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Aberdeen,   a   forest   nursery   near, 

334 
Acacia  Baileyana,  232 ;  A.    Bailey- 
ana  cultivated  out  of  doors,  232 ; 
Acacias,    cultivation   of,   in   a   con- 
servatory, 240 
Acetylene      gas      refuse,      manurial 

value  of,  42 
Acroclinium   roseum,  168 
Adiantum   (Maidenhair)   fronds,    to 

dry,  138 
Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies  Fund, 
sales   in  aid  of,  271,    324 ;   work 
of,  21 
Agricultural  work,   French  soldiers 

released   for,  160 
Agriculture,  co-operative,  159 ;  uses 

of  potash  in,  117 
Aldenham    House    Gardens,    effects 
of    March   gales    in,    189 ;    minia- 
ture rock   garden    in,   208 
Aleyrodes    (white    fly),  to    destroy, 

292 
Allium  Porrum  (the  garden  Leek), 

148,   163,  177 
Allotments,   manuring,   231 
Almond,   flowering  of  the,  117 
Alpine   garden,  the,  208 
Alpine  house  at  Wisley,  the,  169 
Alsace,    potash   deposits    in,    159 
America,  corn  crops  in,  118 ;  dwarf 
Apples   in,    196;   new   Carnations 
in,  168 ;  new  Roses  in,  168 :  notes 
from.   146,   168,    183;   Sunflowers 
in,  183 
American     Gooseberry     mildew,     a 
new     fungicide     for,     132,     177 : 
summer    spraying     against,   311 ; 
to  prevent.  310 
American  versus  Dutch  bulbs,  299 
Anthemis  nobih's,  207,  225 
Antirrhinum    rust,    prevention    of, 

236 
Aphelandra  aurantiaca,    cultivation 

of,  110 
Aphides  and   their  ecgs,   26.  38 
Aphis,   fruit  trees  attacked  by,  52 ; 

source  of.  85,  119 
Apiary,    management    of    the,    75, 

161' 
Apple  and  Pear  genetics,  281,  301. 
Apple-leaves      scorched      bv      lime- 
wash.  237,  255.  274 
Annie    trees,    slimmer    pruning   of, 
332  '  B       • 

Annies  :   D'Arcv  Snice    Pippin.   85. 
102.    119:    Orleans    Reinette.    52; 
Reinette   Rouge   Etoilpe.    295 
Annies,    dwarf,    in     America.     196: 

nomenclature  of.   106.  120 
Aonatic  Compositae,   305 
Architecture   of   leaves,   lecture  on. 

160 
Aro-intina..    cronp    in.    50 
Armeria.  caesnitosa.  925.  247 
Ascpcnvta      clematid'ae      (Clematis 

disease!.  20 
Ashmnrp.  R..   anneal   for.   162 
Acn-.i.acrv,s.     rp{'s      ]ik\VCr      for.    301. 

33S  -   dorman-trrown.   146 
Assimilation    of  atmospheric    nitro- 

sen.   12 
Aster  Pirrdomii.   330 
Aub=rtr;nes.  cultivation    of    318 
Australia,    notes    fmm,    230:    trees 
and  shrubs  in.  234 


Bactftitset)  peat  to  be  manufactured 
at  Manchester,  101 


Bagatelle  Rose  award,  334 
Bailey,  L.  H.  (77ic  Standard  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Horticulture),   322 
Balsam  Poplars,  new,   230 
Basic  slag,  use  of,  50 
Basket-making  in  a  French  school, 

140 
Becquerel,   Professor  (Latent  Life), 

48 
Bedford,  Mr.  F.,  retirement  of,  34 
Bees,    early    swarm   «f ,     273 ;    Isle 
of    Wight   disease    of,    161,    179, 
202  ;   the  management  of,  75,  161 
Beet   New  Intermediate,  87 
Begonia   Gloire   de   Lorraine,    culti- 
vation    of,     110 ;    B.     Gloire    de 
Sceaux,  114;   B.   manicata  crispa, 
145;    B.     Mrs.    J.     A.     Peterson, 
105,   117,   135 
Begonias,   winter -flowering,   28,   62, 

80,   119 
Belgian     soldiers     in     Holland,     to 

assist,    93 
Belgium.     Grape     trade     in,     187; 
horticulture  in,  244,  317;  Potato 
crops  in.  236 
Black,    Mr.   J.,  retirement  of,   235 
Bliss.    A.    J.    (The    Florist's    Gladi- 
olus). 25.  31,  53 
"  Blue     Gums  "     of     New     South 

Wales,  132 
Books.    Notices    of:— A    Stu- 
dent's     Book      on      Soils      and 
Manures     (E.    J.     Russell),     22; 
Design   in   Landscape   Gardening 
(R.    R.   Root  and   C.   F.    Kelly), 
73 ;  Field  and  Laboratory  Studies 
of    Soils    (A.    G.    McCall),    247; 
Flower  Culture  Month  by  Month 
(Mary    Hampden),    312;    French 
Journal       of       Horticulture.       8; 
Garden  Pests  and  How  to  Eradi- 
cate    Them    (Hotvnrd    Clements). 
174,   295;    Hardy   Perennials   and 
Herbaceous      Borders      ( TV.       P. 
Wright),    8;    Illustrations    of   the 
New      Zealand      Flora      (T.      F. 
Cheeseman),    128;    In    a    College 
Garden     [Viscountess     Woheley), 
146,    270;    Journal    of    Horticul- 
ture,    20;     Kew    Guild    Journal, 
174;      Landscape     Gardening     as 
Applied      to      Home      Decoration 
{S.    T.    Ma„nard).   174;    Mimicry 
in    Butterflies    (R.    C.    Punnett), 
22 ;      Modes       of      Research      in 
Genetics    (Raymond   Pearl),    271  ; 
My     Growing     Garden     (/.      H. 
McFarland),         22;         Narcissus 
posticus    and    its    Allies    (H.    W. 
Puasley),   35.    206;     Notes     from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Edin- 
burgh."   167;      Orchid      Awards, 
1859-1915,    146;     Perfumery    Re- 
cord  Year-Book  and  Diary",  299 ; 
Plant  Records   of   an   Expedition 
to  Lower  California  (G.  A.  Gold- 
man).   220;    Plantae    Wilsonianae 
(C.    S.    Saraent),    78,    106.    300; 
Plants    in    Health     and     Disease 
(F.    E.    Weiss  and   W.  Robinson), 
334:     Publications     received      22, 
50.  78.  106,  114,  146.  174.  200,  212, 
247,    260.     271,    279,    300,    312; 
Rock       Gardens       and       Alpine 
Plants     (T.      W.     Sanders),     88; 
Roses     and      Their      Cultivation 
IT.    W.  Sanders).  22:  Round  the 
Year    in    the    Garden     (H.     H. 
Thomas).  174;  Seasonable  Hints, 
34:  Sweet  Pea  Annual,  34;   The 
Apple  (Albert  E.   Wilkinson).  50; 
The  Botanical  Magazine,  63.  173, 
223.   335:     The    Carnation  Year- 
Book,  247  ;  The  Cherries  of  Japan 


(E.  H.  Wilson),  268 ;  The  Garden 
Blue-Book  (L.  B.  Holland),  271; 
The  Genus  Eucalyptus  (J.  H. 
Maiden),  105;  The  Gladiolus 
Annual,  77;  The  History  of 
Peradeniya  (H.  F.  Macmillan), 
132;  The  Principles  of  Plant  Cul- 
ture (6-'.  S.  Goff),  247;  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Plant  Teratology  ( IV.  C- 
Worsdell),  169,  189;  The  Rose 
Annual,  1916,  200;  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal, 
177;  The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture  (L.  H.  Bailey),  322; 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Institute,  118 ;  Woburn 
Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  Fif- 
teenth Report,  114,  130;  Women 
and  the  Land  (Viscountess  Wolse- 
ley),  212,  331 

Books  on  Rose  species,  155 

Bordeaux  mixture,  necessity  of, 
for  French  Vines,  118 ;  substi- 
tute for,  324 

Boscawen,  the   late   Hon.  J.,   12 

Botanical  nomenclature,  the  rules 
of,  3,  26,  39 

Botrytis  parasitica  (Tulip  disease), 
olo 

Bougainvillea,   a  new  hybrid,    211 

Box  (Buxus  sempervirens),  distri- 
bution of  the,  160 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Figaro,  254 ; 
B.-L.-C.    Lindleyano-elegans,    154 

Broadfoot,  Mr.  R.  C,  receives  the 
Fream  Memorial  prize,  299 

"  Brown  rot"  disease  in  Plums  and 
Apples,  15 

Brussels  Sprouts,  174,  188,  212,  247, 
273 

Bulb  garden,  the,  112 

Bulbs,  American  versus  Dutch,  299 

Burford,  Dorking,  Orchids  at,  102, 
154  :  sale  of  Orchids  at,  267 

Buxus  sempervirens,  distribution 
of,  160 


Cabbage.     "Celery,"     163;     desic- 
cated. 247 
Calceolaria  Cotswold   Hybrid,    261, 

334 
Oallistephus  sinensis.  217 
Campanula  Celsii,  218 
Campbell,    Mr.  J.   R.,  appointment 

of,  63 
Canada,   trade  with,  22,  284 
Canteloup    Melons,    181,    202,    212, 

237,  247 
Carbon  compounds,  assimilation  of, 

172 
Carnation      disease       ("yellows"), 

141,  178.  311 
Carnation   Sweet  Anne   Page.  296 
Carnations,    best    varieties   of    Per- 
petual-flowering,    102,     135.     188, 
274  ;   new,    in   America.  168 
Caselton,     Mr.     G.,    retirement     of, 

158 
Catalogue    for    R.H.S.    Red    Cross 

sale,  review  of,  307,  325 
Cattleya    Maggie    Raphael,   46 ;    C. 

Tria'nae   Mane.    112 
Cedrus  Libnni.   uses  of,  273 
Celeriac,  cultivation  of.  244 
Celery,   cultivation  of.   78,   254 
Celsia   cretica.  cultivation  of,  256 
Cephalotus   follicularis,   182 
Certificated         Plants  :         Abies 
bracteata      39 :     Androsace     coc- 
cinea,  286 ;  A.  Laggeri  var.   War- 
lev.      225;      Armeria     caespitosa, 
225:    Auricula   Edith.    275:     Be- 
gonia   Norbury   White.    39 ;    Ber- 
ber's    japonica    var.    Bealei,    93 ; 


B.  j.  var.  hyemalis,  93;  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Doris,  54 ;  Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya  Alwyn  Harrison,  215 ; 
B.-L.-C.  Joa-n  var.  MarLfield, 
215;  B.-L.-C.  Joan  var.  Ver- 
dun, 285;  B.-L.-C.  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  249;  Brasso- 
Laelia  Veitchii  var.  West 
Point,  303;  Carnations:  Grizel, 
189;  J.  G.  Fortescue,  274; 
Lord  Kitchener,  248;  Mrs. 
Myles  Kennedy,  316;  Sweet 
Anne  Page,  286 ;  Cattleya  var. 
Alex.  Ashlands,  27;  C."  Apollo 
var.  Rhodesia,  303 ;  C.  Brenda 
Gratrixae,  275  ;  C.  chocoensis  var. 
Mi  Bean,  41;  C.  Dominiana  var. 
West  Point,  276;  C.  Dragon,  27; 
C.  Evelyn  Sander,  27;  C.  Men- 
delii  var.  Brightness,  303 ;  C. 
Naidia  var.  luminosa,  285;  C. 
Percivaliana  grandiflora,  41;  C. 
Schroderae  var.  Rossendale.  164; 
C.  Trianae  var.  General  Towns- 
end,  82;  C.  T.  var.  Roebling, 
67:  C.  T.  var.  Sunrise,  164; 
Cineraria  Matador,  121;  Clematis 
Crimson  King,  286 ;  Columnea 
gloriosa  discolor,  67;  Cotoneaster 
horizontalis  purpusilla,        39; 

Crocus  Aferius,  121 ;  Cymbidium 
Alexanderi  aureum,  94 ;  C.  A. 
Excelsior,  151 ;  C.  A.  var.  Linda, 
215:  C.  A.  var.  Mellifluum,  215; 
C.  A.  var.  Rex,  215 ;  C.  x  Ladv 
Evelyn  James,  276:  C.  Schlegelii 
aureum,  215;  Cypripedium  Alci- 
biades  nnbilior,  164:  C.  A.  var. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  27:  C.  A.  var. 
Thunderer,  27;  C.  Carteri,  164; 
C.  raudatum  var.  Ashlands,  276 ; 
C.  Cavalier  var.  Mrs.  S.  Gratrix, 
54:  C.  Commodore,  164;  C.  Con- 
quest var.  Woodside,  82;  C. 
Eurvades  Victoria.  82 ;  C. 
eloriosum.  303:  C.  Golden  Gem, 
27:  C.  Hazeldene,  215:  C.  His 
Majesty,  251 ;  C.  Illustre  var. 
Alexis.  82 ;  C.  Lord  Wolmer  var. 
St.  Mary,  82;  C.  Lord  Wolmer 
var.  Worslev,  54;  C.  Louvani. 
251:  C.  Ma'rcella,  215;  C.  Me- 
moria  Alma  Geveart,  251 ;  C. 
Mrs.  F.  Godman,  82:  C.  niveum 
var. Fain,'  Queen.  276;  C.  Nydia 
var.  Gratrixae,  54 ;  C.  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  var.  Carter  Place, 
82 :  C.  Rowena  var.  The  Ghurka, 
303:  C.  The  Don.  215:  C.  Thora, 
27;  C.  Tom  Worslev,  164;  C. 
Venus  var.  Cupid ,  82;  C. 
viridissimum  Carter  Place  var. 
aureum,  54;  C.  William  Lloyd 
var.  Negro,  214 ;  C.  Wm.  Rees, 
54 :  Daphne  Cneorum  Verlottii, 
275:  Delphinium  tangutieum. 
337:  Dendrnh''um  roseum  var. 
Beardwood,  276:  D.  Thwa'tesiae 
var.  West  Point,  251  :  Deutzia 
crenata  magnifica,  337 :  Dianthus 
microleois         rumeliens,  248 ; 

Eucharis  Lawrenceae,  67 :  Iris 
Asia,  337;  I.  bracteata,  286:  I. 
germanica  Richard  II..  337:  I. 
laevigata.  314 ;  I.  Little  Bride. 
67 ;  I.  Rembrandt,  314 :  Ken 
neyda  rosea.  121 :  Lachenalia 
Rosemary,  93 ;  Laelia  Flaviona . 
40  :  Laelio-Cattleya  Antinous,  40  ; 
L.-C.  Beatrice  var.  Nobilior, 
215;  L.-C.  Britannia  var.  Blen- 
heim. 213;  L.-C.  Buenos  Aires, 
93;  L.-C.  Erzerum,  122;  L.-C. 
luminosa  aurea,  var.  Ashlands, 
215:  L.-C.  1.  var.  Haddon 
House,     215;     L.-C.     Nellthorpe 
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Beauclerk    var.    Haddon     House. 
164;   L.-C.    Sir     Mervyn    Buller, 
285;    L.-C.     Verdun,    190;    Lilac 
President     Fallieres,    286 ;     Lilac 
Reaumur.  286  :  Lycaste  Imschooti- 
ana  aurea.  251 ;  L.   Skinneri  Mrs. 
G.     Hamilton-Smith,     190,     215; 
Meconopsis  simplicifolia,  Bailey's 
form,  314  ;  Miltoma  Bleuana  var. 
Carter   Place,   276;    M.    Charles- 
worthii  var.   Rossendale,  275 ;   M. 
Frank   Reader,   285;    M.    Hyeana 
F.    M.    Ogilvie.    Shrubbery    var., 
275 ;   M.    Phalaenopsis    var.   Had- 
don   House,    276 ;    M.    vexillaria, 
Lyoth  Shrubbery  var.,  249  ;    M.  v. 
var.  Rossendale,   303 ;  M.  v.   var. 
Worslevi.     251;     Narcissi;     Cen- 
turion.'190 ;   Coral,    226;    Cymra, 
190;   Double     Sir     Watkin,   214; 
Ozan,  214;    Palermo,  214;   Phyl- 
lida,    226:    Pippin.    164;    Poetry, 
214;     Sparkler,  164;     St.    Ilario, 
249:   White   Knight.   249;    White 
Pearl,      226;       White      Pennant, 
226 ;      Nomocharis     pardanthina, 
314  ;    Odontioda  Alcantara.   190  ; 
O.      Aurora,     249;      O.      Brewii 
cupreum,       285 ;      O.      B.       var. 
Haddon  .house,  275 :  O.    B.  var. 
Nigger,    275;    O.    B.    var.    Rem- 
brandt, 303  ;  0.  Diana  var.   Had- 
don   House.  54;      O.    Dora,  122: 
O.     Florence,    285;     O.     General 
Townshend,  251;  O.  Gladys,  190; 
O.   Gratrixae  var.   Bryndir,  249 ; 
0.    illustris   var.    Ashlands,    215 ; 
O.     Irene    var.    Glorita,    40 ;    0. 
Joan,    276:    0.     J.    var    Bryndir. 
214;    0.    J.    var.     Carter    Place, 
215;  0.  J.  Fowler's  var..  150;  0. 
J.    var.    Golden    Dawn.    215;    0. 
.T.    var.    The     Knowle.    215;     0. 
Prince      Albert,      214 ;      0.      Red 
Cross  var.   The  Captain,   303  ;   0. 
Schroderiana    var.    Khaki    King, 
303 ;    O.    Zenobia   var.    Ashlands, 
276;  0.  Z.  var.  Ashworthiae,  303; 
Odontoglossum      Aireworth      var. 
Ashworthiae,    303;      0.     A.    var. 
Rossendale,  275 :  0.  amabile  var. 
McBean,    94 ;     0.     ardentissimum 
var.    Haddon   House,   251 ;   0.    a. 
Memoria  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  285  ; 
0.    armainvillierense    album    var. 
The  Premier,  215  ;  0.    X    Arthur, 
164 ;     0.     Caroline    var.     Golden 
Fleece,  276  ;  0.  Clyte  albens,  164  ; 
0.    crispum    Aldworthii,   285;    0. 
c.    Alport    Emperor,    251  ;    0.    c. 
var.  Dingle,  164;  0.  c.  var.   Had- 
don Glory,  164  ;   0.  c.  Janua,  54  ; 
0.  c.  var.  Laura,  215 ;  0.  c.  Luna 
Umbra,     27 ;     0.     crispum     var. 
Peter  Pan.  303;  0.  c.  var.  Virgin 
Queen,    276;        0.    c.     xanthotes 
var.   Cloth  of  Gold.  251;   0.  c.  x. 
var.   Snow  Queen,  303;   0.   excel- 
lens   var.    Carter   Place,   215 ;    0. 
eximium    Perfection,    164;    0.    e. 
var.     Purple     Gem,    164:    0.     x 
General      Townshend,     251;      0. 
illustrissimum  var.   Evelyn  Wors- 
ley.    215 ;   0.    i.    var.    Shrubbery, 
214:  O.  Lamlinrdenmim  var    Gat- 
ton    Prince,   315 ;   0.    Moonbeam, 
164 ;     0.    Phoebe    var.    Ashworth, 
275 ;        0.        pluniptoiraise       var. 
Majestic,   164:    0.    princeps.    var. 
Walton     Grange,     164 ;     0.    pro- 
merens    var.    Carter   Place,    251 ; 
0.  p.  var.  Leoniae,  176 ;  0.  Ruby 
var.     Distinction.    276;     0.     The 
Tzar,  150  :  0.  Vulturia  var.   Ash- 
lands,    275 ;    0.     xanthotes     var. 
Madge,       303:       01e=ria       semi- 
dentata,    337:     Oncidioda    Cook- 
soniae    var.    solendens,    275 :    On- 
cidium         MiBeanianum,        251  ; 
Paeonv       feres,      286 ;       Papnver 
orientale      King      George.       286; 
Primula     eonica.,     248 :     P.     con- 
spersa.   286:    P.    Crispii,   189:   P. 
belodoxa.     286:     P,     malacoides 
King    Albert,     121 ;     P.    nutans, 


225;  P.  Zuleika  Dobson,  213; 
Primulas,  hybrid,  338 ;  Pyrus 
Malus  aldenhamensis,  275 ; 
Rhododendron  Bagshot  Ruby, 
286,  304;  R.  Diphole  Pink,  315; 
R.  Donald  Waterer,  314;  R. 
Duchess  of  Teck,  315;  Ribes 
cruentum,  248;  Rosa  Moyesii, 
337 ;  Roses  :  C.  E.  Shea,  274 ; 
Lucv  Williams,  337;  Mollv  Bligh, 
286 ';  Mrs.  A.  W.  Atkinson,  337  ; 
Saxifraga  J.  C.  Lloyd-Edwards, 
274;  S.  R.  T..Wickham,  274;  S. 
Sandermannii,  189 ;  Sphaeralcea 
canescens,  337 ;  Sedum  humi- 
fusum,  286;  Sophro-Cattleya  Rex 
var.  Orchidhurst,  190 ;  Sophro- 
Laelio-Cattleya  Niobe,  275 ; 
Spiraea  Princess  Mary,  286 ; 
Sweet  Pea  Dora,  286 ;  Tricuspi- 
daria  lanceolata,  337 ;  Tulips  : 
Asturias,  275 ;  Inglescombe 
Mauve,  275;  Lady  Love,  275; 
Samson,  249;  Zoviila,  275;  Wil- 
sonara    insignis,    315 

Certificated  Vegetables  :  Cab- 
bages :  Barr's  Eclipse,  327 ; 
Ellam's  Early  Dwarf,  327;  First 
and  Best.  327;  Sutton's  Har- 
binger, 327. 

Certificates,  Preliminary  : 
Odontioda  Brackenhurst,  225 ; 
0.  Cereus,  190 ;  Odontoglossum 
Anzac,  67;  0.  Baileyi,  275;  0. 
crispum  General  Petain,  214  ;  0. 
crispum  Perfection,  190;  0.  Erze- 
rum,  249;  0.  General  Townshend, 
249 ;  0.  promerens  Orchidhurst 
var.,  190 

Chambers,  Mr.  H.,  appointment  of, 
63 

Chamomile,  wild  and  cultivated, 
207,  225  ' 

Cheeseman,  T  F.  (Illustrations  of 
the  New  Zealand  Flora),  128. 

China,  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer's  ex- 
plorations in,  17,  29,  45,  59,  72, 
86.  100,  127,  139;  trade  with,  49 

Chinese   plants,  new,  318 

Chrysanthemums,  effect  of  frost  on, 
67;  indoor,  grown  without  pots, 
11,  25;  lecture  on,  204,  215,  227. 
new  varieties  of,  11,  25 ;  raising, 
203 

Clematis,  Chinese,  49  ;  experiments 
in  growing,  20 

Clematis   Crimson  King,   300 

Clements,  H.  (Garden  Pests  and 
How  to  Eradicate  Them),  174, 
295 

Climate,  the  best,  for  vegetation, 
244 

Cockroaches,   to    destroy,    166,    177. 

Coco  de  mer  (the  double  Coconut), 
141 

Coelogyne  speciosa   alba.   155 

Compositae,   aquatic,   305 

Confessions  of  a  novice,  31,  148, 
169 

Conifers,  notes  on,  58,  279;  the 
best  hardy,  57 

Conservatory,  swimming  bath  in  a, 
281 

Convolvulus  Cneorum,  112 

Copper  lime  as  substitute  for  spray 
fluid,  324 

Corn   crops  in    America,   118 

Cotoneaster    angustifolia,    100,    140 

Cotswold  garden,  notes  from  a,  71, 

99,   133,  160,  193,  241.  265,   329 

Covent    Garden    Market,    collection 

in,  for  Red  Cross  Funds,  323 
Crocus  Sieberi  versicolor,  112 

Crops    in   Argentina,    50 

Croquet    lawn,     particulars    regard- 
ing a,   192 
Crown  Imperial,  the,  193.  237 
Cucumber  experiments,    280 
Cultivation,    deep,    and      the     food 

supply,  1.  17,  37.  136 
Cupressus  obtusa,  278 ;  C.  pisifera, 

58 
Cymbidium    grandiflorum    Hooker5 - 
anum,    difficulties    in    cultivation 
of,   192 


Cynoglossum  amabile,  burrs  of,  80 
Cypripedium,    abnormal    flower    of, 

231 
Cypripedium    Cyclops,    16 ;    C.    in- 

signe,     cultivation     of,     28 ;     C. 

Miranda,  167  ;  C.  Viking,  16 
Cvpripediums,       winter  -  flowering, 

"33 


Daffodil  bulbs,  poisoning  from, 
188 

Daffodils,  cut,  229 ;  lasting  quali- 
ties of.   160 ;   late-flowering,   277 

Daffodils  in  1916,  258 

Dahlia  imperialis.   16,   39 

Dahlia,  introduction  of  the,  247, 
282,  312,   336 

Danes    for   farm   work,    187 

"  Davidson  "   Cup,  the,   77 

Daylight  saving,  284 ;  effect  of,  on 
meteorologists'    observations,    280 

Delphiniums,  trial  of,  at  Wisley, 
48 

Dendrobium  f usiforme,  243 ;  D. 
Wollastonii,    206 

Dendrobiums,    cultivation   of,  244 

Design  of  gardens,  the  modem, 
criticised,  302 

Dickson,  award  for  Messrs.  Hugh, 
at  Panama-Pacific  Exhibition, 
22 

Digging,   statistics   concerning,   184 

Dis?ases  :  Ascochyta  clematidiae, 
20;  Beech  Coccus,  304;  "Black 
stripe"  of  Tomatos,  336; 
Botrytis  parasitica  (Tulip  dis- 
ease)', 313 ;  Brown  Rot  of  Plums 
and  Apples,  15 ;  Carnation 
"yellows,"  141,  178,  311;  Leaf- 
spot  on  Vines,  267 ;  Lepto- 
thvrium  carpophilum  ("sooty 
blotch  "of  Pear),  58;  Mosaic 
disease  of  the  Solanaeeae  family, 
172  :  Narcissus,  299  ;  Plasmodio- 
phora  brassicae  (Seakale  disease), 
31  :  Silver  Loaf,  292,  316 

Dobbie,  Sir  James  J.,  appointment 
of,   63 

Drew,  F.  G.,  on  question  of  deep 
cultivation,  1 ;  the  late,  210 

Dropmore       Gardens,       effects       of 

March  gales  in,  198 
Pnig-production      in      Queensland, 
105 

Dundee,  park   presented  to,   i59 
Dutch     fruit     and     vegetables     ex- 
ported   to    Germany,    246 

Dutch  horticultural  export  trade  in 
1915,  156 


Economies  in  the  garden,   107 

Edinburgh  parks,  economies  in,  7, 
187 

Edinburgh  Roval  Botanic  Gardens, 
218;  estimates  for  1916-17  for, 
210 

Egypt,  a  gardener  in,  206 

Elm,  the   English,   71,   177 

English  timber,   value    of,   105 

Equator,  European  plants  on  the, 
244 

Erythronium  Dens-Canis  growing 
on  a  wall,  268 

Eucalvptus   at    Stonefield,   163 

Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  119,  135;  E. 
saligna,   132 ;  E.    urnigera,   163 

Eucalvptus  species  (Blue  Gums), 
132' 

Eucharis  grandiflora,  120 

Euphorbia   fulgens,   168 

European  plants  on  the  Equator, 
244 

Exhibitions  in  S.  Africa,  32 

Experiments  and  trials,  co-ordina- 
tion of,  210 

Experiments,  lime-wash,  16,  38,  52, 
65.  85,  174.  188;  need  of,  to  be 
undertaken  by  gardeners,  93,  178, 
189;  Tomato' and  Cucumber,  280 


Farm  work,  assistance   of    soldiers 

for,  312 
Farmers   and    the    Military    Service 

Act,  91 
Farms,    Danes    for    work    on,    187 ; 
demand  for  seeds  for,  132 ;  women 
for    work    on,    227 ;    soldiers    on. 
312 
Farrer,    explorations    of    Mr.    Regi- 
nald,   in   China,    17,   29,    45,   59, 
72.   86,  100,   127,   139;   return  of 
Mr.,  270 
February,   rainfall    in,   177 
Fernery,  the,    183 
Ferns,  spring  treatment  of  British, 

183 
Field    Potatos,   report  on  trials   of, 

159 
Fig   trees   on  walls,    cultivation  of, 

113 
Flagstaff,  a  new,  for  Kew  Gardens, 

22 
Flora  Domestica,  the  authorship  of, 

27 
Flora  of   Mount  Kenia,  the,  125 
Floriculture  fifiy  years   ago,  113 
Florists'   flowers',  11,   141 
Flower  garden,  the   management  of 
the,   4,    19,    32,   47,    60,    75.    89. 
103,  114,   128,  143,  156,  171,'  184, 
197,  208.  221,  233,  245,  257,  269, 
283,  296,  308.  320.  332 
Flowering  of  the  Almond,  117 
Flowers,    early,    in    Isle   of   Wight, 
80 ;  Japanese,  279 ;  restricted  im- 
portation  of,   into  Germanv,   174.  • 
200 
Flowers  in  season,  49,  131,  334 
Fly-breeding  in  manure,  to  prevent, 

319 
Food,  the  manufacture  of  plant,  310 
Food    supply,    to    increase    the,    by 

deep  cultivation,  1,  17,  37,   136 
Foreign  correspondence,  32,  77,  106, 
146;  157,  168,   183,  206,  230,  236, 
244.  260.  284.  300.  311 
Forest  nursery,  a,  334 
Forestry  in  Pennsylvania,  325     . 
Forest  tree  seeds,  necessity  to  sow, 

211 
France,  agricultural  committee  in. 
334 ;  assistance  for  farmers  in, 
146;  basket-making  school  in. 
140 ;  demand  for  Walnut-leaves 
in,  91;  gardener's  experience  in,' 
206  ;  gardening  in  hospital  camps 
in,  90;  horticultural  exhibition 
in,  334;  horticulture  in,  244; 
horticulturists  in,  and  the  war, 
8.  78.  300 ;  medicinal  plants  in. 
117;  notes  from,  106,  162;  seed 
for,  50;  soldier's  letter  from.  244  ; 
soldiers  released  for  agricultural 
work  in,  160;  soldiers  to  be 
trained  in  gardening  in,  259 : 
Truffles  in,  335 
Fream    Memorial   prize  awarded   to 

Mr.  R.  C.   Broadfoot,  299 
"French"   garden,   the,   5,   33 
French  page,  the,  9,  23,  36,  51,  64. 
78,  92  ;  discontinuation  of  the,  90 
French  Vines,    need   of  sulphate  of 

copper  for,   118 
Frenchwomen    in    horticulture,    236 
Front,    letters   from  the    war,   206, 

244,  260,  311 
Frost,  effect  of,  on  Chrysanthemum 
flowers,      67 ;      on     miscellaneous 
plants.  66.  104,  106,  120,  134,  149. 
162.  176,  224,  238 
Fruit  register,  52,  57,  142 
Fruit  trade,  the   Scottish,   and   im- 
port  restrictions,   117 
Fruit    trees,    aphis   attacks   on,   52; 
planting,   158 ;    sporting    in,    207 ; 
to  protect,  from  rabbits,  311 
Fruits,  time  of   ripening  of  hardv, 

324 
Fruits  under  glass,  cultivation  of, 
4,  18,  33,  47.  61,  74,  88,  103,  115. 
128,  143,  156,  171,  184,  197,  208, 
221,  233,  245,  257,  269,  283,  296, 
309,    320,   333 
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Fungicide,     a    new,     for    American 
Gooseberry  mildew,  132,   177 


Galanthus  nivalis   Scharlokii,   112 

Gales,  damage  wrought  by,  119, 
131,   187,  189,  198,  261 

Gallipoli,    plants    from,   136 

Garden,  economy  in  the,  107 ;  pic- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy, 
261  ;  the   modern,   criticised,  302 

Garden  of  Shakespeare,  222 

Gardeners  and  the  War:— 
Killed  :  Brown,  Private  John, 
311 ;  Black-adder,  J.,  211 ;  Fender, 
Private  T.,  8:  Limb,  Corporal 
W.,  236;  March,  Private  E.  J., 
78;  Marson,  Lance-Corporal  A., 
118;  Mayne,  Sergeant  H.,  132; 
M'Ewen,  G.  B.,  34;  Milne,  Pri- 
vate G.,  63;  Moon,  Private 
P.  E.,  324;  Ramsey,  Lieut. 
A.  L.,  276;  Sutton,  Lieut. 
E.  G.,  228;  Thomson,  C.  A.,  8; 
Thomson,  Private  W.,  118. 
Wounded  :  Borland,  Sec.  Lieut. 
J.  H.  C,  187;  Giles,  Private  A., 
200;  Moser,  M.  Rene,  78; 
Nonin,  Lieut.  H.,97  Reported 
Missing:  Turner,  Sec.  Lieut. 
R.  S.,  174  Awarded  DC.M.: 
Miller,   Private  W.    0.,  63. 

Gardeners,  appeals  from  Military 
Service  Act  by,  160,  174,  200, 
271,  300;  assistance  for  market, 
146 ;  need  of  experiments  bv,  93, 
178.  189 

Gardeners'    Chronicle   abroad,  27 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, 20.  54  :  annual  meeting  of, 
68 ;  grants  by  the,  200 

Gardens  for  convalescent  soldiers. 
202 

Gatton  Park,  Lily  pond  at,  298 

Genetics,  Apple  and  Pear.  281 

Gerberas,   double,   160 

Germany,  Asparagus  in,  146;  ex- 
ports of  Dutch  fruit  and  vege- 
tables to,  246;  potash  from,  247: 
restricted  importation  of  flowers 
into,  174,  200  :  scarcity  of  Potatos 
in,  284  ;  te;i  substitutes  in,  247 

Germination  of  seeds.  246 

Gladiolus  hybrids,  34,  52,  66,  80; 
G.  primulinus,  hybrids  of.  219 

Gladiolus,  the  florist's,   25,  31.   53. 

Glandina  guttata  (the  Mexican  mol- 
lusc), 162 

Gloriosa  superba,  poisonous  proper- 
ties of.  105 

Goldman,  E.  A.  [Plant  Records  of 
an  Expedition  to  Lower  Cali- 
fornia).  220 

Grafting,   some  methods    of.    197 

Grape  Cooper's  Black,  57.  142.  163, 
202 

Grape   trade,  the  Belgian,   187 

Gra'pes,  early,  from  Worthing.  211, 
237;  growing,  in  the  war  area, 
236 ;  thinning.   156 

Greenham  Common,  Newbury,  the 
gardens  at,  126 

Grove,  A.,  on  Rhododendrons 
grown  in  lime.  65 

Growth  of  plants  increased  by  soil 
aeration.   310 


H 

Hampden,    Mary     (Flower     Culture 

Month    hi/  Month).  312 
Hardv  Fruit  Garden,   operations  in 

the",  5.  19.  32.  47.  61.  74.  89,  102. 

115.   128,   142.  157.  170,  185.  197. 

209,  221.  232,  245,  257.  269.  283, 

296,  309.  320.  333 
Hardv   fruits,   time  of  ripening  of, 

324' 
Harman,    Mr.    A.,   presentation    to. 

159 
Hav-fever,  cure  for.  211 


Hedge,    a    flowering.    252 

Helianthus  annuus  Aesthetic  Gem, 
183 

Henrv  VIII.  as  a  landscape  gar- 
dener, 280 

Herbaceous  borders,  arrangement 
for,  84 

Herb-growing  Association,  the,  91, 
238 

Herbs,  medicinal.  207,  225,  273, 
301,  326 

Hertfordshire,  co-operative  agri- 
culture in,   159 

Hesperaloe  funifera.  46 

Hewitt,  Dr.  Gordon,  appointment 
of.  90 

Holland,  export  trade  from,  in 
1915,  156;  prices  of  flowers  in. 
237 ;  to  assist  Belgian  soldiers  in, 
93 

Holland.  L.  B.  (The  Garden  Blue- 
Book),  271 

Honey,   Trebizond,   311 

Hops,  imports  of,  to  be  prohibited, 
299 

Horticultural    novelties,     need     for 

protection  of,  301.  326.  336 
Horticultural    trade,     effect    of    re- 
cruiting on,   7 
Horticulture,    American.    146.  317; 
lecture  on   modern.  260.  272;  the 
state  of  Belgian,  317 

Hospital  camps  in  France,  garden- 
ing in,  90 

Houttuynia  cordata,   170 

Humogen  (bacterised  peat),  manu- 
facture of.  in  Manchester,  101 
Hybrids:  Campanula  Celsii,  219: 
Gladiolus,  34.  52.  66.  80: 
Xerine,  32;  Orchid,  list  of,  60, 
140.   294 


Ibfhis  linifolia,  46 

India,  lawn   making  in,  50 

Insects,   scale,   243 

[poi a    Batatas     (Sweet     Potato), 

152 
Iris    reticulata,    155:     I.    reticulata 
x    I.   Bakeriana.  155:    I.   Rosen- 

bachiana,   155:    T.   stylosa,  4.  26, 

39:    I.     unguiculnris,     155 
Irises,  bearded,  230;  notes  on.  155. 

194:  Tibetan,  194 
Isle   of   Wight  disease  of   bees,    161. 

179.  202 


January,    1916,    abnormal    warmth 

of,  131.  134 
Japan,   flowers   of,  279 
Jeffrey,   the  late  James,  63 
Johnson.    Mr.    G.,    presentation   to, 

224 
Journal    of    Horticulture,  goodwill 

of.       purchased      bv     Gardeners' 

Chronicle.  Ltd..   158;   publication 

of,  suspended,  20 


K 


Kapok  obtained  from  seed  pods,  49 
Keele   Hall.   Staffordshire.  330 
Kelly,    C.   F.    (Design  in  Landscape 

Gardening).  73 
Kentia  Palms  in  the  South  Pacific, 

118 
Kew   Gardens,    arboretum   at.    195 ; 

charges   for   admission  to,   7,  77; 

conditions  of  emplovment  at.  131 ; 

effects  of  March  gales  at.  187,  189, 

199 :    guide    to,    246 ;   librarv    at. 

235:    new    flagstaff    at,    22:'  note 

from.   140:   pagoda    at,   8;   royal 

visitors  to.   284 
Kitchen  garden,  the  management  of 

the,  5.  19.  33.  46.  61.  75.  89,  103. 

114,   128,  143,  157.  171.  185,  197. 

209.  221.  233.  245.  257,  269,  282. 

296.  3r«.   320.   333 


Laelio-C'attleva  Corneliensis,  242 ; 
L.-C.  Domele,  87;  L.-C.  Had- 
donii,  74 

Land  settlement  for  discharged  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  111,  149 

Landscape  gardener,  Henry  VIII. 
ae  a,   280 

Larch  cones  eaten  by  sparrows,  200 

Latent  Life  (Professor  B&cquerel), 
48 

Law  Notes  :—  Ejectment  law,  339  ; 
High  price  of  labour  causes 
failure,  339;  Landlord's  rights  in 
garden  plants,  316;  Manchester 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  239; 
Tree-roots,  the  law  as  to  en- 
croaching, 6 

Lawn  making  in  Northern  India, 
50 

Lawn-mowers,  importation  of,  pro- 
hibited, 312 

Lawrence,  Mr.  Alexander,  presen- 
tation   to,   20 

Leaf   architecture,   lecture  on,  160 

Leaf-spot   on   Vines.   267 

Lectures  on  :  Architecture  of  leaves, 
160;  Chrysanthemums,  204,  215, 
227 :  Modern  Horticulture.  260. 
272.  327,338;  Nature's  Cvele  in 
the  Soil.  153:  Plant  Breeding, 
238:  The  Red   Currant,   263 

Leek  bulbs  (Allium  Porruml,  148, 
163.   177 

Lilies  in  1915.  43 

Lime,  ancient  use  of,  153,  179; 
effects  of,  on  Rhododendrons,  65 

Limestone,  ancient  use  of,  179,  188 

Lime 'sulphur   wash,    to   make.  56 

Lime  tree  avenue  at  Shrewsbury, 
35 

Lime-wash,  experiments  with.  16. 
38.  52,  65,  85,  174,  188;  scorch- 
ing   of    Apple-leaves   with.   237 

Lindlay  Librarv.  gift  of  books  to, 
246 

Lobelias,   giant.  125 

Loch  Lomond  Park.  Glasgow,  104 

Loganberry,  cultivation  of  the,  101, 
170 

London  Gardens  Guild.  174 

London  parks,  economy   in  the,  299 

Lucerne    in    orchards,    53 


M 

Mm  BAIN,  Mr.  W.,  retirement  of,  7 

Macmillan.  H.  F.  (The  History  of 
/'.  radeniya\,  132 

Maiden,  J.  H.  (7Vie  Genus  Euca- 
lyptus),  105 

Maize,  early.  335 

Manchester  parks,  training  of 
women   in,   145 

Mangosteen,  the,  21 

Mann.  Mr.  Thomas,  L.,  presenta- 
tion to,    20 

Manure,  poultry,  252  ;  treatment  of, 
to  prevent   flies  breeding  in,  319 

Manuring  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments.   231 

Market  fruit  garden,  the.  15,  38, 
85.   147,   174,  205,  255.  306 

Market  gardeners,  assistance  for, 
146 

Market  gardening,  research  in.  186 

Marlfield  collection  of  Orchids,  sale 
of.  90 

Marrows   in   Salonika,   311 

Masdevallia   deorsa,    154 

Maxillaria   fractiflexa,   154 

Mavnard.  S.  T.  (Landscape  Gar- 
dening as  applied  to  Home  De- 
coration) ,   174 

McCall,  A.  G.  (Field  and  Labora- 
tory  Studies    of   Soils),   247 

McFarland.  J.  H.  (Mi/  Growing 
Garden).   22 

Medal,  George  Robert  White, 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
49 

Medicinal  herbs.  207.  225,  273.  301. 
326 


Medicinal    plants    in    France,    117 
Megacarpaea  polyandra,  255 
Megaclinium,  the  genus,  254 
Meliosma  cuneifolia,  279 
Melons,    Canteloup,    181,    202,   212, 

237,  247 
Mercer,    Mr.    W.,    presentation    to, 

131 
Meteorologists       and       "  summer  " 

time.   280 
Metz-Sablons,    famous    nurserv    at, 

174 
Mexican     mollusc     (Glandina     gut- 
tata), 162 
Miltonia    Frank    Reader,   294 
Mimulus    moschatus    at    Okehamp- 

ton,  324 
Mistleto  on  the  Pear,  281 
Modern     horticulture,    lectures    on, 

260,  272,  327,  338 
"  Monro  "    concert.   90 
Mount  Kenia.  the  flora   of,    125 
Mouse   trap,  a  novel,   324 
Musk,  loss  of  scent  in.  324 
Mustard  seed,  birds'  preference  for, 

163 
Myosotis,  R.H.S.  trial  of  vai 

of,  256 


N 

NabctSST/S  disease,  a.  299 
Natal,   fruit    production    in,   324 
Nature's  cycle  in  the  soil.  153 
Navv,     fresh      vegetables      for    the, 

300 
X  -rines.  hybrid,  32 
New  South  Wales,  notes  from.  132 
New   Zealand,   the   flora,  of.   118 
Nitrate  of  soda,  no  exportati  m  of. 
_from  Chili.   7 
Nitrates,     washing     out    of,      from 

land,  298 
Nitrogen,     assimilation      of     atmo- 
spheric,  12 
Nomenclature,     Apple,     106.     120. 
135;  rules  of  botanical,  3.  26.  39 
Nosegav     Pelargoniums.     175,     188, 
^212,  225.  237,'  274,  281 
Novelties,     nerd     for    protection    of 
horticultural,  301,  326.  336:  1915. 
2,  24 
"Novice,    confessions    of  a,   31,    148. 

169 
Nursery     Notes:  —  Bull.  W.and 
Sons.   Chelsea,   118:  Cannell.   H., 
and   Sons.   Evnsf old ,  37  :   Dobbie 
and  Co..  Marks  Tev,  325 


Obituary:  Arnold,  R.r  303;  Bain, 
Sackville  S.,  216;  Berthault, 
Francois,  216;  Burke,  T..  303; 
Clark.  T. .  138 ;  Cooling.  W.  F  , 
252,  262 ;  Dixon,  T.  J. ,  123  ;  Drew, 
F.  G.,  151.  161;  Ellacombe,  Canon 
H.  N.,  97,  107;  Fitzherbert,, 
Wyndham,  54;  Foden,  W.,  292: 
Fowler.  J.  Gurnev.  240.  259; 
Fremlin.  R.  H,  191;  Garland, 
John.  108;  Glen,  Thomas,  252; 
Grant.  W..  13;  Gravereaux,  Jules, 
216,  235;  Hammond,  A.,  303; 
Hanagan,  R.  N.,  240;  Harper,  P., 
276:  Heckel,  Dr..  166;  Hobdav, 
Edward.  179;  Hole.  Catherine, 
109;  Jamin,  M.  F..  292;  Jeffrev. 
James,  41,  63;  Knight.  Joseph. 
123:  Lane.  W.,  151;  Lawrence, 
Elizabeth  Ladv.  179;  Liddincton, 
A..  276;  Lyne.  John,  27;  Mac- 
kinnon,  Alexander.  54 ;  Mac- 
Machan.  J.,  303;  Marshall.  Mrs. 
W..  146;  Matheson,  D..  138; 
McKnight,  A.,  303;  Milligan. 
Private  D.,  8:  Moodv,  John.  97; 
Morel.  M.  Viviand.'  109.  186; 
Nash.  J.,  339;  Neubert,  E.,  303: 
Paterson.  A.,  240:  Paterson.  J.. 
166:  Pedrick,  G.,  69:  Pichenaud. 
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L.,  339;  Pope,  William,  27; 
Preece,  J.,  292;  Prior,  D. .  263; 
Richardson,  J.,  191;  Ruffett,  R., 
13;  Scott,  Charles,  303;  Sheehan, 
D.  H.,  303;  Sorauer,  Dr.  Paul, 
109;  Sutton,  Lieut.  E.  G.,  228; 
Ward,  H.  W.,  97,  108;  Weeks, 
J.  B.,  151;  Wells,  W.,  138; 
Whateley,  H.,  13;  Wheeler, 
Joseph,  252 ;  Wright,  John,  251 ; 
Wythes,  George,  316 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesii  decorum, 
294;  0.  crispum,  the  "David- 
son "  cup  for,  77;  0.  c.  Impera- 
tor,  46 ;  O.  exultans  Orchidhurst 
var. ,  41 ;  0.  Farmeri,  330 ;  0. 
rosefieldiense   Theodora,  330 

Odontoglossums,  sale  of.  raised  by 
Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  173 

Onion  sets,  small,  292,  312 

Onions,  cultivation  of,  29;  seed  of, 
from  the  Canaries.  247;  trial  of, 
299 

Orange,  origin  of  the  navel,  311 

Orchards,  Lucerne  in,  53 

Orchid  houses,  the  management  of 
the,  4,  18,  33,  46,  60,  75,  88,  102. 
115,  128,  142,  157,  171,  185,  196, 
209.  220.  233.  244,  256.  268,  282, 
297,  309,  321,  332 

Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  16,  46, 
60,  74,  87,  102,  112,  140,  154.  167, 
231.   242.    254,  267,  294,  330 

Orchids,  at  the  B.H.S.  Chelsea 
Show,  187;  Burford  collection 
of,  102,  154,  267;  list  of  hvbrid, 
60,  140,  294 ;  novelties  in,  2,  24 ; 
sale  of.  90.  112;  sale  of.  for  Red 
Cross  Fund,  34,  167,  223 

Ornithogalum  (Star  of  Bethlehem), 
origin  of  name  of,  247.  301,  313. 

Osmanthus  Delavayi,  242 

Othonna  gracilipes,  87 


Panama  Pacific  Exhibition,  awards 
at,  22 

Parks,  for  Dundee,  159;  and  Staly- 
bridge,  234 

Parks,  economy  in  Edinburgh,  7; 
economy  in  London,  299 ;  the 
Royal,  discussion  in  Parliament 
respecting,  200 

Patrogenesis,  187 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  failure  of 
flowers  of,  to  set,  273,  300,  313, 
326  ;  heavy  crop  of,  336 

Pear,  Mistleto  on  the,  281 ;  "  sooty 
blotch  "  disease  of  (Leptothyrium 
carpophilum),  58 

Pearl,  Raymond'  (Modes  of  Bescarch 
in  Genetics),  271 

Peas,  bottling  green,  339;  inherit- 
ance of  flowering  time  in,  312 : 
rogues  in,  49 

Pelargoniums,  cultivation  of  Zonal, 
175;  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved, 
212,  237;  nosegav,  176,  188,  212, 
225,  237,  274,  281 

Pennsylvania,  forestry  in.  325 

Penrhyn  Castle  gardens,  10 

Pentstemons  in  the  garden,  253, 
266,  277,  307 

Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  the 
'best  varieties  of,  102,  135,  188, 
274 

Petasites  fragrans.  93 

Pe-Tsai.  Chinese  Cabbage,  163 

Phlox  Douglasii,  63 

Phloxes,  perennial.  196 

Phorbia  brassicae  (the  Cabbage  root 
fly),  204 

Plant  food,  the  manufacture  of.  310 

Plant  Portraits  :  Alnus  cordata. 
223  i  Aloe  arborescens  var.  natal  - 
ensis,  335;  Alpina  Elwesii.  173; 
Androsare  coccinea,  173 ;  Aristo- 
lochia  Lawrenceae,  173 ;  Cam- 
panula Zoysii.  336:  Chamaedorea 
nana,  173;  Chrysanthemum  foeni- 
culaceum,  63;  Clematis  Pavolini- 
ana,   223 ;    Cytisus   ratisbonehsis, 


335 ;  Eria  ornata,  63 ;  E.  tomen- 
tosa,  335 ;  Eucharis  Lowii,  173 ; 
Euonymus  Bungeanus,  223; 
Funkia  lancifolia  tardiflora, 
63;  Lobelia  Holstii,  173; 
Lupinus  Chamissonis,  223 ;  Pent- 
stemon  rupicola,  335 ;  Rhododen- 
dron charianthum,  335;  R.  de- 
corum, 335 ;  R.  erubescens,  63 ; 
R.  hypoglaucum,  173;  Saxe- 
gothaea  conspicua,  335 ;  Sophora 
macrocarpa,  173 ;  Sophro-Laelia 
Psyche,  223 

Plant  to  soil,  the  relation  of,  144 

Plant  warfare,  293,  313 

Plants,  effect  of  frost  on,  66,  104, 
106,  120,  134,  149,  162,  176,  224, 
238;  growth  of,  affected  by 
radium,  132;  harmful  effects  of, 
293 ;  lecture  on  breeding  of,  238 ; 
potting  bedding,  19,  39 ;  prohibi- 
tion of  importation  of,  259 

Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy  — 

Dendrobium  Wollastonii,  206; 
Fokienia  Hodginsii,  72;  Hesper- 
aloe  funifera,  46;  Othonna  graci- 
lipes, 87;  Poplars,  Balsam,  230 

Plants  under  glass,  the  cultivation 
of,  4,  19,  33,  47,  61,  74,  89,  103, 
114,  128,  143,  157,  170,  185,  196, 
209,  220,  232,  244,  256,  268,  283, 
296,  309,  320,  332 

Pl?iones,  cultivation  of,  18 

Poison,  Daffodil  bulbs  containing, 
188;  Gloriosa  superba  containing, 
105;  Yew,  12,  39 

Pond  weeds,  to  remove,  304,  328 

Poplars,  new  Balsam,  230 

Populus  Baileyana  identical  with  P. 
Jackii,  274 

Potash,  deposits  of,  in  Alsace,  159 ; 
German,  247  ;  new  sources  of,  49  ; 
Prickly  Pears  (Opuntia  sp.)  con- 
taining. 132  ;  uses  of,  in  agricul- 
ture, 117 

Potato  crops  in  Belgium,  236 

Potatos,  early,  334  :  effect  of  mulch- 
ing on  yield  of,  324  :  experiments 
in  cultivation  of,  237;  field,  re- 
port on  trials  of.  159  :  scarcity  of, 
in  Germany,  236,  284;  sweet 
(Ipomoea  Batatas),  152;  trials  of, 
202 

Poterium  obtusum,  2 

Potting  bedding  plants,  19,  30,  39, 
67 

"  Pour  nos  amis  francais  et  beiges." 
9,  23,  36,  51,  64,  78,  92 

Pratt,  Mr.   F.   G.,  146 

Preserves,  sugarless,  295 

Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia  sp.),  potash 
from,  132 

Primula,  aemula,  167;  P.  blattari- 
formis,  254  ;  P.  chionantha,  167 ; 
P.  citrfna,  167;  P.  florida,  167; 
P.  leimonophila,  167 ;  P.  mala- 
coides,  hardiness  of,  92,  119,  135, 
148,  188;  P.  philoresia,  167;  P. 
silvicola,   318 

Primulas,  new,  167 

Privet,  the  vitality  of,  202 

Propagation  of  trees  and  shrubs  bv 
soft  cuttings,  78.  176 

Protozoa  of  the  soil,  the,  132 

Pruning,  hints  on,  86;  summer,  of 
Aople  trees,  332 

Publications  received,  22,  50,  78. 
106,  114,  146,  174,  200,  212,  247, 
260,  271,  279.  300,  312 

Pugsley,  H.  W.  (Narcissus  /><"  ticus 
and  Its  Allies),  35.  206 

Punnett,  R.  C.  (Mimicry  in  Butter- 
flies), 22 

Pure  Seeds  Act.  benefits  of,  to 
Queensland,  159 

Pyrus  crataegifolia,  7 ;  P.  Sorbus 
planted  in  Wyre  Forest,  200 


Queensland,  benefit  of  Pure  Seeds 
Act  to,  159;  drug-production  in, 
105 


Radium,  effect  of,  on  plant  growth, 

Rainfall,  1915,  50,  63;  February 
177 

Recruiting,  Scottish  horticultural 
trade  and,  7 

Red  Cross  Funds,  collection  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  in  aid  of, 
323;  sale  of  Orchids  for,  167,  199, 
223 ;  National  Rose  Society's 
show  in  aid  of,  335;  B.H.S.  sale 
in  aid  of,  158,  199,  222,  270,  299, 
307,  335 

Red  Currant,  origin  of  the,  263 

Rhododendron  bug  (StephanUis 
Rhododendri),  272 

Rhododendron  fictolaeteum,  168;  R. 
lacteum,  168;  R.  racemosum,  140; 
R.    sulphureum,   223 

Rhododendrons  and  lime,  65,  80 

Ribes  Maximowiczii,  272 

Riviera    flower  trade,   the,   324 

Robinson,  W.  (Plants  in  Health  and 
Disease),  334 

Rock  garden,  a  miniature,  in  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens,  208 

Rock  salt  as  a  deterrent  to  slugs, 
301 

Rogue  Peas,  49 

Root,  R.  R.  (Design  in  Landscape 
Gardening),  73 

Root-cuttings  and  "  sports,"  53,  66. 
Roots,  the    law  as   to   encroaching 
tree,  6 

Rosa  gigantea.    147 

Rosary,  work  in  the,  11,  101,  147, 
155,  182,  212,  217 

Roscoea  cautleoides,  300;  R.  pur- 
purea, 300 

Rose  season,  prospect  for.  212 

Roses,  varieties  of:  Countess  Clan- 
william,  101 ;  Edgar  H.  Burnett, 
101 ;  Fortune's  Yellow,  147  ;  Had- 
ley,  101;  Hoosier  Beauty,  101; 
Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  101  ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Russell.  101;  Mrs.  E. 
Alford,  101 ;  Mrs.  Wemyss 
Quinn.  334;  Old  Gold,  101; 
Ophelia,  101 ;  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
147;  Queen  Mary,  101;  Radiance, 
101 

Roses.  "  enemy  "  names  of,  163  : 
forcing.  70;  fragrant  varieties  of, 
11 ;  hedges  of,  217  ;  ingredients  of 
manure  for,  276;  new  greenhouse, 
101 ;  new,  in  America,  168 ;  refer- 
ence books  on,  155  ;  suitable,  for 
West  Indian  gardens,  11 ;  treat- 
ment of  hothouse,  182 ;  unusual 
methods  of  training,  212 

Roval  Academv,  garden  pictures  at 
the.  261 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  63. 
(annual  meeting)  96 

R.H.S.  :  Bean  trials.  1914.  52; 
Cabbage  trials,  327;  Chelsea 
Show,  187.  285:  Daffodil  Year 
Ronk  susoends  publication, 
284;  French  Bean  trials,  1914. 
?8 ;  Journal.  lH ;  meetings  anH 
committees,  arrangements  for. 
146;  Mvnsntis  trials.  256;  Red 
Cross  Fund=.  sale  of  plants  for. 
158,  199.  222.  270.  299,  307.  308. 
311.  325.  335;  Report  for  1915. 
80;  War  Ho-tiVultnral  Relief 
Fund,  34.  223.  270.  27*    298 

Russell.  E.  ,T.  (A  Student's  Bnoh  on 
Soils  and  Manures),  22 


s 


Salonica,  a  gardener  in.  206;  Mar 

rows  in,  311 
Salt    as  a  tori  -dressing,    160 
Saltmarsh,   Sir   George,   anointment 

of,  48 
Sanders,  T.  W.  (Bock  Gardens  and 

Alpine   Plants,  including    Water, 

Bog  and   Moraine   Gardens),   88 ; 

(Boses  and  Their  Cultivation),  22 
Sargent,      C.      S.      (Plantae      Wil- 

sonianae),  78,   106.  300 


Saxifraga    Boydii    alba,    133,    163 ; 

sancta,  208 
Saxifrages     in     Kirkcudbrightshire, 

early  flowering,  189 
Scale  insects,  243 
Scent  industry,  the,  299 
School  gardens,  246 
Science,  high  and  low,  281 
Scientific  Committee.  —  Allium 
narcissitlorum,      327;       Anemone 
nemorosa,       varieties      of,      2,5b ; 
Apple     fruit     spot,     80;     aspido- 
morpha,     larva    of,     203;     balsa 
wood,    225;    Bouvardia,     "sport- 
ing "      of,     53;     Brodiaea     Sal- 
lowiana,  53;  Campanula, 

heredity  in,  225;  Larda- 
mine  amara,  136;  Chrysan- 
themum Parthenium,  partial 
virescence  in,  225;  Daffodil  with 
double  spathe,  238;  Daphne 
Laureola,  fasciated,  53 ;  Del- 
phinium malformed,  327 ;  Epiden- 
drum  coriaceum,  262;  Fasciation 
reproduced  by  seed,  163 ;  Freesias 
liable  to  "  break,"  203 ;  Fritillaria, 
varieties  of,  238,  262;  fungus,  a 
paint-destroying,  163;  Galanthus 
and  Helleborus,  forms  of,  121 ; 
Gallipoli,  plants  from,  136; 
Hyacinth,  many-spiked,  136 ; 
Irises,  Dutch,  327;  Jasminum 
primulinum,  136 ;  Kitchingia 
uniflora,  136 ;  Maize  with 
twin  seedlings,  262;  Massonia 
pustulata,  53;  Meconopsis  x 
decora,  203 ;  Mint,  hybrid,  53  ; 
Moraea  spathacea,  262 ;  Myrtiis 
communis,  fungus  attacking,  262; 
Narcissus  canadensis,  225;  N. 
Cyclamineus  x  N.  Tazetta  Soleil 
d'Or,  203;  N.  triandrus  albus, 
203 ;  Narcissus  with,  divided 
corona,  225 ;  Narcissus  with  two 
spathes,  262;  Osage  Orange  fruit- 
ing, 80  ;  Peloria,  origin  of,  121 ; 
Plantago  roots,  colour  of,  121 ; 
Plants,  effect  of  screening  on,  136  ; 
Poinciana,  yellow-flowered,  121 ; 
Primula  malacoides,  fasciated,  54; 
P.  sinensis,  double  specimens  of, 
121 ;  Pyracantha  Lelandii,  seeds 
of,  germinating  in  fruit,  225 ; 
Regelio-cyclus  Irises,  262;  Rhodo- 
dendron, gall  on,  80;  R.  irrora- 
tum,  136 ;  Salix  babylonica,  gall 
on,  54 ;  Saxifraga  Aizo-retioides, 
327 ;  Soil,  action  of  caustic  soda 
on,  225 ;  Tropaeolum  majus.  aber- 
rations in,  262,  327;  Ulmus 
campestris  viminalis.  dividing 
leaves  of,  262  :  Vallota  purpurea, 
germination  of.  80 :  Viola  X 
knaptonensis,  327  :  Weldenia  Can- 
dida, 327 

Scottish  fruit  trade  objects  to  im- 
port restrictions,  117 

Scottish  veterans'  garden  city 
schemes.  246 

Seaka.le,  disease  of  (Plasmodiophora 
brassicae),  31 

Season,  the  enrliness  of  the.  121 

Seed  awards  bv  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, 131 

Seed-grnwing  industry,  the,  and  the 
war.  21 

Seeds,  demand  for  farm.  132;  ger- 
mination of,  246  ;  official  analysis 
of,  78:  Sweden's  movement  to- 
wards home-grown.  105 

Seeds  for  France.  50 

Sequoia  gigantea,  252 

Sh-kesneai"  praH<™  222;  New 
York   to  have  a.  334 

Shelter,  belts  of  trees  for,  126 

Shrewsbury,  flowers  in  the  Quarry 
at,  260 ;  Lime  tree  avenue  at,  36 

Shrubs  for  forcing.  246 

Silver  leaf  disease,  316 

Slugs  rock  salt  as  a  deterrent  to, 
301 

Snow,  fertilising  value  of.  148,  178 

Societies:  British  Hardeners' 
(annual  meeting),  250 ;  Chester 
Paxton,  83;  <~!itv  of  London  Rose. 
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76;  Cornwall  Daffodil,  97;  Dover 
Hort.,  251;  East  Ham  Chrys., 
203;  Edinburgh  Botanic,  239; 
Elstree  Hort.,  107;  General  Bulb- 
growers'  of  Haarlem,  262;  Horti- 
cultural Club  (annual  meeting), 
136,  310;  Kew  Guild,  303;  Leeds 
Professional  Gardeners',  216; 
Lewisham  Hort.,  97;  Linnean,  12, 
32,  122,  239,  263,  303,  327 ;  Man- 
chester and  North  of  England 
Orchid,  27,  54,  82,  164,  215, 
251,  275;  Midland  Daffodil, 
249 ;  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  (Southern  Section), 
263;  National  Chrvs.,  54  (annual 
meeting)  96,  123,  203,  214, 
227,  238;  National  Rose  (annual 
meeting),  12,  95,  226;  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation,  97,  191,  239, 
316;  Rossendale  (Bacup)  Hort., 
97;  Royal  Caledonian  Hort.,  54, 
215;  Royal  Hort.,  12,  39,  53, 
67,  80,  93.  (annual  meeting)  94, 
121,  136,  150,  163,  189,  203,  213, 
225,  238,  248,  262,  274,  (Chelsea 
Show)  285.  302,  315,  327,  337; 
Royal  Meteorological.  82.  239: 
Royal  National  Tulip,  302  ;  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricultural,  13,  107 ; 
Scottish  Fruit  Trade,  165 ;  Scot- 
tish Hort.  54,  69,  107,  204,  214. 
276;  Southampton  Royal  Hort., 
69;  United  Hort.  Benefit  and 
Prov.,  54,  123,  (annual  meeting) 
164,  239,  328 

Soil,  aeration  of,  and  plant  growth. 
310,  326 ;  changes  brought  about 
by  heating.  311  ;  relation  of  plant 
to.   144 ;   sterilising,   10,   26 

Solanum  grandiflorum.  12 

Soldanella  alpina  blossoming  in 
January,  135 

Soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  land,  111, 
149 

Soldiers,  assistance  of,  for  farm 
work,  312 :  gardens  for  con- 
valescents. 202 

Sophro  -  Laelio  -  Cattleva  bletehley- 
flora,  154;  S.-L.-C.  xanthina, 
254 

South  Africa,  proposed  exhibitions 
in.  32 

South  Pacific,  Kentia  Palms  in  the, 
118 

Sporting  in  fruit  trees,  207 

Spruce,  the  Norwav  or  Common. 
241.  262.  300.  312  ' 


Squirrels,  grey,  224 

Staly  bridge,  public  park  for,  234 

Staphylea  colchica,  320 

Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum), 
origin  of  name  of,  247,  301,  313 

Stephanitis  Rhododendri  (the  Rhodo- 
dendron hug),  272 

Steriliser,  a  dry  heat,  10,  26 

Sterilising  soil,  10,  26,  53 

Stocks,  double,  76,  93;  trial  of,  at 
Wisley,  234 

Strawberries,  autumn,  273;  to  pro- 
tect, 273 

Streptocarpus  cantabrigiensis,  133  ; 
S.  denticulata,  271 

Strutt,  Hon.  E.  G.,  appointment  of, 
90 

Sugar  Beet,  cultivation  of,  in  East 
Anglia,  146;  to  increase  supplies 
of,  224 

Sugarless  preserves,  295 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  exportation 
of.  91 ;  farm  uses  of,  91,  106,  135 ; 
scarcity  of,  in  war  time,  35 

Sunflowers  in  America,  183 

Sweet  Peas,  hothouse,  325 ;  winter 
flowering,  324 

Swimming-bath  in  a  conservatory-, 
281 

Synthyris  species,  notes  on  the,  100 

•: 


Tea  substitutes  in  Germanv,  247 
Thomas,    H.    H.    [Found    the    Tear 

in  the  Garden),  174 
Timber  Committee,  formation  of,  22 
Timber,  home-grown.  299;  value  of 

English-grown.   105 
Tobacco  plant,  Mosaic  disease  of  the. 

172 
Tomatos.    "  black    stripe "     disease 

of,  336;  commercial  value  of.  42: 

experiments    with.    280;     Mosaic 

disease  of.  172 
Top  dressing,  salt  as  a.  160 
Training  Roses,  unusual  method  of. 

212 
Trebizond  honey.  311 
Tree-roots,  the  law  as  to  encroach- 
ing, 6 
Trees  and  shrubs,   Australian.  234; 

propagation  of,  bv  soft  cuttings, 

78 
Trees,   shelter   in    gardens    afforded 

bv.  126:  suitable,  for  chalky  soil. 


328 ;  treatment  of,  displaced  by 
storms,  211 

Trials  and  experiments,  co-ordina- 
tion of,  202,  210 

Trials  :  Bean,  1914,  52 ;  Cabbage, 
327;  Delphiniums,  48;  Mvosotis, 
256;  Onions,  299;  Potatos,  159, 
202;  Stocks,  234 

Truffles,  French,  335 

Tulip  disease,  313 

Tulips,  rule  respecting  importation 
of,  into  America,  132 


U 


United    States    Government    seed 

awards,  131 
United   States  of  America  and  the 

importation  of  Tulips,  132 
Usk   agricultural    and    horticultural 

institution,  131 


Vegetable  Marrow  Moore's  Cream, 

87 
Vegetable       Products       Committee, 

work  of,  247 
Vegetables,     growing    of,    for    the 

Navy,   300;   growing   of,   in   back 

yards.  236;  market  value  of,  56 
Vegetation,  effect  of  frost  on,  66. 
Vermin,  to  destroy,  132 
Veronica  Hulkeana,  261 
Viburnum  Carlesii,  242 
Vinca   acutiflora   Bert,   87;   V.    dif- 

formis,  87,  136 
Vinery,  the,  294 
Vines,  leaf-spot  on.  267 
Vitis  Thunbergii,  93,  120 


W 

Walntjt  leaves,  demand  for,  in 
France.  91 

War  items,  8.  21,  34.  50.  63.  77.  91. 
105,  118,  132,  146,  160.  174.  187, 
200,  211,  236,  247,  271.  284,  300. 
311.  324 

War.  the  effect  of.  on  seed-growing 
industry,  22  ;  on  supplies  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  35 


Wasps,  destruction  of,  326 

Weed-killer,  sulphuric  acid  as  a,  124 

Weeds  from  ponds,  to  remove,  304 

Weiss,  F.  E.  (Plants  in  Health  and 
Disease),  334 

White  fly,  292,  302 

White,  Sir  Luke,  appointment  of. 
90 

Wilkinson,  A.  E.  (The  Apple),  50 

Williams,  Mr.  R.  O.,  appointment 
of,  187 

Willow  "  Witch's  Broom  "  on  the. 
336 

Wilson,  Mr.  E.  H.,  awarded  George 
Robert  White  medal,  49;  (The 
Cherries  of  Japan),  268 

Wisley,  Alpine  house  at,  169 

Wisley  trials  :  Beans,  1914,  52;  Cab- 
bages, 327 ;  Delphiniums,  48 ; 
Myosotis,  256;  Onions,  299;  Po- 
tatos, 1915,  202 ;  Stocks,  234 

"  Witch's  Broom  "  on  the  Willow, 
336 

Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm 
report,  130 

Wolseley,  Viscountess  (In  a  Cottage 
Garden),  146,  270;  (Women  and 
the  Land),  212,  331 

Women,  emplovment  of,  on  farms, 
228,  271;  in  gardens,  236,  270. 
310 

Women  gardeners,  municipal  train- 
ing for,  145 

Worsdell.  W*.  C.  (The  Principles  of 
Plant  Teratology),  169,  189 

Wnrthing,  early  Grapes  from,  211, 
237 

Wrest  Park  as  a  farm  colony  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,  235 

Wright,  W.  P.  (Hardy  Perennials 
and  Herbaeeovs  Borders),  8 

Wynne,  Mrs.  Brian,  death  of.  223 


Yew  hedges,  a  machine  to  clip.  135 
Yew.  poisoning  by,  12,  39.  132 


Zeppelix    damage,    assessment    of. 

260 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  cultivation  of. 

175 
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Abies  bracteata,  40 

Acacia  Baileyana,  3-32 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  minia- 
ture rock  garden  in,  208 

Aphis  sorbi,  eggs  of,  26 ;  nymphs 
and  larvae  of,  26 

Apple  trees,  pruning  dwarf,  332 

Aquatias,  Mr.   P.,  portrait  of,  5 

Aster  Purdomii.   330 


Balsam  Poplars,  230 

Begonia  manicata  crispa,  145;  leaf 
oi,  146 

Bidens   Beckii,   305 

Briscoe,  Mr.  T.  W.,  portrait  of,  a 

Bull.  Mr.  Edward,  portrait  of,  119 

Bull,  William,  portrait  of  the  late, 
118 

Bull,  Messrs.  W.,  and  Sons,  con- 
servatory of,  117 ;  show  house  of, 
in  1873,'  113 


Campanula  Celsii,  218 ;  growing  on 
wall,  219  :  showing  habit,  220  ;  C. 
Zoysii,  336 

Carnation   Sweet  Anne   Page,  296 

Cephalotus  follicularis  at  Penarth, 
182 ;  C.  follicularis,  showing 
method  of  growth  of,   183 

Cestrum  fasciculatum,  340 

Charcoal   kiln,    section  of,  152 

Chelsea  Show,  exhibits  at  the, 
286,  287,  288,  289,  291 

China,  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer's  ex- 
plorations in,  17,  30.  35,  45,  49, 
77,  86,  91 

Chrysanthemum,  ray  and  disc 
florets  of  the,  203  ' 

Clematis     Crimson    King,    301 

'Coconut,  germination  of  the,  141 ; 
leaf  of  the  double,   141 

'Coelogyne  corymbosa  at  Coles- 
borne,  159 

Oolesborne,    view    of,    105 

Conservatory,  swimming  bath  in 
a,  281 

Convolvulus   Cneorum,  112 

Cotswold  garden.  plants  and 
views  of  a.  99,  105,  134,  159,  161, 
265 

Cotula    myriophylloides,  305 

Croouet  Association's  diagram,  the, 
192 

Cunressus  obtusa,  278 ;  C.  pisi- 
fera,  58 

Cvmbidium  Parishii  Sanderae, 
'307 

Cypripedium  Thalia,  308 


Dahlia  imperialis  at  Verrieres,  16 ; 

inflorescence  of,  21 
Daphne     sp.     growing     wild     near 

Wolvesden,  35 


Delphiniums    on    Wolvesden    Pass, 

91 
Dendrobium  Victoria   Regina,   267 ; 

D.  Wollastonii,  206 


Ellacombe,   Canon,  portrait  of  the 

late,  108 
Erigeron    heteromorphus,   306 
Eucharis    grandiflora   at    Elmhurst, 

120;  E.  Lowii,  173 


Farrer,  explorations  of  Mr.  Regi- 
nald, in  China,  17,  30,  35,  45,  49, 
77,  86,  91 

Flagstaff  for  Kew  Gardens,  a  new, 
22.  24 

Fokienia  Hodgmsii,  72;  in  China, 
73 

Fowler,  J.  Gurney,  portrait  of  the 
late,   240 

Fritillarias  grown  in  moss-fibre, 
164 

Fruit   trees,   "  sporting  "    in,   207 


Gatton     Park.  Lily  Pond  at.  299 
Gladiolus,    flower    development    in, 

53 
Glandina     suttata,      the     Mexican 

mollusc,  162 
Grafting,     diagrams    of     "  crown  " 

and    "  whip,"  197 
Grape    Cooper's  Black,   142 
Groundsels,       giant,       on       Mount 

Kenia,  125,  133 


Harriss,   Mr.   E.,  portrait   of,  4 
Hill.   William,  portrait  of  the  late, 

330 
Hollv  hedge  at  Keele  Hall.  331 
Houftuynia    cordata    growing    in    a 

bog  garden,   170 


I 


Irts  Bakeriana.  156;  I.  bracteata, 
289 ;  I.  ensata  tibetica,  195 ;  I. 
ensata  tibetica  in  its  natural 
Habitat,  194 ;  I.  Rosenbachiana. 
155 :  I.  temiifolia  growing  wild 
in  China.  196:  Iris  sp.  (hypogaea) 
at  Chebson.  17 

Isopyrum  grandiflorum,  77 


Janes,  Mr.  E.  R.,  portrait  of,  5 
Jordan,  Mr.    F.,  portrait  of,   4 


Keele  Hall,  Holly  hedge  at,  331 
Kew   Gardens,  the  Temple   of    the 


Sun  in,  after  the  March  gales, 
199;  before  March  gales,  199; 
new  flagstaff  for,  22,  24 


Laelia  flaviona,  38 

Leek   bulbs,   177 

Leptothyrium   carpophilum    ("sooty 

blotch  "  of  Pear),  59 
Lilium  Roezlii,  44 
Lobelia   Gregoriana,    127 ;   L.    Tele- 

kei  Schweinf,  126 


M 

Masdevallia  deorsa,  154 

Meconopsis  Prattii,  capsules  of,  87 ; 
M.  racemosa  in  China,  86;  M. 
simplicifolia,  313 

Megacarpaea  polyandra,  255  ;  show- 
ing seed  vessels,  256 

Meliosma   cuneifolia    in    China,   279 

Melon,   Canteloup,   "  Vauriac,"   181 

Mexican  mollusc,  a  (Glandina 
guttata),  162 

Miltonia    Frank  Reader,  295 

Montanoa  bipinnatifida,  152 

Moraea  spathacea,  242 

Mount  Kenia,  Giant  Groundsels  and 
Lobelias  on,  125.  133 

Mouse  trap,  a  novel,  324 


N 


Nomocharis  pardanthina,   314 
Notholirion   macrophyllum,  265 


Odontioda  var.   Joan  Fowler,  149 
Odontoglossum    ardentissimum    Me- 

moria  J.   Gurney  Fowler,  282;  0. 

crispum     Leonard     Perfect,    311 ; 

O.  The  Czar,   150 
Olearia  semi-dentata.  329 
Othonna  gracilipes,  88 


Pear        Black        Worcester        with 

"  stranger  "  branch,   207 
Pear,    "  sooty    blotch  "   disease    of 

(Leptothyrium  carpophilum),  59 
Pectis  aquatica,  306 
Pelargonium    inquinans,    175 
Phlox    Douglasii.  63 
Pleione   yannanensis,   161 
Poplars,  new  Balsam.   230 
Pnpulus  Baileyana,  231 
Poterium    obtusum,    2 
Primula  blattariformis    growing   in 

China.    254:    P.    conica.    247:    P. 

conspersa.  286;  P.  helodoxa.  291; 

P.     h.     showitKT    habit,    291  :     P. 

nutans,    262:   P.    sibu'icn,    45;   P. 


silvicola,  318 :  P.  Zuleika  Dobson, 

213 
Pruning  dwarf  Apple  trees,  332 
Pyrus      crataegifolia,      fruits      and 

foliage  of,  7 


Red   Cross   Sale,   frontispiece   from 

the  catalogue  of,  335 
Rhododendron     fictolacteum,      scale 

of  leaf  of,  169:  R.  lacteum,  scale 

from,    168 ;   R.    1. ,    underside    of 

leaf   of,   enlarged,  168 
Ribes  cruentum,   248;  R.    Maximo- 

wiczii,  273 
Rock   garden    in    Aldenham    House 

gardens,  208 
Roses  :     Molly    Bligh,    286 ;     Mrs. 

Brvce  Allan,   223;    Queen   Mary, 

101 
Rowles,  Mr.  W.  F.,  portrait  of,  4 


Saxifraga  Rocheliana  at  Coles- 
borne,  134 ;  S.  Sundermannii, 
189 

Seakale,  disease  of  (Plasmodiophora. 
brassicae),  31 

Sen?cio  sp.  on  Mount  Kenia.  133 

Sophro-Cattleva  Rex,  var.  Orchid- 
hurst,  187 

"  Sporting"  in  fruit  trees,  207 

Sta.pelia  Desmetiana,  211 

Staphylea  colchica.  320 

Steriliser,  a  dry  heat.  10.  11 

Streptocarpus  cantabrigiensis,  131 ; 
S.  denticulata.  271 

Sutton  and  Sons'  exhibit  of  vege- 
tables at  the  Chelsea  Show,  288 

Sweet  Pea  Old   Rose,  323 

Swimming  bath  in  a  conservatory, 
281 

Synthyris  rotundifolia.  100 


Trollius  pumilus  growing  wild   in 
China,  30 


Vegetables    at    the    Chelsea    Show, 

288 
Veronica  Hulkeana  as  a  pot  plant, 

259 
Viburnum   Carlesii,   242. 


W 

\Y\rd,  H.   W. ,  portrait  of  the  late, 

97 
Weston,   Mr.   J.   G..    portrait  of,  5 
Wilsonara  insignis.  312 
Wrest     Park,     Bedfordshire.     235; 

Chinese  bridge  in  the  gardens  at, 

236 
Wricht,  John,   portrait  of  the  late, 

251 
Wvthes.     George,    portrait    of     the 

late,  316 
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DEEP    CULTIVATION    AND    FOOD 
SUPPLY. 

ONE  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  is 
that  attention  lias  been  drawn  to 
the  necessity  of  increasing  our  home 

supplies  oi   1' I   ;iinl  t"  tin-  need   for  rais- 

ing  the  standard  of  productiveness  of  the 
soil. 

When  reading  some  of  the  written 
opinions  on  the  subject,  however,  one  is 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  writers  have 
either  not  given  much  attention  to  the 
economics  underlying  the  question,  or 
have  hail  hut  little  experience  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  hind. 

Increased   food   production,  whether  by 

means  of  increase  of  area  under  eultivs 
tion  in  the  case  of  land  of  low  product- 
ivity, or  by  intensive  methods  tending  to 
increase  the  productive  power  of  the  soil, 
means  increase  of  capital  (which  may  not 
be  i-eadily  available)  and  of  labour  which 
at  the  present  moment  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Depreciation  of  the  efforts  of  others  is 
cheap  enough,  but  it  is  not  so  easv  to  give 
practical  suggestions,  or  suggestions  that 
can  be  readily  carried  out  with  the 
effect  of  obtaining  increased  yield  without 
reducing  the  margin  of  profit.  There  are 
few  undertakings  in  which,  as  a  win!', 
the  margin  of  profit  is  more  precarious 
than  in  the  market  gardening  industry. 
The  nature  of  most  of  the  products  pre- 
cludes those  means  of  preservation  which 
are  adopted  with  other  kinds  of  food  in 
order  to  balance  the  supply  with  the  de- 
mand. Hence,  any  grower,  before  put- 
ting further  capital  into  Ins  land  in  the 
shape  of  deeper  tillage,  must  assure  him- 
self that  such  capital  will  return  a  reason- 
able amount  of  interest,  which  he  himself 
will  receive  and  not  the  next  tenant  or 
his  landlord. 

Cultivation    is    an    operation    which    re- 


quires both  time  and  money.  The  higher 
it  is,  the  greater  the  outlay,  and  the 
longer  the  time  required  in  which  to  de- 
velop it..  Deficiency  in  the  requisite 
capital,  combined  with  the  stern  necessity 
for  some  immediate  return,  may  delay,  if 
not  altogether  prevent,  the  full  develop- 
ment of  potentialities. 

A  remark  was  once  made  within  my 
hearing  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  in  education  is  leisure.  1  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true.  I  think  it  is  equally 
true  with  reference  to  the  soil  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  term  leisure  I  interpret  as 
meaning  comparative  freedom  from 
pressing   economic  considerations. 

S.it d'  us   know    by   experience   what 

may   he   accomplished    in    a    few  years   with 

the  most  intractable  and  unpromising 
sc.il.  where  the  circumstances  permit,  and 
when  economic  considerations  are  not 
paramount.  Vet  it  oan  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  methods  altogether  solve 
the  problem. 

It  may  he  permissible  to  lools  upon  some 
of  the  monej  spent  in  this  way  in  the  lighl 
of  capital  investment,  but  for  the  man 
who  is  compelled  to  gel  his  living  out  of 
the  soil  deep  cultivation,  except  that  of  a 
very  rudimentary  order,  is  out  of  ques- 
tion. 

Radical  improvement  in  the  physical 
condition  of  heavy  soil  and  sub-soils  is  for 
him  a  difficult  problem.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely   the  kind  of  land  which  only  unlocks 

its  store  oi'   l' I     ami   develops   its  latent 

fertility  in  proportion  to  the  improve 
incut  in  its  physical  condition  effected  l>\ 
cultivation. 

The  advice,  frequently  given,  to  trench" 

and    put     in     two    g 1    layers    of   stable 

manure,  or  it  maj  be  one  of  manure  and 
niie  of  leaf  mould,  is  excellent  when  it  can 
ir.  carried  out.  Nothing  will  improve  the 
texture  of  heav\  land  ao  quickly  as  liberal 
supplies  of  organic  manure  combined  with 
frequent,  deep  and  judicious  working. 
But  even  then  this  treatment  is  required 
for  a  number  of  years  in  order  to  bring 
stiff  agricultural  hind  into  the  condition 
seen    in   the  quarters    of    soine    of    1  lie    1 

table  gardens  belonging  to  private  estab- 
lishments.      And       what       of       the      cost  .' 

To  begin  with,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to-day  to  purchase  any  quantity 
of  manure,  except  in  a  few  par- 
ticular areas,  under  5s.  to  6s.  per  load. 
These  loads  are  usually  considerably  less 
than  a  ton  in  weight.  As  to  applying  two 
srood  layers,  1  find  half  a  load  to  a  pole 
or  eighty  loads  to  an  acre,  is  little  more 
than  a  good  sprinkle,  and  even  this  quan- 
tity is  quite  inadequate  to  bring  about 
rapidly  any  great  improvement  in  the 
texture  of  bad-working  soils.  On  some  of 
the  heavy  brick  earths  of  Middlesex  it  was 
at  one  time  by  no  means  unusual  to  apph 
120  tons  to  the  acre  when  the  market  gar 
dener  first  took  them  in  hand;  quite  re- 
cently one  man  told  me  that  if  for  any 
reason  he  missed  manuring  for  a  year,  he 
increased  the  amount  in  the  one  follow- 
ing! What  a  chance  for  the  deep  spades- 
man I 

Successful  market  gardening  on  a  small 
scale,    apart     from     the     business    aspect. 


is  very  largely  a  matter  of  securing  a  dose 
.succession  of  marketable  crops.  This 
means  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  oleai 
iug,  preparing  and  planting  the  land. 
and  this  postulates  ease  in  and  fre- 
quent opportunity  for  working,  togethei 
with  avoidance  of  the  delays  by  weather, 
which  are  all  too  frequent  where  there  is 
not  a  considerable  depth  of  what  may  he 
termed  more  or  less  permanent  tilth.  The 
latter  is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from 
the  shallow  transitory  kind  which  may  be 
obtained  on  the  heaviest  of  land  by  a 
patient  cultivator  of  good  judgment  and 
ample  means  in  a  favourable  season,  but 
which  in  an  unfavourable  one  may  never 
he  obtained  at  all  except  by  missing 
a  particular  crop  altogether.  This  raises 
the  question  of  the  suitability  of  this 
type  of  html  for  the  smaller  cultivator,  but 
into  that   I  cannot  enter  here. 

Most  of  us  are  vol  \  well  aware  that 
many  crops  can  hi'  grown  on  heavy  land 
with  much  smaller  quantities  of  stable 
manure  than  those  cited  above.  Some  of 
us  know,  too.  something  of  the  evil  effects 
on  the  texture  of  heavy  soils  of  repeated 
dressings  of  some  kinds  of  artificial 
inanues. 

But  any  cultivator  whose  heart  is  in  his 
land — his  head  must  necessarily  be  in  his 
business   -not     only    aims    at     producing 

a 1  crops  at   a  reasonable  cost ,  but  also  at 

producing  permanent  improvement  in  the 

physical  eon. lit  ions  of  his  soil. 

From  my  own  experience  in  dealing  with 

heavy  land  just  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion— excepting  such  as  has  been  good 
pasture — and  with  heavy  land  that  has 
previously  received  only  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion for  agricultural  crops,  I  have  found 
that  even  eighty  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre  would  not  permit  of  much,  if 
any.  being  used  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  —  presuming  that  trench- 
iiu  was  possible — for  the  purposes 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
subsoil.  It  would,  as  Mi-.  Brotherston 
hinted  in  a  recent  article,  be  more  profit- 
able— at  any  rate,  for  a  few  years — to  use 
all  available  manure  as  near  the  surface 
as  the  nature  of  the  crop  permitted  in 
order    in    break    down    the    tenacity   of    the 

top  soil,  ami  thereby  render  early 
working  and  early  sowing  possible. 

By  keeping  the  manure  near  the  sur- 
face decomposition  would  take  place  more 
rapidly,  and  the  possibility  of  manurial 
matter  being  washed  down  beyond  reach 
e>'  the  roots  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  fact  that  the  roots  of  some  crops  do 
not  penetrate  deeply  into  well-broken 
but  c  Id  land  is  sometimes  overlooked.  It 
i-  in  the  infantile  stages  of  growth  when 
a  irood  supplv  of  finely-divided  humus  is 
most    needed    and  when   a   deficiency   may 

have  the  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  crop. 
Km  tin  r.  a  layer  of  manure  some  distance 
below  the  surface  in  a  soil  that  has  not 
heen  well  worked  down  to  a  fine  condition 
to  the  depth  of  the  manure  is  apt  to  be 
so  tenacious  of  moisture  that  it  will  not 
part  with  it  readily  to  the  soil  above,  and 
until  the  roots  get  down  into  the  manure, 
crops  are  often  seen  to  suffer  though 
there  may  be  ample  reserves  of  moisture 
in   the  soil.      This  condition   is  not   likelv 
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to  arise  in  a  soil  long  cultivated,  but  frequently 
occurs  on  freshly-broken  land. 

In  my  own  case,  and  when  using  manure  in 
autumn  in  half-decayed  condition,  I  hare  fre- 
quently had  it  spread  over  or  immediately  under 
the  surface,  and  harrowed  in  during  early  spring. 
This  method  gave  better  results,  both  as  regards 
crops  and  quality  of  tilth,  than  in  other  instances 
where  the  manure  was  buried  in  the  usual 
fashion,  during  the  process  of  digging.  F.  G. 
Drew,  University  College,  Beading. 
(To  be  continued.) 


POTERIUM    OBTUSUM. 


This  Japanese  species  (see  fig.  1),  tie  finest 
of  all  the  Burnets,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  August  17  last,  when 
the  Floral  Committee  conferred  on  it  the  Award 
of  Merit.  The  specimens  shown  on  that  occa- 
sion did  not  represent  this  handsome  plant  at  its 
best.  A  well-grown  plant  makes  a  bushy  speci- 
men about  3  feet  high,  with  long,  pinnate  leaves, 
consisting  usually  of  six  pairs  of  rounded  leaf- 
lets, so  that  the  foliage  is  an  additional  attrac- 
tion. The  flower-stems  are  freely  branched,  and 
bear  on  each  terminal  shoot  pendant,  crimson- 
coloured  spikes  up  to  3£  inches  in  length  and 
about  1  inch  in  diameter.  During  the  summer 
a  long  succession  of  these  beautiful  tail-like 
masses  of  flowers,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
highly-coloured  filaments,  are  produced.  The 
plant  is  easily  cultivated  and  grows  freely  in 
light,  inch  soils  in  situations  exposed  to  full  sun- 
shine. Like  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  the 
species  may  be  increased  by  division  in  the 
autumn  or  spring.  The  correct  name  is  P. 
obtusum,  not  P.  obtusatum,  under  which  name 
it  was  shown.     W.  I. 


NOVELTIES  OF  1915. 


ORCHIDS. 

In  taking  our  customary  review  of  the  Orchids 
which  have  been  produced,  or  come  into  promi- 
nence, during  the  past  year,  we  find  that  the 
number  certificated  is  smaller  than  usual,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  war. 

The  novelties  in  Orchids  are,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, from  the  hands  of  the  regular  hybridists, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  who  have  worked 
on  scientific  principles.  These  have  made  fine 
displays  both  at  the  R.H.'S.  London  shows  and 
at  the  Manchester  and  North  of  England  meet- 
ings. The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave 
eighty-five  awards  to  novelties.  This  is  under 
the  average,  the  deficiency  being  chiefly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  absence  of  two  or  three  former 
exhibitors.  That  there  will  be  no  lack  of  novel- 
ties in  the  future  is  evident  in  the  number  of 
new  seedlings,  chiefly  flowering  for  the  first  time, 
published  in  our  periodical  lists  of  hybrid  Orchids, 
in  which  nearly  four  hundred  are  registered  in 
1915. 

As  a  constant  exhibitor  of  the  best  forms,  J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Braekenhurst,  Pembury, 
takes  the  lead,  having  obtained  sixteen  First  class 
Certificates  and  thirteen  Awards  of  Merit.  His 
plants  are  of  the  highest  class,  both  in  floral  and 
cultural  points.  His  First-class  Certificate  plants 
were  Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii  albens  and  B.-C. 
Cliftonii  Fowler's  variety,  two  good  whites; 
Cattleya  Sybil  var.  Scintillant,  and  C.  Transyl- 
vania, both  of  rare  colour;  C.  Luegeae,  Fowler's 
variety,  of  model  form  ;  Dendrobium  Triumph 
(Dalhousicanuin  x  thyrsiflorum).  appropriately 
named;  Odontoglossum  Mars,  0.  Princess  Mary, 
0.  President  Poincare,  0.  Menier  St.  Vincent,  0. 
Pembury,  and  the  fine  0.  Georgius  Rex,  which, 
with  its  large  spike  of  twenty-eight  flowers,  each 
4^  inches  across,  occupied  the  place  of  honour  at 


the  Holland  House  show,  securing  a  First-class 
Certificate  and  Lindley  Medal.  The  other  F.C.C. 
plants  were  Laelio-Cattleya  J.  F.  Birkbeck, 
Fowler's  variety,  Odontonia  Charlesworthii  Fow- 
ler's variety,  and  Sophro-Cattleya  Sylvia.  The 
Awards  of  Merit  went  to  Cattleya  Trianae  alba 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  large,  pure  white;  C.  Harold 
Fowler's  variety,  C.  Drapsiana  vinosa,  C. 
Hardyana  alba  Fowler's  variety,  C.  Sybil  rotundo 
bella,  Cymbidium  Schlegelii  Fowler's  variety, 
Odontioda  Red  Cross,  Dendrobium  Hookerianum 
Fowler's  variety,  with  fringed  petals,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  King  Manoel  (one  of  the  richest  in 
colour  of  the  medium-sized  Laelio-Cattleyas), 
L.-C.  Canhamiana  Fowler's  variety,  L.-C.  eximia 
delicatissima,  and  L.-C.  Thyone  Fowler's  variety. 
Sir  Jeremiah   Colman,   Bart.,    Gatton  Park   (gr. 


Miltonia  Hyeana  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  and  (at  the 
Chelsea  Show)  the  Davidson  Cup  for  the  pretty 
white  Cattleya  Mendelii  Queen  Mary.  W.  R. 
Lee,  Esq.,  Plumpton  Hall,  Heywood,  obtained 
on  August  31  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Cattleya 
Sybil  Georgius  V.  Rex,  a  sterling  novelty  of 
rich  colour,  and,  on  April  13,  Awards  of  Merit 
for  the  fine  Odontoglossum  Leviathan  and  Odon- 
tioda Zenobia  Leeana. 

Cypripediums  were  shown  in  large  numbers  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  many  failed  to  reach  the  high 
standard  now  required.  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq., 
Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-Water  (gr.  Mr.  Page), 
showed  (at  the  first  meeting  of  the  year)  C.  Chris- 
topher var.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  C.  Pyramus 
Chardwar  variety,  both  flowers  securing  First- 
class   Certificates.      R.    Windsor   Rickards,    Esq., 


[Photon ''(i ph    by    TT'.    Irving. 
Fig.    1. — POTERIUM    OBTUSUM  :   FLOWER-SPIKES    crimson. 


Mr.  Collier),  whose  groups  always  contain  inte- 
resting rare  species  and  good  hybrids,  secured 
First-class  Certificates  for  Catasetum  Bungerothii 
"Mrs.  Tom  Fielden,"  a  large,  clear  white; 
Laelio-Cattleya  Isabel  Sander  Gatton  Park 
variety  ;  Odontioda  Colmaniae,  a  good  yellow  and 
scarlet  flower;  and  Awards  of  Merit  for  Odonto- 
glossum eximium  xanthotes  and  Cattleya  Men- 
delii Mrs.  Smee,  a  fine  survival  of  the  old 
Hackbridge  collection.  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The 
Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  showed 
Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Schriiderae  Shrubbery 
variety,  the  largest  white,  and  gained  a  First- 
class  Certificate ;  he  also  obtained  Awards  of 
Merit  for  B.-C.   Vilmoriniana  Shrubbery  variety, 


Usk  Priory,  Monmouth,  obtained  Awards  of 
.Merit  for  C.  Mrs.  Rickards,  a  model  flower,  finely 
marked ;  C.  Iona  Priory  variety,  and  C.  Swallow- 
tail. J.  F.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Brockhurst,  East 
Grinstead,  showed  many  hybrids,  and  secured 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cymbidium  Coningsby- 
anum  Brockhurst  variety.  Baron  Schroder,  The 
Dell.  Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Bhill), 
showed  Laelio-Cattleya  Anaconda,  one  of  the 
most  richly  coloured  hybrids  of  the  year.  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Howes),  who  has  shown  selections  of 
his  fine  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  obtained  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  Per- 
fect Gem  (a  seedling  form).     C.  J.  Phillips,   Esq., 
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Seveuoaks,  obtained  a  similar  award  for  Odonto- 
glossum Sandhurstiense. 

E.  R.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  several  good  new  Orchids,  and 
secured  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Brasso-Cattleya 
Admiral  Jellicoe  Broadlands  variety. 

Nurserymen. 

In  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  be- 
longs  the  honour  of  introducing  the  two  best  of 
the  very  few  new  Orchid  species  of  the  year,  both 
of  which  secured  Awards  of  Merit,  viz.,  the  re- 
markable Bulbophyllum  Balfourianum,  and  the 
pretty  white  Vanda  luzonica.  In  the  fine  albino- 
Cypripedium  Curtisii  Sanderae,  which  gained  a 
First-class  Certificate  on  June  8,  they  showed 
the  best  imported  novelty  of  the  year.  Their 
awards  for  hybrids  were: — First-class  Certificate 
for  Cattleya  Lady  Veitch,  a  charming  white 
variety;  and  Awards  of  Merit  for  Laelio-Cat- 
tleya  St.  Alban  (rich  yellow),  L.-C.  Invincible 
His  Majesty,  L.-C.  Gold  Star,  and  Lycaste 
Janet  Rose.  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Haywards  Heath,  who  regularly  show 
groups  of  interesting  species  and  fine 
hybrids,  secured  First-class  Certificates  for 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Mrs.  E.  Ashworth  and 
Cattleya  Venus  Princess  Mary-  They  also  gained 
Awards  of  Merit  for  Odontioda  Aphrodite  and 
0.  Patricia,  in  which  the  effect  of  new  colours  in 
large  Odontoglossum-like  flowers  is  shown; 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
a  large  and  handsomely  blotched  seedling  form  ; 
and  Laelio-Cattleya  Fascinator-Mossiae  Moon- 
light, a  pretty  albino. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchidhurst. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  famous  for  their  fine  strain  of 
Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas,  have  on  several 
occasions  shown  selections  of  good  quality,  secur- 
ing for  several  of  them  the  new  award  for 
seedlings,  "Preliminary  Commendation."  Other 
Awards  of  Merit  were  obtained  for  Odontoglossum 
Aglaon  Orchidhurst  variety  (shown  at  Chelsea), 
Brasso-Cattleya  Mars,  Cattleya  Ajax  Primros" 
Dame,  C.  Ashtoniae  alba,  and  C.  Maggie  Raphael 
Sandhurst  variety.  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black, 
Slough,  secured  First-class  Certificates  for 
Cattleya  King  George  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Golden 
Queen,  two  fine  yellow  flowers  well  meriting  the 
distinction ;  and  Awards  of  Merit  for  Cattleya 
Olympus,  C.  Tityus  Rex,  Cypripedium  Arthuri- 
anum  Langley  variety,  Laelio-Cattleya  Fascina- 
tor-Mossiae var.  Imogene,  L.-C.  Nena,  Odontioda 
I. ainli.  auiana  Nellie;  ami  Pisa  Blackii,  the  latter 
an   acceptable   addition   to    greenhouse  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  obtained  First-class  Certificates  for  three 
of  the  handsomest  novelties  of  the  year — Laelio- 
Cattleya  Sybil,  Low's  variety,  L.-C.  Alex  (a  fine 
yellow),  and  Cattleya  Hardyana  His  Majesty,  a 
very  handsome  dark  flower.  They  also  obtained 
aa  Award  of  Merit  for  Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii 
\  ai.  Sir  John  French.  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
\l  n  Bean,  Conksbridge,  secured  Awards  of  Merit 
for  Laelio-Cattleya  Helius.  Cattleya  Paula,  and 
Sophro-Cattleya  Pearl,  and  showed  many  other 
interesting  novelties.  Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.. 
Southgate,  the  raisers  of  the  handsome  C. 
iridescens  and  its  hybrids,  which  have  been  so 
well  shown  during  the  year  frequently, 
nlitained  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  for  the 
dark   and    well-formed    Cattleya    Moira    rubra. 

The  following  novelties  in  Orchids  were  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1915: — 

Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii  albens,  Supp..  Febru- 
ary 27. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Menda,  March  20,  p.  153. 

Bulbophyllum  appendiculatum.  January  23,  p.  38. 

Bulbophyllum  Balfourianum.  July  24,   p.  53. 

Bulbophyllum  Binnendijkii,   January  23,  p.  38. 

Bulbophyllum  minim,  January  23,  p.  39. 

Cattleya' citrina   (at  Chelsea),' May  22,  p.   280. 

Cattleya  Lady  Veitch,  October  2,  'p.  220. 

Cattleya  Svbil  (two  extreme  varieties),  August  21, 
p.  119. 


Cymbidium  Alexanderi  albens,  January  16,  p.  26. 
Cvmbidium  Schlegelii  Fowler's  var.,  February  27, 

p.  108. 
Cypripedium  Arthurianum  Langley  var.,  January 

9,  p.  23.. 
Cypripedium  Curtisii  Sanderae,  June  19,  p.  338. 
Cvpripedium  Iona  Priory  var.,   November  27,  p. 

341. 
Cypripedium  luteum,  May  15,  p.  257. 
Cypripedium  papuanum,  n.  sp.,  August  28,  p.  131. 
Cypripedium  Sanderianum,  October  16,  p.  243. 
Dendrobium   Triumph,   February   13,    p.    76. 
Laelio-Cattleya   J.    F.    Birkbeck   Fowler's    var., 

April  10,  p.   192. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Gold  Star,  July   31,  p.   60. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Sibyl  Low's  var.,  May  29,  p.  297. 
Odontioda  Aphrodite,  December  11,  p.   370. 
Odontioda   Latona,   January  23,  p.    48. 
Odontioda  Zenobia  Leeana,  April  24,  p.  218. 
Odontoglossum  Herculaneum.  March  13.  p.  132. 
Odontoglossum  Leviathan,  May  1.  p.  230. 
Polystachya  paniculata,  August  7,  p.  85. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE   RULES   OF   BOTANICAL 
NOMENCLATURE. 


It  has  long  been  apparent  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  desire  to  have  correct  names  for  the 
plants  in  their  gardens,  that  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  accepted,  or  supposed  to  be  accepted, 
by  botanists,  has  become  impossible,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  can  have  a  much  better  illustration 
of  the  confusion  which  arises  if  we  attempt  to 
follow  them,  than  your  recent  article  on  the 
revision  of  the  genus  Meconopsis,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Sir  David  Prain  in  the  Kcw  Bulletin 
No.  4  of  this  year.  Gardeners  must  have  Latin 
names  for  the  plants  that  they  grow,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  do  not  much  care  whether  the 
names  are  correct  according  to  the  rules  of 
botany  or  not,  so  long  as  the  same  name  is  used 
by  everyone  for  the  same  plant.  Others,  like 
myself,  prefer  to  use  correct  names  when  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  provided  that  these  names  are 
not  continually  changed  and  rechanged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  ideas  of  botanists  who,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  or  in  England,  may  by 
such  a  careful  study  as  the  one  in  question,  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  names  in  cur- 
rent use  are  wrung.  And  when  once  a  plant  has 
been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  under  a  name 
which  lias  become  generally  known,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get    a   new   name  into  general   use. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  has  shown 
how  this  affects  the  genus  Meconopsis.  I  will 
mention  one  or  two  instances  which  have 
occurred  in  my  own  work.  When  I  was  writing 
the  monograph  of  the  genus  Lilium,  I  examined, 
with  Mr.  Baker's  help,  the  original  specimens  of 
Japanese  Lilies  described  by  Thunberg.  and  we 
agreed  that  the  plant  described  and  figured  by 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  Botaniral  Magazine  as 
L.  Krameri  was  the  same  as  Thunberg's 
L.  japbnicum,  and  on  the  ground  of  priority 
adopted  the  latter  name.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  Lily  which  was  generally  grown  as  L.  Thun- 
bergianum,  a  name  adopted  by  such  good 
botanists  as  Lindley,  Regel,  Baker  and  Du- 
chartre,  we  changed  its  name,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason,  to  that  of  L.  elegans,  Thunberg. 
Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  and  the  old 
names  are  still  generally  used.  In  the  first 
volume  of  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  two  cases  occur,  in  one  of  which — 
namely,  Araucaria  imbricata,  we  did  not  follow 
the  rule  of  priority  .on  the  ground  of  the  general 
use  of  the  name  imbricata  for  a  very  long  period, 
though  there  are  two  older  and,  perhaps,  more 
appropriate  names — Araucaria  Molina  and  A. 
chilensis,  Mirbel.     In  the  other  case  we  adopted 


the  oldest  name,  Thuya  plicata,  D.  Don,  lor  tin- 
tree  generally  known  as  T.  gigantea,  Nuttall,  but 
still  commonly  catalogued  and  kuown  by  nursery- 
men as  T.  Lobbi.  I  myself  cannot  get  out 
of  the  habit  of  calling  it  T.  gigantea;  and  when 
I  do  call  it  T.  plicata  most  people  do  not  know 
what  I  mean.  There  are  other  cases  in  which 
we  have  not  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  names  used 
by  Sargent  and  others  for  various  reasons:  and 
if  we  have  sinned,  we  sin   in  good  company. 

To  me  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  attempt  to 
enforce  these  rules  strictly  is  impossible,  as  I 
believe  it  will  be  in  the  case  of  Meconopsis  Wal- 
lichi  and  M.  nepalensis;  and  though  I  do  not 
blame  Sir  D.  Prain  for  using  what  he  considers 
more  correct  ones,  I  do  not  think  that  the  names 
he  prefers  will  be  adopted  by  those  who  have 
long  known  the  plants  under  the  names  used  by 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  Flora  of  British  India. 
Hooker  knew  both  the  plants  a  great  deal  better 
than  De  Candolle  or  Wallich  did,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  where  the  evidence  for  a  change  of 
name  is  so  slight  as  in  this  case,  the  names  used 
in  the  Flora  of  British  India  are  good  enough  to 
follow. 

My  own  idea,  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
similar  difficulties  in  zoological  nomenclature 
(of  which  I  have  abundant  instances  in  the 
names  of  English  birds  and  butterflies),  is  that 
whenever  a  competent  and  careful  author  has 
published  a  generally  accessible  systematic 
work,  showing  evidence  that  he  had  sufficient 
material  or  knowledge  of  the  objects  describi  i 
enable  him  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  such  works 
should  be  accepted  by  future  students  as  the 
starting-point  for  nomenclature.  The  great 
majority  of  the  older  authors  had  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  materials  to  enable  them  to 
describe  what  they  called  species.  Too  often 
they  described  from  single  specimens,  sometimes 
as  imperfect  as  the  one  on  which  De  Candolle's 
Stylophorum  nepalense  was  based,  without 
knowing  the  exact  origin  of  the  specimen,  or 
whether  it  was  typical  of  the  species.  Such  so- 
called  types  and  such  so-called  descriptions,  have 
no  right  to  priority,  and  however  carefully 
studied  will  only  lead,  as  they  have  notably  done 
in  British  ornithology,  to  continual 
name  about  which  the  highest  authorities  do  not 
and  never  will  agree. 

If  the  Botanical  Congress  is  ever  held  in  Lon- 
don, I,  though  having  no  claim  to  lie  called  a 
systematic  botanist,  will  to  the  best  of  my  power 
uphold  the  above  opinion,  which  has  been  ;' 
ing  stronger  as  my  knowledge  grows  ;  and  though 
I  expect  that  the  naturalists  of  the  United  States 
will  disagree  with  me,  I  do  not  despair  of  the  sup- 
port of  many  who  realise  the  depth  of  confusion 
into  which  the  present  rules  are  leading  us.  For 
if  things  go  on  as  they  are,  can  we  wonder  if  a. 
future  generation  of  horticulturists — who  ought  to 
work  in  collaboration  with  botanists,  jusl  as 
botanists  ought  to  work  with  horticulturi 
should  find  their  salvation  in  adopting  a 
new  code  of  rules  for  themselves,  than 
which  I  can  conceive  no  greater  misfor- 
tune for  both  these  allied  branches 
science.  The  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
but  it  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  radical 
reform  sooner  or  later,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a. 
subject  more  fit  to  be  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  or  one  in  which  its 
editors,  past  and  present,  could  more  skilfully 
guide  us. 

Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  scientific 
nomenclature  .should  be  looked  on  as  a  servant, 
and  not  as  a  master ;  that  what  were  good  rules 
fifty  years  ago  are  not  applicable  to  the  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  variation  and  hybridism  : 
and  that  the  immense  number  of  local  scientific 
periodicals  now  published  are  inaccessible  to  the 
great  majority  of  both  gardeners  and  botanists  ; 
and  we  shall  soon  agree  upon  some  rules  which 
will  overcome  a  great  many  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties.    II.   ./.  Elwes,   Oolesborne. 
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The  Week's  Work 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

R\     William    F.    Eowles,    Gardener    to    Major    Hoare. 
Ellisfl  lid    Maud,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Shrubbery  Borders.— A  light  forking  of 
shrubbery  borders  will  not  only  give  the  garden 
a  tidy  appearance,  but  bury  all  fallen  leaves. 
which  will  prove  a  valuable,  manure.  Take  the 
opportunity  to  first  give  the  borders  a.  dressing 
of  short  manure.    A  policy  should  be  inaugurated 

of  enriching 
the  borders 
with  ma- 
nure once 
in  three  or 
four  years. 
This  can 
be  made  an 
a  n  n  u  a  1 
charge  by 
d  i  v id  i ng 
the  whole 
area  to  be 
dealt  with 
roughly  in- 
to three  or 
four  parts 
and  manur- 
ing one 
part  each 
season.  This  will  equalise  the  expenditure 
on  manure  and  labour.  Where  bulbs  are 
grown  in  the  borders  care  must  be  exercised 
in  digging  not  to  injure  them.  The  pruning  of 
such  shrubs  as  need  it  should  also  be  done  and 
the  grass  edges  trimmed,  to  give  the  garden 
a  clean  and  orderly  appearance.  Buddleias 
should  be  cut  hard  back  :  in  the  case  of  B. 
variabilis  magnifiea  by  pruning  severely  and 
using  a  good  dressing  of  manure  at  the  roots, 
we  may  confidently  expect  the  flower-spikes  to 
be  2  feet  in  length.  Ceanothus  azureus  Gloire 
de  Versailles  should  also  be  cut  back  hard  wh-n 
grown  in  bush  fcjim.  This  beautiful  shrub  is 
usually  grown  against  a  wall  for  shelter,  but 
here— -650  feet  above  sea-level — it  does  well  in  the 
open  exposed  to  severe  winds  from  the  south' 
west.  Alyssum  argenteum  is  a  good  plant  to 
associate  with  this  '  thus— either  as  an  in- 
formal edging  or  groundwork,  for  both  plants 
flower  approximately    at  the   same  time. 

Some  January  Flowers.—  We  have  so  few 
flowers  in  the  garden  during  the  winter  that  we 
should  cherish  such  as  may  be  expected  to  bloom 
some  time  in  winter.  Among  these  is  the  beauti- 
ful Iris  stylosa,  which  may  often  be  had  in 
bloom  during  December.  The  flowers  are  in- 
jured by  frost  when  they  expand,  therefore 
when  frost  threatens  they  should  be  gathered 
and  allowed  to  develop  in  water.  They  have  a 
faint  perfume.  This  Iris  seems  to  do  best  when 
left  to  grow  undisturbed  for  many  years.  It 
does  well  beneath  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing 
south,  and  forms  a  pleasing  feature  at  the 
foot  of  a  dry  wall  bounded  bv  a  gravel 
path.  The  white  variety  is  not  equal  to  the 
blue  for  beauty.  Anemone  bland  a  is  another 
winter-flowering  plant  deserving  attention,  but 
it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  later-flowering 
A.  appenina.  The  flowers  when  pulled  last  well 
in  water.  Some  growers  recommend  a  partially 
shaded  border  for  Anemones,  but  this  species 
grows  well  in  full  sunshine  during  its  flowering 
period.  Helleborus  niger  seems  almost  unaffected 
by  cold  weather.  Lengthened  stems  and  cleaner 
flowers  are  obtained  by  placing  a  hand-h'p' 
over  them.  When  replanting  Christmas  Roses, 
choose  i  deep,  rich  soil.  Erica  carnea  is  an  early- 
flowering  plant,  but  we  can  never  be  quite  sure 
how  near  to  the  New  Year  the  flowers  will  open. 
Like  other  Heaths,  it  flourishes  in  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  but  will  grow  fairly  well  in  a  heavy 
day  when  established.  From  a  sowing  made  in 
May  the  Giant  Double  Daisy  will  often  flower  in 
January,  and  it  will  still  fulfil  its  purpose  as  a. 
spring  flower. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan-,   Gardener  to  Lady  Xux-bi-rxhouie, 
Waiter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Strawberries.  — The  beginning  of  January  is 
a  good  time  for  the  majority  of  growers  to  start 
their  first  batch  of  pot  Strawberries  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  The  plants  may  be  started 
in  a  heated  pit  on  a  bed  of  fermenting  leaves, 
as  the  bottom  warmth  will  gently  stimulate  the 

roots,  and 
p  re  vent 
early  attacks 
of  red 
spider.  Very 
little,  if 
a  n  y,  fire 
heat  will  be 
necessary  to 
maintain 
the  t  e  m  - 
perature  at 
40°  to  45°, 
w  h  i  c  h 
should  not 
be  exceeded 
much  dur- 
ing the  early 
stages,  ex- 
cept by  a  few  degrees  during  the  daytime.  Select 
weTI-ripened  plants  with  single  crowns  in  2^- 
inch  pots,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower-trusses 
appear  stand  the  plants  in  the  lightest 
part  of  the  Strawberry  house,  or  place  them  on 
a  shelf  in  the  early  Peach  house,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  50°  to  56°.  Let  fresh,  warm  air 
circulate  freely  amongst  them.  Syringe  the  foli- 
age on  bright  days  and  pick  off  the  weak  side 
trusses  before  the  flowers  open. 

Fics.— Pot  Figs  which  were  started  early  last 
month  are  beginning  to  grow  freely,  and  the 
night  temperature  may  be  increased  to  60°,  with 
a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  Fermenting  materials,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  leaves,  are  very  valuable  for 
use  in  the  cultivation  of  pot  Figs;  the  hot-bed 
will  not  only  assist  in  maintaining  suitable atmo- 
snhsric  moisture,  but  also  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture. Admit  a  little  fresh  air  early  on  bright 
days  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  use  tin 
syringe  freely  two  or  three  times  daily.  Houses 
containing  trained  trees,  which  in  many  cases 
answer  for  the  early  houses,  should  be  closed 
to  obtain  ripe  Figs  in  May  and  June,  but  first 
see  that  the  borders  are  in  a  proper  condition. 
Start  with  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  warmth  slightly  as  the  buds 
become  prominent.  Syringe  the  trees,  and  other- 
wise treat  them  as  recommended  for  those  in 
pots. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Caetleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 
MlLTONIA  VEXILLARIA.- Plants  of  this  I  ,ea  u 
tif  ul  Miltonia  are  growing  freely,  ami  tiny 
should  be  afforded  every  encouragement  to  enable 
them  to  build  up  stout  pseudo-bulbs.  Let  tie 
roots  have  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  compost 
just  moist,  and  the  surroundings  must  be  lift 
damp    by    sprinkling    the    stage    and    floor    with 

water.  This, 
however, 
must  not  be 
done  to  ex- 
cess :  the 
grower 
should  be 
guided  to  a 
great  extent 
b  y  the 

•.'  eather,    and 
the      position 
of  the  houses. 
An   excess  of 
moisture       in 
t  h  e       atmo- 
s  p  h  ere     at 
this       season 
will   occasion- 
ally cause  the 
tips    of    the    leaves   to    decay,    especially    if   atten- 
tion  is    not    paid    to    ventilation.     However   well 
the  plants  may   be  grown  the  young  leaves  often 
adhere   to   each   other,    and   become  distorted    un- 


less they  are  released.  This  must  be  done 
carefully  with  the  handle  of  a  budding  knife, 
and  if  carried  out  in  the  early  stages  little  harm 
will  accrue.  The  young  growth  must  be  examined 
at  intervals  for  thrip  marks,  and  if  this  pest  is 
present,  the  house  should  be  vaporised  at  once. 
Brazilian  Miltonias.— All  Miltonias  belong- 
ing to  this  group  should  be  examined,  and  any 
that  require  it  may  be  repotted,  but  those  not 
sufficiently  advanced  can  be  left  for  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  principal  species  and  natural  hybrids 
are  M.  Clowesii,  M.  cuneata,  M.  Regnelli.  M. 
Binotii,  M.  Bluntii,  M.  Russelliana,  ami  M. 
spectabilis,  with  its  variety  Moreliana.  M. 
spectabilis  should  be  grown  in  a  shallow  pan  to 
which  a  wire  handle  is  attached  whereby 
the  plants  may  be  suspended  from  the  rafters  of 
the  intermediate  house.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
developed  at  intervals  on  a  creeping  rhizome, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  growths  soon  reach  the 
edge  of  the  receptacle.  This  can  be  obviated  to 
a  great  extent  if,  at  the  time  of  repotting,  all 
the  old  and  useless  back  pseudo-bulbs  are  cut 
away,  and,  as  growth  extends,  the  lead  or  grow- 
ing point  pegged  on  the  compost.  The  other 
Miltonias  mentioned  may  be  grown  in  either 
pots  or  fairly  deep  pans,  filled  to  one-third  of 
their  depth  with  drainage  material.  The  rooting 
medium  should  consist  of  Osmunda-fibre  two- 
thirds,  Sphagnum-moss  one-third,  and  some 
partly-decayed  Oak  leaves.  The  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  around  the  rhizomes,  and  the  new 
shoot  may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  compost. 
Large  specimens  require  a  thorough  overhauling. 
After  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  and  dead  roots  have 
been  removed,  several  pieces  should  be  potted 
together  to  form  a  compact  specimen,  taking  care 
that  a  few  growing  points  arc  in  the  centre  of  the 
pan.  Each  piece  must  be  made  secure,  if  neces- 
sary, with  a  wire  peg.  For  some  weeks  after  the 
plants  have  been  disturbed  the  roots  must  be 
watered  with  great  care  ;  the  compost  should  be- 
come moderately  dry  before  applying  water,  for 
an  excess  of  moisture  would  cause  the  young 
shoots  to  decay.  The  majority  of  Miltonias  grow 
best  in  a  rather  shady  position,  either  in  the 
intermediate  house  or  at  the  cooler  end  of  the 
(attleya  division.  Light  is  necessary,  but  the 
plants  must  not  be  exposed  to  strong  sunshine 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  In  spring 
and  summer  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  lightly 
overhead  with  tepid  water. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By    K.    llutitiss.    Gardener    to    Lady    Wantage,   Lockinge 
Souse,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Carnations.— In  winter,  Carnations,  like  the 
majority  of  plants  grown  in  glasshouses,  need  all 
the  sunlight  available.  Should  the  glass  have 
become  partly  obscured  through  deposits  from 
fogs,  it  should  be  cleansed.  A  dry  atmosphere 
must    be    maintained     by    the    judicious    use     of 

fire-heat      and 
iim  careful     venti- 

lation. The 
pots  will  now 
be  filled  with 
roots,  and 
more  stimu- 
lants must  be 
given  t  h  a  n 
hitherto.  Cut- 
tings inserted 
at  the  begin- 
ning of  last 
month  are 
ready  for  pot- 
ting into  2j 
inch  pots.  A 
compost,  con- 
sisting of  two 
parts  loam, 

one  part  leaf- 
mould  and 
coarse  sand, 
is  suitable.  When  potted,  place  the  plants 
near  the  roof-glass  in  a  house  where  they 
may  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days 
to  recover  from  the  disturbance.  After- 
wards they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  cooler 
conditions.  Another  batch  of  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  if  necessary. 
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Winter -flowering  Pelargoniums.— These 

plants  have  passed  out  uf  flower,  and  if  suitable 
cuttings  are  available  a  batch  may  be  inserted. 
The  most  promising  shoots  are  those  which  have 
been  most  exposed  to  the  light.  Fill  the  re- 
quired number  of  4-inch  pots  with  a  light,  sandy 
compost,  making  it  fairly  firm.  Before  insert 
ing  the  cuttings  cover  the  surface  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fine,  dry  sand.  Insert  four  or  five  cut- 
tings in  each  pot,  water  them  in,  and  place  the 
pots  on  a  shelf  in  a  moderately  warm  house. 

Schizanthus.— The  earliest  batch  of  these 
plants  is  ready  for  the  final  shift.  Pot  the 
plants  in  a  fairly  rich  compost.  A  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  manure  from  an  old  Mush- 
room bed.  wood-ashes,  and  coarse  sand  forms  a 
suitable  rooting  medium.  The  plants  should  lie 
kept  growing  steadily  in  a  cool,  light  house,  only 
using  fire-heat  to  keep  out  frost.  An  occasional 
light  fumigating  with  a  nicotine  compound  will 
keep  the  plants  free  from  aphis.  Clarkias  and 
Godetins  require  similar  treatment  to  that  given 
to  Schizanthus. 

Celsia  cretica.— This  hardy  perennial  plant 
makes  a  very  useful  subject  for  the  conservatory, 
where  tall  plants  are  needed.  Seeds  may  lie 
sown  now  in  pans  or  boxes,  germinated  in  a 
greenhouse,  and.  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
the  seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  into  boxes. 
At  no  time  must  they  be  grown  in  a  high  tem- 
perature. Their  final  potting  should  be  into 
7-inch  pots;  a  rich  compost   is  necessary. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  -Tines.  Gardener  t,,  the  Hi.  Hon.  Lump  North, 
Wroxton    AhU-v,    Ranhiiiv.    Oxfordshire. 

Onions  for  Exhibition. -Onions  required 
for  exhibition  should  be  raised  from  seed  sown 
now  in  pots,  boxes,  or  other  receptacles.  Use 
fine  soil  mixed  with  material  from  an  old  hot- 
bed, and  pass  the  ingredients  through  a  J-inch 
sieve,  adding  sufficient  sand  to  render  the  mix- 
ture porous. 
If  preferred, 
a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and 
sand  in  equal 
p  r  o  portions 
may   be  used. 

I     prefer   the 

^M    ^^^^  K  6- 

^^^    thev        allow 
■   the     ball     of 
I   soil      to      be 
J    tinned        out 
■   entire,    which 
is       an       ad- 
vantage when 
t  r  a  nsplant- 
itig,    for   then 
there     is    less    danger    of     injuring     the    roots. 
Fill      the      receptacles      a      day      previous      to 
si. wing,      and     well     moisten     the     soil.        Sow 
the    seeds    thinly    on    a    level    surface,    slightly 
cover     them      with     soil,      place     a      sheet      of 
glass  on  the  top  of  the  pot  or  pan,  and  on  this  a 
layer  of  brown  paper.     Germinate  the  seeds  in  a 
temperature  of  65°.     When  the  seedlings  appear 
grow  them  in  a  cooler  house,  in  a  position  close 
to  the  roof-glass.     Let  them  have  plenty  of  venti- 
lation, hut  do  not  expose  them  to  cold  draughts. 

Peas.— Make  a  sowing  of  a  dwarf  early 
variety  of  Pea,  such  as  Little  Marvel  or 
Witch's  Victor,  to  furnish  pods  in  April.  Bow 
the  seeds  2  inches  apart  and  1|  inch  deep  in 
boxes  filled  with  light  soil.  Place  the  boxes  in 
a  cool  house,  such  as  a  Vinery  or  Peach  house 
that  has  just  been  started.  When  the  seedlings 
are  2  inches  high,  transfer  them  to  10-inch  pots 
filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
loam — with  plenty  of  fibre — one  part  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed  or  other  partially 
decayed  manure,  and  a  little  fresh  wood-ash. 
(Jrow  six  plants  in  each  pot,  and  place  the  pots 
in  a  cool,  light  position,  where  the  seedlings  may 
receive  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  not  draughts, 
which  predispose  them  to  mildew.  Should 
mildew  be  noticed,  remove  the  affected  parts  im- 


mediately, and  spray  the  remaining  ones  with 
one  of  the  proprietary  washes,  or  a  solution  of 
soft-soap  and  sulphur,  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces 
of  soft-soap  and  half  a  pound  of  sulphur  to  each 
gallon   of  .water. 

Tomatos.— Make  a  sowing  of  Tomatos  to  fur- 
nish plants  for  successional  cropping  to  those 
raised  in  the  autumn.  Dibble  in  each  seeil  sepa- 
rately, 1£  inch  apart  and  5  an  inch  deep.  Use 
6-inch  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould  or  manure  from 
an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  sufficient  sand  to 
render  the  compost  porous.  Place  the  receptacles 
111  a  temperature  of  65°,  in  a  light  position  close 
to  the  roof-glass,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a 
steady  growth  from  germination  onwards.  Water 
should  be  applied  sparingly,  or  it  will  increase 
the  tendency  which  Tomato  seedlings  have  at 
all  times,  and  especially  at  this  season,  to  become 
drawn.  Sunrise  and  Early  Market  ale  suitable 
varieties    for  early   cropping. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


By    J. 


Gardener  t 
w-tl   Park, 


Lady    Northcotr,   East- 


Weather  Conditions  and  Prospects  for 
1916.  After  the  coldest  November  experienced 
in  these  parts  Iot  twenty-five  years,  we  had  a 
very  wet  period,  and  by  the  middle  of  liecember 
5J,  inches  of  ram  had  fallen  in  sixteen  days.  This 
very  materially  hindered  all  work  in  the  fruit 
garden,  and   it   is  necessary  to  make  the  most  of 

every      oppor- 
tunity bo  I 
up          arrears. 
This   will    not 
be      an      easy 
in  a  t  t  e  r       in 
estah 
lishments,     for 
in     most     gar- 
dens    .1 
proportion     of 
the     stafl    has 
joined    the 
Army,    and    it 
st     im- 
possible to 
fill    the  vacan- 
vith  suit- 
able men    But 
fruit       is      an 
i  m  ji  o  r  taut 
article  of  food, 
and    every   effort    should   be   made    to    keen   the 
work  in  connection  with  the  fruit  garden  well  in 
band. 

The  Fruit  Room.  -  Keep  the  fruit  room 
scrupulously  clean.  Examine  the  fruit  at  regular 
intervals  with  a  view  to  removing  all  that  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  note  the  varieties  read)  for 
immed  ate  use.  A  good  supply  of  late  Apples  is 
an  important  asset  in  all  households,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  a  supply  till 
the  latest  possible  date.  As  a  general  rule,  too 
large  a  proportion  of  early  and  mid-season 
Apples  and  Pears  is  planted,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  having  a 
superabundance  in  the  late  autumn,  and  a  short- 
age at  the  end  of  the  season.  This  should  not 
be  the  case,  seeing  that  there  are' plenty  of  good 
late  varieties  of  Apples;  a  goodly  proportion  of 
late  sorts  should  therefore  be  'included  when 
planting.  Amongst  the  best  late  culinary  varie- 
ties  are  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Newton  Wonder  and 
Striped  Heeling.  Where  Dumelow's  Seedling 
isyn.  Wellington)  succeeds,  the  variety  should  be 
largely  planted,  but  experience  has  proved  that 
it  is  not  a  reliable  sort  in  many  soils,  so  that  it 
is  advisable  first  to  plant  experimentally  of  this 
excellent  late  Apple.  The  newer  Edward  VIT. 
is  a  promising  variety.  The  firm,  clean  fruits 
keep  well,  the  tree  has  a  good  habit  of  growth, 
and  appears  to  possess  a  robust  constitution.  The 
medium-sized  and  small  fruits  of  several  late 
culinary  varieties  are  esteemed  for  dessert  when 
fully  ripe  late  in  the  season.  Of  the  typical 
dessert   varieties.   Lord   Hindlip,    Claygate   Pear- 


main.  Cockle's  Pippin,  D'Arcy  Spice,  Allen's 
Everlasting,  Wyken  Pippin  and  Northern  Spy 
are  all  late  keepers,  and,  if  fruits  of  tier  are 
stored  in  suitable  conditions,  in  a  cool.  .Ink 
room,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  but  not  to,, 
dry  atmospherically,  they  will  provide  a 
of  good  Apples  late  in  the  season.  The  newer 
variety,  William  Crump,  is  a  promising  late 
dessert  Apple.  It  is  a  cross  between  Cox's 
je  Pippin  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  and 
keeps  111  good  condition  later  than  either  of  its 
parents. 

THE   "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

By  P.  A.QTJATIAS. 
Plans  for  1916.— It  behoves  even  grower 
when  reviewing  the  year's  working,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  results  as  a  whole  before  he 
arrives  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Tins  point 
is   often   overlooked   in  regard   to   the   intensive 

cultivati i    vegetab  e  .  yet   it    is  essential   to 

bear  in  mind  that  the  original  cost  in  relation  to 

the  prepara 
tion  of  the 
g  r  0  u  n  d 
should  not 
bi  entered 
solely 
against  the 
first  crop, 
hut  should 
be  propor- 
tionate to 
every  crop 
which 

pies       t  h  e 
/    I  ground  until 

the      end     of 
the       season. 
(hie  is  often 
apt     to     im- 
pute      the 
failure  of  any  one  crop  to  ungenial  weather.    Be 
fore  coming  t,,  such  conclusion  one  has  to  look 
back  upon  the  initial  operations,  the  state  of  the 
plants  when   set   out,    whether  a   catch-crop   has 
been  marketed  in  proper  time,  and  also  if  a  ,  In,  f 
ion  in   relation  to  a   crop   that  has   failed 
has    been   done   either   satisfactorily   or    in    due 
time.     The  causes  of   failure  will  often  be   found 
close  at  home,  and,   knowing  how  mistakes  have 
arisen,  the  grower  will  be  able  to  take  the  I  i 
sary  steps  to  prevent  them  in  future. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  year  has  tried 
the  most  patient  gardener;  late  frosts  were  fol- 
lowed    by    dry     weather     in    June     and    July, 

which   may   be   ( sidered    worse   for   vegetation 

than  when  the  drought  occurs  later  in 

To  counterbalance  this  the  financial  re 
have  passed  all  expectations.  All  crops,  except 
the  i  id  ag  in  June,  realised  abnormally  high 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  absence 
of  competition  from  abroad,  or  a  shortage  of 
labour,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  tin- 
scarcity  of  vegetables  was  due  more  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather,  which  was  detrimental 
to  field  crops.  There  the  "French.''  gardener 
scored,  as  he  could  keep  his  plants  under  shelter 
till  he  was  able  to  put  them  safety  outside,  and 
also  because  of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  water 
the  crops  whenever  required. 

The  shortage  of  iaibour  may  cause  American 
implements  to  be  more  extensively  employed; 
these  tools  are  of  a  high  pitch  of  excel 
lence,  and  with  their  use  the  "French"  gal 
dener  can  do  his  work  far  better  than  can  skilled 
labour  in  the  open.  The  Planet,  Junr.,  can  do  in 
two  hours  more  than  three  men  in  a  day,  while 
the  seed  drill  will  sow  any  seeds  from  Turnips  to 
Beans  :  it  drills  at  any  distance,  and  any 
quantity:  it  opens  the  drill,  inserts  the  seeds. 
and  covers  them  at  one  operation.  A  man 
with  such  a  machine  can  sow  an  acre  of  Onion 
seeds   in  a  short   day's  work. 

Next  season  will  probably  see  a  great  curtail- 
ment of  such  crops  as  early  Cos  Lettuce  on  hot- 
beds, Melons,  Endive,  and  Cucumbers  in  frames, 
but  early  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  and  Turnips  on 
hot  beds  should  be  a  sound  speculation,  whilst 
Onions,  Cabbages,  and  Winter  Greens  promise  to 
hold  their  own.  Crops  of  Beans  forced  on  hot- 
beds in  March  and  cold  frames  in  April  should 
not  disappoint  the  grower. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notici 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  he  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
■  i  espondents. 

Local  News-— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  mutters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
lilants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden.    London.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SLDB     ONLY    OF    THE     PAPER,     sent     as 

ruily  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad,  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  droit  jags,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 


Avbragb    Meajt    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations     during     the     last   Fifty 
Year;   at    Greenwich,  39.5°. 
Actual  Temperature :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  December  30 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  29.7.  Temp.  50°.  Weather- 
Fine. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY   AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  &c,  at  Stevens's 
Rooms.  38,   King-   Street,   Covent    Garden,  at   12.30. 

MONDAY;    AND   FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  12:  Herbaceous  Plants.  Hardy 
Shi  lib-  and  Roses  at  1.30,  bv  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
67  and  68.  Cheapside,  E.C. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hutch  Bulb-  at  12.  Border  Plants  and  Flowering 
Shrubs  at  1.30.  1,410  cases  Japanese  Liliums  at  3,  by 
Protheroe  and    Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Ro-es  at  1.  bv  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


The  problem  of  an   un- 
Thc  Law  as  to     reasonable  neighbour  is 

Encroaching  .    ,  ,   ■    ,  , 

Tree-Roots  one     with     which     most 

owners   of   gardens    are 

confronted  at  some  time  or  another.     A 

frequent  source  of  dispute  is  to  be  found  in 
questions  arising  out  of  the  encroachment 
of  trees  on  an  adjoining  garden,  and  it 
may  he  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  for 
a  few  moments  the  legal  position  of  the 
owner  of  a  garden  some  of  whose  trees 
have  extended,  or  may  extend,  their  roots 
on  to  his  neighbour's  land.  Most  of  the 
cast  -  dealing  with  this  subject  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  the  difficulty  of 
extracting  legal  principles  therefrom  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  reports  of  those  times  are  couched  in  a 
quaint  mixture  of  English  and  bad  Nor- 
man-French, in  comparison  with  which 
the  latinised  names  of  certain  plants 
known  to  the  amateur  horticulturist  are 
almost  simple ! 

om  a  case  decided  in  the  year  loll 
we  discover  that  human  nature  was  pretty 
mu<  h  the  same  in  those  days  as  it  is  now. 
The  owner  of  a  garden  was  possessed  of  a 
remarkably  fine  tree,  whose  roots  spread 
on  n  search  of  nourishment  until  they 
found  a  happy  hunting-ground  in  the  soil 


of  his  neighbour's  garden.  Eventually  the 
owner  of  the  tree  considered  that  the  time 
had  come  when  it  might  serve  a  more 
useful  purpose  if  it  were  transformed  into 
boards,  these  being  presumably  required 
for  the  repair  of  his  dwelling-house.  Ac- 
cordingly he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
utilitarian  designs,  but  the  adjoining 
neighbour  considered  that,  as  he  had  for 
so  long  offered  hospitality  to  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  he  was  reasonably  entitled  to  a 
proportion  of  the  spoil.  He  therefore 
proceeded  next  door  and  helped  himself  to 
what  he  considered  his  fair  share  of  the 
boards  in  question.  Thereupon  litigation 
ensued  between  the  parties.  The  owner  of 
the  tree  pleaded  that  the  roots  must  follow 
the  ownership  of  the  tree;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  neighbour  urged  that  if  anyone 
had  planted  a  tree  on  his  land  he  would 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  simi- 
larly as  the  roots  had  come  to  him  unin- 
vited the  same  argument  would  apply. 
The  decision  of  the  learned  Chief  Justice 
of  that  period  was  somewhat  cryptic  in 
style,  and,  being  quite  short,  it  may  be 
here  quoted  in  full  as  an  instance  of  the 
language  employed  in  those  times:  "  Que 
le  Plaintiff  ne  povet  limit  le  Roots  del' 
Arbor,  how  far  they  shall  grow  and  go." 
History  does  not  record  how  much  the 
wiser  were  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  de- 
fendant when  they  heard  judgment  thus 
delivered  ! 

In  another  case  reported  in  the  same 
year  it  was  field  that  where  a  tree  grew 
in  a  hedge  and  derived  nourishment  from 
the  laud  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge,  the 
two  adjoining  owners  must  be  regarded 
as  tenants  in  common,  i.e..  they  must 
both  be  deemed  to  have  a  right  of  owner- 
ship  in  the  t  ree. 

About  eighty  years  later  some  neigh- 
bours were  again  at  loggerheads  on  a 
similar  point,  and  it  was  then  decided  that 
the  same  rule  must  be  followed,  provided 
the  trees  were  planted  on  the  extreme 
boundary  dividing  two  adjoining  plots. 

In  the  year  1827  the  question  again 
cropped  up,  but  in  this  instance  the  Court 
considered  that  the  real  question  to  he 
decided  was:  On  whose  land  was  the  tree 
first  planted?  Apparently,  the  judge  fol- 
lowed the  view  that  tile  ownership  of  the 
tree  also  carried  with  it  the  ownership  of 
the  roots,  and  he  took  leave  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  decision  in  the  two  eases 
last  above  referred  to.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  by  him  that  in  article  672  of 
the  French  Code  our  gallant  neighbours 
had  expressly  taken  precautions  to  avoid 
disputes  of  this  kind  arising  between  ad- 
joining owners,  doubtless  on  the  principle 
that  "prevention  is  better  than  cure.'' 
Accordingly  the  owner  of  a  French  garden 
was  prohibited  by  the  Code  from  planting 
his  trees  at  less  than  a  certain  distance 
from  his  neighbour's  boundary,  and  if  he 
did  .so  his  neighbour  was  expressly  given 
the  right  to  cut  down  the  offending  tree. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century  we  find 
neighbours  still  wrangling  over  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  matter  was  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed according  to  modern  ideas,  and  was 
eventually  carried  to  the  highest,  court  of 
the  land.  In  this  ease  the  real  dispute  was 
in    respect    of   overhanging    branches,    but 


various  arguments  were  put  forward  (by 
way  of  analogy)  in  connection  with  the 
cases  as  to  encroaching  tree-roots  above 
summarised.  The  views  of  the  various 
writers  of  the  text-books  on  the  subject 
were  also  discussed  at  length,  and 
although  the  law  as  to  underground  tree- 
roots  did  not  have  to  be  expressly  decided, 
and  therefore  the  case  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  binding  on  that  point,  yet  suf- 
ficient was  said  by  the  judges  to  show 
almost  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  what 
view  they  would  take  if  they  were  called 
upon  to  give  a  direct  decision  with  regard 
to  tree-roots. 

The  owner  of  the  tree  urged  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  secure  by  mere  lapse 
of  time  the  right  to  have  the  roots  of  his 
tree  encroaching  on  his  neighbour's  soil, 
and  he  argued  that  such  rights  were  in 
fact  similar  to  the  rights  of  light  which 
a  person  is  entitled  to  enjoy  if  li"  has  hail 
uninterrupted  light  to  his  premises  for  a 
continuous  period  of  twenty  years. 

His  opponent  strongly  disputed  this  on 
the  ground  that  an  obstruction  of  the  light 
within  twenty  years  is  an  easy  precaution, 
while  a  trespass  caused  by  overhanging 
eaves  of  a  building  is  one  which  can  be  im- 
mediately observed,  and  he  urged  that  if  a. 
person  aggrieved  does  not  take  steps  to 
protect  himself  against  visible  trespass  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  he  must  not 
grumble  if  after  so  long  a  time  the  courts 
refuse  to  assist  him.  In  the  case  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  however,  he  contended  that 
the  position  was  entirely  different  inas- 
much ;is  the  encroachment  would  lie  un- 
derground and  therefore  unobservable. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to 
suggest  that  a  man  must  be  perpetually 
digging  up  his  garden  to  see  whether  his 
neighbour's  tree  roots  are  encroaching  if 
he  does  not  want  the  lapse  of  time  to  bar 
his  rights.  Furthermore,  there  is  the 
additional  difficulty  that  encroachment  by 
a  tree  is  gradual  and  progressive.  A  por- 
tion of  the  root  might  have  encroached 
over  twenty  years  ago,  while  another  por- 
tion might  have  grown  during  quite  recent 
years,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
precisely  where  the  dividing  line  must,  be 
drawn.  Also,  although  the  early  roots 
might  have  intruded  twenty  years  ago, 
those  portions  which  represented  increas- 
ing thickness  would  be  more  recent. 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  Court  ar- 
rived is  clearly  shown  in  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Justice  Lindley,  who  stated  that, 
without  giving  any  notice,  an  owner  or 
occupier  of  land  might  free  it  from  the 
obstruction  of  encroaching  tree-roots  so 
long  as  he  confined  himself  and  his  opera- 
tions to  his  own  land,  including  the  space 
vertically  below  its  surface. 

Quarrelsome  neighbours  may.  however, 
be  advised  to  note  that  the  Court  refused 
to  allow  either  party  their  costs  of  the 
action  (as  distinct  from  the  appeal)  inas- 
much as,  although  the  owner  of  the  tree 
failed  in  his  action,  the  Court  considered 
that  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  garden 
was  guilty  of  "very  unneighbourly  con- 
duct "  in  objecting  to  an  encroachment, 
which  was  quite  harmless.  Presumably, 
however,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  con 
sure    if   the  owner   of    a    garden   removed 
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roots  because  they  were  obstructing  the 
foundations  oi'  a  house  which  he  proposed 
to  build. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  add  that,  notwith- 
standing this  case,  a  well-known  writer 
has  expressed  doubts  whether  tree-roots 
which  have  trespassed  for  more  than 
twenty  years  can  be  interfered  with,  as  he 
urges  that  the  law  does  not  require  im- 
possibilities and  the  course  of  nature  un- 
derground must  be  recognised.  It  is. 
however,  difficult  tu  imagine  that  any 
Court  would  fail  to  give  effect  to  the  views 
of  Lord  Justice  Lindley  as  above  ex- 
pressed, and  the  only  safe  course  for  the 
horticulturist  to  adopt  is  to  make  certain 
that  trees  intended  to  lie  permanent  are 
planted  well  back  from  the  boundary 
line. 


Royal    Botanic    Gardens,     KEw.-\Ye    are 
informed  officially  by  the   Board  of  Agriculture 

and  Fisheries  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1916, 
the  following  fees  will  be  charged  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  : — On  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, ami  Good  Friday,  Id.;  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  except  Good  Friday  (Students'  Days), 
Oil.  ;  a  charge  of  3d.  is  made  for  the  admission  of 
photographic  apparatus.  Bath-chairs  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  gardens  during  public 
hours  when  the  condition  of  the  paths  is  suitable 
on  payment  of  Is.  on  Students'  Days  (as 
above),  ami  6d.  on  other  days.  Students' 
permits,  available  till  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  and  obtainable  on  written  applica- 
tion tu  tin1  director  by  bona  fide  students  ami 
artists,  will  be  issued  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  5s. 
These  permits  will  .over  free  entrance  on  Stu- 
dents' l'i.  s  ami  before  public  hours  on  week- 
day- except  mi  Good  Friday  ami    Bank  Holidays. 


I'ntil  recently  she  enjoyed  fairly  good  health, 
though  for  the  past  two  years  she  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  She  retained  her  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  last,  but  her  sight  and  hearing  had 
become  somewhat  impaired.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, had  between  them  received  from  the  Bene- 
volent Institution  a  total  sum  of  between  £400 
ami  £500. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  —  We  learn  from  the  Pre 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fi.-h.  i .  - 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  exceptional  demai  d- 
for  freight  at  the  present  time,  it  has  not  yet 
been  found  possible  to  arrange  for  the  shipment 
of  nitrate  .a  soda  from  Chili  as  was  contemplated. 

Economy  in  the  Edinburgh  Parks.— The 
question  of  municipal  economy  has  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Coum  il  for 
some  time,  and  considerable  economies  have 
already  been  effected.  The  City  Chamberlain 
has  issued   a   report  mi   the  question.     This  con- 


Fin.    2. —mens    and    foliage    of    tyrus  crataegifolia. 


[Photograph   by   E.   J.    Wallis. 


Pyrus  crataegifolia.— As  the  name  sug- 
gests, this  (Yah  (fig.  2)  resembles  somewhat  in 
foliage  a  Crataegus,  in  fact  it  has  been 
called  Crataegus  florentina.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  Northern  Italy,  and  deserves 
to  be  much  more  widely  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Both  in  flower  and  fruit  P.  crataegi- 
folia is  a  most  attractive  bush  or  small  tree. 
The  branch  illustrated  is  from  a  tree  about 
8  feet  high,  growing  in  Kew^  Gardens.  The  pure 
white  flowers,  each  about  |  inch  in  diameter,  are 
freely  produced  in  clusters  along  the  branches 
daring  June.  The  fruits  are  about  i  inch  long, 
and  borne  on  slender,  Cherry-like  stalks.  There 
is  a  slight  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  fruits  on 
different  trees :  those  shown  in  fig.  2  are 
roundish-oval,  whilst  in  some  trees  the  fruits 
are  round.  They  turn  yellow  as  they  ripen,  and 
have  finally  a  flush  of  red  on  the  exposed  side. 
The  calyx  is  persistent.  In  autumn  the  leaves 
assume  a  bronzy-red  tinge ;  these,  together  with 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruits,  were  very  attractive 
at  the  end  of  October.  Half-a-dozen  trees 
make  a  pleasing  group  in  the  pleasure  grounds, 
or  the  species   is  suitable  for  planting  singly. 


Season  tickets,  available  till  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year,  can  be  obtained  on  written  applica- 
tion to  the  director  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  £1. 
These  tickets  will  cover  admission  on  any  day 
during  public  hours. 

Retirement  of  a  Forester.— Mr.  William 

Mohwn,  who  has  been  forester  on  the  Glen- 
urquhart  estates  of  the  Earls  of  Seafield  for 
thirty-eight  years,  has  retired,  and  the  post  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John 
Laird,  forester  to  Lord  Powerscourt  at  Innis- 
kerry.  Mr.  Laird's  father  was  for  many  years 
forester  at   Fyvie   Castle,    Aberdeenshire. 

Centenarian  Widow  of  a  Gardener.— 

The  death  has  just  taken  place  at  Bath,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  101  years,  of  the  widow  of  a 
gardener  named  Allen,  who  had  for  a  consider- 
able period  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Mr. 
Allen  died  in  1897,  and  his  widow  was  then 
elected  to  the  widow's  pension  of  £16  a  year, 
which  she  enjoyed  until  her  death.  Mrs.  Allen 
was  born  the  year  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
and   has   lived   in    the   reign   of    five   sovereigns. 


tains  a  reference  to  the  Parks'  Department,  from 
which  it  appears  that  a  saving  of  £1,000  on  bulbs, 
shrubs,  etc.,  has  been  effected  for  the  current 
year.  In  consequence,  the  floral  embellishments 
of  the  parks  will  be  on  a  less  elaborate  scale. 
This  economy  might  perhaps  be  continued  in 
future  years,  but  any  further  economies  in  the 
way  of  labour  would  require  experiment  to  as- 
certain if  they  were  practicable  without  detri- 
ment to  the  well-being  of  the  parks. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Trade  and 
Recruiting.— An  influential  deputation,  repre- 
senting the  leading  market  garden  and  seed  indus- 
tries of  Scotland,  interviewed  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Scotland  on  December  23  at 
Edinburgh  to  represent  to  the  Board  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  experienced  by  market 
gardeners  and  seedsmen  if  their  staffs  were  still 
further  reduced  through  recruiting,  and  to  urge 
upon  the  Board  the  necessity  of  taking  some  steps 
to  prevent  further  depletion.  The  deputation  was 
organised  by  the  seedsmen  of  Glasgow  and  Ed  in 
burgh  and  the  Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners'  As- 
sociation. Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  of  Messrs. 
Dobeie  and   Co.,  President  of    the   Horticultural 
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Trades  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  intro- 
duced the  deputation,  and  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  no  class  of  seedsmen  were  reserved,  although 
foremen  in  market  gardens  were  exempted.  Mr. 
D.  Bell,  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bieberstedt,  re- 
ferred to  the  necessity  of  seed  orders  for  farmers 
being  properly  executed,  and  stated  that  the 
experienced  foremen  in  certain  departments 
were  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  until  May, 
1916.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Malt- 
man,  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Cross  and  Sons,  Glasgow, 
who  supported  Mr.  Bell's  remarks,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
deliveries  and  executing  orders.  Mr.  Cairns,  of 
Messrs.  Austin  and  McAslan,  Glasgow,  re- 
ferred to  the  position  as  it  affected  the  retail 
trade,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh,  re- 
presented the  difficulties  of  the  seed  Potato 
trade.  Mr.  David  King,  President  of  the 
Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners'  Association,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  the  effect  on  market  gardening. 
Sir  Robert  Wright  replied  to  the  deputation  in 
a  sympathetic  manner,  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  deputation  to  the 
Board   for  their   consideration. 

War  Items.— Private  Thomas  Fender,  6th 
Black  Watch,  formerly  a  gardener  at  Duncrub 
Gardens,  Perthshire,  in  the  employment  of  Lord 
Rollo,  has  died  in  France  from  wounds.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fender,  gardener  at  Cul- 
toquhey  Castle,  Perthshire,  and  was  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age. 

C.   A.  Thomson,  a  former  member  of  the 

staff  of  gardeners  at  Hartrigge,  Jedburgh,  the 
estate  of  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell,  has  been 
killed  at  the  Dardanelles.  He  was  serving  in  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  the  Australian  Contingent. 

Private  David  Milligan,  2nd  Royal  Scots 

Fusiliers,  has  died  from  haemorrhage  at  Rouen. 
Before  enlisting  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Cairns- 
more,   Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The  French  Journal  of  Horticulture.— 

We  are  glad  tu  receive  a  copy  of  the  November 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Society  of 
Horticulture  of  France.  Although  greatly  reduced 
in  volume,  the  contents  show  that  the  great 
society  is  carrying  on  its  invaluable  work,  in 
spite  of  the  grave  preoccupations  and  the 
peremptory  claims  of  the  war.     In  the   Book  of 

H ur    (Livre    d'Or),    the     names    of     Messrs. 

Alfred  Nombi/)t,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  Lumen  Albert  Gravf.re.vu  and  Fran- 
cois bkspu.LF.s,  are  cited  as  having  won  the 
distinction  of  mention  in  Army  orders  for  acts  of 
valour.  Of  horticulturists  who  have  fallen,  the 
following  list  is  given: — Dead— MM.  Belix,  son 
of  M.  Bei.ix.  president  of  the  Orchid  Committee  ; 

—  Biliaut,  son  of  M.  Auguste  Biliaut,  head- 
gardener,    chateau    de    Croissy     (Seine-et-Oise)  ; 

—  Corbin,  son  of  M.  Henri  Corbin,  head- 
gardener,  chateau  du  Val,  Saint-Germarn-en- 
Laye  (Seine-et-Oise) ;  Launay  (Francois),  son  of 
M.  Launay,  de  Montreuil ;  Picore  (Constant), 
son  of  M.  J.  J.  Picore,  professor  of  Arboricul- 
ture, Nancy ;  —  Raymond,  son-in-law  of  M. 
Theveny;  Richard  (Albert),  market  gardener, 

Meaux  (Seine-et-Marne).  Wounded — M.  Des- 
palles  (Francois),  superintendent,  Rochefort-en- 
Yvelines  (Seine-et-Oise). 

The  Pagoda  at  Kew  Gardens.— The 
Pagoda  was  built  in  1761-2  to  the  design  of  Sir 
W.  Chambers.  As  originally  built,  the  main 
roof  with  the  ornamental  chains  and  hoops  to 
the  terminal  pole  were  of  copper,  double  gilded. 
The  minor  roofs  were  covered  with  highly- 
coloured  iron  plates,  and  ornamental  dragons 
crouched  at  the  hip  terminals  of  the  roofs.  The 
dragons  were  in  wood,  and  treated  with  highly- 
coloured  enamels.  These  features  existed  up  to 
about  1820.  But  the  iron  cover-plates  of  minor 
roofs  and  the  wooden  dragons  must  have 
perished  and  been  removed  soon  after,  when  the 
roofs  were  slated.     The  severely  straight  lines  of 


these  roofs — now  shorn  of  dragons  and  Eastern 
colour — were  much  lamented,  and  in  1845,  when 
"  an  expensive  scaffold  had  been  erected  round 
the  Pagoda  to  paint  the  wood,  etc.,  point  the 
brickwork,  and  erect  a  new  terminal  pole,"  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  suggested  that  it  was  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  restore  the  original  features  of 
the  Pagoda  by  fixing  new  "  metal  or  glass  " 
dragons  to  the  angles  of  the  roofs.  This  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who,  how- 
ever, wished  to  improve  on  the  original  design. 
His  sketch  of  the  proposed  alterations  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  No.  3  Museum.  He  suggested  that 
in  addition  to  restoring  the  dragons,  the  eaves 
should  be  curved  up  at  the  angles,  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  eopper,  and  that  both  roofs  and 
brickwork  should  be  painted  to  harmonise  better 
with  a  Chinese  structure.  Projecting  bells  were 
to  be  hung  at  the  hip  terminals,  and  chains  were 
to  hang  from  the  terminal  pole  to  the  eaves  of 
the  main  roof.  But  the  estimated  cost  of  £3,500 
fur  these  alterations  made  their  execution  im- 
possible. Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  suggestion  to 
replace  the  dragons,  and  so  restore  the  Pagoda 
to  the  original  design,  was  estimated  to  cost 
£850,  and  proved  also  too  costly  for  acceptance. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  returned  to  the  charge  in 
1856,  renewing  his  suggestion  of  1845  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dragons,  etc.  ;  but  they  were 
again  "  postponed  for  another  year,"  and  so  the 
Pagoda  remains  to  this  day.  On  the  occasion  of 
executing  the  periodic  painting  and  repairs  at 
the  Pagoda  this  summer — 1915 — investigation 
was  made  to  discover  the  cause  of  so  much  rain 
coming  through  the  roof  and  ceiling.  The  roof 
generally  was  found  to  be  covered  with  copper. 
It  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  shows  no  signs 
of  disturbance  or  repair  since  its  original  con- 
struction. The  pole  and  its  flashing,  however, 
were  found  to  be  so  defective  as  to  need  renew- 
ing at  once.  Authority  having  been  obtained  for 
this,  a  careful  survey  was  made  with  a  view  to 
seeing  how  the  new  pole  could  best  be  got  into 
position.  All  the  evidence  obtained,  both  inside 
and  out,  went  to  show  that  the  old  pole,  about 
30  feet  long,  had  been  got  up  by  an  outside 
scaffold  and  derrick,  and  dropped  down  through 
the  hole  made  in  the  level  table  at  the  apex  of 
the  roof.  But  as  all  the  painting  at  the  various 
levels  had  been  done  from  bracket  or  cantilever 
scaffolds,  which  are  ii"t  suitable  or  high 
enough  to  get  a  pole  up  and  into  position  from 
the  outside,  a  plan  was  devised  of  raising  the 
new  pole  by  a  cantilever  fixed  on  the  top  tlonr 
and  passing  through  the  window.  By  this  the 
pole  was  hoisted  through  the  window  of  the 
ninth  floor,  up  through  the  staircase  well,  and 
through  the  ceiling  trapdoor  into  position.  On 
taking  down  the  old  pole,  a  pencil  note  w«.n 
found  on  the  lower  end,  under  the  roof,  recordr- 
ing  that  "  this  pole  was  erected  by  J.  Wickens, 
August  1,  18(?)7."  A  knot  on  the  top  of  the 
third  figure  made  this  date  very  uncertain.  But 
fortunately,  on  uncovering  the  table  round  the 
pole  at  the  roof  apex,  two  more  records  were 
found  of  the  same  character,  with  the  date 
of  1867.  This  definitely  fixes  the  date  of 
erection  of  the  pole  just  taken  down.  A  further 
interesting  discovery  was  made  of  a  cut-in  date 
of  August  20.  1825,  on  the  bed -plate  on  which 
the  pole  stands,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  a 
new  pole  would  lie  erected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  insertion  of  the  bed-plate.  There  is  evidence, 
therefore,  that  the  various  terminal  poles  were 
erected  at  the  following  dates  : — When  the 
Pagoda  was  new  in  1762.  and  in  August,  1825. 
•Tune,  1845,  August.  1867,  and  the  last  in 
September,  1915.  The  "life"  of  these  poles 
thus  varies  from  twenty  years  upwards.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  first  pole 
did  not  last  till  1825,  but  was  renewed  some  time 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
present  pole  is,  therefore,  the  fifth  or  sixth  pole 
elected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  this  has  been 
crensoted  it  will  last  longer  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors.     Kew  Bulletin. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Hardy    Flower   Gardening.* 

Flower-gardening  at  various  epochs  has  been 
mostly  an  affair  of  fashion.  It  is  so  still,  but  with 
a  difference.  Hardy  perennials  find  a  place  in 
every  garden  of  pretension,  but  there  is  much 
diversity  in  the  manner  of  using  them.  Some 
folks  regard  them  only  as  material  for  pro- 
ducing colour  effects  at  special  seasons,  and 
make  no  pretence  of  cherishing  a  liking  for  the 
plants,  nor  do  they  afford  space  for  any  plant 
that  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  innocent  of  these 
meretricious  endowments.  At  the  other  extreme 
is  the  flower-lover  who,  while  perhaps  not  averse 
from  using  the  more  tloriferous  plants  for  de- 
corative gardening,  yet  keeps  places  also  for 
those  that  display  their  quieter  beauties  less 
ostentatiously.  Special  borders  are  set  apart  for 
special  flowers,  where  they  are  inspected  with 
loving  attention  through  every  changing  phase 
of  growth.  The  quotation  from  this  handsome, 
very  profusely  illustrated  volume — "  to  make  a 
beautiful  flower-garden.  He  must  consider  all 
plants  as  a  means  to  that  end,  not  as  the  most 
important  thing  in  themselves  " — describes 
fairly  how  the  subject  is  approached  by  the 
author.  So  obsessed  is  he  with  this  idea  that 
he,  though  with  unconcealed  hesitation,  acclaims  . 
the  grass  paths,  where  they  are  established  be- 
tween herbaceous  borders,  as  not  unsuitable  for 
furnishing  with  bulbous  plants.  One  feels  that 
tli is.  like  much  one  sees  in  gardens,  is  placing 
flowers,  very  charming  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  parts  chosen,  at  a  disadvantage,  and  is, 
perhaps,  no  more  to  be  commended  than  the 
strict  economy  that,  at  the  final  expense  of 
floral  effect,  hesitates  to  employ  enough 
material  to  furnish  borders  fully.  Vet  the  whole 
question  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  thus  it  is  in 
grouping  that  one  artist  employs  plants  in  which 
another  fails  to  discern  any  value.  And  so, 
though  Mr.  Wright  finds  occasion  to  refer  to 
many  other  plants  with  approbation,  his  supreme 
choice  falls  on  the  few — the  Phlox,  Paeony, 
Hollyhock,  Lily,  Delphinium,  Chrysanthemum 
and  Perennial  Aster — devoting  separate  chapters 
to   their   cultivation,   uses,   and   varieties. 

To  some  extent  the  title  is  misleading,  in- 
asmuch as  not  only  are  hardy  perennials,  in 
which,  following  De  Candolle,  annuals  are  in- 
cluded, but  those  not  quite  hardy  are  introduced, 
along  with  some  whose  foliage  is  non-deciduous, 
as  well  as  Roses  and  other  shrubs.  In  the  best 
gardens  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  what  section 
belongs  the  plants  employed  in  embellishing 
borders  and  beds,  and  there  can  be  no  objection, 
therefore  to  the  use  of  these  being  urged  here. 
It  is  a  phase  of  gardening  that  admits  of  the 
widest  latitude  in  choice  and  arrangement,  and 
the  chapters  devoted  to  it  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed, as  well  as  those  which  touch  on  other 
matters.  In  the  remarks  on  propagation,  chop- 
ping the  clumps  with  a  cutting  implement  is  re- 
commended, but  separating  the  roots  by  means  of 
forks,  or  at  the  last  resort  an  initial  soaking  and 
washing  of  the  roots  in  water  is  much  better. 
Separate  lists  of  plants — some  descriptive,  some 
merely  the  names — and  an  enumeration  of  gardens 
in  England  known  by  the  author  as  worthy  of 
noting  for  herbaceous  plants  are  appended.  Likj 
all  Mr.  Wright's  books,  this  is  well  written, 
though  with  a  greater  economy  of  words  than 
is  usual.  It  is  just  the  work  to  choose  for  a. 
present  to  the  possessor  of  a  garden  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  it  without  knowing  how  to 
proceed,     li. 

*  Havdy  Pt rennials  and  HeebaeewuA  Borders.  Illustrated 
in  colours.  By  Walter  P.  Wright.  (London:  Headlvy 
Brothers,  Bishofsgate.)    l?s  fd. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (LX). 


LE    MARCHE    DE    NOEL. 

Pendant  la  semaine  de  Noel,  les  transactions 
an   marche  horticole  a   Londres  atteignent  leur 

point  culminant.  II  etait  curieux  de  voir  jusqu'a 
quel  point  les  operations  seraient,  cette  annes, 
influencees  par  la  guerre.  Ceux  qui  ont  connu 
Covent  Garden  dans  ses  periodes  les  plus  actives, 
auront  certes  ete  frappes  par  le  calme  relatif 
qui  regnait  la  semaine  derniere  dans  certains 
compartiments.  Toutefois  il  convient  de  l'ini 
pater  moins  a  la  diminution  de  La  demande  qu'a 
la  difficulty  d'amener  certains  produits  en  bonne 
condition.  Dans  les  derniers  temps,  un  nombre 
croissant  de  bateaux  a  installations  refrigerantes 
ont  ete  requis,  notamment  pour  le  transport  des 
viandes  destinees  aux  troupes,  et  on  annoncait 
meme  que  tons  allaient  etre  mis  a  la  disposition 
des  autorites  militaires,  Le  deficit  constate  an 
marche  portait  done  surtout  sur  les  fruits  trans 
portes  en  cales  refrigerees,  alors  que  pour  les 
fruits  sees,  les  arrivage..  s  mi  normaux.  Pour  ce 
qui  concerne  les  envois  de  l'interieur,  Ton  se 
plaignait  oependani  du  refus  des  Compagnies  de 
chemin  de  fer  de  renvoyer  du  materiel  d'embal- 
1  age  dans  les  centres  de  production.  Cette  meme 
situation,  outre  les  retards  considerables,  rend 
les  envois  des  produits  francais  perissables  dirri- 
ciles. 

D'une  faeori  generale,  la  situation  a  ete  satis- 
faisant?.  Les  Pommes  du  Canada  et  des  Etata- 
Unis  etaient  offertee  en  quantite  et  s'ecoulaient 
a  ban  prix.  On  compare  souvent  ces  fruits  aux 
Pommes  indigenes,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  etre  urjuste 
pour  Its  cxpediteurs  du  pays  de  dire  que  si  la 
qualite  de  leurs  envois  est  peut-etre  superieure, 
l'aspect  et  le  triage  en  Laissent  encore  a  de  I 
Ajoutons  que  les  quelqn  -  grandes  caisses  de 
Pommes  <le  Frame  perdeiit  elles  aussi  de  leur 
attrait  quand  elles  se  trouvent  pres  des  em'bal- 
lages   luxueux    americains. 

Outre  les  Poires  indigenes,  relies  d'outre-At- 
lantique  etaient  bien  representees  par  les  Winter 
Nelis,  parmi  lesquelles,  malheureusement,  beau- 
coup  de  fruit-  gates.  Dans  les  envois  francais. 
pell  abondants.  assez  bien  de  Doyenne  d'Hivci 
(Easter  Beurre)  en  caisses  de  12,  qui  ne  parais 
saient  pas  encore  a  point. 

L?s  Raisins  a  peau  dure  lAlineria)  de  la 
Peninsule  Iberique  resistent  a  toutes  les  vicis- 
situdes du  transport  et  arrivent  eomme  d'habi- 
tude.  Le  beau  produit  des  serres  anglaises  pro- 
fits de  la  suppression  des  envois  beiges  et  faisait 
lsh.  6  a  2  sh.  la  livre  pour  le  Gr<  -  Cohnan  de 
choix,  3  a  4  shellings  pour  le  meilleur  Muscat, 
cela  bien  que,  conime  nous  avons  deja  eu  l'ocoa- 
sion  de  le  signaler,  les  ai  heteurs  de  l'article  de 
luxe  aient  reduit  leurs  depenses.  Ce  sont  du 
reste  les  seuls,  dirait-on,  pour  lesquels  la  guerre 
ait  eu  ce  resultat.  Beaucoup  de  bourses  modestes 
disposent  de  plus  d 'argent  qu'en  temps  nomial 
et  le  marche  s'en  ressent  tres  heureusement. 

Dans  le  compartiment  des  legumes,  les  envois 
francais  scuff  rent  de  la  lenteur  des  transports. 
Beaucoup  de  colis  de  Laitues  et  d'Endives  sont 
restes  pres  d'une  semaine  en  route  par  un 
temps  chaud  et  humide.  Aussi  les  dechets  ont 
ete  importants.  Les  derniers  jours  les  arri- 
vages  s»  faisaient  plus  rapidement  et  les  salades 
se  sont  vendues  a  des  prix  conveiiables,  de  meme 
que  les   Asperges. 

D'autres  primeurs,  notamment  les  Haricots, 
les  Pommes  de  tevre  nouvelks  et  de  faibles  quan- 
tites  de  Pois,  sont  venues  de  Guernesey ; 
l'Espagne  fournissait  egalement  des  Pommes  de 
tcrre,  t  and  is  que  Madere  commencait  ses  envois 
de  Haricots,  qui  out  realise  de  bons  prix  quand 
le  produit  n'avait  pas  souff?rt  du  transport.    Tous 


les  legumes  anglais  etaient  disponibles  en  quan- 
tises suffisantes. 

Les  Oranges  d'Espagne   t   pas  fait  defaut 

cette  annee,  le  transport  n'exigeant  pas  trop  de 
precautions,  neanmoins  les  prix  etaient  sou 
tanus.  On  assure  que  le  gouvernement  britan- 
nique,  qui  consddere  l'Orange  comme  article  de 
luxe,  en  autorise  ['importation  en  Allemagne  d'<  u 
il  suit  un  ccoulement  plus  regulier  de  la  mar- 
chandise.  II  n'en  est  pas  de  meme  de  certains 
antics  fruits  exotiques,  comme  l'Ananas,  pour 
lequel  ['important  marche  .1  Hambourg  est 
bloque.  Aussi  des  arrivages  enormes  on*  eu  leu 
a  Londres  el  beaucoup  <ic  families  out  pu  se  pro 
curer  a  un  prix  tres  raisonnable  un  succulent 
fruit  pour   leui   dim  c  de  Noel. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

NOUVELLES       DE       LA      GUERRE.-  M.       II.  nil 

Gravereaux,  vice-president  de  la  Societe  Fra   i 
des   Rosieristes,   et   capitaine  an  2oe  dragons,   a 
etc  cite   a   I'ordre  du   regiment     omrne   "official 
modele,    energique,   dun    beau    courage   et   d'un 
remarquable  sang  froid." 

Les  Produits  marai'chers  en  Belgique. 

Les  Poiuuh  -  de  terre  suit  de  pins  en  pin-  rares. 

On  1'attribue  a  I'etahlissement  du  prix  max m, 

trop   lia-  .mix   yeux   des   intermediaires   qu 
tentes  de  dei  el  >r  les  stocks. 

La  ville  de  Bruxelles  a  ham,-  la  police  de  re 
cherchei  I.--  depots.  De  son  cote^  le  conseil  com- 
munal de  S,  baerbeek  a  fait  proceder  a  des  visites 
domicilia  li  lez  plusieurs  marchands  en  gros 
de  Pommes  de  terre  :  oeus  ci  ont  ete  for  i  di 
mettle  leurs  provisions  en  v*nte  el  de  debitor 
aux  prix  fixes.  Cue  li-tc  do  c. .mi amnat ions  in- 
fligees  par  les  Allemands  renseigne  de  nombreuses 

pci- -  envoyees  en  pri pour  avoir  de] 

1 1 1  i  x . 

Depuis  unc  quinzaine  de  jours,  on  a  visite 
iniuiiticuseiucnt  et  a  i'improviste  tiii.  mi  lie 
charrettes  d  •  maraiche  i  pn  -que  pas  de- 

couvert  de   tubercules.     Depuis   le   meme   I 
il  n'y  a  eu  que  8,000  kilos  de  Pommes  de  terra 
mises  en  vente  au  marche  bruxellois.    A  certains 
inarches   di    quartier  on   n'en  trouve   pas 
Cependant   il  arri^  e  clandestinement    des    ei  \  oi 
assez  importants,  car  la  y>  lii  e  a  etabli  qu'a    trois 
gares   de    vicinal    on    avail   decharge    pendant   le 
mois  de  novembre,  plus  de  40,000  sacs  de  tuber- 
cules, destines  a  des  marchands  de  l'agglomera 
tion  Neanmoins  il  a  fallu  envoyer  des  delegues  en 
province  et  en  Hollande  pour  conclure  des  mar.  bes 
pour  la  capitale. 

Le  manque  de  Pommes  de  terrs  se  fait  vive- 
ineut  sentir  aussi  a  Gaud  et  ses  environs. 
L'occupant  a  porte  un  nouveau  reglement  auto- 
1 1-  nit  l'echange  d'une  Kommandantur  a  l'autre, 
et  fixant  le  prix  maximum  a  12  francs  par  100 
kilos.  Le  conseil  provincial  de  la  Flandre 
orientale  a  nomme  une  commission  d'achat  de 
Pommes  de  terre,  arm  d'alim.uiter  la  ville  jusqu'a 
la  nouvelle  saison. 

Nitrates  ARTiFiciELS.-La  culture  allemande 
souffre  de  plus  en  plus  de  la  penurie  d'engrais 
azote  rapidement  assimilable,  par  suite  de  l'ini 
possibilite  d'introduire  les  sels  du  Chili.  Les 
chimistes  out  longuement  etudie  les  moyens  de 
produire  du  nitrate  par  d  s  precedes  qui  soient 
d'application  iudustrielie.  L'Agence  Wolff  an- 
nonce  que  la  question  est  entree  dans  le  domain e 
de  la  realisation  pratiqu?  et  qu'a  bref  delai  les 
fabriques  mettront  a  la  disposition  de  la  culture 
des  quantites    croissantes  d'engrais  artiriciels. 


Les  Besoins  de  l'Allemagne.-Lcs  etats 
centraux  separes  des  pays  d'outre-mer  qui  leur 
envoyaient  des  quantites  considerables  de  fruits 
et  de  legumes,  surtout  par  le  port  de  Hambourg. 
contmucnt  a  rafter  tous  les  produits  disponibles 
dans  Is  pay-  raisins.  Pendant  le  seul  mois 
d'octobre,  l'Allemagne  a  achete  en  Hollande 
21,896,800  kilos  de  Pommes,  2,773,800  kilos  de 
Poires,  706,800  kilos  de  Raisins,  9,4oo,800  kilos 
de  Choux  cabus,  2,684,400  kilos  de  Choux-fleurs, 
20.403,700  kilos  d'Ognons  et  d'Eehalotes! 
4,730,900  kilos  de  Garottes  et  8,310,300  kilos  de 
legumes  non  denommes.  Pour  toutes  ces  cate- 
gories les  envois  vers  la  Grande  Bretagne  sont 
notablement  inferieurs. 

A    Propos  des  Roses    Allemandes.  —  Les 

ilisi  ussi.uis  auxquelles  ont  donne  lieu  les  proj?ts 
relatifs  a  la  denomination  ou  au  boycottage  des 
Roses  allemandes  ne  sont  pas  finies.  Um  abonne 
de  la  Revue  Horticole.  suggere  le  remplaoement 
dss  varietes  <le  merite  par  des  nouveautes  plus 
merit,  mti-s.  que  les  rosieristes  francais  pour- 
raient  obtcnir  il  condition  de  diriger  leurs  re- 
i  ber  lies  et  leurs  efforts  dans  le   sens  voulu. 

Offre  de  Grainetiers  Francais. -L. alb. 
l;.  Ani.it.  President  du  comite  des  jardinders 
lieiiristes  de  Sernhac  (Gaud)  f;iit  au  nom  des  pro 
ducteurs  de  graines  de  cette  localite,  un  appel  aux 
aoheteurs  des  pays  allies.  Avant  la  guerre,  une 
part  ie  de  la  pn  duction  prenait  le  chemin 
de  l'Allemagne  et  l'interdiction  du  commerce 
avec  rennemi  rend  la  vente  ties  difficile  actuelle- 
ment.  Aussi  les  cultivaiteurs  cherchent-ils  de 
nouveaux  debouches.  lis  disposent  d'un  stock 
de  graines  de  Phlox,  Verveine,  Oeillet,  Giroflee, 
Thunbergia,  Reine-Marguerite,  Ipomoea,  Zinnia. 
Dahlia,  Crete  de  coq,  pour  lesquelles  ils  seraient 
lieui'riix  de  recevoir  de-  offres,  au  kilogramme, 
inarehandise  prise  a  Sernhac.  lis  sont  aussi  -I  - 
poses  a  fournir  la  l'ecolte  de  la  saison  prcehaine. 
Pour  tons  renseignements.  on  est  prie  de 
i    l'abbe    Arnat. 

M.  Claassen.— Xous  apprenons  que  M,  ('.  H. 
Claasssn,  professeur  d'horticulture  de  I'Etat  neer- 
landais  pour  la  province  de  Hollande  me.ridionale, 
a  demande  d'etre  releve  de  ses  fonetions,  pour 
assumer  celles  de  directeur  du  Service  des 
marches  de  la  ville  d' Amsterdam.  M.  Claassen  a 
attache  son  nom  a  divers  traites  d'horticulture 
ties   apprecies   eu    Hollande   et   a   l'etranger. 


KORT    OVERZICHT   VOOR   DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Mir  kiT.-tiuis  bereikt  de  bedrijvigheid  op 
de  Engelsche  Tuinbouwmarkt  haar  toppunt. 
Gezien  de  omstandigheden  was  de  aanvoer  van 
fruit  en  groenten  dit  jaar  zeer  bevredigend. 

Vermindering  werd  vvaargenomen  op  de  voort- 
brengselen  die  in  koelruimen  moeten  vervoerd 
worden.  Voor  de  andere  waren  de  verzendingen 
doorgaans  zoo  talrijk  als  in  vredestijd. 

Het  Fransch  goed  leed  van  de  vertraging  in 
het  vervoer.  Wat  in  goeden  staat  aankwam' 
werd  we]   verkocht. 

Over  't  algemeen  waren  de  marktprijzen  hoog 
genoeg.  zelfs  voor  keusartikels,  daar  in  de 
lagere  standen  steeds  veel   geld  verdiend.  wordt. 

In  Belgie  neemt  men  opnieuw  maatregelen  mil 
de  bescliikbaar  stelling  te  verzekeren  der  aardap- 
peleu  die  in  uiterst  geringe  hoeveelheden  ter 
markt  koineu.  Alhoewel  bewezen  is  dat  er  onder- 
hands  nog  al  aangevoerd  worden,  heeft  men 
moeten  maatregelen  nemen  om  rechtstreeksche 
aankoopen  te  doen  op  den  buiten  en  in  Holland. 
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A  DRY  HEAT  STERILISER. 


The  excellent  results  that  follow  sterilisation 
of  the  soil  have  been  recognised  both  by  scientists 
and  practical  men. 

The  principle  of  the  operation  is  to  heat  the 
soil  to  a  temperature  which  will  destroy  anything 
it  may  contain  harmful  to  vegetation,  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  Thus  the  soil  becomes 
freed  from  organisms  that  might  be  harmful  to 
crops. 

The  original  practice  was  to  circulate  steam 
among  the  soil,  but  this  method  is  both  oner- 
ous and  difficult-,  except  where  the  quantity  of 
soil  to  be  sterilised  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
outlay.  Dry  heat  sterilisation  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  resorted  to.  and  has  been  found 
more  adaptable  to  the  need  of  the  small  market 
growers  and  private  gardeners. 

The  stove  illustrated  in  fig.  3  is  suitable  for 
the  purpose  :  it  is  built  entirely  of  bricks,  and 
will  consume  any  kind  of  fuel,  as  well  as  garden 
refuse. 

The  floor  on  which  the  soil  is  placed  is  situ- 
ated  between   the    furnace  at   one   end   and   the 


from  the  floor  to  hold  the  soil  and  to  facilitate 
covering  it  during  the  process  of  sterilisation. 
Once  the  stove  is  heated  thoroughly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  reaches  130°  to  140°  F.  It  is 
left  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  it  is  turned 
and  left. again  for  a  similar  period. 

The  heat  is  more  accentuated  when  the  soil 
is  in  a  moist  condition  (without  excess),  and 
kept  covered  with  bags.  The  temperature  to 
which  the  soil  is  heated  by  this  means  is  cer- 
tainly lower  than  when  steam  sterilisation  is 
practised,  yet  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  length  of  time  the  soil  is  kept  at  such  a 
temperature  compensates  for  this  deficiency, 
and  experience  proves  that  the  results  are  as 
beneficial  to  the  crops.      P.  Aquatias. 


PENRHYN  CASTLE   GARDENS. 


These  gardens  have  been  famed  for  their 
beauty  for  many  years,  and  being  recently  in 
the  neighbourhood,  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
many  floral  treasures  they  contain.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  time   when  I  called,  accom- 


FlG.     3. — A    SIMPLE    DRY    HEAT    STERILISEB. 


chimney  at  the  other;  under  it  four  flues  run 
parallel  and  from  them  radiates  the  necessary 
heat.  The  length  of  the  stove  may  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements,  up  to  15  feet.  The 
overall  width  is  4  feet  6  inches.  There  must  be 
sufficient  room  on  either  side  to  permit  a  cart  or 
barrow  to  be  used.  The  furnace  is  2  feet 
6  inches  by  3  inches,  and  the  furnace  en- 
trance is  18  inches  wide,  -while  the  fire- 
place is  the  same  width,  though  it  may  he 
made  wider  where  it  is  intended  to  burn  chiefly 
refuse.  The  connection  between  the  fireplace 
and  the  flues  is  on  a  continuous  line.  The 
middle  partition  between  the  second  and  third 
flue  comes  as  far  as  the  inner  side  (or  back)  of 
the  fireplace,  so  as  to  divide  the  current  of  both 
smoke  and  heat.  This  current  is  again  divided 
into  two  more  chambers  or  flues,  as  shown  in 
fig.  4,  as  it  is  essentia]  to  have  the  floor  heated 
evenly. 

The  partitions  of  the  flues  are  discontinued 
within  18  inches  from  the  aperture  of  the 
chimney,  while  the  outside  walls  are  built  in  a 
funnel  shape  till  they  join  the  inside  of  the 
chimney,  the  height  of  which  rarely  need  exceed 
4  feet  over  the  floor  of  the  steriliser,  unless  the 
stove  is  situated  between  high  buildings.  The 
outside  walls  are  raised  the  height  of  two  bricks 


panied  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Mr.  Speed,  the  head 
gardener,  was  away;  but  Mr.  J.  Kneller,  the 
foreman,  gave  us  a  most  courteous  reception. 

Entering  the  park  by  the  Grand  Lodge  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  many  magnificent 
trees  and  by  huge  clumps  of  blue  Hydrangeas 
planted  in  bays  along  the  winding  carriage 
drive.  With  a  background  of  Rhododendrons,  the 
effect  produced  is  charming.  In  this  soil  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  blue 
Hydrangeas,  but  rather  in  retaining  the  natural 
rose-colour.  Blue  predominates,  even  in  such 
varieties  as  H.  Mariesii,  which  here  forms  a  bush 
8  feet  in  diameter.  The  flower  garden  is  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  the  castle,  some  distance 
from  it.  The  note  of  simplicity  is  struck  and 
maintained.  Grass  lawns  Teach  to  the  very 
walls,  no  gaudy  flower-beds  "being  permitted  to 
detract  from  the  noble  grandeur  of  the  stately 
pile.  The  flower  garden  is  on  a  southern  slope 
which  leads  into  a  dell,  with  a  mass  of  forest 
trees  beyond,  especially  in  the  west,  affording 
ample  protection  from  strong  wind.  Truly  a 
charming  site,  and  one  in  which  choice  subjects 
revel  which  many  a  southerner  cannot  equal,  even 
in  his  own  favoured  clime. 

A  wall,  some  15  feet  high,  bounds  this  garden 
on   three  sides,  against  which  are  growing  many 


choice  subjects.  I  noted  among  these  Lapageria 
alba,  Buddleia  Colvillei  (quite  a  suitable  sub- 
ject with  its  semi-pendant  growth),  Correa 
virens  and  C.  alba.  These  latter,  on  an  unpro- 
tected eastern  wall,  had  withstood  18°  frost 
without  any  injury.  The  drooping  blossoms  are 
very  attractive.  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides 
with  its  variegated  form  was  luxuriating  some 
10  feet  up  the  eastern  wall. 

Fuchsia  conica,  with  its  long  stems  of  semi- 
drooping  habit,  was  thickly  studded  with  the 
deep  purple  blossoms.  On  the  west  wall  were 
Camellias  in  great  quantity  and  in  perfect  health. 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  10  feet  high,  was 
smothered  with  its  richly-coloured  blossoms  and 
dense  green  foliage.  Ginkgo  biloba.  (Salis- 
buria  adiantifolia),  covering  20  feet  of  the 
15-feet  high  wall,  seemed  at  first  a  quaint 
sight  to  us,  who  know  the  tree  so  well  j 
as  a  specimen  in  the  .shrubbery  or  in  the 
open.  The  plant  was  trained  in  fan  shape  and 
spur-pruned  annually,  the  resulting  growth  dis- 
playing the  handsome  leaves  in  a  semi-drooping 
condition.  Its  grandeur  of  foliage  is  certainly 
better  thus  displayed  than  when  growing 
naturally  as  a  tree.  Abelia  rupestris  covered  a 
wall  space  of  15  feet,  the  pink  and  white 
blossom  thicker  and  more  showy  than  usual. 
Leptospermum  lanigerum  and  Schizophragma 
hydrangioides  were  handsome  specimens,  cover- 
ing a  goodly  portion  of  the  wall.  A  glorious 
mass  of  Lonicera  Halleana  emitted  its  fragrance 
near  an  open  door.  On  the  grass  near  the  dell 
specimens  of  Magnolia  stellata,  some  10  feet 
high  and  12  feet  in  diameter,  were  growing. 
What  a  beautiful  sight  such  specimens  must  be 
in  early  spring !  Amongst  Camellias  I  noted 
a  specimen  of  C.  alba  plena  10  feet  high  in 
splendid  health.  The  large  size  of  the  leaves  of 
Diospyros  Lotus  showed  how  well  the  situa- 
tion suited  it.  Eucryphia  cordifolia  as  a 
standard,  15  feet  high,  was  thickly  covered 
with  blossoms ;  close  beside  it  was  a  smaller 
plant  of  E.  pinnatifolia.  The  true  Magnolia 
tripetala  (Umbrella.  Tree),  with  a  stem 
3  feet  across  at  the  base,  must  be  a  glorious 
sight  when  in  blossom.  Eugenia  apiculata,  25 
feet  high,  Actinidia  punctata,  Magnolia  speciosa, 
Escallonia  Philippiana,  9  feet  high,  12  feet  in 
diameter,  with  Desfontainea  spinosa,  6  feet 
high  and  8  feet  across,  and  a  half -standard  of 
Styrax  japonica  8  feet  in  diameter  were  other 
noteworthy  specimens.  One  plant  of  Fuchsia 
Riccartonii  covered  a  space  of  18  yards  across 
and  was  15  feet  in  height.  Never  have  I  seen 
these  hardy  Fuchsias  in  such  luxuriance  of 
growth  and  blossom  as  here.  In  Lady  Batter- 
sea's  garden,  Overstrand,  Norfolk,  there  are 
fine  specimens,  but  the  Penrhyn  bushes  eclipse 
them. 

The  kitchen  garden,  with  the  well-trained 
fruit  trees  and  the  glass-houses,  is  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Castle.  In  all  departments  the 
same  good  culture  prevails.  We  were  interested 
in  a  bed  of  Onion  Bedfordshire  Champion. 
The  seeds  were  sown  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  a  small  portion  was  thinned  in  the 
usual  way.  This  portion  was  badly  affected 
with  the  Onion  maggot,  whereas  the  remainder, 
which  was  not  thinned,  had  no  sign  of  maggot, 
but  produced  a  full  crop  of  desirable  bulbs.  It 
was  evident  that  Onions  can  be  grown  well 
without  thinning.  Large  crops  of  late  Peas 
were  in  evidence.  The  variety  Autocrat  is  here 
the  favourite  sort.  A  fine  batch  of  Cabbage 
raised  from  seed  sown  on  June  20  was  coming 
into  use.  Hardy  fruit  grows  well,  and  Apple 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  trained  against  i  -late  wall 
5  feet  high,  was  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  hand- 
some fruit.  Apples  as  cordons  and  bushes  were 
also  carrying  excellent  crops.  Pears  were  bear- 
ing satisfactorily;  a  horizontally-trained  tree  of 
Beurre  Hardy  had  a  stem  1  foot  6  inches  in 
diameter,   which  testified   to   its  advanced   age. 

In  the  glass  department  fruit  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature.  Grapes,  Peaches.  Figs,  and 
Melons  are  grown,    with  a  large  batch  of  Straw- 
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berries  for  forcing.  Well-grown  plants  of 
Carnation  Duchess  of  Westminster  were  noted; 
numbers  of  them  had  as  many  as  12  flowering 
shoots  each.  Violet  Princess  of  Wales  in  frames 
was  most  striking.  The  plants  are  grown  from 
single  runners,  and  so  freely  do  they  thrive 
that  each  specimen  had  filled  a  space  of  18 
inches  to  2  feet.  The  whole  garden  contains 
many  features  of  interest,  and  the  good  cultiva- 
tion displayed  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
veteran  head,  Mr.  Speed  [who  has  controlled 
these  famous  gardens  for  52  years]  and  his  ener- 
getic foreman,  Mr.  Kneller.     E.  Molyneux. 

FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


INDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  WITHOUT 
POTS. 
When  labour  in  the  garden  is  scarce  we  have 
to  contrive  various  means  of  keeping  the  supply 
of  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  the  normal 
amount.  In  these  circumstances,  when  the  time 
foT  propagating  Chrysanthemums  came  round  I 
resolved  to  try  growing  them  outside  during  the 
summer,  and  thus  save  the  labour  of  potting 
and  watering.  This  has  been  practised  in  many 
gardens,  but  in  most  cases  the  plants  have  been 
potted  up  in  their  early  stages  and  afterwards 
transplanter!  from  five  or  six-inch  pots  into  the 
garden.  My  plan,  however,  eliminated  the  use 
of  pots  altogether,  and  the  plants  flowered  su 
successfully  that  I  feel  justified  in  giving 
an  account  of  my  experience.  The  cuttings 
were  propagated  in  pure  sand,  and  when 
rooted  were  placed  in  boxes.  They  were 
given  the  best  treatment  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  and  after  being  hardened, 
were  planted  about  4  inches  apart  in  a  cold 
frame  on  a  deep  bed  of  fine  soil  with  leaves 
at  the  bottom.  They  were  occasionally  syringed, 
freely  ventilated,  pinched  as  they  required  it, 
and  in  due  course  planted  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Choosing  a  favourable  time,  the  plants  were 
lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil,  and  planted  in 
double  lines.  The  rows  were  one  foot  apart,  and 
the  plants  set  at  the  same  distance  in  the  rows: 
the  double  lines  were  3  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre,  thus  giving  a  space  of  2  feet  between  the 
plants.  The  roots  were  well  watered,  and  each 
double  row  was  staked  with  Pea  sticks.  No  further 
watering  was  done,  and  the  only  attention  given 
them  consisted  of  hoeing  the  ground  and  pinch- 
ing out  the  points.  Early  in  October  the  plants 
were  lifted  and  planted  on  the  floor  of  a  Peach 
house.  Planks  were  set  on  end,  and  soil  was 
placed  over  the  roots  to  a  depth  of  8  inches. 
Stakes  were  driven  in  along  the  outsFde  of 
this  bed,  and  a  fence  of  long  Bamboo 
rods  formed  around  it.  By  tying  Bamboos 
across  the  bed  the  plants  were  kept  upright. 
After  planting,  the  soil  was  saturated  with 
water.  Only  half  a  dozen  plants  flagged  out  of 
nearly  400.  The  others  showed  no  signs  of  in- 
jury, although  we  were  unable  to  lift  them  with 
more  than  a  small  amount  of  soil.  They 
flowered  well,  and  provided  us  amply  with 
cut  flowers.  Thus  they  were  grown  and 
flowered  without  being  potted  or  tied,  with  only 
one  watering  while  they  were  outside,  and  with 
the  watering  in  their  young  stages  considerably 
reduced.  So  successful  have  been  the  results 
that,  however  large  a  staff  I  may  have  hereafter, 
I  shall  not  again  resort  to  potting  decorative  or 
single  Chrysanthemums  for  the  puTpose  of  pro- 
viding cut  blooms.      William  /■'.  Bowhs. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  newer  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  may  be  of  interest  to 
exhibitors  :  — 

Japanese. 

Mona  Davis  (Davis).— This  variety  has 
smooth  florets,  evenly  reflexing.  It  is  a  deep 
flower  of  blight  mauve  pink,  a  pleasing  shade  of 
colour. 


(  barles  Harland  (Davis). — This  is  a  variety 
of  purple  amaranth  colour  with  a  distinct  silvery 
reverse.  The  flowers  are  broad  and  incurving. 
It  is  a  large  bloom  without  any  approach  to 
coarseness'. 

Edith  Cavell  (Wells-Pockett). — This  finely 
formed  flower  is  coloured  chestnut-bronze,  with 
a  golden  bronze  reverse. 

Charlotte  E.  Soer  (Silsbury).  —  In  colour 
this  variety  is  rich  yellow  with  an  amber  suffu- 
sion. The  broad,  reflexing  florets  curl  elegantly 
at  the  tips. 

Sir  E.  Letchworth  (Silsbury). — This  novelty 
somewhat  resembles  the  well-known  Mrs.  G. 
Drabble  in  shape  and  build.  The  colour  is 
purple  with  a  silver  reverse. 

A.  P.  Zofield  (Jones). — A  very  large  yet  re- 
fined variety  with  strap-shaped  petals  that  are 
a  vivid  crimson  colour. 

Prank  Ladds  (Jones). — In  colour  this  variety 
is  a  rich  shade  of  canary  yellow.  The  broad 
reflexing  florets  together  form  a  large  firm 
flower. 


Phyllis  Cooper.  —  One  of  the  best  of  yellow 
singles.  Tom  Wren. — Of  the  Mensa  type, 
Berth  Fairs,  rich  deep  orange  with  terracotta 
shading.  Charles  Fairs. — Also  terra-cotta,  but 
flushed  with  r06e;  and  Molly  Godfrey  (a 
flower  borne  on  a  long  stem).     Judge. 
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OLD  ROSES  WITH  FRAGRANCE. 

Now  that  we  have  so  many  new  Roses  with- 
out perfume,  would  it  not  be  well  if  some  of 
our  Rose  specialists  would  again  take  in  hand 
some  of  the  old  varieties  noted  for  their 
fragrance  ?  After  all,  what  is  a  Rose  without 
a  scent?  I  append  a  few  names  that  occur  to 
me  at  random,  and  no  doubt  someone  will 
suggest  others  of  the  varieties  that  charmed  in 
days  gone  by  : — Charles  Lawson,  Geant  des 
Batailles,  Paul  Ricault,  Margarite  de  St.  Amand, 
Jules     Margottin,       Chenedole,     Eclair,     Marie 
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Mrs.  H.  Ty.soe  (Tysoe).  —  A  canary  yellow 
sport  from  W.  Turner,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
of  incurved  Japanese  varieties.  Of  slightly 
older  varieties,  exhibitors  would"  do  well  to  in- 
clude, the  following: — Captain  Fox,  of  brilliant 
crimson  colour,  the  bloom  being  of  full  exhibi- 
tion size;  General  SmitK-Dorrien;  a  good  bloom 
of  old  rosy-red  colour  with  chestnut  shading ; 
Fred  Blackmail,  which  has  long,  oroad  drooping 
florets,  the  deep  cream  ground  being  flushed 
with  rose;  James  Stredwick,  of  rosy  terra-cotta 
colour,  with  a  salmon  shading:  W.  Rigby,  a 
golden  sport  from  Mrs.  G.  Drabble,  and  of  large 
size ;  Meadow,  a  very  large  bloom  of  deep 
mauve  pink   colour. 

Single. 

Sweet  Auburn.  —  This  is  a  large  exhibition 
flower  ;  in  colour,  a  deep  orange  ground  overlaid 
with  reddish  terra-cotta,  and  shaded  with  rose. 
Monica  Mitchell  (rosy  crimson,  shaded  carmine). 
— The  superb  flowers  are  of  fine  form.  Aris- 
tocrat. —  A  variety  of  the  Mensa  type  of  the 
richest  golden  yellow,  with  several  rows  of  stout 
florets,    which    give    it     a     massive     appearance. 


Rady,  Marquise  de  C'astellane,  Magna  Charta, 
Alfred  Dumesnil,  La  France,  Heinrich  Sehul- 
theis  Goubault,  Duchesse  de  C'aylus,  Pierre 
Notting,  Rubens,  Cabbage.     E.  M. 

ROSES  SUITABLE  FOR  WEST  INDIAN 
GARDENS. 

The  Agricultural  Superintendent  of  St.  Lucia 
recommends  the  following  varieties  of  Roses  for 
general  cultivation  in  gardens  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  success  of  Rose  cultivation  in 
the  West  Indies  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  kinds  of  varieties  chosen,  only 
Tea6,  Noisettes  and  Bourbons  being  suit 
able: — Paul  Neyron,  La  Fiance.  Rhea  Reid, 
Caroline  Testout,  Meteor.  Sunrise,  Safrana, 
Sunset,  Marechal  Niel,  Wm.  R.  Smith.  White 
Mamaii  Cochet,  Pink  Maman  C'ochet,  Radiance, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madison.  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward. 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Clara  Watson,  Killarney, 
Etoile  de  Lyon<=.,  Catherine  Mermet,  Etoile  de 
France,  Helen  Gould,  Helen  Good,  Lady  Hil- 
lingdon,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Robin  Hood,  and 
Papa  Gontier. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editon   do   not    hold   themselves    responsible    for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

The  Late  Hon.  John   Boscawen.— In  your 

appreciative  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Boscaweu  you 
do  not  refer  to  the  fortnight  of  hard  and  unre- 
mitting toil  which  he  put  in  for  the  Royal  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  in  1912.  He 
was  one  of  the  half-dozen  men  who  saved  the 
situation  hy  unremitting  work  behind  the  scenes. 
and  British  horticulture  is  grateful  to-day,  not 
for  that  work  only,  but  also  for  the  services  he 
alwavs  rendered  so  willingly  in  connection  with 
the  flower  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
ty.    A  Director  of  the  R.I.F.S. 

Yew   Poisoning,    (sea  p.   385,  Vol.   LV11I.). 
—In  County  Meath  cattle  are  not   numbered  bv 

two  and  'threes,  but  by  thousands.  When 
I  was  there  there  were  large  numbe 
all  apparently  vigorous  and  healthy  :  and 
scattered  about  the  ground  on  which  they 
°razed  were  large  Yews,  all  eaten  off  as  high  as 
the  cattle  could  reach.  In  some  cases  they  had 
even  gnawed  the  bark.  I  questioned  the  herds- 
men (who  had  been  looking  after  cattle  all  then- 
lives)  and  all  they  could  say  was  that  tl 
ua<l  s  Yew  was  poisonous,  but  so  far  as 

thev  knew  no  harm  had  ever  been  done.  lne 
shape  of  the  trees  showed  clearly  that  the  in- 
jury had  been  going  on  for  years.  I  still  believe 
thatvie  "v  animals  (which  the  Meath 

cattle  evidently  were)  are  unaffected  by  eating 
Yew.     T.   Smith,  Newry. 

Assimilation   of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen. 

Referring    to   your   note   on  p.    351.    probably 

many  of  your  readers  beside  myself  will  be  un- 
able t  the  works  of  the  scientists  you 
name,  and  would  welcome  a  fuller  article  in  your 
columns  throwing  further  light  on  the  subject. 
Hitherto  I  have"  understood  (I  am  aware  oi  a 
few  5,  none  too  lucid,  to  the 
that  the  vast  store  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  air 
has  only  been  available,  so  far  as  is  known,  for 

aninous   plants,   which   assimilate   it    thn 
the    medium    of    bacteria;    the   presence   of   the 
bacteria  *   detected  by  the  naked  eye 

on  account   of  the   nodules   formed   by  them  on 
the  roots  of  the  plants.     Plants  of  other  Natural 
Orders  have  apparently  depended  on  soluble  < 
pounds    of    nitrogen    for    their    supply    of    that 
element.     It  has  Ion  -  ruck  me  as  unlikely 

that    the    atmospl  -  >gen    should     be     so 

locked  up.  and  that  so  few  plants  have  learned 
to  appropriate  it.  and  one  has  expected  the  dis- 
covery  of  powers  of  assimilation  hitherto  in 
known.  Xow.  presumably,  such  discoveries  have 
been  made.  Interesting  points  for  elucidal 
would  be:  (1)  Do  the  non-leguminous  plants 
named  in  your  note  Acer  Negundo,  etc.)  make 
use  of  bacteria  in  obtaining  nitrogen?  (2)  Is  the 
process  s:m:lar  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
leguminous  plants'.  (3)  Have  any  crops,  other 
than  of  legumes,  been  found  to  enrich  the  soil, 
as  a  crop  of  clovei  dors'  i4i  Do  those  who 
hold  the  view  that  the  power  of  assimilation  of 
free  nitrogen  belongs  to  all  green  plants,  explain 
how  assimilation  takes  place,  and  whether  by 
bacteria  or  otherwise?  Harold  Evans,  Uanishen, 
Cardiff 

["Owing    to    the    delay     in     obtaining     Eo 
periodicals  it  is  not  possible  to   give   a   detailed 

account  of  the  recent  Italian  work  on  the  assimi- 
lation of  atmospheric  nitrogen;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  power  is  not  confined  to  le- 
guminous plants.  For  example,  evidence  has 
been  bro  rward   that   the  nodules  on    the 

Aldei  and  on  various  Cycads  are  the  habitations 
of  micro-organisms  which  "  fix  "  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  Again  it  is  claimed  that  spec.es  of 
Lolium.  habitually  infested  by  a  fungus,  also 
possess  t!  is  power.  To  answer  the  questions 
categorically  there  is  evidence  that  (1)  certain 
non-leguminous  plants  make  use  of  micro-orga- 
nisms i  >  nitrogen;  |2i  the  process  so 
far  as  is  known  is  similar  to  that  occurring  in 
the  Leguminosae,  but  the  details  of  the  process 
are  not  known  either  in  the  leguminous  or  in  the 
non-leguminous  plants:  (3)  so  far  as  we  know 
no  experiments  have  been  made :  (4)  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  advanced. — 
Eds.] 


Solanum  granoiflorum.— Tiiis  is  a  very 
handsome  tree.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  woolly  : 
the  tree  has  a  spreading  habit  and  brittle  wood 
The  purple  nowers  are  fairly  deeply  coloured. 
like  those  of  the  Potato,  and  some  3  inches  across. 
So  far  as  memory  saves  me  it  is  variable.  The 
largest  I  recollect  seeing  (at  Para.  Bra-zil)  had  a 
bole  about  10  inches  or  12  inches  diameter,  and 
was  perhaps  12  or  14  feet  high.  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  it  "wild  "  in  Malaya.  H.  /•.'.  Durham. 
tl<  n  ford. 

[Solanum    grandiflorum    is   a    native    of    Peru. 
ows   into   a   tree   with  large   purple   flowers 
and   rather  woolly  leaves.     It   is  not   in   cultiva- 
tion at  Kew.   nor.  as   far  as   we  know,   anywhere 
in  this  country. — Eds."] 


SOCIETIESo 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Pi*  KMiiiR  21. — Th>  secretary  informs  us  thai 
at  their  meeting  on  the  21si  alt  .  the  president 
and  council  confirmed  the  Award  of  Merit  to 
i  '.Mrs.  J.  A.  Petersen."  shown  by 
Messrs.  Stuakt  Low  and  Co.  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  on  December  7.  The  variety  is  of 
American  origin,  and  belongs  to  the  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  type.  Specimens  were  exhibited  in 
small  sixty-sized  pots,  and  they  were  blooming 
profusely,  the  flowers  being  deep  pink.  The 
foliage  is  dark,  and  shows  a  red  colouring  by 
tran-  _l:t. 


LINNEAN. 
GENERAL  MEETING. 
DecEMBEB  lo. — At  the  meeting  held  on  the 
16th  ult..  Prof.  K.  B.  Poulton,  FJEt.S.  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Miss  Marietta  Pallis  ex- 
plained her  paper,  "  The  Structure  and  His- 
torv  of  'Pla\.'  the  floating  fen  of  the  delta  of 
the  Danube'  (which  was  communicated  bv  Prof. 
A.  C.  Steward,  F.R.S.,  V  L.S.),  of  which  the 
following    is  an  abstract  : — 

I.  The  definition  of    "  Plav." 

Plav  is  a  Russian  word  :  it  signifies  the  float- 
in,  thing  oi  Boating  stuff,  and  is  the  name 
given  by  the  fishermen  of  the  delta  of  the 
Danube  to  a  Boating  raft  ol  vegetation  built  up 
almost  entirely  of  living  reed.  Phragmites  com 
munis,  Trim.  H  Bavescens,  Gren.  and  Godr., 
and  earth. 

II.  Description  of  the  morphology  of  tie 

and  of  the  structure  of  the  underwater  portion 
of  Plav.  Explanation  of  the  detachment  of  the 
swamp-reed,   viz.,  of  the  formation  of  Plav. 

III.  The  reed-thicket  or  aerial  portion  of 
Plav. 

The  variation  in  length  of  the  aerial  portion 
of  the  reed-shoots  is  sostriking   (thev  vary    from 

■  1 :    4   feet    to   about    17   feet)   that   it    suggests 

the  pie  ence  of  different  varieties  of  reed.  There 
,  i  that  this  variation  is  not  specific  nor 
due  to  the  factors  of  the  environment,  but  is  in- 
herent in  the  reed.  The  i  change  in 
the  size  of  the  shoots  is  held  to  be  due  to  the 
neal  morphological  change  which  cul- 
minates in  senescence  and  deatii.  The  different 
sizes  of  reed-shoots  are  held  to  lie  different 
branches  of  a  definite  and  complicated  reed 
system,  the  first  and  final  branches  of  which  do 
not  co-exist. 

A  discussion  followed.  Dr.  C.  E.  Moss.  Dr. 
(i  Stapf,  Sec.  1..  S..  the  president,  the  general 
secretary,  and  Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss  taking  part, 
and  the  author  replied. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Dymes  read  a  paper  entitle.!  "On 
the  Seed-mass "  and  Dispersal  of  Helleborus 
foetidus.    Linn.."    summarised   as   follows  : — 

The  seeds  of  Helleborus  foetidus.  I...  are  re- 
markable in  being  shed  from  the  follicle  in  a 
single  mass,  bound  more  or  less  tightly  togethi  i 
In  a  thick,  white  ventral  strip  of  oleaginous 
(issue.  This  is  the  elaiosome  of  Sernander,  and 
it  is  of  raphal  origin.  Owing  to  the  contrast  of 
the  shining  elaiosome  with  the  almost  black 
seeds,  the  mass  as  a  whole  bears,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, a  deceptive  resemblance  to  the  larva 
bpetle  Observations  were  made,  over  two  con- 
secutive nights,  on  the  work  of  the  snails,  wb- 
disintegrate  the  mass  by  devouring  the  elaio- 
■    thus  reducing  it  eventually  to  single  seeds 


Experiments  were  also  made  with  a  view  to 
establishing  the  possibility  of  molluscan  dis- 
persal of  single  seeds  over  a  short  distance.  Ob- 
servations in  Nature,  and  on  captive  Helix 
aspersa.  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  elaio- 
some  offers  an  attraction  as  a  molluscan  dainty 
in   the   way  of    food. 

Experiments  in  the  open  do  not  support  the 
idea  of  the  larval  resemblance  being  an  adapta- 
tion to  ornithoehorv.  or  that  there  is  any  regular 
dispersal  by  the  birds  of  the   neighbourhood. 

Observations  and  experiments  with  the  ants, 
Donisthorpea  nigra  and  Myrmica  laevinodis, 
prove  that  they  carry  off  whole  masses,  frag- 
ments, and  single  seeds,  and  take  them  into  the 
nest.  On  the  other  hand,  their  behaviour  does 
not  favour  the  suggestion  that  the  larval 
"mimicry"  is  operative,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned. 

The  claim  to  myrmecochory  is  not  a  valid  one. 
So  fir  as  the  ants  are  concerned,  neither  the 
larval  resemblance  nor  the  massing  brings  to 
the  species  any  advantage  which  it  would  not 
possess  if  the  seeds  were  shed  singly,  as  is 
usually,  if  not  universally,  the  case  with  those 
that  are  adapted  to  these  insects.  The  larval 
resemblance,  which  cannot  be  denied,  suggests 
an  adaptation  to  some  still  unrecognised  agent 
or  agents,  and  observations  at  the  distributional 
headquarters  of  the  species  are  much  to  be  de- 
sired, in  order  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the 
mass. 

Pn-f.  Weiss.  Mr.  H.  St.  J.  K.  Donisthmpe 
(visitorl.  Mr.  Clement  Reid.  Mr.  F.  Step,  and 
Mrs.  Stuart  engaged  in  a  discussion,  replied  to 
by  the  author. 

The  general  secretary  showed  some  slabs 
of  "Figured  Ebony"  and  samples  of  walk- 
ing-sticks made  from  that  material  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Howell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Old  Street,  Fins- 
bury.  The  matter  had  been  brought  to  his 
notice  by  Mr.  M.  White  Stevens,  who.  as  the 
result  of  his  enquiries,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  origin  of  this  chance  lot  of  wood  in  the 
docks  was  the  Andaman  Islands ;  if  correct,  th  - 
would  point  to  th  i  probability  of  the  tree  yield- 
ing this  ebony  being  Diospyros  Kurzii.  Hiern, de- 
scribed by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamble,  in  his  "Manual 
of  Indian  Timbers,"  p.  458.  as  "Andaman 
Marble  Wood  or  Zebra  Wood,"  the  wood  hard, 
the  heartwood  streaked  black  and  grey  in  more 
or  less  alternate  layers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  trees  of  the  Andamans.  and  of  great 
value  if  it  can  bo  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  become  known. 


NATIONAL  ROSE. 
DECEMBER  28.  —  The  annual  meeting  of 
tie  National  Rose  Society,  originally  fixed  for 
the  14th  ult..  was  held  on  the  above  date. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  about  fifty  mem 
hers  being  present,  and  (lie  president.  Mr. 
E.  Maw  lev.  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  the 
ballot  for  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  taken.  All  were  re-elected  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rev.  R.  Powley.  whose  place 
on  the  Council  was  taken  by  Mr.  11.  Green, 
The  annual  report  was  then  read  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Holland,   the  vice-president,   as  follows  : — 

REPORT    OK   THE   COrXCIl.  FOR  THE  YEAR    1915. 
Tli-  council  :ne  pleased  to  report  that  the  wiul.  of  the 
society   baa  gone  on    successfully    during   the   cast    year 
Owing  to  the  war,  tie'  marked  progress  winch  has  i  gu 
lailv  been   recorded  for  many  years  is  naturally  not    en  .- 
tinm-d.    but    haying    regard    to    the   circumstances,    the 
I  us  in    large    membership    must    tie   considered    lnghh 
satisfactory,     indeed,   the  council   feci   that  the  stability 
..I  the  society  in  the  face  of  such  an  adverse  influence  is 
ratifying,   and   of   g  i  1  promise  for  the  future. 
I'll,     Spring    Sho«    was    held   in    the    Horticultural    Hall 
n    April    16,    and    proved    a    great    success,    though    the 
number   of   exhibits)  hardly    came    op   to   that    of   the    pre 
vious    year,     Besides    the    large    attendance    of    memtai- 
and  their  friends,  th     -I"  w  was  visited  during  the  after- 
,i,,,M i  by  a  number  of  wounded  soldiers  and  their  nurse-. 
The   Metropolitan    Exhibition    was    again    held    in    the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Sooiety,     Though  the  date 
of   the    Exhibition,    .Tune   29,    was    somewhat    earlier   than 
has  been  usual,  ;r  truly  remarkable  collection  of    Roses, 
whether    considered   from   the   point,   of   numbers    or    of 
quality,    was    brought    together.    The    weather   was    pel 
feet    arid    the    -hew    in    even     wftv    one    of    the    finest    the 
society    has    held.    Hei    Majestj     Queen    Alexandra,    the 
.  .    ,n.     Royal    patroness,    again    graciously    honoured 
the    society    bj    (laying    a    prolonged    visit    to    the   show 
ml    e^ mg  great    interest    in    the   exhibits. 
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No    provinoia]    show,    under    oi  rodstions,    was 

found  poasibl  thiii  year,  bul  Mr.  *'.  Denniaon  per) 
i  odJ  |  org  min  d  an  <  ■<  Hen  sbov  al  Leamington  on 
July   10,   and    tiie   societ]    co-operated   with   him    L     th< 

-f    .iliuw  in-    r  ;,,,     ,.,,,,]    eliall'  IIL.,     tlo|>hj    - 

Berymen  and  amateun  to  be  competed  foi    u   th 

and    bj    u  I  tnging    I    I     twarde    to   I  e   made   to    new   .-•-..! 

ling     l(.  >.s 

Tin-    "niiinii  Bhow  was  held  at   the   Horticultural   Hall 
on    September    16.     Previoue    weathei    conditions    having 
be  ii    favourable,    there    was    probably    'in-   moel 
and  beautiful  display    of  Roses  evei    seen  al    anj    autumn 
;     hi        eietj 

I rig  th..  j.a-t  year  th*-  "  Rose  Annual  for  1915"  was 

sent  t"  mi  mbei     in   Vpril,  ami  the  thanks  ..i  the  council 
te  in  i in'  in-  inhere  of  th     Pu   lit      ons  Oom 
who   bare   del  ited    -      much    time    anil   care    to 
make    I  hat    publication   as    h&lt-ful 
Th'-  council  'Ii-  > 

"it   Com,    who   hae   mm    generously    prom 

'i'      ocietj   with  ■>  -  riea  of  ten  guinea     upa,  

to    in'    awarded    .  ich    yew    to    encoui age    'In     ra 
in  m    -.1  if i  og   olimbing    B 

i  in       Dcoujul       I    'lie    aoci -ry    will  .in 

subsequent  meeting. 

i'l  og    iln-    i'a-i    p-eai    302   new    men    i 

ii"     - n       \i:  u  ng    i"i    Mi     ]■--*-    by   .i<  ,,t h     . 

ji   1 1 1 1    total   ibei         in  ml 

i         pring  show   v. ill     ake   pi  ii •■  in     he   B  tya     Hoi 
cultural    flail.    Vincent  Square,    VTeatm  ostei 
April  14. 

i  in    \i  ■  i    i     il  1 1     Exhibition   will  be  held   in   1 1.     B 
Botanic  Qardi  tie,   Regent's   Pai  k,  on  Friday,  .1  un< 

i'l      'inn  '  -.in!  will  I"    held  in  il".  i;.  i ...   Boi 

cull  ni  1 1  Hall.   \  in'-'  in   Squari     w  i  -i in  i  i  ..    day, 

.-    |."  lulu  I     19. 

iii        Rose  Annual  for  1916."  containing  a  numbei 
helpful      air  i  cresting      in      amateu i       i: 

-i  in  i ally,  will  bf*  issued  to  the  members  in  January 
ii-  ai  a  new  combined  catalogue  ami  pruning  l><*.k 
is  in  course  "i  prepaxfrtion  ami  will  be  sent   to  m 

Hembea  Bribing   one  guinea   will   Iw*   entitled    to 

six  5a.  '  I..'  .  and  lubsci  b  i-  oj  half-a-guinea  i"  three 
fis  tickets  i  admission  i  1 1"  society's  Met]  politan 
i:\liil, ii  nil.  In  addition  '"  this  each  membei  will  re 
cen ' .   in   propoi '  '-ii   to  his  8ul  eit her   four  nr 

two  tickets  '■  i   Mi--  society's  spring   show,  and    i 
"i  two  tickets  foi   the  autumn   show,   both  "t   which  will 

I  ■■    hi  I'l    In    Iln     Roj  al    Hi  1 1  HUil  Ml  al    H  8  )'i.H'  . 

..-iii.        New     members     will,     on     joining    tiie 

-'"     ty,    receive   eo] i   -ill   existing   publication 

any  new  "ii*-  "i  new  editions  ill"  may.  n  ile-  course 
uf  the  year,  lie-  issued,  afembere  a-1  m  are  allowed  to 
el-mi'  i"  ni    iii.-  shows  "i   the  society  ami  oan  pu 

■n,    iii, it    iii.  mi.   iii    the   Metropolitan   Exhibition 
at  reduced  prices 

The  council  tendei  theii  besl  tiiank>  in  th 

who  have  again  so  kindly  | entu  i   sp  cial  prizes     They 

also  gratefullj    acknowledge  tie-  good  work  clone  by  tin- 
local  secretaries  ami   friends   is   promoting     bi 
i    ciety. 

They  al-"  grateful!)  recognise  th<  continui  i  kind  in 
terest    lakeo    in-    Hiss    Wifimobt,    V.M.H.,    i    the 

■  .   in  all  man  ere  ng  1  he 

welfare   ol    tl ciety. 

They  al-.,  wish    to   plac  of   the 

...  .       '...... M i ■  i    which    the    -  i 

i  .  i  1 1 in  \    Page,    I."    i in    conspic -    abilitj    and   unfail 

n_'  energy  with   which   in-   has  daschargi  I    the   du 
honorai  |  ■   y  since  in-  appo  ntmi  nl 

nlflee. 

At  the  close  of  the  report  the  chairman   ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  its  satisfactory  n  - 
especially    considering    the    sad    tiiraes    tin 
which   all   were  now    passing.     The   report    was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Holland  then  gave  a  short  report  on 
financial  matters,  ami  .-i.iied  that  in  consequence 
of  the  serious  illness  of  the  treasurer  a  full  state 
uient  could  not  lie  submitted  to  the  present  meet- 
ing,  but  would  be  placed  before  an  adjourned 
meeting,  to  he  subsequently  enlivened  for  thai 
purpose.  He  also  proposed  that  there  be  a  speci- 
ally convened  meeting  of  the  committee  I  

sider   the   whole   financial   position.        This 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

Dr.  Williams  proposed  that  certain 
be   made    in    the    rules    which    would    make    the 
financial    year    of    the    society  the  ordinary  civil 
year,     lie  explained  the  advantages  which 

tec from    this    alteration,     notably     that     it 

would  considerably  simplify  the  task  of  provid- 
ing for  the  shows  to  be  arranged  during  the  year. 
He  assured  members  that  it  would  in  no  wise 
alter  or  cut  down  the  privileges  which  they  en- 
i"\.  I  as  paying  members  of  the  society.  The 
alterations   were   unanimously   agreed   to 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  work  done  for 
the  society  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  especially 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  spoke  in  appre- 
ciative terms  of  his  devotion  to  its  interests.  Mr. 
H.  U.  Darlington  proposed  that,  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  illness,  the  present  treasurer  wonld 
be  unable  to  discharge  his  duties.  Mr.  Holland 
be  appointed  in  his  place.  This  was  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  John  Hart  then  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Council.  He  referred  appreciatively  to  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  had  to  be  done  in  connec- 
t-on with  the  shows,  but  suggested  that  this  was 


done  by  a  small  group  of  the  members.     II. 

gested  that  members  who  attended  1' 

tigs   during   the   year    he    automata. i 
tind.      The   vote   of   thanks    was   passed 
mously. 

Mi-  I  reo.    Paul  then  moved  a  vote  of  t.ianks  to 
esident  for  his  servi,  i  on  ami 

throughout  the  yen,  and   referred  to  the  privi- 
lege which  the  members   felt   it   was   to   see  him 
ying    his    present    pnsition,    taking    into    ac- 
the  import  .  -  he  had  n 

.  .specially  during  the  time  when  he 
most  efficiently,  as  its  secretary.     He  I  opi 
Mr     Mawky   would   long   he  'spared   to   aid    the 
society  by  Ins  wisdom,  and  L.ui<le  it  by  his  help- 
ful ami  expi  el.     Mi.  ('an;,  in  seconding 
the    motion,    stated     that    he     had     known     Mr. 
Mawley  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  and  in 
t'  th.-  enormous  amount  of  work  it'  h  . 
-   shoulders,   he   was   nev< 

The  si"  .    him  a 

'    tilde   which    it 
pay.      The  motion  v.  is  i  arried  unan 

In    i.  plj   n,-,    the  chairman  sa    I 
always  continue  to  do  his  best 

■i  a   very  warm  place  in  hi.-  heart.     It 

ind   in-;.-,  and   he  felt  sine  that 

■    troublous  the   tin.  rfi   which    it 

members  j    round   it 

faithful  to  it,  because  the  foundation 

on   which    it   was  built  was  the  deep  love 

1  ing  was  then  adjourned  to  a  '1 

be   announced    later. 


ROYAL    SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTURAL. 
Aberdeen  Braneii. 

'  '     18. — The  annual   meeting   «.,s    held 

on  Saturday,  the  18th  ult.,  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity,  I).     James    \\  .   1!.    I  rail,    President   of  the 
I'.ram  h,  in  tin-  .  hair,     Th  -  annual  report 
that  four  quarterly  meetings  had  been  arra 
but  that    mi   account   o)   1  In-   wai   onlj   three  had 
bi  mi  held.    '['Ii,.  membership  nun    i  I      The 

redit    balai t   £9  3s.   9d 

Mr.  *      -     l  ■   ■  ,   :    .       -it    .,i 

the  members  to  I  -t  garden,  i 

and   administered    I.-,    the   Aberdeen   and    " 
..f   Scotland    College  of   Agrii  ulture       Or.    Trail 
i    president    of    the   branch 

inks   fur  his  services.     Dr. 
lie    motion,    said    that 
forestry  was  now  ben 

il     asset.       Tie  g     officers    were 

I  : — Vice-pi .  I 

VI  V'.O  .    i,      i     to    the    Kmu'.    Balmoral;    Mr. 
I     I',   n  niell.    Mr.   John   Clark,   and   Mr. 
|  I     ■  Aberdeen.     Captain   '  Irani .    -  • 

John   Fleming,    and    Mr.    P,     B.    Fvfe   wen 
■  lilted    members  of  committ?e  :   and  Mr.  James 
Ward  "N.l   ii  |!i  .    .,i  Mr.  John  Max- 

e      Mr.  G.  D    M .,  -         .-  i      | 

tai  v  and   treasurer. 


Richard  Ruffett.— It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Ruffett. 
which  occurred  on  the  14th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  91 
en-  and  10  months.  This  venerable  gardener 
was  in  the  service  of  two  Premiers,  at  Bn 
from  1846  to  1848  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  1848 
to  1869  to  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston.  After 
the  death  of  Lady  Palmerston  he  was  appointed 
gardener  to  the  late  Earl  Cooper  at  Panshanger. 
After  serving  for  21  years  at  Panshanger  he  re- 
tired on  account  of  ill-health,  and  for  some  yea  is 
resided  in  Cambridge.  He  was  a  great  and 
thorough  gardener  and  florist.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hogg.  He  excelled  as  a  grower  of 
Pineapples,  Grapes,  and  other  choice  fruits,  and 
was  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  plants. 
ens  of  Beaumontia  grandiflora  which  he 
showed  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  in 
1886  received  a  First-Class  Certificate.  He 
greatly  improved  the  flower  gardens  at  Pans- 
hanger, and  when  visiting  the  old  scenes  about 
five  years  ago  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many 


of    the    trees   and    shrubs    he    h  1     now 

■ns. 

William    Grant.- We    regret    to    n    old    the 

lr.   William  Gi.i  „cr  t„ 

the  family  of  the  late  John   Sharp 
.   for  the  past 

iod  all-round  gardener, 
and    also   special. 

I! 

'  ""  extensi  -  a  bedding 

He   frequentl;  nltural 

a  niim- 
-   -    ittish  horticultural  soi 
He   will   1„.   much   missed   bi    Ins   many   friends, 
and  by  his  widow  and  family,    .■  .ists  of 

- 

lener  at    i: 

Henry  Whateley.-W.  i  record  the 

Mr.  Eei  ry  What.  ■  n  h«  r- 

1  Pi  Lawn. 

months 
ago,  ...  -1  .1...I  .,1,   Si'.  ,.  18th  ult.     Mr. 

■ 
. .    however,    hi 
been      obliged      t  j,  :s 

had      made      Over      I 
- 
Mr.      \\  hat  -ley      early    sic  [    skill 

.  and    was  engaged   in   business  with 
her   until    1385.      In   that   yea]    he  took    for 

nursery  at  Spring  L 
worth,  and  succeeded  in  developing  a  busi 
considerable  importan  cover- 

ing an  area  of  about   - 
trs  try  he  despat 

and  Cucum- 
bers.     Mr.   Whateley  was  a  -•  lead- 
er nra!   sen  ii  '                                 ■        i.inent 
.  for  over  twenty  -in.                   ■  the  Unity 
l             of   Freemasons.    Warwick.      He    !• 
willow,     tin.                       eis.     and     t;n—      SOni 

eldest   s,,n  succeeding  his  father  in  the  manage- 

nurserv. 


THE    WEATHER. 


WKATJIEK    IX    WEST    HF.RTS. 
W-eek  endi  n 
Calm   >'i"/  Sunless. — This  was,    if    .1  .:Mi,t  a 

cold   week   for   the  I  ar,  both   dui 

run.-  and  at   night,    im   no  nig  <i   ther- 

gister   more  than   11     oi    fn  si      Tin 
■ 
t  2  1     ■     :  ep  tii.iri    1- 

\   Ut       t<>     the      Tnta] 

During  the  u<*.-k  3:   u'al)<in-  >i  rainwater  came  t h  1  ■  ^urU 
both  tli"  bare  -<>il  percolation  gauge  and  f 

■. ;  11  tr.     The  -mi   shi  ne  on   an    a 
for  37    minutes    a  'lay.    which    1-    only    half   the   mean 
I  u  rat  ion   )•■<    1 

lv.  .1    -I;. 

I 

in    th.-   air    at    threi 
1  -■■  eded  a  sea 

/     1/. 


Weel 

\    Warm  "/.(/  Wet   Weel      AH  the  days   and  nights  >>t 

■ami  tor  the  time  <<t  year.    Tin* 

ut    time   2°    warmei    at    1    foot 

deep  anil  1°  wanner  at  2  feet   deep    tiuiti   j-   seasonable. 

Rain    fell    <>n    all    but    one    'lay.    ami    to    th 

During   the  wt-ck    8;    gallons   of    rain- 
water   came    through    the    bari  a    gauge 
gallons   through    that   on    winch    si 
Th"   sun    shone    on    an    average   foi    1    hour 
35    minutes    a   day,    which    1-    a    quarter    of    an    hour   a 
day    longer  than  the  mean    daily   duration   for    r>.  oem- 

me    day    (the    27th    inst.)    the   win.?    was    nn- 

usually    high    for  December,    the   total    velocity   for   the 
twenty-four    hour-    reaching    555    mile-,    which    i-    with 

xceptions  the  windiest  -lay   I   have 
lierp   in    December   during    the   twenty-nin 
which    my  records  at   Berkham-te.l   extend,     i'linni:  fli^ 
•      I    The   week    light    aii-    a^-   a   rule    prevailed.     Th** 
mean    amount    of   moisture   in    the    air    at    t! 
in    the    afternoon    fell    short    of    a    seasonable   quantity 
for   that   hour   by  1  per  cent.    E.    M. 


CATALOGUES      RECEIVED. 


Stewart    &    Co..    13.    St.    Andrew    St  re   r.    Edinburgh.— 

S  eds. 
Si  rTON  ■&   Sons.  Reading.— Seeds. 
Dickson  and  Robinsox.  Cathedral   Street,  Manchester.— 

Vegetable  and  Flower   Seeds, 
Barr   \nu  Sons.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,   London.— 

Daffodils  .   Spring  Bulbs. 
Robert    Svuknhim.   Ltd.,   Tenby    Street,   Birmingham, — 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds;   Bulbs. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  19. 
tf©  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are"  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindnefis  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions, H  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions '1"  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  h'll  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report.  Tho  prices  de- 
|h  mi  upon  the  quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  tho  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only 
from  'lay  to  day.  hut  occasionally  several  times  in 
one   day. — Eds. 


Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea,      white. 

per  doz.  bun. 
Camellias,  white, 

per  doz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.     blooms. 

best  American 

varieties 

—  smaller,  nor 
doz.  bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra 
large  .. 

—  Malmaison, 
per  dozen 
blooms 

Dink 

Chrysanthemums 
white,  per 
doz.  blooms   . 

—  Red,  per  ilir/. 
bunches 

—  Yellow,  per 
doz.  blooms   . 

—  Bronze,  per 
doz.  blooms   . 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 
blooms 

—  White,  per 
doz.    bunches 

—  Bronze.  per 
doz.   bunches 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Yellow,  per 
doz.    bunches 

Daffodils,       per 

doz.  blooms  . . 
Eucharis.pordoz. 
Preesia,      white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,   per 

box  of  IS  and 

18  blooms 
Hyacinth.       Ro- 
man, per  doz. 

spikes.. 
Lapageria,       per 

doz.  blooms  . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  ,. 
Lilium         longi- 

florum.       per 

doz..  long  .. 
short 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long.. 

—  short  .. 


s.d.  I 

Lil 

-  7  0 

-  2  C 


s.d, 


s.d' 
2  B 


12  0 
2  0 


4  0-50 


3fi  0 
24  0 


15  0 
8  6 


3  B- 
3  6- 

2  0- 
2  0 

French  and 
s.d. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches        ..    2  0-26 

Mimosa(  Acacia), 

per  doz.  bun..  10  0-12  0 

Narcissus,  paper 

white. perpad  12  0-15  0 

—  Soleil  6VOr 
(Guernsey), 
per  doz.   bun.    6  0-80 

—  l/reiich.per 
pad      ..        ..12  0-15  0 


ium  lancifo- 
lium rubrum. 
per  doz.,  long    2  0 

short  ..    10 

Lil.v-of-the-Val- 
ley,  per  dozen 
bunches : 
2  6-40      —  extra  special  30  0' 

—  special  . .  21  0 

—  ordinary       ..    - 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya 
0-6  0      —  C.vpripedium 

—  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum 

Pelargonium,  per 
10  0-15  0  doz.  bunches. 

doublescarlet  8  0-10  0 
Poinsettia,     per 

ilo/.  blooms..  10  0-15  I) 
Richardias 

(Arums),    per 

doz 4  0-60 

Roses :  per  dozen 

blooms— 

Duchess      of 

Wellington    . 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don      . .        . .      —    - 

—  Liberty         ..    4  0- 

—  Madame  A. 
( 'hatenay    ..    4  0- 

—  Melody         ..      — 

—  Mrs.    Russell      — 

—  My  Maryland      — 

—  Niphetos      ..    3  0- 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie    ..       ..      — 

—  Richmond    ..    4  0- 

—  Sunburst     ..      — 
5  0-60     —  White  Craw- 
ford     . .        ...10- 

Spiraea,      white, 
7  0-00  per  doz.  bun.      — 

Stock,    double 
white.         per 
1  6_  j  0  doz.    bunches      — 

Tuberoses.  per 
packet,  24 
blooms  ..    16 

,    Violets,  per  doz. 

bunches        ..    3  0- 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise,  per 
doz.  bun.      . .    4  0- 

—  Princess  of 
Wales..       ..    4  0- 

White     Heather. 

per  doz.  bun.    10    — 

Guernsey   Flowers. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d 

Ranunculus, l'.ar- 

brux,  red,  per 

doz.  bun.  ..  8  0-90 
-  Carmine,   per 

doz.  bun.  ..  8  0-90 
Safrano      Roses. 

perpacket.24's  2  0-26 
Violets,     Parma. 

large  bun. .each  5  0-6  0 

—  single,  per 
pad,  48-60's..    8  0-10  0 

—  —  per  doz. . .    2  6    — 


2  6- 
15  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  6 
IS  0. 
12  0 
12  0 
10  0 

1  9 

2  6 


3  6 

■18  0 

■  3  6 

■  3  0 
•  3  6 
■18  0 
•15  0 
•15  0 
•15  0 

■  2  0 
-  3  0 


4  0 
4  0 

2  6 

3  0 


B  0 
6  0 

3  6 
S  0 

4  0 


3  6 

6-0 
5  0 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Adiantum    (Mai- 

denhairFern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  7  0-80 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).      per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails.         per 

half  dozen    ..    16-20 

—  —  nicdiu  m, 

doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprcngcri    ..    6  0-12  0 
Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 4  0-50 

Carnation  foliage, 

doz.  bunches  4  0-50 
Croton      foliage, 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 5  0-12  0 

Eulalia  japnnica, 

per  bunch    ..      —    — 


Fern.  French,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  common 
Galax      leaves, 

green,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Hardy       foliage. 

various,      per 

doz.  bun. 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes    .. 
Moss,      gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English. 

small  -  leaved 

—  French,  per 
doz.  bunches 

Pcrnettia.  per 
doz.  bunches 

Smilax,  per  bun. 
of  6  trails     .. 


s.d. s.d- 


0  6- 
4  0- 


0  8 
5  0 


4  0-80 
10  0-12  0 
15  0-18  0 

7  0-80 

6  0    - 
10-13 
6  0-80 
16-19 


anticipated.    The   supplies  were    remarkably    g I.   and 

prices  remained  high  up  to  tin-  close  of  tie-  markei  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Roses,  with  the  exception  of  red  varie- 
ties, an-  more  plentiful.  Carnations  air  also  Increasing 
in  numbers,  but  'his  has  not  appreciably  lowered  theij 
value.  Lily-oi-the-Vallej  was  cheaper  than  was  ex- 
pected, Hi,-  Bupply  being  larger  than  usual.  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums  and  scarlel  ami  white  Tulips  were  in 
good  demand,  Poinsettias  were  also  popular;  they 
an  lomewhal  scarce.  The  small  consignments  "t 
Daffodils  «  ire  soon  cleared  at  fancy  prices.  There 
were  abundant    supplies  of  Chrysanthemums,   both   dis- 

hiiil<l''<l    I'l i     "f    various    sizes   and   bunched    spray, 

white  ami  coloured.  All  qualities  sold  freely.  All 
foliage  found  a  ready  sale.  Smilax  started  at  Is.  3d. 
and  i     i"i    t"i  Bix  trails,  ami  these  prices  were  doubled 

bei the  end  "f  the  week.    Arrivals  of  French   flowers 

were  very   irregular,  but   most  of  them   came   t"   hand 

in    R I    condition.    Paper-white   Narcissus   anil    yellow 

Vn'i  m  (Soleil  'nil).  Parma  Violets,  Mimosa,  yellow 
Marguerites,  ami  scarlet  Ranunculus  were  most  in  de- 
Miainl.  but  their  non-arrival  mi  Christmas  Eve  was  verj 
disappointing  to  the  florists.  White  Freesia  is  now 
arriving   from  Guernsey    in  good  condition. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d 

28  0 

7  0- 
4  0- 
3  0- 

14  0- 

8  0- 


Apples— 

—  Albemarle, 
per  barrel     . . 

—  Cal  i  f  ornian 
per  box 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per    bus. 

—  Dessert,  per  J 
bus 

—  Nova  Scotian. 
per  barrel     . . 

—  Oregons 

—  Wenatchee, 
per  case 

Apricots.  Cape .. 
Bananas,  bunch — 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Ex-tra  . . 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant .. 

—  Red.  per  ton£20  0 

—  Jamaica,    per 
ton 

Chestnuts 

—  Italian, 
bag 

—  Spanish. 
bag 

Cobnuts,   per  lb. 
Cranberries,    per 
case 


s.d. 

30  0 

8  0 

7  0 

i  0 

2.1  0 
12  0 

11  0-1.1  0 


7  fi- 
9  0- 

11  6- 

12  6- 

15  0- 


10  0 
12  0 
14  0 
IB  0 
18  0 


£14  0    - 


per 


20  0 


per 


16  0 
0  6 


25  0 
17  0 


14  0-15  0 


Dates,     per    doz. 

boxes 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case 
Grapes:  English, 

black,  per  lb. 

—  Almeria,    per 
brl.  of  CO  lbs. 

—  Canon     Hall, 
per  lb 

—  Muscat,  per  lb 
Lemons,  per  case 
Lychees,  per  box- 
Melons,  each 
Nuts.       Brazils, 

new.  per  cwt. 

—  Coconuts,  per 
100 

—  Messina  cobs, 
per  bag 

Oranges,  per  case 

—  Californian 
Seedless,  per 
case 

Teaches.  Cape  . . 
Pears,  per  case  . . 

—  stewing,    per 
bus 

Walnuts. French, 
per  bag 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  6-70 

12  0 

0  10-  2  0 

18  0-25  0 

2  0-40 

,20-40 

11  II-IS  (1 

1  4-  1  B 

10-20 

72  0-80  0 

21  0-24  0 

40  0-44  0 
16  6-40  0 

20  0-22  0 
16  0-22  0 
5  0-70 
10  0-12  0 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 
6  6- 

2  6 

3  0 


Artichokes. Globe 

per  doz. 
—  Jerusalem. 

per  1  bushel. . 
Asparagus,  Paris 

green 
Aubergines,    per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bus. 
lleans.  Madeira., 
BrusselsSprouts, 

per  A  bus.  . .  .. 
Cabbage,  per  tally  3  0 
Carrots,  per  doz.  2  6 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 
Celeriac.  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  fan  . . 
Chicory,  per  lb... 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz 

French       Beans. 

per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb.  .. 
Greens,  per  bag.. 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,   per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  doz.  .. 
Lettuce.  Cabbage 

and    Cos,  per 

doz 


s.d. 
7  0 


-  4  0 


3  0    — 


2  6- 


2  0- 
2  6- 
1  0- 
0  6 


8  0-12  0 


2  0- 

0  10- 

1  0- 


2  0-60 

2  0-26 

3  0    — 


10-60 


Mushroom. s.  culti- 
vated per  lb. 

—  Buttons 
Mustard    a  n  d 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets 
Onions,  English, 
per  bus. 

—  Valencia,  per 
case 

Parsnips,  per  bus. 

Potatos.  new 
(Channel  Is- 
lands), per  lb. 

Radishes,  per 
doz.  bun. 

Rhubarb,  Forced. 
per  doz. 

Savoys,  per  tally 

Scakale.  per  doz. 
punnets 

Shallots,  per  J 
sieve    .. 

Spinach. per  bus. 

Toinatos,  Eng- 
lish, per  doz 

—  Teneriffe.  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bus 

Watercress,    per 

doz 


s.d.  s.d. 


1  0- 
1  0- 

2  0 
2  0 

0  10- 

l  n 

7  0- 

8  0 

12  6-13  0 
2  6    - 

0  1C 

-1  0 

2  0 

- 

1  (i- 
4  0- 

2  0 
5  0 

15  0- 

18  0 

2  6- 
2  6 

5  0 

1  0- 

4  6 

10  0- 
3  0- 

14  0 
3  6 

1  6 

- 

0  6 

— 

RBMARKS.  Supplies  ,,f  Kiu-lish  and  imported  A pj,l»-- 
are  about  equal  to  the  demand.  Pears  consist  ehiefh 
of  the  imported  Winter  Ni-lis,  lie venue  do  t'oniiee  and 
Baster  Buen-6.  There  is  a  fairly  good  supply  nl 
Crapes  for  tin-  time  Oi  year.  Nuts  are  sufficient  l"i 
th,-  demand  Certain  forced  vegetables  are  available. 
notably    Asparagus,    Peas,    Beans,    Potatos,    Cucumbers 

and   Seakale.       Mushrooms  are  also  to  he  had.      c I 

Onions  and  Potatos  arc  in  demand.  All  other  ordinary 
culinary  vegetables  are  plentiful,  E.  II.  li..  Covent 
Garden,  December    '9,  191S. 


Potatos. 


s.d.  s.d. 


4  6-  5  0 
4  3-46 
6  3-69 

4  6-53 


5  3 

4  9 

5  6 
5  3 


Remark      The  demand  i->i  out   floweri  for  the  Ohrist- 

I      quite  a-    'j I  a-,  or  even   better   fhan. 


Bedford— 

King  Edward 
Blackland 

Dunbar 
Kent 

Eclipse  .. 

King  Edward..    5  0-  5  ,1 

Queen     ..        ..    4  9-58 

Remarks     Trade    is    rather    quiet    tins    week,    and 

annals  are  equal  t"  the  demand.  Prices  remain  about 
tin-  same.  Edward  .'  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  mi, I  v 
Pancras,  Dei  ember    0    191 


Lincoln- 
Eclipse  .. 
Evergood 
King  Edward.. 
Queen    .. 

Scotch- 
King  Edward.. 


s.d.  s.d. 


4  9- 
4  6- 

4  9- 

5  0- 

4  9- 


Best  Books  on  Fruit  Cultivation  :  II'.  K.  .1. 
Probably  Arboricultun  fruitiere,  by  .1.  Ver- 
cier  (Hacliette  ct  Civ.)  (Encyclopedic,  ties  Con- 
naissances  agricoles),  3fr.  50,  Paris,  is  the  best 
work  on  fruit  cultivation.  We  do  not  know 
nf  tin  English  translation.  No  doubt  palm- 
ettos will  do  well  in  the  conditions  you 
describe,  but  unless  the  whole  of  tin-  wall  has 
been  covered,  ami  flic  top  is  reached,  the  space 
is  not  being  fully  ut  ilised. 

lv  i  com  Diseased:  II'.  S.  The  plants  are  in- 
jured by  the  fungus  Ascochyta  brassica.  I!e- 
iinivc  and  burn  all  the  injured  leaves,  and 
next  season,  when  th-  plants  are  young,  spray 
them  with  liver  nl'  sulphur. 

Names  of  Fruits:  Builth.  1.  Bramley's  Seed 
ling;  2,  Dredge's  Fame. 

X  \ui:s  ok  Plants  ;  /-'.  Noble.  1,  Petasites  frag 
nuis:  2,  I'inus  Laricio  (Corsican  Pine);  3,  I'. 
L.  var.  nigricans  (Austrian  Pine).  —  W.  II.  1. 
Elaeagnus  pungens;  2,  Viburnum  odoratissi 
mum;  3,  Berberis  vulgaris;  4,  Ceanothus 
Veitchlanus ;  5,  Klaengnus  umbellata  ;  6. 
Veronica  speciosa  var.  Admiration;  7.  V. 
s,i    \  :u',    .Mine.    ( hrctien. 

Vines  Neglected  :  Lon,j  .Sjmr.  You  need  not  be 
concerned  because  tin-  spurs  nf  your  Vines  are 
6  inches  lime.  There  arc  old  Vines  witli  spurs 
double  that  length  which  arc  still  producing 
plenty  of  fruit  of  good  quality.  Some  growers 
have  succeeded  after  cutting  off  the  spurs  quite 
close  in  tin-  old  rod,  ami  dormant  buds  have 
started  from  many  parte  of  the  stem  where  no 
bud  was  visible  before,  but  much  depends  on 
the  vitality  of  the  Vines.  At  the  best,  no 
fruit  can  bo  expected  on  the  shoots  arising 
from  these  latent  buds  the  same  season  as  the} 

an-   fin d.     We  advise  pruning  back  to  one 

or  two  eyes  of  the  young  wood,  ami  as  the  long 
spurs  arc  objected  to.  you  might  train  up  new 
nuts  from  the  base  if  you  can  give  them 
sufficient  light.  Ultimately  the  old  rods  maj 
be  removed  entirely.  Cutting  away  only  a 
pari  of  tin-  spur  will  not  lead  to  success;  it 
must  be  all  or  none. 

Vinks  in  Plant  :  /.  //..  Saii'slon.  If  you  leave 
i  .space  of  2  feet  at  each  end  of  your  19  feet 
house  you  can  plant  one  each  of  Black  Ali- 
cante, r.ros  Maroe,  and  Appley  Towers, 
and  two  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  at 
3  feet  0  inches  apart.  The  Muscats  should 
be  at  Hie  lighter  end,  or  if  there  is 
no  difference  in  this  resp'cct,  one  may  be  placed 
at  each  end.  Gros  Colnian  is  not  included, 
because  I  In-  berries  take  longer  to  ripen  than 
the  varieties  named.  In  the  course  of  time 
you  can  remove  the  Muscats  from  the 
Hamburgh  house,  as  these  two  varieties 
are  not  .suitable  for  growing  together.  With  re- 
gard to  the  new  border,  a  medium  turfy  loam 
is  the  best  material  for  the  bulk  of  it,  and  to 
this  should  be  added  bone-meal  or  steamed 
bone  flour  in  the  proportion  of  1  cwt.  to  five 
loads,  or  cubic  yards,  of  loam,  half  a  load  of 
old  mortar,  and  two  or  three  bushels  of  wood 
ashes  in  burnt  garden  refuse.  Unless  the  loam 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  grass  roots,  a 
little  half -decayed  stable  manure  may  be  added, 
nut  more  than  one  bushel  to  the  five  loads 
Two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  is  ample  depth  for 
the  border.  Due  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  drainage;  if  the  situation  is  such  as  to 
need  rubble  under  the  border,  some  whole 
turves  should  be  placed  over  it  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  filtering  through. 


Communications  Beceived  —  If  E,  D.  (Thank  foi 
LOs.,  which  we  have  placed  in  R.G.O.F.  box.  The 
P  ii-  have  t'"t  oi  reached  us.) — E.  B. — 0.  Bros. 
F.  M-  E.  M.— C.  II,  II.— I.iiuiean  Soo.— S.  M.— 
Ii  M.  C  R.  V  S.  el  E.  ■  W.  II.  W.— P.  A.— K.  S. 
T.  T.  A. —  II.  C.  B.— C.  T.  C— E.  R.  J.— F.  J.— J.  C, 
W.   F,   li ,-T.  W.   B.— B.   W.— A.  O.— B.  of  T.—  VI.   II.— 
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THE    MARKET    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

PROBABLE    the   rainfal]   of    Deceml 
s  the  record   for  thai  month   in 
mo  I        ii      "i    England      Certainly 
mine     doe  and     1     have     aci 

of     the     dailj      [all      for     over     twenty 

fifteen     of     which     have     reli i 

to      my      presi  in      place      oi      i  esidenoe. 
Rain   was    measured   on    twenty  five   days 
out     of     i  he     i  hirtj  om        m       1 1 
amounted    to   8.13    inches.     Thi 

than  the  twenty-three  rain  days  and 
rl  :il  of  7.68  inches  reci  irded  Foi  De 
cember,  1914.  The  amount  is  more  than 
three  times  the  average  for  Decembei 
The  totals  for  the  year  are  137  rain 
and  36,!;  inches  exactly,  the  latter  being 
the  greatesi  in  fifteen  years,  excepting 
37.16  inches  for  1903.  The  average  for 
the  fourteen  years  ended  with  1914  was 
31.68  inches.  The  hindrance  to  work 
has  been  very  serious.  The  little  planting 
that  there  was  to  do  was  mainly  done  be- 
fore the  land  became  sodden  ;  but  digging, 
of  which  a.  large  acreage  is  to  he  done,  has 
not  been  begun,  while  pruning  has  b<  en 
much  hindered.  Moreover,  there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  a  serious  spread  of  fungous 
diseases,  particularly  brown  rot,  as  there 
was  after  tbe  wet  winter  of  1914-15. 
Some  trucks  of  London  manure  had  to  be 
placed  in  a  heap,  instead  of  being  carted 
directly  from  the  railway  station  into  the 
orchards  for  which  it  was  intended,  the 
land  having  been  far  too  wet  for  carting 
upon  it..  Wages  have  been  largely 
wasted,  in  consequence  of  profitable  work 
for  men   under  cover  being  lacking. 

The  Past  Year. 
Financial   results  for  1915  among  fruit- 
growers   will    vary   greatly.        Those    who 
had  a.  good  Plum  crop  for  the  most  pari 


will  be  able  to  show  a  profitable  balance 
-.heel  As    my    Plum   crop   was   nearly   a 

failure,  my  returns  for  fruit,  when  late 
keeping  Apples  have  been  sold,  will  be 
but  littta  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  for 
fruit  grown  in  1914,  when  there  were  ex- 
cellent crops  of  Plums,  Apples,  and  Black 
Currants.  Better  prices  for  Apples  and 
Black  Currants  made  the  returns  for  those 
fruits  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  the.  greai 
proportion  of  tail  among  the  former;  and 
('oi.  Nuts  did  well;  but  the  great  deli 
ciencj  in  the  receipts  for  Plums  much 
more  than  outweighed  these  advan 
tages.  The  greai  misfortune  of  1914 
was  the  worst  attack  of  the  aphis 
known.  Bui  tor  thai  pest,  the  Apple 
crop  would  have  been  much  above  the 
average.  It  was  accountable  for  the 
largesi  proportion  of  "  scrumps  "  I  ever 
experiem 

Suns  of  Brown    Rot. 

Wii  I  rongly  ' 

twigs o  i  varieties  of  Plums,  and  some 

sorts  of  Apples,  indicate  incipii  al   '• 
rot    from    infection    last    summer.       The 
affected  twigs  should  lie  cut  hark  to  sound 
wood,  the  cuttings  being  placed   in 
for  burning     The  mummified  fruits 
ing    to  some  extent,  are  results  of  older 
inn.       They  should  be  burnt.       Un- 
nately,  w  here  labour  is  shori .  as  it  is 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  much  a 

n'\    w  01  k   may  bi  ed. 

A    Possible   Necessity. 

In      the  ol     labour    continuing 

shori  ••   war    it.     is     possible    thai 

many        El  U  Brs       who       at        pi 

g  row    Apples  01  I   will   be    eon 

ned     in     lei      those     oi  I  rom 

which  bush  fruits  have  been  grubbed   be 

red  with  grass  or  some  other  her- 
bage.     The  too  common   plan   is  to  Leave 

the  Ian  1  •   with  grasses  and 

i  1 1 1 1 1  be  far  preferable,  hov 

ever,  to  get   the  land  (dean,   if  pOSSlbl        : 

fore  the  end  of  April,  and  then  to  sow  it 
with  Perennial  Clovers  or  Lucerne  Wild 
grasses  would  spring  up,  no  doubt;  but 
he  legumi  aous  herbage  m  ighi  be  kept  in 
flourishing  condition  by  the  judicious  use 
of  a.  little  artificial  manure  occasionally. 

'Phis,    cut  at  least    twice    in    :i    Season,    and 

Left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  would  be  a  s 
agent  of  fertility,  and  possibly  might 
balance  the  disadvantage  of  ceasing  to  cul- 
tivate the  land.  Swapping  the  herbage 
off  twice  in  a  season  would  occupj 
less  time  and  cost  Jess  than  hoeing 
and  digging.       My  own  intention   is  to  tr; 

Lucerne  on  at   least   a   pari    of  on 'C 

now  under  cultivation.        With   this   crop 

1      re    would    be    a     i  i-tl la;  inn    of 

nitrogenous  mulch  in  the  course  of  8  feu 
years,  superseding  the  expense  of  periodi 
cal  manuring,  except  for  occasional 
timings. 

There  is  the  possible  alternative  of 
using  a  motor-cultivator,  in  the  e 
satisfactory  one  at  a  moderate  price  being 
introduced.  At  present,  if  memory  serves, 
there  is  not  such  a  cultivator  for  sale  at 
I        than  £150.  and  I  have  never  seen  one 


al    work    in   a   fruit  plantation.      At  mi  h 

,   there  would  be  no  economy    in  ex 

penditure   for   two   or   three  years.  Be 
there  would   be  a  width   of   tin 

four  i  eh.  of  4  he  row    oi 

touched    l>\    the   cultivator,    and    neeid 

be  hoed  bj   hand  several  times  in  a  si  i 
This    would    be   one  third    to    one  foul 

the  total  space  where  the  rows  ,,f  trees  are 
onlj  12  feet  apart,  or  about  one  foui  I  h 
where  they  are  J  5  feet  to  16  feet  apart.  A 
cultivator  to  go  between  fruit  trees  should 

be  low  ei gh  in  height  to  pas     under  the 

lowest  branches.     As  for  a  motor  plough, 
it  seem     to  me  that  ploughing  in  on 
of  such   shallow   i-ootin;.  are   com 

miiulv    grown   in  English  orchards  would 
be  objectionable.     Even  if  the  ploughing 
could  be  done  fleetly  enough  to  avoid  cut 
ting  the  roots  of  the  trees,  the  land  woul 
require  cultivating  or  harrowing  after  the 
ploughing,  to  pulverise  the  surface  soil   in 

order    to    protect    (lie    land     from    drought. 

Lastly,  motor  cultivation  would  not  super- 
si  de   the    necessity   of   a  heavy   periodical 
for    farmyard     or    town      manure 

and  of  labour  in  putting  il  on  the  land 
and  spreading  it.  Artificial  manures. 
such  organic  varieties  as  guano  be 
called  artificial,  have  no  decided  effeci 
upon   fruii    trees   in   my  orchards.       This 

ii-iou    has   been    force, 1    upi  m    in 

using    what    an     i       I      I    p] 

of   these    fertilisers   for  many   years.  \ 

ing  which  doubles  a  crop  of  Potato! 
in  my  soil  does  not  distinctly  affect  the 
growth    of   fruit  trees,   as   compared 

if    teSi     I  I'ees    left    llllllKllllll'I'll   J     w! 

■  •       ii    hi    !    i  ultod  from   the 

of  farmyard  or  town  manure 

Spubrino   Plums. 

The   pruning  of   Plums  this  season   ha: 
1  mind  a  si  atement  made  by  an 

on    fruit    growing    to    the 

tha     ii    is  of  no  use  to  spur  Plums.     The 

surprised  me  at  the  time   ■ 
i     w as   published,   and   obser\  ai  ions  show 

ii    was  a  mistaken  one.     Fruit 
have  Formed  on  the  great  majority  of  the 
slender  laterals  spurred  last  season.       As 

a     rtlle.      llieV      .ll'e     not     ileve|u|ird     on 

n  hack  to  four  or  five  butts  from 
i  heir  bases,  either  in  the  case  of  a  Plum 

tree   or   in   that   of   an   Apple   tree,    w I 

growl  h     being     forced     i  n- :  ead        Gros 

lis,    not   wanted    I  or  extension   growth 
are   best   cut   entirely   off   their   bran. 
unless   there  is  room  for  leaving  them   al 

a   foot   long,   in   which   case  thev     1 1 
likely  to  produce  some  fruit  buds. 

Arrested  Growth  in  Plums. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
allowing   early    fruiting   to   a  considerable 

extent  is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  some' 

Plum  trees  fi  the  variety  President. 
They  were  remarkably  fine  maidens 
when  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1911. 
The]  grew  splendidly,  and  were  ex- 
ceptionally well  furnished  trees  for 
age  in  1914,  when  they  produced 
good  crops  of  fruit.       It    was    supposed 

that  thev    were  quite  strong  enough  to  b(  ai 
the    crops    without     injury,     and,     indi 
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that  they  needed  to  fruit  well  in  order  to  check 
the  tendency  to  excessive  growth.  Events  proved 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  for,  although  they 
bore  no  fruit  in  1915,  they  made  no  substantial 
growth,  except  at  the  tops,  where  it  was  not 
wanted,  because  the  trees  were  quite  tall  enough, 
and  because  the  rampant  top  growth  robbed  the 
lower  branches  of  a  fair  share  of  nutriment.  In 
the  autumn  of  1914  some  of  the  upper  growths 
were  cut  back  to  stems  containing  only  latent 
buds,  in  the  hope  that  these  would  break,  and 
thus  furnish  the  trees  near  the  middle  of  their 
height.  With  Apples  this  plan  would  have  been 
largely  successful,  but  with  the  Plums  it  proved 
mainly  a  failure,  for  most  of  the  bald-looking 
shoots  have  died  back  to  the  main  branches.  The 
trees  have  just  been  pruned  again,  and  liberally 
manured,  the  pruning  being  severe,  at  the  cost 
of  losing  much  prospective  fruit,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  utmost  growth  of  fresh  wood  in  the 
coming   season. 

Scab  on  Apple  Wood. 
One  of  the  undesirable  legacies  of  the  wet 
winter  of  1914-15  is  the  appearance  of  scab  on 
the  wood  of  some  varieties  of  Apples  which 
have  never  shown  it  before.  The  prescribed 
remedy  is  spraying  during  the  w-inter  with  6  lb. 
of  copper  sulphate  alone  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  fungicide 
would  stick  on  the  shoots  long  enough  to  be 
effective,  and  a  safer  plan  is  to  cut  them  below 
the  infected  portions,  burning  the  cuttings.  Pre- 
viously scab  has  been  hardly  ever  found  on  the 
wood  of  any  other  variety  than  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin. 

Experiments  with  Lime  Wash. 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  spray  Apples  and 
Plums  not  liable  to  have  their  buds  eaten  by 
birds  with  lime  alone,  instead  of  lime-sulphur, 
some  preliminary  experiments  are  about  to  be 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  addition 
of  a  little  Portland  cement  or  builders'  size  to 
the  lime  wash  will  make  it  stick  on  the  trees 
better  than  it  does  when  used  alone.  Probably 
the  work  will  have  been  done  before,  these  notes 
are  published.  Lime-sulphur  sticks  on  much 
better  than  lime,  but  the  same  materials  will 
be  tried  with  that  spray-fluid,  to  increase  its 
power  of  preventing  bud-eating  by  birds.  Equal 
portions  of  three,  adjoining  rows  of  Apples  of  the 
same  age  and  variety  will  be  used  for  the  lime 
trial.  The  first  row  will  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
wit!)  a  wash  composed  of  19  lb.  of  the  best  lime 
and  1  lb.  of  Portland  cement  to  10  gallons  of 
water  ;  the  second  with  the  lime  alone  ;  and  the 
third  with  the  lime  and  2  lb.  of  size,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  stiff  paste.  Three  other  parts 
of  adjacent  rows  will  be  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
lime-sulphur  of  winter  strength,  with  the  same 
proportions  of  cement  and  size  respectively,  one 
row  getting  lime-sulphur  only.  There  will  be 
ample  time  for  ascertaining  the  results  of  the 
experiments  before  the  regular  spraying  will  be 
begun,  which  will  not  be  until  the  buds  are  upon 
the  point  of  bursting.  I  am  afraid  to  use  a 
larger  proportion  of  cement,  lest  it  should  set 
in  the  sprayers.  The  size  is  such  as  i6  used  in 
string  and  rope  factories,  and  costs  me  12s.  per 
cwt.  The  lime  wash,  it  will  be  seen,  will  be 
thick.  Many  persons  use  only  1  cwt.  of 
lime  to  100  gallons  of  water,  whereas  I  shall  use 
190  lb.,  or  nearly  1J  cwts.,  with  that  quantity 
of  water.  In  1914  lime  spraying  was  carried  out 
extensively  in  my  orchards,  but  rain  followed 
nearly  every  day's  work,  and  in  a  week  hardly 
any  lime  was  left  on  the  trees. 

Birds  and  Buds. 
Up  to  the  time  of  writing  bud-eating  by  birds 
has  not  been  begun  on  Plums.  But  the  trees 
need  to  be  inspected  at  least  twice  a  week,  in 
order  to  spray  immediately  after  the  beginning 
of  an  attack.  Occasionally  there  is  a  season  of 
exemption  from  this  damage.  Greengages,  other 
Dessert  Plums,  and  the  variety  Monarch  are  the 
only  varieties  in  my  orchards  which  birds  injure 
materially.     A  Southern  Grower. 


DAHLIA   IMPERIALIS. 


Dahxia  imperialis  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
the  largest  and  the  finest  species  of  the  genus. 
It  is  said  by  M.  Baltet,  in  his  book,  Chrysan- 
theme  et  Dahlia,  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Benedict  Roezl,  who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
in  1860,  but  to  have  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  in  November,  1869,  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and 
then  in  1871  in  the  "  Fleuriste  de  la  ville  de 
Paris. ' ' 

tSinoe  that  time  the  plant  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  owing  to  its  large  size  and  to  its  late 
flowering  habit,  it  is  a  rare  plant  in  northern 
countries. 


Fig.  5. — dahlia  imperialis  in  m.  de  vilmorin's 
conservatory  at  verrieres. 


Only  in  the  south  of  France,  and  especially  in 
the  Riviera,  can  it  be  grown  and  flowered  in  the 
open  garden,  and  there  only,  when  planted  out, 
in  rich  and  fresh  soil,  can  it  show  all  its  magni- 
ficence. 

The  stem,  which  may  become  as  big  as  one's 
wrist,  is  furnished  with  very  large,  opposite, 
bipinnate  or  tripinnate  and  wide-spreading 
leaves ;  it  grows  10-15  feet  high,  and  bears 
panicles  sometimes  3  feet  long,  of  some  50  or 
more  drooping  florets,  4in.  long,  sharp  pointed, 
and  practically  white,  being  very  slightly  tinged 
with  pink,  a  little  darker  at  the  base ;  the  ray- 
florets   are   bright  yellow.      The   root   stock    is 


about  the  same  as  in  ordinary  Dahlias,  but  the 
tubers  are  much  larger  and  longer. 

In  M.  de  Vilmoria's  gardens  at  Verrieres,  near 
Paris,  Dahlia  imperialis  is  grown  for  the  con- 
servatory, and  one  of  the  plants  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  5.  Indoor  plants  flower  at  the  beginning 
of  December.  The  plants  at  Verrieres  are  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings  inserted  in  spring,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  common  garden  Dahlias, 
but  they  are  longer  in  rooting ;  the  more  tender 
they  are  the  better.  The  cuttings  should  be 
taken  with  a  good  heel,  and  placed  in  bottom 
heat.  If  well  grown  afterwards,  the  plants 
from  these  cuttings  will  flower  the  same  season, 
but  as  they  do  not  make  such  big  plants  as 
older  ones,  it  is  best  to  grow  them  in  summer  in 
rather  small  pots,  as  stock  for  the  following 
year.  In  winter  the  plants  are  rested  in  their 
pots,  and  started  again  in  spring.  When  the 
young  shoots  begin  to  develop,  the  old  soil  is 
shaken  from  the  tubers,  and  the  plants  are  first 
potted  in  medium  sized  pots,  filled  with  rich 
loamy  soil;  only  one  to  three  shoots  are  re- 
tained on  each  plant.  Until  the  beginning  of 
June  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame 
or  greenhouse,  in  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  near 
the  roof-glass. 

At  this  stage  they  should  be  shifted  into  very 
large  pots,  or,  better,  into  tubs,  not  smaller  than 
one  foot  across.  The  larger  the  receptacles  the 
bigger  and  finer  the  plants  will  become,  as  they 
are  gross  feeders.  They  should  then  be  stood 
out-of-doors,  in  a  hot,  6unny  corner,  well  pro- 
tected from  strong  winds,  and  the  tubs  buried 
over  their  edges  to  allow  the  roots  to  enter  the 
ground.  A  good  mulch  of  manure,  and  frequent 
waterings  in  hot  weather,  sometimes  with  liquid 
manure,  are  all  the  attention  the  plants  need 
until   the  autumn. 

The  main  shoot  should  be  pinched  when  it  is 
one  or  two  feet  high,  in  order  that  it  may  develop 
side  shoots.  Some  time  in  September  the  roots 
that  have  grown  over  the  top  of  the  tubs  should 
be  severed  to  prepare  the  plants  for  removal 
to  their  winter  quarters  before  frosts  occur. 
They  may  be  placed  in  any  glass  structure  that  is 
frost-proof,  although  a  little  fire-heat  is  an  advan- 
tage.  The  plants  should  be  afforded  frequent. 
waterings  and  liquid  manure  until  the  buds  begin 
to  expand. 

Iln'  flowers  will  begin  to  appear  early  in 
December,  and  last  until  Christmas  or  the  New 
Sear.  Then  the  stem  should  be  cut  down  and 
the  plants  kept  quite  dry,  to  be  started  again  in 
spring  either  to  flower  or  to  furnish  cuttings. 
S.    Hottrt,  Paris. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CYCLOPS. 

A  fine  flower  of  this  noble  Cypripedium 
raised  at  Westonbirt  is  sent  us  by  Mr. 
II.  G.  Alexander,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
an  improvement  on  it  in  its  section.  The  parents 
are  C.  Actaeus  X  C.  fulshawense.  The  dorsal 
sepal,  which  is  more  than  three  inches  across,  is 
white  with  an  emerald  green  base,  on  which  are 
large  purple-brown  blotches  changing  to  smaller 
rose  spotting  towards  the  white,  upper  half.  The 
petals  are  1JI  inch  wide  by  1\  long  ;  both  petals 
and  lip  are  tinged  and  marked  with  red  brown 
on  a  yellow  ground. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  VIKING. 

Mr.  Alexander  also  sends  flowers  of  Cypri- 
pedium Viking  (C.  Buchanianum  X  C.  illustre). 
in  which  the  dorsal  sepal  is  white  with  a  median 
hand  and  side  lines  of  vinous  purple,.  The  petals 
and  lip  are  light  yellow,  the  petals  having  a  line 
of  dark  purple  up  the  middle,  the  upper  halves 
being  tinged  with  light  brown.  Both  the  plants 
have  received  the  R.H.S.   Award  of  Merit. 
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MR.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 


XXIV— CHEBSON    ABBEY. 

At  last  we  had  done  our  preliminary  work  in 
the  Halls  of  Heaven,  and  reluctantly  bade  au 
revoir  to  that  delectable  corner  of  friendliness 
and  peace,  escorted  out  (for  it  was  after  church 
time)  by  a  crowd  of  monks  and  jolly  little 
rogues  of  novices  in  crested  mitres  almost  as 
big  as  themselves.  Vegetation  was  now  getting 
on;  already  the  Lloydia  was  growing  dingy  in 
the  rocks,  and  the  Androsace  weeping  for  its  end 
with  a  blurred  eye  of  blood-crimson.  The  plain 
suddenly  yielded  us  a  new  Primula,  glowing 
chalkily  and  fiercely  pink  along  the  fine  lawns 
that  edge  the  water  courses.  It  was  P.  sibirica, 
round-faced,  fat  and  cheery-looking,  with  its 
little  scarious,  baggy  tails  at  the  base  of  its 
bracts;  but  it  was  sibirica  in  a  quite  different 
form  from  the  lush  and  stalwart  great  sibiricas 
that  I  appreciatively  nurse  at  home.  For  this 
form,  general  in  the  damp,  grassy  plains  of  the 
Da  Tung  Alps,  is  especially  neat  and  dainty, 
not  more  than  4-6  inches  high,  springing  from  a 
neat  tuft  of  small,  stiff  leaves,  with  something 
gay  and  gallant  about  its  neat  scale,  sturdy  up- 
rightness, and  the  jovial  flat  stare  of  its  vividly 
pink  face.  But  it  cannot  beat  the  new  P.  ac- 
clamata  of  last  year.     (How  just  a  name  !) 

The  way  is  difficult  and  very  far,  nor  were 
there  yet  any  fresh  flowers,  unless  you  count  a 
pale,  greenish  Clematis,  suggestive  of  C. 
cirrhosa,  which  may  or  may  not  be  C.  atra 
genoides,  not  striking  in  bloom,  but  pleasantly 
sweet  of  breath.  For  two  days,  up  and  down, 
one  traverses  the  breadth  of  the  Da  Tung  Alps, 
from  the  Halls  of  Heaven  on  their  northern 
margin,  to  Chebson  Abbey,  far  out  beyond  their 
southern  boundary.  It  is  with  a  sinking  of  the 
heart,  indeed,  that  one  emerges  from  the  Alps 
upon  fat  cultivated  land  again,  making  awaj 
from  the  snows,  over  river  plain  after  river- 
plain  descending  from  them,  till  at  last,  across 
the  biggest  plain  of  all.  one  arrives  at  Chebson 
Abbey.  From  the  Russian  accounts,  and  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  great  botanists  at  home  and 
abroad,  Purdom  and  I  had  both  imagined  we 
should  find  Chebson  Abbey  embedded  in  the  mosl 
magnificent  and  immemorial  forests  crowded 
with  exciting  trees  and  shrubs.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
There,  are  not,  and  there  never  have  been,  any 
forests  round  Chebson  Abbey,  or  anywhere 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Chebson  Abbej  sits  in 
a  hollow  of  enormous,  rolling  downs,  as 
naked  and  green  as  any  in  Wiltshire.  Behind 
it,  on  the  warm  slope,  huddles  a  small  coppice 
of  Cypress,  while  on  its  cool  north-westerly 
protecting  hill  each  fold  nurses  a  miserable 
Spruce  wood,  filled  with  a  thorny  Gooseberry  Eor 
an  undergrowth.  A  mile  or  two  below  the  plain 
there  rise  big  isolated  fell-masses,  indeed,  that 
in  their  isolation  offer  promise;  but  though  their 
lower  slopes  are  peppered  with  poor,  sparse 
Spruce,  not  the  wildest  enthusiasm  could 
describe  this  as  forest. 

Nevertheless,  Chebson  is  a  stately  and 
splendid  place,  very  different  from  the  popular 
and  busily  devout  Halls  of  Heaven,  for  Cheb- 
son is  a  very  rich  and  exclusive  community, 
small  and  select  as  a  German  Chapter,  admitting 
only  the  "best"  people,  each  of  whom  lives 
apart  in  a  comfortable,  low,  white  house,  and 
does  not  disturb  the  noble  and  gorgeous  churches 
with  anything  like 'the  three  or  four  daily  ser- 
vices that  proceed  at  Tien  Tang  Ssu.  Its  atmo- 
sphere, indeed,  is  spacious  and  opulent  and 
leisurely,  standing  to  Tien  Tang  Ssu's  as  a  great 
Oxford  college's  might  stand  to  that  of  a  busy, 
crowded  parish.  It  is  all  done  at  Chebson  on 
the  grand  scale.     The  guest-cloisters  are  ample, 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  »6sues  for  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28,  1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20. 
April  10  and  24,  May  1,  lfi  and  29,  June  12  and  19,  July  :i 
and  10,  November  13,  20  and  27,  and  December  11  and  25, 
1915. 


solid,  tranquil  and  splendid ;  few  noises  break 
the  comfortable  calm,  and  rarely  do  the  resident 
prelates  pervade  the  sleepy  streets  and  alley- 
ways of  whitewashed  walls.  All  around  the 
downs  are  of  loess  and  occupied  largely  by  the 
Hyacinthine  Iris  accordingly.  But  here  there 
is  also  au  admixture  of  a  different  and  more 
friable  loam ;  so  here  there  duly  springs  to 
birth  a  new  Iris  (see  fig.  6). 

This  occurs,  not  very  commonly,  in  small 
colonies  or  in  isolated  tufts  in  the  turf  of  the 
downs,  not  developing  into  big  masses  like  its 
hyacinthine  rival.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  with 
large  and  rather  spidery  flowers  appearing  amid 
ill  •  very  narrow  leaves,  acute  and  glaucous,  that 
usually  overtop  them.  Though  the  styles  and 
standards  have  more  lilac  than  the  fall,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  whole  blossom  is  keyed  in  that 
rich  sapphire  tone  which  one  gets  in  good  forms 
of  I.  sibirica,  the  fall  being  densely  veined  and 
flushed  on  a  central  ground  of  white,  down  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  flame  of  greenish-yellow. 
The  pollen  is  of  a  bricky  orange,  but  the  special 
peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  yet  to  be   noted,  for 


general  throughout  these  Alps.  The  only  other 
notable  occupant  of  the  cool  slopes  is  Primula 
tangutica,  and  P.  tangutica  is  so  really  frightful 
that  I  can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  it,  more 
especially  as  it  here  completely  usurps  the  place 
of  P.  Maximowiczii,  which  I  had  so  much  hoped 
to  see  this  season  in  its  gorgeous  blossom.  P. 
tangutica  is  wholly  contemptible  :  rank  and 
cabbagy  in  growth,  mean  and  squirmy  in  flower, 
muddy  and  morbid  in  colour,  even  when  you  get 
th<*  very  best  forms,  where  the  livid  greenish- 
yellow  of  the  starved-looking  star  stands  in  good 
contrast  to  the  mahogany-crimson  of  the  tube. 
Chebson,  in  fact,  is  too  far  from  the  mountains 
to  offer  a  good  flora ;  the  Alps  lie  some  eight 
miles  behind  it  at  the  top  of  the  great  plain.  At 
present  their  folds  and  gullies  have  nothing  to 
show,  but  later  on  I  may  find  an  ampler  tale  to 
tell.  Three  Meconopsids,  I  know,  are  there,  and 
in  one  of  them,  spinous  and  horrid,  I  believe 
we  shall  see  the  true  M.  racemosa  at  last — deep 
blue  in  the  flower,  and  orange-coloured  in  the 
pollen,  and  short  in  the  style,  for  the  original 
described  specimen  of  M.  racemosa  is  dated  from 


[Photograph    by  Reginald   Farrer. 
Fig.  6. — MR.  Reginald  farrer's  explorations  :   iris  sp.  (hypogaea)  at  theeson. 


it  deserves,  indeed,  if  the  name  were  not  Latin 
and  invalidated  by  misapplication,  to  be  the  one 
anil  only  I.  stylosu.  Though  the  flowers  may 
stand  up  often  as  much  as  8  inches,  yet  the 
whole  length  of  that  apparent  stem  is  mere 
style,  and  the  ovary,  at  flowering  time,  is 
actually  underground,  oii  a  scape  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  loug.  The  flowers  have  little 
scent,  and  appear  in  no  ungenerous  number.  I 
should  judge  that  I.  sp.  "  hypogaea  "  ought  in 
cultivation  to  be  as  accommodating  as  it  is 
attractive,  if  good  food  be  provided  for  the 
hungry,  wiry  mass  of  runts,  excessive  m  propor- 
tion to  the  slender  clump  of  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Otherwise,  the  vicinity  of  Chebson  offers  as 
yet  but  little  of  interest ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  think 
it  will  ever  offer  more.  The  Spruce  copse  above 
the  Abbey  is  full  of  the  azure-blue  Corydalis, 
however,  peering  amid  the  scrub  of  Potent  ilia 
fruticosa  in  dabs  of  colour  as  intense  as  that 
of  Scilla  bifolia.  It  is  certainly  a  most  beau- 
tiful thing,  and  I  do  trust  that  this  year 
I  may  be  successful  in  obtaining  it,  as  it  seems 


Chebson  Abbey,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  accord- 
ingly, that  M.  racemosa  will  be  the  prevalent  or 
solo  spinous  Poppy  of  these  parts.  Reginald 
Farrt  r.  

DEEP  CULTIVATION  AND  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

Continued  from  p.  2.) 


Draining  and  liming  are  valuable  auxiliary 
forces  to  be  brought  into  use  in  order  to  effect 
improvement  in  the  working  of  clayey  or  heavy 
land,  but  alone  they  cannot  create  that  physical 
condition  of  the  surface  soil  which  makes  for 
rapidity  of  growth,  and  permits  of  early  sowing 
and  planting,  and  of  a  close  succession  of  crops. 
That  condition  can  only  be  obtained  by  making 
a  liberal  use  of  organic  manure  and  more  or  less 
deep  working. 

Where  the  use  of  stable  manure  has  to  be  cur- 
tailed on  account  of  the  cost  or  of  difficulty  in 
obtaining  supplies,  and  the  quantity  of  leaf  soil 
is  limited,  spent  hops,  road  grit,  sand,  the  softer 
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refuse  of  the  brickyard,  soot,  and  the  refuse  of 
crops  free  from  disease,  are  all  helpful  in  effect- 
ing improvement  in  the  texture  of  heavy  soil. 
Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  cartage  deters  many 
from  using  such  materials.  There  appears  to 
be  some  prejudice  against  the  use  of  sweepings 
from  tarred  roads,  although  from  experience  I 
fail  to  discover  the  reason.  It  is  true  the 
sweepings  I  have  used  had  been  lying  in  heaps 
some  time  before  being  wheeled  out  upon  the 
land,  but  the  effect  in  the  case  of  the  two  crops, 
Strawberries  and  Onions,  to  which  they  were 
applied   was   distinctly  beneficial. 

To  summarise,  I  would  say,  where  expense 
has  to  be  considered,  and  an  early  return  for 
nt  is  expected,  first  concentrate 
attention  on  the  upper  layer  of  soil  in  so 
far  as  the  addition  of  foreign  material  is  con- 
cerned. Then  when  the  condition  of  the  top 
spit  is  satisfactory,  some  of  the  available 
material  may  be  used  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  sub-soil.  In  the 
meantime,  make  a  point  of  moving  the  sub-soil 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  land  each  year  with 
the  fork  or  sub-soil  plough.  In  addition  it  would 
be  well  to  introduce  pig  breeding  or  pig-keeping, 
where  the  art  is  understood,  and  the  regulations 
are  not  too  irksome,  with  the  view  of  utilising  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  refuse  of  garden  crops,  and 
at  the  sum  time  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
organic  manure. 

The  unimpeded  passage  of  the  soil  water — the 
result  of  drainage,  soil  disturbance,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  opening  material — will  gradually 
remove  the  most  objectionable  of  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  soil.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  that 
we  may  attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  in 
working,  and  to  them  also  we  may  ascribe  the 
relative  infertility  of  unmoved  clay  soils.  The 
free  access  of  air  following  accelerated  and  ex- 
tended percolation  will,  in  turn,  promote  the  pro- 
cesses of  oxidation  and  decomposition  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  and,  as  a  further  consequence,  the 
soil  will  become  coarser-grained,  richer  in  avail- 
able plant  food,  and  more  capable  of  absorbing 
and  accumulating  heat  near  the  surface.  SaJ 
a  point   a!   the  surface  will  rarely  be  reached. 

even  in  a  wet  period  ;  and  in  a  period  of  drought, 
the  free  upward  movement  of  soil  water,  due  to 
increased  capillary  action,  will  enable  the  crop 
to  draw  more  readily  on  the  reserve  of  moisture 
held  in  the  lower  layer  of  soil. 

As  a  final  consequence  the  land  will  be  more 
easily  worked,  and  opportunities  for  working  will 
become  more  frequent ;  earlier  sowing  and  earlier 
planting  will  be  made  possible ;  growth  will  be 
more  rapid  ;  crops  will  require  less  time  in  which 
to  mature  :  therefore  a  greater  number  can  be 
taken  from  the  ground. 

Cost  of  Working 

A  few  years  ago  we  commenced  an  experi- 
ment with  seven  plots  of  land  of  4  poles  each, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  much  could  pro- 
fitably be  spent  in  deep  cultivation. 

The  soil  was  a  heavy  loam  over  London  clay 
of  a  very  stubborn  type.  In  places  the  sub-soil 
was  a  thin  layer  of  loam  of  the  character  of  a 
brick  earth.  In  others  the  8  or  9  inches  of 
darkened  soil  was  resting  on  the  clay. 

The  land  had  been  cultivated  with  the 
plough,  but  the  sub-soil  had  never  been  moved, 
and  a  spade  could  not  be  driven  down  the  depth 
of  the  blade  without  striking  on  the  hard  plough 
pan.  No  stable  or  farm  manure  had  been  applied 
for  several  seasons,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plots,  mixed  farm  manure  was  used  at  the 
rate  of  two  loads  to  each  4-pole  plot,  or  eighty 
loads  to  the  acre. 

Plot  1  was  dug  in  the  ordinary  fashion  ;  that 
is,  as  deeply  as  the  tines  of  the  fork  would  allow. 
The  cost  of  the  work  approximated  6d.  per  pole. 

Plot  No.  2  was  dug  two  spits  deep.  The 
"crumb"  left  behind  the  first  spit  was  thrown 
ont  by  the  shovel  and  fork  on  the  surface.  Some 
of  the  plough  pan  was  unavoidably  thrown  out 
with  tin'  crumb  in  order  that  the  top  spit  might 


be  moved  to  the  required  depth.  The  sub-soil 
was  moved  as  deeply  as  the  fork  permitted,  but 
the  soil  was  kept  in  its  order  of  position.  The 
manure   was  buried   one  spit  deep. 

Plot  No.  3  was  treated  in  a  similar  fashion, 
except  that  the  manure  was  buried  beneath  the 
crumb  3  or  4  inches  beneath  the  surface. 

The  cost  of  the  work  on  these  plots  was  ap- 
proximately 2s.  6d.  per  pole.  The  cost  of  dis- 
tributing the  manure  on  the  plots  is  not  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Plot  No.  4  was  over-hand  trenched  ;  that  is, 
the  soil  was  moved  three  spits  deep,  the  bottom 
spit  remaining  in  its  original  position,  the  top 
soil  was  kept  in  its  order  of  position.  The  manure 
was   buried    one  spit   deep. 

Plot  5  was  treated  similarly,  but  the  manure 
was  placed  beneath  the  crumb.  The  cost  of 
the  work  was  just  over  6s.  per  pole. 

Plot  No.  6  was  trenched  three  spits  deep,  the 
two  nearest  the  top  being  inverted,  and  there- 
fore the  clay  was  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
manure  was  buried  one  spit  deep. 

Plot  No.  7  was  trenched  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  manure  was  buried  3-4  inches  beneath  the 
surface. 

The  lower  layers  on  these  plots  were  very  stiff, 
and  although  the  work  was  done  in  spring,  it  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  remove  the  clay  from  the 
tines  of  the  foTk.  The  cost  was  6s.  6d.  per  pole. 
The  work  was  done  throughout  by  the  same  men. 
Each  plot  was  a  pole  wide  and  a  chain  long. 

Tlie  crops  were  Potatos,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Onions,  and  Cabbage,  in  the  order  given. 

The  Potatos  were  maincrop  varieties,  and  were 
planted  15  inches  apart,  30  inches  between  the 
tows.  The  Cabbage  plants  were  put  out  in  late 
September,  and  were  spaced  18  inches  by  15 
inches.  The  Celery  was  planted  from  boxes  in 
June  in  double  rows.  Three  trenches  were  made 
down  each  plot,  and  two  loads  of  fresh  stable 
manure  placed  in  the  trenches  on  each  plot,  14 
loads  in  all,  at  6s.  per  load. 

After  the  Celery  was  cleared  the  ground 
was  forked  over,  then  in  March  harrowed 
and  raked  down  in  preparation  for  Onions, 
which  were  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in 
boxes  in  the  last  week  in  January.  The 
Onion  plants  were  put  out  in  late  April  and  early 
May,  in  double  rows-  3  inches  apart  each  way. 
and  15  inches  from  the  centre  to  centre  of  each 
pair  of  rows.  Owing  to  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  whole  time  the  planting  of  the 
Onions  was  in  progress,  the  tilth  was  destroyed, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  plants  failed  to 
grow  until  after  the  crop  had  been  cleaTed 
in  the  autumn.  In  October  the  number  of  young 
Onion  plants  on  the  ground  was  greater  than 
the  number  of  bulbs  in  the  storeroom.  In  early 
autumn  the  ground  was  dug  over  with  the  forks 
and  a  light  dressing  of  decayed  manure  was  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  and  then  in  April  of  the 
year  following  Onions  were  again  planted  in 
a  similar  fashion.  In  September  the  plots  were 
hoed  and  a  tilth  created  with  the  horse  culti- 
v  itur,  and  in  early  October  Cabbage  was  again 
planted  at  the  same  distance  as  before,  namely, 
15  inches  by  18  inches.  This  latter  distance  is 
not  sufficient  to  allow  the  use  of  the  horse  hoe  ; 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  plant  12  inches  by 
22  or  24  inches.  I  think,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
Celery,  that  triple  rows  of  dwarf  sorts  are  better 
than  double  rows  of  taller  varieties.  The  return 
is  certainly  greater,  and  the  labour  in  earthing 
considerably  less.  F.  G.  Dreio,  University  Col- 
lege, Reading. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


".'  New  Postal  Rates. — Contributors  and 
correspondents  are  reminded  that  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  came  into  operation  nn 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
must  not  weigh  more  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  two  ounce.',  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ^d.  every  two  ounces. 


The  Week*  s  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan,    Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Vines.  — Retain  a  sufficient  number  or  vine 
eyes  when  pruning  for  purposes  of  propagation 
where  the  renewal  of  old  vines  or  the  planting 
of  new  vineries  is  contemplated.  The  "eyes" 
may  be  Tooted  in  small  pots  or  in  pieces  of  turf 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  Unless  a  suit- 
able house  is  available  to  grow  the  plants  on 
without  a  check,  it  is  best  to  defer  the  rooting 
of  the  "eyes"  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when 
the  days  will  be  longer  and  growth  more  rapid. 
There  would  still  be  plenty  of  time  to  have  the 
young  vines  in  readiness  for  planting  in  May 
and  June.  In  the  meantime,  tie  the  prunings 
selected  for  the  purpose  in  bundles  and  partly 
bury  them  in  the  ground  to  keep  the  buds  plump. 

Cucumbers. -Pay  careful  attention  to  these 
plants.  Crop  lightly,  train  the  shoots  thinly, 
and  top-dress  the  roots  with  light,  rich  compost 
from  time  to  time.  Sow  fresh  seeds  to  raise 
plants  for  succession.  Plunge  the  seed-pots  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  80°,  but  when  the  seedlings  are 
well  through  the  soil  stand  them  near  the  roof- 
glass  in  a  house  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  a 
temperature  of  70°.  Get  everything  in  readiness 
for  planting  :  prepare  the  soil,  and  if  necessary 
thoroughly  cleanse  and  paint  the  pit. 

Melons. —Where  sufficiently  heated  pits  are 
available,  a  few  Melon  seeds  of  early  fruiting 
varieties  may  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots. 
Treat  the  seedlings  as  recommended  for  Cucum- 
bers. These  early  plants  are  best  grown  in  12- 
inch  pots. 

General  Remarks.  —  The  cleansing  of  the 
trees  and  houses  should  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Coat  the  walls  with  hot 
lime  mixed  with  a  good  handful  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  each  pailful.  Houses  which  are  not 
yet  started  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  have  a  thorough  rest. 
Get  in  readiness  a  large  heap  of  leaves  for  mixing 
with  stable  litter  later  to  form  hot-beds  for 
Melons  and  Cucumbers.  Turf  should  also  in  cut 
and  stacked,  mixing  a  sprinkling  of  freshly- 
slaked  lime  between  each  layer  of  turves. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By    T.   W.  Briscoe,    Gardener  to  W.   R.    Lysacht,  Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Zygocolax.—  These.  Orchids  are  hybrids  be- 
tween Colax  and  Zygopetalum,  and  embrace 
Z.-c.  Amesianus.  Z.-c  Charleswortbii,  Z.-c. 
leopardinus,  Z.-c.  Veitchii,  and  Z.-c.  Wiganianus. 
They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  require  much 
the  same  treatment  as  Zygopetaiums.  Repotting 
should  be  done  when  roots  are  about  to  develop 
from  the  new  growths.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  in  the  intermediate  house,  and  watched 
closely  for  thrips.  A  little  Sphagnum-moss  may 
be  added  to  the  last  layer  of  the  compost. 

Pleiones.— The  Pleiones  are  often  known  as 
Indian  Crocuses.  They  flower  during  November, 
and,  in  a  dry  house,  the  blooms  remain  fresh  for 
a  long  time.  The  flower-stems  are  rather  short, 
and  if  the  blossoms  are  required  for  use  as  button- 
holes they  should  be  gently  pulled  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  from  the  young  growtli  to 
secure  a'  greater  length  of  stalk.  Soon  after  the 
flowers  are  removed  new  roots  develop  at  the 
base  of  the  young  growth,  and  at  this  period 
repotting  should  be  done.  Remove  the  plants 
from  their  pots,  and  shake  away  the  greater 
portion  of  the  old  soil.  Some  growers  separate 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  whilst  others  retain  them  in 
clumps  of  a  dozen  or  so  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
roots  ;  if  the  work  is  done  carefully  the  former 
method  is  the  better.  Pleiones  succeed  in  either 
pots  or  pans,  which  should  be  filled  one-third 
of  their  depth  with  drainage  material.  Pans  are 
preferable  if  it  be  desired  to  grow  the  plants 
near  to  the  roof-glass.      The   soil  should   consist 
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of  the  best  fibrous  loam,  peat  or  Os- 
munda-fibre,  and  Sphagiumi-moss  in  equal 
parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  sprink- 
ling of  coarse,  silver  sand.  The  materials 
should  be  well  mixed.  Place  several  pseudo- 
bulbs  in  a  single  pan;  as  a  rule,  ten  of  average 
size  are  sufficient  for  a  receptacle  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  smaller  pseudo-bulbs  should  be 
potted  by  themselves,  placing  a  few  more  in  each 
pan  than  the  larger  ones.  Press  the  compost 
moderately  firm,  and  arrange  it  slightly  higher 
in  the  centre  of  the  pot  than  the  sides.  After 
they  are  repotted,  place  the  plants  on  a  shelf  in 
the  intermediate  house,  or,  if  this  is  nut  avail- 
able,  stand  each  specimen  on  an  inverted  rlower- 
|nit.  fur  these  Orchids  need  plenty  of  light  at 
this  season.  Drought  at  the  roots  fpr  any 
great  length  of  time  is  harmful,  but  for  a  few 
weeks  after  potting  water  should  be  applied  only 
sparingly.     At  a   later  stage   copious  supplies  of 

isture  should  be  afforded  the  roots,  and  until 

the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured.  On  warm, 
bright  days,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
light  sprayings  overhead  are  beneficial,  serving 
not  onlv  to  favour  growth,  but  hold  in  check 
and  prevent  attacks  of  red  spider.  Proper  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  ventilation;  if  a  little  air 
is  admitted,  and  especially  through  the  tup  venti- 
lators, on  all  favourable  occasions,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  retain  their  foliage  late  in  the 
season  to  the  plant's  benefit.  When  the  growth 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  is  nearly  completed,  the 
leaves  will  commence  to  decay.  At  that  stage 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  another  house 
where  the  atmosphere  is  fairly  dry.  and  placed 
in  full  sunshine.  An  early  vinery,  where  the 
I  !  rapes  ha  ?i  beei  ja  tiered  uitable,  1  ut  v.  atei 
is  still  needed.  When  growth  begins  afresh,  place 
the  plants  in  a  few  degrees  more  warmth,  so  thai 
the  flower-buds  may  develop.  The  above  rein  uhs 
apply  to  p.  Wallichii,  P.  maculata,  P.  proecox, 
and  P.  lagenaiki.  I3,  humilis  and  P.  Ho 
iana  flower  later,  and  should  not  he  disti 
until  the  spring,  when  the  cultural  din 
given  for  P.  maculata  and  the  others  should  be 
followed. 

THE    HAEDY     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   -T.   0.   Weston.  Gardener  to   Lady   Northcotc.   East- 
well   Paik,  Kent. 

Late  Peiis.-  Although  there  are  not  so  many 
good   late    Pears   as   Apples,    a   supply   of   these 
fruits  can  be  maintained  fairly  late  in  the  Si 
by  planting  such  varieties  as   Le   I.  ctier,   Marie 
Benoist,  Winter  Nelis,  Olivier  <le   Series.  Blick 
ling  and  Xouvelle  Fulvie.     Much  of  the  shrivel- 
ling of  late  varieties  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  is 
due  to  gathering  the  fruits  too  early,  and  storing 
them    in   dry    places.     Thej    should    be   all 
to  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  latest  .possible  date. 
There  is  no  need  to   fear  any  ill  effects  from  a 
little  frost. 

The  Orchard. -Through  the  continued  wet 
weather,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  work 
heavy  soils  in  the  ordinary  fruit  quarters,  but  at 
such  times  very  useful  work  can  be  carried  out 
in  orchards,  and  especially  established  orchards 
laid  down  to  grass.  From  what  I  have  seen  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  orchard  trees  are 
much  neglected  in  the  routine  work  of  prim- 
ing  and  spraying,  and  the  results  of  such  neglect 
are  crops  of  undersized  and  scabby  Apples  and 
Pears.  Where  the  trees  are  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, but  overcrowded  with  growth,  the  time 
spent  on  pruning  and  spraying  will  be  amply 
repaid  the  first  season,  hut  when  an  orchard  has 
been  neglected  for  a  long  period  it  will  be  a 
second  season  before  the  full  benefits  of  the  work 
are  seen,  although  eventually  the  labour  will  be 
well  repaid.  In  neglected  orchards  a  start  should 
be  made  by  grubbing  up  any  worthless  trees  : 
others  that  are  fairly  healthy  in  growth,  but  of 
inferior  quality,  should  be  headed  down  and 
grafted  in  the  spring  with  better  varieties.  The 
remaining  trees — that  is,  those  of  sufficient  merit 
to  be  worth  retaining — should  be  well  thinned  in 
the  centres,  cutting  out  all  weak  and  badly 
placed  shoots,  and  retaining  only  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  clean  and  healthy  growths.  Thoroughly 
thin  the  remainder  of  the  branches,  first  cutting 
out  those  that  cross  each  other,  for  overcrowding 
of  the  shoots  is  the  commonest  of  all  evils  in  or- 


chards. All  primings,  dead  wood,  and  rubb  sh 
should  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with 
soil  as  a  top-dressing  for  the  roots.  If  the 
trees  are  unhealthy,  and  are  making  little  or 
no  growth,  the  turf  should  be  stripped  off  the 
roots  for  at  least  as  far  as  the  outside  spread  of 
branches.  Fork  the  ground  lightly,  and  then 
applj  a  top-dressing  of  soil  mixed  with  a  goodly 
proportion  of  wood  ash  and  line-,  fii 
with  a  thick  mulching  of  manure.  If  manure- 
water  from  the  farmyard  is  available,  this  will 
be  of  great  value  in  assisting  the  trees  to  make 
healthy  growth,  fur  if  this  is  not  maintained  the 
trees  will  eventually  fall  into  a  sickly  condition. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN 

Bv     William    F.    Rowlbs.    Gardener    to    Hajoi    Hoars, 
i        fi     ;    Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 

Tall     Plants     for     Summer     Bedding.— 
In   what    maj    be   termed   the   mi  dern    sj   i  i  m    of 
bedding    tall    plants    are    freely  used,  including 
Ivy-leaved    Pelargoniums.     Heliotropes,    Oalceo- 
ian  i       aniplexicaulis.       tVlarguei 
themum       anethifolium.        Plumbago      i  i] 
Swaiiisoiii a.    Streptosolen    Jamesonii,     Fui 
and   Zonal   Pelargoniums.      It  is  not    possible   to 
produce  sufficiently   large   plants   of    these   from 
propagation   this  year,   but   the   grower    who    in- 
tends their  use  will  already  havi  I  them 
in   5  or  6   inch    pots.     Most   of    them      ire    best 
1  from  6  or  7-inch  pots.     Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums should  be  trained  as  columns  4  feel   It  _ 
»  thoul     disbudding.      The    otl               iwn     as 
standards    will    need    to    have    the    side    gri 
pulled  out  until  they  have  a  clear  stem  of  3  feet. 
These  tall   plants    greatly  enhance   the   b< 
Boheme;   they  relieve  the  flatness  and    oi 
their    beauties    from   a   greater    distance,    thus 

Potting    Bedding    Plants.— Cutting 

Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  whiel 
rooted  in  boxes  in  the  autumn  should  be  potted 
into  3-inch  pots.  There  is  no  ad\  milage  in  crock- 
ing the  pots  for  plants  of  this  nature,  which  will 
o  short  a  time  in  these  small  receptacles. 
\or  is  there  any  real  need  to  wash  the  insides 
pots.  Some  may  not  agree  with  this,  but 
I  hold  that  the  labour  involved  in 
not  compensated  by  the  slight  advantage  gained. 
If  the  pots  ue  thoroughly  dried  boiler, 

or  tin-  pipes,   or  in   a  warm 

be  quite  sufficient   to   brush  them  oin 

th  depli  ted 
staffs  v.;ll  .i_  ree  I  hal  small  ■  conomies  like 
this  ha  0  bo  considered.     The  soil  from 

old  Chrysanthemum  stools  may,  with  i 
additions,  lie  made  into  a  suitable  compost  for 
these  plants.  The  practice  which  obtains  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland  of  enclosing 
the  roots  in  a  ball  of  soil  and  moss  tied  with 
raffia  and  then  putting  them  back  in  boxes  is  a 
valuable  method,  when  pots  are  not  available,  of 
bat  the  plants  will  transplant  well 
when  they  are  put  into  the  beds  in  summer.  My 
in  advising  that  the  potting  be  done  now 
is  that  it  affords  an  Opportunity  later  of  shifting 
them  into  5-inch  pots,  thus  obtaining  larger 
specimens,  and  justifying  wider  planting  in  the 
summer. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   E.   Harriss,    Gardener   to   Lady  Wantage,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

The  Forcing  House.— Batches  of  Azalea 
mollis,  Prunus  triloba,  Pyrus  floribunda.  Lilacs, 
and  other  forcing  shrubs  may  be  placed  into 
heat  as  required.  It  is  wise  to  have  these  sub- 
jects in  flower  early  enough  to  allow  them  to  be 
hardened  a  little  before  placing  them  in  their 
dowering  quarters.  They  will  then  last  in  flower 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  they  were  taken 
straight  from  the  forcing  house.  Batches  of 
forcing  bulbs  must  also  be  placed  in  heat  at 
regular  intervals.  When  large  quantities  of  Lily- 
of-the-Valley  are  required  for  cutting,  clumps 
may  be  dug  up  from  out-of-doors,  and  planted  in 
a  hotbed  in  a  heated  pit.  Give  them  a  thorough 
soaking  with  lukewarm  water,  and  cover  the 
glass  with  mats  till  the  flower-spikes  are  four  or 
five  inches  high.  Then  gradually  inure  them  to 
the  light. 


Richardia   africana.- Callas   are    gross-feed- 
ing subjects;    and   as  the  pots  are   n<   i    ful]  of 

stimulants    must    be    afforded     the 
Some    of   the  strongest  plants  may    be   placed    in 
a  warn  where  they   will  quickly  throw 

up    ih'     Sowei  The    plant  -    air   subject    to 

fly,    and    mil 
occasionally. 

Begonia   Gloire    df    Lorrainf.- It 

unusual  for  this  Begonia  to  fail  to  produce  a 
suitable  number  of  shoots  for  cuttings.  Tills 
may  lie  caused  through  not  allowing  the  plants 
a  period  of  rest  after  they  have  flowered. 
Before  placing  the  plants  in  heat  to  make  new 
growth  thej  should  l"-  grown  in  a  tempera- 
ture 

affording  water  sparingly.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  shorten  the  shoots  and  bring  the  plants 
into  a  warm,  moist  house.  Spray  them  with 
tepid  rain  water  twice  daily,  but  water  the  roots 
with  great  care,  for  should  the  soil  become  ex- 
cessively wet  there  is  a  danger  of  the  plants 
dying.  When  cuttings  are  available  they  may 
be  dibbled  into  pans  filled  with  fine  sand  and 
placed  in  a  propagating  case.  This  Begonia  may 
also  be  readily  propagated  from  leaves,  but  this 
method  should  only  be  adopted  when  cuttings 
'  ce,  as  cuttings  are  the  n  y  tory. 

I  |  bal    gi "  >    From  th"  bas  s  of  tl 

to  he  preferred. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

I      li.  .UXBS,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  NORTH, 
V,  i  >\ton    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Trenching    and    Digging.  —  Endeavour    to 

cultivate  every  available  part  of  the  kitchen  gar- 
den this  season,  and  to  this  end — labour  per- 
mitting— thorough  trenching  should  be  practised. 
Many  gardeners  will,  perforce,  have  to  perform 

■  i    will 

ice  only,  hut  w  hichever 

ed,   i  >  preventable  delaj  should 

lie   allowed    to    hindl  I  I  ,    as.    apai  I  ' 

the  benefit  accruing  to  early  cultivation,  the 
labour  market  promises  to  be  fui 

Protection     of    Crops,     i  sup 

plj  .if  suitable  matei  ial  to;   pr.  ■ 

ii  rv  and  Broccoli.    The  obi  plan  of  i  arthing 
ei    the   i  oots   is  a 
.ii  lifting  tie-  roi  I 
storing  them.     Sufficient  Parsnips  and  other  root 
vegetables  should  be  lifted  to  secure  a  tern] 
supply,  and   as  a  precautionary  measure, 
frost  is  of  long  duration,  cover  a  portion  of  the 
Parsnip   bed    with   litter.      It   may  b 
to  add  an  additional  inch  or  two  of  soil  I 
Potato  clamp. 

Work  in  Bad  Weather. -Take  advantage 
in  bad  weather  to  forward  work  which  will  facili- 
tate matters  later  and  prevent  delay  during  the 
busy  season.  Pea,  Bean,  and  other  stakes  should 
be  sorted,  pointed,  and  made  into  bundles. 
Labels  may  be  made,  old  ones  cleaned,  repainted, 
and  re-written.  Overhaul  forks,  and  put  them 
in  a  proper  condition  for  use.  It  is  well  to  con- 
sider that  there  is  a  shortage  of  potassic  manures. 
Burn  all  garden  rubbish,  prunings,  hedge  trim- 
mings, and  dry  Tubbish  of  any  kind,  ami  store 
the  ashes  whilst  they  are  dry.  In  coastal  dis- 
tricts seaweed  may  generally  be  collected,  as  this 
is  a  valuable  source  of  potash. 

Rhubarb.— Roots  previously  lifted  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  may  be  brought  into  heat 
at  regular  intervals.  Almost  any  stunt ure  is 
suitable  provided  a  little  warmth  is  available,  and 
to  obtain  well-coloured  stalks  the  leaves  should 
be  grown  in  plenty  of  light.  Roots  placed  in  , 
boxes  of  soil  at  intervals  may  be  forced  in  a 
light  position  in  any  warm  house. 

Seed  Order.  -  Complete  the  seed  order  at  the 
earliest  moment,  reviewing  the  season's  require- 
ments thoroughly  and  exhaustively.  A  little 
forethought  now  may  materially  lighten  the 
labour  and  worry  of  the  busy  season,  and  prevent 
delay.  Early  orders,  always  advisable,  are  more 
than  ever  necessary  this  season,  as  the  staffs  of 
the  seed  merchants  are  depleted.  Economy 
should  be  carefully  studied,  but  it  will  lie  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  extreme  parsimony  usually 
reselts  in   an   increased  expenditure  in  the  ,    d. 
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EDI1 OR1AL     NOTICE. 

ADVBBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  -  Our  Correspondent 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
ihtir  communications  and  save  us  much  Ume  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  ircekly'to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department  and  all 
Vb,ms  to  b,  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
EDITORS  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. _  , .  7..„ 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  - .J no 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contrObu- 
Hon,  or  illustrations,  ...  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unlets  by  ■<;•'■'■<»' 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  thermelves 
responsible  for  any  opinion*  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local    News-— Correspondents    will    greatly    oblige 

b„  sending  to  Hie  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 

rly  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 

any   matters   which    il    is   desirable   to   bring   mule, 

the  notice  "f  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,    London.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTIIH    OK    (INB     Sinn     ONLY    OP    THE     PAPER,     sell     04 

earlu  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  sinned  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  o  ijuurantcc  of  flood  faith. 
Illustrations.  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
I",    lots  or  injury. 

Atbhaok    Mba»    Teuferaturh    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations     during    the     last   TOy 
y,.,i,  .ii    Greenwich,  29.7. 
Aotuai.  Tumphraturb  :— 

Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Street, 

i  i     Garden      London,    Thursday,    January    b 

(K,   a.m.)      Bar,   30.2.       Temp.    54°.       Weath.  i 

Dull. 

SALES     FOR     THE     EN8UINQ     WEEK. 

HONDA?   iND   WEDNESDAY— 

To.  B      Shrul,..      IVrrnniaK    ''I''  .    a  I     Steven 
Room  ,    58,    King    Street,    Covent    Garden,    London, 
W.C, 

MONDAi  .   WEDNESDAY,  AND  FRIDA1 

Hard}  Bulbs  al  12  o'clock.  Ilerliacemi.s  Plants. 
Shrubs,  and  Eto  e  at  I  SO  o'clock,  bj  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Oheapside,  E.C. 

WEDNESDA1 

Mi  oellai Bulbs  at  1  o'clock,  1,235  case    Japanese 

i.iImui, loi  k,    bj     Protheroe    and    M 

THTTRSDAl 

-i I     ii    i.i  Rosi    ,  bj   Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  l. 


Dying;  of 

Clematis. 


Tin        not      infrequent 
dying    off    of    Clematis 

has  puzzled  many 

growers     and    has    en- 
gaged  the  all. 'ill  ion   of  scientists,   without, 

however,  leading  to  any  certain  disc, .very 

of  oause  or  rei I,\ .     It  is  sometimes  said. 

perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  malady  is 
,,i,,iv  apt  bo  make  iis  appearance  in 
grafted    hybrids   than    in   plants  growing 

on    I  lei  I'   0V\  n    roots. 

Recent    experiments  carried  nut  at   the 
New    Fork    tgrioultural  Experiment   Sta- 

ii   Geneva,    N.Y.,   lead  Mr.    W.    0. 

Clover,  Hie  author  of  the  experiments,  to 
conclude  bhat  the  disease  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  a  fungus,  Ascochyta  clemati- 
diae,*  and  it  is  stated  that  this  view  has 
been  confirmed  by  inoculating  healthy 
plants  with  the  fungus,  and  thereby 
causing  them  I"  suffer  from  the 
dis,  The   symptoms  caused    bj    the 

ice  of   the  parasite   are   \  aried.     Tn 
aome  cast     I  hej   take  the  form  of  a  stem 
rot,  in  others  of  leaf  spot,  and  in  others. 

n,    both    symptoms    may    occur.  The 

stem-rot.  is  common   in  hybrids  grown   in 

the  open,  and  hoth  Btem  rot  and  leaf  spol 

occur  in  cuttings   taken   for  purpose 

•  Horticulture,   U.S.A.,   December  4,    1915. 


of  propagation.     In  the  case  of  Clematis 
panioulata    both    forms    of    the     disease 

occur.      Mr.    (Hover  finds  that   there    is  less 

disease  in  trained   plants  than     in    those 

which  are  left  to  trail  over  the  ground. 
He  recommends  thai  where  staking  is  not 
practicable,  as  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  C.  paniculata,  grown  on  a 
large  scale  in  nurseries,  the  young 
plants  should  lie  transplanted  in  the 
open  and  placed  wide  enough  apart  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  matted  to- 
gether. The  following  spray  fluid  is  re- 
commended :  lib.  Of  laundry  soap  to 
611..  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  15  gallons  of 
Before  spraying  the  plants  all 
dead  leaves  and  shoots  should  he  removed. 
The  removal  of  dead  parts  should  also  be 
practised  in  the  case  of  plants  wintering  in 

l.l pen,    for    the    fungus    is    resistant   to 

cold,  and  remaining  in  the  soil  may  give 
rise  to  a  new  outbreak  of  disease  in  the 
spring.  For  this  reason  also  the  site  on 
which  the  disease  has  appeared  should  not 
be  used  again  for  the  planting  of  Clematis 
ini 'I  some  years  have  elapsed. 

W'lierever    possible    the   Old    dead    wood   01 

established    plants  should   be   cut    out    as 
soon    as   the    new    growths    appear,    for  the 
fungus  may  apparently  spread  back  from 
the  old,  brown,  discoloured  wood,  and  in 
feet  the  young  shoots. 

Needless  to  saj .  proper  methods  of  cul- 
tivation must  lie  practised,  and  attention 

paid  to  the  provision  of  a  good  rooting 
medium,   and   one  which    is   not    apt    to  dry 

out.     Those    who    plant    Clematis  against. 

walls  or  trees  should  rememlier  thai  with- 
out a  well-prepared  soil  the  ground  is 
bound    to  become  dry.   and    in    that    case 

the     plants    will     fall    easy    victims    to    the 

disease, 

From  our  own  experience  we  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  more  than  one 
disease  is  responsible  for  the  dying  off  of 
Clematis;  but  even -so,  if  Mr.  Gloyer's  oh 
servations  are  well  founded,  they  should. 

if  acted  Upon,  prove  Of  service  to  growers 
of  this   popular  flowering  plant 


Royal    Agricultural   Society's    Show. 

The  Council  el'  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
has  decided  to  hold  the  usual  horticultural  show 
in  connection  with  the  annua]  agricultural  exhi- 
bition at  Manchester  on  .1  line  27. Inly  1,  1916 
Schedules  arc  in  cour.se  of  preparation,  and  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  Mr  Peter  Blair, 
Trcniliani.   Stoke  on  Trent. 

National   Chrysanthemum    Society.    We 
are  asked  to  announce  that   on  and   after  Janu 
ary  1.  1916,  the  address  of  the  secretary  of  the 

National  i  brysanthe m  Society,   Mr.  Richard 

A  Witty,  will  lie  6,  Dowgate  Hill,  Cannon 
si  reel .  London. 

Royal     National     Tulip     Society.  —  The 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society  will  hold  two 
shows  in  1916.  the  first  on  May  16,  at  the  R.H.S. 
Hall,    Vincent    Square.    Westminster,    and    the 

second  mm  May  2-1  and  25,  at  the  R.  U.S.  Show  at 
Chelsea. 

Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  annual  general  meet. inn  of  the 
Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
Held  sit  the   Municipal  Offices,  on  Monday,   the 

17th  hist.,  til  4.50  p.m.  The  society's  summer 
show  will  be  held  at  South  Stoneham  House,  on 
Wednesday,   July   12. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, -he  seventy  sixth  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  members  and  subscribers  of  this  institution 
will  be  held  at  "  Simpsons,"  101,  Strand,  London, 
on  Thursday,  January  20,  1916,  at  2.45  p.m.,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee   and    the    ace Is    of    the    institution    (as 

.indited)  for  the  year  1915;  electing  officers  for 
the  year  1916;  and  for  the  election  of  eighteen 
annuitants  on  the  funds.  Tho  chair  will  be 
taken  by  the  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitter. Sir  ]  I  a  i :  it  v  J.  Ykitcii,  at  2.45  p.m.  The 
poll  will  be  open  at  3  p.m..  and  close 
at  4  p.m.  It  is  announced  that  during 
the    year      1915.    .Tank    Forty,    May    Pooi.ey, 

SARAB   SaLWAT,  and   ELIZABETH   SlvINNKR,  widow'6 

of  annuitants,  were  placed  on  the  funds  without 
election,  in  accordance  with  Rule  111  .  1"..  We 
regret  to  learn  that  the  income  received  during 
1915  is  smaller  than  usual,  in  consequence 
of  the  inabilitj  of  the  committee  to  hold  the 
ii  ual  festival  dinner,  which  has  always  been 
helpful  in  aiding  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  recommend  the 
election  of  eighteen  candidates  from  a  list  of 
sixty  one  approved  applicants. 

The   Surveyors     Institution.  —  The    next 

ordinary    general   meeting   of  the  Surveyors'    In- 
stitution will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Institution  on  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  5  p.m., 
when   a    paper,    entitled    "  Some  Notes  on   Rein 
forced   Concrete,"   will  be  read  by  Mr.  R.  M. 

Kl.MlNS. 

Presentation  to  a  Gar  den  er.— Mr. 
Ai  i.xAM.i'it  Lawrence,  an  employee  of  the  Aber- 
deen Town  Council,  has  retired  after  24  years' 
sci  \  ice,  and  to  mark  the  occasion  bis  fcllow-work- 
ineii  and  friends  recently  made  him  a  presenta- 
tion, During  his  24  years'  service  Mr.  Law- 
uknck's  chief  duly  has  been  the  care  of  the  trees 
in  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  their  good  ap- 
pearance shows  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Mr. 
LAWRENCE  accomplished  his  work. 

Presentation  to  a  Secretary.— At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Elgin  District  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  nn  the  29th  ult.,  the  seen- 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Mann,  re- 
ceived presentations  from  the  members.  The 
Society  was  resuscitated  two  years  ago,  after 
being  in  abeyance  for  twelve  years,  and  has  a 
membership  of  62.  Twenty  joined  the  associa- 
tion in  1915.  and  there  is  a  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  Society  of  more  than  £13.  It  was  stated 
that  the  success  of  the  Society  was  entirely  due  to 
Mr,  Mann,  who  is  a  local  seedsman  and  florist. 

R.H.S.  Gardeners'  Diary.— This  excellent 
diary  has  proved  its  worth  and  usefulness  to  gar- 
deners of  all  kinds.  The  issue  for  the  present 
year  has  all  the  items  of  information  which 
were  contained  in  previous  issues.  The  formulae 
for  washes  and  sprays  have  been  revised  and 
extended,  and  new  items  of  information  have 
been  introduced,  particularly  the  fruit-growing 
calendar,  pp.  12-14,  in  which  are  given  concise 
and  excellent  directions  of  the  work  to  be  done 
month  by  month,  and  on  p.  23  a  table  for  the 
pruning  of  shrubs  which  contains  a  large  amount 
of  most  valuable  instruction  ill  compact  form. 
The  Editor,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary  of 
the  R.H.S.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  he  has  performed  the  work 
of   preparing   this  diary. 

"The    Journal    of    Horticulture."— We 

ii  gnl  to  learn,  from  a  note  contained  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
that  this  lung-established  journal  has  decided 
to  suspend  publication  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  The  paper  has  had  a  long  and  useful 
career,  Inning  been  founded  in  1848  by  the 
late  GEORGE  W.  Johnson,  who  died  in  1886. 
Ii  was  established  under  the  title  of  the  Collage 
Gardener,  but  this  was  altered  to  that  of  the 
Journal  of   Horticulture.     The  paper  enjoyed  a 
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period  of  success  and  popularity  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  late  Dr. 
Hoco,  author  of  the  famous  Fruit  Manual.  In 
1881  Mr.  Johnson  retired,  leaving  Dr.  Hogg  sole 
editor  of  the  Journal.  Since  Dr.  Hogg's  death 
in  1897,  the  editorial  work  has  been  well  dis- 
charged by  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  (who  was 
twice  editor)  and  Mr.  J.  HARRISON  Dick  (now 
editor  of  the  Florists'  Exchange,  D.S.A.).  The 
war  has  been  responsible  for  the  withdrawal  from 
publication  "f  many  journals;  horticulturists  will 
particularly  regrel  the  suspension  of  the  Journal, 
which   has  bei  n  in  existence  tor  longer  than  the 

memory  of  the  oldest,  and  lias  filled  with  h 

a  recognised  place  in  horticultural   journalism. 

War    Items.— Those    small     farmers     in    the 
Marne   and     the     Mouse    who     have     been     tin- 
recipients    of     help     in     kind     offered    by    the 
British    farmer    through    the    Agricultural     Re 
lief    of    Allies    Committee    are    not     only    deep!;. 
grateful,    but    show    the    keenest,    pride    in    dis 
playing    the    gifts    which    are    sent     from    16, 
Bedford    Square.     In    one    small    town    nol     fat 
behind    the    firing     line    the    arrival    of   a   por- 
tion  of  the  Committee's  gift  of  poultrj    caused 
amazement.     Such    magnificent     birds    (many    of 
them  of  pedigree  stock)  had  not   been  expected 
There   and    then    it    was   decided   to    hold   a   show 
of  the  birdsa.  tew  days  later,     'lliis  was  attended 
by   the   whole    countryside,    and    raised   a  small 
sum    for  local   war   charities.     Moreover,   many 
letters  of  warm  thanks  have  been  received  by  the 
Committee.     The    hearty    support,   which    British 
farmers    have     recentlj     afforded     the     Agricul 
tural    Relief    of    Allies    Fund    is    reflected    in    a 
statement    that    at     the    end    of    1915    the    fun  I 
stood  at  £42,633.     This  sum  has  been   built   up 
mainly     through     the     medium     of     the    jumble 
sale   which    has    been    exploited    with    such    ex 
cellent  results  in  nearly  everj  agricultural  centre 
in    the   country.     The   gift   sale  at  the   Smithfield 
Show  heads  the  list,  of  such  auctions  with  £4.800 
as  the  net.  proceeds.     Another  large  contribution 
included    in    the    December   total   of   the   fund    was 
one  of   £3.000   from    the   County   of    Huutit 

The    Committee    hopes    verj     S i    that    th. i 

tributions  in  Cflonej  will  exceed  £50.000.  anil  to 
supplement  the  gifts  of  live  stock,  implements 
and  seeds,  which  have  been  made  direct  to  the 
small  farmer.,  in  Allied  countries  with  further 
shipments  of  articles  which  shall  help  still 
further   in    repairing    the   damage   done    by    the 

enemy.      •> if   the   first   gifts   to   be   made   in 

the  New  Year  will  be  of  seed  flats,  ami  the 
co-operation  of  farmers  in  making  the  consign- 
ment one  worthy  of  the  Cause  is  invited  by  the 
Committee. 

The  French   Minister  of   Agriculture   has 

forwarded  to  the  Committee  a  ret  inn  showing,  in 
detail,  how  the  sacks  of  wheat  contributed  by 
British  farmers  have  been  distributed  among  the 
peasant  farmers  of  the  ravaged  districts  of  France. 
As  indicating  how  thorough  is  the  co-ordination 
between  the  French  Government  and  the  Relief 
Committee,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  return 
gives  the  name  of  each  individual  recipient  and 
the  number  of  sacks  allotted   to  him. 

The  Mangosteen.— The  Mangosteen,  a 
popular  tropical  fruit,  has  now  been  added  to  the 
list  of  Queensland  products,  numbers  of  the  true 
Mangosteen  having  recently  been  grown  at  the 
Queensland  State  Nursery  at  Kamerunga.  The 
fruit  is  well  grown,, and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Mangosteen  is  practically 
confined  to  within  1°  or  2°  of  the  Equator.  It 
is  most  commonly  grown  in  the  Federated  Malay- 
States,  Northern  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  places 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Mangosteen  is 
there  considered  to  be  the  best  of  all  tropical 
fruits. 

The  Seed-Growing  Industry  a  Reserved 
O  ccupation.— Mr.  Krthur  W.  Sutton  informs 
us  that,  as  a  result  of  an  interview  on  Decem- 
ber 14  with  the  Hoard  of  Trade  Committee  deal- 
ing with  "Reserved  Occupations,"   attended  by- 


representatives  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  \nu  Co., 
Messrs.  Garton  and  Co.,  Mr.  Edward  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  and  himself,  the 
need-growing  industry,  so   far  as  certain   expert 

■  inplo\  i      are'e ei  ue. I,   has  I >.    i     included  in  the 

otlieial  list  of  "Reserved  Occupations."  The 
deputation  pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  national  food 
supply  would  be  an  impossibility  if  tin-  pro 
iluction  ami  distribution  of  vegetable  and  farm 
eed  Bei  iously    curtaile  I.    and    that     the 

colonies  would   be  equally    affected,   a-  lho\   depend 

almost,    if    nol    entirely,    upon    England    foi    the 

supply    of    seeds    of    all    kinds.       The    Committee 
gave  a  sympathetic  hearing  to  the  viewsexpri 
by  the  deputation,  but   much   difficulty   was  ex 
pet  en'  '  d  in  defii  ing  I  he  pat  t  feular  occupat  ions  of 
those  expert  hands  who  might   be  "  starred,"  andj 


received      tile     following     let.tei       from     tll6    Board     Of 

Trade,  dated  December  30:  — 

"Board     of     Trade     (Department     of      Labour 
Statistics),  Gwydyr  House,    Whitehall,    London 
•S.W.      December  30,   i.915.     Sir,— I  am  di] 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  forward  to  you  .. 
list,  which  includes  occupations  reserved  in  your 
industry.    In  addition,  however,  to  the  typed  list, 

n  fcrenee  should  also  be  marie  to  the  printed  lists 
enclosed  herewith,  as  they  probably  contain  tin- 
names  of  other  reserved  classes  of  workpeople  in 
your  employment,  e.g.,  mechanics,  enginemen, 
stokers,  carters,  etc  I  am  to  point  out  that  if 
any  man  m  a  reserved  occupation  receives  notice 
calling  him  up  fot  »  rvice  \>  mj  Form  W.  3 
195).  he  should  at  once  ee  hi  employer,  who 
,  should  forward  tin-  notice  forthwith  to  the  re 
Icruiting  officer  who  has   ise 1   it]  together  with 


Fk 


i    ■    i    '  ICE    OF    DAHLIA    I  MI'I-.ltl  MIS  :      FLOWERS    WHITE,     FATNTL1     TINGED    WITH    PINK. 

i  See  p.   16.) 


the  Committee  eventually  suggested  that  the 
definitions,  "Heads  of  Departments"  and  "Seed 
Experts,"  might  meet  the  case,  and  that  ondi 
the  term  "Seed  Experts"  it  might  be  po-.-ihle 
to  include  those  employes  whose  technical  know- 
ledge in  any  branch  of  the  seed-growing  or  seed- 
distributing  departments  of  the  trade  were  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  In  the  supplementary  list 
of  "  Reserved  Occupations,"  published  in  the 
Times  of  December  30,  the  seed-growing  indus- 
try was  included  thus: — Seed  Growing  Indus- 
try, Heads  of  Departments,  Seed  Experts. 
"  In  view  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
supply  of  agricultural  seeds,  the  Reserved  Uccu 
pations  Committee  consider  that  farmers  grow- 
ing agricultural  seeds  in  bulk  for  seedsmen  .should 
receive  special  consideration  from  the  Local  Tri- 
bunals with  regard  to  the  trained  men  required 
for  the  puipose."      On   January   1   Mr.    Sutton 


a  certificate  signed  by  the  employer,  stating  the 
precise  occupation  in  which  the  man  is  actually- 
engaged,  and  the  name,  address,  and  business  of 
the  linn  by  which  he  is  employed.  On  receipt 
of  these  particulars  the  recruiting  officer  will 
provisionally  cancel  the  notice  calling  up  the 
man,  and  if  on  investigation  it  is  found  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  employer  are  correct,  a 
mark  will  be  placed  in  the  Army  Register  against 
the  name  of  the  man.  I  am  to  add  that  it  is 
open  to  employers  to  bring  before  the  Local 
Tribunal  for  regulating  recruiting,  in  accord 
ance  with  section  II.  of  the  enclosed  instruc- 
tions, the  case  of  any  men  not  included  in  the 
list  of  reserved  occupations,  provided  that  such 
men  have  been  attested  under  Section  B,  Army- 
Reserve.  Applications  for  forms  of  claim  and 
other  communications  to  tribunals  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk  or  to  the  Clerk  to 
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the  District  Council,  as  the  case  may  be. — Yours 
faithfully,    (Signed)  F.  H.   McLeod. 

New  Flagstaff  at  Kew  Gardens.— The  new 

flag-pole  for  erection  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew, 
the  gift  of  the  Government  of  British  Columbia, 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  mas  ive  spar  of  Douglas  Fir,  215  feet 
in  length,  and  weighs  18  tons.  It  was 
shipped  from  British  Columbia  on  thi 
"  Merionethshire,"  and  on  arrival  at  the  Vic- 
toria Dock,  London,  was  dropped  into  the 
Thames  and  towed  up  the  river  (see  fig.  8).  For 
a  time  the  huge  log  lay  in  Limehou.se  Reach, 
waiting  for  favourable  winds  and  tides  to  begin 
the  journey.     The  great  length  of  the  pole  made 


the  tug,  towed  to  the  bank,  and  secured  to  posts 
driven  into  the  river  bank,  by  strong  chains.  By 
means  of  cranes  and  derricks  the  huge,  log  will 
be  lifted  out  of  the  water  on  to  the  towing-path, 
hauled  over  the  bank  and  ha-ha,  through  a 
hedge,  and  so  into  the  gardens.  Thence  it  will 
be  towed  on  timber  tugs  to  the  raised  grassy 
mound  where  it  will  be  erected.  The  old  mast. 
which  was  159  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1861. 

Trade  with  Canada— The  Office  of  H.M. 
Trad-3  Commissioner  in  Canada  reports  that  a 
Toronto  firm  wishes  to  represent  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  of  spades  and  shovels. 
i  nit  id  Kingdom  manufacturers  of  the  goods  men- 
tioned, and  exporters  of  U.K.  goods,  desirous  of 


Fig.   8. — towing  the  kew    flagstaff  up  the  Thames. 


its  guidance  along  the  winding  course  of  the  river 
.an  extremely  hazardous  and  difficult  task.  The 
traffic  of  the  Pool  was  safely  negotiated  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  Tower  Bridge 
was  passed  without  mishap.  London  Bridge, 
with  its  narrower  arches,  required  particularly 
skilful  watermanship,  but  this  and  all  the  sub- 
sequent bridges  were  safely  passed,  the  long  mast 
trailing  slowly  behind  the  carefully  manoeuvred 
tug.  An  acute  bend  in  the  river  beyond  Putney 
brought  the  tug  up  against  a  stiff  head  wind, 
which  increased  the  difficulties  of  transit,  but 
all  were  happily  overcome,  and  the  log  was 
finally  brought  to  Kew  Bridge  on  the  3rd  inst., 
as   shown   in   fig.    9.        It    was    then    freed    from 


appointing  agents  in  Canada,  may  obtain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  respective  inquirers  on 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.C.  The  reference  number,  C'.I.B. 
54,909,  should  be  quoted. 

Awards  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exhibi- 
tion. —  We  learn  that  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson. 
Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  have  been 
awarded  the  1,000  dollars  trophy  at  the  Panama 
Exhibition  for  the  best  new  Rose  not  yet  in 
commerce.  The  exhibition  authorities  invited 
Rose  hybridists  to  send  for  trial  the  best  of  their 
seedlings,  the  plants  to  be  grown  in  a  specially 
prepared   garden   in   the    exhibition    grounds   for 


a  year  before  the  exhibition  opened,  so  that 
they  would  I  e  thoroughly  acclimatised  and  es- 
tablished before  the  test  of  judging  was 
undertaken.  The  response  was  world-wide. 
Each  variety  grown  under  number  only 
was  judged  iveiv  month  of  the  period 
of  the  exhibition  by  a  group  of  the  leading 
!;  '         is   of    America,    who   awarded    points 

to  each  Rose,  the  set  of  judges  being  different  on 
each  occasion.  At  the  end  of  the  test  the  total 
points  were  counted,  with  the  result  of  success 
for  the  Belfast  firm,  who  are  to  be  heartily 
congratulated.  The  governors  of  the  exhibition 
reserve  the  right  to  name  the  new  Ro  e  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  engineering  feat  which 
the  exhibition  was  to  inaugurate. 

Home-Grown  Timber  Committee.  —We 
are  informed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  that  the  "Home  Grown  Timber  Com- 
mittee has  received  a  large  number  of  offers  of 
timber,  which  are  being  dealt  with  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Some  days  must  elapse,  however, 
before  all  communications  can  lie  answered.  Any 
lots  which  are  prima  fade  suitable  for  the 
committee's  purposes  will  be  inspected  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  upon  the  committee's  staff  will 
permit.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  of  service  to  land- 
owners, agents,  and  others  to  know  that  the 
classes  of  growing  timber  at  present  principally 
required  by  the  committee  are: — Scots  and  Cor- 
sican  Pine,  Silver  Fir,  Douglas  Fir  and  Larch 
of  good  dimensions  and  in  lots  of  about  20,000 
cubic  feet  and  upwards.  Plantation  Ash  of  fair 
size,  which  will  be  accepted  in  comparatively 
small  lots,  other  hardwoods  of  good  dimensions 
are  also  required,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  cannot  be 
considered  in  small  lots.  The  committee  is  also 
prepared  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
owners  of  estate  sawmills  for  the  conversion  of 
timber.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  sawmill  plant  that  is  idle  or  not 
fully  employed,  in  order  that  if  possible  arrange- 
ment.;, may  be  made  for  increased  output.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Home-grown  Timber  Committee,  Craven 
House,   Northumberland  Avenue,   London. 

Publications  Received.  —  Reprints  from 
Juurval  cf  Agricultural  Reseirch —  (1)  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Virus  of  the  Mosaic  Disease 
in  Caosules,  Filaments,  Anthers,  and  Pistils 
of  Affected  Tobacco  Piants  ;  by  H.  A.  Allard. 
(2)  Dissemination  of  Bacterial  Wilt  of  Cucur- 
bits. By  Frederick  V.  Rand.  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Department  of  Agriculture.) — A  Student's  Book 
on  Soils  and  Manures.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell. 
(Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press.)  Price  3s.  lid. 
net.  —  Mimicry  in  Butte'  flies.  By  R.  C.  Punnett, 
F.R.S.  (Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press.) 
Price  15s.  net.— Bulletin  No.  295  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  :  The  Zimmer- 
man Pine  Moth.  By  Josef  Brunncr.  (Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office.)  Price 
1(1  cents. — Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
nf  Agriculture,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1914-15. 
Part  I.,  Administrative,  (Trinidad:  Government 
Printing  Office,  Port  of  Spain.) — My  Growing 
Garden.  By  J.  Horace  McFarland.  (New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.)  Price  $2.00.—  Poses  and 
Their  Cultivation.  By  T.  W.  Sanders.  Illus- 
trated. (London  :  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge,  14S, 
Aldersgate  Street.)  Price  3s.  6d.  net. — Symons's 
Meteorological  Magazine.  December,  1915. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill.  (London:  E.  Stanford, 
Ltd. ,  12-14,  Long  Acre.)  Price  4d—  The  Journal 
of  Heredity.  December,  1915.  (Washington, 
D.C.  :  American  Genetic  Association.) — Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  1914.  Parts  1  and  2. 
(Published  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Toronto:  L.  K.  Cameron,  Printer  to  the 
King.) — Crop  Bulletin  125,  Report  of  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Industries  on  the  Crops  and  Live 
Stock  for  1915. — British  Fern  Gazette,  Vol.  3, 
No.  26.  (Kendal:  British  Pteridological  Society.) 
December,  1915. — Reprint  from  the  Jnwual  nf 
Agricultural  Research,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  Honevcomb  Heart-Rot  of  Oaks,  Caused 
by  Stereum  Subpileatum.  By  William  H.  Long. 
(Washington,  D.C.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.) 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (LXI). 


L'. HORTICULTURE  EN  BELGlQUi. 

L'exportation  de  Chicoree  de  Bruxelles  a  done 
ete  arretee  par  les  Aliemands.  Ce  legume  est 
dorenavant  considers  comme  denree  alimentaire 
dont  l'envoi  a  l'etranger  serait  de  nature  a 
diminuer  les  ressources  alimentaires  du  pays. 
N'etait-ce  que  cette  mesure  augmente  encoTe  les 
difficultes  dans  lesquelles  se  debattent  les  pro- 
ducteurs,  elle  serait  rejouissante,  car  elle  con- 
sacre  detinitivement  la  valeur  du  legume  beige 
et  elle  confirme  que  la  faim  fait  de  plus  en  plu~ 
sentir  ses  effets  en  Allemagne. 

L'hiv.  c  dernier,  les  Aliemands  n'avaieat  pas  cru 
devoir  s'opposer  a  l'exportation  de  la  Chicoree- 
Witloof,  tnais  leur  arrete  prohibant  les  envois  de 
legumes,  entre  en  vigueur  le  50  aout  dernier,  ne 
faisait  pas  d'exception  pour  ce  produit.  Les 
envois  a  l'etranger  qui  ont  eu  lieu  an  mois 
de  novembre,  n'ont  pu  so  faire  qu'a  la 
condition,  pour  Les  exportateurs,  d'obtenir  mi 
permis  special  "  Freigabe,"  et  d'acquitter  un 
droit  de  cinq  centimes  an  kilo.  Les  envois  se 
faisaient  par  les  bateaux  de  Braakman,  de  Bru- 
xelles ou  Anvers  a  Rotterdam,  d'oii  on  les  distri- 
buait  entre  les  centres  de  consummation.  Le 
fret  s'elevait  a  quinze  florins  les  cent  kilos. 
Puis  tout  permis  fut  refuse.  On  raconte  qu'un 
marchand  hollandais,  prevenu  peut-etre  de  ce 
qui  allait  arriver,  avait  au  dernier  moment  pu 
exporter  de  fortes  quantises  de  Witloof.  Depuis 
lors,  l'Obstzentrale  a  le  monopole  du  com- 
merce et  s'efforce  de  contribuer  a  desserrer  les 
tenailles  gue  la  crise  dee.  vivres  applique  sur 
l'Allemagne. 

Des  circulaires  ont  etc  repandues  dans  toutes 
les  villes  allemandes,  signalant  l'importam  i    > 
siderable  que  la  Chicoree  de  Bruxelles  a  pri 
dans   l'alimentation   des   populations    beige,    hol- 
landaise  et  francaise.  L'Obstzentrale  peut  fournir, 
a  prix  modique,  an  legume  d'hiver  sain  et  frais, 
jouissant   a   la   fois    des    qualites    culinaires    de 
l'Asperge  et    du    Choufleur    et  qui,  grace  a 
haute  teneur  en  fer,     les  surpasse  comme  recou- 
stituant  du  sang. 

Les  envois  se  font  en  colis  de  10  kilos,  par 
chargement   de  5,000    kilos. 

Les  recettes  que  l'Obstzentrale  fait  inserer  dans 
la  presse  allemaiule  ou  qu'elle  distribue  par  voie 
de  circulaires,  sont  bien  adaptes  aux  circon- 
stances.  On  j  fail  valoir  que  le  legume  peut  etre 
prepare  sans  la  uioindre  addition  de  matiere 
grasse  dont  la  penurie  est  si  sensible  en  Alle- 
magne. On  recommande  de  conserver  l'eau  de 
decoction  quit  peut  etre  employee  dans  la  cuisine 
et  l'une  des  recettes  prevoit  l'emploi  de  Kriegs- 
mehl ! 

Une  dame  qui  a  pu  quitter  Berlin  tout  recem- 
ment  racontait  que  d'autres  produits  beiges,  tels 
que  le  Raisin  et  l'Epinard,  doivent  egalement 
donner  l'illusion  qu'il  y  a  des  vivres  en  abon- 
dance.  Us  proviennent  de  la  '■Nouvelle  Alle- 
magne !  " 

En  ce  qui  concerne  le  Raisin,  on  se  rappellera 
que  des  fonctionnaires  aliemands  avaient  eux- 
memes  propose  de  faire  des  demarches  pour 
regler  l'exportation  vers  la  Hollande,  1'Angle- 
terre  et  l'Amerique.  En  novembre,  il  en  fut 
vendu  a  la  Hollande  700  kilos,  et  au  prix  de 
quelles    difficultes  ! 

En  plantes,  bulbes  et  fleuis,  la  Belgique  a  pu. 
pendant  le  mois  de  novembre,  expedier  en  Hol- 
lande 371.0C0  kilos.  Les  envois  de  Pommes 
s'eleverent  a  32,300  kilos,  ceux  de  Poires  a  l,4O0 
kilos.  De  plus  les  statistiques  neerlandaises 
signalent  la  reception  de  176.000  kilos  de  produits 
maraichers  non  denommes.    C'est'le  total  des  en- 


vois de    Chicoree-Witloof,   aucun   autre   legume 
a'ayant  [in  etre   exporte. 

En  revanche,  la  Belgique  a  du  acheter  en  Hol- 
lande 437,000  kilos  de  Pommes,  10,500  kilos  de 
Poires,  1,700  kilos  de  Noix,  4,964,900  ki 
Ohoux  cabus,  3,000  kilos  de  Choux-fleurs,  87,600 
kilos  d'Ognons  et  d'Eclialotes,  400  kilos  de 
Tomato, .  772,100  kilos  de  Carottes  et  699,700 
kilos  de  legumes  divers. 

Les    importations    de    bulbes    et    plantes    sont 
insigninantes,  ce  qui  apporte  une  nouvelle  pn  live 
du  peu  d'activite  qui  regne  dans  les  etab 
ments  horticoles. 


Vrij  Belgii    non.-   apporte    les    derniers    cours 
des    limits  a  Bruxelles.     Raisin:   Black  Alicante, 

1  fr.  a  1  fr.  80  le  kilo;  Gros  Colman,  0  fr.  80 
it  1  fr.  80;  Muscat  d'Alexandrie,  2  Er.  a 
3   fr.   40;    Foster's   White  Seedling,   1    fr    20  a 

2  fr.  80;  Pommes,  0  fr.  20  a  0  fr.  50;  Poires, 
0  f r.  20  a  2  fr.  20 ;  Tomates,  0  fr.  40  a  0  fr.  90. 

Quand   on  y  compare   les    prix   faits   pour  les 

fruits    forces    dans    les    autres     pays,     ou     ils 

atteignent  le  double  et  meme  le  triple,  on  voit 

qui  1   point    la   "  tendre   sollicitude  "  qui 

! sse  I'occupant  a  interdire  ['exportation  "dans 

1'interet  des  producteurs,"  est  favorable  a 
oeux-ci  !  Peu  importe,  pourvu  que  les  mena- 
geres    d'outre  Rhin    pni,=.s.  i  ] ,    croute 

de  "  Krieg  dun 

•   par  du  Ea     n! 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

LHORTICULTURE    ITALIENNE   ET   LAGUERRE. 

-    La    ;uerre  a   reduit  dans  de  tres  fortes  pi 
1'""^  ,,,s  '""  I.. i  .lino' 

nution  rn  in  i  imee  a  pres  de  40  mil- 

:      .      era 
marches  aliemands  et  austro-hongrois,  les  p]  . 
portants  pour  la  m   italienne.    En  1914, 

avant    que    1'ltalie    n'eut    declare    la    guerre,    la 
valeur  de  ses  envois  de  fruits  en  Allemagne  avait 
de  plus  de  25  millions,  telle  des  envois  de 
ii  -  avail  aug  nente  an  contraire  de  pies  de 
sept  millions. 

Fleurs    du   tvLo.      Les   fleurs  du   Littoral   de 
'a    Mediten  i  abondantes   maintenant   a 

Les   colpqrti  •      ntent  a    bous   les 

coins  do  mo  du  Mimosa  et  des  Narcisses  Le 
prix  sont  raisonnables.  II  n'en  etait  pas  de  meme 
les  derniers  joins  de  la  semaine  de  Xoel :  les 
envois  destines  a  cette  fete  out  ete  retenus  on 
cours  de  route  et  sont  arrives  le  matin  meme  do  la 
Noel!  Les  quelques  lots  de  fleurs  franchises 
faisaient  consequemment  des  prix  extremement 
eleves. 

Les  Vivres  en  Belgique.- Des  quantity 
derables  d'aliments  doivent  etre  introduits 
en  Belgique  par  la  '•Commission  for  Relief," 
l'organisation  americaine  qui  a  pris  a  coeur  de 
tenir  en  vie  la  population  vivant  sous  le  jou 
allemand.  Pendant  le  mois  de  novembre,  150, COi) 
tonnes  de  denrees  alimentaires,  representant  une 
valeur  de  56  millions  de  francs,  ont  ete  fournies 
via  le  port  de  Rotterdam.  En  decembre,  le  total 
presume  est  de  170,000  tonnes,  pour  une  valeur 
de  63  millions.  On  n'a  pas  trop  de  peine  pour 
reunir  cette  quantite  enorme  de  maTchandises, 
mais  le  transport  se  fait  avec  difficulty,  par  suite 
de  la  demand?  ties  vive  de  bateaux  pour  d'autres 
services.  Le  fret  de  la  tonne  a  augmente  de 
112  francs  ! 

Fleurs   coupees  italiennes.  -A    propos  de 
la    campagne    menee    en    Allemagne   contre    <lo- 


fieuristes  qm  continuent  a  importei  des  fleurs 
italiennes,  signalons  un  incident  assez  curieux. 
I  no  firme  viennoise  qui  avait  ete  visee  par 
ci  it  nines1  attaques  repondit:  "  Tachez  done 
d 'obtenir  que  le  gouvernement  allemand  inter- 
dise  1'importation  de  ces  fleuis  chez  vous,  et 
not  re  marche  s'en  passera  egalement,  car  nous  ne 
pouvons  nous  approvisionner  qu'en  nous  adres- 
sant  ii  l'Allemagne."  11  est.  en  effet,  aseez 
i  iirieux  que  les  Aliemands,  qui  jugent  bon  de  ne 
pas  declarer  la  guerre  a  1'ltalie,  s'avisent  de 
faire  la  lecon  aux  Autrichiens  pour  leur  importa- 
tion de  fleurs  qui  se  fait  precisement  grace  au 
bienveillant  intermediate  de  l'Allemagne!  Ce 
qui  est  bon  pour  soi-meme,  ne  Test  pas  ton  jours 
pour  ses   amis.  .  .  . 

Expositions  horticoles  en  Belgique.— 
Les  Gantois  ont  organise  recemmenl  une  exposi- 
tion de  fleurs  au  local  du  Chaperon  rouge. 
Comme  l'habitude  s'est  etablie  pour  les  mani- 
festations de  l'espece,  les  recettes  ont  ete  verse.es 
aux  oeuvTes  de  secours  pour  les  prisonniers  de 
guerre.  A  Huy  a  egalement  eu  lieu  une  expo- 
sition, son-  le  patronage  de  la  societe  horticole 
et  an  profit  des  oeuvres  de  secours  locales. 

Commerce    horticole    avec    le    Perou.— 

Comme  d'autres  pays  amerieains,  le  Perou  doit 
importer  de  grandes  quantites  de  Pommes  de 
terre,  d'Ognons,  etc.  L'Allemagne  y  avait.  avant 
la  guerre,  un  excellent  marche  pour  ces  produits. 
D'autres  pays  pourraient  utilement  l'exploiter 
car  les  fournisseurs  aliemands  n'expediaient  pro- 
bablemenl  que  du  produit  importe.  C'est  sans 
aucun  doute  le  cas  pour  les  Ognons. 

Chez     les    Viticulteurs     Belges.  -  Mai 

gre  1'arrete  allemand  reservant  le  droit  de  chasse 

aux    officiers    des    troupes    d'occupation,    deux 

ont   ete   surpris   par   des   patrouilles 

allemandes  pres  de   Hoeylaert.     l*n   echange  de 

coups  de   fusil  a  eu  lieu.       On  ignore    les    sort 

aux  braconniers.   mais  ii    la   suite   di 

at,    la    commune    de    Hoeylaert  est  l'objet 

de  mesures  de  rigueur  :  Apres  6  hemes  du  soir 

as  doivent  etre   fermees  et  per- 

sonne  ne  peut  se  monirer  en    rue,    sous    peine 

d'une  amende  de  300  marks  ou  d'un  emprisonne- 

ment  de  3  semaines.     Viennent  les  fortes  gelees 

et  les   forceries,    faute    d'entretien    courent    de 

:ers. 


KORT    OV'ERZICHT   VOOR    DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

De  Duitschers  hebben  in  him  land  vlug- 
schriften  uitgegeven  om  tot  het  verbruik  van 
Witloof  uit  Belgie  aan  te  sporen.  Hit  inoet  het 
ontbrekende  voedsel  vervangen.  .Men  drukt  er 
vooral  op  dat  die  groente  kan  bereid  worden 
zonder  vet,  dat  nu  zoo  schaarsch  is  in  Duitsch- 
land. 

Voor  de  laatste  verzendingen  naar  Holland 
werd  telkens  5  centiemen  per  kilo  uitvoerrecht 
geeischt. 

Ongemefen  veel  eetwaren  moeten  naar  Belgie 
gevoerd  worden.  Het  Amenkaansch  komiteit 
heeft  in  November  alleen  voor  56  millioen  frank 
voedingstoffen  ter  beschikking  der  bevolking 
gesteld. 

Ten  gevolge  eener  ontmoeting  tusschen  Duit- 
schers en  wildstroopers,  werd  de  gemeente  Hoey- 
laert gestraft. 

In  Duitschland  werd  geklaagd  dat  sommige 
Oostenrijkers  nog  Italiaansche  bloemen  verkoch- 
ten.  Er  werd  hun  geantwoord  dat  zulks  maar 
mogelijk  was  omdat  ze  van  Duitschland 
kwamen ! 
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N0VELTIESJ1F  1915. 

[Continued  from  p.  3.) 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  plants 
are  not  cultivated  so  extensively  as  formerly 
in  collections  of  specimens,  but  of  certain 
individual  kinds,  such  as  Crotons  '-md  Dra- 
caenas, and  some  species  of  Erica,  many  are 
still  grown.  The  present  tendency  is  to  grow 
favourite  kinds  in  large  numbers  rather  than  odd 
specimens  of  many  different  species.  But  for  a 
few  collections,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Frank 
Crisp  at  Friar  Park,  where  so  many  and  in- 
teresting plants  are  cultivated,  some  of  the 
older  kinds  would  be  lost  altogether  Collections 
of  Ferns  declined  in  favour  some  years 
ago,  but  certain  kinds,  such  as  Pteris,  Adiantum, 
and  Asplenium,  are  still  grown  in  quantities. 
Quite  lately,  however,  varied  collections  of  Ferns 
have  begun  to  command  more  attention,  especi- 
ally of  the  hardy  species. 

Shrubs  and  herbaceous  and  rock  plants  show 
very  marked  progress  in  favour  during  the  past 
year.  Many  of  the  recently-introduced  Chinese 
species,  which  are  now  getting  established,  have 


tive  kinds,  and  away  from  the  ancient  globular 
"show  "  specimens. 

The    following    new    or    specially     interesting 
plants    and    fruits   have   been   illustrated   in    the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1915:  — 
Aciphylla  Traversii,  January  16,  pp.  31  and  34 
Acnistus  Miersii,  January  30,  p.  58. 
Allium  kansuense,  May  1,  p.  231. 
Androsace  Eulleyana,  July  17,  p.  41 
Androsace  tibetica,  Dec.  11,  p.  360. 
Anemone  demissa,   October  30,  p.  278. 
Anemone  rupicola,  May  22,  p.  272. 
Apple    Edwin  Beckett,   October  2,  p.   222. 
Apples   Beauty  of  Stoke  and  Gascoyne's   Scarlet 

Seedling,   Coloured   Supp.,  December  25. 
Aristolochia  longecaudata,  June  19,  p.   346. 
Aster  alpina  Nancy  Perry,  July  3,  p.  2. 
Begonia     Scarlet      Beauty,      Coloured 

January  9. 
CameUia  japonica  (fruits),  September  11, 
Campanula  arvatica,  October  16,  p.  242. 
Carnation  Morning   Star,  April  3,  p.   178. 
Carnation    Mrs.    Mackay    Edgar,    December 

p.  383. 
Carnation  Northern   Star,   April  3,  p.  179. 
Chlorophytum  Bowkeri,  August  28,  p.  141. 


Supp., 


I1 


175. 


18, 


Fig.  9. — making  arrangements  for  receiving   the  flag  staff   it  kew. 

The  figures  (reading  from   right  to  left)   are:    Mr.    W.    Watson,  Curator;   Mr.   G.   )'.    Patterson,  Clerk  of  Works; 

and  tin-  Inspector  of  the  River  Police. 


proved  attractive  features  at  the  shows.  The 
natural  manner  in  which  rock  plants  are  now 
shown  tends  to  increase  their  popularity.  The 
Iris,  with  its  multitudinous  species  and  varieties, 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers, 
even  in  gardens  which,  until  recent  times,  knew 
only  the  forms  of  what  is  termed  the  German 
Iris.  Now  the  many  little  gems  of  smaller 
stature  are  equally  admired. 

The  Narcissus  is  an  equally  popular  favourite, 
and  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from  seeds  is  an 
ideal  pursuit  for  garden-lovers  who  can  give,  the 
necessary  time  to  this  interesting  occupation. 

Carnations  arc  among  our  oldest  garden 
favourites ;  perhaps  it  was  not  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  perpetual  flowering  kinds,  and 
the  production  of  the  later  novelties  in  that  class, 
that  they  became  of  such  importance  in  gardens. 
Huiing  the  past  year  a  fair  number  of  good 
novelties  have  been  certificated. 

Roses  have  been  reinforced  by  novelties  in 
each  section.  These  charming  flowers  aTe  be- 
loved by  all  gardeners,  and  now  that  the 
Wichiuaiana  and  Rambler  classes  are  fairly 
established  in  popular  favour,  every  cottage  porch 
and  fence  i6  decked   by  them. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  their  respective  adherents,  the 
tendency   in  novelties  being  towards  the  decora 


(  lirysantlivnium  Aphrodite.  November  30,  p.  326. 

Chrysanthemum  carinatiim  Sultan,  April  5,  p. 
177. 

Chrysanthemum    Ceres,  November   20,  p.   327. 

Chrysanthemum  General  Smith-Dorrien,  Febru- 
ary 6,  p.  65. 

Chrysanthemum  James  Stredwick,  January  50. 
p.'  52. 

Chrysanthemum  Thomas  Reeson,  February  6, 
p.'  72. 

Chrysanthemum  Undaunted,  February   6,  p.  64. 

Chrysanthemum  W.  Rigby,  February  6,  p.  71. 

Clematis  Henryi,   August  21,  p.  114. 

I  od psis  convolvulacea,  August  28,  p.    137. 

Coreopsis  Grantii,  May  15,  p.   265. 

Crataegus    punctata.   Supp..    June    12. 

Crocus   aer ius.    March    13,   p.    140. 

Cupressus  arizonica,  June  5,  p.  315. 

Cupressus  C'ashmeriana,  September  25.  p.  196. 

Cupressus  funebris,  August  7,   p.  78. 

Cupressus  lusitanica,  April  17,  p.  206. 

Cupressus  lusitanica  Benthamii,  May  15,  p.  259. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa  Lambertiana,  January  30, 
p.   53. 

Cupressus  nootkatensis,  December  18,   p.  374. 

Cupressus  nootkatensis  pendula,  December  18. 
pi.   375. 

Cupressus   sempervirens.  February  13,   p.    78. 

Cyclamen   Mont  Blanc,  March  27,  p.   171. 

Cytisus  albus  durus,  October  2,  p.  217. 


Cytisus  Dallimorei,  June  12,  p.  331. 

Dahlia  Patrol,   August  21,   p.    124. 

Dahlias  Worth  Star,  Lowfield  Star,  and  Crawley 

Star,    Coloured    Supp.,   January  23. 
Daphne  arbuscula,   May  15,  p.   268. 
Davidia  involucrata,  July  17,  p.  43. 
Decaisnea  Fargesii  (fruits),  December  18.  p.  381. 
Dombeya  calantha,  Supp.,  March  27. 
Drosophyllum  lusitanicum,   January  16,  p.   27. 
Erigeron  Asa  Gray,  June  26,  p.  357. 
Gentiana  ornata  Veitchii,   November   6,  p.   288. 
Gladiolus  kubangensis,   August  7,  p.  87. 
Godetia  Lavender,  June  26,  p.  354. 
Gooseberry  Whinham's  Industry,  July  24,  p.  56. 
Halesia  hispida,   July  3,  p.   6. 
Helianthus  (Collerette),   November  6,  p.  295. 
Hibiscus  Waimeae,  January  2,  p.  8. 
Incarvillea   sp.     (Mr.     Farrer's),    December    11, 

p.  365. 
Iris  bracteata,  December  18,  p.   382. 
Iris  filifolia,  July  10,  p.  20. 
Iris  Lohengrin,  June  19,  p.   340. 
Iris  sp.   (hyacinthina),  December  25,   p.  391. 
Iris  tingitana,   February   13,   p.   85. 
Larix  olgensis,  February  27,  p.  109. 
Lewisia  columbiana,  May  22,  p.   283. 
Lilium  Bolanderi,  January  9,   p.   14. 
Lilium  cernuum,  November  13,  p.  302. 
Lilium  hybrid  (pardalinum  X   Parryi),  January  9, 

p.  15.  ' 
Lilium  regale,  July  10,  p.  27. 
Lobelia  laxiflora  angustifolia,   May  15,  p.  263. 
Lonicera  Maackii,  June  12,  p.  334. 
Lysichitum  camtschatcense,  May  29,  p.  301. 
Magnolia  parviflora  (fruits),  October  30,  p.  277. 
Narcissus  Beacon,  Coloured  Supp.,  May  8. 
Narcissus  Centaur,  May  8,  p.  244. 
Narcissus  Chryse,  April  17,  p.    215. 
Narcissus  Flame,  April  24,   p.  219. 
Narcissus  Golden  Chief,  April  3,  p.   183. 
Xerine  Bowdenii,   August  28,  p.   132. 
Olearia  insignis,  June  12,  p.   333. 
Ornithogalum  lacteum,  April  10,  p.   193. 
Paeonia  obovata.  May  29,  p.  290. 
Paeonia    (Tree)    La   Lorraine,    Coloured     Supp., 

January  30. 
Pear  Laxton's  Superb,  September  25,  p.  201. 
Pentstemon  Jaffrayanus,  July  31,  p.  67. 
Picea  (Japanese  species),   August  14,   p.  103. 
Plum    AJlgTove's  Superb,  September  4.  p.   158. 
Polypodium  Dryopteris  plumosum,  September  18, 

p.   187. 
Polj  stichum    aeuleitum   Drueryi,    October   9,   p. 

228. 
Polystichum     aculeatum     foliosum,     October     9, 

p.  228. 
Polystichum    aculeatum   gracillimuni.    October   9, 

p.  226. 
Posoqueria  densiflora,   June  5.  p.   307. 
Posoqueria  macrocarpa,  June  5,  p.  313. 
Primula  Adonis,   May  1,  p.  235. 
Primulas      brevifolia,     gracilenta      and      Horida, 

April  17,  p.  207. 
Primula  Excelsior,  Coloured  Supp..  April  10. 
Primula  farinosa,  November  27,  p.  333. 
Primula  Poissonii,  June  19,  p.  352. 
Primula   Reinii,    April  17,  p.  214. 
Primula  septemloba,  November  6,  p.  297. 
Primula  sp.  (Mr.  Farrer's  No.  2).  June  12.  p.  385. 
Primula  stenoealyx,  November  27,  p.  332. 
Primula  (Sutton's  Star),  March  6,  pp.  120,  121. 
Primula  Unique,    April   10,  p.   197. 
Primula  urticifolia,  November  20,  p.  323. 
Pyracantha     crenulata,     Coloured      Supp.,    Feb- 
ruary 20. 
I'vius   Sargentii,  November  13,  p.   309. 
Rhododendrons  (dwarf),    December    11.    pp.    358 

and  559. 
Rhodondendrons     at    Chelsea,    Coloured    Supp.  , 

May   22. 
Rhododendron    lacteum,    November    27,    pp.    337 

and  538. 
Robinia   Kelsevi  (fruits),  July  31,  p.   69. 
Robinia  Kelseyi  (in  flower),  July  31,  p.  72. 
Rock     Garden     at     Chelsea,     Coloured     Supp., 

July  10. 
Romulea  Macowanii,  July  17,  p.  35. 
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Ramulea    rosea,    July   17,    p.   37. 

liosa  floribunda,  October  2,  p.  210. 

ltose  British  Queen,  Coloured  Supp.,  February  6. 

Rose  Flame  of  Fire,  July  31,  p.   62. 

Rose  Golden   Emblem,  September  25,   p.    196. 

Rose  Hoosier  Beauty,  April  24,  p.  223. 

Rose  Lady  Bowater,  July  3,  p.   13. 

Rose  Lemon  Pillar,  July  17,   p.  34. 

Rose  Mrs.  John  Foster,  October  23,  p.  266. 

Rose  Paul's  Climber,  May  29,  p.  292. 

Rose  Queen  Alexandra,  July  3,  p.  12. 

Rose  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  April  24.  p.  226. 

Rottlera  Forrestii,  October  30,  p.  279. 

Saxifraga  Irvingii,    March  20,  p.   158. 

Saxifraga  manshuriensis,   September  18,  p.  179. 

Saxifraga  Vandelii,  May  1,  p.  238. 

Scolopendrium      vulgare      crispum      speciosum, 

October  30,  p.  281. 
Scolopendrium    vulgare   plumosum    Perry's    var.. 

October  16,  p.  253. 
Senecio  multibracteata,  May  22,  p.  274. 
Solanum  aculeatissimiun,  November  13.  p.  314. 
Stachyurus  chinensis,   September  4,   p.   147. 
Stellera  sp.   in  China,  December  25,    p.   396. 
Strawberry  St.   Fiacre,  October  9,  p.  233. 
Streptocarpus  Taylori,  November  6.  p.  293. 
Syringa   Sweginzowii,  June   19,   p    345. 
Tithonia  speciosa   (Helianthus),   Coloured   Supp. 

March  13. 
Tropaeolum  polyphyllum,  August  21,  p.  114. 
Tulip  Winner,  May  22,  p.  274. 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia   at   Aklenham.    August   7 

p.   90. 
Yucca  filamentosa,  April  3,  p.   187. 


THE   FLORIST'S   GLADIOLUS. 

The  modern  race  of  Florist's  Gladioli  has  arisen 
by   continued  selection   from  the   hybrids  origin- 
ally obtained  between   four   well-defined  species, 
and  generally,  if  not  always,  in  spite  of  the  very 
great  advances,  the  influence,  of  these  species  can 
still  be  recognised.     The  older  race  of  Gandaven- 
sis   (Pscittacinus    x     Cardinalis)     was     combined 
with  Ramosus  (Cardinalis   X    Oppositiflorus),  and 
Blandus    was   crossed    in,   and    the   race   so   pro- 
duced, under  the  general  name  of  Gandavensis, 
of   varieties    with   tall   and  many-flowered   spikes 
remained   pure   till    comparatively   recent    years, 
when  Saundersii  was  introduced,  and  the  Childsii 
race    was   raised   by   Max   Leichtlin.        Latterly, 
however,  the   tendency  of  raisers  has  been  mora 
to  mingle  the  races,  and  in  consequence  there  are 
in  some  of  the   newer   Florist's  varieties  one  or 
more    species    besides     the    original    four.       By 
intercrossing    with    the     Childsii     and    Lemoinei 
races,     Saundersii     and    Purpureo-auratus,    and 
probably   also   Papilio,     have     been     introduced. 
And   though  as  yet  I  know  of  no  Primulinus  or 
Cruentus  variety  that  could  be  classed  as  a  Gan- 
davensis,  it   is    only    a   question   of    time     when 
these  two  will  also  be  included  among  the  parent 
species  of  the   Florist's  Gladiolus.     It   would  be 
very  interesting  to  analyse  and  estimate  the  part 
that  each  of  these  species  has  played  in   the  de- 
velopment of  the  Gandavensis  and  of  the  other 
races,   and   the  particular    characters     of    habit, 
form,  colour,  and  markings  which  they  have  con- 
tributed, but  for  the  present  I  wish  only  to  draw 
attention  to    the    remarkable   change   of   form    in 
the  individual  flowers    which    has    accompanied 
this  evolution,  and  which,  I  think,  is  not.  due  to 
any  one  species,   and,    in  fact,    is  not   primarily 
of    genetic   origin   at    all,   but   has   arisen    rather 
from    general    causes,    such    as   high    cultivation 
acting  on  a  plant  whose  stability  or  regular  order 
of  development  has  been  upset  by  hybridisation. 
The   normal   flower  of   the   ordinary   Gladiolus 
hybrid— as  seen  most  strongly  in  the  Pscittacinal 
group  of   species — is   Zygomorphic.     The  flower* 
face  all  in  one  direction,  and  more  or  less  hori- 
zontally.    The    three   petals   of    the   outer   series 
are.  as  usual,  larger  than  the  inner  series  petals, 
and  are  approximately  equal    in     size,    but    the 
lower  petal     is    always    convex,  while    the     two 
upper  side  petals  are  less  so — even  in  the  Saun- 


dersii side-spreading  type — and  in  the  Pscitta- 
cinus type  are  more  or  less  concave,  forming 
with  the  top  petal  a  sort  of  hood  to  protect  the 
essential  organs.  The  lower  petal,  also,  is  always 
marked  witlt  the  colouring  characteristic  of  the 
variety,   while  the  other  two  are  self-coloured. 

The  three  petals  of  the  inner  series  are  un- 
equal in  size,  and  still  more  so  in  form  and 
colour.  The  top  petal  is  nearly,  or  quite  as 
large  as  those  of  the  outer  series,  and  is  alway* 
strongly  concave — "  hooding  " — and  self-coloured, 
while  the  two  lower  side  petals  are  considerably 
smaller,  are  convex,  and  are  marked  or  blotched 
with  the  colouring  characteristic  of  the  variety. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  "  blotch  "  on 
the  bottom  petal  (of  the  outer  series)  is  never 
of  quite  the  same  form  or  so  fully  developed  as 
on  these  two  lower  side  petals,  though  the  colour- 
ing is  approximately  the  same ;  but  as  it  lies 
partly  under  these  two  side  petals  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  general  effect. 

The  result  of  all  these  modifications  of  form 
and  colour  is  a  flower  which,  while  keeping  the 
essential  organs  protected  from,  the  rain,  pre- 
sents an  attractive  face  to  insects  and  provides 
a  convenient  landing  stage  for  their  alighting, 
indicated  by  the  "signal-patch"  or  blotch  of  a 
different  and  contrasting  colour.  And  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  Zygomorphic  form  has  been 
evolved  from  a  more  simple,  regular  Actinomor- 
phic  form  by  natural  selection  in  response  to 
those  requirements.  In  any  large  collection  of 
seedlings  of  mixed  Gladioli  there  will  always  be 
found,  besides  this  normal  form  of  flower,  three 
other  forms,  and  often  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three,  of  these  forms  may  be  found  on  the  same 
spike.  For  convenience  of  distinguishing  them 
I  will  call  these  four  forms  : — 

1.  The  Zygomorphic  or  Normal  form. 

2.  The  Reversion  form. 

3.  The  Actinomorphic  form. 

4    The  Semi-peloriate  or  Florist's  form. 

In  the  Reversion  form  the  three  petals  of  the 
outer  series  are  still  larger  than  the  three  inner 
series  petals,  are  self-coloured,  and  identical  in 
size  and  form.  The  three  smaller  petals  of  the 
inner  series  are  also  identical  in  size  and  form, 
and  are  all  three  marked  with  the  blotch  charac- 
teristic of  the  variety.  These  flowers  are  always 
erect — like  a  Sparaxis  or  Ixia. 

In  the  Actinomorphic  form  all  six  petals  are 
large  (as  large  as  the  three  petals  of  the  outer 
series  of  the  Normal  flower),  equal  in  size  and 
form  and  self-coloured,  forming  a  lily-  or  tulip- 
like flower.  These  flowers  are  also  always  erect. 
When  the  flowers  of  a  Gladiolus  all  face,  in  the 
same  direction,  to  one  side  of  the  stem,  the 
variety  is  said  to  be  "  front  facing  ";  when  the 
flowers  face  away  from  the  stem,  alternately  to 
right  and  left,  with  their  backs  to  each  other,  it 
is  called  an  "  opposite  "  spike.  The  Normal  ami 
Florist's  forms  are  front-facing ;  the  Reversion 
and  Actinomorphic  forms  are  opposite,  and 
sometimes  even  appear  to  have  their  flowers 
facing  all  round  the  stem.  The  second  form  ap- 
pears to  be  certainly  a  reversion,  and  the  Acti- 
nomorphic form  might  also  be  considered  a  re- 
version in  colour,  but  it  is  a  progression  in  size, 
and  though  the  modification  may  not  be  precisely 
the  same  as  peloria  in  Linaria,  for  instance,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  same 
nature,  both  in  this  Actinomorphic  form  and  in 
the  Florist's  or  Semi-peloriate  form. 

The  Semi-peloriate  form — the  standard  form  of 
the  Florist's  Gladiolus — is  intermediate  between 
the  Actinomorphic  and  the  Normal  forms,  and  is 
still  Zygomorphic.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  a 
Hippeastrum  flower.  Five  of  the  petals  are 
large,  of  approximately  equal  size,  and  self- 
coloured  ;  the  remaining  sixth  petal  is  smaller, 
and  is  the  only  one  having  the  markings  charac- 
teristic of  the  variety.  The  flowers  face  front 
(all  to  one  side  of  the  stem),  but  not  quite  so 
fully  as  the  Normal  form.  They  face  partly 
horizontally,  being  more  erect  than  normal 
flowers,  but  less  so  than  the  Actinomorphic  form. 


But  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  these  semi- 
peloriate  flowers  is  that  they  are  disposed  so 
that  the  small  blotched  petal— though  it,  is  the 
same  as  one  of  the  two  small  lower  side  petals  in 
a  normal  flower— is  now  the  lowest.  Apparently, 
therefore,  the  whole  flower  has  turned  through 
an  angle  of  60°  (one-sixth  of  a  revolution),  in 
order  that  this  blotched  petal  may  fulfil  the 
function  (of  acting  as  a  signal  and  providing  a 
landing  stage  for  insects)  which  in  the  normal 
flower  is  performed  by  the  three  lower  petals  in 
conjunction.  To  see  if  this  is  really  so,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  find  out  how  this  change  from 
the  normal  to  the  semi-peloriate  form  is  hrought 
about. 

In  some  strains,  such  as  Kelway's  and  W.  C. 
Bull's,  Souchet's,  and  Vilmorin's,  which  have 
been  especially  selected  for  this  character,  there 
are  many  varieties  which  have  every  flower  of 
the  whole  spike  uniformly  of  this  Florist's 
form,  or  with  only  occasionally  one  or 
two  of  the  flowers  of  the  top  of 
the  spike  of  the  normal  form.  But  in 
les3  perfected  races  or  those  which  have  been 
thrown  back  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species,  there  will  be  a  varying  proportion  of 
semi-peloriate  and  normal  flowers.  In  these  it  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  spike  where  the  semi-peloriate  flowers  occur 
most  frequently.  If  there  is  only  one  it  will  most 
often  be  the  third,  then  the  first  and  second 
Where  there  are  several  there  is  a  tendency  for 
them  to  occur  on  the  same  side  of  the  stem — 
Nos.  1,  3,  5,  or  2,  4,  6.  Sometimes  they  will 
cross  the  stem,  running  1,  3,  5,  6,  8,  10  (the 
others  being  normal)  and  often  they  will  seem 
to  occur  quite  at  random.  Furthermore,  the 
number  and  positions  of  the  semi-peloriate 
flowers  in  the  spike  of  a  variety,  and  even  of  the 
same  corm.  will  vary  from  year  to  year — gener- 
ally speaking,  being  fewer  when  young,  or 
crowded,  or  in  poor  soil,  and  more  when  at  full 
size  and  under  most  favourable  conditions.  In 
a  few  cases  I  have  observed  that  if  the  stem  of 
a  variety  which  usually  produces  all  or  many 
semi-peloriate  flowers  is  partly  cut  through  and 
bent  over,  the  flowers,  when  they  open,  will 
be  chiefly,  if  not  all,  of  the  normal  fornv-and 
...in,'  ,  ■  en  of  l  he  Etei  ersion  form.  A.  J.  Bi 
(7'«  bi   continued.) 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The   Editors   do   not    hold    themselves    responsible    tor 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents) 
Indoor   Chovsjnthemums   without  Pots 

(see  p.  11). — While  admitting  the  wisdom  of  the 

method     of    producing    blossoms    in     winter     as 

i. Unrated   by   Mr.    Rowles,   I   hope  that  he  does 

no!  claim  ori  jinality  in  the  plan,  because  amongst 

market   growers  the  method    (or  an   impro 

on    it)    is    "as   ..Id    as    the   hills."      When    I    say 

an    improvement.     I    allude    to   the    labour    that. 

Mr.    Rowles'   plan   entails   in  wheeling  the  8  inch 

layer  of  soil  int.'  the  Peach   house  and  out   i 

and  arranging  the  necessary  planks  on  edge  as   a 

retaining  wall.     All  this  is,  of  course,  a  considet 

able   work   when  dealing   with   400   plants   which 

occupy  much  space.     When  living  in  Cheshire  in 

1872   a    friend    near    New    Brighton,    who    grew 

Cucumbers   and    Tomatos    largely     for    market, 

filled  his  houses  with  Chrysanthemums  after  the 

usual   summer  crops  were   cleared,   and    utilised 

the  soil  in  which  the  Cucumbers  had  grown,  this 

being  suitable  for  the  Chrysanthemums.     In  this 

way  the  labour  of  carting  soil  was  saved.  E.  M . 

Respecting  the  article  in  the  Oardeners' 

Chronicle,  I  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Rowles  states 
on  the  cultivation  of  indoor  Chrysanthemums 
without  pots.  It  is  no  new  method,  but  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  A  large  market  grower  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  whom  I  was  engaged  for  a  sea- 
son, adopted  a  similar  method,  and  I  never  saw 
finer  plants  of  the  variety  Xiveum.  of  which  he 
grew  about  2.000.  The  cuttings  were  propagated 
in  small  boxes,  100  in  each,  hardened  in  the  usual 
way,  and  planted  in  a  skeleton  frame.   Each  plant 
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was  set  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  which 
were  made  2  feet  asunder,  and  supported 
by  a  single  cane.  One  good  watering,  with  hoe- 
ing as  needed,  sufficed  for  the  summer.  At  the 
end  of  September  (in  the  North)  we  lifted  the 
roots,  with  a  large  ball  of  soil,  when  the  buds 
were  set,  and  transferred  them  to  a  large  span- 
roofed  house  which  had  previously  been  used 
for  Cucumbers.  They  were  planted  in  rows,  the 
ball  of  soil  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  a 
spade.  The  plants  were  again  staked  with  a 
single  cane  to  each,  thoroughly  watered,  and  the 
house  closed  for  a  few  days  until  the  leaves  had 
ceased  to  flag.  Afterwards  an  abundance  of  air 
was  admitted.  By  this  method  the  shoots  lost 
only  a  very  few  of  their  bottom  leaves,  and 
the  quality  of  the  blooms  was  excellent.  The 
most  arduous  work  is  at  lifting  time,  as  I  know 
by  personal  experience.  A.  II".  Stewart,  Down- 
side Gardens,  Bristol. 

Iris  stvlosa  (see  p.  4). — I  was  pleased  to 
read  Mr.  Rowles'  remarks  on  this  pretty  and 
useful  Iris.  It  is  by  faT  the  best  of  the  really 
hardy  winter-flowering  plants.  Growing  under 
a.  south  wall  it  is  now  a  mass  of  flowers,  which 
are.  unfortunately,  obscured  in  the  old-estab- 
lished clumps  by  the  grass-like  foliage,  but  the 
blooms  foTm  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to 
the  indoor  flowers  now  in  season.  Mr.  Rowles' 
experience  differs  from  mine  in  recommending 
that  the  clumps  should  be  left  undisturbed  for 
years.  By  far  the  finest  flowers  are  produced  by 
plants  that  have  been  divided  in  the  previous 
spring,  and  I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  leave 
the  plants  more  than  three  seasons  with- 
out dividing  them.  A  word  of  warning  is  neces- 
sary, for  unless  well  looked  after  the  new'y 
divided  plants  will  suffer  from  drought,  and 
copious  waterings  are  always  required  by  plants 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  in  summer. 
I'.  A.  Edwards,  The  Saints  Gardens,  Ahesford. 

Sterilising  Soil  (see  p.  10). — The  title  of 
Mr.  Aquatias's  article  on  sterilising  soil  is  likely 
to  be  misleading,  and  may  perhaps  induce  some 
of  your  readers  to  attempt  to  sterilise  soil  by 
"dry  heat."  My  experience  in  sterilising,  and 
I  think  that  of  most  others,  goes  to  show  that 
if  soil  is  dried  out  in  the  process  of  sterilisation 
it  is  ruined  (at  least  temporarily)  for  plant  grow- 
ing purposes,  as  very  few  plants  will  flourish  in 
it  for  a  considerable  time  after  treatment.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  possible  in  the  apparatus 
illustrated  to  keep  the  soil  moist  by 
with  some  material  to  prevent  evaporation,  hut 
the  necessity  of  this  should  be  made  very  cle  a 
Chas.  /■:.   Pun 

Aphides    and   Their    Eggs.     I   nlways  follow 

with  keen  interest  the  writings  by  .1  Southern 
Grower.  In  his  remarks  on  pp.  288,  357. 
Vol.  LVIII.,  he  suggested  that  growers 
might  co-operate  with  him  in  regard  to 
an  investigation  as  to  whether  aphis  in- 
festation on  Apples  and  Plums  arises 
from  eggs  on  the  trees.  I  am  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  observations  of  my 
own  might  assist  in  the  matter,  and  stimulate 
others  to  take  notes.  It  would  be  especially 
useful  if  the  observations  were  taken  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
localities  where  fruit  is  grown  largely.  The 
gardens  under  my  chaTge  are  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Birmingham  and  480  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Our  climate  may  therefore  be  somewhat 
different  to  that  where  Southern  Grower  makes 
his  observations,  and  the  aphides  may  regulate 
their  plans  of  life  to  suit  the  climate.  I  think 
it  will  be  agreed  that  in  any  investigation  of  this 
kind  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
iily  in  regard)  to  elevation,  rainfall  and  tem- 
perature. If  T  follow  Southern  Grower  correctly. 
I  take  it  that  he  is  in  very  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  aphis  infestation  arises  from  eggs  laid 
on  the  trees  in  the  autumn.  My  observations 
are  as  follows  : — On  Apples  for  many  years  past 
I  have  found  the  black,  shiny  eggs,  and  always 
laid  singly  and  scattered,  never  in  groups 
or  clusters.  They  are  generally  laid  be- 
tween the  folds  on  the  short-jointed  shoots 
or  twigs,  and  therefore  partly  below  the 
general  level  of  the  shoot.  They  hatch  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  buds  start  to  unfold.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  notice  in  the  gardens 


here  I  am  confident  that  aphis  attacks  arise 
from  eggs  laid  in  the  autumn  on  the  affected 
■trees  (Apples).  As  regards  frost,  does  it  kill 
the  aphides?  I  have  had  under  observation  for 
some  time  a  group  of  woolly  aphides  that  have 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  woolly  covering 
through  weather  conditions.  Yet  they  survived 
rain,  snow,  wind  and  frost  during  November. 
We  registered  frost  on  twenty-four  nights  ;  on 
the  28th  of  that  month  it  stood  at  19°.  During 
November  we  had  seven  rainy  days,  giving  a 
total  rainfall  of  2.54  inches ;  the  heaviest 
fall  was  1.23  inch  on  the  12th.  From  De- 
cember 1  to  the  18th  we  had  frost  on 
seven    nights.        The    lowest    temperature     was 


Fig.  10. — eggs  of  aphis  sobbi,  x  14  diameters. 

on  the  12th  tilt.,  when  the  thermometi  i 
tered  22°.  or  10°  of  frost.  We  hail  twelve 
rainy  days,  including  snow  on  the  13th.  The 
total  fall  to  date  is  2.y5  inches,  and  vet  nvj  ■.  roup 
of  aphides  still  survive  and  are  unaffected,  so 
if  these  soft-'bcdied  creatures  survive  such 
conditions,  why  should  not  the  Apple  or 
other  aphides  also  survive  ?  With  regard 
to  Plums,  I  find  on  them  large  nu 
of  eggs,  but  not  so  many  as  on  Apples.  They 
are  more  soft  and  (latter:  although  the 
skins  are  black,  they  aw  covered  with  a  layer 
of  almost  transparent  rodlets.  These  are  not 
easily  defined  with  an  ordinary  pocket  magnifier, 


Fill.     11. — APHIS     St'RBI  ;     WINGED    AND     WINGLESl 
FEMALES,    NYMPHS    AND    LARVA. 

but  under  the  microscope  with  a  magnification 
of  albout  seventy  diameters,  i.e.,  5,000  times, 
they  are  very  distinct,  and  much  like  the  eggs 
of  "an  insect  that  I  find  on  a  Beech  hedge 
in  the  gardens  every  year,  with  the  exception 
they  are  not  so  pointed,  and  the  rodlets  are 
thicker  than  those  that  cover  the  eggs  of  the  Beech 
aphis.  I  found  a  large  number  of  black  eggs  on 
Euonymus  europaeus  (Spindle  tree)  this  y-ear  that 
I  take  to  be  those  of  the  Bean  aphis.  I  have 
seen  the  Rose  aphis  copulating  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber 9  on  Roses  out-of-doors.  In  the  early  spring 
I  generally  find  eggs  on  the  wild  Blackberry,  but 
at  the  present  date  I  cannot  find  one,  although 
they  hatch  as  early  as  the  end  of  February.     I 


think  I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Theobold  when  he 
slates  in  connection  with  his  aphididae  found  in 
Kent  "that  these  insects  are  of  great  economic 
importance  and  deserve  more  attention.  At  pre- 
sent we  know  but  little  of  their  life  '  cycle,'  their 
varied  migrations,  or  of  the  numerous  sub- 
terraneous forms."  When  one  considers  the  enor- 
mous loss  caused  by  these  insects  it  is  strange 
that  they  are  so  neglected ;  probably  this  is 
because  of  two  reasons,  (1)  that  they  are  most 
difficult  to  get  named ;  (2)  their  bionomics  are 
so  abtruse  that  one  dare  not  call  any  form  a 
species.  /.  G.  Blahey,  Hoi  in  wood  Gardem, 
Vtdditch. 

The  Roles  oc-   Botanical  Nomenclature 

(see  p.  3). — While  agreeing  heartily  with  Mr. 
F'.wes  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  botanical 
nomenclature,  I  doubt  whether  he  has  found 
the  remedy.  If  I  understand  him  rightly,  he 
proposes  to  disregard  the  rules  of  priority  and  to 
accept  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  "  a  generally 
accessible  systematic  work,"  published  by  a 
"competent  and  careful  author."  But  who  is 
to  decide  whether  an  author  is  competent  and 
careful  ?  Critics  will  probably  disagree,  and 
there  will  be  no  finality.  Again,  additions  are 
continually  being  made  to  the  data  of  botany. 
Our  knowledge  of  species  and  genera  is  con- 
stantly growing,  and  fresh  discoveries  aTe 
almost  certainly  bound  to  provide  the  material 
for  periodical  revisions  of  our  knowledge.  Con- 
sequently, if  we  once  admit  the  personal  element 
and  accept  an  author's  names,  not  because  his 
evidence  for  them  is  scientifically  exact,  and 
therefore  convincing,  but  because  we  believe 
him  to  be  "competent  and  careful,"  confusion 
in  botanical  nomenclature  will  only  become  worse 
confounded.  The  Temcdy  for  the  present  con- 
fusion seems  rather  to  lie  in  the  closer  alliance 
of  botany  and  horticulture,  which  would  tend 
to  bring  about  a  more  general  acceptance  of  tie 
strict  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature.  Ideal 
conditions  would  probably  demand  that  no  de- 
scription of  a  new  species  should  be  finally  ac- 
cepted until  seedlings  had  been  raised  and  grown 
under  varied  conditions,  in  order  that  some  indi- 
cation might  be  given  of  the  possible  limits  of 
variation  within  the  species.  Nothing  could  well 
be  more  futile  or  baffling  to  posterity  than  the 
system  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  among 
botanists  of  describing  a  single,  and  often  im- 
perfect, specimen  as  the  type  of  a  species.  The 
care  with  which  the  professional  botanists  give 
minutely  accurate  measurements  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  plant  is  pathetically  ludicrous  to  the 
horticulturist,  whose  experience  of  plants  as  they 
grow  has  shown  him  that  they  vary  enormously 
in  size  and  vigour,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  rare  indeed  that  a  horticulturist  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  descriptions  of  the 
oi  ,-ies   of    -  hich    he    grows   stdi  i    i  t    v.  itn 

the  herbarium  specimens  which  show  the  varied 
development  of  the  plants  in  the  various  d:s 
tricts  in  which  it  is  found  wild.  The  divorce 
between  botany  and  horticulture  seems  to  be 
well  illustrated  by  the  two  following  facts.  At 
Kew  the  more  recently  acquired  planks  are 
usually  labelled,  not  with  t  It  -  ejrict  locality  from 
which  they  come,  but  with  the  name  of  tin- 
nurseryman  from  whom  they  were  obtained, 
while  at  Vincent  Square  the'  R.H.S.  Scientific 
Committee,  which  presumably  should  deal  with 
questions  of  nomenclature,  does  not  meet  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  long  after  the  representa- 
tives of  the  horticultural  press  and  the  public 
have  seized  upon  and  carried  away  with  them 
any  erroneou-  rime  r^der  which  plants  may 
have  been  exhibited.  For  the  present,  we  can 
only  hope  that  in  the  reorganisation  of  institu- 
tions, which  must  surely  take  place  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  some  effort  will  be  made  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  forging  connecting  links  be- 
tween botany  and  horticulture.  The  danger,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  botanist 
is  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  superior  know- 
ledge, the  horticulturist  is  content  with  the 
names  under  which  he  has  long  grown  the  plants. 
Consequently  the  rival  authorities  make  no  re- 
ciprocal advances,  and,  until  they  agree  to  work 
together,  confusion  will  always  prevail  in 
botanical  nomenclature.  W.  7?.  Dykes,  Charter 
house,  Godalmina. 


January  8,  1916.] 
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The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  Abroad.— 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know,  as  show- 
ing the  wide  distribution  of  your  paper,  that 
I  have  just  received  from  Yokohama  a  letter 
pointing  out  that  one  of  the  stone  Japanese 
mis,  which  is  incidental  in  an  illustration 
■  if  my  gardens  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sep- 
tember  11,  1915,  is  out  of  place,  and  the  same 
mail  also  brought  me  a  communication  from 
Brisbane  referring  to  this  particular  article. 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey. 

"Flora  Domestic"  "-  Inhieiiiterestingarticle 
on  gardening  books  (Gard.   Chron.,  1915,   ii.,  p. 
389),  Mr.  Brotherston  is  at  some  pains  to  show 
that    Henry    Phillips    (fl.    1798-1829)    was   not, 
as    Johnson    (Hist.    Engl.    Gard.,  305)    implies, 
the     author     of     the     anonymously     published 
Flora  Domestica.      It   is   to    be    regretted    that 
Mr.    Brotherston   dkl    not   consult    Britten    and 
Boulger's  invaluable  Index  to  British  mi,/  lush 
Botanists,    for  he   would    have    found    data    re- 
corded   there    which    establishes    beyond    doubt 
Miss  Kent's  authorship  of  the  Flora.     Since  the 
Index    was    published     its    authors    have    been 
steadily  gleaning  information   which  will   be  in- 
corporated   in    the    second    edition    now    nearly 
ready  for  the  press;   I  have  to  thank  them   for 
placing  their  manuscript  at  my  service  in  draw- 
ing up  the  following  note.     Miss  Elizabeth  Kent 
|fl.  1823-30)  resided  at  No.  72.  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, where  she  gave  "young  ladies  instruction 
in  the  science  of  botany,"  and  had  "a  thriving 
garden  of  pots  on   the  top  of  the  house,  not   of 
sickly   Geraniums,  but  of  pretty  little  natives, 
among  them  the  common  Gowan  or  Daisy."  With 
the   idea  of  stimulating  other   town  dwe 
i!"'   cultivation   of   these   plants,   she   wrote  the 
Flora  Domestica,  "or  the  Portable  Blower  Oar- 
den  ;  with  Directions  for  the  treatment  of  Plants 
in  Pots,  and  illustrations  from  the  Works  of  tin 
Poets."       It     is     dedicated     to     Sir     William 
Knighton.   Bart.,   "in    humble    acknowledgment 
.     .     .     of  gratitude  and  respect,"  and  slm\>.  s  its 
authoress  to  have  been  a  well-read  and  compi  ten! 
horticulturist.      Originally   published    in   1823,    a 
second  edit'on,  considerably  enlarged,  appeared 
in   1825.    and    was   re  issued    in    1831:   this   has   a 
coloured  plate  by  N.  Whittock.    In  1825  she  pub 
lished,    also    anonymously,    a  companion   volume 
entitled     Sylvan    Sketches,    "affectionately     in- 
scribed to  her  absent  sister."     In  reviewing  this 
work,  Loudon  speaks  of  her  as  the  "  authoress  of 
Flora  Domestica  ami  other  productions,  litet  itj 
and  botanical."     She  subsequently  contributed  to 
Loudon's  Gardt  »•  r's  Magazine,  and  to  the  Maga- 
zine .</  Natural  History;  in  her  articles  in  the 
latter  periodical.   "Considerations    on    Bol 
(i.,   124)     and    "An    Introductory   View   of   the 
Linnean  System  of  Plants"  (i.-iii.l,  she  acknow- 
ledges  her  authorship  of  the  Flora.    Still  another 
i.nns  puhlicati.ii],  the  preparation  of  which 
was  due  to  her.  is  the  third  edition  of  Galpin's 
Synoptical   Compend    of    British    Botany,    182U. 
Her  work  shows  her  to  have  been  a  most  interest- 
ing   woman,    if    whom    we   could   wish   to   know 
more.    /•'.  G.  W. 


SOCIETIES 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID 

Decemeer  16. — Committee  present:  P.  Ash- 
worth,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  H.  Bell.  .1. 
Cypher,  J.  Evans,  P.  Foster,  A.  R.  Handley, 
D.  McLeod,  W.  J.  Morgan,  W.  Shackleton,  S. 
Swift,  H.  Thorpe,  and  H.  Arthur  (sec). 

AWARDS 

Fibst-Class  Certificates. 

Cattleya  Alex.  Ashland?  var.  (L.-C.  Tunis 
x  C.  Dowiana  aurea),  a  well-shap  .1  Bower,  suf- 
fused with  peach  colour.  Shown  by  R.  Ash- 
worth,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Thora  (parentage  unknown). 
Shown  by  H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  rrisjniin  Luna  Umbra  from 
S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Alcibiades  var.  Sir  Douglrs 
Haig,  a  large  flower,  with  dorsal  sepal  over  3 
inches  across,  from  P.  Smith,  Esq. 


C.      Alcibiades      ear.      Thunderer,     a 
flower,    with   dorsal    sepal    slightly    waved,     i] 
more   than  3   inches  across.        Shown    by    Wm. 
Thompson,  Elsq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Evelyn  Sander  (Trianae  alba  x 
Dilsseldorfi  Undine),  and  C.  Dragon  (C.  Fabei 
x  fulvescens),  both  shown  by  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Golden  Gem  [Sanderae  >,  Anti 
nous),  from  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Award  of  Appreciation. 

Cypripedium  Walton  Gem  (Mme.  Jules  Ily  ■ 
Earl  Tankerville),  from  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Cultural  Certificate. 

In  Mr.  W.  W.  Field,  gardenei  to  S.  Gratrix, 
Esq.,  for  a  batch  of  Laelia  Gouldiana. 

(  rBOUPS. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  collec- 
tions : — 

Silver-gilt  Medal  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  New 
church    (gr.   Mr.    W.   Gilden). 

Silvei   Medals  to  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone 
dr.    .1.    Howes),    the    Rev.     .1.     Cromble- 
holme.  Clayton-le-Moors  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Marshall), 
and  Messrs.   Cypher  and  Sons,  Cbeltenli  . 

Bronze  Medal  to  Messrs.  A.  J.  Kebllng  and 
Sons,  Bradford. 


William    Pope.— With  great   regret   we  ham 
from   Sir   Frederick    Moore  of   the  death   of   .Mr. 
William    Pope,    wlm   had    been    in   the 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  foi 

■  "  -       Pope  was  I   ,;,4,  he  joined  ihj 

si  iff  at  Glasnevin  in  1853,  was  promote  i 
•  a    in   1869,    and     ret  red    on    pens 
1899.     Mr.    Porx  .    ■.:  her  ami   fathei 

on    the    staff    when    In  and    he    was      in 

ceeded   by  his  son   Patrick  Pope,  who  therefore 

a.     Deceased  was 
;|1  cultivator,  gi  ted  to  his  work, 

and  he  ..I, tamed  remarkab! 
vation  of  many  classes  oi  ...    I   to  be 

difficult  to  Lme  of 

Glasnevin    has   frequently   b  I.     Hi 

was    well    known   to   mini     vis 
Britain    who    periodica  I      be-  B 

Gardens,   and   who  made"  a    po  tilting 

him  about  various  matl  i  ted  with 

growing. 

John    Lyne.-W«  regret  t  i  record  the  d 

1    !'■  CI  mbi  ■:  30,   111),    of    Mi.    .1  ,    until 

recently  head  gardener  at  Foxbury,  t  hislehui*t, 
the  residence  of  the  late  H.  F.  1  I     ,      Mr. 

Lyne  retired   from    active  service   in   September 

of  last  year,  in  i sequence  of  failing  health 

settled    at   Tolworth,    neat    Surbiton       IV 
to   his  retirement     h  at    Foxbui 

twenty-five     years.       His     horticultural     ca 
which  began  at  the   early  age   of    ten.   had   been 

uniformly --ml.     ,  .   ised    every    sort 

of  experience,  including  nurserj  work  u  \1, 
-T.  Veitch  and  Son's  Chelsea  establishment.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund,  in  which  he  took  a  keen  interest.  Details 
of  his  career  were  published  in  the  issue  for  - 
tember  4,  1915,  p.  153,  when  we  announced  his 
impending  retirement.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  in  his  seventieth  year. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Henry  Butcher,  for  the  past  six  years  Gar- 
dener  t"  Sir  Wm.  Cooke,  Bart.,  Kanley  Hall,  Lincoln, 
as  Gardener  to  the  same  gentleman  at  Wyld  Court, 
Hampstead   Xorns,  Berkshire. 

Mr-  W.  Clements,  for  the  past  seven  years  Foreman 
for  .S.  Smith  and  Son,  nurserymen  anil  florist-, 
Yoxford,  Suffolk,  as  Gardener  to'o.  H.  Campbell. 
Esq.,  Church  Farm  House,  S'bton,  near  Peasenhal!, 
Suffolk. 

Mr.  H-  TJnsted,  formerly  Foreman  at  Port  Regis, 
Broadstairs,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  John  LrscoMBB, 
Hayheath,  Worth,  Susssx.  [Thanks  for  Is.  for 
R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds] 


M  A  JR  K  E  T  S. 


COTENT  GARDEX.  January  5. 
tie  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day.  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preoeding  the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  the  Bupply  in  the  market, 
and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times  in 
one   day. — Eds. 


Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

,      ,                ,  .         s.d.s.d 
Azalea.       white. 

Lil.v-of-lhe-Val- 

s.d.s.d. 

per  doz.  bun.    5  0-60 

ley,  per  dozen 

Camellias,  white. 

bunches : 

per  doz.         . .    2  0    — 
Carnations,     per 

—  extra  special  24  0-30  0 

—  special 

18  0-21  0 

doz.    blooms. 

—  ordinary 

best  American 

Orchids,  per  doz.. 

varieties       . .    2  0-26 

—  Cattleya 

12  0-15  0 

—  smaller,     per 

—  Cypripedium 

2  0-  ,'i  6 

doz.  bunches      —    — 

—  Odontoglos- 

— Carola  (crim- 

sum crispum 

10-30 

son),       extra 

Pelargonium,  per 

large   . .        . .    3  0-  4  0 

doz.  bunches. 

—  Malmaison. 

double  scarlet 

8  0-10  0 

per    dozen 

Poinsettia.      per 

blooms         ..      —    — 

doz.  blooms.. 

10  0-15  0 

—  —  pink         ..  10  0-13  0 

Richardias 

Chrysanthemums. 

(Arums),    per 

white,    per 

doz 

3  0-40 

doz.  blooms   .    2  0-30 

Roses :  per  dozen 

—  Red.  per  doz. 

blooms  — 

hunches       ..  12  0-15  0 

—  Duchess       of 

—  Yellow,      per 

Wellington    . 

—    — 

doz.  blooms   .    2  6-36 

—  Lady  Hilling- 

—  Pink,  per  dcz. 

don 

—    

blooms          ..    3  0-40 

—  Liberty 

4  0-60 

—  Win  t  e.     per 

—  Madame      A. 

doz.    bunches    !>  0-10  0 

Chatenay     . . 

4  0-60 

—  Bronze.      per 

—  Melody 

—    — 

doz.    bunches  10  0-12  0 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—    — 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 

—  My  Maryland 

—    — 

bunches        ..     S  0-12  0 

—  Niphetos 

3  0-36 

—  Yellow,      Der 

—  PrincedeBul- 

doz.    bunches  10  0-12  0 

garie    .. 

—    — 

Daffodils.        uer 

—  Richmond    . . 

4  0-50 

doz.    bunches  10  0-12  0 

—  Sunburst 

""uoharis.per,',,/.    2  ii-  2  6 

—  White   Craw- 

a.     white, 

ford 

3  0-40 

per  il"/.  bun,    4  0-50 

Spiraea,      white. 

Gardenias,    per 

per  doz.  bun. 

—    — 

box  of  15  and 

S  t  o  c  k  .    double 

IX  1,1..,, ins       .,     7  0-90 

white,         per 

Hyacinth,       Ro- 

doz.   bunches 

—    — 

man,  per  doz. 
spikes..              1  6-  1  9 
Lapagcria.       per 

doz.  blooms    .      —    — 

Tuberoses,       per 

packet.     24 

blooms 

1  6    — 

Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  ..    4  0-50 
Lilinm         longi- 

florum         per 

Tulips,  white,  per 

doz.   bunches 

—  coloured,    ner 

doz.    bunches 

10  0-12  0 
9  0-13  n 

doz..  long     ..    3  0-  3  Ii 

Violets,  per  doz. 

short        ..    3  0-36 

bunches 

2  6-36 

—  1  anci  folium 

—  double,  Marie 

album,  long..     2  0-26 

Louise.       per 

short   ..    2  0-30 

doz,  bun. 

4  0-  6-0 

—  lanci  folium 

—  Princess      of 

rubrum.     per 

Wales.. 

3  0-40 

doz..  long      ..    2  0-20 

White     Heather. 

short   . .    1  It    — 

per  doz.  bun. 

1  0    - 

French  and   Gut 

rnsey   Flowers. 

s.d.s.d. 

Sal.  sal. 

Marguerites,  yel- 

Ranunculus, red. 

low.'  per  doz. 

per  doz.  bun. 

6  0-80 

hunches         ..     2  0-26 

—  carmine,     per 

Mimosa!  Acacia), 

doz.  bun. 

6  0-80 

per  pad        . .    5  0-60 

Safrano      Roses. 

Xarcissus.  paper 

per  packet. 24's 

2  0-  2  Ii 

white.peroad    8  0-10  0 

Violets.     Parma. 

—  Solcil       d'Or 

large       bun.. 

(Guernsey), 

each 

4  0-50 

per  doz.  bun.    4  6-60' 

—  single.       per 

French. per 

pad.  48-60's.. 

—    — 

pad      . .       . .    6  0-  8  0  > 

—    —  per  doz. . . 

—    — 

Cut  Foliage.  &e. :  Avers 

ige  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 

s.d.s.d. 

Adiantum    (Mai- 

Fern.  French,  per 

denhairFern) 

doz.  bunches 

0  6-08 

best,  per  doz. 

—  common 

4  0-50 

bunches        ..    7  0-80 

Galax     leaves. 

Agrostis    (Fairy 

green. perdoz. 

Grass).       per 

bunches       .  • 



doz.  bunches      2  0-40 

Asparagus     plu- 

Hardy       foliage. 

mosus.     long 
trails.        per 

various,     per 
doz.  bun. 

4  0-80 

half  dozen    ..    16-20 

Honesty,  per  doz. 

—    —  medium. 

bunches        . .  10  0 

doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

Lichen  Moss,  per 

—  Sprengeri    . .    8  0-12  0 

doz.  boxes    ..  15  0 

Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 4  0-50 

Carnation  foliage. 

Moss,      gross 
bunches 

7  0-80 

doz.  bunches      4  0-50 

Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

Croton      foliage. 

English, 

doz.  bunches    12  0-15  0 

small  -  leaved 

6  0    — 

Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 5  0-12  0 

—  French,      per 
doz.  bunches 

10-13 

Eulaliajaponica. 

Smilax.  per  bun. 

per  bunch    ..      —    —  I 

of  6  trails     .. 

2  0-26 

Remarks. — Business  is  somewhat  quiet,  and  a  general 
full   in  prices   (with   the  exception    of   Roses)    is    already 
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noticeable.  Chrysanthemums  begin  to  show  signs  of 
finishing.  Single  blooms  are  arriving  in  better  condi- 
tion than  the  spray  varieties.  Coloured  varieties  are 
scarce.  Daffodils  are  getting  more  plentiful  every  day. 
Tulips  are  also  fast  increasing  in  quantities,  and  the 
quality  is  improving. 

Lily-of-the-Valley  is  now  offered  at  lower  prices 
than  hitherto.  '  All  Carnation  blooms  are  good 
and  plentiful.  A  few  boxes  of  yellow  and  white  Nar- 
cissus are  being  received  from  the  Channel  Islands 
in  good  condition,  but  the  supplies,  like  those  from  Hol- 
land and  France,  are  very  irregular.  The  mild  weather 
lias  injured  the  quality  of  the  French  flowers,  and  a 
great  quantity  is  found  to  be  useless  on  arrival. 
Violets  especially  are  arriving  in  an  unsaleable  cnndi- 
tiuM.  Paper-white  Narcissus  and  Mimosa  stand  the 
journey   better. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


THE    WEATHER. 


s.d.s.d. 


7  0- 
4  0- 


Apples — 

—  Albemarl  e. 
per  barrel    . .  21  0-25  0 

—  Californian. 
per  box 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per    bus. 

—  Nova  Scotian. 
per  barrel     . . 

—  Oregons 

—  Wenatchee, 
per  case 

Apricots.  Cape . 
Bananas,  bunch— 

—  Medium        ..    7  6-10  0 

—  X-medium  ..    9  0-12  0 

—  Extra..        ..  11  6-14  0 

—  Double  X      . .  12  6-16  0 

—  Giant  . .        . .  15  0-18  0 

—  Red,  per  ton£20  0    - 

—  Jamaica,    per 


14  0-18  0 
8  0-12  0 


11  0-13  0 
5  0- 


per 


ton 
Chestnuts— 

—  Italian, 
bag 

—  Spanish, 
bag 

Cobnuts,  per  lb. 
Cranberries,    per 
case 


..£14  0    - 


per 


18  0-22  0 

12  0-18  0 
0  6    — 

12  0-13  0 


2  6 


5  0 
5  0 


s.d.s.d. 
Dates,     per    doz. 

boxes  ..  ..  6  6-70 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case  ..  ..12  0-18  0 
Grapes:  English, 

black,  per  lb.  0  10- 

—  Canon     Hall, 
per  lb 4  0- 

—  Muscat. perlb.  3  6- 

—  Almeria,    per 

brl.  of  60  lbs.  20  0-28  0 
Lemons,  per  case  13  6-26  0 
Lychees.  per  box  14-16 
Melons,  each  . .  10-26 
Nuts.       Brazils. 

new,  per  cwt.  65  0-70  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 

100        ..        ..21  0-24  0 

—  Messina  cobs. 

per  bag  ..  40  0-44  0 
Oranges,  per  case  16  6-32  0 

—  Californian 
Seedless,  per 

case  ..  ..20  0-22  0 
Peaches.  Cape  ..  6  0-10  0 
Pears,  per  case  ..  16  0-22  0 

—  stewing,    per 

bus 3  6-50 

Walnuts.French. 

per  bag         . .  10  0-12  0 


Artichokes.Globe, 

per  doz. 
—  Jerusalem, 

per  bag 
Asparagus,  Paris 

green 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bus. 
Beans.  Madeira. . 
BrusselsSprouts. 

per  *  bus.  . . 
Cabbage,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz. 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  fan  . . 
Chicory,  per  lb... 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz 

French       Beans. 

perlb 

Garlic,  per  lb.  . . 
Greens,  per  bag. . 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  doz.  .. 
Lettuce.  Cabbage 

and   Cos,  per 

doz 


s.d.s.d. 
5  0-70 
7  0  — 
2  0-30 


2  0-30 
4  0-80 


1  0 
6  6- 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 
Mushroom. s. culti- 
vated per  lb.    0  10-  1  0 

—  Buttons        ..  0  10-  1  0 
M  ustard   and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets 
Onions.  English, 
per  bus. 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     .. 

Parsnips,  per  bus. 
Potatos.  new:— 

—  Algerian. p. lb. 

—  Channel      Is- 
lands, per  lb. 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Rhubarb.  Forced, 

per  doz. 
Savoys,  per  tally 
Seakale,  per  doz, 

punnets 
Shallots,    per    1 

sieve    .. 
1  Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos : 

—  Teneriffe.  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bus 

Watercress,     per 

doz 


2  0 

3  0- 
2  6- 

6  0 

2  0- 
1  0- 
0  6 


8  0-12  0 

2  0-26 

0  10-  1  0 

2  0    — 

2  0-60 

2  0-26 
2  0    — 


THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  January  5. 
.1    Very   Warm,   Wet,  and  Windy   Week.—  All  the   days 
and    nights    of    the    past    week    were    unusually    warm 
for  the  time  of  year.    On  the  warmest  day  (the  1st  inst.) 
X,he    temperature     in     the    thermometer-screen     rose    to 
s,7°,  the  highest  reading  recorded  here  in  January  dur- 
ing the   thirty   years   over  which   my   records    at    Berk- 
hanisted    extend.    The    ground    is    at    the    present    time 
5°    wanner    at    1    foot   deep   and   2°    warmer    at    2   feet 
deep   than    is    seasonable.     Rain    fell    on    five    days,    and 
to  the  total  depth  of  U  inch.     On  the  31st  ult.  the  rain 
was  falling  for  five  minutes,    shortly   after  two  o'clock 
in    the    afternoon,    at    the    rate    of    l1    inch    an    hour. 
During  the  week  6£  gallons  of  rainwater   came  through 
the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  and  5|  gallons   through 
that  on   which  short   grass  is   growing.     The   sun    shone 
on  an  average  for  54  minutes  a  day,  which   is   half  an- 
hour   a  day  short  of  the  mean    daily   duration    for   the 
time    of   year.     On    five    days    no    sunshine    at    all    was 
recorded.     The  winds  were,  as  a  rule,  high,  and  during 
the    night    of   the   1st    inst.    the   total    velocity    for    the 
windiest     hour     reached     thirty-three     miles,     direction 
W.S.W.     The  mean    amount  of    moisture    in  the  air   at 
three   o'clock    in   the  afternoon    fell    short   of   a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by   3  per    cent. 
DECEMBER. 
Exceptionally    Warm    and    Wet. — This    was    an    excep- 
tionally  warm   December.     The   highest    reading    in    the 
thnmometer-screen   was  55°.    and    on    the  coldest    night 
the  exposed  thermometer  registered  only  11°  of  frost — a 
very    high    extreme    minimum    reading    for   the    month. 
Rain    fell    on    as    many    as    twenty-four    days,    and    to 
the  total    depth   of  5§    inches,   making  this,   with    three 
exceptions,  the  wettest  December  at  Berkhamsted    during 
the  last  fifty-nine  years.     Snow   fell  on  two  days,    but 
the   ground    was    never   covered   to    the    depth   of   more 
than    half  an   inch.     The  sun   shone   on    an    average  for 
1  hour  4  minutes  a  day,  which  is  seven  minutes  a  day 
short   of   the   usual    daily   duration    of    bright    sunshine 
in    December.     There    were    seventeen     days    on    which 
no    sunshine    at   all   was    recorded.     The    winds    during 
the    first    three    weeks    of    the    month    were    as    a    rule 
light,    but    after    that   they    were    at    times    very    high, 
and   on    one   day,    the    27th.    the   total   velocity    for   the 
twemy-four  hours   amounted  to  555   miles,   making  this, 
with  three  exceptions,  the  windiest  day   I   have  yet  re- 
corded   here    in    December.     The    total    velocity    for   the 
windiest  hour  was  thirty-one  miles,  direction  S.W.     The 
average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock 
in    the    afternoon    exceeded    a    seasonable   quantity    for 
that   hour   by   1   per  cent. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  WATER  SUPPLY. 
Since  the  winter  half  of  the  present  drainage  year 
began  in  October  last,  the  rainfall  at  the  end  of 
December  exceeded  the  average  for  the  same  period  in 
the  previous  fifty-nine  years  by  13  inch,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  excess  of  3B.231  gallons  on  each  acre  of  this 
district.  Last  year  at  the  same  time  there  was  an 
excess  of  96.143  gallons  per   acre.    E.  M. 


(Mm'rn 

Mr 

ibrr&pcmdmU 


12  0-15  0 


2  6-50 

3  6- 


10  0-14  0 
4  0- 


10-60 


1  0    — 
0  6- 

Remarks.— The  chief  varieties  of  English  Apples  now 
available  are  Newton  Wonder,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and 
Bramley's  Seedling.  There  are  ample  supplies  of  im- 
ported  Apples  packed  in  barrels  and  boxes,  including 
all  the  test-known  varieties.  The  imported  Pears  con- 
sist chiefly  of  Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  Beurre  from 
California.  Supplies  of  Grapes  are  about  equal  to 
the  demand.  Among  fruits  arriving  from  Cape 
Colony,  the  principal  kinds  are  Apricots  and  Peaches 
Supplies  of  Teneriffe  Tomatos  are  increasing  weekly. 
Mushrooms  are  more  plentiful.  Guernsey  and  Madeira 
French  Beans  are  available,  and  the  quantities  of  Sea- 
kale  are  increasing  daily.  Cucumbers  are  fairly 
plentiful  for  the  time  of  year,  and  Peas  are  available, 
but  in  limited  quantities.  Supplies  of  new  Potatos 
are  arriving  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  Algiers. 
The  supplies  of  outdoor  vegetables  are  generally  equal 
to    the    demand.    E.   U.   Rides,   Coveni    Garden   Market, 


Januai  >i  5,  v.'i*:. 

Potatos. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.i.  s.4. 

Bedford- 

Lincoln- 

King  Edward  . 

4  6-50 

4  6-49 

Blackland 

4  0-43 

4  3-46 

Dunbar 

6  6-70 

King  Edward.. 

4  9-53 

Kent- 

4  6-50 

Eclipse.. 

4  6-50 

King  Edward  . 

5  0-53 

Scotch— 

Queen 

4  9-53        King  Edward.. 

4  9-53 

Remarks.— Trade    is    very    slow.        Prices    are    lower. 

all)    t"i     tubers    ft   second-rate    quality. 

Arrivals 

are  equal  to  the 

demand,   which   is  chiefly  for 

the  best 

Potatos.  E.  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St. 

Paneras, 

January  .-;,    1915. 

Cyclamen  :  G.  M.  The  treatment  of  your  seed- 
ling Cyclamen  appears  to  be  correct,  but  it  is 
most  unusual  for  them  to  make  such  large 
conns  in  the  time  mentioned.  The  failure  of 
thi'  leaves  to  develop  may  In'  due  to  over- 
watering,  sour  soil,  cold  draughts,  or  uneven 
temperati  re.  Shake  the  soil  from  the  plants, 
and  pot  them  afresh  in  a  light  compost  con- 
sisting of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand.  After- 
wards for  a  week  or  two  keep  the  soil  slightly 
on  the  dry  side,  admitting  a  little  ventilation 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  The  plants 
will  not  make  much  growth  until  the  spring, 
when,  provided  they  are  free  from  disease  or 
insect  pests,  they  should  grow  satisfactorily. 

Cypripedium  insigne  :  L.  F.  C.  The  growing 
of  Orchids  in  a  dwelling-house  is  not  to  be 
recommended ;  they  are  (rarely  satisfactory 
when  grown  in  this  way.  The  temperature  you 
mention  (60°)  would  be  high  enough  for  Cypri- 
pedium insigne,  which  would,  in  fact,  succeed 
in  an  average  temperature  of  50°,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  a  dwelling-room  is  too  dry, 
and  lack  of  sufficient  light  would  also  cause 
trouble.  The  reason  of  the  flowers  drooping 
and  presenting  a  languid  appearance  is  pro- 
bably dryness  at  the  root ;  or  perhaps  the 
plants  are  not  deeply  enough  rooted  to  stand 
the  strain  of  flowering.  Cut  off  the  withered 
buds  and  blooms,  and  carefully  wash  the  foliage 
with  tepid  rain  water  containing  a  little  soft 
soap.  If  the  plants  have  few  roots  they  should 
be  re-potted.  Assuming  that  your  variety  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  is  an  ordinary  one,  the 
value  of  a  strong  plant  would  be  only  a  few 
shillings.  Distinct  and  rare  forms  would  com- 
mand higher  prices. 


Names  of  Fruits  :  C.  S.  Grange's  Pearmain. — 
L.  G.  Pike.  Mother  (American).—  "'.  Smith. 
Herefordshire  Pearmain. — B.  Phillips.  1, 
Beurre  Bachelier ;  2,  Claygate  Pearmain ;  3, 
King  of  the  Pippins. — Dr.  D.  (A)  Passe  Col- 
mar,  (B)  Beurre  d'Anjou.  —  W.  and  Son. 
Wormsley  Pippin.  —  D.  W.  M.  Charles 
Ernest. 

Pink  and  Yellow  Chrysanthemums  fob 
Flowering  in  December  and  January  : 
Chrysanthemum.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
good  pink  or  yellow  Chrysanthemum  that 
will  flower  so  late  as  you  wish  after  being 
lifted  from  the  open  ground.  In  order  to  secure 
good  late  blooms  of  any  variety  of  Chrysan- 
themum the  shoots  must  be  fairly  well  Tipened. 
Late  varieties  planted  in  the  open  make,  as  a 
rule,  an  excessive  amount  of  growth  during 
September,  and  this  is  prejudicial  to  good  late 
flowers,  the  wood  failing  to  ripen  properly. 
We  advise  potting  the  varieties  you  have 
proved  to  suit  your  purpose,  and,  if  it  is 
important  to  save  labour  in  watering,  to  plunge 
the  pots  two-thirds  in  the  ground.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  single  varieties.  Practi- 
cally all  the  best  single  varieties  are  over  early 
in  December,  but  Commodore  is  an  excellent 
crimson  single  for  blooming  in  December. 

Wall  Damaged  by  Fig-tree  :  T .  C.  You 
should  not  wait  for  the  damage  to  get  worse, 
but  shoxdd  endeavour  to  arrange  matters 
amicably  with  your  neighbour  by  asking  for 
an  indemnity.  Failing  this,  you  should  dig 
down  in  order  to  see  whether  your  suspicions 
are  confirmed.  If  so,  we  consider  you  would 
be  justified  in  cutting  back  the  roots  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  your  land,  which  we 
gather  extends  to  the  outer  side  of  your  wall. 
If  you  waited  to  claim  damages  hereafter  you 
would  probably  be  told  that  you  had  had  the 
remedy  in  your  own  hands,  and  should  have 
exercised  it  sooner. 

Winter-flowering   Begonias  :     67.    E.    B.    M. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias  have  passed  their 
blooming  period,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept 
rather  dry,  in  an  airy,  but  not  draughty,  house 
or  frame  until  April  or  May,  when  they  will 
commence  to  break  into  growth  afresh.  The 
plants  should  then  be  re-potted  and  brought 
into  a  warm  house  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  young  shoots.  These,  when  large 
enough  for  cuttings,  should  be  severed 
just  below  a  joint,  and  inserted  in  sandy 
soil,  in  a  propagating  case  with  a  tem- 
perature of  about  70°.  Shade  the  cut- 
tings with  sheets  of  paper,  and  admit 
air  to  the  case  for  an  hour,  morning  and 
evening.  They  will  root  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  may  then  be  potted  and  grown  on. 
The  night  temperature  should  be  60°  until  the 
plant*  commence  flowering,  when  it  may  drop 
to  50°.  At  that  stage  discontinue  damping,  and 
admit  plenty  of  fresh  air.  These  plants  are 
by  no  means  stove  subjects  ;  during  the  flower- 
ing season  they  will  grow  well  in  a  dry,  airy 
house  with  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to 
50°.  Watering  must  be  done  with  great  care 
at  all  times ;  liquid  cow  manure  is  beneficial 
as  the  plants  come  into  flower.  The  best  soil 
is  a  coarse  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  'enriched  with  a  little  decayed  cow 
manure.  Mite  is  the  worst  pest,  and  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
soft  soap — a  teacupful  of  each  material  to  two 
gallons  nf  water.  Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  type  require  similar  treatment  to 
the  above,  and  excellent  plants  may  be 
obtained  from  cuttings.  The  damping  of 
the  leaves  is  caused  by  a  close  atmosphere. 
Cuttings  of  these  plants  do  not  require  a  propa- 
gating frame ;  a  better  plan  is  to  prepare  a 
bed  on  the  stage  of  a  warm  house,  consisting 
of  a  layer  of  leaf-mould  with  half  an  inch 
of  fine  ashes  on  the  top.  Choose  old,  ripe 
leaves,  and  break  them  off  the  plant  with  the 
full  length  of  stem.  The  newer  hybrids  cannot 
be  successfully  propagated  from  leaves. 


Communications  Eeceived  — B.  E.  W.  H.— C.  R. 
—A.  P.— .1.  F—  H.  W.  W.— J.  C.—C.  T.— W.  H,  W.— 
J.  S.  M.— R.  E.  A.— W.  C— S.  A.— .1.  A.  P.— W.  H.  D. 
— B.  of  A.— P.  A.— P.  A.  E.— E.  F— W.  B.— E.  C— 
F.  W. 
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EXHIBITION    ONIONS. 

THE  Onion  is  one  of  the  deepest  rooting 
vegetables  in  general  cultivation ; 
therefore  the  soil  must  be  worked  to 
a  great  depth.  A  rich  supply  of  food  is 
necessary,  but  excessive  quantities  of 
rank  manure  are  harmful  to  the  crop, 
causing  in  some  cases  thick  necks,  split- 
ting of  bulbs,  distortion,  and  bad  keeping, 
The  best  exhibition  bulbs  are  grown  with 
onlv  a  moderate  supply  of  fresh  manure, 
but  in  thoroughly  trenched  soil,  and  re- 
quire extreme  care  in  the  cultivation  with 
close  attention  to  details. 

If  the  object  is  to  raise  bulbs  for  exhi- 
bition, sends  of  an  approved  variety  may 
be  sown  early  in  January  in  pots  of  good 
compost  finely  riddled,  nothing  being 
betler  for  this  purpose  than  material  ob- 
tainable from  an  old  hot-bed,  which 
should  be  passed  through,  a  quarter-inch 
sieve  and  a  good  proportion  of  sand  added. 
For  utility's  sake,  I  prefer  six-inch  pots 
for  sowing,  for  at  the  pricking-out  stage 
the  seedlings  possess  one  long,  white  root 
only,  which  is  usually  about  one-third 
longer  than  the  top  growth.  On  this 
root  the  plant  depends  for  its  support 
until  fresh  roots  are  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  tiny  bulb.  If  pots  are  used 
the  ball  of  soil  with  the  seedlings  grow- 
ing in  it  may  be  turned  out  from  the  pot 
with  the  roots  intact,  it  being  quite  easy 
to  break  the  ball  and  to  disengage  the 
roots  without  injury.  The  most  careful 
operator  has  a  great  difficulty  in  remov- 
ing seedlings  from  pans  or  boxes  without 
injury.  Seedlings  checked  at  this  stage 
fail  to  grow  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
sometimes  never  wholly  recover. 

Gardeners  are  often  advised  to  ger- 
minate Onion  seed  in  a  cool  house,  and  I 
have  tried  this  method,  but  have  obtained 
better  results  from  the  ouick  germination 


effected  by  affording  a  temperature  of  65° 
and  covering  the  pots  with  shaded  glass 
or  brown  paper.  When  about  an  inch 
high  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  structure 
where  the  heat  is  not  more  than  55°  rising 
to  60°.  The  house  is  ventilated  freely,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  not  cause  draughts. 
The  Onions  are  ready  for  pricking  off 
when  about  2  inches  high,  and  they  should 
be  put  at  about  2^  inches  apart  into  boxes 
of  rich  soil,  the  hot-bed  material  again 
being  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  good 
watering  should  be  applied  to  settle  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere  kept  close  for  a 
few  days.  Later  the  plants  will  need  to 
be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  a. cold  frame.  They  should  be 
ready  for  planting  out  in   mid-April. 

The  site  intended  for  Onions  should  be 
prepared  in  autumn  or  early  winter.  The 
methods  of  preparation  may  seem  to  some 
readers  a  waste  of  time  and  labour,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  cultivation 
will  benefit  succeeding  crops  for  several 
seasons.  A  moderate  quantity  of  good 
farmyard  manure  should  be  incorporated 
during  the  working,  and  slight  sprinklings 
of  basic  slag  and  kainit,  if  procurable — 
one  part  of  the  latter  to  three  parts  of  the 
former  material — will  be  beneficial. 

Unless  the  soil  is  of  a  particularly 
heavy  and  pasty  nature,  no  hesitation 
need  be  felt  about  bringing  the  subsoil 
to  the  surface,  as  the  weather  will  entirely 
disintegrate  it;  also,  the  best  soil  being 
placed  at  the  bottom  will  provide  a  good 
supply  of  plant  food  available  in  the  later 
■tages  of  growth,  when  it  is  most  bene- 
ficial. 

A  sprinkling  of  salt  and  soot  over  the 
surface  to  be  forked  in  is  useful  at  plant- 
ing time,  which  should  be  as  near  mid- 
April  as  soil  and  weather  conditions  will 
allow.  The  plants  should  be  put  out  at 
15  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  18  inches 
from  row  to  row.  When  planting,  pro 
vision  should  be  made  for  applying  water 
by  a  supply  underground.  An  excellent 
arrangement  which  economises  water  and 
labour  and  permits  of  the  application 
of  water  where  most  needed,  whilst 
discouraging  surface  rooting,  is  to  sink 
drainpipes  or  pots  at  intervals  and  to  pour 
water  into  them  at  intervals.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  water  has  to  be  applied  on  the 
surface  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  to 
a  sufficient  depth,  and  much  of  it  is  subse- 
quently lost  by  evaporation.  Regular 
weekly  hoeings  should  be  practised,  thus 
preventing  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  in 
dry  weather  creating  a  mulch  of  dry,  dusty 
soil  which  will  hinder  evaporation.  This 
answers  the  purpose  on  light  soils  much, 
better  than  a  mulch  of  decayed  manure 
or  other  material.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  mulchings  of  manure,  although 
conserving  moisture,  also  tend  to  lower 
the  soil  temperature,  a  condition  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  Onions,  which, 
being  natives  of  hot  countries,  revel  in 
intense  heat,  and  in  hot  conditions  thrive 
amazingly,  provided  sufficient  moisture  is 
available  below  the  surface. 

On  a  well-prepared  bed  watering  or 
feeding  will  be  unnecessary  until  the  end 
of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  The  only 
result    of  watering  before  this  date    is  to 


produce  huge  foliage,  thick-necked  speci- 
mens which  refuse  to  "bulb"  and  will 
split  or  become  bulgy  instead  of  ripening 
and  solidifying. 

For  feeding  purposes  nothing  is  better 
than  diluted  sewage  water,  but  liquid 
farmyard  manure,  well  diluted,  or  guano 
water  are  also  excellent  foods.  If  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  used,  it  should  not  be 
stronger  than  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  rather  less 
than  more  is  preferable.  Take  care  that 
the  plants  do  not  become  dry  after  water- 
ing has  commenced,  or  when  water  is 
next  applied  many  bulbs  will  split.  Water- 
ing or  feeding  will  be  unnecessary  after 
July. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  time  of  lifting.  On  light  soils,  such 
as  experienced  here,  all  are  ready  by 
August  7;  if  left  after  that  date  the 
result  is  a  second  growth  of  roots  from  the 
bulb,  and  consequently  splitting  and  dis- 
tortion. On  heavy  soils  a  fortnight  or 
more  longer  may  often  be  necessary,  but 
no  bulb  should  be  left  on  the  bed  after  the 
first  sign  of  softness  at  the  neck. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  when  lifting 
not  to  bruise  the  bulbs.  The  loose  skin 
should  be  carefully  removed  and  the  bulbs 
sponged  over,  removed  to  a  dry,  sunny 
place,  and  placed  on  a  soft  bed  to  ripen. 

For  ordinary  use  the  soil  may  be  pre- 
pared as  previously  advised,  and  when  the 
weather  permits  in  February  or  March  it 
should  be  trodden  and  raked  over,  leaving 
a  fine  level  surface.  Sow  thinly  in  shallow 
drills  15  inches  apart.  Very"  little  thin- 
ning will  be  necessary.  Make  frequent 
use  of  the  hoe.  If  mildew  makes  its 
appearance  after  cold  rains  following  great 
heat,  one  of  the  best  remedies  is  to  spray 
the  plants  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap, 
sulphur,  and  water,  allowing  two  ounces 
of  soft  soap  and  half  a  pound  of  sulphur 
to  each  gallon  of  water,  all  badly  affected 
specimens  being  first  removed  and  burnt. 
E.  /'.  Janes,  Wroxton  Gardens,  Banbury, 


MR. 


REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA/ 


XXV.— BACK   TO    WOLVESDEN. 

So  at  length,  our  tour  accomplished,  we  moved 
back  again  over  the  pass  to  our  palace  in  the 
Valley  of  Rocks  and  Wolves.  It  is  an  astonish- 
ing thing  just  now  to  watch  the  appearance 
everywhere  of  what  I  believe  to  be  Scopolia 
tangutica,  for  its  cabbagy  noses  burst  the  soil 
asunder  in  great  clods,  after  the  way  of  an 
Eremurus,  and  up  it  comes  huddling,  almost  as 
you  watch  it,  like  some  uncanny  green  gnome 
erupting  from  the  cellars  of  the  world.  It  will 
in  time  develop  an  ample  stature,  this  strange 
thing,  and  big  urn-shaped  capsules  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  squats  clos?  to  the  soil,  displaying 
already  amid  its  voluminous  foliage  the  lurid 
green  and  brown  bells  of  its  blossoms.  It 
is  essentially  a  plant  of  cultivated  land,   and  its 


•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  issues  for  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28,  1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
April  10  and  24,  May  1,  IS  and  *9,  June  12  and  19,  July  3 
ami  in,  November  13,  20  and  27,  December  11  and  25,  1915, 
and  January  S,  19KJ. 
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fringes,  occurring  even  round  Wolvesden  House 
itself.  A  little  further  on,  and  the  air  is  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  the  prevailing  Daphne 
(see  fig.  16).  This  is  not,  I  think,  the 
same  as  last  year's,  and  is,  if  possible, 
likely  to  be  even  more  valuable.  It  is  a 
neat,  small,  twiggy  bush  of  about  18  inches,  and 
the  flowers  are  always  terminal,  never  appearing 
along  the  sprays,  as  in  last  season's.     They  open 


Fig.  12. — mr.  Reginald  farrer's  explorations. 


Looking  down  Southerly  Beck  towards  Wolvesden,  which 

lies  at  the  bottom  immediately  under  tne  near  peak  on 

the   left. 


pale,  pinky  lilac,  but  either  albinos  occur  with 
remarkable  frequency  or  the  flowers  very  soon 
pass  into  a  clear  ivory-white;  for  ivory-white  is 
the  colour  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  bushes  one  sees. 
The  scent  is  very  pure  and  delicious,  it  has  not 
the  heavy  metallic  tang  of  most  Daphnes,  but 
rather  sweeps  one  away  on  the  wings  of  memory 
to  the  Cima  Tombea  in  June,  though  this  Da 
Tung  Daphne,  for  an  exception,  is  not  a  plant 
of  the  limestone. 

But  the  glory  now  most  urgent  for  our  notice 
is  the  Isopyrum.  Everywhere  last  year,  in  all 
the  limestone  cliffs,  we  had  gathered  what  I'm- 
dom,  uncorrected,  believed,  on  the  strength,  of 
his  Veitchian  collections,  to  be  I.  grandiflorum. 
And  a  pretty  thing  it  was,  with  large,  waxen 
flowers  of  skim-milk  white  that  very  rarely  passed 
to  a  dim  blue.  And  yet  I  never  could  help 
wondering  about  it.  Why  had  it  been  described 
with  such  ecstasies  of  enthusiasm — and  surely 
it  had  also  been  described  as  purple-blue  ? 
Tie  puzzle  could  only  then  be  solved  by  sup- 
posing in  its  collectors  a  similar  generous 
measure  of  kind-heartedness  to  that  which  so 
tenderly  treated  the  Wilsonian  Brambles. 
No  true  collector  damns  with  faint  praise,  and 
failing  all  else,  a  Rubus  may  have  some  beauty 
to  rhapsodise  over  in  its  rootage,  as  Katisha 
had  in  her  left  elbow.  But  there  is  no  such 
need  of  charity,  I  find,  to  explain  the  praise  of 
the  Isopyrum,  for  all  the  rocks  and  grottos  and 
cliffs  of  the  Da  Tung  Alps  are  hung  with  masses 
of  an  Isopyrum,  which  I  will  coldly  describe 
as  being  among  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  It  appears  (in  the.  lack  of 
specimens  for  comparison)  identical,  indeed,  with 
last  year's;  but  the  flowers  are  about  twice  the 
size,  and  of  the  most  gorgeous  lavender-purple, 
often  suggesting  (but  that  they  are  thinner  in 
texture)  some  glorified  and  exaggerated  Anemone 
nemorosa  Allenii.  And  this  must  assuredly  be 
the  genuine  I.  grandiflorum  ;  if  not,  w]lat  name 
is  noble  enough  for  it?    I  anxiously  hope  that,  this 


year  I  may  get  a  sufficient  abundance  of  seed  to 
outweigh  the  notorious  difficulty  of  raising  it. 
Not,  indeed,  that  germination  is  so  much  the 
difficulty  (if  the  seed  be  fresh)  as  the  seedlings' 
intense  dislike  of  being  handled  or  disturbed. 
Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any  would  be  to  prick 
them  out  when  very  small  into  the  cliff-crevices 
that  are  to  be  their  permanent  home.  For,  let  it 
be  remembered,  this  Isopyrum  is  always  and 
everywhere  as  absolutely  saxatile  as  Ph'yteuma 
comosum.  I  trust  a  photograph  may  follow  later 
on,  to  give  some  notion  of  the  glory  that  is  at 
present  only  beginning. 

On  the  high  ridges  there  is  still  no  life,  unless 
it  be  Primula  blattea,  glaring  amid  the  pale, 
dead  herbage  in  violent  tones  of  crimson  and 
purple.  P.  blattea  is  last  year's  P.  No.  8, 
the  Veitchian  P.  "purpurea."  At  least,  so  I 
believe,  though  this  plant,  absolutely  identical  in 
look  and  habit  with  P.  blattea.  seems  to  be 
usually  of  a  much  redder  colouring,  often  has 
white  powder  on  scapes  and  pedicels,  and  wears 
a  very  minute,  close  pubescence  on  its  leaves 
which  I  cannot  remember  on  the  more  glossy 
foliage  of  P.  blattea.  These,  however,  are  two 
curious  quillets,  and  I  cannot  really  doubt  that 
the  species  is  the.  same.  It  is  truly  superb,  any- 
how, in  the  almost  vindictive  ferocity  of  its 
colouring,  that  blazes  here  and  there  amid  the 
universal  cool  lavender  heads  of  P.  stenocalyx 
dealbata,  profusely  peppered  over  the  moor- 
land, with  Iris  goniocarpa  perking  up  at  inter- 
vals. Here  and  there,  too,  the  huge  moony  coun- 
tenance of  Meconopsis  integrifolia  still  peers 
amid  the  brushwood,  Trollius  pumilus  (fig. 
13)  makes  little  blots  of  gold  in  the  damp 
grass,  and  the  lavender  of  P.  stenocalyx 
is  repeated  in  a  warmer  tone  by  a  neat 
and  perennial  (or  monocarpic?)  stocked  Ery- 
simum, whose  single  stem  rises  to  three  or 
four   inches,   unfolding   a  shallow    dome   of   rosy 


yet  to  come,  though  emerging  shoots  of  at  least 
two  Gentians  already  rouse   my  hopes. 

In    the    valley   things   move   faster,    and   the 

Primula  is  almost  vanished.  Big  crimson  Paeonies 

begin  to  stud  the  copse,  a  large  glaucous-leaved 

Corydahs  flops  its   loose  pink  racemes   from  the 

rocks,  and  the   Rhododendrons  daily  advance  in 

splendour.     A  golden  Pea-flowered  thing  abounds 

in  the  scrub  (it  promised  .■sheets  of  yellow  on  the 

plain  of     Tien    Tang    Ssu,     when    the    field    of 

hyacinth    sweetness    should    be    faded),   and    the 

other   day  our   servants    brought  in  a   new  Iris. 

Ihey    brought   the.    whole    enormous   mass   of   it 

(the  only  specimen   at  present  known   to   us),   to 

save  its   blooms  from  being  successively   cropped 

by  passing  Thibetian  shepherd   boys,   anxious  to 

please  us  every   day  with  specimens.     At  first  I 

was  greatly   thrilled   over   it,    on    account  of  its 

rich    and    beautiful    colouring,    for,    though    the 

flower  is  a  trifle  thin  in   design,   it  is  of=a  soft 

violet   purple,   and    the   fall   is    of   quite    special 

splendour,   best   to   be    described  as  of  a  purple 

so    velvety   and   intense    as  to   be  almost    black, 

fading  delicately  at  the  hem,  and   flaked  solidly 

(not  so  much  veined  or  suffused)    down  the  centre 

with  dense  creamy  white  that  seems  to  stand  off 

in  relief  from  the  midnight  darkness  of  the  ground 

colour.      At  present,  however,   I  am    inclined   to 

wonder  whether  it  is  only  the  shock  of  removal 

that  has  given    those    falls  such  a  disinclination 

to  open  properly,  or  whether  they  always  mean 

to  remain  screwed  up  at  the  end.     Also,  I  wonder 

whether  the  great  volume  of  long  pointed  leaves 

is  not  a  little  rank  and  excessive  for  the  flowers 

that  poke  here  and  there  among  them,  on  scapes 

not  much  shorter  than  the  foliage.     But  perhaps 

these  are  both  false  alarms,  to  be   corrected   by 

sight  of  an  undisturbed  mass  in  full  bloom.     And, 

even  at  the  worst,  the  gorgeous  colouring  on  the 

fall  of  I.  sp.  "kelaina"  ought  to  make  it  of  use 

for    breeding.         It    has   a    small    pervasive   fra- 


Fig.   13. — trollius  pumilus   growing   wild  in    china. 


lilac  flowers,  enhanced  by  a  delicious  fragrance 
of  Clove  Carnation.  These  are  at  present,  in 
mid  June,  all  the  flowers  of  the  Alps ;  the 
heights  above  are  still  in  snow,  and  the  huge 
uplands  and  aretes  still  too  securely  asleep  to 
give   any   sign    of    their  more    precious   children 


grance,  its  pollen  is  white,  and  it  1i\.-n  among 
the  hyacinthine  Iris  here  on  the  loess,  just  below 
the  path-side  as  you  go  down  the  valley.  But,  as 
I  say,  only  the  one  clump  has  yet  been  observed, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
others.     Reginald  Farrer. 


January  15,  1916.] 
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FINCER-AND-TOE    ON    SEAKALE. 


The  disease  of  roots  of  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and 
other  cruciferous  plants  caused  by  Plasmodio- 
phora  brassiuae  is  so  well  known  to  gardeners 
that  a  ili -tailed  description  of  the  symptoms  is 
unnecessary.  It  is,  however,  not  to  well  known 
when  it  occurs  on  Seakale,  and  the  object  of  this 
short  note,  is  to  enable  growers  to  recognise  it 
when  it  occurs,  so  that  steps  ran  be  taken  to 
n  the  spread  of  the  disease  before  the  soil 
bi  omes  badlj  infected.  I  lie  ai  compa :;.  ing  illus- 
tration (tig.  14;  shows  a  branched  root  of  Sea- 
kale,  one  arm  of  which  is  healthy,  the  other  with 
the  disease  in  the  earl}  stages.  The  plant  was 
grown  on  light  sandy  soil,  somewhat  deficient 
ill  lime.  Plants  from  cuttings  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  were  not  so  badlj  affected  as  plants 
of  two  or  more  years'  standing.  The  latter  made 
poor  top  growth,  and  when  dug  the  roots  were 
much  hypertrophied-,  or  reduced  to  a  foul  smell- 
ing, soft,  putrefying  mass.  Win  win  ins  and  other 
soil  insects  frequently  attack  the  swellings.  If 
a  swollen  rool  i-  Cut  across  and  examined,  ;i 
will  he  seen  that  the  vascular  central  cylinder 
looks  very  opaque,  and  of  a  distinct  grey  colour. 
The  cortical  tissue  frequently  breaks  away.  The 
most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  disease 
is  to  dress  the  soil  heavily  with  quicklime  (air 
slaked),  at  the  rate  of  about  3-4  tons  per  acre, 
and  to  avoid  growing  cruciferous  plants  on  the 
affected  land  for  at  leant  four  years.  This  lat- 
ter, however,  is  practically  impossible  in  small 
gardens  where  space  is  limited.  There  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  lime  the  soil  heavily,  and 
remove  as  many  roots  as  possible.  'I  his  is  rather 
difficult,  a-  Seakale  is  deep-rooting, and  the  roots 
break  easily,  hut  the  time  spent  in  doing  this 
thoroughly  is  well  repaid  All  rotten  and  affected 
roots  should  be  burnt  at  nine,  the  implements 
used  in  digging  should  In'  disinfected  with 
formalin  (1  part  commercial  formalin  to  5-10 
pails  water),  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  walk   from  infected   on    to  uninfected   land,   as 

the   soil   carried   on  the   I ts  of  the  worker  can 

spread  the  disease. 

.■seakale  cuttings  should,  of  course,  be  taken 
from  absolutely  healthy  plants,  or  else  a  fresh 
stmk  bought  in.  and  they  should  be  stored  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  soil  or  ashes  mi  Ned  with  lime. 
When  planting  out  in  the  spring  a  little  slaked 
lime  should  be  dropped  into  each  hole  before  the 
cutting  is  Inserted.  The  infected  land  should 
be  cropped,  as  far  as  possible,  with  more  per- 
manent crops,  such-  as  Strawberries,  bush 
fruits,  etc.,  and  not  sown  with  cruci- 
ferous vegetables.  Should  it  be  necessary 
I.,  sow  turnips,  etc..  on  doubftul  soil,  it  is  as 
well  to  scatter  lime  in  the  drills  shortly  before, 
or  at  the  time  of  sowing.  ]>.  M.  Cayley,  John 
I  it  net  Horticultural  Institution. 


are  examined,  the  red  or  yellow  ground  colour 
will  become  visible,  but  still  with  no  markings 
and  unmodified.  Then  in  still  lower  buds  the 
markings  will  begin  to  appear  (on  one,  or  on  two 
petals),  and   in   this  or  the   next  oldest   bud  the 


THE    FLORIST'S   CLADIOLUS. 

(Continued  from  p.  25.) 


Wh  may  also  study  the  development  of  th-> 
flower  from  another  direction.  Just  as  tho 
embryo  in  development  recapitulates  in  brief  the 
phyletic  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  race,  so 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  development  of  the 
bud  an  indication  of  the  order  of  the  evolution 
of  the  colour,  form,  and  markings  of  the  variety. 
If  the  buds  of  a  spike  are  successively  examined 
f ri  mi  the  top  downwards,  at  a  time  when  the 
first  or  lowest  is  still  unopened,  in  the  youngest 
buds  there  will  be  no  colour  and  no  markings 
visible  on  any  of  the  six  petals,  the  three  inner 
series  petals  will  be  alike  and  unmodified,  but 
smaller  than  the  three  of  the  outer  series.  (The 
lust  varieties  for  this  examination  are  Lemoinei 
seedlings  of  Professor  Le  Monnier  and  Eldorado 
type,  which  have  a  very  dark  red-brown  blotch 
on  a  light  red  or  yellow  ground,  so  that  the 
markings  can  be  seen  at  their  earliest  appear- 
nnee.)     As    older   buds,    lower   down    the    spike, 


./ 


KlO.      14. — BRANCHED     ROOT     OF     SEAKALE. 

(a)  Healthy  branch,     (b)  Diseased  branch. 

modification  in  size  and  form  of  the  top  petal 
from  the  two  lower  side  petals  of  the  inner  series 
can  be  distinguished. 

Apparently,    then,     this     semi-peloriate     form 

arises  by  the  lification  of,  or  substitution  for, 

the  Normal  form,  and  this  change  takes  place 
in  the  flowers  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
is    not    determined   in    the   corm   before    growth 


Fig.  15. — cross  section  of  seakale  roots. 

Upper  fig.,  healthy  ;  lower,  diseased. 

begins.  This  view  is  still  further  supported  by 
the  position  of  the  stamens  in  these  semi- 
peloriate  flowers.  The  stamens  in  the  Gladiolus 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  three  outer  series 
petals,  or  rather  from  that  part  of  the  tube 
which   is  the  continuation  of   these  petals.     They 


stand,  therefore,  at  120°  apart  on  the  circum- 
ference, and  at  first  they  are  disposed  so  that 
the  anther-slits  face  their  respective  petals.  In 
the  erect  flowers  of  the  Reversion  and  Actino- 
inorphic  forms,  the  stamens  in  the  fully  open 
flowers  remain  more  or  less  in  this  position.  In 
the  Normal  or  Zygomorphic  form  the  anthers  are 
disposed  in  a  triple  row,  with  their  slits  facing 
front  and  downwards.  In  order  to  attain  this 
position,  besides  the  bending  forward,  it  is  i 
sary  for  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  facing  the 
two  upper  side  petals  to  have  a  considerable 
twist,  of  equal  amount— about  100°  to  120° — 
and  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  bring  their 
anthers  in  line  with  the  anther  of  the  stamen 
facing  the  bottom  petal,  and  this  twist  is  plainly 
visible. 

In  the  semi-peloriate  form,  where  one  of  the 
inner  series  petals  is  now  the  bottom  petal,  the 
whole  flower  must  have  turned  through  a  certain 
angle,  and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  twist  of  the  Normal  flower.  The 
alterations  and  readjustments,  therefore,  of  the 
twisting  of  the  hlann  nts  necessary  to  bring  the 
three  anthers  into  the  same  position  (the  posi- 
tion which  is  the  lust  for  fulfilling  the  function 
of  cross-fertilisation)  are  very  complex.  And 
partly  on  that  account,  and  partly,  no  doubt. 
because  the  essential  organs  are  more  highly 
specialised  structures,  and  therefore  less  capable 
of  a  sudden  large  modification  (unless,  as  in  the 
erect  flowers,  it  is  a  reversion  to  a  form  they 
have  once  passed  through  in  the  course  of  their 
evolutionary  development),  the  stamens  in  these 
flowers  are  generally  more  or  less  irregularly  dis- 
posed. The  two  stamens  which  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  two  outer  series  petals,  which  are 
now  the  two  lower  side  petals,  are  able  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  change,  which  is  not 
large  (theoretically  60°,  but  actually  only  about 
30°),  though  it  is  a  reversal  in  the  case  of  one 
stamen.  But  the  stamen  which  springs  from 
the  petal  which  is  now  the  topmost  would  have 
to  twist  through  180°  to  present  the  anther  slits 
front  and  downwards.  This  twist  is  sometimes 
actually  accomplished,  but  generally  the  stamen 
is  only  partly  twisted,  and  often  simply  remains 
semi-erect  at  the  back  of  the  flower  behind  the 
style,  ami  facing  the  petal. 

Further  details  might  be  added  in  support, 
especially  from  the  observation  of  flowers  where 
the  transition  is  incomplete,  and  the  results  when 
a  variety  of  a  well-established  strain  of  Florist's 
Gladioli  is  crossed  with  a  species  having  strongly 
marked  characters,  such  as  primuliiius.  But 
these,  though  of  very  great  interest,  are  difficult 
to  describe,  and  the  considerations  already  given 
afford  sufficient  grounds  to  suggest  that  the 
change  is  nut  primarily  or  directly  a  genetic  one, 
that  it  is  a  sudden  and  recent  one,  and  that  it 
is  induced  largely  by  the  environment.  Neverthe- 
less, though  the  actual  form  is  unfixed,  and,  I 
believe,  unfixable,  the  disposition  or  tendency  to 
produce  these  semi-peloriate  flowers  is  inherit- 
able.    A.  J.  Bliss. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


CONFESSIONS   0F_A   NOVICE    VII. 

It  was  some  months  ago  when  I  promised 
myself  the  pleasure  of  making  a  confession  on  the 
subject  of  winter-forcing  of  vegetables.  Th<-  Sea 
kale,  the  Chicory  and  Endive  were  ready  for 
forcing,  and,  although  my  gardener  shook  his 
head  and  advised  the  cook  privately  that  she  had 
better  not  rely  too  confidently  on  these  items  for 
supplies,  I  regarded  this  pessimism  rather  as  an 
example  of  a  subtle  form  of  insurance  against 
risk  than  as  a  sure  foreboding  of  failure.  I  was 
aware,  of  course,  that  if  I  were  possessed  of 
heated  frames  or  houses,  I  should  achieve 
speedier  results ; 'but,  nevertheless — so  I  reasoned 
to  myself — in  spite  of  the  lack  of  these  adven- 
titious aids,  I  am  bound  to  meet  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success.  For  are  not  beginners  pro- 
verbially lucky  ? 
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So  we  embarked  on  the  adventure.  The  Sea- 
kale  was  "earthed  up  "  with  a  mixture  of  ashes 
and  light  soil.  The  Chicory  was  transplanted  in 
cold  frames,  the  glass  of  which  was  covered  with 
straw  and  leaves.  Cloches  were  placed  over  the 
Lettuces  in  the  sunny  southward-facing  beds. 
The  Dandelions  were  covered  by  means  of  boxes 
blackened  inside. 

No  longer,  alas  !  a  child,  I  did  not  commit 
the  infantile  error  of  precipitancy,  but  waited 
in  cheerful  confidence  until  the  Endives,  white 
and  curly  and  succulent,  should  be  ready  for  the 
salad.  Then  on  one  fine  morning,  almost  the 
only  fine  morning  that  this  winter  has  vouch- 
safed to  us,  I  proceeded  to  examine  and  garner 
in  my  first  forced  crop. 

The  frame  was  opened.  The  Endive  was  not 
there.  It  had  vanished.  This  was  more  than 
even  the  gardener — in  his  most  pessimistic 
moments — had  apprehended.  We  gazed  at  one 
another,  I  speechless,  he  monosyllabic.  "Rats," 
he  said ;  and  rats  it  was.  A  cleaner  job  could  not 
have  been  made  by  locusts. 

Then  it  was  that  I  congratulated  myself  on 
my  forethought ;  for  other  of  the  Endive  had 
been  left  in  the  ground,  nearly  covered  with  large 
flower-pots  the  holes  of  which  had  been  stopped. 
We  turned  to  them,  and  on  removing  the  pots 
I  found  a  sodden  mass  of  limp  foliage,  on  which 
slugs  of  all  sizes  had  undoubtedly  been  feasting. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  annoyed  with  the  slugs, 
for  had  I  not  read  again  and  again  in  these  pages 
the  advice  from  the  peas  of  experts,  "  Take  pre- 
cautions against  slugs  by  sprinkling  soot  and 
lime  about  the  plants  "  ? 

No  more  tactful  man  exists  than  my  gardener, 
and,  to  dispel  my  gloom,  he  drew  my  attention  to 
the  Celery  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  "  We  could 
have  won  a  '  Daily  Mail '  prize  with  them  if 
they  had  held  a  show  in  winter ;  that  Celery 
ought  to  be  called  Nelson's  Monument."  We 
had  a  pleasant  talk  on  the  subject  of  Celery,  and 
as  we  talked  he  was  leading  me  away  towards  the 
new  Rose  beds ;  but  I,  intent  on  discovering 
how  the  other  crops  had  fared,  edged  towards  the 
Seakale.  Observing  my  direction,  the  gardener 
remarked,  "  The  postman  never  will  shut  the 
gate  after  him."  This  time  it  was — or  purported 
to  be — rabbits.  In  any  case  the  Seakale  had  as 
surely  lost  its  head  as  I  my  equanimity.  "  But 
surely  rabbits  don't  burrow  under  ashes  after 
Seakal°,"  I  asked.  "You  never  can  tell  till 
you've  lost  it  what  these  vermin  will  eat;  but 
perhaps  it  was  a  hare.  A  pity  we  did  not  lift 
them  and  do  them  in  those  forty  thieves  pots  you 
told  me  of."  A  description  of  Seakale  forcing 
pots  which  made  the  sun  shine  again  for  me.  A 
glance  at  the  Chicory — best  of  all  winter-forced 
vegetables — was  sufficient  to  complete  the  tale 
of  failure.  Evidently  rats  do  not  like  Chicory, 
but  they  appear  to  object  to  our  cultivating 
things  they  do  not  care  about,  for  they  had  laid 
them  out  in  rows ;  like  pallid  sleeping  ghosts 
those   plants   appeared.  The    Dandelion    had 

grown,  and  the  rats  had  spared  it,  but  the  cover- 
ing of  leaves  was  too  thin  or  else  there  were 
chinks  in  the  frames;  in  any  case,  it  was  green- 
ish, although,  a6  a  matter  of  fact,  none,  or  not 
much,  the  worse  for  that.  But  what  a  lot  of 
Dandelions  go  to  one  salad  !  Seeing  me  sorry 
the  gardener  became  quite  grimly  cheerful. 
"Next  year,"  he  said,  "we'll  force  them.  Now  I 
know  they  can  grow  in  the  dark,  I'll  keep  the 
vermin  out  if  I  have  to  box  them  in  the  garage." 
Here  the  vestry  roadman  appeared  with  a  load 
of  road  sweepings,  and  the,  gardener  went  off 
to  show  him  where  to  tip  it,  remarking  as  he 
went,  "  I  never  make  two  messes  of  a  job."  Was 
he  referring  to  the  dumping,  or  was  it  a  pro- 
mise? In  either  case  it  is  true,  for  he  is  one  of 
those  men,  not  rare  in  gardens,  who  have  the 
gift  of  learning  swiftly  from  one  lesson  of  ex- 
perience. He  makes  mistakes,  because  a  parti- 
cular experience  has  not  come  his  way  ;  but  he 
never  makes  stupid  mistakes.  Would  that  the 
same  could  be  said  of  his  master  and  friend. 
A.   X. 
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HYBRID    NERINES. 

I  send  a  box  containing  two  umbels  of  hybrid 
Nerines,  which  I  raised  some  years  ago  by  cross- 
ing N.  undulata  ?  with  N.  pudica  <J  •  I  should 
be  interested  to  learn  if  any  hybrid  of  the  same 
parentage  is  known  in  England? 

These  hybrids  show  two  peculiarities.  (1) 
They  are  self-sterile,  and  sterile  also  with  pollen 
of  N.  undulata.  I  have  not  been  able  to  try 
the  pollen  of  the  other  parent,  N.  pudica. 
Sterility  is  not  uncommon  in  hybrid  Amaryllid- 
aceous  plants ;  a  hatch  of  hybrid  Hippeastrums 
I  raised  in  1880  from  H.  Tettanii  ?  x  H. 
reticulatum  fol.  vittatis  was  always  sterile.  (2) 
They  flower  much  later  than  the  parents. 
Under  the  identical  treatment  N.  undulata 
and  N.  pudica  are  in  full  flower  with  me 
early  in  November.  These  hyhrids  flower  at 
Christmas,  and  some  also  in  January.  Dr. 
Attilio  Sagionieri;  Castello,  near  Florence,  Italy. 

[The  spikes  sent  represent  an  elegant  hybrid  of 
the  small -flowered  class,  with  white  flowers 
tinged  with  lilac,  and  are  intermediate  in  form 
b?tween  the  two  parents,  which  belong  to  dis- 
tinct sections,  N.  undulata  having  wavy  decimate 
segments,  while  N.  pudica  has  broader  and  more 
equally  arranged   petals. 

Examination  of  the  ovaries  show  that  the  hy- 
brid is  not  necessarily  sterile,  for  healthy,  well- 
developed  ovules  are  present  in  each.  The 
failure  to  mature  seeds  is  probably  due  to  defec- 
tive polien. 

Supposed  sterility  in  Hippeastrum  has  been 
overcome  by  the  introduction  of  pollen  of  a 
widely  separated  but  distinct  species,  an  in- 
stance being  Hippeastrum  O'Brienii,  which  was 
obtained  by  crossing  the  beautiful  form  of  H. 
pardinum,  known  as  "  Dombrains,"  which 
could  not  be  fertilised  with  its  own  or  allied  pol- 
len, hut  produced  seeds  when  fertilised  with  H. 
reticulatum  fol.  vittatis,  which  has  seeds  quite  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  the  scale-like  seeds  of  typi- 
cal  Hippeastrum.  Seeds  were  also  obtained  from 
H.  procerum  (the  blue  Hippeastrum,  Card. 
Chron.,  July  27,  1912,  Coloured  Supplement), 
by  crossing  it  with  H.  reticulatum  fol.  vittatis, 
but  the  seedlings  did  not  develop,  although  the 
seed  germinated.  Nerine  undulata  has  not  been 
much  used  in  recent  work  of  hybridising,  the 
much  larger  and  stronger  N.  flexuosa  "being 
selected  for  preference.  Dean  Herbert  raised  N. 
Mitchamiae  between  N.  undulata  and  N.  curvi- 
folia,  N.  pulchello-undulata.  and  N.  humilis-un- 
dulata,  and  in  more  recent  times  N.  Camii  is  re- 
corded, as  apparently  the  reverse  cross  of  N. 
Mitchamiae;  N.  erubescens,  between  undulata 
and  flexuosa;  and  N.  roseo-crispa,  the  reverse 
cross  of  N.  erubescens.  N.  pudica  has  not  been 
commonly  available  for  crossing,  but  N. 
O'Brienii  and  its  many  pretty  varieties  raised 
between  N.  pudica  and  N.  Plantii  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  N.  amabilis,  between  N.  pudica 
and  N.  humilis,  are  known. — Ens.] 


Exhibitions  in  South  Africa. -H.M.  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  (Mr. 
H.  E.  Gauntlett)  reports  that,  according  to  in- 
formation received  from  the  Union  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  the  follow- 
ing agricultural  shows  in  South  Africa  during 
1916  ;— Rosebank,  February  29-March  3 ;  Bloem- 
fontein.  March  21-24;  Johannesburg,  April  24- 
29.  In  most  shows  of  this  class  facilities  are 
offered  to  manufacturers  or  agents  to  exhibit 
and  demonstrate  the  working  of  machinery,  etc. 
Communications  in  this  connection  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  Agricultural  Society's 
Show,  Rosebank,  South  Africa,  or  as  the  case 
may   be. 


The  Week*  s  Work.  J3 

THE    HARDY     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   J.   G.  Weston,  Gardener  to   Lady   Northcotb,  East- 
well  Park,  Kent. 

Spraying.— There  are  several  good  washes  for 
spraying  fruit  trees;  for  neglected  orchards  an 
alkali  spray  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  If 
sprayed  thoroughly  over  every  part  of  the  tree 
it  will  destroy  all  mosses,  lichen  growths,  and 
many  insect  pests  which  lurk  in  the  crevices 
and  rough  bark  of  neglected  trees.  There 
are  excellent  spraying  machines  on  the  market, 
and  if  many  trees  are  to  be  treated,  a 
machine  sprayer  will  prove  a  good  investment. 
Choose  a  calm  day  for  the  work,  for  when  the 
wind  is  high  much  of  the  spray  fluid  is  wasted. 
The  older  method,  which  was  extensively  prac- 
tised before  spraying  became  general — that  of 
throwing  a  quantity  of  lime  through  the  branches 
on  a-  still,  damp  day — has  still  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  lime  cleanses  the  branches  of  moss 
and  other  foreign  growth,  and  when  washed  off 
by  the  rains  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  roots. 
Wrhere  poultry,  sheep,  or  other  stock  is  kept  in 
orchards,  there  is  not  such  need  for  regular 
manuring,  but  a  dressing  of  lime  after  the  trees 
have  been  pruned  and  sprayed  is  very  bene- 
ficial. 

Young  Trees.— In  orchards  where  the  trees- 
have  been  pruned  regularly,  the  routine  is 
simple.  A  good  foundation  for  the  tree  having 
been  laid  in  previous  years,  and  the  trees  kept 
thin  and  moderately  shortened  each  season,  they 
will  have  strong,  firm  branches  practically 
studded  with  fruit  spurs  their  whole  length.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  shorten  any  shoots  not  re- 
quired for  extension,  remembering  that  the 
growths  must  never  be  crowded.  If  the  trees 
have  borne  heavy  crops,  manure  should  be  used 
in  moderation,  after  forking  the  soil  lightly  under 
the  trees. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By     WXLLXAH    F.    Rowles.    Gardener    to    Major    HOARE, 
Ellisfield   Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Propagating  the  Stock  of  Bidding 
Plants.— By  this  time  the  gardener  should  know 
approximately  the  number  of  plants  he  requires 
of  each  species  and  variety  for  summer  bedding. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  pastime  in  the  long 
evenings  than  working  out  new  bedding  schemes 
in  improvements  on  those  hitherto  practised. 
Armed  with  this  knowledge  the  grower  is  enabled 
to  work  up  sufficient  stock  to  meet  his  needs 
with  the  usual  margin  for  safety.  I  refer 
especially  to  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium, 
Calceolaria,  Lobelia,  Marguerite,  Heliotrope, 
Ageratum,  Salvia  splendens,  S.  patens  and  simi- 
lar subjects  of  a  tender  nature  ;  also  border  Chry- 
santhemums. Roots  of  the  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  planted  in  boxes  and  brought  into  a 
warm  house  or  pit  for  the  puupose  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  cuttings  which  are  easily  rooted  in  a 
propagating  case  rilled  with  pure  sand.  By  using 
sand  for  cuttings  of  these  and  all  other  soft- 
wooded  plants  I  find  that  they  root  more  quickly, 
are  less  likely  to  damp  off  and  may  be  potted 
or  boxed  up  without  damaging  a  single  root. 
Moreover,  the  sand  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Much  labour  is  also  saved,  for  the  cut- 
tings may  be  rapidly  pressed  into  the  wet  sand 
Immediately  the  cuttings  are  inserted  they  are 
well  watered  to  settle  the  sand  close  against  the 
stems  of  the  cuttings.  If  more  stock  of  any  par- 
ticular variety  of  herbaceous  Phlox  is  required 
a  few  roots  should  be  brought  into  a  warm  house. 
The  shoots  for  cuttings  may  be  pulled  off  and 
dibbled  into  the  sand  as  they  become  available. 
Last  year  I  put  into  a  vinery  on  January  28 
three  plants,  each  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
one's  hand,  and  was  able  during  the  spring  to 
raise  from  them  298  plants  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  a  border.  Of  these  I  have  now  270,  which 
should    flower-    much   better    during    the    coming 
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A  Garden  Diary.  -I  would  strongly  emphasise 
the  great  value  to  all  who  own  or  control  a  gar- 
den of  recording  in  a  suitable  diary  everything 
of  importance  that  happens  in  the  garden.  Nod 
only  should  the  work  don.e  be  recorded,  but  the 
dates  of  the  tirst  appearance  of  flowers,  when 
they  are  at  their  best,  and  when  they  fade,  with 
observations  which  are  important  but  would 
burden  the  memory  to  retain.  We  shall  thus  be 
able  to  trace  the  behaviour  of  every  plant,  and 
the  lessons  of  success  or  failure  are  more  valu- 
able when  these  data  aic  available.  No  gardener 
needs  a  diary  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  garden, 
but  the  association  of  plants  and  colours  in  the 
beds,  the  borders  and  the  rock  garden  can  be 
better  projected  by  its  aid  even  at  a  time  when 
the  plants  aTe  not  in  flower.  Easy  reference  is 
assured  by  leaving  a  margin  in  which  is  written 
the  subjects  treated  of  each  day. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,   Gardener   to  Lady  Nuxburxholmb, 
Waiter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Pot   Vines.— Pot  vines  are  the   most    suitable 

for  very  early  forcing,  and  the  more  forward 
specimens  are  Well  on  the  move.  Let  the  forcing 
be  done  as  much  as  [possible  during  the  day 
time.  Replace  the  fermenting  material  if  the 
heat  has  declined,  for  this  is  better  than  using 
much  dry  fire-heat ;  moreover,  the  hot-bed  will 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  roots  and  create  a 
natural  atmospheric  moisture.  Let  the  work  of 
disbudding  and  stopping  the  shoots  receive  proper 
attention  as  it  becomes  necessary.  Overhead 
syringings  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
leaves  have  developed,  but  the  walls  and  all 
other  bare  spaces  should  be  damped  as  often  as 
is  necessary.  Let  the  temperature  range  from 
55°  to  60°,  according  to  the  weather,  until  the 
vines  come  into  flower,  when  it  should  be  raised 
to  65°  to  68°  by  night,  with  a  suitable  increase 
by  day.  Remove  all  surplus  bunches,  leaving 
one  only  on  each  lateral,  and  do  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  tie  the  shoots,  but  keep  the 
growing  points  from  the  glass.  Although  growth 
must  not  be  crowded,  endeavours  should  be  made 
to  get  the  trellis-work  well  furnished  with 
healthy  foliage.  Pay  careful  attention  to  water- 
ing the  roots,  using  tepid  water  only  for  the 
present:  later  the  roots  may  be  given  weak 
liquid  manure  and  other  stimulants. 

Permanent  Vines.— The  general  treatment 
recommended  above  for  vines  in  pots  applies,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  early  permanent  vines.  The 
night  temperature  in  bouses  just  started  may 
range  from  45  to  48°,  increasing  the  warmth  as 
the  vines  advance  in  growth,  but  do  not  prac- 
tise hard  forcing  in  the  early  stages.  See  that 
the  borders  are  in  a  suitable  condition  of  mois- 
ture, watering  with  tepid  water  when  necessary. 
Admit  a  little  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The 
early  Muscat  house  should  be  closed  if  this  has 
not  been  done  already,  so  that  it  will  pi  idu  <■ 
ripe  Grapes  in  July. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

Bv    T.   W.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to  W.   R.    Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow*,    Gloucestershire. 

Winter  -  flowering  Cvpripediums,  —  The 
winter-flowering  Cypripedinms  constitute  a 
useful  group  of  Orchids,  and.  being  easy  of  cul- 
tivation, may  be  recommended  to  the  amateur 
and  the  gardener  who  does  not  possess  a  special 
Orchid  house.  The  best  of  the  class  is  C. 
insigne,  the  varieties  Sand era,  Sanderianum, 
Harefield  Hall,  Laura  Kimball,  and  Chantinii 
being  especially  good.  The  hybrid  C.  Leeanum, 
with  its  varieties  Corona  and  Clinkaberryanum 
are  very  useful,  while  Thalia,  Mrs.  F.  Wel- 
lesley,  Arthurianum,  nitens,  Actaeus,  langley- 
ensis,  Elatior,  Pyramus,  and  Hitchinsiae  might 
well  form  the  nucleus  of  a  collection.  C.  Fair- 
rieanum  hybrids  constitute  another  dainty  sec- 
tion, the  flowers  being  smaller  and  the  plants  less 
in  stature  than  the  more  robust  progeny  of  C.  in- 
signe. In  consequence  the  plants  do  not  require 
such  large  pots  ;  a  little  more  drainage  may  be 
used,  and  not  quite  so  much  loam  in  the  compost. 
Directly  the  flowers  are  removed  repotting  may 
bo  commenced,  but  every  plant  will  not  need 
attention  the  same  year.     Those  that  are  in  good1 


health  and  are  not  pot-bound  may  be  left  for 
another  season.  Large  specimens,  and  especially 
those  of  the  C.  insigne  type,  require  overhauling 
thoroughly  when  they  show  signs  of  decrearsed 
vigour.  This  often  becomes  apparent  when  the 
plant  has  been  left  undisturbed  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  such  cases  the  roots  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  pot,  pulled  to  pieces, 
dead  roots  and  useless  growths  cut  away, 
and  fresh  specimens  made  by  placing  several 
portions  in  the  sum:-  receptacle.  Only  the 
g  portions  should  be  retained,  dis- 
carding all  growths  more  than  a  year  old 
that  have  flowered1.  If  necessary  to  increase 
the  stock,  the  old  growths  may  be  placed 
in  small  pots;  they  will  form  new  shoots  as  the 
days  Lengthen.  Plants  that  are  in  small  re- 
cepta  les  should  in-  repotted  into  larger  ones 
without  unduly  disturbing  the  roots.  The  pots 
should  be  filled  about  «ne-third  theii  depth  with 
drainage  material,  covering  the  crocks  with  a  thin 
Layer  ol  rough  fibrous  loam.  The  rooting  medium 
should  consist  of  two  parts  best  fibrous  loam, 
and  one  part  peat  or  Osmunda -lilu v.  Lightened 
with  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  crocks.  For  the 
larger  and  more  vigorous  specimens  remove  all 
the  fine  particles  of  the  materials,  to  keep  the 
compost  in  a  lumpy  condition,  for  the  weaker 
growing    species   and    hybri  be    soil    in    a 

finer  state  of  division,  and  add  a  few- 
more  crushed  crocks.  Make  the  compost  firm 
around  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  the 
surface  must  not  be  above  the  rim  of  the 
receptacle.  When  the  operation  is  completed 
water  the  roots  with  tepid  rainwater  by  means 
of  a  fine-rose  can.  For  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
Huh  direct  watering  is  necessary,  but  the  plants 
must  not  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture,  and  to 
this  end  their  surroundings  must  l»-  kept  moist. 
Little  ventilation  is  needed  until  the  roots  com- 
mence  to  grow.  As  the  days  lengthen,  and 
the  sun  becomes  more  powerful,  protect  the 
plants  from  direct  sunshine,  and  spray  them 
lightly  overhead.  Just  before  the'plants  are  re- 
potted water  them  thoroughly,  and  if  the  roots 
adhere  firmlj  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  the  latter 
should  be  broken,  and  the  roots  detached  with- 
out injury.  In  many  collections  a  house  or 
division  is  set  apart  for  Cypripedinms.  and 
when    large  numbers  are  grown  this  is  the  best 

met  bod    i"   adopt.       The     tern] turi      should 

fluctuate  between  55°  and  60°,  but  with  sun  heat 
I  mix  rise  5°  or  10°.  in  fact  the  extra  warmth 
will  benefit  the  plants  considerably,  provided 
that  they  are  not  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for 
anv  considerable  length  of  time.  Few 
with  the  exception  of  thrips  trouble  Cypripe- 
dnms.  Thrips  may  be  kept  in  check  by- 
periodical   vaporisings. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener   to   Lady   Wantage,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Roses   in    Pots.— A  batch  of  pot    Roses  may 

he  placed  in  a  light  house  near  to  the  roof-glass 
to  furnish  early  blooms.  Cut  out  the  useless 
shoots  and  slightly  prune  the  remaining  growth. 
When  the  buds  burst  admit  air  with  great  cau- 
tion, for  cold  draughts  are  very  harmful.  The 
roots  must  be  watered  with  care,  or  mildew  will 
quickly  appear.  As  a  precaution  against  this  pest 
dust  the  foliage  lightly  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
For  the  first  two  ot  three  weeks  a  temperatuTe 
of  50°  is  ample ;  an  excess  of  fire  heat  must 
never  be  employed.  To  have  a  regular  supply 
of  blooms  place  a  fresh  batch  of  plants  indoors 
at  fortnightly  intervals. 

Chrysanthemums.- The  main  batch  of 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
by  this  date.  Varieties  which  are  shy  in  pro- 
ducing suitable  shoots  for  the  purpose  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  Peach  house  or  vinery 
which  has  just  been  started.  Remove  cuttings 
which  have  rooted  from  the  propagating  case  and 
place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house,  but  do  not 
let  them  be  subjected  to  cold  draughts. 

Cyclamen.— Plants  of  Cyclamen  latifoliurn 
which  are  in  bloom  need  careful  attention  in 
order  to  prolong  their  season  of  flowering. 
Those  which  are  used  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dwelling  should  be  changed  once  a  week.  The 
Cyclamen  needs  much  water  when  in  full  flower, 
but    not    stimulants.     Seedlings    raised    in    the 


autumn  should  be  potted  into  thumb  pots  or 
pricked  into  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  a  light 
compost.  These  young  plants  must  be  kept 
growing  gently  in  a  house  having  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  It  is 
beneficial  to  the  plants  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
fibre  or  similar  material ;  failing  this,  they  should 
be  stood  ou  a  moist  bottom  near  to  the  roof-glass. 
Spraj  them  with  rain-water  twioe  daily  during 
fine  weather. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.   It.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
\Yo>\tnn    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Broad  Beans— Make  a  sowing  ot  Broad  Beans 
m  boxes  filled  with  light  soil  to  furnish  plants 
that  will  produce  pods  early  in  the  year.  Place 
the  seeds  2  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep,  stand  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  which 
should  be  kept  closed  until  the  seeds  have  ger- 
minated,  but  afterwards  it  should  be  Mutilated 
freely,  and  as  the  plants  develop  endeavour  to 
keep  them  hardy  and  sturdy.  They  should  be 
ready  for  planting  by  about  March  10.  These 
plants  will  frequently  mature  their  p<  : 
as  those  sown  in  the  autumn  batch,  and  some- 
times earlier.  Beck's  Green  Gem  is  a  variety  to 
be  recommended. 

French  Beans.  — If  a  succession  oi  French 
Beans  is  required,  make  fortnightly  sowings  from 
now  onwards.  Sow  the  seeds  thickly  in  bpxes 
containing  light  soil,  and  transfer  the  seedlings 
to  pots  when  they  have  developed  two  good 
leaves,  allowing  six  plants  to  each  8-inch  pot, 
which  is  large  enough  for  this  batch,  although 
9  or  10-inch  pots  are  more  suitable  for  later 
plants.  A  similar  compost  to  that  advised  for 
Peas  on  p.  5  is  suitable.  Transplanted  Beans 
generally  crop  a  few  days  in  advance  of  those 
sown  direct  in  fruiting  pots,  and  greater  regu- 
larity of  cropping  is  assured,  whilst  the  plants 
will  not  need  a  top-dressing.  The  temperature 
should  range  from  60°  to  65°.  Syringe  the  plants 
daily  to  maintain  a  constantly  humid  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  necessary  to  prevent  infesta- 
tions of  red  spider.  When  the  plants  become  pot- 
bound  feed  them  once  a  week  with  a  concentrated 
fertiliser,  or  biweekly  with  applications  of 
diluted  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard. 
Osborne's  Forcing  is  a  suitable  variety  for  the 
two  first  batches,  but  for  later  sowings  choose 
one  of  the  freer  growing,   larger  sorts. 

Sea  Kale.— This  vegetable  may  be  forced  in 
a  similar  manner  as  Rhubarb,  but  darkness  is 
ia]  to  obtain  well  blanched  heads.  Some  of 
the  roots  should  be  broken  off  when  the  | 
are  lifted  to  furnish  "  sets"  for  next  season,  and 
they  may  be  prepared  for  planting  during  bad 
weather.'  The  '-thongs,"  as  they  are  termed, 
should  be  cut  into  portions  5  inches  long,  the 
upper  end  being  cut  square  and  the  lower  ob 
liquely.  When  prepared  the  sets  should  be 
tied  into  bundles  and  placed  a  few  inches  deep 
in  soil,  in  an  upright  position,  in  a  cool  spot,  in 
readiness  for  planting  early   in   April. 


THE   "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

By  P.  Aqcatlas. 

The  deficiency  of  autumn-sown  Onions  and 
early  Cauliflower  plants,  which  suffered  much  in 
November,  should  be  made  good  by  early  sowings 
in  January. 

Broccoli  should  prove  a  valuable  crop  where 
ground  is  available,,  and  where  plants  can  be  well 
grown  in  nursery  beds  they  could  follow  an  early 
crop  of  Potatos  lifted  by  the  middle  of  July. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  also  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  grower  who  has  ground  available.  If  this^ 
crop  is  sown  directly  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March,  it  will  save  extra 
labour,  and  the  plants  will  do  better  than  those 
transplanted,  especially  in  light  land. 

Horseradish  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
growers.  Germany  has  had  most  of  the  monopoly 
of  this  crop,  which  is  of  easy  cultivation.  Set 
in  March  it  only  requires  the  ground  until  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  it  can  be  lifted  as  needed 
for  market  from  the  end  of  September  till  the 
following  March. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden.    W.C 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Oar  Correspondent! 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  tlie'j  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  findhcial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions "i-  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
resjionsiblc  for  any  opinions  expressed  b.u  their 
correspondents. 

Local  ife-ws.—Corrcsiiondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
i  vents  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matins  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Welling-ton  Street.  Covent 
Garden.    London.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON     OXE     SIDE     ONLY     OF    THE     PAPER,     sent     OS 

early  in  the  neck  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
[loners,   trees,   etc     but  they  cannot  be   responsible 

for   loss  or  injury. 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuin 

deduced    from    observations    (lining    the    last    Fifty 
fears   at  Greenwich,  38.7. 
Actual    Temperature  :  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  "Hire,  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Cov<ent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  January  13 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.,  29.9.  Temp.  47°.  Weather- 
Sunny. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK 

\m  i  ,i>\y   AND  WEDNESDAY- 

Rc.se  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials.  Bulbs.  &c,  Stevens  - 

Rooms.  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 
MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY,  AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch     Bulbs,     Lilies,    &c.    at    12.     Shrubs,    K 

Herbaceous    Plants,    &c,    at    1.    by    Protheroe    and 

Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Miscellaneous  Bulbs  at  1,  450  c/s  Japanese  Liliums, 

at  3,  by  Protheroe   and  Morris. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


Gladiolus 
Hybrids 


There  are  few  species 
which  lend  themselves  so 
readily  to  hybridisation 
as  do  those  of  the  genus 
Gladiolus;  and,  although  the  forms  which 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  are 
numerous,  the  history  of  their  origin  is 
perhaps  better  known  than  is  the  case  with 
many,  or,  indeed,  most  hybrid  races. 

This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  species  themselves  are  both 
good  horticultural  plants  and  possessed  of 
strongly-marked  characteristics,  some  of 
which,  at  all  events,  are  manifested  in  the 
hybrids  to  the  formation  of  which  they 
contributed.  Hence  the  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  modern  races  of  Gladiolus  is 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  scientific 
horticulturists.  This  story  Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Hottes,  of  the  Department  of  Floriculture, 
Cornell  University,  relates  in  the  Journal 
of  Heredity* 

Although  hybrid  Gladioli  were  in  cul- 
tivation so  long  ago  as  1810,  their  number 
was  but  few.  Of  them  G.  Colvilei  and 
('•  ramosus  were  perhaps  the  best  known. 
G.  Colvilei,  with  bright  red  flowers 
marked  with  pale  purple  and  white  area 
in  the  throat,  is  a  hybrid  between  G.  car- 

•  Vol.    VI.,  No.  11,  November:  1915. 


dinalis  and  G.  tristis  var.  concolor.  The 
parentage  of  G.  ramosus  is  more 
mixed,  and  is  believed  to  derive  from  un- 
known hybrids  of  G.  cardinalis  crossed 
with  G.  oppositiflorus  —  a  tall,  many- 
flowered  Madagascar  species  characterised 
by  white  flowers,  the  throats  of  which  are 
striped  with  amethyst.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  1837  Beddinghaus,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Aremburg,  had  ramosus 
hybrids  growing  on  the  estate  in  Eng- 
heim,  as  well  as  the  Parrot  Gladiolus,  G. 
psittacinus.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Ghent  race,  G.  gandavensis,  mystery, 
which  cloaks  the  origin  of  all  things, 
descends    upon    the    Gladiolus. 

According  to  some  authorities,  G.  gan- 
davensis  resulted  from  crossing  G.  cardi- 
nalis and  G.  psittacinus.  Dean  Herbert, 
who  failed  to  repeat  this  cross,  held  the 
view  that  the  parents  are  G.  psittacinus 
and  G.  oppositiflorus.  Mr.  Hottes  is  of 
opinion  that  gandavensis  is  derived  from 
the  hybrid  G.  ramosus  (=  G.  oppositi- 
florus x  cardinalis)  crossed  with  G.  psitta- 
cinus. This  race  was  further  improved  by 
selection,  and  was  used  for  hybridisa- 
tion by  Souchet.  gardener  to  Napoleon 
III.,  as  we'll  as  by  other  horticulturists. 
Victor  Lemoine  assisted  in  the  beautifica- 
tion  and  mongrelisation  of  the  genus  by 
crossing  gandavensis  with  G.  purpureo- 
auratus,  which  species  has  bell-shaped, 
rather  hooded,  pale  yellowish-green 
flowers,  marked  on  their  lower  seg- 
ments with  diamond-shaped  blotches  of 
maroon.  The  resulting  hybrids  constitute 
G.  Lemoinei,  in  which  Mr.  Hottes  traces 
characters  contributed  by  psittacinus  (rich 
petal  colour)  purpureo-auratus  (blotch, 
hardiness  and  graceful  stem)  and  Oppositi- 
florus (vigour,  erectness  and  perhaps 
the  large  number  of  flowers). 

Lemoine  also  introduced  the  beautiful  G. 
Saundersii  into  the  Gladiolus  combine, 
and  thus  obtained  in  1862  his  Naneianus 
hybrids.  The  more  recent  Childsii  hybrids 
are  derived  from  crosses  between  G.  Saun- 
dersii and  gandavensis  made  originally  by 
Max  Leichtlin.  These  hybrids  passed  first 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  V.  H.  Hallock,  who, 
alter  ten  years  of  improvement  ami 
hybridisation,  disposed  of  them  to  Mr.  J. 
L.  Childs.  G.  turicensis  is  of  similar 
origin.  To  the  Amaryllis-like,  deep  red 
variety  princeps  Mr.  Hottes  ascribes 
the  parentage  Childsii  and  G.  cruentus. 

More  recently  the  species  G.  primu- 
linus.  which  grows  in  the  spray  of  tin'  Vic- 
toria. Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  was  introduced 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Francis 
Fox,  and  the  hybridist  was  quick  to  see  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  throwing  into 
the  Gladiolus  melting-pot  this  species, 
with  its  pale  primrose,  scented  ami 
hooded  flowers.  It  exerts  a  sobering  in- 
fluence on  exuberant  colours,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  hybrids  resulting  from  its  use  have 
soft  and  pleasing  shades. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  blue 
colours  are,  so  it  is  claimed,  derived  from 
the  use  of  another  species.  G.  Papilio, 
wherein  this  colour  is  disguised  as  a  pale 
purple.  This  species,  used  by  Lemoine  in 
combination  with  G.  Lemoinei,  gave  him 
a  series  of  more  or  less  blue  forms. 


War    Horticultural    Relief    Fun  d.    • 

managers  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation  have  sent  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  a  cheque  for  £186  8s.  9d.,  being 
the  amount  remitted  by  the  Shanghai  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  the  War  Horticultural  Relief 
Fund. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. -A  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  12. 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  19th  inst.,  at  7.30.  Major  H.  G.  Lyons, 
F.R.S.,  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Winter 
Climate  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean." 

Retirement  of  Mr.  F.  Bedford.— Mr. 
F.  Bedford  lias  retired  from  his  position  as 
gardener  at  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare,  where  be  had 
been  for  the  past  forty  years.  Mr.  F.  Streeter. 
formerly  a  foreman  in  the  same  gardens,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Bedford  as  head. 

War  Items.  — The  late  George  B.  M'Ewen, 
10th  Battalion  Australian  Imperial  Force,  who 
was  killed  at  tin-  Dardanelles,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Ewen,  gardener  at  Pirniehill, 
1  hymen,  and  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

We  have   received   from   Messrs.   Kei.wav 

and  Son,  of  Langport,  Somerset,  a  list  of  those 
of  their  employees  who  have  joined  the  colours. 
These  include  a  good  many  who  were  already 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  before  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  list  comprises  in  all  over  a  hundred 
names,  and  records  the  death  in  action  of  several 
of  those  mentioned. 

Mrs.    R.    N.    Hooper,    Chipping   Sodbury, 

Gloucester,  is  offering  the  Stanshawes  Court 
collection  of  Orchids  to  be  sold  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  joint  societies  of  the  British  Red 
Cross  and  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  in  England.  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Keeling  and  Sons,  Westgate  Hill,  Bradford, 
are  acting  as  agents,  and  have  prepared  a  priced 
catalogue  which  may  be  had  from  them  on  appli- 
cation. 

Sweet  Pea  Annual. -Tie-  annual  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  has 
just  reached  us.  It  is  well  printed  on  art 
paper,  with  numerous  good,  clear  illustrations, 
and  strongly  bound  in  a  neat  dark-red  cloth 
cover.  The  Annual  has  been  published  this year 
in  peculiarly  sad  circumstances,  for  in  t lie 
autumn  of  last  year  Mr.  F.  W.  Harvey,  the 
editor  of  the  Annual,  and  one  of  the  keenest  col- 
laborators, died  after  a  brief  illness.  A  short 
preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob  expresses  in  sym- 
pathetic terms  the  value  and  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  colleagues.  The  volume  is  filled 
with  interesting  and  instructive  articles  and 
illustrations.  A  fair  amount  of  space  is  devoted 
to  foreign  news,  a  very  useful  and  serviceable 
feature,  and  likely  to  aid  in  promoting  an  inter- 
national understanding  between  Sweet  Pea 
lovers  all   over  the  world. 

"  Seasonable  HiNTS."-The  energy  and  enter- 
prise shown  by  the  officers  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Experimental  Farms  are  both  great  and 
commendable.  Their  latest  manifestation  is  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "  Season- 
able Hints,"  and  containing  miscellaneous  sugges- 
tions for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Thus  in  the 
section  of  Horticulture  (No.  3,  November,  1915) 
Mr.  Macoun  writes  on  the  winter  protection  of 
Strawberries,  Grapes  and  Roses,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  fruit  trees  from  mice,  and  Mr.  Frank 
T.  Shutt  writes  of  the  store  of  humus  in  the 
soil  and  on  the  management  of  the  compost  heap. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  fostering  care  with  which 
the  Dominion  watches  over  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  that  the  energies  of 
(he  chief  officers  of  the  Dominion  Farms  at 
Ottawa  are  directed  to  the  writing  of  these 
"  Seasonable  Hints,"  but  it.  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the   issue  of  such  information  might  not 

be  better  entrusted   to  the  staffs   of  th it)ying 

stations  scattered    over  the  several   provinces   of 
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the  Dominion,  thereby  setting  the  chief  investi- 
gators at  Ottawa  free  for  work  on  the  larger 
problems  of  Canadian  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  War  Time.— The 

Board  of  Agriculture  sends  us  the  following 
letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Times  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fertilisers  with  reference  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  that  pap?r  on  the  20th  ult.  headed 
"  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Neutrals :  Farmers'  Sus- 
picions," in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the 
agricultural    industry    was    being   prejudiced    by 


feeding  stuffs  should  be  allowed  to  be  exported 
until  home  requirements  are  fully  met,  I  cordially 
agree,  and  I  may  add  that  this  is  precisely  the 
policy  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has1 
adopted  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  deny  with  confidence  the  allegation  that 
the  claims  of  agriculture  are,  or  have  at  any  time 
been,  "  set  aside  in  an  unintelligible  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate either  commercial  or  foreign  interests." 
The  Board  arranged  in  August,  1914,  to  collect 
monthly  returns  of  the  stocks  of  feeding  stuffs 
and  fertilisers,  as  well  as  of  food-stuffs  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  these  returns  have  enabled 
us  to  watch  very  closely  the  actual  supplies  avail- 


-MB.    REGINALD  FARRER  S  EXPLORATIONS  :  DAPHNE   SP.    GROWING    WILD   NEAR  WOLVESDEN. 

(See  p.  30.) 


the  special  exportation  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
which  the  Government  were  allowing  : — 

Sir,— The  article  in  The  Times  of  the  20th 
ult.,  under  the  heading  of  "Feeding  Stuffs  for 
Neutrals,"  deals  at  some  length  with  the  sub- 
ject of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  As  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  possible  and  advisable  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  fertilisers  for  the 
use  of  farmers,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to 
make  one  or  two  comments  on  the  statements  of 
your  Agricultural  Correspondent. 

With  the  opinion  that  the  farming  interest  has 
a  right   to  claim  that   not  a  ton  of  fertilisers   or 


able  from  time  to  time.  Only  when  the  Board 
have  been  satisfied,  not  only  by  the  returns  of 
stocks  in  hand,  but  also  by  prospects  of  future 
supplies,  that  the  requirements  of  farmers  were 
fully  provided  for,  have  they  assented  to  exports. 
I*.  would,  however,  be  of  interest  if  your  corre- 
spondent would  indicate  more  clearly  what  he 
means  by  a  full  provision  for  home  requirements, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  he  selects  as  an  example.  The  normal  out- 
put of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  about  400,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  the  normal  exports  are  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder  being  used  for  industrial 
purposes.     Is  it  suggested  that  farmers  would  use 


what  must  be  considerably  more  than  four  times 
their  usual  quantity  if  exports  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited ?  This  would  involve  their  spending  about 
six  million  pounds  on  this  one  artificial  manure — 
which  is  really  unthinkable  in  the  present  agri- 
cultural circumstances.  Or  is  it  suggested  that 
the  same  quantity  would  be  produced  if  the 
market  were  restricted  to  the  home  demand  ?  It 
is  true  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  by-product  of  gasmaking.  But  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  possible  to  make  gas  and  at  the 
same  time  considerably  to  reduce  the  production 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  this  might  be 
done  if  the  supply  were  to  exceed  the  demand 
over  any  considerable  period.  In  that  case  the 
price  of  gas  would  rise,  and  the  farmers  would  get 
no  more  fertiliser.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
worth  consideration  by  those  who  advocate  pro- 
in  ition  of  export  not  so  much  in  order  to  secure 
ample  supplies,  but  in  order  to  lower  prices.  The 
effect  of  prohibition  of  export  upon  the  Scottish 
shale  <  il  wuiks  and  the  coke  ovens  of  the  North 
of  England  ought  also  to  be  considered.  Subject 
to  the  farmers'  supplies  being  ample,  the  posi- 
i  mi  of  such  industries  is  surely  a  matter  for 
thought  and  attention. 

Willi  regard  to  supplies,  the  Committee  pro- 
l'  '  i"  act  in  the  future  on  the  same  general 
lines  as  in  the  past — namely,  by  an  arrangemenf 
with  the  makers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  re- 
serve month  by  month. an  ample  supply  for  agri- 
!  requirements,  and  to  assent  to  the  export 
from  time  to  time  only  of  such  quantities  as  are 
to  be  in  excess  of  all  home  demands. 
Farmers  have  an  entirely  reasonable  expectation 
of  being  able  to  obtain  during  the  coming  months 
an  ample  supply  of  all  fertilisers  which  can  be 
produced  here  in  sufficient  quantities.  This  ex- 
pectation  should  not  be  encouraged  to  degenerate 
either  into  a  groundless  belief  that  such  supplies 
will  not  be  available,  or  into  an  unreasoning 
demand  that  all  exports  should  be  stopped — how- 
ever ample  the  supplies  may  be  which  will  be 
retained  Ire.  The  farming  community  would 
that  good  sense  which,  if  I  may  say  so, 
has  generallj  characterised  their  attitude  during 
the  war,  by  looking  into  this  question  in  the 
light  of  the  available  facts  and  figures,  rather 
than  by  agitating  in  the  manner  which  your 
|  ondent  suggests,  without  having  the  essen- 
tial outlines  of  the  subject  before  them. — Your 
obedient  servant.  F.  D.  Acxand. 

Lime  Trees  Blown  Down  at  Shrews- 
bury.—We  learn  from  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Shrewsbury  Parks  that  during  the  recent 
gales  eight  of  the  Lime  trees  which  form  the 
famous  avenue  in  the  Quarry  Park  were  blown 
down.  These  trees,  in  number  between  three  and 
four  hundred,  are  nearly  two  hundred  years  old. 
Tlie\  are  of  unusually  large  size,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  have  of  late  years  become  decayed, 
and  many  are  liable  to  fall  under  any  special 
strain.  A  short  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to 
save  them  from  further  decay  by  removing  all 
dead  branches,  draining  the  cavities  in  the 
trunks,  and  filling  them  with  sand  and  cement. 
In  some  cases  this  treatment  was  successful,  but 
others  were  already  too  far  gone,  and  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  severe  gale  which  has 
laid    them   low. 

Publications  Received.  —  Inventory  or 
Seeds  and  Plan's  Imported  by  the  Office  of 
foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  During 
the    Period   from    April  1    to   June  30.    1913. 

(Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.) — 
Bulletin  74  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station,  Division  of  Chemistry, 
Analyses  of  Materials  Sold  as  Insecticides 
and  Fungicides.  By  A.  J.  Patten  and  D.  C. 
Kellogg.  (East  Lansing,  Mich.,  U.S.A.) — 
Narcissus  poeticus  and  Its  Allies.  By  H.  W. 
Pugsley,  B.A.  Supplement  to  the  Journal  of 
Botany,  1915.  (London  :  West,  Newman  &  Co.) 
Price  2s.  6d. — Horticultural  Directory  and  Year 
Book  for  1916.  (London:  10,  Essex  Street, 
Strand.)  Price  Is.  —  The  Fruit,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Trades'  Diary  and  Compendium  for 
1916.     (London  :  Lockwood  Press.)   Price2s.6d. 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (LXII). 


CHEZ  LES  PEPINIERIS1ES  ALLEMANDS. 

L'ExrLOiTATiON  des  p'epinieres  allemandes  a 
visibleraent  souffert  de  l'etat  de  guerre.  Des 
eorj'espondants  envoient  a  la  presse  profes- 
sionnelle  des  renseignements  assez  in- 
teressants  a  ee  sujet.  D'aucuns  signalent  vine 
situation  satisfaisante,  d'autres  donnent  line 
note  franchement  mauvaise.  D'une  facon  gene- 
rale,  on  se  felicite  cependant  des  achats  faits  par 
les    administrations    publiques. 

Les  rentes  d'arbres  fruitiers  aux  particulii  i> 
ont  ete  importantes.  La  production  des  fruits 
etant  reputee  remuneratrice  avant  la  guerre,  il 
se  manifesterait  une  tendance  a  l'etendre,  main- 
tenant  que  le  mot  d'ordre  en  Allemagne  est  de 
se  passer  de  l'etranger.  On  n'excepte  pas  les 
expediteurs  de  fruits  d'Amerique  auxquels  on  de- 
sire garder  rancune  des  foumitures  de  materiel 
faites  par  leurs  compatriotes  aux   pays  allies. 

Les  essences  pour  plantations  d'avenues  ont 
ete  peu  demandees,  et  encore  a-t-il  fallu  faire 
des  concessions  importantes  aux  amateurs.  De 
meme  les  Coniferes  furent  difficiles  a  placer  et 
on  regrette  que  les  administrations  publiques  y 
recourent  si  peu  pour  les  plantations  dans  les 
villes.  Les  achats  de  Roses  furent  egalement 
sans  grande  importance. 

Des  le  debut  de  la  campagne  les  pepinieristes 
s'etaient  rendu  compte  que  si  on  voulait  vendre 
quoi  que  oe  fiit,  il  fallait  reduire  les  prdx  au 
minimum,  car  ce  n'est  que  l'occasion  qui,  dans 
les  ciroonstances  regnant  actu?llement,  amene 
le  client  a  faire  des  achats.  II  lui  faut  des 
"  prix  de  guerre." 

On  estime  que  les  transactions  ont  atteint  la 
moitie  d'une  annee  normale.  Aussi  les  stocks 
de  plantes  en  pepiniere  se  sont  visiblement 
etendus  et  on  s'efforce  de  reduire  1' importance 
des  semis  et  des  bouturages  pour  ne  pas  avilir 
davantage  les  cours. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  1?  travail  dans  les  pepinie- 
res, le  manque  de  bras  a  entraine  des  difficultes 
serieuses,  notamment  pour  les  expeditions,  et  on 
regrette  que  la  clientele  reste  si  exigeante, 
malgre  les  ciroonstances  attenuantes  que  peuvent 
faire  valoir  les  fournisseurs. 

An  (■•nils  de  I'automne,  la  situation  s'est  d'ail- 
leurs  empiree,  par  suite  du  rappel  de  nouvelles 
classes  de  Landsturm.  La  demande  d'arbres  de 
la  part  de  particuliers  a  par  le  fait  meme  encore 
ete  reduite. 

Certains  pepinieristes  se  plaignent  vivement 
des  d'egats  commis  dans  leurs  plantations  par 
les  lapins  sauvages.  lis  demandent  que  la 
destruction  en  soit  conduite  systematiqucmeiit. 
Outre  la  suppression  des  degats,  ils  font  valoir 
qu'il  y  a  la  une  source  serieuse  d  'aliments  pour 
le  peu  pie,  les  peaux  sont  tres  precieuses  et  meme 
le  poil  pent  etre  avantageusement  utilise  dans  lea 
etoffes  a  base  de  laine. 


FORCAGE    DES    MUGUETS. 

Au  moment  oil  les  efforts  se  jiuilti- 
plient  pour  arracher  a  l'Allemagne  le 
monopole  pour  la  fourniture  des  griffes  de 
muguet,  il  n'est  pas  sans  interet  de  publier  les 
resultats  d'essais  de  forcage  faits  1'annes 
derniere  dans  la  region  de  Hambourg.  Ces  essais 
avaient  pour  but  de  controler  l'effieaeite  des  bains 
d'eau  chaude  et  d'etablir  la  temperature  et  la 
duree  d'immersion  les  plus   favorables. 

Les  conclusions  auxquelles  on  est  arrive  sont 
resumees  comme  suit  : — 

1.  Les  avantages  du  traitement  a  l'eau  chaude 
sont  incontestablement  etablis. 

2.  La  temperature  de  l'eau  et  la  duree  d'im- 


mersion dependent  de  l'epoque  du  forgage.  Pour 
un  forcage  tres  piecoce,  il  faut  une  temperature 
de  55  a  38°  et  une  duree  de  10  heures,  on  40°  et 
5  heures;  plus  tard  la  temperature  du  bain  ne 
doit  pas  depasser  32  a  35°  et  une  duree  de  5 
heures  est  suffisante. 

3.  Apres  la  mi-fevrier  le  traitement  est  su- 
pertlu  et  peut  meme  exercer  une  action  nuisible. 

4.  Des  regies  precises  nepeuvent  pas  etre  appli- 
quees  a  tous  les  cas  iuvariablement,  mais  d'lvne 
facon  >generale,  il  y  a  lieu  de  remarquer : 

Apres  un  ete  froid  et  humide.  1' immersion  ne 
peut  pas  durer  aussi  longtemps  qu'apres  un  ete 
cnaud  et  sec. 

Des  griffes  produit.es  en  terre  forte  sont  mieux 
infiuencees  par  le  traitement  que  celles  de  terre 
legere. 

Des  griffes  de  grandes  dimensions  subissent  un 
effet  plus  favorable  que  celles  de  qualite  in- 
ferieure. 

Dans  tous  les  cas  il  est  indispensable  de  con- 
troler la  temperature  du  bain  et  de  la  main- 
tenir  rigoureusement  constante. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Commerce  horticole  avec  la  Nouvelle 
Zelande.  —  L'importation  de  fruits  et  de  plantes 
en  Nouvelle  Zelande  ne  peut  se  faire  que  par  cer- 
tains ports.  Les  envois  doivent  etre  accompagnes 
d'un  certificat  du  modele  requis  et  etre  admis 
par  l'lnspeoteur  competent   du  port  d'arrivee. 

La  Crise  des  Pommes  de  Terre. -A  Paris, 

la  difficulte  des  transports  maintiem.  toujours 
des  cours  eleves  pour  les  Pommes  de  terre.  La 
nouvelle  recolte  d'Espagne  et  d'Algerie  est 
deja  representee  par  quelques  envois,  mais  leur 
importance  n'influe  pas  sur  le  prix  du  produit 
de  consomniation  ordinaire.  On  cote  :  Holland© 
ovale,  200  a  220 ;  Hollande  ordinaire,  190  a  200 ; 
Saucisse  rouge  du  Gatinais,  170  a  180;  Saucisse 
grise,  170  a  175 ;  Early  Rose,  130  a  140 ;  ronde 
jaune,  115  a  130;  Industrie,  120  a  130;  le  tout 
aux  niille  kilos,  sur  wagons  de  10  tonnes,  gares 
depart. 

En  Angleterre  les  marches  restent  sou- 
tenus.  Chose  singuliere,  la  Pomme  de  terre 
destines  a  1'alimentation  se  vend  aussi  cher  que 
le  tubercule  de  semence.  Les  derniers  cours 
etaient  comme  suit  :  Oxfordshires,  Lincolns,  Rents 
et  Bedfords,  90  a  95  shellings  la  tonne ;  Cam- 
bridgeshires,  90  shellings  ;  Essex,  75  a  80  shel- 
lings. Bien  qu'ici  egalement  les  railways  soient 
coogestionnes,  la  situation  semble  plutot  facile. 
Les  Pommes  de  terre  de  semence  maintiennent 
leur  prix  de  70  a  100  shellings,  suivant  les  varie- 
ties. 

L' Allemagne  dont  les  grandes  etendues  de 
terres  sablonneuses  produisent  normalement  des 
quantites  enormes  de  Pommes  de  terre.  a  encore 
etendu  ses  plantations  en  1915.  La  recolte  est 
estimee  a  54  millions  de  tonnes  contre  une 
moyenne    de    45    millions     les     autres     annees. 

En  Belgique  on  prend  toujours  des  mesures 
pour  assurer  l'approvisioiinement.  On  assure 
que  des  courtiers  ont  dans  beaucoup  de  caa 
Hchete  la  recolte  chez  les  cultivateurs  en  les 
menacant  de  denonciation.  Ce  sont  eux  qui  re- 
fusent  de  se  soumettre  aux  prix  maxima  et  cre- 
ent  les  difficultes  auxquelles  les  administrations 
eommuviales  s'efforcent  de  mettre  tin. 

Les    Fleurs    du  Midi.— On   remarque  que  les 

fleurs  du  Littoral  de  la  Mediterranee  mises  en 
vente  a  Londres  sont,  cette  annee,  de  qualite 
superieure,  pour  autant  qu'elles  arrivent  en 
bonne  condition.  Avant  la  guerre,  le  produit  de 
choix  semblait  prendre  la  voie  d'autres  marches 
aetuellement  fermes  a  l'importation  fiancaise,  et 


Lundres  recevait  beaucoup  de  fleurs  de  valeur 
moindre.  Le  relevement  des  tarifs  de  transport 
aidant,  l'expediteur  francais  est  aniens  a  fournir 
a  Londres  une  qualite  meilleure. 

Taxe    sur    la    Terre     en    Belgique.    Les 

Conseils  provinciaux  beiges  ont  eu  recemment  a 
approuver  la  taxe  de  480  millions  imposee  par 
les  Allemands.  D'autres  charges  extraordinaires 
incombent  a  ces  administrations  et  Ton  propose 
de  lever  des  contributions  nouvelles.  Dans  dif- 
ferents  conseils,  il  est  question  d'imposer  les 
terres  cultivees,  a  raison  de  20  francs  par  hec- 
tare. 

L' Horticulture  hollandaise  et  la 
Guerre. —  La  situation  chez  les  producteurs 
neerlandaifi  qui,  apres  les  inquietudes  du  priii- 
temps  de  1915,  s'etait  sensiblement  amelioree 
des  le  milieu  de  1'a.nnee,  a  donne  pleine  satisfac- 
tion pendant  l'ete  et  l'automne.  On  com- 
mence a  publier  les  chiffres  d'affaires 
de  eertaines  cooperatives  horticoles  qui 
denotent  une  prosperite  sans  precedent. 
A  Poeldyk,  la  branche  locale  de  la  Federation 
"  Westland  "  a  vendu  pour  726,262  florins,  soit 
une  augmentation  d'environ  200,000  florins  sur 
le  chiffre  de  Tannee  preeedente.  L'importance 
du  marche  a  ete  telle  que  certains  jours  onyavu 
une  rame  entiere  de  wagons  de  Melons  seulement. 

A  Westorlee,  un  autre  marche  local,  la  reserve  . 
reglementaire  est  de  1,000  florins  par  an ;  cette 
annee  la   situation  financiere  est  tellement  favo- 
rable qu'on  a  decide  d'y  ajouter  8,000  florins. 

Les  ventes  dans  les  Cooperatives  neerlan- 
daises  se  font  au  rabais,  parce  que  le  fisc  impose 
les  encheres.  Un  projet  de  loi  va  voir  le  jour, 
tendant  a  frapper  les  ventes  au  rabais  d'une 
taxe  de  j  pour  cent.  Cette  nouvelle  a  cree  une 
vive  emotion  dans'  les  milieux  horticoles,  car 
la  taxe  frappera  6urtout  les  maraichers  dont 
les  organisations  pour  l'ecouleme.nt  de  leurs  pro- 
duits  ont  pris  une  extension  considerable.  L'op- 
position  est  basee  sur  le  fait  que  c'est  le  produc- 
teur  lui  meme  qui  vend,  la  cooperative n'etant  pas 
meme  son  agent  comme  c'est  le  cas  pour  les  com- 
missionnadres.  II  est  cependant  ties  probable 
que  Je  projet  prendra  bientot  forme  de  loi  car  on 
insiste  sur  la  necessite  de  creer  des  ressources 
nouvelles  pour  l'etat. 


KORT    OVERZICHT   VOOR    DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

De  Duitsche  boomkweekerij  lijdt  nog  al  van 
den  oorlog.  Fruitplantages  worden  in  tamelijke 
uitgestrektheden  aangelogd  daar  men  na  den 
oorlog  wenscht  onafhankelijk  te  zijn  van  vreemde 
landen. 

De  openbare  besturen  zijn  ook  \oortgegaan 
met  sierplantingen  aan  te  leggen,  doch  bijzon- 
deren  hebben  in  dien  zin  niets  gedaan.  Gebrek 
aan  werkvolk  veroorzaakte  moeite  met  de  ver- 
zendingen. 

Proeven  onlangs  genomen  met  warmwater- 
baden  voor  Meibloemen,  geven  afdoende  be- 
wijzen  van  den  invloed  der  bewerking,  als  men 
maar  eenige  regels  naleeft. 

Er  is  kwestie  in  Belgie  een  taks  van  20fr.  op 
ieder  hectare  land  te  heffen  daar  zoo  veel  be- 
lastingen  door  de  Duitschers  geeischt  worden. 

De  eerste  Kaapvi-uchten  zijn  in  London  aange- 
komen.  Uit  hoofde  der  moeilijkheden  om  de 
vcreischte  ruimte  aan  boord  der  schepen  te  be- 
komen,  verwacht  men  minder  perziken,  abri- 
kozen  en  piuimen  dan  voorgaande  jaren. 

De  bloemen  uit  't  Zuiden  naar  Londen  gezon- 
den  zijn  van  betere  hoedanigheid  omdat  de 
gewone  markten  nu  gesloten  zijn. 


January  15,  1916.] 
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DEEPS  CULTIVATION  AND-  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

(Concluded   from   p.    18.) 

Costs  of  Working. 
Now  I  am  quite  prepared  for  some  severe 
strictures  with  regard  to  the  figures  of  cost.  I 
am  very  well  aware  that  on  some  soils  the  cost 
of  some  of  the  operations  referred  to  is  con- 
siderably less.  As  an  instance,  I  believe  in  some 
parts  of  Middlesex  double  digging  of  a  kind  [not 
an  exact  replica  of  the  method  of  double  digging 
carried  out  in  the  plots,  which  I  may  say  was 
identical  with  that  done  in  private  gardens]  is 
done  by  the  piece  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  pole. 
But  at  this  price  no  shovelling  out  of  crumbs  is 
attempted.  This  latter  may  very  well  add  one 
third  to  the  cost  of  the  work.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  which  method  is  the  better. 
One  obviously  entails  less  expense.  Apart  from 
this,  any  practical  man  knows  that  different 
kinds  of  work  carried  out  on  plots  of  but  4  poles 
in  area  cost  relatively  more  than  when  similar 
work  is  carried  out  on  larger  areas.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  remains  that  even  after  having 
once  been  moved,  I  have  failed  to  induce  any 
workman  who  has  had  some  experience  of  the 
soil  to  undertake  to  Tidge  and  double  dig  for 
less  than  2s.  per  pole.  If  any  one  of  your 
readers  imagines  a  little  fortune  is  to  be  earned 
at  this  price,  and  is  anxious  to  attempt  the  feat, 
I  will  willingly  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
practical  demonstration.  I  have  an  acre  held 
back  for  that  purpose.  However,  the  figures  as 
they  stand  should  give  a  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  the  various  methods.  Then 
how  do  the  yields  of  the  different  plots  com- 
pare with  one  another?  A  comparison  of  the 
crops   is  given  below  : — 

Plot 
Cost  of  initial  working  per  pole 

Total      

Potatos,  weigh!  in  lbs.  

Cabbages,  weight  in  lbs. 
Celery,  in  lbs.   ... 
Onions,  in  lbs.  ... 
Onions,  in  lbs.  ... 
Cabbage,  in  lbs. 

A  few  observations  respecting  the  plots  during 
the  time  they  were  under  crops,  as  well  as  the 
crops  themselves,  may  be  of  interest. 

It  was  noticeable  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  that  the  tilth  on  plot  No.  1  was  superior 
to  the  others.  The  fact  of  the  plough  pan  having 
been  brought  to  the  surface  on  plots  2,  3,  4,  6. 
in  order  to  work  the  soil  the  depth  of  the  tines 
of  the  fork  at  the  first  spit  removed,  would 
naturally  bring  about  deterioration  in  the  tilth 
on  these  particular  plots.  This  deterioration  ac- 
counts for  the  remarkable  records  of  the  first 
crop  of  Onions,  where  plot  No.  1  yields  the 
greatest  weight. 

Similar  effects  were  noticed  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth  of  the  Potatos,  the  sets  on  plot  No.  1 
coming  through  first,  and  looking  the  strongest 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  the  effect  was  only 
temporary  ;  the  great  drought  of  1911  began  to 
affect  the  Potatos  on  plots  Nos.  1,  6  and  7  first. 
All  looked  very  promising  until  mid-July,  when 
all  began  to  show  the  effects  of  combined  heat 
and  drought.  Sub-tuberation  commenced  in 
August,  and  the  crop  proved  disappointing. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  tubers,  and  with 
more  favourable  weather  the  crop  should  have 
proved  a  heavy  one. 

With  the  Cabbage  it  was  noticeable  that  most 
growth  was  made  in  early  autumn  and  winter  on 
plot  No.  1,  but  in  spring  the  deeper  cultivation 
began  to  tell.  Plots  3  and  5  gave  the  greatest 
number  of  early  hearts,  when  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
was  the  market  price.  It  would  seem  that  the 
fact  of  the  manure  being  nearer  the  surface  had 
some  effect  on  earliness. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  Celery  was  far  and 
away  the  most  uniform  crop,  and,  from  a 
grower's  point  of  view,  there  was  nothing  to 
choose  between  the  heads.     The  price  realised  all 


the  way  through  was  practically  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen.  The  season  of  1912  was  favourable  to 
this  crop.  Earthing  up  on  plots  6  and  7  was  a 
very  difficult  and  expensive  job,  and  the  Celery 
required  a  great  deal  of  washing. 

The  Onion  crop  in  1913  was  disappointing. 
Owing  to  the  wet  weather  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  planting,  the  tilth  was  destroyed, 
and  drought  setting  in  directly  after,  no  great 
amount  of  tilth  could  be  created.  In  1914  the 
Onion  crop  was  much  more  satisfactory.  The 
Cabbage  crop  in  1915  was  better  than  in  1912. 
Plots  1,  2,  3  4  gave  the  greatest  number  of  early 
heads,  which  means  a  considerable  gain  in  price. 
While  cutting  had  practically  ceased  on  these 
plots  by  June  15,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heads 
on  plots  6  and  7  were  not  ready  until  July  and 
August,  and  had  we  decided  to  crop  again  with 
Celery  a  large  proportion  would  have  had  to  have 
been  sold  as  greens.  The  entire  crop  was  later 
in  maturing  than  in  1912,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  season. 

The  plots,  with  one  exception,  have  since  been 
double  dug,  ridged,  and  manured  for  the  purpose 
of  cropping  them  with  either  Potatos  or  Onions 
in  1916.  The  exception  referred  to  is  plot  No.  6, 
which  I  propose  to  re-trench  and  revert  the  soil 
to  its  natural  order  of  position.  Participation 
in  the  work  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  working  of  plots  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
and  though  there  is  a  decided  improvement  since 
the  experiment  was  first  started  in  1911,  a  very 
great  deal  yet  will  require  to  be  done  before  the 
physical  condition  approaches  anything  like  the 
ideal.  Neither  of  these  plots  is  as  wet  in  winter 
as  formerly,  but  if  a  preference  is  given,  it 
would  lie  with  plots  3  and  5.  On  these  the 
humus  is  more  in  evidence  near  the  surface,  and 
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the  friction  on  the  tools  seems  less.  On  all  four 
the  sub-soil  is  more  mellow  and  moves  with  less 
difficulty. 

Plots  6  and  7  show  little  improvement  on  their 
condition  in  1911,  and  from  that  date  there  has 
been  very  little,  if  any,  tilth  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  deductions  to  be  made  from  this  experi- 
ment on  this  particular  type  of  soil  appear  to  me 
to  be  that  : — 

1.  Economical  cultivation  will  not  permit  of 
methods  that  make  up  for  the  temporary  destruc- 
tion of,  or  bring  about  serious  deterioration  in. 
the  tilth. 

2.  No  immediate  return  can  be  expected  from 
money  spent  in  extra  deep  cultivation. 

If  the  experiment  teaches  anything  it  is  the 
gospel  of  Jethro  Tull.  Tilth  "lst,  tilth  2nd, 
tilth  3rd. 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that  if  radical  im- 
provement in  the  physical  condition  of  heavy 
land  is  desirable,  and  could  be  made  a  national 
matter,  like  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  it  would  probably  be  most  expeditious  to 
adopt  a  modification  of  the  Weedon-Lois  system 
of  cultivation.  Thus  alternate  plots  would  be 
in  turn  stripped  of  top  soil,  the  soil  accumu- 
lated and  cropped  on  the  adjoining  plot,  the 
subsoil  then  broken  up,  fallowed,  and  worked 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  It  would  be  again 
covered,  when  its  condition  had  been  sufficiently 
improved,  with  the  soil  which  had  been  removed 
from  it,  together  with  that  of  its  fallow  along- 
side, this  plot  to  be  treated  similarly.  Even 
then,  a  wet  August  might  upset  the  scheme  ! 

Whether  our  food  supply  will  eventually  neces- 
sitate such  measures  is  for  economists  to 
determine.  The  horticulturist  has  been  gradu- 
ally squeezing  the  agriculturist  out   in  some  dis- 
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tricts.  Is  he  to  be  squeezed  back  again  as  the 
demand  for  wheat,  beef,  and  mutton  grows,  and 
will  he  have  to  double  or  treble  his  output  ? 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  assumed  that  I  am  in  any 
degree  opposed  to  methods  of  deep  cultivation, 
which  ultimately  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  land,  and  the  quality  and  market  value  of  the 
crops.  Those  who  know  something  of  my  work 
are  aware  that  on  occasions  I  have  been  guilty  of 
practices  that  would  satisfy  the  most  rabid  of 
spadesmen  in  his  wildest  mood.  Such  methods 
were  deliberate,  and  carried  out  with  the  convic- 
tion that  my  end  could  be  attained  in  no  other 
way,  though  I  never  concealed  from  myself  the 
unsoundness  of  it  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Had  the  conditions  been  against  me  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  more  tentative 
measures.  Those  I  made  use  of  were  only  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  they  were  both  temporary 
and  successful,  and  in  my  case  necessary;  at 
least,  I  believed  them  to  be  so,  though  I  am 
afraid  even  now  a  good  deal  of  capital  sunk  in 
the  operations  would  have  to  be  written  down  in 
order  to  show  some  interest. 

The  creation  of  a  similar  amount  of  soil  to  that 
which  Nature  has  formed  in  some  of  our  valleys 
during  centuries,  and  which  embodies  the  decay 
of  endless  generations  of  plants,  can  scarcely  be 
effected  with  poor  moorland  on  a  steep  hillside 
by  the  efforts  of  man  spread  over  a  few  years, 
without  great  expense. 

Nevertheless,  I  strongly  contend  that  under 
normal  conditions,  the  discussion  and  recom- 
mendation of  methods  of  cultivation  should  be 
treated  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  and  of  the  relative  yield  of  crops 
kept  in  the  foreground.  F.  G.  Drew,  University 
College,  Heading. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 

H.  CANNELL  AND  SONS,  EYNSFORD. 
For  many  years  the  firm  of  H.  f'annell  and 
Sons  was  located  at  Swanley,  and  "  Cannells,  of 
Swanley,"  became  a  household  name  in  British 
gardens.  Later  the  needs  of  the  business  re- 
quired more  land,  and  ground  was  acquired  in 
the  pleasant  and  fertile  valley  close  to  Eynsford 
Railway  Station.  Offices  and  glasshouses  were 
built,  and,  as  a  residence  was  included,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  business  were  also  transferred  to 
Eynsford. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Can- 
nell  a  few  years  ago,  the  business  and  name  were 
acquired  by  a  company,  with  Mr.  James 
lawson  as  manager.  In  the  short  time  Mr.  Law- 
son  has  controlled  affairs  there  has  been  a  great 
development  in  the  fruit  and  Rose  departments. 
When  I  visited  Eynsford  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
British-grown  Fruit  Show,  the  harvest  of  the 
Apples  and  Pears  had  just  commenced.  The 
superb  quality  of  the  fruits  was  seen  at  Vincent 
Square,  where  the  firm's  exhibit  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal.  Long  rows  of  trees  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  James  Grieve,  Charles  Ross,  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  to  mention 
a  few,  were  weighed  down  with  rosy-cheeked 
fruits,  nearly  all  of  exhibition  quality,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  such  cooking  varieties  as 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Newton 
Wonder,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  and  Warner's 
King. 

The  handsome  fruits  of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet, 
which  variety  Mr.  Lawson  recommends  should 
be  lightly  pruned,  and  various  other  sorts,  were 
covered  with  a  most  attractive  bloom.  I  have 
specially  mentioned  the  Apples  at  Eynsford, 
because  they  were  so  abundant  and  so  over- 
whelmingly attractive,  but  other  fruits  are 
grown  equally  well,  including  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Cherries    and   bush  fruits. 

The  soil  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  nursery  is 
particulary  suitable  for  Roses,  and  Mr.  Lawson 
grows  upwards  of  500  varieties.     "  In  a  sense  too 
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many,  but  we  aim  at  supplying  any  variety  that 
is  asked  for,"  remarked  Mr.  Lawson,  when  I 
suggested  that  it  seemed  an  unduly  large  number. 
On  the  opposite  slope  to  these  orderly  rows  of 
Roses  there  is  a  complete  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  whilst  higher  up 
are  flowering  shrubs  and  Conifers  in  great 
variety. 

That  the  firm  of  Cannell  still  make  a  speciality 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  is  well  known  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  R.H.S.  fortnightly  meetings, 
where,  even  in  mid-winter,  splendid  trusses  of 
the  best  varieties  are  shown  regularly.  The  long 
ranges  of  glasshouses  contain  select  collections 
of  many  other  greenhouse  plants_ A_.    C.  B. 


French  Mangetouts.     See  also  an   article  in  Le 
Petit  Jardin,  May  9,  1914,  page  221.     W.  L.  L. 

Lime-wash  for  Fruit  Trees  (see  p.  15).— 
Southern  Grower  proposes  to  nse  cement  for 
mixing  with  lime-wash  for  spraying,  to  make 
the  lime  stick  to  the  trees.  I  would  suggest  try- 
ing the  refuse  from  acetylene-ga6  tanks,  as  this 
material  sticks  well  to  the  trees.  Some  use 
acetylene-gas  refuse  alone  for  spraying,  but  I 
rind  it  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  for 'the  destruc- 
tion of  insect  life.  This  refuse  is  also  useful  as 
a  shading  for  glasshouses,  but  it  should  be  ap- 
plied in  a  thin  state  mixed  with  water,  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  removing  it  from 
the  glass  in  the  autumn.     D.  D.  /'..  Ashridge. 


Fig.  17.- 


-LAELIA  FLAVIONA  :    SKPALS   CREAM    COLOUR.,    VEINED    WITH    ROSE-PURPLE. 
(See  Awards  by  the  Orchid  Committee,  p.    40). 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
R.H.S.  French  Bean  Trials,  1914. 
In  reply  to  Dr.  Durham,  page  386,  Vol.  LVIII.. 
I  consider  that  the  stringless  Beans  are  the 
Mangetouts.  Mangetouts  or  stringless  Beans  are 
those  that  can  be  eaten  when  only  the  tip  of  the 
pod  and  the  stalk  are  removed,  and  that  break 
readily.  I  take  it  that  mangetout  and  sans 
parchemin  mean  the  same  thing,  because  if  they 
have  either  strings  ("  til  ")  or  membrane 
("  parchemin"),  they  cannot  be  Mangetouts.  Of 
course  one  knows  that  they  cannot  be.  eaten  when 
too  old.  I  think  that  all  the  stringless  English 
varieties  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  non- 
stringless   when  cooked,  and  this  is  true  of  the 


.4   Southern    Grower's  experiments    with 

lime-washing  are  of  interest.  I  suppose  that 
he  has  tried  teaspoonful  trials  of  different 
proportions  of  cement  and  lime  to  estimate 
the  setting  power.  A  year  or  two  bark  f 
came  across  tli  ■  statement  that,  for  outdoor 
lime-washing,  lias  lime  should  be  used,  as  having 
greater  adherent  properties,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  a  local  grower  to  try  it  on  his  trees, 
but  I  fancy  that  it  was  not  tried  ;  the  rationale 
would  appear  to  be  like  that  of  mixing  in 
cement.  I  hardly  think  that  size  will  be  a  pro- 
fitable addition  in  the  light  of  trials  made  so 
far;  in  order  to  make  size  more  valuable  as  a  fix- 
ing agent,  at  my  suggestion,  the  effect  of  a  small 
addition  of  bichromate  was  tried  at  Long  Ashton 
[vide   Report),   but    it   was   not  a   very   marked 


success.  Three  factors  come  in  here  :  (1)  The 
relatively  large  amount  of  granular  material  that 
has  to  be  bonded  needs,  I  fancy,  a  larger  amount 
of  size  than  was  used  ;  (2)  the  opaque  lime  tends 
to  shelter  the  light  from  the  chromated  gelatine, 
and  hence  retards  its  being  made  insoluble, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
light  is  not  very  actinic  and  is  short  in  duration  ; 
(3)  admittedly  speculatively,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  excess  of  alkali,  the  chromate  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  dichromate  has  less  power  in 
forming  the  insoluble  compound.  But  the  rock- 
bottom  question  is,  Are  we  not  biting  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick  ?  It  is  the  general  experience 
that  the  first  limewashing  adheres  pretty  well, 
but  that  subsequent  washings  are  rapidly  re- 
moved by  weather.  To  account  for  this,  my 
idea  is  that  on  the  natural  bark  surface  there 
are  gums,  resins,  fats,  or  what  not,  which  form 
fixative  agents  with  the  caustic  lime,  hence 
its  adherence  ;  with  the  first  application  these 
are  destroyed,  and  future  washings  have  nothing 
to  fix  them.  If  this  be  true,  what  is  wanted  is  a 
preliminary  coating  of  some  starchy,  gummy, 
or  gelatinous  substance  lie/ore  the  lime  is  applied. 
Again,  if  this  be  true,  and  Southern  Grower's 
ingenuity  can  evolve  the  right  preliminary  ap- 
plication, the  difficulty  will  be  solved  (pace  the 
expense  of  double  spraying).     //.  K.  Durham. 

- —  If  Southern  Grower  will  use  Buxton  lime, 
which  is  of  a  particularly  hard  nature,  he  will 
find  that  it  does  not  readily  wash  off,  even 
though  the  weather  be  dull  and  a  trifle 
showery.  If  the  lime  is  used  hot  it  adheres  all 
the  better  to  the  bark.  Some  persons  hesitate 
to  spray  Plum  trees  with  lime  when  the  flower 
buds  are  unfolding,  or  even  when  they  are  about 
to    ".rack"   previous   to   bursting   into  blossom. 

They I   have  no  tVar.even  if  the  blossoms  are 

fully  developed,  for  there  will  be  not  the  slightest 
harm  done  even  if  the  fully  expanded  blcTssoms 
are  thoroughly   wetted   by  the  lime-wash.     M. 

Has  Smith,  ni  Grower  tried  the  effect  of 

the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  milk  or 
of  borax  mi  tic  adhesiveness  of  his  spray 
tlni<ls'.'  When  marking  a  tennis  court  it 
is  usual  for  t'ie  knowing  to  mix  the  whitening 
with  water  and  a  few  drops  of  milk,  and  in 'my 
experience  lines  so  made  withstand  rain  longer 
than  those  made  from  whitening  alone.  Whit- 
washers  use    a  trace  of   borax   when   making   up 

,; washes,   and    claim   that  the  adhesiveness  is 

increased.  Good  workmen  are  careful,  moreover, 
to  slake  lime  properly  by  adding  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  lime."  The  mixture  is  left 
"V, anight,  and  in  the  morning  more  water  is 
•  lilnl.  Ths  rationale  of  the  process  is  evi- 
dently the  securing  of  the  finest  possihle  dis- 
integration of  the  solid  ;  for  the  finer  the  particles 
tiic   better   they   stick.     .1/.    .V. 

Mirket  Fruit  Garden.— Southern  drawer, 
in  his  interesting  fruit  notes  on  p.  15,  alludes 
to  the  possible  plan  of  trying  Lucerne  among 
his  Apple  trees.  After  growing  Lucerne  for 
many  years  as  a.  field  crop,  I  would  point  nut  to 
him  that  if  he  does  not  cut  it  over  at  least  four 
times  in  a,  year.  I  think  he  will  find  that  the 
crop  will  be  sii  heavy  that  when  lying  on  the 
ground  the  secondary  growth  will  be  much  in- 
jured, to  the  extent  of  serious  harm  to  the  plant 
for  future  progress.  In  ordinary  field  cultiva- 
tion in  this  part  three  crops  of  Lucerne  are  of" 
taimed  in  a  season,  the  first  growing  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet,  high.  In  Southern  Grower's  soil  growth 
would  doubtless  be  freer  still.  With  respect  to 
the  practice  of  spurring  Plum  trees  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  regular  and  full  crops,  there  should 
lio  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  .-purring  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  will  examine  wall  trees  that 
have  grown  for,  say.  forty  years.  Such  trees, 
and  even  those  half  as  old,  cannot  bear  full  crops 
otherwise  than  on  spurs.  With  summer  prun- 
ing regularly  attended  to.  it  does  rot  take  long 
to  obtain  branches  closely  furnished  with  spurs. 

anil    whe e   this   is   assured   the   fruit    follows 

as   a    mat  lor   of   eniirse.     E.    J/..   South    Hants. 

Aphio^s  and  th-ir  f^ms  (see  p.  26). — 
Allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  J.  G.  Blakey  for  his  in- 
teresting contribution  to  this  subject.  As  to 
rainfall,  temperature,  and  elevation  my  average 
annual  rainfall  for  the  fifteen  years  of  my  resi- 
dence in  my  present   place  is  29.59  inches.     The 
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temperature  is  mild,  as  I  am  only  five  to  six 
miles  from  the  south  coast  as  the  crow  flies. 
The  elevation  is  from  100  feet  to  a  little  above 
sea-level  When  I  have  found  aphis  eggs  on. 
Apple  trees  (which  has  been  rarely)  they  have 
been  thickly  spread  on  wood  of  the  past  season's 
growth  »nd  not  in  the  axils  of  side-shoots  or 
spurs,  where  Mr.  Blakey  has  found  them.  This 
winter  a  single  infested  shoot  has  just  been 
found  by  one  of  my  two  assistant  pruners  when 
nearly  finishing  an  orchard  of  six  acres.  His 
colleague  has  not  found  any  eggs,  nor  have  I 
found  one  in  another  orchard.  Both  orchards 
were  very  badly  infested  with  aphides  in  the 
summer.  1  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  axils  of 
twigs  and  spurs,  finding  no  eggs  of  the  aphis, 
but  very  many  of  the  Apple  sucker.  In  some 
seasons  I  have  examined  the  hedges  around 
orchards  without  finding  any  aphis  eggs;  but  1 
never  examined  Blackberry  bushes,  on  which 
Mr.  Blakey  has  found  eggs.  This  omission  shall 
be  rectified.  It  is  clear  that  the  woolly  aphis  is 
not  killed  by  frost,  as  the  insect  lives  through 
the  winter;  it  is  always  more  or  less  pro- 
tected by  its  wool.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
common  aphides  of  the  Apple,  apart  from  the 
woolly  aphis,  cannot  withstand  any  considerable 
frost,  as  I  have  found  Lite  ones  dead  on  thertrees 
after  a  few  degrees  of  frosl  in  the  autumn,  ana 
early  ones  in   tile  spring.     A    Souther  i   Gnu,, 

Iris  stylos*  (see  pp.  4,  26). — I  have  fol- 
lowed with  keen  interest  the  remarks  of  Messrs. 
Rowles  and  Edwards  on  Iris  stylosa,  for  we  have 
here  a  long  border  of  these  exquisitely  beautiful 
flowers  growing  under  a  south  wall.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Edwards  as  to  dividing  the  plants 
and  this  should  be  done  every  three  years  at 
least.  This  Iris  does  not  require  rich  soil,  a 
sandy  loam  is  more  suitable;  and  in  sandy  .-nil 
the  quality  of  the  blooms  is  much  superior. 
Whether  divided  or  not,  copious  waterings  are 
always  required  in  summer  by  plants  growing 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  Our  plants  are  a 
mass  of  blue  flowers,  and  I  prefer  the  blur  type 
to  the  white.  J.  A.  Paice,  Aldenham  Vicaragt 
Gardens,    Watford. 

Potting  Bidding  Plants.—  Your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  W.  F.  Howies  must  have  particu- 
larly good  accommodation  for  his  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,     On  p.  19  he  recommends 

that  those  which  were  rooted  in  boxes  in  the 
autumn  should  now  (the  second  week  in 
January)  be  potted  singly.  As  the  most  severe 
weather  of  the  winter  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated during  the  present  month,  I  think  that  the 
majority  of  gardeners  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
the  middle  of  February,  when  the  roots  will  be 
far  more  active  than  they  are  now,  before  carry- 
ing out  this  operation.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  thoroughly  drying  the  pots  that  arc  to 
be  used,  and  rubbing  them  out  instead  of  wash 
ing  them,  but  it  seems  strange  that  after  being 
told  to  practise  small  economies  like  this  we  ire 
advised  later  on  to  shift  the  bedding  plants  into 
pots  5  inches  in  diameter.  Of  course,  a  well- 
grown  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot  will  cover  more  space 
than  a  smaller  one,  but  the  work  of  repotting 
has  to  be  considered,  and  that,  too,  at  a  particu- 
larly busy  time.  The  space  required,  expense 
of  soil,  etc.,  his  als  i  to  be  taken  into  cons  dera- 
tion. If  the  potting  is  done  in  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  February  and  the  plants  put  into 
4-inch  pots,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  addi- 
tional work  and  expense  of  a  second  potting.     T. 

The  Rulfs  of   Botanical   Nomenclature 

(see  pp.  3,  26). — The  whole  question  of  botani- 
cal nomenclature  is  in  such  a  confused  state  that 
one  is  inclined  to  ask  what  are  the  strict  ru'es 
bearing  on  it,  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes 
on  p.  26.  I  take  it  that  he  adheres  markedly 
to  the  rules  of  priority,  yet  the  same  writer 
a  few-  weeks  since  in  a  contemporary  journal 
upheld  the  wholesale  changing  of  the  names  of 
Ferns,  according  to  which  the  Bracken  is  to  be 
no  longer  a  Pteris,  nor  the  Hart's  Tongue  a 
Scolopendrium.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
divorce  between  botany  and  horticulture,  but  it 
is  not  that  alone  which  causes  the  confusion,  as 
even  authoritative  botanists  differ  widely  from 
each  other.  Mr.  Elwes  stated  that  once  a  plant 
has  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  under  a 
name  which  has  become  generallv   known,  it  is 


almost  impossible  to  get  a  new  name  into 
general  use.  Many  writers  in  the  horticultural 
Press,  and  particularly  those  in  botanic  gardens, 
give  only  the  latest  name,  whereas  by  a  synonym 
it  may  be  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  -the  land.  For  example,  in  horticul- 
tural journals  recently  Aesculus  parviflora  is  re- 
ferred to  without  any  mention  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  Tar  more  frequently  known  as  Pavia  macro- 
stachya  ;  in  the  case  of  Tibouchina  semi-decandra 
the  older  name  of  Pleroma  macranthum  is  ig- 
nored, whilst  few  gardeners  would  recognise  the 
popular  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  under  the  name 
of  Euphorbia  pulcherrima.  All  readers  of  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  are  not  botanists,  hence 
it  would  often  save  confusion  if,  besides  the  cor- 
rect name,  the  well-known  synonyms  were  given. 
II".   T. 

Yew  Poisoning  (see  pp.  365.  369,  385.  Vol. 
L\  ill.). —About  ten  years  ago  1  was  present  at 
an  inquest  held  at  Northampton,  with  reference 
to  the  death  of  a  man  who,  while  an  iniiiai 
private  asylum  there,  poisoned  himself  by  swal- 
lowing lew  leaves.  He  was  being  exercised  in 
the  grounds,  and  when  his  keeper's  back  was 
turned  picked  some  hives  from  a  Yew  tree 
growing  near,  and  swallowed  them  before  Ins 
keeper  could  interfere.  In  about  an  hour  he  was 
iii  a  state  of  collapse,  and  although  every  effort 
was  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  poison 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  known  that 
the  man  had  suicidal  tendencies.  It  did  not 
transpire  at  the  enquiry  whether  the  leaves  eaten 
were  those  of  the  Irish  Yew  or  the  common 
form,  but  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that  only  a 
few  leaves  were  eaten.     A.  Bruce  Jackson, 

Dahlia  imperialis  (see  p.  16). — The  illus- 
trations of  Dahlia  imperialis,  and  the  accom- 
panying article,  in  the  issue  for  January  8,  are 
interesting.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  hand- 
some species  cannot  be  flowered  out-of-doors  in 
this  country.  We  have  tried  several  tunes  to 
flower  it  in' the  open  by  growing  on  large  plants, 
and  planting  them  out  ol  doors  m  dune  in  shel- 
tered positions,  but  without  success.  Thus 
Healed,  however,  they  make  splendid  specimens 
by  September,  and  by  carefully  lifting,  tub- 
bing, and  transferring  them  to  a  greenhouse, 
thev  Bower  well  in  November  and  December. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  S.  Mottet's  plan  of  plung- 
ing the  receptacles  is  to  be  preferred  to  planting 
direct  in  the  ground.  The  plants  and  flowers  are 
striking  objects  for  lofty  greenhouses,  especially 
when  arranged  among  graceful  Palms,  but  their 
great  height— 10  to"  15  feet— nukes  them  un- 
suitable for  low  houses.  Few  subjects  are  more 
effective  as  cut  blooms  than  Dahlia  imperialis, 
especially  when  the  vases  are  placed  high 
enough  for  the  pendant  blooms  to  be  seen  to 
their  full  advantage.  The  Dahlia  Annual  for 
1915  contains  an  illustration  of  this  species,  re- 
produced from  a  photograph  of  plants  which 
bloomed  here  in  1914.  A.  J.  Cobb,  Duffryn 
Garden*,    near   Cardiff. 
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ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

January  12. — The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
year  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent 
Square  Hall,  Westminster,  and  was  well  at- 
tended. The  exhibition  was  a  small  one,  as  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  January  meetings.  The 
most  important  groups  were  those  of  Orchids, 
the  collection  shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
AND  Co.,  Haywards  Heath,  being  awarded  a. 
Gold  Medal. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one 
First-class  Certificate  and  four  Awards  of  Merit 
to  novelties. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  the 
awards  of  one  First-class  Certificate,  and  two 
Awards  of  Merit  to  plant  novelties,  and 
nine  Medals  for  collections. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
award . 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  John 
Dickson,  W.  Howe,  W.  Bain,  J.  W.  Moorman, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  C.  T.  Druery,  G.  Reuthe,  John 


Green,  W.  B.  Cranfield,  W.  J.  Bean,  Geo. 
Harrow,  T.  W.  Barr,  Col.  M.  Lockwood,  Jas. 
Hudson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Thos.  Stevenson,  John 
Jennings,  C.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  E.  Pear- 
son, A.  Turner,  W.  G.  Baker,  C.  Dixon,  Geo. 
Paul,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  E.  A.  Bowles,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  and  E.  H,  Jenkins. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Abies  bracteata  (see  fig.  1.R). — This  Conifer  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Silver  Firs. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1853  by  William  Lobb. 
The  award  was  made  for  the  ornamental  nature 
of  the  cones,  which  have  long  bracts,  with 
globules  of  thin  transparent  resin  on  the  lips, 
suggesting  hoar-frost.  The  small  branch  shown 
had  as  many  as  15  cones,  and  was  cut  from  a 
tree  measuring  60  feet  8  inches  in  height,  with  a 
spread  of  branches  35  feet  b  inches.  Shown  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Barclay,  Bury  Hill.  Dorking,  near 
Graysmark. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Norbury  White. — A  sport  from  His 
Majesty,  the  blooms  being  white  tinged  with 
pink  at  the  edges  and  about  one  inch  across. 
The  plants  were  fine,  compact  specimens,  and 
very  floxiferous.  Shown  by  Mr.  George  Kent, 
Norbury    Park  Gardens,   Dorking. 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis  purpusilla. — This  is 
a  small-leaved  form  of  the  well-known  C.  hori- 
zontalis, and  a  native  of  Western  Hupeli,  where 
it  is  abundant  in  open,  rocky  ground.  The  plant 
bens  :i  superficial  resemblance  to  C.  inierophylla, 
with  which  it  has  been  confused.  The  speci- 
men was  shown  in  a  tub,  the  low,  scrubby 
growth  being  well  furnished  with  dull  led  ber- 
ries, about  the  size  of  haws  Shown  by  Hon. 
Vicars  Gibbs   (gr.   Mr.   E.  Beckett). 

Other   Novelties. 

The  Hon.  VlCARTi  Cibbs  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett) 
showed  tlie  new  CotoneasLor  Harroviana,  with 
berries  in  corymbs  like  C.  frigida,  but  smaller 
and  lighter  in  colour.  The  branches  are 
arching  and  bear  dark-green  leaves,  which  per- 
sist ;  he  also  showed  a  tree  of  C.  amoena,  with 
clusters  of  coral-red  berries. 

Messrs.  Fletcher  Bros.,  Otterahaw  Nursery, 
Chertsey,  exhibited  tiny  fruiting  plants  in  puts 
of  Aucuba  japonica  fructa  alba,  the  berries 
being  pale  yellow,  and  a  form  of  iongifolia 
variety  with  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  on  up- 
right  shoots   above  the   foliage. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Chapman,  Ltd.,  live,  showed 
Narcissus  Reveille,  raised  from  N.  princeps  x 
N.  pallida.  The  variety  thus  belongs  to  the 
trumpet  section,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower,  which  the  name  subtly  conveys.  The 
trumpet  is  deep  sulphur-yellow,  fading  to  al- 
most cream  at  the  base,  and  the  perianth  creamy- 
lemon  colour.  The  plants,  which  are  about  1 
foot  in  stature,  had  only  received  the  protection 
of  a  cold  frame. 

Groups. 

The  following  Medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Site,  r-gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  Cyclamen.  This  was  the 
finest  floral  exhibit  and  occupied  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  a  long  table,  the  plants  being 
arranged  in  batches  of  distinct  colours,  with  a 
setting  of  Ferns  and  small  Palms  at  the  back. 
The  more  notable  varieties  were  Butterfly 
(white),  Vulcan  (crimson),  Salmon-Scarlet, 
Silver-leaf  Salmon,  the  foliage  having  a  broad 
band  of  silver  on  a  dark  ground,  with  lighter 
Mining,  and  the  giant  forms  of  white,  crimson 
and  salmon.  The  centre-piece  was  a  basket  of 
Vulcan  interspersed  with  a  white  variety,  and 
on  either  side  were  batches  of  salmon  and 'pink 
shades.  The  new  Giant  Rose  Queen,  of  rosy- 
pink  colouring,  was  conspicuous  in  a  oollectdon 
that  represented  some  of  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  and  the  quality  of  all  the  plant.-  was 
remarkable  for  early  January. 

Silvi  r  Flar,,  Medal  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and 
Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  for  Ferns,  Cyclamens, 
Primula  obconica  and  Palms.  The  Cyclamens 
were  arranged  amongst  the  Ferns  in  groups  and 
included  excellently-flowered  plants  in  salmon, 
white,  crimson,  and  other  shades  seen  in  this 
useful  winter-flowering  plant. 
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Silver  Banlsian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  Haywards  Heath,  for 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  The  quality 
was  excellent,  and  many  of  the  varieties  were  of 
the  firm's  raising,  the  finest  of  all  being  Mary 
Allwood.  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  for  decorative  trees  and  shrubs  in  pots. 
Some,  including  Daphnes,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
Garrya  elliptica  and  species  of  Hamamelis,  -were 
in  flower,  these,  with  others  in  berry,  giving 
touches  of  colouring  amongst  the  various  foliage 
subjects.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Merstham.  for  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations. 


Messrs.   J.    Cheal    and   Sons,   Crawley,   for  de- 
corative shrubs  and  trees. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  in  the  chair; 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Sir  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
J.  Gurney  Wilson,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
F.  J.  Hanburv.  Pantia  Ralli,  A.  A.  McBean, 
F.  M.  Ogilvie.W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  H. 
Hatcher.  H.  G.  Alexander.  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  E. 
Shill,  W.  P.  Bound,  A.  Dye,  S.  W.  Flory,  W. 
Bolton  and  R.  Brooman  White. 


interesting  fact  that  the  yellow  in  the  sepals  and 
petals  comes  from  the  last-named,  although  the 
smallest  and  least  showy  of  the  parents. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Laelia  Flaviona  (Iona  x  flava)  (see  fig.  17), 
from  E.  G.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place, 
Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson).  A  pretty 
novelty,  with  six  flowers  of  medium  size  and 
quaint  colour  on  an  erect  spike.  The  sepals  are 
cmu.i  colour,  veined  with  rose-purple ;  the  petals 
are  similarly  coloured,  but  with  more  purple 
I  inting ;  the  rather  narrow  tubular  lip  i*  dark 


The  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  the  beautiful 
pink  decorative  Chrysanthemum  Bertha 
Lachaux  ;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen, 
near  Wimborne,  for  Violets  in  some  30  varieties 
Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  for 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for 
early  bulbous  flowers  and  vases  of  the  beautiful 
pale     blue     Iris     stylosa     (unguicularis) ;     and 


Fig.  18. — abies  bracteata  :  cone  purplish-brown. 
iW  (See    Awards   by    the    Floral   Committee). 

AWARDS 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Loelio-C 'allleya  Antinous  (L.-C.  Myra  x  C. 
Eniaj,  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Haywards  Heath.  A  showy  novelty,  with 
flowers  of  good  size  and  shape.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  bright  Buttercup  yellow;  the  lip 
is  deep  claret-purple.  The  species  entering  into 
its  composition  are  Cattleya  Mossiae,  G.  Warsce- 
wiczii,  ('.  Trianae,  and  Laelia  flava,  and  it  is  an 


claret  colour.  In  this  hybrid  the  yellow  of  L. 
flava  scarcely  appears,  but  in  future  crossing  it 
will   doubtless  assert   itself. 

Odontioda  Irene  var.  Glorita  (Odm.  Uro- 
SMnnerl  x  Odd.  GJiarhsworthii),  from  Messrs. 
Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery,  Slough.  A 
distinct  hybrid  of  rich  and  uncommon  colour. 
The  erect  spike  bore  flatly-arranged  flowers  with 
dark  chocolate-purple  sepals  and  petals,  and 
large      labellum,      almost      entirely      deep      rose 
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coloured,  but  in  which  the  spotting  of  Odm.  I  ro- 
Skinneri   eould   be  plainly   detected. 

Cat  thy  a  chocoensis  McBean'e  variety,  from 
Messrs.  ,J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge.  The 
best  white  form  of  this  handsome  ally  of  ('. 
Trianae,  and  of  perfect  shape.  The  flower  is 
pure  white,  with  chrome-yellow  disc  to  the  well- 
rounded  lip. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  grand.ifl.ora,  from 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex.  The  largest  form  which  has  yet 
appeared,  and  of  good  shape  and  colour.  The 
flowers  are  bright  ruse,  with  dark  maroon 
blotch  on  the  lip,  which  has  a  broad  lilac 
margin. 

Preliminary  Commendation. 

To  Odontoglossum  exultans  Orcltidhurst 
variety,  from  Messrs.  ARMSTRONG  AND  BROWN, 
Tunbndge  Wells.  A  charming  flower,  with  sul- 
phur-yellow ground,  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the 
segments  blotched  with  rich  brownish-red 
tinged  with  claret  colour,  the  front  of  the  lip 
being  white. 

General  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  pro 
bably  the  largest  and  best  group  of  winter- 
flowering  Orchids  ever  staged.  The  centre,  which 
was  the  weakest  part  of  the  group  for  effect,  was 
composed  principally  of  white  Orchids,  including 
white  Odontoglossums,  white  Laelia  ancepa  and 
the  best  white  Calanthe  Harrisii.  With  them 
were  some  rose-pink  Calanthe  Veitchii  and 
others.  The  depressions  on  either  side  were  filled 
with  brightly-coloured  Cattleyas  and  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  and  at  the  elevated  ends  were  arching 
sprays  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  red  Odonti- 
odas,  and  other  Orchids.  The  edging  was  com- 
posed of  many  specimens  of  Masdevallia  tova- 
rensis,  the  scarlet  Sophronitis,  yellow  Oncidium 
cheirophorum  and  hybrid  Miltonias  in  great 
variety.  CypTipediuma  and  seedling  Odonto- 
glossums were  also  arranged  effectively. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pem- 
bury,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group  of  choice  and  remarkably  well-grown 
Orchids,  including  several  which  had  previouslj 
Secured  First-class  Certificates.  Among  the 
best  noted  were,  the  large  white  Brasso  Cattleya 
I'liftonii  albens,  some  excellent  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  a  pretty  lilac  form  of  Odontioda  Joan, 
a  richly-coloured  O.  Madeline,  sunie  pretty 
Masdevallias  and  a  selection  of  rait  Cypn- 
pediums,  in  which  the  original  ('.  Daisy  Barclay, 
several  plants  of  the  famous  C.  I.ccanum  •). 
Gurney  Fowler,  and  the  massive  C.  Aeson 
giganteum  appeared  to  advantage.  A  fine 
Sophro-Cattlcya  Saxa  gave  a  bright  touch  of 
salmon-red   colour. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  were  some  very  interesting  species  and 
good  hybrids.  Their  new  Cymbklium  Albatross 
(Gottoianum  x  grandiflorum)  has  large  white 
flowers  spotted  with  purple,  and  in  size  and  fine 
form  shows  the  influence  of  C.  grandiflorum. 
Among  the  Cattleyas  the  new  white  Snow  Queen 
was  noted.  A  selection  of  Odontoglossums  in- 
cluded some  with  finely-marked  flowers,  and  a 
good  specimen  of  Mi'tonia  Warscewiczii  with 
large  dark-rose  labellums  to  the  flowers. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora.  Medal  for 
an  effective  group  in  which  were  choice  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  including  their  new  yellow-petalled 
L.-C.  Alex ;  also  good  specimens  of  Vanda 
coerulea.  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  their  fine  hybrid  Cymbidiums. 
Several  C.  Alexander,  ranging  from  white  to  pale 
rose,  as  well  as  C.  Doris,  C.  Schlegelii,  C.  Gotti- 
anum,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Odontoglossums 
and  other  Orchids  were  included  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Wandsworth  Common, 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Odontoglossums,  Laelio-Oattleyas  and 
others,  0.  George  Day  (crispum  x  Rossii 
rubescens)  and  a  form  of  L.-C.  Rubens  being  re- 
markably good. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Deanlands  Nursery,  Bal- 
combe,   staged   a  small  group   of    good    Odonto- 


glossum  crispum,  for   which  a   Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streatham 
(gr.  Mr.  Hannington),  showed  the  pretty  new 
hybrid  Sophro-Cattleya  Carona  (S.-C.  Dorila  x 
L.-C.  Rubens),  the  stout  little  plant  flowering 
for  the  first  time  in  two  years  and  ten  months 
from  the  seed.  The  well-rounded  flower  had 
cream  sepals  with  rose  lines  and  broad,  deep-rose 
coloured  petals,  the  lip  being  purplish-crimson, 
with  yellow  base.  Mr.  Thwaites  also  showed 
Odontoglossum  Edna  Rosita  and  0.  Humeanum. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne,  Cheltenham 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Walters),  showed  two  profusely- 
Bowered  specimens  of  Coelogyne  (Pleione) 
humiiis,  the  one  with  whit*  and  the  other  with 
lilac  ground  colour  in  the  flowers.  The  speci- 
mens were  collected  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  alt.   9,000 "feet. 

G.    Hamilton-Smith.    Esq..    Northside,    Leigh 
Woods,    Bristol    (gr.    .Mr.    Coningsby),    - 
Cymbidium  Cooperi  and  another  natural  hybrid, 
both  imported  with  C.  insigne.     Also  C.  Capella 
(Wiganianum    x    Pauwelsii). 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  Odontoglossum  King  Albert 
(Armstrongiae  X  crispum  Lucianii).  a  new  hy- 
brid of  perfect  shape  and  beautifully  marked. 
Also  0.  Peerless  magnificum  and  0.  Peerless 
rubrum  (Ossulstonii  x  eximium),  beautifully- 
formed  varieties  of  the  type  previously   shown. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  showed  a  good 
variety   of    Cypripedium    Cravenianum. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black.  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  a  new  hybrid  of  Cypripedium 
Calypso  var.  Flamingo,  in  general  appearance 
near  to  C.  Madame  Jules  Hy<\  but  larger  in  all 
its  parts,  the  broad,  deep-rose  coloured  dorsal 
sepal   with  white  border  being  a  showy  feature. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co..  Southgate,  showed  i 
selection  of  fine  Cypripediums,  including  two 
plants  of  ('.  Minos  Youngii  ;  L.  liera  Kuryades 
New  Hall  Hey  variety,  aim  C.  Gaston  Burtel. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Jos.  Cheal  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  F.  Perkins,  E.  Beckett.  A. 
Grubb,  A.  R.  Allan,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  J.  Wright, 
A.  W.  Metcalfe,  E.  A.  Bunyard.  G.  Bullock, 
•T.  U.  Weston,  P.  C.  M.  Witch.  .1.  Jaques,  Owen 
Thomas,  11.  S.  Rivers    and  W.  Ponpart. 

Hon.  Viiiiy  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  I 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  showed  a  basket  of  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Apples— excellent  specimens  of 
this  highly-coloured  variety  ;  the  new  culinary 
Apple  Edwin  Beckett,  showing  that  it  is  a  late 
iid   bunches  of  Grape  Cooper's  Black. 

Mr.  W.  Camm,  Cliveden  Gardens,  Taplow, 
showed  a  new  Tomato  named  Winter  ('oral, 
which  the  Committee  recommended  for  trial  .it 
I  lie  Wisley  Gardens. 


DEBATING      SOCIETIES. 


WARGRAVE       AND      DISTRICT      GARDENERS'. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  present  session  took  place  on 
the  15th  tilt.,  when  Mr.  K.  Felthatn,  landscape  gardener, 
Twyford,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Outlook  foi  Gal 
deners."  He  referred  to  what  he  called  the  haphazard 
ijiethod  oJ  training  young  gardeners  which  obtained  in 
the  past,  and  spoke  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  profession.  An  animated  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  a  number  of  members  took  part. 
Officers  and  committee  were  elected  for  the  present 
year. 

DERBYSHIRE  GARDENERS'.  — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  this  association,  Mr.  SJhambrook,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  H.  P-uekMloi],  Sutton  Hall,  Derby,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress "On  the  Cultural  Treatment  of  Hybrid  Begonias." 
Mr.  Sbambrook  is  a  skilful  cultivator  of  these  flowers, 
and  a  group  composed  mainly  of  Begonias  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  Kovember  show  titled  a  space  of  250  feet. 
The  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
year  were  submitted  and  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
There  had  been  an  increase  in  the  membership,  while 
the  profits  amounted  to  £13  9s,  6d.  ;  the  amount  carried 
forward  was  £34  2s.  The  sum  of  £13  9s.  6d.  has  been 
given  to  the  fund  of  the  National  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 


©bttuat^. 

James  Jeffrey.— We  regret  to  learn  of  the 
death,  on  the  6th  inst.,  of  Mr.  James  Jeffrey, 
gardener,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright.  Mr. 
Jeffrey  had  been  ill  for  a  considerable  time. 


THE    WEATHER. 

WEATHER  IN  WKST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  Januai  \    . 
Ihe  Thud  Unseasonably  Warm  Week  in  Succession— 

All  the  days  were  mo-re  or  less   unstiasonablv   warn      ind 
J«Oi   "ill,   ,i,      exception,   the  ii^hts-even    . 

i  cpoaed  thermometer  registered  only  7j  oi  frost  To 
show  how  remarkably  warm  the  weather  has  recently 
been,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  have  to  go  back  three 
weeks  in  order  t<>  find  even  as  low  a  night  reading  as 
this.  Taking  another  instance,  on  each  of  the 
nighte  ending  the  7th  inst  ,  the  lowest  temperature  in 
the  thermometer-sen,  ji  was  rai  h.  r  higher  than  would 
be  seasonable  in  mid-winter  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
daj  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  5°  warmer  at, 
1  i""'  deep,  and  4  warmei  u  2  fee*  d  ep,  than  the 
.i\.-i  tge  reading  at  thus-.-,  depths  in  January.  Rain  fell 
mi  three  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  ;i  quarter  of 
an   inch.     During  tin.-  week  U  gallons  of  ra  nwater  came 

li  ihi'  bam  snil  peic-olani.ii  i^iuge,  and  ako  through 
that-  mi  which  -ln.it  grass  is  growing.  Tin.'  bud  -hone  on 
ui  average  for  forty -nine  minutes  ;i  day,  which  is  only 
half  t tie  mean  daily  duration  fur  the  month.  The  wind 
was,  as  a  rule,  high,  but  on  no  day  did  the  total  velocity 
ft  c  -mi>  hour  •  xceed  twenty-fi  ui  mill  -.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aitemoou 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  1  per 
cent.  The  Winter  Aconite  first  showed  an  open  flower 
in  my  garden,  in  the  spol  selected  for  its.  observation,  on 
5,  which  ia  fourteen  days  earlier  than  its  aver- 
age date  in  the  previous  twenty-nine  years,  and  ten  days 
earlier  than  last  year,  and,  with  two  exoeptiui 
earliest  date    recorded   here   in     the    past     twenty  in  ne 

|.  .     ,: 

THE  YEAR. 
'if  tverage  Temperature,  Exceptionally  Wet,  mu/ 
i/rt  Very  Sunny.  —  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  was 
a  year  of  average  temperature.  On  the  hottest 
day,  -June  8,  the  highest  reading  in  the  ther- 
mometer-screen was  85°,  and  on  the  coldest  night, 
that  of  February  24,  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  20 °  ol  frost.  Neither  of  these  extreme 
readi  tigs  Eg  in  any  way  exceptional.  The  total 
i.i. ni. ill  exceeded  the  average  fur  tho  previous  fifty-nine 
Th.-  most  unseasonably  wet  months 
were  those  of  February,  July,  and  December.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  exceptionally  dry  month  was  June. 
Taking  th«  year  aa  a  whole,  the  sum  shone  on  an  average 
for  4i  In  mi-  a  day,  which  is  half  an  hour  a  day  longer 
than  i-  usual  The  most  unseasonably  sunny  months 
were   May,   June,   and   September.     E.   31. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
December  was  a  month  ol  gloom,  with  a  high  rain- 
t;tii  and  little  sunshine.  There  were  only  ten  days 
entirely  Eree  Erom  rain,  while  the  intal  fail  a  mounted 
to  6.54  inches.  The  wettest  day  was  the  5th,  which, 
beginning  with  snow,  turned  to  rain  about  9.30,  and 
yielded  in  all  1.2  inch.  Of  sunshine  we  had  only  22J, 
hours  '  ith,  being  10  per  cent,  of  the  possible. 

Tin-  lBth  was  the  brightest  day  with  5  hours:  there 
were  lfi  sunless  days.  The  mean  barometric  pressure 
was  29. M2  inches,  with  the  highest  reading  of  30.456 
inches  on  'lie  19th.  and  the  lowest  of  28.771  inches  on 
the  6th.  For  the  month  the  mean  temperature  was 
37°,  with  i  ni' an  maximum  of  41°  and  a  mean  mini- 
mum df  33°.  On  the  30th  the  highest  maximum  of  47° 
i  tered,  and  on  the  4th  the  lowest  maximum  of 
32  ;  the  highest  minimum  of  41°  was  on  the  31st.  and 
th>-  lowest  minimum  of  23°  on  the  9th.  Thus  for  the 
month  we  had  a  mean  range  of  temperature  of  8° 
and  an  absolute  range  of  24  .  There  were  21  da 
ground  frost.  Tie-  prevailing  winds  were  from  the 
past  and  t!i<-  not  to-west.  James  Matlock,  Director  of 
st.  Andrews  Provincial  Training  >  '<>ll>-<jc  Gar- 
dens,   h  niton    of   Mains,   nciir   Dundee. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr-  "E.  A-  Fetch,  late  of  Aske  Hall,  Park  Place, 
Waddesdon,  and  Alnwick  Cattle  Garden-,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Heath  Harrison,  Esq..  Le  Court,  Liss, 
Hampshire.  [Thanks  for  Is.  for  R.G.O.F.  box.— 
Eds.] 

Mr-  E.  Covey.  Gardener  tn  the  VlSCOTJNT  Liffhrd, 
<     art,    Crondall,   near  Farnham,    Hampshire. 


CATALOGUES      RECEIVED. 


Dobbie  and   Co.,   Edinburgh.— Seeds   and   Sweet  Peas. 

Stihrt    Low    and    Co.,    Bush    Hill     Park,    Middlesex.— 
Winter-flowering  Carnations. 

James     Stredwick     and     Sons,     Silverhill     Park,     St. 
Leonards. — Cact  us   Dahlias. 

W.    Wells    and    Co.,     Merstham,    Surrey.— Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Seeds. 

R.    H.   Bath,  Ltd.,   Wisbech. 

Messrs.    Brown    and     Wilson,    10,    Market   Place,     Man- 
chester. 

James  Oarter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  London. 

Clibh  ins,     Altrincham. 

Cooper,    Taber   and    Co.,    Ltd.,    90   and   92,    Southwark 
Street,     London     (wholesale). 

W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate. 

Alfred    Hawkins,    408,   King's    Road,  Chelsea. 

Dicksons,  Chester. 

Foreig-n- 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. — Seeds. 
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MARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  January  IS. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prioes  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date,  of  our  report. — Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 
Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley.  per  dozen 
bunches : 
—  extra  special  24  0-30  0 


s.d.s.d 
4  0-50 


2  0- 


1 


2  6 


3  0-36 

10  0-15  0 

2  0-30 
5  0-18  0 

2  8-30 

3  0-40 


Azalea,       white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Camellias,  white. 

per  doz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.    blooms. 

best  American 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.   bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra 
large 

—  Malm  ai  son. 
per  dozen 
blooms 

pink 

Chrysanthemums 
white,  per 
doz.  blooms    . 

—  Red.  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Yellow,  per 
doz.  blooms   . 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 
blooms 

—  White,  per 
doz.    bunches  10  0-15  0 

—  Bronze.      per 

doz.    bunches  10  0-12  0 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 
bunches        ..  10  0-15  0 

—  Yellow.      per 

doz.    bunches  10  0-12  0 
Daffodils.         per 

doz.  bunches 
Eucharis.per.doz. 
Freesia.      white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,  per 

box  of  15  and 

18  blooms 
Hyacinth,       Ro- 
man, per  doz. 

spikes.. 
Lapageria.       per 

doz.  blooms  . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  . . 
Lilium         longi- 

florum.       per 

doz.,  long  .. 
short 

—  lanci  folium 
album,  long.. 

short   .. 

—  lancifolium 
rubrum.  per 
doz.,  long 

short 


IS  0-21  0 


12  0-15  0 
2  0-36 


4  0-50 


2  6-30 


4  0- 
4  0- 


6  0 

6  0 


8  0-10  0 
2  0-26 


2  6-30 


7  0-90 


1  6- 


4  0- 


2  6- 
2  6- 


2  0- 
2  0- 


2  0- 
1  6 


2  6 


special 

—  ordinary 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium 

—  Odontoglos- 
sum   crispum 

Pelargonium,  per 

doz.  bunches. 

doublescarlet   8  0-10  0 
Poinsettia,      per 

doz.  blooms..  12  0-15  0 
Richardias 

(Arums),    per 

doz 

Roses :  per  dozen 

blooms— 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington    . 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay      .. 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Niphetos 

—  PrincedeBul- 
garie    .. 

—  Richmond    .. 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Craw- 
ford 

Snowdrop.       per 

doz.  bun. 
Spiraea,      white. 

per  doz.  bun. 
Stock,    double 

white.         per 

doz.    bunches 
Tuberoses.       per 

p  a  e  k  e  t.     24 

blooms 
Tulips. white. per 

doz.    bunches  10  0-12  0 

—  coloured,  per 
doz.    bunches 

Violets,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Princess  of 
Wales.. 

White  Heather, 
per  doz.  bun. 


3  0-36 


4  0-50 


3  0- 

4  0- 


1  6 


4  0 

5  0 


9  0-15  (I 
2  6-36 


4  0- 
3  0- 
1  0 


6-0 
4  0 


French  and   Guernsey    Flowers, 
s.d.s.d. 


Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches        ..    2  0-26 

Mimosa(  Acacia). 

per  pad         . .    5  0-60 

Narcissus.  (Jrand 
Primo.  per 
doz.  bun.      ..    4  8-60 

—  paper    white, 

per   pad        . .    5  0-60 

—  Soleil       d'Or 
(Guernsey). 

per  doz.  bun.    4  6-60 

French. per 

pad      . .        . .    6  0-80 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-  6  0 

4  0-60 


Ranunculus,  red. 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  carmine,  per 
doz.  bun. 

Safrano      Roses. 

per  packet. 24's  2  0-26 

Violets.  Parma, 
large  bun., 
each 


—  single.        per 
pad.  48-60's.. 

—  —  per  doz. . . 


4  0-50 


plentiful,  with  an  improvement  in  quality.  This  also 
applies  to  Single  Daffodils,  and  the  first  consign- 
ment of  these  blooms  from  Lincolnshire  were  offered 
for  sale  this  morning.  Larger  consignments  of  flowers 
are  now  coming  to  hand  from  Guernsey  and  Scilly. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  Narcissus  Grand  Primo,  Nar- 
cissus Solei'l  d'Or,  Single  Daffodils,  Freesia,  Violets. 
Anemone  fulgens  and  Richardias  (Arums).  Snow- 
drops are  being  received  from  Cornwall  in  excellent 
condition.  Large  consignments  of  French  flowers 
are  arriving,  about  5,000  packages  having  been  re- 
ceived on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday  morning 
last.  They  contained  paper-white  Narcissus  and 
Mimosa,  but  all  had  suffered  owing  to  the  long  time 
taken  in  transit.  Hundreds  of  packages  had  to  be 
disposed  of  at  a  low  price,  and  large  quantities  were 
unsaleable. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
Apples—  s.d.s.d. 

—  Albemarle. 


Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum    (Mai- 

denhairFern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  . .  7  0-80 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).      per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails.        per 

half  dozen    ..    16-20 

—  —  mediu  m. 
doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri     ..    8  0-12  0 
Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 4  0-50 

Carnation  foliage. 

doz.  bunches  4  0-50 
Croton      foliage, 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 5  0-12  0 

Eulalia  japonica, 

per  bunch    ..      —    — 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  6-08 
4  0-50 


4  0-80 


10  0-12  0 
15  0-18  0 


7  0-80 


doz. 


per  barrel     ..  30  0-35  0 

—  Californian, 

per  box         . .    7  0-86 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per    bus.    4  0-70 

—  Nova  Scotian. 

per  barrel     ..  13  0-17  0 

—  Oregons        ..    8  0-12  0 

—  Wenatchee. 

per  case  ..  11  0-13  0 
Apricots,  Cape  ..  3  0-60 
Bananas,  bunch- 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium   . 
Extra 


s.d.s.d 

6  0    - 

12  0-18  I 

0  10-  2  ( 


per 


per 


—  Double  X 

—  Giant  .. 

—  Red,  per 

—  Jamaica, 
ton 

Chestnuts— 

—  Italian. 
bag 

—  Spanish. 
bag 

Cobnuts,   per  lb. 
Cranberries,    per 
case 

Vegetables 

Artichokes. Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusalem, 
per  bag 

Asparagus.  Paris 

green 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bus. 
Beans.  Madeira. . 
BrusselsSpronts. 

per  A  bus. 
Cabbage,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz. 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 
Celeriac.  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  fan  .. 
Chicory,  per  lb... 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz 

French       Beans. 

per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb.  . . 
Greens,  per  bag. . 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  doz.  .. 
Lettuce,  Cabbage 

and    Cos,  per 

doz 


7  6-10  0 
9  0-12  0 

11  6-14  0 

12  fi-16  0 

13  0-18  0 
ton£20  0  — 
per 

..£140    - 


18  0-22  0 


9  0-12  6 
0  6    - 

11  0-12  0 


Dates,     per 

boxes  .. 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case 
Grapes:  English. 

black,  per  lb. 

—  Canon     Hall, 
per  lb 3  0-50 

—  Muscat. perlb.  4  0-60 

—  Almeria,    per 

l)i-l.  of  60  lbs.  20  0-28  0 
Lemons,  per  case  12  fi-27  6 
Lychees  per  box  14-16 
Nuts.        Brazils, 

new,  per  cwt.  65  0-70  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 

100        ..        ..21  0-24  0 

—  Messina  cobs. 

per  bag  ..  40  0-44  0 
Oranges,  per  case    9  0-40  0 

—  Californian 
Seedless,   per 

case  ..  ..18  0-20  0 
Peaches.  Cape  ..  4  0-  s  n 
Pears,  per  case  . .  13  0-16  0 

—  stewing,    per 

bus 5  0-60 

Plums.  Cape  ..  4  0-80 
Walnuts, French. 

per  bag         ..    5  0-11  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 
3  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 


4  0 
3  0- 


3  6 


2  0-30 
2  0-  5  0 

2  0    - 
2  6-40 
2  6-36 

6  0-80 
4  0-50 
10-19 


8  0-15  0 

3  0-36 
0  10-  1  0 

1  0    - 

2  0-60 


1  3 
1  3 


Mushroom. s. culti- 
vated per  lb.    0  10- 

—  Buttons        ..  0  10- 
Mustard    and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets        . .     10    — 
Onions.  English. 

per  ton  ..  14  0-16  0 

—  spring.       per 

doz.  bun.       . .     4  0    — 

—  Valencia,  per 

case     ..        ..13  0-14  0 
Parsnips,  per  bus,   2  k    — 


per 


2  0 
2  0 


2  6 


10-60 


Potatos.  new     .. 

—  Algerian. p. lb. 

—  Channel      Is- 
lands, per  lb. 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Rhubarb,  Forced, 

per  do/. 
Savoys,  per  tally 
Seakale.  per  doz. 

punnets 
Shallots,    per    J 

sieve    .. 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos  : 

—  Teneriffe.  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bus 

Watercress,     per 

doz 


0  6 

0  4-05 

0  6- 

1  6    — 

10-14 
4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 

2  6-50 

3  6- 


10  0-18  0 
4  0    — 


0  6 


Fern.  French,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  common 
Galax      leaves. 

green,  perdoz. 

bunches 
Hardy       foliage. 

various,      per 

doz.  bun. 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes 
Moss,      gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English. 

small  -  leaved    6  0    — 

—  French,      per 
doz.  bunches      10-13 

Smilax.  per  bun. 

of  6  trails     ..    13-16 

Remarks. — Chrysanthemums    are     practically    finished 

for  the  season.     Small   lots  of  bunch  spray   white  blooms 

are  soon  bought  up.    Winter  Cheer  (pink)  is  about  the 

last  of  the  coloured  varieties.  .  Tulips  are  getting  more 


'  ^^a-ndWi/ra 


g^WJorrcjpondjcntc} 


Remarks. — The  following  varieties  of  English  Apples 
are  obtainable : — Newton  Wonder,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Bramley's  Seedling.  Bar- 
relled fruit  from  Nova  Scotia  has  not  been  so  plenti- 
ful this  week.  The  chief  varieties  of  Pears  (Cali- 
fornian) are  Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  Beurre.  Early 
varieties  will  soon  be  arriving  from  the  Cape.  The 
last  consignment  from  the  latter  country  included  Apri- 
cots. Peaches  and  Plums.  The  supplies  of  Grapes  (Gros 
Colmar  and  Black  Alicante)  are  about  equal  to  the  de- 
mand.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  almost  over,  but  a 
few  good  bunches  are  still  obtainable.  Chestnuts  have 
been  scarce.  Forced  Rhubarb  is  becoming  plentiful. 
English  Onions  are  expected  to  rise  in  price.  The 
supplies  of  Seakale  are  increasing  daily.  Teneriffe 
Tomatos  are  good  and  plentiful.  Supplies  of  English 
and  French  Asparagus  continue  fair.  Home-grown 
dwarf  Beans  are  scarce,  with  the  result  that  those  from 
Madeira  have  been  in  demand.  Ordinary  vegetables 
and  roots  are  plentiful.  Business  in  all  departments  is 
slow.  E.  II.  E..  Covent  Garden  Market,  January  12,  1916. 
Potatos. 
s.d.s.d.  s.i.  s.d. 

Bedford—  Lincoln — 

King  Edward ..    4  6-50        Eclipse  ..    46-49 

Blackland  ..    4  0-43        Evergnod         ..    40-46 

Dunbar      ..        ..66-70        King  Edward..    49-56 
Kent-  Queen    ..       ..46-53 

Eclipse ..        ..46-50  , 

King  Edward..    5  0-53     Scotch- 
Queen     ..        ..49-53        King  Edward..    49-53 
Remarks. — Trade   is  very    quiet,   and   the    demand   for 
best     quality     tubers     is  *  good.       Second-rate     quality 
Potatos   air   hard   to  sell,  and  prices  are  low  for  these. 
Edward  J    Newborn,  January  IS.  WW. 


Acetylene  Gas  Refuse  :  E.  F.  Spent  carbide  of 
calcium  from  the  generator  of  an  acetylene 
lamp  or  gas  plant  has  a  manurial  value.  It 
is,  however,  too  powerful  to  apply  imme- 
diately it  is  taken  from  the  generator.  It 
should  be  placed  first  in  some  vacant  corner  of 
the  garden,  and  left  until  nearly  dry ;  it  can 
then  be  applied  with  advantage  to  vacant  land 
in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and  dug  into  the 
ground.  No  planting  should  be  done  until 
at  least  two  months  after  the  application  of 
the    refuse. 

Commercial  Tomato  and  Cucumber  Houses: 
II".  II.  11.  II.  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  grown 
under  skilful  management  for  the  market  yield 
satisfactory  results,  and*  the  crops  are  easy  of 
cultivation.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  write 
to  some  of  the  horticultural  builders  whose 
names  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns,  and  ask  for  estimates  and  plans  of 
glasshouses.  You  would  require  houses,  say, 
from  100  to  200  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide 
inside  the  side  walls,  with  brick  walls  about 
2^  feet  high  from  the  ground  line ;  the  houses 
to  be  built  on  piers.  Four  4  inch  hot-water 
pipes  should  be  provided  for  each  house,  two 
each  side,  close  up  to  the  walls,  or  piers,  one 
above  the  other  ;  85  or  9  feet  rafters  will  afford 
a  suitable  angle  to  the  roof.  Ascertain  the  cost 
of  buildings  complete,  including  the  bricks 
work. 

Forcing  Narcissi  Emperor  and  Sir  Watkin  : 
A.  P.  It  will  be  quite  safe  to  introduce 
these  varieties  of  Narcissus  into  a  temperatur'e 
of  60°  at  once.  Makr  sure  that  the  plants  are 
well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots  when  once 
growth   is   well-established. 

Holly — Weiciit  of  Bundles  :  T.  P.  E.  The 
bundles  quoted  in  our  market  list  usually  con- 
sist of  ordinary  Holly.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  the  weight  of  each  bundle,  but  an  idea,  of 
the  size  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it 
measures  about  3  feet  round,  and  consists  of 
about  as  much  as  one  man  can  gather  in  his 
arms. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  :  //.  B.  We  presume  that 
the  mixture  you  refer  to  is  the  tar  mixture 
usually  employed  for  cleansing  vines.  The  pro- 
portions are  one  part  coal-tar  to  six  parts  clay, 
the  clay  to  be  first  dried  and  powdered  so  that 
it  will  pass  through  a  3-inch  sieve.  The  tar 
and  clay  should  be  thoroughly  worked  and 
mixed  together,  adding  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  make  the  mixture  of  the  consistency  of 
paint.  It  should  be  smeared  over  the  canes, 
filling  all  the  crevices,  but  not  over  the  buds. 
Keep  the  specific  well  stirred  during  the  opera- 
tion. 
Names  of  Plants  :  //.  G.  Purvis.  Fern,  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata,  var.  Amerpohlii ;  shrub,  Cup- 
ressus  macrocarpa ;  seeds,  Saponaria  sp.  pro- 
bably officinalis.  —  Subscriber.  1,  Cupressus 
pisifera  var.  lycopodioides ;  2,  Olearia  macro- 
donta  ;  3,  Cryptomeria  japonica;  4,  Euonymus 
japonicus  var.  ovatus  aureus  ;  5,  Acanthopanax 
spinosum ;  6,  Sciadopitys  verticillata.  ■ — 
T.  N.  R.  1,  Crataegus  Pyracantha  Laelandii ; 
2,  Eucalyptus  Globulus. 
Veronica  IIilkkana  :  Anxious.  In  several 
species  of  Veronica  the  ends  of  the  shoots  die 
back  in  winter.  The  reason  is  that  they  make 
growth  late  in  the  season,  and  this  fails  to 
mature,  so  that  the  tender  points  of  the  shoots 
suffer  from  the  low  temperature  often  accom- 
panied by  excessive  damp.  The  latter  is 
most  injurious.  Endeavour  to  ripen  the  shoots 
by  keeping  the  roots  dry  in  October  in  a  posi- 
tion fully  exposed  to  sunshine  and  air. 


Communications  Beceived-  —  W.  T..  Ltd.— 
T.  J.  P.— A.  G.— S.  McG.  and  Son— H.  S.  T.— H.  S.— 
G.  L.— H.  ,1.— W.  R.  R.— H.  F.— J.  B.  L.— E.  M.— 
W  A.  C— W.  P.— J.  G.  W.— W.  B.— .1.  B.  A.— W.  It.— 
S.  A—  D.  M.  C— E.  E.  P.— F.  W.— J.  T.— C.  F.— 
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15 

LILIES    IN    1915. 

IN  a  general  way  there  was  but  little 
to  choose  between  last  year  and 
its  immediate  predecessor ;  last 
winter  was  perhaps  even  wetter  than 
the  one  before  (1913-14),  and  December 
of  1914  in  particular  set  up  a  record  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  rain  that  fell.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  January,  too,  low- 
lung  parts  of  the  country  were  more  or 
less  under  water,  and  even  on  higher  land 
fields  were  dotted  with  steely  blue  pools. 
This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  an 
ideal  one  for  Lilies,  but  necessity  begets 
invention,  and  six  wet  winters  in  succession 
must  have  forced  on  the  most  obtuse  culti- 
vator the  need  for  quick  drainage  under 
the  bulbs  of  what  one  may  term  the  dry- 
land species  ;  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  point  will  have  saved 
many  a  bulb  from  a  watery  grave  in  the 
flood  that  prevailed  a  year  ago,  and  seems 
in  process  of  repetition  this  winter. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
drainage  one  can  give  them,  the  two  late- 
flowering  species,  L.  Sargentiae  and 
sulphureum  are  not  attuned  to  the  moist 
condition  of  the  earth  in  such  winters  as 
we  have  had  for  so  many  years,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  a  favourable 
season  the  first-named  Lilv  goes  out  of 
bloom  in  the  south  early  in  September,  and 
dies  down  some  eight  weeks  after  that,  L. 
sulphureum  following  it  about  a  fortnight 
later  throughout.  As  far  as  any  obvious 
signs  of  life  are  concerned,  each  remains 
dormant  till  about  the  middle  of  January  ; 
and,  as  this  resting-time  coincides  with  the 
usual  period  of  maximum  winter  rainfall, 
it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  during 
the  past  five  years  the  deaths  among  these 
two   species  by    drowning    have    been  ab- 


normal. The  fact  that  the  bulbs  of  either 
may  be  kept  all  but  dry  while  dormant  will 
no  doubt  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject 
when  the  ecology  of  these  species  comes  to 
be  investigated. 

Under  the  prevailing  conditions  it  seems 
wise  to  defer  the  planting  of  these  Lilies, 
and  more  especially  of  sulphureum,  till 
February  is  well  in  sight,  and  if  a  choice 
of  two  evils  has  to  be  made,  it  will  prob- 
ably transpire  that  lifting  the  bulbs  at 
about  the  middle  of  November  will  prove 
less  harmful  than  leaving  them  in  the 
ground. 

1914  was  noticeable  for  the  remarkably 
early  appearance  of  Lilies  in  general,  and 
though  the  bulbs  ripened  early  and  well  in 
the  dry  and  genial  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  they  were  in  no  unusual  hurry  to 
make  their  presence  evident  in  the  suc- 
ceeding spring.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well, 
for  February  was  a  cheerless  month,  per 
sistent  northerly  winds  whipping  a  chilled 
and  sodden  earth  with  icy  lash  :  during 
the  last  week  of  March  the  wind  was  ex- 
ceptionally cold,  and  though  time  after 
time  April  coaxed  up  the  first  soft  whisper 
of  spring,  it  was  only  to  find  it  elbowed 
away  by  bleak  and  sleetv  blasts.  May 
turned  out  wonderfully  dry  and  sunny,  but 
there  was  always  an  edge  to  the  wind,  and 
night  frosts  were  so  common  that  one  lost 
count  of  them.  Prospects  were  none  too 
bright  when  June  and  summer  came  at  last, 
but  notwithstanding  a  temporary  lapse 
at  cock-crow  on  June  19,  when  there  was 
a  film  of  Lee  on  more  than  one  hill  pond, 
the  sun  soon  had  things  to  rights,  and 
after  seven  weeks  of  sunshine  without  a 
spot  of  rain,  one  began  to  hope  for  a  repe- 
tition of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  year 
1911. 

Then  came  one  of  those  lightning 
changes  belcved  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
'W  eather,  for  w-e  were  suddenly  transported 
back  to  March  and  kept  there  for  nearly 
three  dour  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  sun  seemed  powerless  against  a 
thick  blanket  of  cloud  and  Lnc 
sant  chilly  rains  and  mists:  the  con- 
ditions exactly  suited  Botrytis  cinerea, 
and  it  took  full  advantage  of  them,  play- 
ing havoc  with  hundreds  of  robust  aiid 
promising  Lilies:  none  was  exempt,  and 
even  regale,  a  species  of  strong  constitution 
that  usually  shows  a  remarkable  degree  of 
resistance,  was  struck  down  in  scores  of 
instances.  Reluctantly  one  was  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  constitution  and  high 
cultivation  are  not  always  proof  against 
this  pestilence. 

September,  with  more  than  double  the 
usual  allowance  of  sunshine,  succeeded  to 
some  extent  in  making  amends  bv 
wheedling  L.  Sargentiae.  L.  Bulphureum. 
auratum  and  speciosum  into  an  unusual 
wealth  of  bloom,  and  the  season  ended  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  a  wretched  be- 
ginning. 

Of  new  or  little  known  Lilies,  L. 
cernuum — recently  described  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle* — has  bloomed  in  this  countrv 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  summer, 
and  is  a  welcome  addi:ion  to  the  meagre 
list  of  pink-flowered  species  in  cultivation. 
The  management  of  this  delightful    little 

*  Gard.  Cliron  ,  Nov.  13,  1915,  p.  502. 


plant  is  not  likely  to  try  the  powers  or  the 
patience  of  the  cultivator  very  highly,  and 
it  seems  to  thrive  under  conditions  that 
suit  L.  tenuifolium. 

A  hybrid  reputed  to  be  the  result  of 
crossing  L.  Parryi  and  L.  Humboldtii  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Perry  at  the  R.H.S 
Show  on  July  6  ;  it  was  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  colour  of  the  petals,  and  if  it  has 
a  sound  constitution  should  do  something 
to  raise  the  reputation  of  Lily  hybrids  in 
general. 

In  the  writer's  experience  hybrids  be- 
tween the  parents  of  this  Lily  have  as  a 
rule  but  little  staying  power,  at  any  rate 
when  L.  Humboldtii  is  the  seed  parent. 
Two  years  ago  this  same  cross  produced 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  it  can 
have  been  the  lot  of  man  to  see  ;  in  shape 
the  bloom  was  like  a  refined  Humboldtii, 
the  ground  colour  of  the  petals  a  delicate 
citron,  copiously  marked  with  purple  spots 
after  the  manner  of  L.  Leichtlinii,  of  which 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  bloom  was  concerned, 
the  plant  might  well  have  been  cousin.  For 
all  its  beauty  this  Lily  has  hardly  a  scrap 
of  constitution,  and  others  from  the  same 
seed-pan  do  not  seem  to  have  much  more. 
On  the  contrary,  L.  Humboldtii  mated 
with  L.  pardalinum  generally  begets 
strong  offspring. 

A  Chinese  species  raised  by  Bees  from 
seed  collected  by  Forrest  on  the  Tali  range 
flowered  at  Sealand  in  the  summer,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  form  of  L.  ochraceum 
(Tranche*)  ;  unfortunately,  it  is  of  no  more 
than  botanical  interest,  the  last  thing  one 
can  say  of  the  L.  pseudo-tigrinum  col- 
lected by  Forrest  and  distributed  by  Bees. 
It  is  a  floriferous  plant  of  rapid  growth 
and  splendid  stature,  but  refined  habit 
withal.  Seemingly  quite  easy  to  manage, 
this  Lilv  gives  promise  of  being  as  good  a 
representative  of  the  Chinese  martagon 
group  as  L.  regale  is  of  the  eulirion. 

The  Lily  which  found  its  way  into  the 
catalogues  and  one  or  two  gardens  last 
year  as  L.  Biondii  is  of  the  same  family  as 
pseudo-tigrinum.  but  has  not  so  far  proved 
the  equal  of  it  under  cultivation,  possibly 
because  of  some  cultural  point  that  is  not 
yet  appreciated. 

L.  philippinense,  raised  from  seed 
gathered  by  Mr.  \Y.  B.  Price  on  Mt. 
Morison  (Formosa)  at  8,000ft.,  has 
flowered  in  a  remarkably  generous  way  at 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  under 
the  kindly  and  discerning  eye  of  the 
Regius  Keeper,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  flori- 
ferous plant  a  yard  high  has  quite  altered 
the  students'  conception  of  this  Lily. 
Mr.  Price  noticed  that  the  altitudinous 
examples  of  this  species  had  a  good  deal  of 
colour  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals,  and  he 
also  observed  that  the  colour  deepened  as 
the  altitude  increased,  till  at  8,000ft.  the 
white-petalled  Lily  of  the  same  species 
growing  on  the  plains  was  highly  coloured. 

One  may  see  the  same  peculiarity  of 
colouring  in  the  case  of  another  Formosan 
Lily,  longiflorufn,  as  well  as  in  the 
Chinese  L.  Sargentiae;  a  very  variable 
Lily,  alike  in  flower  and  foliage,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  the  same  causes 
are  at  work  to  produce  the  effect  in 
each  case.  In  some  examples  of  these 
two     Lilies    the    back     of     the    petals     is 
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flushed  with  purple,  especially  about  the  midrib, 
while  in  others  there  is  no  trace  of  colour  unless  it 
be  a  suspicion  of  green;  the  stem  of  the  coloured 
form  is  invariably  dark  purple,  and  that  of  the 


as  a  super  regale.  It  has  clearly  no  relationship 
with  L.  Brownii  (if  only  because  tihe  bulb  is  red 
and  not  white,  globose  and  not  oblate),  and  it 
belongs  to  a  nomadic  family  of  the  eulirion  group 


Fig.  19. — flo  web-spike  of  lilium  roezlii.  from  a  four- year -old  seedling  :  colour  of  flowers, 
orange    (Pierre-de-Fiel   No.    3   Repertoire    du   Couleurs)    spotted   with  purple. 


white-flowered    form    as    invariably    green.      Ii 
either  case  the  bulbs  are  identical. 

The  so-called  L.  Brownii  from  Kansu  has  again 
flowered  in  wonderful  fashion,  and  pending 
identification  may  be  described  in  a  general  way 


found  over  a  considerable  range  of  Western 
China.  Representatives  of  the  group — which  in- 
cludes sulphureum,  Sargentiae,  regale,  formosum 
and  some  of  the  Burmese  Lilies — are  continually 
turning  up,  and  herbaria  possess  numerous  speci- 


mens almost  invariably  labelled  Brownii  or 
Brownii  leucanthum.  This  is  a  singular  state 
of  things,  for,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the 
typical  Brownii  (of  Brown)  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  a  wild  state. 

The  Lily  on  which  the  names  Willmottiae  and 
warleyense  have  been  bestowed  at  different  times 
goes  on  its  way  regardless  of  the  vagaries  of  our 
climate,  and  is  a  most  satisfactory  garden  plant. 
It  seems  to  have  but  one  failing,  and  that  is  an 
inability  to  stand  up  without  support,  clearly 
the  result  of  high  living,  which  crowds  on  to 
a  rather  slender  stem  such  weight  of  bloom  as 
it  is  unable  to  support. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  many 
wild  Lilies,  L.  sulphureum  and  L.  Leichtlinii 
for  instance,  as  well  as  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum 
and  L.  Henryi,  to  name  only  a  few.  In  nature 
these  seldom  bear  more  than  a  modest  propor- 
tion of  the  bloom  they  often  yield  under  high 
cultivation,  and  they  are  inclined  to  be  top- 
heavy  in  consequence. 

The  hybrid  Lilium  pardalinum  X  Parryi  which 
figured  in  the  review  of  last  year's  Lily  seasont 
continues  its  triumphant  career;  it  is  a  veritable 
giant,  and,  having  added  a  foot  to  its  stem,  stood 
just  10  feet  high  last  August;  this  mongrel  was 
in  bloom  for  no  less  than  seven  weeks,  and  is 
a  remarkable  garden  plant — more  than  can  he 
said  of  most  Lilium  hybrids. 

The  seedlings  of  that  difficult  plant,  L.  rube- 
scen®,  that  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1914. 
are  now  4  feet  high  and  quite  at  home ;  more- 
over, for  two  years  in  succession  they  have 
yielded  a  bountiful  crop  of  seed,  so  that  an  ample 
reserve  of  home-raised  bulbs  is  assured.  Only 
those  who  grow  Lilies  on  any  considerable  scale 
can  realise  the  inestimable  advantage  of  this 
happy  state  of  things,  for  in  our  country  there 
is  little  peace  of  mind  for  the  amateur  of  Lilies 
if  he  has  but  a  handful  of  bulbs  of  the  rarer 
species  and   no   reserve  to   draw   upon. 

The  wastage  is  considerable,  for  so  many 
hostile  influences  combine  against  the  plants 
before  they  have  had  time  to  become  established 
in  what  must  be  to  them  novel  and  more  or  lesa 
unnatural  surroundings. 

L.  auratum  macranthum,  raised  from  seed  re- 
ceived five  years  ago  from  Vries  Island,  has 
flowered,  though  the  bulbs  are  no  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg,  and  as  t.hey  have  been  in  the  ground 
through  two  excessively  wet  winters,  and  seem 
so  far  none  the  worse,  one  may  hope  they  may 
become  acclimatised.  But  if  they  succeed  in 
braving  our  often  inhospitable  climate  they  have 
still  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  little  creatines 
that  carry  on  business  underground  and  unseen — 
mice,  wireworms,  leather  jackets,  and  the  rest 
that  find  all  edible  bulbs  so  much  to  their  liking. 

During  the  year  a.  bulb  and  seed  of  L.  Brownii 
grown  in  the  Hong  Kong  Botanic  Garden  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Elwes,  seed  of  L.  sp. 
No.  183  and  316  from  Mr.  Fairer,  and  bulbs  of 
L.  cernuum  from  M.  Kesselriiig.  A  hybrid  of  mi. 
known  parentage  has  come  from  Mr.  Bowles, 
and  bulbs  of  the  Chinese  species  already  referred 
to  from  Messrs.  Bees.  Major  Sanderson  lias  sent 
bulbs  of  a  Lily  collected  in  Montenegro ;  seem- 
ingly a  debased  form  of  L.  pyrenaicum. 

A  new  and  apparently  undescribed  Korean 
Lily  sent  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
has  flowered,  as  well  as  another  from  Kiauehow, 
and  both  promise  well. 

Farrer  has  reported^  that  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  on  the  borderland  of  Tibet  he 
lighted  on  a  Lily  he  considered  likely  to  be  L. 
Davidii,  and  if  this  should  happily  prove  to  be 
the  species  he  found  and  has  sent  home,  it  will 
not  be  the  least  of  the  prizes  the  horticultural 
world  will  owe  to  him ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  L. 
Duchartrei  too  may  come  under  his  collecting  eye. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  United 
States  has  been  so  systematically  botanised  that 
the  discovery  of  a  new   species   of  Lilium   any- 

t  (inrd.  Citron.,  Jan.  9,  1916,  p.  15. 
i  Gard.  Chron.,  Jan.  2,  WIS,  p.  1. 
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where  except  in  some  out-of-the-way  turner  of 
the  extreme  West  was  unlikely,  but  Farwell  re- 
ports (Bull.  Torretj  Bat.  Club,  vol.  42,  No.  6, 
1915),  the  finding  of  two  new  species  in  L. 
michiganense  and  L.  peramoenum,  the  former 
with  a  brace  of  varieties,  m.  umbelliferum  and 
m.  uniflorum.  L.  michiganense  is  said  to  be  simi- 
lar to  L.  canadense  in  foliage  and  L.  euperbum 
in  flower,  and  sounds  like  an  intermediate  form. 
L.  pera-moenum  is  described  as  similar  to  L. 
michiganense  except  that  the  leaves  are  more 
numerous  and  narrower. 

The  illustration  (fig.  19)  shows  the  lengths  to 
which  L.  Roezlii  is  prepared  to  go  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  for  the  specimen  was  no  more 
than    four    years    old     when     photographed.      -I 
Grove. 


MR.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 


XXVI.— THREE   COMPLAINTS. 

.My  first  complaint  is  against  what  I  cannot 
but  consider  the  impatience  and  unreasonable- 
ness of  certain  readers,  for,  amid  many  most 
welcome  notes  of  interest  and  appreciation,  1 
perceive  also  another  tone.  Some  people,  it 
would  seem,  do  not  realise  the  limited  aim  and 
scope  of  my  articles  in  the  Chronicle.  They  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  elaborate  and  full  details 
there  given  as  to  the  habits  and  favoured  site 
of  every  important  plant,  but  require  <-xact 
geographical  information  in  a  jargon  of  Chinese 
syllables  as  to  the  precise  locality  occupied  by 
each.  How  would  this  help  an  intending  culti- 
vator? (Unless,  indeed,  he  wish  to  come  out 
and  collect  on  my  trail,  in  which  case  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  him  all  the  help  I  can.)  And, 
in  these  preliminary  notices  I  have  no  further 
purpose  but  to  assist  the  cultivator  with  relevant 
information.  Even  had  1  aimed  !'  more,  or  the 
scale  of  my  articles  admitted,  I  should  still,  last 
year,  have  shrouded  my  precise  movements  and 
whereabouts  in  a  tactful  obscurity,  conscious  as 
I  was  of  no  fewer  than  three  other  collecting 
parties  afloat  on  the  Chinese  borders,  one  of 
which  did  actually  come  tumbling  in  upon  me, 
alter  all,  at  Siku.  This  season  matters  are 
different ;  the  need  of  vagueness  has  vanished, 
and  my  articles  already  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  precisely  localised.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  let  me  quite  definitely  declare  that  they 
are  only  meant  for  preliminary  hints  and  notes. 

Another  objection  is  based  on  misunder- 
standing of  circumstances,  rather  than  on 
positive  unreasonableness.  Why  don't  I  give  the 
Chinese  names  of  places  and  mountains?  In  the 
first  place  I  keep  such  for  a  later  volume ;  in 
the  second,  they  would  in  no  way  guide  a  cul- 
tivator; in  the  third,  they  are  most  often  lacking 
altogether.  Dear  reader,  do  try  to  drop  your 
memories  of  the  European  Alps,  where  every 
boss  and  buttress  is  known  by  name;  try  to 
realise  the  Sine-Thibetan  Alps  as  a  series  of 
enormous  No  Man's  Lands,  unapproached  and 
unknown.  The  Chinese  hate  big  mountains  and 
ignore  them  as  much  as  possible.  The  Thibetans 
go  up  into  their  high  alps  for  pasture,  but  hold 
the  grim  peaks  above  in  a  great  fear  that  forbids 
familiarity.  Therefore  a  range,  indeed,  may 
have  a  generic  name,  or  some  isolated  mass, 
very  conspicuous  or  holy,  may  have  a  personal 
one;  but  the  huge  corrugations  and  castellations 
of  a  mountain  chain  twice  the  size  of  Pyrenees 
or  Dolomites,  are.  for  the  most  part  utterly 
nameless.  Even  the  generic  description  of  an 
alp-system  is  vague — Tien  S'an,  Min  S'an,  Ala 
S"an — with  hardly  ever  a  closer  differentiation 
made.  And,  while  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
pacK  my  pages  with  Kwangs  and  Kwongs,  these 
would    all     be    merely    approximate     guesswork- 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  ksues  for  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28,  1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20. 
April  10  and  24,  May  1.15  and  29,  June  12  and  19,  July  3 
and  10,  November  13,  20  and  27,  December  11  and  25,  1915, 
aDd  January  8  and  15,  1918. 


names,  as  never  does  one  get  the  same  Kwang 
or  Kwong  twice  over,  even  from  the  same  people, 
and  even  for  the  same  hill-flank  or  tower. 
Therefore,  1  am  often  forced,  for  convenience 
and  for  the  moment,  to  invent  a  title,  trusting 
that  the  natural  sense  of  my  readers  will  enable 
them  to  realise  that  the  locality  will  be  fully 
fixed  beyond  mistake  in  a  fuller  work.  Some 
readers  wonder  whether  Thundercrown  ever  had 
a  Chinese  name.  Oddly  enough,  it  has;  odder 
still,  that  name  is — Thundercrown.  Would  it 
be  any  more  vivid  to  you  under  a  cloak  of  un- 
couth Chinese  monosyllables  than  under  their 
precise  English  equivalent?  Some  people  wonder 
whether  anybody  will  ever  know  Thundercrown 
after  I  return  from  the  East.  Well,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  they  don't;  and  if  anybody  going 
to  Siku  is  foolish  enough  not  to  recognise  (even 
from  my  descriptions  of  hitherto)  that  gigantic 
and  lonely  15,000  feet  mass  of  limestone  immedi- 
ately behind  the  town,  he  had  really  better  stay 
at  home.  To  such  a  pitch  of  childishness  are 
we  come  that  the  name  "  Roterdspitze  "  is  ob- 
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:  against  me!    Now,  the  Roterdspitze  is  an 

otherwise  quite  nameless,  but  quite  unmistak- 
able apex  in  the  Great  Ridge  above  Siku.  What 
was  I  to  call  it  ?  Red  Ridge  was  already  en- 
gaged, and  really  I  hardly  can  feel  myself  un- 
patriotic in  remembering  that .  ruddy  rampart 
which  joins  the  Schlern  to  the  Rosengarten  chain  ! 
Really,  let  us  have  a  little  more  candour  in  our 
cavillings  and  a  little  less  of  gluttonous  and  un- 
timely appetite  for  irrelevant  information  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  Chronicle  article  to  yield.  And, 
meanwhile,  I  give  fair  warning  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue for  present  purposes  translating  Chinese 
names  where  obtainable,  and  inventing  others 
where  necessary  :  to  render  a  native  name  into  a 
softer  English  one  can  hardly  be  called  a  crime 
by  a  race  that  has  tried  to  turn  Gaurisanka  into 
"  Mount  Everest,"  and  immortalised  yet  another 
noble  peak  in  ridicule  as  "  Mount  Bullock-Work- 
man  "  ! 

Satisfying  everybody,  though,  has  been  known 
for  a  hopeless  game  since  the  days  of  Aesop,  and 


the  soil  of  gardens  is  very  favourable  to  criti- 
cism. Let  me  then  return  to  more  reasonable 
and  friendly  souls,  and  address  to  them  my 
second  complaint.  This  is  against  the  exag- 
gerated estimate  proffered  by  the  Russians,  of 
the  floral  wealth  of  this  district.  The  Da  Tung 
Alps  have  long  been  almost  legendary  among 
botanists,  both  in  England  and  America,  for  the 
reputed  richness  of  their  flora.  There  is  ap 
splendour  of  forest,  the  valleys  run  too  high 
to  admit  of  any  glory  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
the  tops  themselves  are  non-calcareous,  with  the 
usual  poverty  of  botanical  result,  the  same 
species  accompanying  one  right  from  the  alp- 
level  to  the  upmost  aretes,  instead  of  yielding 
to  different  ones  as  on  more  vital  rock.  In  the 
copses  of  Wolfstone  Dene  (please,  .Sir,  a  literal 
translation  of  Lang-Shu-G6 — pronounce  it  rightly 
if  you  can)  there  is  a  pink  Paeony,  indeed,  less 
brave  than  that  of  Thundercrown,  but  breaking 
the  monotony  of  the  dull  Poplai  and  Willow 
woodland,  interspersed  with  two  Berberids,  and 
a  set  of  hideous  Ribes.  Much  the  6 
however,  of  the  lowlands  is  the  beautiful  atra- 
genoid  Clematis  (see  fig.  21),  artifi. 
and  of  softest  crystal  blue,  that  v. 
frail  amid  the  twigs  of  the  ghyll  coppices 
Imt ween  Bridgehead  and  the  Halls  of  Heaven 
(you  won't  find  Ghao-To  on  the  ma.p,  so  it  will 
save  you  trouble  to  think  of  it  as  Bridge- 
head, which  it  is).  Down  in  the  great  plain  of 
the  Abbey,  boo,  the  Stellera  is  now  in  fulin 

init  beauty,  and  the  small  variety  of  Primula 
sibirica  (see  fig.  20)  along  by  the  rill-sides  is 
daily  being  nibbled  out  of  seed-hopes  by  the 
cattle.  So  much  for  the  lowlands;  by  degrees  I 
hope  to  lead  you  higher,  but  there  is  now  no 
time. 

For  my  third  complaint,  I  must  addr»ss  to  our 
Editor,  and  congratulate  him  on  a  contributor 
too  delicate  to  dun  him  for  huge  damages  in 
these  evil  days,  for  what  do  I  read,  in  my  ac- 
count of  the  train  that  accompanied  me  south 
t<'  Siku?  Finally,  there  appears  a  mule  "com- 
mandeered to  carry  the  cask!"  Alas!  alas! 
where  is  now  my  character,  and  my  reputation 
in  temperance  circles?  This  ruination  of  my  fair 
fame  would  surely  stand  me  in  for  manv  hundreds 
of  much-needed  pounds.  But  I  will  sacrifice 
myself,  and  show  a  rare  and  delicate  generosity. 
This  gross  libel  is  founded  on  a  mere  misprint. 
That  mule  was  commandeered  to  carry,  not  the 

cask"  (there  was  none),  Ian  the  "cook." 

MECOXOPSIS    "  WARDII." 

I  do  not  wish  to  s°em  guilty  of  adding  to  tin' 
present  difficulties  of  Meconopsis,  and  I  notice 
that  Sir  David  Prain.  in  his  monograph,  quotes 
me  as  having  applied  the  name  "  M.  WaTdii  " 
to  what  is  really  M.  Prattii,  while  a  later  writer 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  also  quotes  my  in- 
felicitous citation  of  "  M.  Wardii  "  as  apparently 
implying  my  belief  in  the  species.  Let  me  cor- 
rect matter*  :  Sir  David  has  misapplied  my  note, 
which  occurs  in  the  Chroniclt  of  February  27. 
1915,  apropos  of  what  I  believed  to  be  a  new 
Meconopsie  i.M.  Psilonomma,  now  duly  recog- 
nised), but  safeguarded  myself  from  the  presump- 
tion of  seemina  to  claim  a  novelty  by  adding, 
"  For  I  do  not  know  the  diagnosis  of  M. 
Wardii."  In  point  of  fact,  before  leaving  Eng- 
land I  had  happened  on  several  allusions  in 
Mr.  W7ard's  book  to  a  Meconopsis  "  Wardii," 
and,  .in  default  of  any  diagnosis  or  further  in- 
formation (it  is  not  easy  to  be  up-to-date  in  Thi- 
bet), I  reserve  my  judgment  on  M.  Psilonomma, 
for  fear  it  should  perversely  prove  identical  with 
this  "  M.  Wardii,"  of  which  I  knew  nothing  ex- 
cept the  name.  This  is  my  solitary  allusion  to 
M.  Wardii,  and  has  no  reference  whatever  to  M. 
Prattii,  as  will  be  plain  if  the  quotation  be 
verified.  Even  the  very  name  of  M.  Wardii 
now  proves  to  be  empty ;  its  author,  according 
to  your  recent  writer,  merging  it  (though  this 
statement  is  not  confirmed,  in  Sir  David's  mono- 
graph, where  I  have  found  no  allusion  whatever 
to   M.    "Wardii."    excepting  my  own   quotation 
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of  the  bare  name,  .grounded  solely  on  Mr. 
Ward's  book)  with  M.  Prattii.  Your  writer 
adds,  "  Farrer  notwithstanding" — the  poor 
Farrer  in  question  never  having  dreamed  of  assert- 
ing even  the  existence  of  any  M.  Wardii  except 
on  Mr.  Ward's  authority,  and  certainly  never 
having  applied  the  name  to  M.  Prattii,  Sir 
David  Praia's  misconception  having  arisrn  through 
his  not  realising  that  the  passage  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  February  27,  1915,  p.  110,  referred 
throughout  to  Meeonopsis  Psilonomma.  Reginald 
Farrer,   Peking,   December  13,  1915. 


NEW    OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


HESPERALOE      FUNIFERA,*     TRELEASE. 

Recently  having  occasion  to  look  up  what 
Professor  Trelease  had  to  say  about  Yucca  funi- 
fera,  I  find  that  in  his  "  Revision  of  the 
Yucoeae  "  in  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Report, 
1902,  p.  38,  under  Hesperaloe  funifera,  he 
makes  the  following  statement  : — "  Many  years 
ago  the  Tonels  [the  brothers  Tonell  introduced 
into  European  gardens  a  plant  which  seems 
never  to  have  flowered  there,  and  which  was 
mentioned  a  number  of  times  under  the  garden 
name,  of  Yucca  funifera.  No  irucca  is  yet 
known  which  possesses  channelled  filiferoua  dor- 
sally  striate  leaves  comparable  with  those  of 
Y.  funifera  as  described,  and  although  its  ap- 
parent complete  disappearance  from  cultivation 
makes  its  identity  a  matter  of  conjecture  only, 
the  foliage  description  so  well  fits  this  Mexican 
species  of  Hesperaloe  as  to  leave  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  latter  should  bear  the  name  of 
H.    funifera  " 

As  this  statement  points  to  Yucca  funifer;) 
being  practically  an  unknown  plant,  I  here  place 
on  record  what  I  know  about  it 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  late  Mr.  Justus  Corderoy,  of  Blewbury, 
near  Didcot,  who  then  had  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  Kucculents,  among  which  were  many 
rare  plants,  one  of  them  being  a  specimen  of 
Yucca  funifera,  which  Mr.  Corderoy  told  mi-  lie 
had  obtained  between  30  and  40  years  pre- 
viously (I  think,  from  memory,  he  said  it  was 
about  the  year  1868)  from  the  firm  of  Verschaf- 
felt, and  that  he  believed  his  plant  to  be  the 
only  one  in  the  British  Isles,  as  he  had  been 
informed  by  Messrs.  Verschaffelt,  when  he  first 
obtained  it,  that  there  were  only  three  plants  of 
it  in  Europe.  Mr.  Corderoy  was  never  able  to 
propagate  it,  and  a  few  years  ago  ho  parted  with 
the  plant  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Kew, 
where  it  still  thrives,  and  leaves  of  it  are  pre- 
served in  the  Kew  Herbarium  for  future  refer- 
ence. This  plant  Professor  Trelease  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  identifying  with  H.  Davvi,  Baker,  the 
type  of  which  is  also  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

This  plant  of  Yucca  funifera  as  it  now  exists 
at  Kew  has  a  short  stem  rising  about  3  inches 
above  the  ground  and  bears  eight  leaves  in  n 
very  lax  rosette.  They  are  3^4  feet,  long  and 
1  1^  inch  broad,  very  deeply  channelled,  with 
white  edges,  which  peel  off  into  stout  ascending 
or  recurving  white  fibres  6-9  inches  long  and 
J-l  line  thick;  the  tip  for  2  to  5  inches  is  of  the 
same  hard  consistence  as  the  edges,  appearing 
withered,  and  is  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  Both 
surfaces,  are  finely  striated,  uniformly  deep 
grass-green  and  decorated  on  some  parts,  but  not 
:ill  over,  with  peculiar  zig-zag  sheeny  markings, 
resembling  those  on  "  watered  "  silk.  At  Kew 
the  plant  is  constantly  grown  under  glass,  but 
Mr.  Corderoy  used  to  place  it  (with  others)  in 
the  open  air  during  the  summer  months,  under 
which  conditions  the  leaves  attained  a  length 
of   5   feet. 

It   would  be  interesting  to  know   if  any  other 
urn    of   this  plant    exists   in   Europe. 

"  -v yms,    II.    Dawi,   Baker;    II.    Engelmaivni,   Main.  - 

and  Vu'.a  funifera,  Koch. 


Since  writing  the  above  I  have  consulted  the 
catalogues  of  Jean  Verschaffelt  from  the  autumn 
of  1867  to  the  summer  of  1874  inclusive,  and 
therein  find  it  repeatedly  stated  that  at  that 
period  there  were  "only  three  plants  known  in 
Europe"  of  Yucca  funifera,  thus  confirming  Mr. 
Corderoy 's  statement.  In  those  catalogues  the 
plant  is  priced  at  250  francs.     N.  E.  Drown. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


CATTLEYA  MAGGIE  RAPHAEL. 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchidhurst. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  have  a  large  quantity  of  a 
very  fine  type  of  this  charming  winter-flo-wering 
Orchid.  During  the  winter  months  they  have 
had  a  continuous  display  of  from  one"  hundred 
to  three  hundred  of  the  large,  fragrant  blooms, 
and  there  is  promise  of  more  well  into  the  spring. 
The  centre  stage  in  one  of  the  houses  is  filled 
mainly  with  varieties  of  this  pretty  Orchid. 
The  greater  number  are  of  the  white-petalled 
class,  soiii ■■  having  the  segments  tinged  with 
rose,  and  the  labellums  varying  from  light  rosy- 
mauve  to  purplish-crimson,  with  clearly  defined 
gold  lines  from  the  base.  The  large  size  and 
good  shape  of  th^  flowers  compared  with  the  old 
form  well  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  select- 
ing fine  forms  of  C.  Dowiana  and  C.  Trianae  as 
parents.  Good  seedling  Odontogiossums,  inter- 
esting Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  fine  and  rare  Cypri- 
pediums  are  also  in  bloom  at  Orchidhurst. 

ODOXTOGLOSSVM  CRISI'lWl  IMPEBATOR. 

Mant  fine  hybrids  and  forms  of  0.  crispuni 
are  in  flower  in  the  collection  of  De  Barri  Graw- 
shay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr. 
Stables),  the  latter  of  the  true  Pacho  type,  com- 
paring favourably  with  the  hybrids.  O.  crispuni 
Imperator  stands  out  as  the  best,  largest  and 
most  richly  marked.  The  broad  sepals  and 
petals,  which  are  of  fine  substance,  are  white 
tinged  with  lilac,  the  sepals  bearing  several 
broad,  deep  purple  blotches,  and  the  fringed 
petals  a.  cluster  of  blotches  of  similar  colour  with 
some  surrounding  smaller  rose  spots.  The  lip  is 
white,  wiih  red  brown  blotches  in  front  of  the 
yellow  crest.  The  variety  has  been  in  Mr.  praiw- 
shay's  collection  fur  many  years,  and  the  plants 
at  Rosefield  can  scarcely  he  excelled. 

O.  crispuni  Angel,  a  grand  white  form  with 
several  i ■innainnii-lirown  spots  in  the  middles  of 
the  segments,  has  distinct  features,  and  this, 
with  other  pretty  blotched  varieties,  is  in  bloom 
at  Rosefield. 

PLANT     NOTE. 


IBERIS  LINlFOWA,  L. 
ALTHOUGH  biennial, this  pretty  autumn-flower- 
ing  Crucifer  is  worthy  of  attention  in  English 
gardens,  where  it  is  little  known.  Professor 
Bryan,  F.R.S.,  of  Bangor,  tells  me  that  he 
brought  seeds  to  England  in  1890,  and  that  the 
plant  grows  freely  from  seed,  "and  produces  in 
September  large  umbels  from  12  to  nearly  13 
inches  in  diameter,  one  mass  of  lilac  flowers.  A»i 
excellent  garden  plant."  The  umbels  are  com- 
pound, or  perhaps  ninre  strictly  oorymhs.  In  my 
"Winter  Notes  from  Hyeivs"  [Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  December  20,  1913)  I  mentioned  thai 
"  the  small  mauve  flowers  of  Ibens  linifolia.  on 
wiry  stems  2  feet  high,  lend  a  note  of  colour'  to 
some  of  the  woods."  Lik?  most  of  the  genus 
it  is  glabrous.  The  root-leaves  are  linear-lanceo- 
late, almost  entire;  and  the  entire  stem-leaves  are 
linear.  The  silieules  are  broad,  winged  only  at 
the  top,  and  the  style  far  exceeds  the  lobes.  The 
rather  small  flowers  are  sometimes  white.  It 
seems  to  pref?r  open  woods  and  rocky  limestone 
ground,  and  is  native  in  South-Eastern  France 
and  Liguria.  The  annual  I.  umbellata  with 
larger  flowers  and  leaves,  grows  in  similar  places, 
but  with  a  wider  distribution.  It  is  often  cul- 
tivated    //.   8.   Thompson. 


The  Week's  Work.  J| 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Cucumbers.—  Make  a  sowing  of  Cucumbers  to 
furnish  plants  for  succession  to  those  raised  late 
in  the  autumn.  Place  the  seeds  singly  in  thumb 
pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam  broken 
finely,  leaf-mould,  and  partly  decayed  horse 
manure.  Plunge  the  pots  into  a  bottom  heat  of 
75°,  and  exclude  the  light  until  the  seeds  have 
germinated,  when  they  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sunlight.  When  two  rough  leaves  have 
developed,  set  the  plants  on  raised  mounds  of 
rich  soil  on  a  bottom  heat  provided  by  a  hot-bed 
or  other  means.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
should  not  be  lower  than  65°  by  night,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  or  more  by  day.  Lightly  spray  the 
foliage  on  mild  and  sunny  days,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  humid  ai  all  times.  Ventilate  the 
house  with  extreme  caution ;  in  mild  weather 
the  ventilators  may  be  opened  a  little  at  midday. 
Growers  who  do  not  possess  all  the  facilities  for 
this  crop  should  defer  sowing  until  February. 

Salads.  — Exercise  forethought  for  maintain- 
ing a  regular  supply  of  salads.  An  early  variety 
of  Cahbage  Lettuce  may  be  sown  for  pricking 
out  later  in  hot-beds,  or,  if  desired  to  grow 
quickly,  in  boxes.  Regular  supplies  of  Endive 
and  Chicory  should  be  blanched  as  required. 
This  may  be  done  in  frames  by  a  covering  of 
mats,  leaves,  or  straw,  but  a  little  warmth  is 
beneficial,  as  it  counteracts  the  evil  effects  of  too 
much  damp  that  would  cause  decay.  A  good 
plan  is  to  place  the  plants  in  batches  in  a  dark 
mushroom  house  or  under  the  stage  of  a  warm 
greenhouse,  where  they  must  be  kept  in  dark- 
ness. Make  sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress  from 
time  to  time  in  boxes  placed  in  a  fairly  dry 
structure  to  prevent  damping  off. 

E»rly  C'nnoTS  in  Frames.  A  small  sowing 
of  Carrots  for  early  supplies  should  be  made  on 
a  mild  hot-hed  in  a  brick  pit  if  available,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  re- 
quisite temperature  from  an  ordinary  bed  thus 
early  in  the  season.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
placing  successive  linings  of  fermenting  ma- 
terials and  making  the  hed  very  deep.  Sow  in 
drills  in  from  6  to  9  inches  of  light  sandy  soil, 
such  as  old  potting  soil  riddled  finely.  A  depth 
of  from  9  to  12  inches  from  the  glass  is  necessary. 
A  little  protection  is  necessary  during  frost,  or 
the  plants  may  "bolt"  instead  of  forming  roots. 
A  uniform  condition  of  atmospheric  moisture 
should  be  maintained.  Inimitable  Forcing, 
Early  Gem  and  Favourite  are  suitable  varieties 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By    T.    W.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to  W.   R.    Lvsaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Cyrtopodium.  — The  growth  of  the  tall 
pseudo-bulbs  of  these  handsome  orchids  is  com- 
pleted, therefore  the  plants  should  be  rested  m 
the  intermediate  house,  and  kept  fairly  dry  at 
the  roots.  When  growth  commences  afresh  and 
the  flower-scapes  begin  to  appear,  the  roots 
should  receive  more  water,  increasing  the  amount 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  plants.  At  this 
stage  repotting  may  be  done,  and  the  plants  being 
vigorous  rooting,  a  rich  compost  is  recom- 
mended. Thej  require  a  similar  soil  to  Cymbi- 
diums  :  the  principal  material  should  be  rich 
fibrous  loam,  from  which  all  the  finer  particles 
are  removed.  A  few  partly-decayed  leaves  mav 
be  added.  Throughout  their  season  of  growth 
the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  moist 
house,  such  as  a  plant  stove,  and  afforded  copious 
supplies  of  water.  Plants  that  are  not  to  be 
Tepotted,  but  have  filled  their  receptacles  with 
roots,  should  be  watered  with  liquid  manure 
once  a  week,  discontinuing  this  feeding  as  the 
pseudo-bulbs  approach  maturity.  The  best 
garden  species  are  C.  Andersoni  and  C.  punc- 
tatum. 
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COELOGVNE    CRISTATA    ANO    ITS   VARIETIES.— 

These  useful  winter-flowering  Orchids  will  soon 
commence  to  flower,  and  the  amount  of  water 
at  the  roots  may  'he  increased.  Care,  however, 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  water  collecting  in 
the  young  growths  or  the  flower-scapes  may  de- 
cay. To  prolong  the  flowering  season  a  few  of 
the  earliest  pans  may  ibe  placed  in  a  little  extra, 
warmth.  Wh-n,  the  plants  are  in  bloom  they 
should  be  arranged  in  a  house  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  moderately  dry,  then  the  flowers  will 
remain  in  good  condition  for  a  long  period.  An 
excess  of  moisture  causes  damp  patches  to  appear 
on  the  blooms.  After  the  spikes  are  removed, 
keep  the  plants  moderately  moist  until  the  roots 
commence  to  grow  freely,  when  water  may  be 
afforded   more   liberally. 

Calanthe.— Such  species  of  Calanthe  as  C 
vestita,  C.  Veitchii  and  the  hybrid  \V. 
Murray  as  are  in  bloom  should  be  arranged 
with  a  few  Adiantum  Ferns.  When  the 
spikes  are  cut  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  re- 
quire a  decided  rest  in  a  temperature 
not  lower  than  50°.  If  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
weak.it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  scapes  directly 
the  last  flower  is  fully  expanded.  Some  growers 
allow  the  pseudo-ibulbs  to  remain  in  their  pots 
during  the  restimg  season,  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial, and,  where  stag,?  room  is  limited,  they  mav 
be  stored  in  boxes  containing  a  little  sand. 
Shake  away  all  the  soil  and  cut  off  most  of  the 
roots.  Water  will  not  be  needed  until  after  the 
plants  are  repotted.  The  later-flowering  species, 
of  which  C.  Itegnieri  may  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample, may  be  kept  just  moist  at  the  roots  until 
the  foliage  has  decayed  ;  when  the  spikes  are  cut 
they  should  receive  the  same  kind  of  Ural  incut 
as  advised  for  C.  Veitchii  and  other  .early  flower- 
ing species. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   E.   Haiuuss,    Gardener   to  Lady   Wantage.   Lockings 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Hippeastrum   (Amaryllis).— Some   of   the 

most  promising  bulbs  may  be  brought  into  a 
house  having  a  moderately  warm  temperature 
They  will  need  top  dressing  with  rich  soil,  but 
before  this  is  done  thoroughly  soak  them  with 
water,  and  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  from 
the  surface  to  make  room  for  the  newr  compost. 
At  this  season  it  is  wise  to  plunge  the  potd  m  .1 
hot-bed  of  moderate  warmth.  Very  little  water 
will  be  required  until  the  leaves  and  roots  com- 
mence to  grow  actively,  but  the  plants  should 
be  sprayed  lightly  with  tepid  rain-water  twice 
daily.  Successional  hatches  of  bulbs  may  be 
started  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Gloxinia.  —A  batch  of  Gloxinias  may  be 
started  into  growth.  Place  the  tubers  in 
boxes  containing  sifted  leaf-mould,  and  start 
them  ir  a  light  position  in  a  warm,  moist  house. 
When  growth  commences  they  may  be  potted 
into  their  flowering  pots,  using  compost  consist 
ing  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  crushed 
charcoal,  and  coarse  sand.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  present  month  Gloxinia  seed  may  be  sown  to 
raise  plants  for  flowering  in  autumn. 

Cineraria. -The  earliest  plants  of  greenhouse 
Cinerarias  are  developing  their  flowers.  They 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  need  ex- 
amining frequently  for  water;  stimulants  may 
be  given  more  frequently  than  hitherto,  and  at  an 
increased  strength.  If  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the 
development  of  the  flowers  the  house  may  be 
kept  a  little  warmer,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Cineraria  is  a  cool  greenhouse  plant, 
and  does  not  respond  readily  to  forcing.  The 
later  plants  may  be  kept  growing  steadily  in  a 
cool  house  or  pit,  using  fire-heat  only  to  keep 
out  frost.  The  greenhouse  Cineraria  is  very 
subject  to  attacks  of  aphis,  but  light  fumiga- 
tions with  a  nicotine  compound  once  a  fortnight 
will  keep  the  plants  free  from  this  pest. 

Mignonette. —Plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
last  autumn  will  soon  begin  to  develop  their 
flowers,  and  will  need  a  little  stimulant  in  the 
form  of  a  weak  liquid  manure  or  soot  water. 
Support  the  growths  to  neat  stakes,  and  stand 
the  pots  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a  cool  house. 
Another  sowing  may  be  made  now  either  in  2-^- 
inch  pots  or  in  large  ones,  in  which  the  plants 
will  flower. 


Cleansing    Plant    Houses. -The  present  is 

the  most  favourable  season  to  overhaul  the  glass- 
houses. They  6hould  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
all  the  plants,  whether  growing  in  pots  or  bor- 
ders, should  be  overhauled  and  cleaned.  The 
glass  and  woodwork  should  first  be  scrubbed 
with  soapy  water,  afterwards  washing  the 
materials' on  the  stages.  Climbing  plants  should 
be  pruned  or  thinned  as  their  requirements  de- 
mand, and  the  shoots  tied  neatly  to  the  trellis. 
The  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  planted  needs  an 
annual  top-dressing,  and  this  may  be  done  now. 
First  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  to  make 
room  for  the  new  compost,  which  should  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould  and  a 
good   sprinkling   of   coarse   sand. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.   G.  Weston,  Gardener  to   Lady   Northcotb,  East- 
well  Park,  Kent. 

Propagating    Bush    Fruits      It   1-    1    good 

plan  to  propagate  a  certain  number  of  the  best 
varieties  of  bush  fruits  annually,  in  order  to  have 
healthy  stock  always  on  hand  for  new  planta- 
tions, or  for  filling  up  gaps.  Take  strong, 
healthy  shoots  of  last  year's  growth,  about  15 
inches  long,  cutting  away  the  weak  tips.  Re- 
move all  th<'  buds  from  the  lower  two  thirds  of 
thfl  shoot,  leaving  five  or  six  buds  on  the  top 
i"  form  the  main  branches  of  the  future  bush. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  square,  just  under 
a  joint,  and  inserted  firmly  in  a  shady  border, 
for  instance,  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge. 
They  should  be  looked  over  occasionally,  in  case 
they  become  loosened  by  frost,  in  which  case 
they  must  ba  made  perfectly  firm  again,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  shoot  resting  on  the  ground. 

Black  Currants.  -Tie  method  ol  preparing 
the  uitiiig  as  described  above  applies  principally 
Li  Gooseberries  and  lied  and  White  Currants. 
For  propagating  Black  Currants  the  shoot  is 
cut  iii  precisely  the  same  way,  but  no  buds  are 
removed.  After  the  first  season's  growth  the 
young  bushes  are  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground 
level,  with  the  result  that  strong  shoots  will  be 
thrown  up  right  from  the  bas?.  All  bush  fruits 
repay  liberal  treatment.  Black  Currants  revel 
in  strong  loam  in  a  somewhat  damp  situation, 
and  if  kept  free  from  mite  can  usually  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  excellent  crops.  Partial 
shade  is  not  injurious  to  Black  Currants.  Estab- 
lished hushes  iii  sound  health  should  be  pruned 
directly    .1 1' 1 1  nt   has  been   gathered,  but 

if  this  was  not  done  at  the  proper  time  it  should 
be  done  at  once.  Cut  away  as  much  of  the  old 
fruiting  wood  as  can  be  spared,  leaving  a  good 
proportion  of  the  strong  young  shoots  springing 
from  the  base.  Do  not  leave  too  much  even  of  the 
young  wood,  as  crowded  hushes  are  never  satis- 
factory. 

THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By     William    F.    Rowles.    Gardener    to    Major    Hoare, 
t; 1 1 1  -  n  ! .  1   Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

East  Lothian  Stocks. -Seed  of  East  Lothian 
Stocks  may  be  sown  during  the  coming  week. 
They  are  hardier  than  the  Ten- week  Stock, 
flower  more  freely,  and  are  more  compact  in 
growth.  True,  there  is  not  so  wide  a  range  of 
colour,  nor  are  they  perhaps  quite  so  sweetly- 
scented,  but  we  may  well  extend  the  cultivation 
of  this  useful  flower  without  wholly  excluding 
the  Ten-week  Stocks.  I  prefer  the  white  and 
pink  varieties,  which  come  fairly  true,  and  pre- 
dominantly double  if  the  seeds  are  pro- 
cured from  a  good  firm.  The  method 
which  I  practise  I  am  tempted  to  term 
the  super-culture  of  East  Lothian  Stocks,  as 
it  has  invariably  yielded  first-class  results — 
the  plants  when  "at  the  zenith  of  their  growth 
measuring  18  inches  through,  and  giving  in  many 
instances  over  fifty  spikes  of  flowers  at  one  time. 
Briefly,  the  method  is  to  sow  towards  the  end  of 
January,  transplant  the  seedlings  closely  into 
boxes,  pot  them  singly  later  into  5-inch  pot6,  and 
eventually  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  from  which 
size  they  are  planted  out  at  the  first  opportunity 
in  May.  If  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  early 
and  not  syringed  while  they  are  in  a  warm  house, 
I  find  that  less  than  1  per  cent,  fail  through 
damping.     Grown  without  a  check,  and  planted 


before  they  become  unduly  pot-bound,  they  will 
yield  central  spikes  witb.over  one  foot  of  Bow  ei  . 
followed  by  other  spikes  throughout  the  season. 

Sowing   Antirrhinums.— The  popularity     of 

Antirrhinums  is  even  now  less  than  they  deserve. 
They  are  bright,  free-flowering,  and  easily  grown 
plants.  Good,  hard,  stocky  plants,  suitable  for 
setting  ont  in  May,  may  be  obtained  from  a  sow- 
ing made  now.  Plants  from  seeds  sown  at  this 
date  work  more  closely  into  the  scheme  of  succes- 
sive bedding  than  those  sown  in  autumn  or  grown 
from  cuttings  inserted  at  that  time.  Sow  the 
seeds  thinly,  germinate  them  in  a  temperature  of 
50°  to  55°,  and  prick  out  the  seedlings  at  an 
early  stage  into  boxes  at  a  distance  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart.  This  close  pricking-off 
economises  space  under  glass,  and  by  the  time  the 
young  plants  meet  and  tend  to  overcrowd  they 
can  be  transplanted  in  a  bed  beneath  the  shelter 
of  a  box  frame.  Later  they  may  be  set  further 
apart,  and  the  frame  removed  when  they  have 
started  to  grow  freely.  Self  colours  give  the 
most  pleasing  results,  and  reliable  seed  comes 
mostly  true,  the  more  so  if  at  each  tin 
moving  the  seedlings  we  eliminate  those  which 
by  their  habit  or  colour  of  leaves  are  suspected 
of  being  rogues.  Varieties  which  have  given 
good  results  are  Coral  Red,  Orange  King,  Fire 
King,  Delicate  Pink,  and  Deep  Crimson.  I 
refer  here  to  the  intermediate  section,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  bedding, 
but  a  few  of  the  tall-growing  section"  should  Ire 
grown.  Although  usually  catalogued  at  3  feet 
in  height,  these  tall  varieties  often  approach, 
and  sometimes  exceed,  5  feet. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  P.  Jordan,   Gardener   to  Lady  Nunbukmioliib, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Late  Vineries.— If  Grapes  are  still  hanging 
on  the  vines,  cut  them  at  once,  for  they  will  keep 
just  as  well  with  the  stems  in  bottles  of  water 
in  a  Grape-room  where  the  temperature  is  about 
43°,  as  on  the  vines.  Choose  a  fine,  dry  day  for 
'1  hi  filling  them  to  the  bottles.  The  rods  may 
then  be  pruned,  the  houses  thoroughly  cleat  I 
and  afterwards  kept  cool  until  tie-  time  w  hen  it. 
is  desired  to  start  the  vines.  Top-dressing  or 
any  other  necessary  work  to  the  bordei  should 
be  completed  forthwith. 

Pines.— The  earliest  Queen  Pine  should  he 
started  in  order  to  obtain  ripe  fruits  in 
May  and  June.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  add  much  fresh  tan  to  the  hot- 
bed if  the  number  of  hot-water  pipes  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  necessary  temperature, 
which  should  range  from  80°  to  85°.  In  mild 
weather  the  night  temperature  may  be  65°  to  70°, 
but  60°  will  be  suitable  during  times  of  severe 
frost  or  very  cold  winds.  The  day  temperature 
in  mild  weather  should  be  70°  to  75°.  When  the 
maximum  temperature  is  reached  and  the  ther- 
mometer is  still  rising,  admit  a  little  air.  In 
selecting  the  plants  for  early  forcing  choose  those 
which  matured  their  growth  early,  which  are 
thickest  at  the  collar,  and  open  in  the  centre, 
as  these  are  the  likeliest  to  show  fruit  without 
making  more  growth.  Remove  a  little  of  the  old 
soil  from  the  surface,  and  top-dress  the  plants 
with  loam  containing  a  little  soot  and  vine 
manure,  ramming  the  soil  moderately  firm.  Use 
clear  water  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  80°  for 
the  roots,  and  see  that  the  whole,  ball  is 
moistened.  Do  not  syringe  the  plants  overhead, 
but  sprinkle  the  paths,  walls,  and  surface  of  the 
beds,  and  keep  the  evaporating  troughs  filled. 
Su  oessional  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  night 
temperature  of  about  58°  to  60°,  and  a  bottom 
heat  of  70°.  The  plants  should  be  re-arranged 
where  the  general  stock  has  been  drawn  upon  for 
the  earliest  house,  and  their  pots  partially 
plunged,  but  without  the  addition  of  any  fresh 
materials,  as  they  should  be  rested  for  at  least 
another  month.  Examine  each  plant  at  short 
intervals,  giving  especial  attention  to  those  near 
the  hot-water  pipes,  to  see  if  water  is  needed. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  suckers  which  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  for  they  soon  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  drought :  extreme,  soil  dryness 
might  cause  tbem  to  bolt  later  when  the  tem- 
perature is  raised. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden.    W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  IS  wins-— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
bi/  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  5). 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  26— 

Roy.   Soc.   of  Arts   meet.    (Lecture  at  1.30  p.m.  on 
"  The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Cotton   Growing.") 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY   29— 

Nat.  Auricula  Soc.   (Northern  Sect.)  Annual  meet. 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  a.t  Greenwich,  39.2. 
Actual    Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  January  20 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.,  29.9.  Temp.  18°.  Weather- 
Sunny. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY    AND   WEDNESDAY— 

!<„.,.    Trees,    Shrubs,    Perennials,    etc.,    at    Stevens's 

Rooms,'  38,    King    Street,    Covent    Garden,    at   12.30. 
MONDAY,   WEDNESDAY,   AND    FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  at  12;  Herbaceous  Plant--.  Slmib-   and 

Roses,  at  1.30.    Bv  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  67  and 

68.   Cheapside,   E.C. 
WEDNESDAY    NEXT— 

Palms  and  Plants  at  1 ;   790  cases  Japanese  Liliums 

at  3.  by   Protheroe  and  Morris. 
THURSDAY    NEXT— 

Special  Sale  of  Roses,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 


Latent  Life 


It  was  surely  a  gar- 
dener who  devised  the 
story  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  and  Prince 
Charming.  The  children  to  whom  he  told 
the  story  cared  nothing  for  the  allegory  of 
dormant  vegetation  awakened  by  the  kiss 
of  spring.  They  annexed  the  earthly  story 
and  ignored  the  heavenly  meaning ;  but 
the  gardener  moving  among  his  plants  and 
observing  the  signs  of  their  awakening 
finds  the  allegory  more  charming  than  the 
prince.  He  cannot  fail  to  ask  himself 
curious  questions ;  What  lulled  these 
plants  to  rest,  and  what  is  the  alarum 
which  shall  awaken  them?  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  it  would  fare  ill  with 
tender  things  if  they  endeavoured  to  carry 
on  their  active,  fragile  life  in  the  cold  and 
dark  of  winter,  and  it  is  no  less  easy  to 
realise  that  if  they  are  to  make  the  most 
of  fleeting  summer,  these  plants  must  be 
up  and  doing  as  soon  as  light  and  warmth 
make  life  worth  living.  But  to  recognise 
that  an  action  or  process  is  fit  and  proper 
is  one  thing;  to  explain  how  it  comes 
about  that  such  an  action  or  process  is 
performed  unconsciously  by  the  plant  is 
quite  another. 

Like  the  many  plants  of  the  garden,  th6 
seeds  which  we  shall  soon  be  sowing  have 


been  sleeping  all  these  long  months. 
Many  of  them  will  awaken  in  a  day  or  two 
when  they  find  themselves  in  warm,  moist 
earth ;  but  others  are  apt  to  prove  them- 
selves more  sluggardly,  and,  like  some 
human  beings,  will  need  to  be  treated  very 
roughly  before  they  are  quickened  into 
active  life.  Thus,  as  the  gardener  knows 
well,  it  is  wise  to  let  the  frost  get  at  such 
seeds  as  those  of  the  genus  Rubus  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  wait  an  unconscionable  time 
before  the  seedlings  appear.  In  other 
cases,  as,  for  example,  certain  Lilies, 
chemical  means  may  be  employed  to>  pro- 
voke slumbering  seeds  to  awake.  An  hour 
or  two  in  a  solution  of  iodine,  made  by 
placing  a  few  crystals  in  water  containing 
a  pinch  of  potassium  iodide,  causes  the 
embryo  to  pass  from  latent  to  active  life. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  latent  life 
which  many  plants  and  some  animals  ex- 
hibit when  outward  circumstances  are 
untoward?  During  this  period  are  all 
vital  functions  in  abeyance,  and  are  the 
seeds  or  plants  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  or  are  the  life  processes  still 
carried  on  albeit  at  an  almost  infinitely 
slow  rate?  Over  these  questions  philo- 
sophers have  puzzled  and  quarrelled 
Some  have  urged  and  claimed  to  prove  thai 
in  the  dormant  seed  life  is  suspended  alto- 
gether. To  express  this  condition  they 
have  coined  the  term  latent  life.  Others 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  living  death 
susceptible  of  such  a  resurrection,  and 
maintain  that,  whilst  the  seed  or  plant 
sleeps  deeply,  breathing  and  such  like  pro- 
cesses still  go  on,  although  at  the  slowest 
rate.  To  them  the  dormant  plant  is  living, 
and  they  speak  of  its  life  as  une  vie 
ralentie — a  dead-slow  life. 

Nor  is  the  problem  one  to  interest  only 
academic  philosophers.  Great  issues  may 
depend  on  the  answer.  For  example,  if  a 
resting  seed  is  indeed  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation — capable  of  life,  and  yet 
using  up  none  of  its  store  of  energy — it  fol- 
lows that,  provided  the  conditions  are 
favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  rest- 
ing state,  that  seed  might  remain  for  a=ons. 
As  Professor  Becquerel*  suggests,  the 
botanist  might  hope  not  too  vainly  to  see 
some  day  the  resurrection  of  fossil  plants 
from  seed  buried  ages  ago  beneath  the 
polar  ice.  When  the  last  night  falls  upon 
our  earth  and  the  sun  is  extinguished  and 
the  frigid  land  dries  up,  seeds  imprisoned 
in  the  soil  might  by  some  cosmic  seed  sow- 
ing find  themselves  borne  to  a  new  planet 
and,  in  more  genial  surroundings,  becom- 
ing quickened  into  life,  might  play  the 
part  of  pioneers  in  the  stocking  of  that 
starry  land.  These  are  fancies,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  fanciful,  and  to 
do  violence  sometimes  to  the  probable. 

The  dispute  between  the  rival  theories 
of  latent  life  and  relaxed  life  seems  to  have 
been  finally  settled  in  favour  of  the  former, 
for  Professor  Becquerel  has  shown  that  it 
is  possible,  by  very  thorough  drying,  to 
keep  seeds  in  conditions  in  which  life  pro- 
cesses cannot  go  on — as,  for  example,  in 
an  almost  complete  vacuum — without  de- 
stroying their  capacity  for  germination. 
He,  as  well  as  others,  have  also  proved 
that  thoroughly  well-dried   seeds  may  be 

*  Latent  Life.    Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, 1014. 


subjected  to  exceedingly  low  temperatures, 
for  example,  250°  C.  below  zero,  without 
impairing  their  powers  of  germination.  In 
this  experiment  the  rivals  latency  and 
dead-slowness  of  life  find  reconciliation ; 
for,  as  has  been  calculated,  if  life  processes 
go  on  at  all  at  a  temperature  of  250°  C. 
below  zero,  these  processes  are  slowed 
down  so  exceedingly  that  the  germinative 
power  would  diminish  no  more  during 
three  million  years  at  this  temperature 
than  during  one  day  at  a  temperature  of 
10°  C.  above  zero.  Now  the  longest  lived 
of  seeds  are  certain  members  of  the 
Leguminosae,  which  have  been  proved  to 
germinate  after  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
If  such  seeds  were  thoroughly  dried  and 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  220°  below  zero 
they  should  prove  capable  of  germination 
at  the  end  of  200  billion  years.  Thus  we 
reach  the  paradox  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  immortality  in  this  our  mortal 
life  is  made  by  dormant  seeds  and  spores  ; 
truly  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
apothegm :  he  that  saveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it ! 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  unless  special 
precautions  be  taken  the  life  of  seeds  is  very 
limited  ;  in  some  cases  seeds  such  as  Pars- 
nip and  various  grasses,  lose  their  power 
of  germination  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  in  others  they  retain  it  for  5  or  even 
10  years.  It  is  probable  that  were  it  worth 
the  while  of  our  seedsmen  the  period  of 
viability  of  commercial  seeds  might  be  ex- 
tended very  considerably.  But  although 
just  now  it  would  be  very  convenient  if 
seedsmen  could  have  recourse  to  stocks  of 
preserved  seeds,  in  normal  times  the 
world's  harvest  amply  suffices  for  the  next 
year's  heeds. 

Of  the  less  vigorous  dormancy  of  hyber- 
nating  trees  and  shrubs  but  little  is  known. 
Yet  here,  also,  are  many  problems  which 
would  well  repay  investigation.  These  we 
may  hope  to  deal  with  subsequently.  It 
must  suffice  now  to  emphasise  the  facts,  too 
often  ignored  by  those  who  neglect  science, 
that  the  awakening  of  life  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  is  the  more  wonderful  the  closer 
it  is  examined  ;  "  at  the  approach  of  science 
the  mystery  of  life  recedes  but  grows 
greater. " 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.  —  The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Institution  on  Monday,  February  7,  at  5  p.m.. 
when  a  paper,  entitled  "  Dilapidations — Some 
Notes  and  Suggestions,"  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Slater. 

Board  of  Agriculture  Appointment.— 
Lord  Selborne  has  appointed  Sir  George  Salt- 
marsh  to  an  advisory  and  administrative  post 
at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  in 
connection  with  arrangements  which  are  being 
made  for  supplies  of  grain  to  the  British  and 
allied  Governments. 

Trials  at  W  isle  y.-  During  1916  the 
R.H.S.  will  conduct  trials  of  perennial  Del- 
phiniums, three  plants  of  each  variety  to  be 
sent  by  February  29.  As  considerable  confu- 
sion exists  with  regard  to  the  naming  of  Mossy 
Saxifrages  in  gardens,  a  collection  of  all  the 
forms  in  cultivation  is  being  obtained  at  Wisley 
in  order  to  compare  them  and  determine  their 
nomenclature.  The  Director  appeals  to 
growers  for  two  plants  of  each  variety  to  reach 
Wisley    by    February    29.     The    Director   would 
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also   be   glad   to  receive   Sedums  to  add    to    the 
Wisley   Collection   for   the   same   purpose.         No 
entry  forms  are  required  ;   the  plants  should   be 
jsent  by  the  end  of  February. 

Award  of  the  George  Robert  White 
Medal.— lit  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  George  Robert  White  Medal  has  this  year 
been  bestowed  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  an  English  gardener  and  col- 
lector, Mr.  E.  II.  Wilson,  whose  achievements 
as  a  plant  collector  are  known  to  everyone  in  the 
horticultural  world.  The  George  Robert  White 
Medal  of  Honour  was  founded  by  Mr.  George 
Robert  White,  of  Boston.  U.S.A.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  suitable  recognition  to  those  who 
have  accomplished  important  work  in  horticul- 
ture, and  the  fund  was  vested  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  to  make  the  award  annually. 
Whilr  the  medal  is  intended  principally  to  n 
cognise  work  accomplished  by  a  resident  of  the 
United  .States,  it  may  also  be  awarded  to  a 
Person,    commercial   firm,   or  institution  of   som 

other  country,  the  result  of  whose  work  in  1 

culture  may  be  of  direct  benefit  bo  the  interest 
of  horticulture  of  the  United  Slates.     The  medal 
is   struck    in   24-carat     gold,     is    2\    inchi 
diameter,  and  weighs  between  7  and   8  out 
The  first  award  of  the  medal  was  made  to  Prof. 
BARGENT,   Director  of  the   Arnold  Arboretum,  in 
1911. 

Directories,     Almanacs,     Diaries    and 
Other    Annuals. -To   t lie   gardener,    florist, 

ami  nurseryman  the  Horticultural  Directory, 
now  .in  its  57th  year,  is  inn-  of  tin-  most  useful  of 
these  yearly  publications.  The  information  has 
been  brought  up  to  date,  including  the  new 
postal  rates:  but  this  year  tin-  alphabetical  li- 
of  gardeners'  names  and  addresses,  which  formed 
a  particularly  useful  feature  of  previous  issues, 
has  been  omitted.  Vinton's  Agricultural  A I 'man ac 
is  more,  useful  to  the  farmer  than  to  the  hortieul- 
turist.  The  issue  for  1916  contains  all 
features  which  have  made  it  popular,  and  the  in- 
formation given  is  accurate  and  useful.  From 
the  Lock  wood  Press  comes  a  new  diary,  with  tin- 
imposing  title  of  The  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vege- 
table Trades'  Diary  and  Compendium.  The 
pages,  each  containing  a  week.  Sui 
excJudcd,  are  interleaved  with  blotting  paper.  At 
the  beginning  and  end  are  a  number  of  useful 
schedules,  recipes,  and  .statistics  of  various 
kinds.  Webster's  Foresters'  Diary  appears 
this  year  for  the  fourteenth  time.  The 
information  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
diary  is  excellent,  and  will  be  invaluable  to 
all  who  deal  in  timber.  The  diary  part  of  tin- 
book  lias  the  advanfbage  of  giving  ample  space 
for  notes,  as  there  are  only  two  days  bo  each 
page.  Willing'*  Press  Guide  contains  a 
comprehensive  list  of  publications  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  principal 
organs  in  the  Colonies  and  abroad.  This 
standard  work  is  well  known  for  its  accuracy, 
and  is  an  indispensable  companion  for  editor! 
and  those  who  write  for  the  Press. 

Flowers  in  Season  .— -Mr.  T.  A.  Paice, 
Aldenham  Vicarage  Gardens,  sends  a  box  of 
blooms  of  the  beautiful  Iris  unguiculosus  (stylo- 
sus)  of  thn  blue  type.  The  flowers  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  but  they  are  of  a  delicate  nature, 
and  do  not  travel  well  by  post.  Messrs.  All- 
wood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  Haywards  Heath,  send 
seedling  Carnations  of  the  perpetual-flowering 
type,  raised  at  Wivelsfield,  including  Rosalind, 
a  pretty  yellow-ground,  fancy  variety  flake'1 
with  red  ;  Brilliant,  another  fancy,  with  white 
ground  flaked  with  crimson;  Highland  Lassie, 
a  picotee,  the  white  petals  edged  with  pink,  and 
a  white  sport  from  May  Day,  a  useful  but 
small  variety,  very  free  in  flowering,  and  suit- 
able for  market  growers. 

New  Sources  of  Potash.— It  is  stated  in 
the  American  Florist  that  a  patent  has  been 
taken  out  recently  by  a  Canadian  for  extracting 
potash  from  ordinary  felspars.     The  process  con 


sists  in  the  heating  of  felspar  with  limestone  and 
iron  oxide  to  a  temperature  of  about  2,200°  F., 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  partly  fused  mass  thus 
produced  is  readily  decomposed  by  weak  acids. 
Another  possible  new  source  consists  in  the  re- 
covery of  potash  from  the  waste  of  distilleries 
wdiere  molasses  .are  used  in  large  quantities.  It 
appears  that  some  106  tons  of  potash  are  wasted 
daily  in  the  distilleries  of  the  United  States,  and 
hence  steps  are  being  taken  to  recover  the  potash, 
which  material,  with  the  cessation  of  exports 
from  Germany,  is  in  great  and  increasing  de- 
mand. What  a  wealth  of  opportunity  the  war 
is  providing  for  a  great  man  in  charge  of  those  of 


Rogue  Peas. —The  Tare-like  rogues  which 
appear  in  certain  races  of  the  culinary  Pea  (1'isum 
sativum)  were  described  recently  in  these  pages 
[Gard.  Chron.,  September  4,  1915,  p.  152),  where 
an  account  of  Prof.  Bateson's  investigation-  or 
their  origin  and  behaviour  may  be  found.  In  a 
recent  note  (see  Proceedings  of  the  'Royal Society , 
Series  B,  Vol.  89),  Prof.  Bateson  and  Miss  Pel- 
i  i  w  bring  forward  evidence  to  show  that  in 
those  races  wliieh  have  the  habit  of  producing  .,- 
easional  rogues,  the  latter  are  derived  from  seed 
formed  in  the  apical  pods,  the  lower  pods 
giving  rise  to  typical  plants.  Fuller  evidence  on 
this   point   will   be   available   during   the   coming 
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our  departments  of  State  concerned  with  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  how  appallingly  evident  it  is  becom- 
ing that  the  hour  has  not  produced  the  man. 
Otherwise  this  pressing  problem  of  the  discovery 
of  new  sources  of  potash,  as  well  as  many  another 
problem,  would  be  now  receiving  serious  atten- 
tion in  this  country. 

Kapok.— According  to  the  Report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  St.  Vincent,  Kapok,  so 
much  in  demand  for  life-belts  and  for  upholstery, 
is  obtained  from  the  seed  pods,  not  only  of 
Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  but  also  from  the 
Malabar  Silk  Cotton  tree,  Bombax  malabarirum. 


and  .'-ill  be  awaited  with  considerable  in- 
terest ;  for  if  it  confirms  the  view  expressed  above 
it  will  not  only  provide  facts  of  great  theon 
interest,  but  will  demonstrate  a  method,  e.g.,  of 
topping,  which  will  enable  growers  to  keep  down 
the  rogues  in  their  stocks. 

Trade  with  China.  —  We  learn  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  that  H.M.  Commercial 
Attache  at  Peking  (Mr.  W.  P.  Ker,  C.M.G.) 
reports  that  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  have  recently  established  a  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Commission  whose  object 
is  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  development 
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of  trade  in  China,  and  that  this  Commission  de- 
sires to  receive  copies  of  catalogues  issued  by 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  United  King- 
dom manufacturers,  and.  exporters  of  U.K.  goods, 
who  may  be  interested,  should  address  catalogues 
and  price  lists  of  their  goods  to  the  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Commission,  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  Peking. 

Lawn-Making   in   Northern   India.— In  the 

course  of  an  article  on  the  making  of  lawns  in 
the  tropica  (see  the  Tropical  Agriculturist, 
Ceylon,  Vol.  XLV.,  No.  6),  the  author,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Macmillan,  describes  the  method  in  use  in 
northern  India.  A  quantity  of  the  Doob  Grass 
; ( ' \  1 1 . » .  1 1 > 1 1  tlactylon)  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and 
chopped  fairly  fine  and  mixed  with  cowdung,  mud 
and  sand,  made  to  a  consistency  of  mortar.  The 
paste  is  spread  thinly  over  prepared  ground,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  good  lawn  is  produced.  The 
method  is,  of  course,  practicable  only  in  a  dry 
climate. 

Supplies  of  Basic  Slag. -Owing  to  dim" 
culties  of  transport  and  other  causes,  many  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  this  fertiliser. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
.Hid  Fisheries  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
■there  are  certain  advantages  in  applying  basic 
slag  to  grass  land  early  in  the  winter,  the  season 
for  the  operation  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
extending  to  the  end  of  March.  Should  the  spring 
months  be  wet,  even  later  applications  may  be 
effective  next  season. 

Crops  in  Argentina.— The  production  of 
Wheat,  Oats  and  Linseed  in  Argentina  in  191S-16 
is  estimated  at  98,658,000  cwts.,  21,554.000  cwts., 
and  20,137,000  cwts.  respectively  ;  or  9.3  per  cent, 
and  31.8  per  cent,  more  than  the  production  in 
1914-15  in  the  case  of  Wheat  and  Oats,  and  9.1  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year's  production  in  the  case 
of  Linseed. 

Rainfall  in  1 91 5.— Although  the  crops  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  suffered  from  a 
deficiency  of  rainfall  in  spring,  and  the  drought 
continued  in  some  districts  until  July,  January 
and  February  and  the  latter  months  of  the  year 
were  very  wet,  so  that  the  rainfall  of  1915 "was 
generally  equal  to  and  in  some  cases  above  the 
average.  The  records  from  correspondents, 
which  appear  below,  show  that  December  was 
a  month  of  unusual  rainfall. 

Mr.  James  B.  Allan  states  that  the  rain- 
fall at  Osberton  Gardens,  Worksop,  for  the  year 
amounted  to  26.48,  or  3.48  inches  more  than  in 
1914.  The  heaviest  fall  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  when  1.61  inch  was  registered.  Septem- 
ber was  the  driest  month,  with  only  five  rainy 
days  and  a  fall  of  .74  inch.  In  December  the 
rainfall  amounted  to  5  inches,  being  the  wettest 
month  in  the  year.  There  were  165  rainy  days, 
or  12  less  than  in  1914.  The  hottest  day  was 
mi  June  8,  when  the  thermometer  registered  88° 
in  the  shade,  being  1°  lower  than  the  hottest  day 
in  1914;  the  coldest  day  was  on  November  14, 
when  16°  of  frost  was  registered. 

Mr.    J.   B.   Lowe,   who  gives  the  records 

from  Greenhill  Gardens,  Warminster,  Wiltshire, 
states  that  the  total  rainfall  in  1915  was  46.47 
inches.  Rain  fell  on  145  days.  December,  with 
26  rainy  days,  was  the  wettest  month,  the  total 
fall  being  8.75  inches.  In  March  only  .99  inch 
was  registered.  The  heaviest  fall  in  24  hours 
occurred  on  October  23,  when  2.10  inches  were 
registered.  No  rain  fell  from  May  20  until 
June  26. 

At    Dryham  Park  Gardens,    Barnet.    Mr. 

H.  Juniper  registered  a  total  rainfall  of  33.65 
inches,  being  5|  inches  more  than  in  1914. 
July  was  the  wettest  month,  with  5.66 
inches.  December  was  also  very  wet,  the  total 
being  5.37  inches,  or  1^  inch  less  than  in 
December,  1914.  The  maximum  temperature 
was  registered  on  June  8,  the  thermometer  stand- 
ing at  87°,  while  the  coldest  day  was  November 
27,  with  19°  of  frost.     The  heaviest  daily  falls 


were  on  September  28  1.25,  Julv  7  1.20,  July  14 
1.10  inch. 

At     Bailrigg     Gardens,      Lancaster,     the 

year's  rainfall,  37.48  inches,  was  nearly 
3^  inches  less  than  1914,  and  about  3 
inches  Ibelow  the  average.  Mr.  W.  P.  Roberts 
states  that  the  remarkably  small  rainfall  during 
September,  October,  and  November  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  underground  water  supplies  of  the 
district.     Rain  fell  on  186  days. 

The  rainfall  at  Blackdown  House  Gar- 
dens, Fernhurst,  writes  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  was 
considerably  above  the  average,  being  41.51 
inches.  March  and  June  were  the  driest 
months,  both  with  .68  inch,  and  December  the 
wettest  with  8.31  inches.  Rain  fell  on  152  days, 
the  wettest  day  being  October  31,  when  1.56 
inch  was  registered.  Over  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
on  January  23,  February  8,  May  13  and  17, 
and  October  31.  The  driest  period  was  from 
May  21  until  June  25.  when  only  .6  inch  fell 
on  June  9.  The  maximum  solar  heat  was  133° 
on  June  8,  and  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  screen  was  78°  on  the  same  day : 
the  minimum  solar  heat  was  36°  on  January  27. 
and  the  minimum  in  the  screen  November  17. 
when  7°  of  frost  was  registered. 

At     King      Edward's      School,      Witley. 

Surrey,  where  the  records  are  kept  by  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Henry  Fenner,  the  rainfall 
amounted  to  39.03  inches,  spread  over  201  days 
On  three  occasions  more  than  1  inch  of  rain 
was  registered  in  24  hours.  In  December,  8.08 
inches  were  recorded,  whilst  January,  with  4.96 
inches,  and  February,  with  5.01  inches,  were 
also  very  wet  months.  March  and  April  were 
both  very  dry. 

The    rainfall     as    recorded    by    Mr.    W. 

Mann  in  the  Observatory  Gardens,  Penllergaer, 
Swansea,  was  48.18  inches,  and  there  were  216 
rainy  days.  This  exceptioually  large  amount 
was  spread  over  the  months  as  follows  : — 
January  5.25,  February  7.96,  March  1.10.  April 
2.30,  May  2.38,  June"  2.27,  July  4.91,  August 
2.81,  September  1.64,  October  3.77,  November 
4.23.  December  9.56. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Weston  states  that  the  out- 
standing meteorological  features  during  1915  at 
Eastwell  Park  Gardens  were  the  two  extremes  of 
very  dry  weather  in  June,  when  only  .14  inch  of 
rain  was  registered,  and  the  very  wet  period  ex- 
perienced in  November  and  December,  when  11.05 
inches  fell,  the  latter  month  being  responsible 
for  7.28  inches.  The  spring  drought  began  on 
May  19,  and  (except  for  slight  showers)  con- 
tinued until  July  7.  March  was  unusually  dry, 
with  only  .88  inch  of  rain.  The  total  fall  was 
35.37  inches,  spread  over  155  rainy  days.  There 
were  23  wet  days  in  January,  20  in  February, 
and  25  in  December. 

-Mr  W.  A.  Cook.  Ockford  House  Gar- 
dens, Surrey,  registered  37.55  inches,  this  being 
spread  over  151  days ;  February  with  6.01 
inches,  and  December  with  6.55  inches,  were  the 
wettest  months;  and  March  .58  inch,  and  June 
.88  inch  the  two  driest  months.  On  October  31 
the  amount  registered  was  1.25  inch ;  whilst 
more  than  an  inch  of  rain  was  recorded  on  two 
other  occasions — January   22  and   May  18. 

Mr.   W.   Priest,   Eglinton  Castle  Gardens. 

Ayrshire,  sends  records  which  show  that  the 
rainfall  was  33.09  inches  on  139  days.  In  both 
February  and  Deoember  more  than  5  inches  were 
recorded,  hut  only  on  one  occasion — February  27 
—was  there  more  than  1  inch  in  the  24  hours. 

Mr.   J.   Udale  writes  : — Rain   fell   on  25 

days  during  December  last,  the  total  amount 
being  4.45  inches.  The  total  amount  regis- 
tered for  the  month  of  December  during  the 
past  nine  years  at  the  County  Experimental 
Gardens,  Droitwich,  has  been  32.49  inches,  the 
driest  December  months  being  those  in  1913  and 


1908,  with  1.04  inch  and  1.84  inch  respectively. 
Deducting  the  rainfall  in  December  for  those 
two  years,  there  remain  29.61  inches  for  the 
month  of  December  of  the  remaining  seven 
years,  or  an  average  rainfall  of  4.23  inches  for 
each  of  those  seven  months.  With  regard  to 
these  winters  of  large  rainfall  an  interesting 
and  important  question  arises,  viz.,  to  what 
extent — if  at  all — is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  above 
flood-level  reduced  ?  And  out  of  that  arises  the 
question:  What  would  be  the  estimated  value  per 
acre  of  that  loss  of  plant  food,  and  of  the  loss  per 
acre  in  the  value  of  the  crop  grown  thereon  ? 

Mr.    George   Laurence,   of   Manor   House 

Gardens,  Moretonhampstead,  Devonshire,  gives 
the  rainfall  for  the  year  as  53.80  inches.  Rain 
was  recorded  on  202  days.  March  was  the  driest 
month,  when  only  .76  inch  was  registered,  and 
December  the  wettest,  with  13.75  inches. 

The    rainfall   in   1915   at    Swanmore    was 

51.29  inches,  which,  Mr.  Molyneux  states,  con-. 
stituted  a  record  for  South  Hants,  Swanmore 
being  within  ten  miles  of  the  Solent  in  a  straight 
line  at  an  altitude  of  395  feet.  The  previous 
heaviest  fall  was  46.11  inches  in  1912,  whilst 
in  1914  the  record  was  44.77  inches.  Thirty 
years  ago,  writes  Mr.  Molyneux,  the  average  for 
this  part  of  Hampshire  was  28  inches.  The  yearly 
rainfall  since  that  period  has  gradually  in- 
creased so  much  that  during  the  past  seven 
years  it  totals  39  inches.  During  December  of 
last  year  there  were  but  six  dry  days,  the  total 
fall  being  10.21  inches.  February  was  once  more 
true  to  its  character  of  "  fill  dyke  "  with  a 
total  of  7.56  inches.  The  greatest  fall  in  one 
day  was  December  26,  when  1.25  inch  was 
registered.     During    the    year   rain    fell   on    148 

■  lavs,  thus  the  dry  days  amounted  to  217.  In 
December.  1914,  rain  fell  on  every  day  to  the 
extent  of  11.73  inches.  For  a  continuity  of  i 
recorded  rainy  days  the  close  of  the  year  1914 
and  the  early  part  of  January  gave  48  successive 
days  of  recorded  rainfall,  which  is  in  this  part 
a  record.  From  a  farming  point  of  view  the 
year  just  ended  was  favourable  on  the  whole. 
During  March  rain  fell  on  only  seven  days. 
April  gave  ten  showery  days.  May  and  June 
between  them  produced  only  5  inches  of  rain, 
(hi--  amount  falling  on  17  days.  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  were  distinctly  favourable 
to  harvest  operations. 

War  Item.— Arrangements  are  now  in  pro- 
gress for  a  further  instalment  of  seeds  for  the 
farmers  of  France  who  have  been  ruined  by  the 
war  The  Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies  Com- 
mittee is  preparing  a  consignment  of  seed  Oats 
for  distribution  early  next  month,  which  will 
prove  of  great  value  in  the  Champagne  district, 
where  Oats  form  an  important  crop.  Last  year 
over  800  sacks  of  Wheat  were  given  by  British 
farmers  through  the  medium  of  the  committee. 
When  the  weather  is  more  favourable  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  send  another  large  quantity 
of  poultry  to  the  farms  behind  the  firing  line. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 

CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (LXIII). 


EN   BELGIQUE. 

Les  AUemands  viennent  de  nouveau  de  modifier 
le  regime  applique  a  la  production  de  legumes 
L'Obstzentrale  fait  maintenant  des  achate  de 
Bhicoree-Witloof  pour  l'exportation  en  Hol- 
lande.  Le  prix  est  de  30  centimes  au  kilo.  Ces 
legumes  sont  expedies  a  deux  firmes,  l'une  a 
Rotterdam,  l'autre  a  Amsterdam,  oil  ils  sont 
vendus  a  la  commission  pour  le  com/pte  des 
AJlemands.  La  premiere  vente  a  eu  lieu  le  7 
Janvier  et  s'est  faite  a  raison  de  52  et  53  cents, 
au  coups  du  change,  plus  de  1  fr.  30  le  kilo.  Si  ce 
n'est  la  organiser  l'exploitation  des  maraichers 
brabar.eons,  nous  n'y  comprenons  rien. 

Ces  envois  en  Hollande  mil  pour  but  de  eon- 
tribuer  au  relevement  du  coure  cote  pour  le 
mark.  Le  produit  de  la  vente  est,  en  effet, 
destine  au  payement  d'autres  legumes  que  1'on 
exipedie  de  Hollande  en  AUemaigne. 

Chez  les  viticulteurs,  il  reste  pen  de  Raisin, 
plus  dependant  que  l'annee  derniere  a  paredlle 
epoque.  Lee  prix  se  sont  releves.  Le  beau 
Colman  vaut  1  fr.  80  a  3  fr.,  le  Muscat  d'Alexan- 
drie  3  a  5  fr.  le  kilo.  Le  charbon  est  ddsponible 
a  des  prix  normaux,  mais  les  tarifs  de  trans- 
port sont  toujours  doubles  par  les  AUemands. 
II  y  a  beaucoup  de  misere  dans  la  region,  un 
grand  nombre  d'habitants  etant  occupes  dans 
l'industrie  du  batiment  de  la  capitale  qui  est 
naturellement  peu  active.  Les  vols  se  multiplient 
et  lorsque  des  chargements  de  charbon  arrivent 
dans  les  gares,  ils  sont  immediatement  gardes, 
par  crainte  des  maraudeure. 


LE  MARCHE  ..ORTICOLE  EN  HOLLANDE. 

Dans  des  chroniques  recentes,  nous  avons  com- 
ments' la  situation,  en  general  brillante,  des  hor- 
ticulteurs  neerlindais.  A  Boskoop,  oil  la  nature 
du  produit  a  entraine  une  diminution  dans  le 
chiffre  d'affaires,  on  a  cependant  encore  expedie 
cat  automne  250  wagons  de  plantes  a  destine 
tion  du  continent,   eu  fait  de  l'All?magne. 

La  demande  de  legumes  reste  ties  vive.  Les 
achats  considerables  faits  en  culture  reduisent 
neanmoins  les  quantites  amenees  aux  marches. 
Des  Choux  rouges  s'y  sont  veudus  a  des  prix 
depassant  16  francs  les  100  kilos.  Les  Choux 
blancs  de  qualite,  dont  les  cours  sont  legi-i 
inferieurs,  se  vendaient  14  a  16  francs.  Si  Ton 
considere  le  rendement  enorme  de  certains  choux, 
ces  prix  doivent  etre  tres  remunerateuis.  meme 
en  tenant  compte  d'un  fort  pour  cent  de 
qualite  inferieure.  Les  Choux-fleurs,  ler  ohoix, 
qui  grace  a  la  temperature  douce  sont  toujours 
disponibles,  valent  10  a  20  fr.  le  100.  Le  total 
des  ventes  effectuees  a  la  Cooperative  maraichere 
de  Bovenkarspel  depasse  6  millions  de  francs. 
Ce  chiffre  marque  une  augmentation  de  2,500,000 
francs  pour  l'annee  et  n'a  jamais  ete  attcint 
auparavant.  Cast  probable'ment  aussi  le  plus 
eleve  qui  ait  ete  realise  jusqu'a  present  dans  one 
cooperative  de   maraichers. 

Les  fleuristes  d'Aalsmeor  out  fait  une  bonne 
campagne  de  Noel.  Un  nombre  assez  con- 
siderable de  Lilais  ont  mal  none,  mais  les  prix 
out  certain®  jours  atteint  des  niveaux  tres  sieves 
oscillant  entre  0  fr.  40  et  1  fr.  la  branche,  et 
1'approviisionnement  de  la  specialite  d'Aalsmeei 
Start  important.  Les  beaux  Chrysantheim 
sont  egalement  bien  vendus,  de  0  fr.  40  a  0  fr. 
90  piece,  les  Roses  0  fr.  30  a  0  fr.  60  piece.  On  y 
a  force  beaucoup  de  Primus  ;  les  BouIes-de-Neige, 
au  contraire  ont  perdu  de  leur  importance  a 
cause  de  la   duree   du  foliage. 

Apres  les  fetes  de  Noel,  on  remarque  une  baisse 
generale  sur  les  fleurs,  mais  les  corns  ne  donnent 
pas  sujet  a  des  plaintes. 


Cette  annee,  la  fermeture  de  la  frontiere  beige 
a  amene  les  viticulteurs  du  Westland  a  conserver 
leur  Raisin  jusqu'a  la  derniere  limite  et  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  du  Black  Alicante  a  ete  dispomble 
jusqu'au  Nmive.l  an.  Les  prix  ataient  excel- 
lents.  Alors  que  d'ordinaire  les  derniers  envois 
font  1  fr.  60  a  2  fr.  le  kilo,  ils  ont  bientot  atteint 
cette  saison  3  a  4  fr.,  pour  finir  a  pres  de  8 
francs  pour  quelques  beaux  lots.  Cette  situation 
est  sans  precedent. 

11  est  a  remarquer  que  fcous  ces  cours  sunt. 
etablis  sans  tsnir  compte  du  change.  Lea  achats 
se  faisant  surtout  pour  la  consummation  alle- 
mande,  celle-ci  a  du  majorer  ses  payaments  d'au 
moins  25  pour  cent. 


NOUVELLES    UIVERSES. 

NOUVELLES  DE  LA  Guerre.  — Lap]  «1  de  la 
classe  1917  a  reduit  l'effectif  de  l'Ecole  Nationale 
d' Horticulture  de   Versailles  a  54  eleves.     Trois 

autres  anciens  eleves  viennent  de  tomber  au 
champ  d'honneur.  Le  total  des  pertes  de  l'Ecole 
est   ainsi    porte   a   59.     Le   lieutenant   Jean    de 

Vilmorin  qui,  ainsi  que  nous  l'avons  annonce, 
fut  blesse,  a  ete  nomine  au  grade  de  chevalier  de 
la  Legion  d'honneur. 

Les    Fruits    d  Outre    mer    a    Londres. 
Les  envois   de  Pommes  du   Canada,  des   Etats- 

l  nis  et  d'Au.stralio  sont  p.iriicllcinent  vendus 
dans  la  salle  des  enoheres  de  <  ovent  Garden. 
On  sait  qu'au  cours  des  dernieres  annees  des 
efforts  ont  ete  faits  pour  vendre  aux  docks,  de 
[aeon  a  supprimer  le  charriage  an  marche  et  la 
commission  du  \eiidcur.  I.'ne  cri.-e  assez  aigue 
avait  meme  surgi  lorsque  les  vendeurs  a  Covent 
Garden  expulsaient  de  leurs  locaux  toute  per- 
sonne  non  pourv.ue  de  carte  d'adimission,  paroe 
qu'ils  cio\ai.-ut  rendre  difficile  le  trafic  aux  docks 
en  empechant  les  agents  de  s>-  tendre  i  ompte  des 
cours  faits  au  marche  et  meme  d'y  {aire  des  offres 
directes  aux  acheteurs. 

La  question  a  etc  do  nouveau  poses  et  les  com- 
missionnaires  de  Covent  Garden  font  valoir  que 
le  marche  central  presente  des  avanitages  pour 
li  ribeliv  raison,  parce  que  les  acheteurs  de  moyenne 
importance   peuvent   y   recevoir  leurs  fruit6  par 

-   -  a  ganise  entrainant  des  frais  mil 

ce  qui  n'est  pas  le  cas  aux  docks,  oil  il  faudrait 
un  camion  pour  un  achat  de  Pommes  seulement. 
D'autre  part,  le  transport  des  docks  a  Covent 
Garden  se  faisant  par  fortes  quantites,  les  frais 
supplementaires  sont  ires  reduits. 

Les  Fruits  du  Cap.— Le  Nouvel  an  a  vu 
les  premiers  arrivages  de'  Peehes,  Abiicots  et 
Prunes  du  Cap  au  marche  de  Londres.  Les  en- 
vois sont  en  bonne  condition  mais  de  qualite 
moyenne.  (est  1'habitude  pour  les  tout  pre- 
miers fruits.  On  s'attend  bientot  a  des  arri- 
ves, mais  la  restriction  des 
transports  en  cale  refrigeree  fait  prevoii  qu'ils 
n'atteindront  pas  1' importance  des  del  I 
annees. 

Les  H  o  rt  icu  lteu  r  s  Allemands  aux 
Prises  avec  la  Suisse.— Nous  avons  fait  allu- 
sion a  la  campagne  memee  en  Allemagne  contre 
l'emp'.oi  de  fleurs  franchises  et  to  .  nnes.  On 
s'y  prend  dans  certains  milieux  aux  Suisses  qui 
servenit  d'intermediaircs  pour  1'importation  de 
ces  fleurs.  II  est  assez  curieux  des  lors  que-des 
AUemands  critiquent  l'att.tude  de  ces  memes 
Suisses .  quand  ils  se  refusent  a  favoriser  le  t 
d'amtres  produits  ,)>ruvenant  di  s  paj  s  allies  et  cela 
bien  que  cette  attitude  leur  suit  impos6e  par  les 
conditio].,  de  rexportaitian  vers  leur  propre'payi 
Pour  les   sentences   du   Midi  de   la   France  et  de 


I'ltalie  par  ,-x,  ,nple,  les  Suisses  devraient  mieusr 
montrer  leuT  neutralite  et  assurer  l'approvi- 
sioiinement.  de  1' Allemagne,  parce  que  "les  con. 
ditions  climateriques  rendent  la  production  de 
-  impossibh-  dans  ce  ]>ays,  et 
cjii'acituell,.m.n.t  il  n'y  a  d'autres  foumisseurs  que 
ceux  des  pays  allies."  "  L'indignation  "  est  d'au- 
t.int  plus  vive  que  les  coupables  sonit  des  Suisses- 
Allemands  auxqueJs  la  langue  et  l'origine  im- 
posent  la  sympathie  pour  leurs  freres  du  Nord. 
11  se  fait  que  sous  les  auspices  de  la  "  Societe 
Suisse  de  Surveillance  economique "  on  a  con- 
stitin-  a  Zurich,  un  syndicat  de  marchands  de 
semances  horticcJes,  qui  se  porte  garant  de 
l'eni'ploi  en  Suisse  meme,  des  produits  dont 
1 'envoi  est  autorise  par  les  gouvernements  allies. 
Les  adherents  au  syndicat  ont  a  se  preter  a 
toultes  les  mesures  de  oontrole  ei  s'engagent  a 
e\iter  l'exportation  des  semences  qui  leur  ont 
etc  fournies.  On  suggere  en  Allemagne  une 
pression  diplomatique  sur  le  gouvernament 
>ui-s.  pour  niettre  fin  a  ces  abus  .  .  .  sur- 
t  ii'  eu  ce  qui  concern*  les  produits  originaires 
de  pays  non  en  guerre  avec  l'Allemagne.  On 
voudrait  sans  doute  que  les  horticulteurs  suisses 
soient  obliges  a  considercr  conume  nuls  et  non 
avenus  leurs  engagements  vis  a  vis  des  allies. 

Les  Vignobles  Francais.— Le8  vignerons 
foni  des  doleances  au  sujet  de  l'etat  dans  lequel 
ils  doivent  laisser  leurs  plantations.  Le  temps 
pluvieux  et  le  manque  de  bras  les  mettent  dans 
l'impossibilite  d'effecteur  les  travaux  d'entretien. 
Deja  l'annee  derniere  beaucoup  de  vignobles  ne 
purent  etre  convenablement  traites  aux  fungi- 
cides et  les  maladies  cryptogamiques  sevirent 
iiitensite.  On  craint  que  sauf  mesures 
energiques  la  situation  ne  s'cnipire  au  cours  de 
la  saison  prochalne. 

Les  legumes  a  Paris.-"  L'Echo  de  Paris" 
continue  sa  campagne  contre  les  intermediaires 
qui  poussent  les  denrees  alimentaires  et  notam- 
ment  les  legumes  a  des  prix  exorbitants,  nulle- 
ment  en  rapport  avec  les  cours  dans  les  centres  de 
production.  Ce  serait  particulierement  le  cas  pom- 
la  Choucroiite.  Avant  la  guerre,  le  prix  de  re- 
viant,  achat  des  Ohoux  com-pris,  etait  de  12  francs 
les  100  kilos,  le  prix  de  vente  17  francs.  Actu- 
ellement  le  prix  de  revient  ne  serait  que  de  14  fr. 
25  et  le  prix  de  vente  a  neanmoins  passe  a  60  et 
70  francs.  On  demande  consequemment  que  la 
prefecture  de  police  range  la  Choucroiite  parmi 
les  produits  sounds  a  la  taxe. 


KORT    OVERZICHT   VOOR   DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Xa  Lot  verbod  van  uitvoer  toepasselijk  op  het 
Belgisch  Witloof,  brengen  de  Duitschers  zeli  ©an 
zekere  hoeveelheid  dezer  groente  naar  Holland. 
Ze  ljttalei:  50  eentiemen  per  kilo  en  verkoopen 
1  fr.  30.  De  winst  moet  dienen  om  andere  groen- 
ten  voor  Duitschland  aan  te  koopen. 

In  Holland  worden  de  koolen  opnieuw  zeer 
duur  verkoeht,  en  de  teelt  moet  dit  jaar  loonend 
geweest  zijn.  Druiven  waren  beschikbaar 
tot  met  Nieuwjaar ;  de  laatste  golden  tot 
8  frank  per  kilo,  dank  aan  den  niet  aanvoer  van 
BeJgische  waar. 

In  de  bloemteelt  van  Aalsmeer  is  de 
i  d  ook  nog  goad,  alhoewel  na  de 
kerstmisfeesten  eene  piijsdaling  intrad. 

Door  de  1!  indgenooten  worden  verzendingen  van 
/id  voor  groenten  en  bloeimen  naar  Zwitseriancl 
toegestaan  op  voorwaarde — heel  billijk — dat  het 
niet  naar  Duitschland  gevoerd  worde.  Sommige 
iJuitsche  kweekers  zijn  erg  geworden  omdat  de 
Z-witsers  zich  daaraan  onderwerpen. 
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APPLE  ORLEANS  REINETTE. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  excellent  Apple, 
which  in  my  opinion  would  have  to  be  included 
in  the  six  best  dessert  varieties,  should  have 
taken  over  100  years  to  become  known  in  this 
country.  The  first  record  of  it  seems  to  be  in 
Zink's  edition  of  Knoop's  Pomologia,  published 
in  Nurnberg  in  1760. 

It  is  there  described  as  Orleans  Eeinette,  and 
said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  of  the  Reinettes. 
Whether  it  came  in  the  first  place  from  Orleans 
it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  but  as  that  town 
has  for  so  long  been  an  important  nursery  centre 
it  may  only  have  been  distributed  thence. 
The  country  in  which  it  was  mostly  grown  was 
Belgium,  especially  around  the  town  of  Joidoigne, 
where  it  was  known  as  Court  Pendu  de 
Tournai.  Most  of  the  great  pomologists  of  the 
last  century  described  and  spoke  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms.  Diel,  Bivort,  Hennau,  Leroy,  and 
others  may  be  referred  to  for  full  details.  The 
best  coloured  plate  may  be  found  in  the 
Nederlandsche  Boomgard  of  Ottolander  (Bos- 
koop,  1868),  No.  18.  under  the  name  of  Wijker 
Pippin.     The   mention   of   this   further   synonym 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not    hold   themselves   responsible    for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Aphis  Attacks  on  Fruit  Trees.— Can 
Southern  Grower  or  any  other  reader  sug- 
gest an  explanation  of  the  following  :  One  of  my 
plantations  of  bujsh  Apple  trees,  four  yeaps 
planted,  is  divided  down  the  middle  by  a  20-foot 
roadway ;  on  one  side  the  ground  .between  the 
trees  16  planted  with  Gooseberries,  on  the  other 
with  Strawberries.  The  Apple  tress  on  the  latter 
ground  completely  escaped  aphis  attack  last  sum- 
mer, while  those  interplanted  with  Gooseberries 
suffered  very  badly.  The  difference  was  too 
marked  to  be  accidental.  I  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  the  summer  of  1914,  but  it  was  Jess  marked, 
as  aphides  were  then  fewer.  The  Apple  trees  on 
either  side  are  of  the  same  varieties,  and  they 
all  received  their  first  spring  spraying  at  the 
same  time  ;  those  on  the  Strawberry  ground  wen? 
not  sprayed  again,  and  made  splendid  growth,  but 
the  others  are  badly  crippled,  notwithstanding 
continued  washing.     H.   A.    Whiffen. 

R.H.S.  Bean  Trials,   1 91 4.— My  very  suave 

irony  on  the  subject  of  the  meaning  of  "  Mange- 
tout  "  evidently  requires  re-tempering  to  a  harder 
grade.  Vilmorin,  who  may  be  well  considered 
to  be  an  adequate  authority,  is  perfectly  explicit 
on  the  subject;  the  1904  edition,  p.  285,  of  Les 
Plantes  Potageres  shows  that  "  Les  cosses  et  les 


Fig.    22. — dessert   apple   Orleans   reixette. 


brings  in  the  possibility  that  the  Orleans  Rei- 
nette  may  have  been  confused  in  former  times 
with  the  Golden  Reinette,  but  the  matter  is  too 
lengthy  for  treatment  here.  Its  recent  intro- 
duction into  this  country  seems  generally  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  its  inclusion  as  a  rogue 
in  Blenheim  Pippin  trees  imported  from  the 
Continent.  From  its  resemblance  in  flavour  to 
Ribston  Pippin  it  was  provisionally  named 
Winter  Ribston,  but  this  must  now  be  considered 
as  a  synonym.  In  general  appearance  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  lange  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  the 
growth  comes  between  this  variety  and  Blenheim 
Pippin.  Having  now  grown  it  for  twenty  years 
I  can  say  confidently  that  it  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer,  and  has  only  one  fault,  a  slight 
tendency  to  canker.  This,  however,  is  not 
greater  than  in  such  varieties  as  Ribston  Pippin 
or   Blenheim    Pippin. 

Being  r?ady  for  consumption  at  Christmas, 
and  keeping  as  it  does  till  March,  it  has  no 
serious  rival  but  Claygate  Pearmain.  When 
brought  before  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Committee  last 
winter  the  variety  receiv?d  an  unanimous  vote  of. 
the  Award  of  Merit,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
it  will  not  be  many  years  before  it  will  be  found 
in  all  gardens  where  first-class  dessert  fruits  are 
appreciated.     Edward  A.  Bunyard. 


grains  du  Haricot  varient  beaucoup  d'une 
variete  a  l'autre  sous  le  rapport  de  la  forme,  de 
la  couleur  et  de  la  consistence ;  nous  decrirons 
done  chaque  variete  separement,  nous  eontentant 
de  faire  observer  ici  qu'on  les  devise,  a  oe  point 
de  vue,  en  :  Haricots  a  icosser  ou  a  parchemvn, 
dont  la  cosse  devient  tres  dure  et  coriace  a  la 
maturate,  et  Haricots  memgetouts  ou  sans  parche- 
miii.  dont  la  cosse  ne  prend  pas,  meme  en  sechant, 
cette  contexture  membraneuse."  [The  italics 
are  in  the  original.]  Vercier  (Culture  Potagere, 
1913,  p.  240,  §  487)  expresses  himself  in  almost 
identical  words.  The  Herefordshire  yokel  "con- 
siders "  that  must  means  the  pomace  or  Apple 
refuse  from  the  cider  mill,  but  his  practice  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  must  is  the  juice. 
When  a  word  has  a  well-established  significance 
any  wilful  alteration  of  meaning  is  surely  a  retro- 
gression. Can  W.  L.  L.  name  a  variety  of 
Mi 'i  *etout  Pea  which  is  "  sans  fil  "  or  stringless  ? 
I  should  like  to  grow  such  an  one.  With  regard 
to  colour  of  seed  when  cooked  I  have  not  seen 
much  difference  between  H.  flageolet  rouge. 
Golden  Waxpod  (Sutton),  and  what  might  be 
described  as  a  "  semi-mangetout,"  the  Canadian 
Wonder  (improved).  Two  Mangetout  Beans  that 
I  grow  can  be  boiled  whole  (after  stringing)  and 
eaten  when  the  seeds  are  practically  ripe.  T 
will  let  W.  L.  L.  have  a  few  seeds  if  he  cares  to 
try  them,  and  will  send  a  small  subscription  for 
the  Croix  Rouge  Francaise.     H.  E.  D. 


Gladiolus  Hybrids  (see  p.  34). — Some  of  the 
parentages  given  by  Mr.  Bliss  are  open  to  doubt ; 
others  incorrect.  If  we  may  trust  Donald 
Beaton,  who  claimed  to  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  hybridising  operations  of  Dean 
Herbert  and  others,  G.  ramosus  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  G.  cardinalis  and  G.  oppositi- 
folius,  and  the  best  of  many  such  (Cottage  Gar- 
dener, Vol.  1).  Victor  Lemoine  was  of  the 
opinion  that  G.  psittacinus  and  G.  cardinalis  pro- 
duced G.  gandavensis.  He  did  not  deny  that 
other  sorts  cultivated  by  Beddinghaus  might 
have  interposed.  "However  that  may  be,"  he 
remarks  in  Les  Glaieuls,  "the  result  obtained 
disclosed  that  origin."*  At  an  early  stage 
Sonehet  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  blood  of 
G.  blandus  and  G.  ramosus  into  his  seedlings  of 
the  gandavensis  section.  When  Lemoine  made 
his  first  crosses  "with  G.  purpureo-auratus  he 
selected  as  the  other  parents  the  finest  varieties 
obtainable  of  gandavensis,  three  seedlings  result- 
ing, of  which  two  were  preserved,  the  one  G. 
Lemoinei  and  the  other  the  well-known  Marie 
Lemoine.  He  secured  violets  and  blues  from  the 
offspring  of  these  and  of  gandavensis  varieties — 
Emile  Galle,  the  earliest,  in  1887.  He  was 
puzzled  to  know  whence  the  colour  was 
derived.  He  could  understand  how  pure 
yellows  should  have  come ;  what  was  in- 
comprehensible was  the  production  of  violet- 
blue  flowers,  and  he  had  no  assurance  as  to  which 
of  the  two  ancestors  it  was  due,  "  as  un- 
known in  the  gandavensis  section,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  in  the  small  yellow  flower  of 
purpureo-auratus."  So  wherever  the  author  got 
his  information  that  Lemoine  used  G.  papilio 
"  in  combination  with  G.  Lemoinei,"  Lemoine 
himself  gives  a  different  version  of  the  genesis 
of  the  blue  Gladiolus.  "1862"  is  probably  a 
misprint.  The  year  that  Lemoine  made  the 
first  attempt  to  hybridise  G.  Saundersii  was  in 
1883,  the  crosses  being  effected  between  that 
species  and  the  best  of  the  Lemoinei  varieties. 
President  Carnot  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
early  seedlings,  but  they,  though  large,  were  a 
coarse  lot,  and  Max  Leichtlin  hit  a  finer  vein 
in  his  cross  with  gandavensis  varieties  now  well 
known  as  the  Childsii  section,  though  the  flowers 
are  much  smaller.  I  am  at  present  cleaning  the 
conns  of  Gladiolus  preparatory  to  planting,  and 
it  is  quite  easy  to  determine  from  them  whence 
seedlings  were  derived.  Some  are  exactly  like 
G.  Saundersii,  others  small  and  neat  like  G.  pur- 
pereo-auratus,  and  others  have  the  G.  gandavensis 
form,  but  improved  in  quality,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  Childsii  blood.  Some  which  flowered  the 
first  time  last  year  are  peculiar  in  the  number  of 
corms  produced — three,  four,  five  and  six  being 
arranged  around  the  old  corm  in  the  form  of  a 
half  circle.  There  is  the  curious  circumstance, 
too,  of  many  corms  producing  few  or  no  bulbils, 
while  in  others  similar  in  other  respects  there 
are  dozens.  One  thing  common  to  all  is  that 
they  produce  good  spikes  of  flowers.  We  get 
seeds  here  only  in  fine  seasons,  but  in  southern 
latitudes  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
abundance  of  seeds  annually  and  producing 
quantities  of  beautiful  flowers  from  seedlings. 
Tt  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  Dean  Herbert's 
seedling  Gladiolus — twenty-four  varieties — were 
in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Tate,  a  nurseryman  of 
Sloane  Street,  in  1830,  but  Gladioli  were  hybri- 
dised long  previous  to  that  date.  If.  P.  Brotlier- 
ston,   Tyninghame    Gardens,    Prestonkirlc. 

Lime-Wash  for  Fruit-Trees.- I  am 
obliged  to  several  correspondents  for  suggestions 
on  this  subject  on  p.  38.  In  Teply  to  Mr. 
Ashridge,  I  should  like  to  know  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  refuse  from  acetylene-gas 
tanks  before  using  it  on  fruit  trees.  If  it  is 
difficult  to  get  this  material  off  glass,  it  must 
be  valuable  for  making  lime  stick  on  trees.  Dr. 
H.  E.  Durham  mentions  lias  lime  as  strongly 
adherent.  I  used  Buxton  lime,  which  is  made 
from  limestone.  Blue  lias  lime  is  a  typically 
hydraulic  lime,  and  while  it  is  more  adherent 
than  ordinary  lime,  it  is  presumably  les?  caustic — 
a  disadvantage  for  spraying.  As  to  the  first 
lime-washing  sticking  on  trees,  my  failure  in 
1914  was  a  case  of  washing  with  lime  only  for 
the  first  time.     I   had   used  lime-sulphur  before 

•  Quoi  qifil  en  soit,  le  resnltat  qu'il  en  obtint    cU'relai 
cette  orisine. 
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on  most  trees,  but  not  on  some  young  ones.  Yet 
nearly  all  the  lime  was  washed  off  in  a  week 
from  trees  which  were  perfectly  white  all  over  a 
few  hours  after  the  spraying,  rain  having  been 
frequent.  Double  spraying  is  out  of  the  question 
with  me.  It  is  bad  enough  to  spray  all  my 
orchards  once  at  a  time  when  every  man  should 
be  hoeing.  M.'s  reference  to  Buxton  is 
answered  above,  and  I  used  the  wash  imme- 
diately after  the  slacking,  tub  by  tub.  M.  N. 
suggests  milk  or  borax.  The  former  would  be 
expensive,  and  it  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  it 
would  materially  add  to  the  adherent  capacity 
of  the  lime  on  trees,  whatever  it  may  do  on  turf. 
Borax  is  worth  trying.  It  would  never  do  to 
leave  the  slacked  lime  overnight.  It  needs  to  be 
applied  before  it  cools.     A  Southern  Grower. 

Lucerne  in    Orchards. —The    difficulties 

mentioned  by  E.  M.  (p.  38)  had  occurred 
to  me ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
the  cut  first-crop  would  impair  the  growth 
of  the  second  or  not.  If  it  did,  I  should 
cart  the  first  cut  off  for  my  horses,  and 
I  think  that  the  last  cut  would  do  no 
harm  after  the  growing  season  was  past.  I 
cut  a  piece  I  have  for  horses  four  times  in  a 
season,  but  always  before  it  is  in  blossom,  and 
it  is  never  2  feet  high.  I  should  wish  to  do  with 
two  cuttings  in  an  orchard.     .4  Southern  Grower. 

Sterilising  Soil  (see  pp.  10,  26) — -In  reply 
to  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson,  it  is  essential  that  the 
soil  should  be  covered  with  sacks  or  other  suit- 
able material  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
and  heat.  Only  the  soil  in  close  contact  with 
the  floor  is  "  dried  out  "  to  a  thickness  of  half 
to  one  inch,  the  remainder  keeps  moist  through 
the  process.  The  growth  of  plants  in  sterilised 
soil,  whether  it  has  been  treated  by  steam  or 
dry  heat,  is  slower  than  in  non-treated  soil  for  a 
short  period,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  the 
soil  immediately  after  it  has  been  sterilised. 
P.  Ayuatias. 


THE    FLORIST'S   GLADIOLUS. 

(Continued  from  p.   31.) 


In  order  to  understand  how  the  change  takes 
place  and  all  that  it  involves,  a  brief  further  "ex- 
amination of  the  Normal  flower  is  necessary. 
The  flower  of  the  Gladiolus  is  epigynous  (with 
the  perianth  above  the  ovary),  and  it  is  sessile, 
the  trilocular  seed  capsule  springing  from,  and 
standing  erect  on,  a  little  shoulder  projecting 
from  the  side  of  the  stem.  This  seed  capsule  is 
disposed  in  relation  to  the  stem  so  that  one  of 
the  partitions  is  adjacent  to  the  stem,  as  shown 
in  the  diagrams  (fig.  23).  As  it  is  im- 
movable, this  disposition  serves  as  a  datum 
for  determining  any  changes  of  position  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower  in  the  Normal 
and  Semi-peloniate  fonms  when  compared. 
The  three  petals  of  the  outer  stiies  (or 
rather  those  sections  of  the  circumference  of  the 
tube  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  base  of 
these  petals)  are  attached  above  the  compart- 
ments of  the  seed  capsule,  and  the  three  inner 
series  petals  above  the  partitions.  Observation 
of  the  Normal  flower  shows  that  the  petal  (A) 
above  the  partition  which  is  adjacent  to  the  stem 
is  the  inner  one  of  the  two  lower  side  blotched 
petals.  A  reference  to  the  diagrams  will  6how 
that  if  the  flower  was  simply  to  bend  forward 
from  the  erect  position  so  as  to  bring  it  facing 
front  and  horizontal,  the  lowest  point  would  lie 
half-way  between  the  petals  (B)  and  (F) — the 
other  blotched  inner  series  petal  and  the  lower 
of  the  three  outer  series  petals.  But  actually 
in  the  Normal  flower,  petal  (F)  is  always  the 
lowest,  so  that  together  with  the  two  other 
blotched  petals  on  either  side  of  it  a  horizontal 
platform  is  provided  for  the  alighting  insect.  In 
order  to  effect  this  position  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  the  tube  to  be  twisted  through  30° 
(l-12th  of  a  revolution).  And  that  this  twist  is 
always  present  and  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
Normal  flowers  of  a  front-faring  spike. 

This   being  established,   it  is   now    possible    to 


determine  which  of  these  two  petals  is  the  trans- 
formed one  in  the  semi-peloriate  flowers,  losing 
its  characteristic  markings,  and  developing  to  the 
size  and  form  of  the  outer  series  petals.  It  will 
be  found  that  this  transformed  petal  is  prac- 
tically always  the  inner  one — the  one  adjacent  to 
the  stem.  Exceptions  may  be  found.  In  my 
own  collection  of  seedlings  the  exceptions — some 
of  which  are  simply  freaks — amount  to  less  than 
10  per  cent.  In  an  in-bred  strain,  especially 
when  carefully  selected  towards  the  production 
of  p  rfect  exhibition  spikes,  the  exceptions  would 
probably  be  nil,  or  less  than  one  per  cent. 

On  referring  to  the  diagrams  again,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  very  obvious  reason  for  this. 
For  if  it  were  the  outer  blotched  petal  which  is 
transformed,  then,  in  order  to  adjust  itself  so 
that  the  remaining  (adjacent)  blotched  petal 
should  be  the  lowest,  the  whole  flower  would 
have  to  turn  through  an  angle  of  90° — in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Normal  nower  does,  or  60° 
more.  Whereas  the  other  blotched  petal  needs 
only  a  twist  of  the  flower  of  30°  to  assume  the 


Fig.  23. — flower  development  in  gladiolus. 

I.  The  flower  in  bud. 

II.  A  fully  opened  flower  facing  front.  X-Y,  axis  of 
facing. 

III.  A  semi-peloriate  flower  facing  not  quite  front  (15° 
outwards)  and  being  twisted  also  15°  X-Y,  axis  of 
facing. 

Corresponding  petals  with  the  same  letter  in  each 
figure.  The  position  of  the  seed  capsule  (the  eeMral 
circle)  remains  the  same  in  all  figures. 

same  position,  though  it  is  in  a  reverse  direction. 
The  tubes  of  these  semi-peloriate  flowers  do,  in 
fact,  often  show  a  slight  twist  in  a  reverse  direc- 
tion to  that  seen  in  Normal  flowers,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  would  be  expected,  and  often 
none  at  all  is  visible.  The  reason  of  this  may 
be  partly  that  it  is  a  reversal  of  the  normal 
twist,  but  chiefly  it  is  because  these  semi- 
peloriate  flowers  do  not  face  so  much  "  front  " 
as  the  normal  flowers  (of  the  same  variety),  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  facing  somewhat  out- 
wards, or  "  opposite,"  would  have  the  same 
effect  in  bringing  this  outer  blotched  petal  to  the 
lowest  position  when  the  flower  bends  over,  so 
as  to  face  semi-horizontally,  as  would  the  twist- 


ing of  the  tube.  Lastly,  owing  to  the  change  in 
position  of  the  flower,  each  petal  is  in  a  different 
functional  position  to  that  which  it  occupied  in 
the  Normal  flower,  and  in  consequence  all  the 
petals  undergo  changes,  in  varying  degrees,  of 
form  and  curvature.  To  sum  up  :  what  is 
so  remarkable  is  the  successful  functional  co- 
ordination of  so  many  parts  and  movements,  in 
such  intricate  interdependence,  of  the  trans- 
formed flower — the  alteration  in  the  form,  size, 
and  colouring  of  the  petals,  in  the  amount  and 
direction  of  the  bending  and  twisting  of  the  tube, 
and  of  the  twisting  and  bending  of  the  stamen* 
and  stigma  branches,  involving  most  complex 
readjustments  and  reversals — all  directed  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  the  function  of  fertilisation  to 
the  best  advantage.  And  all  this  co-ordination  is 
displayed,  not  as  the  result  of  a  habit  impressed 
by  thousands  of  years  of  evolution,  but  to  meet 
an  emergency,  an  altogether  new  situation,  and 
one,  moreover,  that  changes  from  year  to  year, 
which  varies  from  flower  to  flower  on  the  same 
spike,  and  which  is  apparently  only  finally  deter- 
mined within  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

I  have  given  these  facts  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  florist,  observing  things  only  as  he 
finds  them,  without  pretending  to  a  full  under- 
standing or  attempting  an  explanation,  but  it 
seems  that  there  is  here  a  promising  field  for  the 
student  of  genetics.  For  the  phenomena  dis- 
played, though  they  are  undoubtedly  connected, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
heredity,  are  yet  surely  different,  and  a  fuller 
understanding  "of  them  might  perhaps  throw 
some  light  on  some  of  those  problems  of  heredity 
which  at  present  are  obscure.     A.  J.  BlUs. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific   Committee. 

,T\nuary  11.—  Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
MA.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  J.  Fraser  A. 
Worsley,  W.  Bateson,  J.  Allard,  W.  Hales, 
E.  M.  Holmes,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  W.  Fawcett, 
and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Hybrid  Mint.— Mr.  J.  Fraser  showed  a  speci- 
men of  a  Mint  which  he  had  collected  near  Aber- 
deen, and  which  he  regarded  as  a  possible  hybrid 
between  Mentha  aquatica  and  M.  piperita.  It 
was  the  only  specimen  growing  in  a  quantity  of 
the  latter  plant,  and  had  much  of  the  habit  of 
their  species,  but  was  very  hairy.  He  thought 
it  had  probably  inherited  its  hairiness  from  M. 
aquatica.  It  was  different  from  M.  pubescens 
i  M    repetioides  as  it  is  called  on  the  Continent)- 

Brodiaea  Sellowia/m.—Ur.  A.  Worsley  showed 
a  flower  of  this  pretty  little  species  of  Brodiaea 
which  he  had  had  growing  in  a  house  for  many 
years,  but  which  died  out-of-doors.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  hardy. 

Massonia  pustulata.— Mr.  Bowles  showed  a 
specimen  of  this  interesting  plant  from  Mr. 
Elwes  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
it  when  last  shown  in  1906.  He  also  showed  :i 
remarkable  flower  of  Galanthus  cilicicus,  much 
larger  and  finer  than  usual,  from  the  same  source. 
It  had  appeared  among  imported  bulbs. 

"  Sportino"  of  Bouvardia.—MT.  W.  Bateson 
showed  a  sport  from  the  pale  pinkish  form .of 
Bouvardia.  known  as  "Bridesmaid,  like 
"Hogarth"  in  every  way,  i.e.,  of  a  red  colour. 
It  had  occurred  among  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings of  the  former.  He  suggested  that  the  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  sporting  was  that 
"  Bridesmaid  "  was  a  chimera,  and  that  as  the 
buds  on  the  root-cuttings  were  produced  from 
the  central  tissues  of  the  root  only,  the  outer 
covering  present  in  "Bridesmaid"  was  lacking 
in  the  plants  propagated  from  it.  Such  sporting 
in  Toot-cuttings  has  been  recorded  several  times, 
especially  some  years  ago,  and  the  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  learn  of  other  similar  cases. 

Fasciated  Daphne  Laureola. — Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
sent  very  remarkable  shoots  of  Daphne  Laureola 
which  had  occurred  in  the  garden  at  Scratby 
Hall,   Yarmouth.     The  stem  was  flattened  and 
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spread  out  in  a  fan-like  manner,  so  that  many 
hundreds  of  small  shoots  were  produced  in  a 
cockscomb-like  termination  to  the  branches. 

Fasciated  Primula  malacoides.  —  Mr.  Curtis 
also  sent  from  his  own  garden  an  inflorescence  of 
Primula  malacoides  with  very  numerous  flowers 
in  the  whorls,  from  the  first  of  which  several 
branches  bearing  many-flowered  whorls  had 
arisen. 

Gall  on  Salix  babylonica. — Mr.  Gingell  sent  a 
gall,  similar  to  those  which  occurred  on  Willows 
in  Essex  in  1906,  and  were  then  shown  before 
the  Scientific  Committee,  cut  from  Salix  baby- 
lonica in  Dulwich  Park.  The  gall  consists  of 
innumerable  short  shoots  arising  close  together 
so  as  to  form  a  dense  mass  of  thin  growths, 
which  in  winter  look  almost  like  derelict  birds' 
nests  hanging  in  the  trees.  It  is  probably  caused 
by  a  mite,  and  lias  spread  rapidly  all  oveT  the 
London  district. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  18. — At  the  annual  meeting,  on  the 
above  date,  the  Council  issued  the  statement 
of  accounts  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 
By  reason  of  a  loss  of  £154  on  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Show  and  the  adverse  position  caused  by 
the  war,  tlis  funds  of  the  association  are  not  as 
satisfactory  as  usual.  The  Chrysanthemum  Show 
accounts  exhibit  an  income,  including  the  sale 
of  plants  for  the  War  Horticultural  Relief 
Fund  (£94  3s.),  amounting  to  £404  6s.  2d.,  and 
an  expenditure,  including  the  £94  3s.  paid  to 
the  Relief  Fund  Treasurer,  of  £558  8s.  5d.  The 
revenue  account  exhibits  an  income  of 
£201  8s.  Id.,  including  £150  18s.  6d.  from 
annual  subscriptions,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£365  13s.  6d.,  including  the  loss  on  the  show. 
the  total  deficit  being  £165  5s.  5d.  The  Horti- 
cultural Institution  Fund  shows  £1,670  18s.  6d. 
to  the  cr.?dit  of  the  fund.  The  Benevolent  Fund 
account,  from  which  a  small  sum  had  been 
granted,  amounted  to  £21  6s.  4d.  The  accounts 
were  duly  audited  by  Messrs.  Robertson  and 
Carphin,  C.A. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

January  6. — Committee  present:  The  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  ]!.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  P.  Foster.  A.  R. 
Handley,  A-  Hanmer,  P.  MeLeod.  W.  Shackle- 
ton,  S.  Swift,  H.  Thorp  and  H.  Arthur  (secre- 
tary). 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 
Cypripedium    Cavalier    var.    Mrs.    8.    Gratrix 
[Euryades  x  Earl  of  Tankerville),  a  noble  flower, 

with  round  dorsal  heavily  spotted  and  margined 
with  white.     Shown  by  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Brasso-CatUeya  Doris    (C.   Mendelii    x    B.  < 
The  Baron),  a  large  flower  with  lip  well  fringed 
and  broad  brilliant  lines  of  colour  in  the  throat, 
from  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Wm.  Bees  IHitchinsiae  x  Milo), 
C.  Lord  Wolnxer,  Worsley's  ear.  (Hera  X 
Leeanum),  and  C.  viridissimum  Carter  Place  var. 
aureum  x  villosum  auriferum)  ;  all  shown  by 
i'OM  WORSLEY,   Esq. 

Odontnr/liixtvtn  erispum  Janua,  from  R.  Ash- 
worth,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Nudia  var.  Gratrixae  (Niobe  x 
Leeanum),  from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Odontioda  Diana  Haddon  Bouse  var..  from 
P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Award  of  Appreciation. 
Odontoglossum    Anzac    (unknown    parentage!. 
from  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Cultural  Certificate. 
To  Mr.  E.  Rogers  (gr.  to  0.  0.  Wrigley.  Esq, 
for  Laelia  Gouldiana  and  Calanthes  in  variety. 

Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Large  Silver  Medah  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Newchurch    (gr.    Mr.    \V.    Gilden),   for   a   miscel- 


laneous group  containing  Odontoglossums  Jose- 
phine, Aviator,  Rufus,  amabile,  Milky  Way  and 
eximium  Excelsis ;  Odontioda  Charlesworthii ; 
Cypripedium  Minos  Youngii,  C.  Victor  Hugo, 
C.  Beekmannii,  C.  The  Premier,  C.  Rossendale, 
C.  Alcibiades  var.  Thunderer;  Cattleya  Blackii, 
C.  Trianae  albens ;  Laelio-Cattleya  Charles- 
worthii ;  Miltonia  Bleuana,  and  others.  S. 
Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Field),  for  a  group  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  well-blotched  Odontoglossum  erispum  and 
hybrids,  Vanda  Sanderiana,  Lycaste  Skinneri 
alba  and  others.  A.  Hanmer,  Esq.,  Chester  (gr. 
Mr.  B.  Wilson),  for  a  group  composed  princi- 
pally of  Cypripedium  insigne,  Odontoglossum 
ardent  issimum,  0.  Pescatorei  and  0.  erispum  ; 
Epidendrum  viirallihum  autumnale  and  Laelia 
Gouldiana.  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chelten- 
ham, for  Cypripedium  Minos  Youngii,  C  Thomp- 
sonii,  C  Actaeus  Sybil,  C  Langleyense,  Euryades 
splendens,  C  Leeanum  Gratrixae,  C.  Clinka- 
berryanum  and  Chardwar  var.  ;  Laelia  anceps 
Crawshayana,  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  splen- 
dens, Phaio-Cymbidium  Chardwarense ;  Odon- 
tioda Schroderae  and  Calanthe  Harrisii. 

Silver  Medal  to  Tom  Worsley,  Esq.,  Hasling- 
den  (gr.  Mr.  T-  Wood),  for  a  group  of  choice 
Cypripediums. 

Bronze  Medals  to  F.  A.  Hindley,  Esq.,  Brad- 
ford, and  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons. 
Bradford. 

NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

January  17. — A  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  held  on  the  above  date  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand.  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  pre- 
sided. The  draft  annual  report  and  financial 
statement  weTe  submitted  for  approval  before 
being  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  on  February  7.  The  society's  Tram 
actions,  which  have  been  suspended,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  resumed  and  the  records  for  1914-1915 
incorporated  in  one  volume.  The  society's  finan- 
cial position  is  satisfactory,  and  all  accounts 
to  the  end  of  1915  have  been  settled. 


ROYAL    CALEDONIAN    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  12. — The  annual  meeting  of  th,-  above 
society  was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms.  Edinburgh. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Adair. 
The  annual  report,  which  was  considered  -.it  - 
factory  in  view  of  the  present  war  conditions, 
was   adopted.     With   reference   to  the   proposed 

abandonment  of  the  autumn  show,  it  was  ag) I 

to  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Coun 
oil.  Officers  and  members  of  Council  were 
elected  as  follows  : — President,  Lord  Elphin- 
stone;  vice-president,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cowan;  and 
members  of  Council,  Messrs.  James  Whytoek,  1). 
King  and  William  H.  Thomson. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

January  10. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  on  Monday, 
tli.-  10th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair. 
Three  new  members  were  elected.  Three  members 
were  allowed  to  withdraw  double  the  amount  of 
interest,  amounting  to  £9  18s.  6d;  one  member 
over  70  withdrew  from  his  deposit  account  the 
sum  of  £55  7s.,  and  one  lapsed  member  was 
allowed  to  withdraw  £27  19s.  5d.  The  sum  of 
£31  18s.  lOd.  was  passed  for  payment  to  the 
nominee  of  a  deceased  member.  The  ordinary 
sick  pay  for  the  mouth  amounted  to  £83  7s.  9d., 
State  section  £34  15s.,  maternity  benefits  £12, 
quarterly  payments  to  chronic   sick  £13   13s. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 


GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  ELECTION  OF  PENSIONERS. 

January  20.  —  The  Seventy-sixth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  took  place  ori  Thursday  last  at  Simp- 
son's Restaurant,  Strand.  Sir  Harry  Veitch, 
who  has  now  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  for 
thirty  consecutive  years,  presided  over  a 
moderate  attendance  of  subscribers.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  and  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  were  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
George  J.  Ingram,  who  this  year  completes  his 
jubilee   in   that  office. 

The  main  fact  for  gardeners  in  the  Com- 
mittee's report  is  contained  in  the  second  para- 
graph, where  it  is  stated  w-ith  regret  that  the 
Institution  has  experienced  a  falling  off  in  in- 
come. There  are  obviou9  reasons  for  a  diminu- 
tion in  revenue  at  the  present  time,  when  chari- 
table people  of  all  ranks  have  innumerable  calls 
upon  their  purse  and  time,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  inevitable  abandonment  of  the 
Festival  Dinner,  which  had  been  held  without 
intermission  since  1843,  lias  had  its  effect.  These 
circumstances  should  spur  gardeners  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  raise  amongst  themselves  addi- 
tional sums  in  support  of  this  most  excellent 
icharitjy.  The  need  is  surely  urgent,  for  the 
Committee  on  its  report  is  only  able  to  recom- 
mend the  election  of  18  annuitants  from  an  ap- 
proved list  of  61  candidates. 

RESULT     OF     ELECTION. 

No.  of 
Age.        Votes 

Pope,   William   70  7,433 

Heath,   Thomas   65  4,657 

Harris,   Elizabeth   79  4.422 

Bardney,   Ann   B-    61  4,165 

Langdon,  Jane  76  4,163 

Bartlett,  Mary  A 67  4.145 

Churchyard,  James  64  4,120 

Ireland,  William  76  3,885 

Nicklen,  Henry  68  3,800 

Snell,  George  80  3.798 

Lawford,  Ann  M 75  3.743 

Hebblethwaite,  Mary  A.  ...  73'  3,624 

Poole,  Emily  ." 66  3,584 

Dove,  James  65  3.487 

Brooks,  William  72  3,392 

.McLean,    George    66  3.205 

Williams,    William    68  3,036 

Moore,   Frederick   81  3,035 

After  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Sutton  announced  his  desire  to  give  a  sum  of 
£20  to  provide  one  year's  pension  for  one  of 
the  unsuccessful  candidates.  Sir  Harry  Veitch 
agreed  to  provide  the  money  for  one  year's  pen- 
sion for  Sarah  M.  Cannon,  a  candidate  in  her  80th 
year,  who  has  sought  election  on  seven  occasions. 
Another  candidate,  Jane  G.  Farquhar,  was 
placed  on  the  funds  for  one  year  owing  to  ;,  gift 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Monro.  A  fourth  additional  candi- 
date, viz.,  George  Howe,  was  added  to  the  list  of 
pensioners  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting,  the  reason 
being  that  this  candidate  polled  only  one  vote 
fewer  than  were  obtained  by  the  eighteenth 
candidate. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Ockford  House  Gardens,  Godalm- 
ing,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  J. 
Davy,    Abbott's  Wood,   Prior's  Corner,  Godalming. 

Mr.  Alexander  Innes,  for  the  past  three  years 
Nursery  Manager  to  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dal- 
housie  Nurserjes,  Broughty  Ferry,  and  previously 
for  19  years  Gardener  to  W.  D.  Graham  Menzies, 
Esq.,  Hallyburton,  Forfarshire,  as  Superintendent 
of  Dean   Cemetery,   Edinburgh. 


©bttuar^ 

Alexander  Mackinnon.—  We  greatly  regret 
to  aimimnce  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackinnon,  gardener  to  the  Right.  Hon.  th° 
Earl  of  .Mansfield,  Scone  Palace,  Perthshire,  on 
the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Mackinnon,  who  was  68  years 
of  age,  was  one  of  the  best-known  Scottish  gar- 
deners. He  was  gardener  at  Scone  for  ;i  number 
of  years,  where  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  suc- 
cessive Earls  of  Mansfield.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society] 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  tin  Sc  ttish  Horti- 
cultural Association. 

Wyndham    Fitzherbert.— We  regret   to 

record  the  death  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Fitzherbert. 
of  King-swear,  Devonshire.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  fre- 
quently contributed  notes  to  these  columns  on 
plants  in  the  south-west. 
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IVf  A  R  f*  E  T  S. 

mrZNT  GARDEN,  January  19. 
We  cannot  acdept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report.  The  pricee  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only 
from  day  to  day.  but  occasionally  several  tunes  in 
one  day. — Ens. 

Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 


3  6- 
1  9- 


1 


Azalea.       white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Camellias,  white. 

per  doz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.     blooms. 

best  American 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra 
large   ., 

—  M  a  1  m  a  i  s  on , 
per  dozen 
blooms  . .      —    — 

nink         ..  10  0-15  0 

Daffodils.         per 

doz.  bunches 
Fucharis.perdoz. 
Freesia.      white. 

per  doz.  bun.    2  0-  2  fi 
Gardenias,   per 

box  of  15  and 

18  blooms 
Hyacinth.       Ro- 
man, per  doz. 

spikes.. 
Lapngeria.        per 

doz.  blooms  . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  . . 
Lilium         longi- 

florum.        per 

doz..  long 
short 

—  lancifnliuni 
album,  long. . 

short    . . 

—  lanci  folium 
rubrum,  per 
doz.,  long 

short.   .. 

Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley.  net-  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special 

—  special 

—  ordinary 
Orchids,  per  do/.: 

—  Cattle.va 

—  Ovprioedium 

—  Od  on  tofflos- 
sum   crispum 


.10-3  6 


4  0-60 
2  0-26 


0-9  0 


0  (I-  1  0 


4  0- 


2  fi- 


2  0-26 
2  0-30 


2  0- 
1  B 


2  6 


24  0    - 
15  0-1S  0 


12  0-15  0 
2  0-36 


4  0- 


s.d.  s.d. 
Pelargonium,  per 

doz.  bunches. 

doublescarlet  8  0-10  0 
Richard ias 

(Arums),    per 

doz 2  6-30 

Roses :  per  dozen 

blooms— 

—  Duchess       of 
Wellington    .      —    - 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don       ..        ..     —    - 

—  Liberty         . .      —    — 

—  Madame      A. 
Chatenay     ..    4  0-60 

—  Melody         ..      —    — 

—  Mrs.    Russell      —    — 

—  My  Maryland      —    — 

—  Niphetos      ..    3  0-36 

—  PrincedeBul- 

garie    ..        ..      —    — 

—  Richmond    ..    4  0-50 

—  Sunburst      ..      —    — 

—  White  Craw- 
ford 

Snowdrop,       per 

1I07.  bun.  ..  3  0-40 
Spiraea,      white, 

per  doz.   bun.      —    — 
Stock,    double 

white.        per 

doz.    bunches      —    — 
Tuberoses.       per 

packet.     24 

blooms  ..    16    — 

Tulips.      single, 

wbit«*,r»prdoz. 

bundles         .  .     SO-80 

coloured. 

per  doz.    bun.     7  0-10  0 

—  double,  onmj-'r. 

per  do/.    ,ui,    is  0-21  0 

red.         per 

doz.  bun.      ..  IS  0-24  0 

pink,      per 

doz.  bun.  ..  15  0-1S  II 
Violets,   per  doz. 

bunches        ..     2  6-36 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise.        per 

doz.  bun.       ..     4  0-  6-0 

—  Princess      of 
Wales..        ..    2  0-30 

White     Heather. 

per  doz.  bun.    1  0    — 


Anemone,  double 
pink,  per  doz. 
bun 

—  de  Caen,  mix., 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  mauve.  per 
doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  do/., 
bunches 

Mimosa!  Acacia). 
per  pad 

Narcissus.  Grand 
Prirno.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  paper  white, 
ner    nad 

—  Soleil  d'Or 
(Guernsey), 
per  doz.   bun 


French   and    Guernsey    Flowers. 

s.d.s.d. 


1  6- 

6  0- 

4  0- 

2  0- 
6  0- 

3  0- 

5  0- 


S.d.  S.d. 
8  0-90 


Ranunculus,  red. 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  —  R:i  rbarou  s 

per  doz.  bun.    3  0-40 

—  carmine,     per 

doz.  bun.      ..     3  0-40 

Safrano      Roses. 

perpacket.24's     —    — 

Stock,  white,  per 
pad 

Violets.  Parma, 
laree  bun., 
each 

—  single.  per 
pad.  48-60's.. 


5  0-60 


3  0-40 


3  6-46'1    —    —  per  doz. 


Cut  Foliage.  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d 


Fern.  French,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  common 
Galax     leaves. 

green. perdoz. 

bunches 
Hardy       foliage. 

various,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes    . . 
Moss,      gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English, 

small  -  leaved 

—  French,      per 
doz.  bunches 

Smilax.  per  bun. 
of  6  trails     . . 


s.d.s.d. 


Adiantum    (Mai- 

denhairFern)  doz.  bunches      0  6-08 

best,  per  doz.  —  common        ..    4  0-50 

bunches  ..  7  0-80 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).       per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails.         per 

half  dozen    ..     16-20 

—  —  mediu  m. 
doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri     ..    8  0-12  0 
Berberis.  perdoz. 

_,     bun 4  0-50 

Carnation  foliage. 

doz.  bunches  4  0-50 
Croton      foliage. 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

„   ,doz 5  0-12  0 

Bulalia  japonica. 

per  bunch    ..      —    — 

Remarks.— Red    and    Pink    Roses     Liberty    and    Mme 

Abel  Chatenay   are  still  being  marketed  in   fairly   good 


4  0-80 
10  0-12  0 
15  0-18  0 

7  0-80 

6  0  — 
10-13 
13-16 


condition.  There  will  1,,,  from  now  ;i  shortage  ol  these 
Mourns    fur    a    fort-nighi    in-    three    weeke    until    thr    new 

crops    me    ready,     A    few    bunches    ,t     I'm sea    were 

offered  for  sale  to-day.  Snowdrops  an-  arriving  m 
excellent    condition.     The   blooms    are    exceptionally    line 

this   sea-mi.    ami    the   demand    i-    g I,     Daffodils    and 

Tulips    begin    bo    jive    a    spring-like    appearance    to    the 

market.       Larj  ir       suppli.  -,       in       better      c lit  ii  : 

are  being  re.'-l\e,i  daily.  Double  Orange  and  Double 
Bed  and  Double  Pink  are  now  added  to  the  lis  • 
Tulips.  With  the  exception  of  Liliums,  Roses  and 
Lilies-of-the-Valley,  supplies  are  heavier,  and  [inr^ 
are    towering.     Flowers    from    Guernsey     and     the    Soilrj 

[ales    Me   coming   to    hand    in   g I   oondi  There    t- 

i'liini'l.nii  supply  ut  English-grown  Violets,  With  the 
exception     "t     single     Violets,     .ill     French     Bowers    are 

arriving    in     !,■'  1 1  r    oondil  it  tt,     \  mi e     and 

euliis  ate   more    plentiful. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &e 
s.d. 


10  0-12  0 


;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.s.d. 

Ferns.       choicer 

4  0-60  sorts,  per  doz.    8  0-12  0 

—  in     32's.     per 
18  0-21  0  doz 10  0-18  0 

Ficusrepens.ts's, 

per  doz.  . .  4  6-50 
in  nil'  n  -  no's,  perdoz.  .  3  0-36 
6  0-80    Geonomagracilis, 

60's.  per  doz.  .  6  0-80 
21  0-30  (I  —  larger,  each..  2  6-76 
3D  0-60  0    Grevillea,       48's, 

2  6-  3  6  per  doz. 
Hyacinths,  w  bite 

i ml  coloured. 
-Ix's.   per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Kentia   Belmore- 

—  ana.  per  doz. .    4  0-80 

—  —  Forsteriana. 
60's.  per  doz.  .    4  0-80 

larger,   per 

30  0  doz 18  0-36  0 

12  0    Latania    borbon- 
30  6  ica.  perdoz...  12  0-30  0 

:  Lilium      longi- 
10  0-12  0  florum         per 

doz 24  0-30  0 

5  0-10  0  Marguerites,  in 
4S's.  per  doz.. 
white  ..        ..     7  0-80 

PandanusVeitchii. 

perdoz.         ..  36  0-48  0 
12  O-lo  0    Phoenix        rupi- 
,„„.„„         cola,  each     ..  1?  6-21  0 
10  0-12  0    Solanum.        48's. 
„  .     .  .  perdoz.         ..     8  0-10  0 

3  6-60  Spiraea.  white. 
I.ur  doz.  ..   10  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0     —  pink,  perdoz.       -    — 
Tulips,     scarlet, 
on  bulls,  per 
12  0-20  0  do/ 13-16 

—  w  h  it  e.       ii  n 

5  0-60  bulbs  perdoz.    l  6 


is  0 
8  0 
is  0 


Aralia  Sieboldii. 

dozen 
Araucaria        ex- 

celsa.  perdoz. 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus  nanus. 

perdoz. 

—  Sprengeri  .. 
Aspidistra,      per 

doz..  green 

—  variegated  .. 
Azaleas,  each  . . 
Begonia.     Gloire 

de  Lorraine, 
48's.  per  doz. 
Cacti,  various, 
per  trav  of  1.7s 

—  tray  nf  12's  .. 
Cocos     Weddeli- 

ana,  48*s.  per 
doz 

—  60's.  per  doz. 
Croton.  per  doz. 
Cyclamen.       per 

doz 

Daffodils,       48's. 

per  doz. 
Dracaena,  green. 

perdoz. 
Erica,  white,  ts's 

perdoz. 

—  pink.  48's.  per 
doz 

—  thumbs,  per 
doz 

Ferns. in  thumbs. 
per  100.. 

—  per  100.  in 
small  and 
large  RO's 

—  in  48's.  per 
doz 

Rbhai  i  ceal  le     in     Hi 

I'.n'iiM'tr .       -Hi      i  ■ i.i       moderatt       White 

m.i  i  ■  'I   ■  i,  j     i  nil       are     the 

chief  subjects  on   sale. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
Apples—  s.d.s.d. 

—  Albemarle. 


per  barrel 

—  Calif  ornian. 
per  box 

—  Englishcook- 
ing.  per    bus. 

—  Nova  Scotian. 
per  barrel     . . 

—  Oregons 

—  Wenatchee. 
per  case 

Apricots.  Cape  .. 
Bananas,  bunch— 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium   .. 

—  Extra  .. 
Double  X 


s.d.s.d. 

12  0-16  0 

2  6 


ll  n-?ii  o 
ii  ii-lL'  n 

9  6-12  0 

4  0    6  0 

7  0-76 

8  0-10  6 

9  6-12  6 
11  0-14  6 


—  Giant  ..        ..15  0-16  0 

—  Red.  per  ton £20  0 

—  Jamaica,    per 
ton       ..        .  .£14  0 

Chestnuts— 

—  Italian, 
bag 

—  Spanish, 
bag 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.  0  5J-  0 
Cranberries,    per 

case 
Dates,     per    doz. 

boxes  .. 
Vegetables 


Artichokes. Globe 

per  doz. 
—  Jerusal  em. 

per  bag 
Asparagus.  Paris 

green  .. 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bus. 
Beans.  Madeira. . 
BrusselsSprouts 

per  J  bus. 
Cabbage,  per  tally   2  6-40 
Carrots,  per  doz.    2  6-36 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 
Celeriac.  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  fan  . . 
Chicory,  per  lb... 


Grape  Fruit,  per 
30  0-35  0  case     . . 

Grapes:  English. 
7  0-86  black,  per  lb.  0  10- 

—  Canon     Hall. 
4  0-70  per  lb 20-50 

—  Muscat,  peril).  4  0-60 

—  Almeria.    per 
brl.  of  60  lbs.  18  0-22  0 

Lemons,  per  case  12  6-27  6 
Lychees  per  box  14-16 
Nuts.        Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt.  65  0-70  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 
100        ..        ..21  0-24  0 

—  Messina  cobs, 
per  bag         ..  44  0    - 

Granges,  per  case  12  0-40  0 

—  Californian 
Seedless,   per 

'    case     . . 
Peaches.  Cape   . 
Pears,  per  case  , 

—  Cape    .. 

—  stewing,     per 
bus 

Plums.  Cape 

S  1 1  i  w  berries. 

forced,  per  lb.    6  0-10  0 
Walnuts, French. 

per  bag 
Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz. 
French        Beans 

(Guernsey). 

per  lb 2  0    — 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ..0  10-  1  0 
Greens,  per  bag..  10  — 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 2  0-60 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle  ..    3  0-40 

Leeks,  perdoz.  ..  2  0-30 
Lettuce.  Cabbage 

and   Cos.  per 

doz 10-60 

Mushrooms. culti- 
vated per  lb.      0  9-10 
—  Buttons        ..  0  10-  1  3 


per 

..  18  0-22  0 
per 

!!  0-12  6 


2  0-13  0 
6  0- 


s.d.s.d. 

3  0-36 

4  0    - 
2  0-30 


2  0-30 
16-50 


2  6 


6  0-80 
3  0-46 
0  9-16 
0  8    — 


18  0-20  0 
3  0-80 
18  0-22  0 


5  0-60 
4  0-60 


10  0-11  0 


8  0-15  0 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices-CmU. 


Mustard    and 

Cress,  perdoz. 

punnets 
Onions.  English. 

per  ton 

—  spring.       per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     ..        ..13  0-14  0 

Parsnips,  ner  bus.    2  6- 
0  6 


s.d.  s.H 

1  0  - 
14  u-16  0 
4  0    - 


s.d.  s.d. 
10-14 


Rhubarb,  1 
per  doz. 

—  natural,      per 
doz 

Savoys,  per  tally 
Seakale.  per  doz. 

punnets 
Shallots,    per    j 

sieve 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos  : 

—  Teneriffe.  per 
bundle  ..  10  0-16  0 

Turnips,  per  cwt.  40  — 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bus 10    — 

Watercress,     per 

doz 0  6    — 


6  0    — 
3  6-  5  0 

8  0-10  0 

3  0-  3  6 
3  6    — 


Potatos,  new 

—  Algerian. p. lb.    0  4-05 

—  Channel      Is- 
lands, per  lb.    0  6-07 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun.      ..    0  9-13 

Remarks.— Supplies   of    English   Apples   are   now  very 

1    out  unit-  from  overseas  are  plentiful,  packed  in 

\    fairly   good    supply   u(    Pears    is 

■    u i    (felis    being  the   principal    1,  ml.    Ship 

',  '•  (raits  elm  il>  ,-;.:  .  |  p<  lobes,  Apri- 
cots, Plume  and  Peare  Forced  si,  ;11'e  now 
beginning  to  an  i  e  III  t<  I,  6  pl<  mtifuJ, 
and  an-  reasonable  in  price,  Of  Muscat*,  ae 
i'  this  season,  the  supply  is  limited.  Dwarf  Beans 
from  Guernsey  and  Madeira  are  becoming  more  plen- 
tiful. Murli  largei  supplies  "I  Seakale  and  i.'imi  irb  are 
aching  the  i ket,  and  Teneriffe  Tomato!  are  plen- 
tiful. There  ar<  in  ■,  ,  supplies  of  nil  sfnde  ut  green 
vegetables,  owing  in  the  mildness  nf  tin-  season. 
F.  II.  l{..  Com  ni  Qardan   Market,  January  19,  ;."/, 

Potatos. 
s.d.s.d.  I 

Bedford- 
King  Edward..    4  6-  5  0  I 

Blackland  ..    4  0-43 

Dunbar      ..        ..    6  6-70 

Kent- 
Eclipse  ..        ..    4  6-50 
King  Edward..    5  0-53 
Queen     ..        ..    4  9-53 

RJBHARKS,      Trade      IB    Blow,      except      for     I.    i 

which    are   difficult   to   obtain.— &   J.   N&woom, 
Garden  "ml  St.  Pancra*,  January  l'h  1916. 


Lincoln- 
Eclipse 
Evergood 
King  Edward.. 
Queen     .. 

Scotch — 
King  Edward.. 


s.d.  s.d. 

4  6-49 
4  0-46 
4  9-56 
4  6-53 

4  9-53 
tubers, 
*  'oveni 


THE    WEATHER. 


WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week   ending    January    1$, 
The  Tomtit   Unseasonably    Warm   Week  in   Succession, 
Another  unseasonably   warm    week,  ami   Che  fourth    in 
succession,     in    tact,    there    ha*    not    been    a    single    un- 
i  i  \\    cold  da}    ■.  nee   i  >  ■<■  nib  i    21,  oi    foi   ovei    Eour 
■  ■    i  ■     and    m   the    same    pei  iod   only    two  cold   nights. 
On    the   one   cold    n  ghl    ot    the    past    weeli     the    i  cposed 
thermom  ■  red     L0     oi    frost,    which    Is    only    a. 

i .  t  for  thi  the  colde  t  period  nf  the 
whole  year,  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  5" 
warmer  at  1  fool  i  leep  and  4°  warmer  at  2 
feet  deep  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on 
i. nr  to  Tii^  total  depth  of  less  than  a 
quarter  >>i  an  inch.  During  the  weefe  three-quarters  of 
a  £nll''H   ■>!'  ra  ime  through  both   the   bare  ^"il 

ami    also    through     that     on     which 
short  grass    ;  Hie  bone  on    an    average 

■  h    is    a  quartei    "f  an   hour   a 
.  i,i  j    ihort   of   the   in  ran   -la  il\    duration    tor  the  month. 
'I'M.'    wind    was   verj    variable    in    strength,    but   at    no 
■  i    thai    "i    a    strong    breeze.    Sino>    (lit-    be- 
ginning  of    December,   oi     foi    seven    weeks,    the   direc- . 

i ..  n    ■!    tin-    wind    ha-    been    ai st    entirely    some   point 

betwa  n      -"ut ii     and     west.       The     mean      amount     of 

moisture    in    the    air   at    tin took    in    the    afternoon 

fell     short    of    a    seasonable    quantity    for    thai    Doui     by 
3  per  cent.    E.  M. 


CATALOGUES      RECEIVED. 


Seeds 
Dicksox   Brows    \\i>  Tait,    Manchester. 

W.  Drummoxd  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling. 

Edmondson  Brothers,  10,   Dame  Street,   Dnblm, 

Fisher,   Hun,   and  Sibrav,   Ltd.,  Handswoith,   Sheffield. 

Harrison    and   Sons,    Leicester. 

John  Jitffkries  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Cirencester. 

Kent  and  Brvdon,  Darlington. 

Little  and  Ballanttne,  Carlisle. 

John  McKerchar,  35,  Giesbach  Road.  Upper  Hulloway, 
London. 

Thomas  Methven  and  Sons,  6,  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

D.  W.  Thomson    113,  George  Street,   Edinburgh. 
Watktns    ahd    Simpson.    12.    Tavistock    Street,     Corent 

Garden,    London.      (Wholesale.) 

E.  Webb  and   Sons,    Wordsley,    Stourbridge. 
J.   C.   Wheeler  and   Son,  Ltd.,   Gloucester. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Norwich. 

W.    Drtjmmond    and    Sons,    Ltd.  ,    57    and    58,    Dawson 

Street,    Dublin. 
W.  SAMSON  and  CO.,  8-10.  Portland  Street.  Kilmarnock. 
W.  Smith   \nd  son,   18,  Market  Street,   Aberdeen. 
D.  G.  Purdie,  Glasgow. 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  92, 

Long  Acre,  London. 
Frank  Dicks  \nd  Co.,  110,  Dean=gate,  Manchester. 
Avstin   AND    McAslan,    89,   Mitchell    Street,    Glasgow. 
Kelwat  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Foreign- 
JOHANNES  Rafn,  Copenhagen -F.—  Tree  Seeds. 
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Acorn  :  /•'.  Ayres.  The  Acorn  is  from  Quercus 
Aegilops,  which  is  hardy  in  the  London  dis- 
trict. Sow  seeds  in  gentle  bottom  heat  at 
once,  using  a  somewhat  damp,  sandy  soil,  and 
keeping  them  on  the  dry  side  until  they  ger- 
minate. If  you  are  successful  the  plants  will 
have  a  certain  historical  value,  having  been 
sent  from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  in  war  time. 

Birds  and  Lime-Sulphur  Wash  :  T.  J.  P.  Lime- 
sulphur  is  troublesome  and  messy  to  make,  but 
it  can  be  bought  ready-made.  To  make  20  gal- 
lons of  the  concentrated  solution,  place  24  lb. 
of  freshly-burnt  quick  lime  in  an  iron  boiler, 
pour  on  it  sufficient  water  to  slack  it,  adding 
at  once  48  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  stir 
the  mixture  well-  Add  water  to  make  23  gal- 
lons, to  allow  for  waste,  stirring  frequently 
until  the  mixture  boils,  and  boil  for  at  least 
45  minutes,  continuing  to  stir  occasionally. 
When  boiled  sufficiently  the  solution  is  a  clear 
reddish-brown  liquid.  When  cool,  strain  it 
into  a  cask,  and  bung  the  cask.  If  the  cask 
is  not  quite  full,  pour  a  little  paraffin  in  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  Then  the  solution  will  keep  for 
a  long  time.  For  winter  spraying  add  to  3J,- 
gallons  of  the  solution  40  gallons  of  water,  if 
the  mixture  shows  a  density  of  30  degrees  on 
the  Baume  hydrometer,  or  1.263  on  the  ordi- 
nary specific  gravity  hydrometer.  For  every  de- 
gree Baume  lower  than  30  add  4,  gallon  of  the 
solution  Eor  40  gallons  of  water;  and  for  every 
degree  higher  than  30  reduce  the  quantity  of 
the  solution  4.  gallon  to  make  40  gallons  of 
wash.  Spray  thoroughly  as  soon  as  birds  begin 
to  eat  the  buds.  The  material  sticks  wel'l  on 
the  trees,  but  if  it  is  washed  off  in  time  by 
rains  the  spraying  should  be  repeated.  The 
factory-made  lime-sulphur  is  usually  strong 
enough  for  3i  gallons  to  be  used  in  40  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  not  guaranteed  that  the  spTay- 
iiiLr  will  prove  an  absolute  preventive  of  bud- 
eating  by  birds  ;  but  no  better  specific  is  known 
Like  other  washes,  lime-sulphur  should  be 
strained  into  the  spraying  machine. 

Coal  Dust  and  Fine  Breeze  :  P.  A-  The  bricks 
you  have  made  of  coal  dust  and  fine  breeze 
appear  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  though  lack- 
ing the  cohesion  and  firmness  of  the 
"  bricketts  "  sold  in  the  shop.  These  are  sub- 
jected to  a  chemical  process,  the  particulars  of 
which  the  patentees  keep  to  themselves.  How 
ever,  fine  coal  and  small  breeze  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  furnaces  attached  to  houses  in 
which  only  a  moderate  temperature  is  required. 
Chalk,  where  plentiful,  may  be  mixed  with 
the  fine  coal  and  breeze,  and  its  inclusion 
would  be  an  advantage  in  getting  the  most  out 
of  the  fine   fuel. 

Distribution  of  Sewage  :  /?.   W.    The  overflow 
from    your   sewage    tank     consists    largely   of 
diluted   liquid   matter,    a   large   percentage    of 
which   appears  to  be   rain-water.     If  the  tank 
is    automatically   emptied    over   the   area    you 
intend   to  set  apart   for  the  purpose,   nothing 
objectionable    to    the    eye    or    otherwise    need 
arise.     The  surface  of  the  soil  thus  fertilised 
should  be  pricked  over  once  or  twice  during 
the  summer  months  with  a  digging  fork,     in 
order  to  preserve  the  effects  of  the  sewage  over- 
flow in  the  soil,   and  also  to  prevent  any  dis- 
agreeable  smell   or   anything   objectionable   t.i 
the    eye    arising   therefrom.     The    distribution 
of  this  diluted  overflow  will  fertilise  your  land 
to  a  certain  extent.     Your  proposition  to  clear 
out  one  of  the  tanks.  A  or  B,  and  arrange  it 
as   a    separate   tank,   would   appear   to   be   ad- 
visable.    If  you  wish  to  dispose  of  the  over- 
flow sewage  into  a  reservoir  for  future  use  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  an  underground 
drain.     The  soil  of  your  garden  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  particularly  suitable  for  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables. 

Gardener's  Licence  :   Licence.     Male    servant's 
licences   have   to   be   taken   out   for   both   gar- 


deners and  under-gardeners  unless  they  are 
only  occasionally  employed  or  are  engaged  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  only  and  not  resident  with 
the  employer.  This,  however,  only  applies  to 
private  servants.  No  licence  is  required  for 
gardeners  engaged  by  a  nurseryman  solely  for 
trade  purposes. 

Insects  on  Orchids  :  Adriane.  The  insects  are 
a  species  of  Polydemus — one  of  the  flat  mille- 
pedes. Your  plan  of  trapping  them  by  means 
of  Potatos  is  the  best  method  of  eradicating 
them. 

Late  Chrysanthemums  :  Constant  Reader.  Yes, 
you  may  propagate  certain  of  the  late-flower- 
ing varieties  of  Ohysanthemums  in  May  with  a 
fair  chance  of  success,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  after  treatment  is  satisfactory ;  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  varieties  you  name  would 
make  plants  sufficiently  good  for  your  purpose. 
Propagating  as  late  as  May  would  only 
allow  you  to  pinch  the  plants  once,  and  the 
first  week  in  July  is  almost  the  latest  date  to 
pinch  even  late-flowering  varieties.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  you  enumerate  we  would  recom- 
mend you  to  try  Winter  Cheer,  Heston  White. 
Rosalind,  Bertha  Lachaux,  Enfield  White  and 
Nagoya.  The  varieties  used  by  market 
growers  for  flowering  in  48-sized  pots  are 
usually  reliable  standard  sorts  specially 
treated.  One  or  two  trade  growers  make  a 
speciality  of  this  phase  of  Chrysanthemum 
cultivation. 

Malformed  Stems  of  Brussels  Sprouts  : 
S.  McG.  The  cause  of  the  Brussels  Sprouts 
having  "  corkscrew  "  stems  is  due  to  planting 
them  in  loose  soil  and  not  deeply  enough. 

Market  Value  of  Vegetable  Crops  :  J.  S. 
Millar-  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  state,  even 
roughly,  the  average  market  value  per  acre  of 
such  crops  as  Peas,  Beans,  Beetroot,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Carrots,  Celery,  Onions, 
Parsnips  and  Radishes.  Much  depends  upon 
the  skill  uf  the  cultivator,  as  well  as  on  the 
and  locality.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
gardener  knows  his  business  he  will  reap  good 
average  crops,  taking  one  year  with  another. 
and  will  obtain  good,  bad  or  indifferent 
prices,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market. 
The  man  who  cultivates  best  will  not  only  have 
the  best  produce,  but  will  also  secure  the 
heaviest  crops  and  the  highest  prices.  The 
following  figures  may  be  regarded  as  fair 
average  values  of  the  various  crops  mentioned, 
grown  under  ordinary  market  garden  condi 
tions  : — 

Tons  Value 


Beans,  Broad 

„       Dwarf 

,,       Runner   ... 

Beetroot 

Broccoli 

Brussels  Sprouts 
Carrots 
Celery 

Onions     

Parsnips  ... 
Peas 


per  acre.  per  acre. 
£ 

...     8  to  10  10  to  '20 

...  10  to  12  25  to  35 

...     7  to  10  15  to  30 

...     8  to  10  15  to  30 

...  10  to  15  30  to  40 

...     3  to    4  '20  to  30 

.   15  to  20  30  to  40 

...     8  to  12  30  to  40 

...   10  to  15  35  to  60 

.    1.".  to  20  25  to  50 

3  to    4  20  to  40 
T)oz.  bunches. 

1,1 to  '-'.I Hill  2.".  to  "ill 


Radishes... 

To  arrive  at  the  net  profit  per  acre,  the  cost  of 
seed,  labour,  rent,  manure  and  other  expenses 
must  be  deducted. 

Mildew  on  Roses  :  L.  P.  Certain  varieties 
of  Roses  are  very  susceptible  to  attacks  of 
mildew,  and  if  such  sorts  are  grown  in  a  col- 
lection it  makes  the  work  of  keeping  others 
free  of  the  fungus  a  very  difficult  task.  The 
trouble  has  not  arisen  from  "the  roots  of  the 
plants  becoming  very  dry  before  they  were 
planted,"  but  it  is  possible  the  plants  were 
not  made  firm  enough  about  their  roots,  and 
thus  they  suffered  from  drought  the  following 
summer.  In  your  county,  Norfolk,  the 
soil  is  generally  of  a  light  porous  nature, 
and  this  may  largely  account  for  the  presence 
of  mildew  on  the  Roses.  Had  you  thoroughly 
soaked  the  roots  with  water  during  May  and 
June,    and    afterwards     mulched     them     with 


short,  well-rotted  manure,  this  might  have 
saved  you  trouble,  especially  seeing  that  the 
Roses  were  planted  in  the  spring.  We  should 
advise  you  to  adopt  a  severe  system  of  pruning 
and  make  sure  that  the  roots  are  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture  during  the  growing 
season.  When  new  growth  is  well  advanced 
spray  the  bushes  at  frequent  intervals  with 
the  specific  known  as  Seride  No.  2. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  F.  S.  Leptotes  bicolor. — 
Mrs.  H.  S.,  Northcote.  Cornus  capitata, 
often  called  Benthamia  fragifera  in  gardens. — 
A.  /'.     Crocus  Imperati. 

Protection  of  Wood  Fencing  from  Cattle  : 
tr.  ]}'.  B.  G.  In  order  to  prevent  horses  and 
other  farm  stock  from  gnawing  wood  fencing 
paint  the  fence  with  creosote  or  carbolineum 
and  bitter  aloes  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon 
of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Or 
paint  the  fences  with  hot  tar,  and  before  this 
becomes  dry  sprinkle  the  surface  with  sharp 
sand.  A  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  asafoetida 
in  half  a  bucket  of  liquid  clay  applied  with  a 
brush  has  been  found  an  excellent  remedy  to 
prevent  hares  from  injuring  trees,  and  it  might 
prove  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  horses.  When 
trees  are  attacked,  fencing  of  iron  or  wood  is 
the  best  preventive.  Cheap  tree  guards  may 
be  made  of  split  Chestnut  poles  er  purchased 
at  a  few  pence  per  yard. 

Tarred  Floor  under  Cover  :  F.  A.  K. 
The  quantity  of  tar  used  is  two  gallons  per 
superficial  yard.  Previous  to  applying  the 
heated  tar,  the  floor,  preferably  dry  and 
gravelly,  should  be  made  quite  clean.  Asphalt- 
ing is  quite  a  different  process,  and  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  consult  one  of  the  firms  who 
undertake  such  work. 

Trees  for  Screen-  :  C.   T.    Cockburn.     The  fol- 
lowing trees,  all  of  which  thrive  by  the  seaside, 
are  suitable  for  your  purpose.     Deciduous  : — 
Black  Italian,    Lombardy,  and   Canadian  Pop- 
lars ;    Salix   alba,    S.    babylonica ;    Wych   and 
Guernsey   Kims;   Mountain   Ash,  Service  Tree, 
Common  Leech,  and  Turkey  Oak.     Evergreen  : 
— Cupressus   macrocarpa  ;     Pinus   insignis,    P 
Pinaster,  P.  austriaca,  P.  Laricio ;  Tsuga  Mer- 
tensiana,  and  Evergreen  Oak.  These  are  placed 
according  to  their  rate  ot  growth,   the  fastest 
growers  being  enumerated  first.    The  deciduous 
species  should  be  planted  fairly  thick,   as  the 
supernumeraries    can  be   transplanted   success- 
fully,   whereas    evergreens    are     best     planted 
small.      With   an    eye  to    the   future,   some  of 
the  deciduous  trees  could  be  removed    as  the 
evergreen  subjects  grow,  without  in  any  way 
interfering    with     the     desired    screen.       The 
foreground  could  be  planted  with  Holly,  Box, 
Elaeagnus,  Escallonia,   Guelder  Rose,   flydran-' 
gea,   Spiraea,  and  other  flowering  shrubs. 

Tulip  Van  Thol  Unsatisfactory:  T.  and  Son. 
The  bulbs  were,  with  one  exception,  of  good 
size,  and  such  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  proper  treatment,  to  produce  flowers. 
Moreover,  all  contained  flower  buds,  though 
in  some  instances  they  had  not  developed. 
With  one  exception,  too,  the  bulbs  were 
healthy.  It  is  not  easy  to  predict  the  cause 
of  their  failure,  though  the  attenuated  growth 
and  "  blind  "  buds  of  some  of  the  bulbs  point 
to  some  error  in  cultivation. 

Vegetables  for  Market  :  H.  H.  It  would  not 
be  worth  while  for  you  to  send  to  any  market 
salesman  small  quantities  of  vegetables  at  odd 
times  ;  he  would  not  be  willing  to  handle  them 
unless  he  knew  he  could  depend  on  supplies 
arriving  with  a  certain  amount  of  regularity. 
Moreover,  you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
compete  with  the  regular  market  growers,  who 
have  many  years'  experience  of  the  require] 
mints  of  such  trade.  You  would  most  likely 
find  it  more  profitable  to  make  arrangements 
with  a  local  salesman  or  retail  shop  to  take 
you-  surplus  produce. 


Communications  Received— Mrs  K.— A.  P.— B., 
Ltd.— R.  H.  S.— S.  It.  H.  S.-B.  and  Sons— W.  A.  W.— 
J.  K.— H.  and  S.— J.  D.  R.—  W.  E.  B.— F.  H.— J.  C— 
T.  s— F.  C.  H.— E.  R.  J.— U.  of  B.— E.  M.— A.  G.— 
R.  P.  B.— K.  and  Son— J.  A.  P. 
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THE  BEST  HARDY  CONIFERS, 
R.  E.  H.  WILSON,  writing  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Garden 
Magazine  (New  York),  discusses,  on 
basis  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  the  Conifers  which 
have  proved  hardiest,  in  the  somewhat 
rigorous  climate  of  New  England.  He 
points  out  that  experience  at  the  Arbore- 
tum demonstrates-  in  general  that  the 
Conifers  of  north-eastern  North  America, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Northern,  Central. 
and  South-Eastern  Europe.  Siberia.  Nor- 
thern China,  and  Northern  Japan  are 
hardy  ;  that  but  few  of  the  species  from 
Western  N.  America  may  be  safely 
planted  at  Boston,  and  that  the  Conifers 
of  the  Southern  United  States,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Southern  China,  For- 
mosa, Himalayas,  South-Eastern  Asia, 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  are.  as  a 
rule,  not  luirdy  in  New  England. 

Of  the  Firs,  Mr.  Wilson  signalises  for 
special  mention  .Abies  concolor,  the  best  as 
a  lawn  tree  and  for  ornamental  planting 
generally,  and  of  which  the  Colorado 
form  is  very 'hardy.  A.  homolepis  (A. 
brachyphvlla),  the  Japanese  species,  with 
the  silvery  lower  surface  of  its  leaves, 
makes  a  fitting  companion  for  A.  concolor. 

The  Cicilian  Fir  A.  cilicica,  from  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  which  does  not 
thrive  in  England,  succeeds  well  in  some 
parts  of  New  England,  as  do  also  the 
Crimean  and  Caucasian  A.  nordnian- 
niana  and  A.  ceohalonica  from  the  Greek 
archipelago.  A.  Yeitchii.  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Japan,  also  thrives  well. 


The  American  history  of  the  Douglas 
Fir  (Pseudotsuga  Douglasii)  is  interest- 
ing. Discovered  first  by  Menzies  in  1792. 
during  Vancouver's  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  rediscovered  by  Douglas  in 
1827,  it  was  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  in  1828,  and,  finding  conditions 
not  very  dissimilar  from  those  obtaining 
on  the  moist  Pacific  slope,  it  soon  became 
established  here.  Hence  it  was  introduced 
to  Eastern  North  America,  but  failed  to 
prove  hardy  in  the  colder  regions. 
Luckily,  in  1862  this  Fir  was  found  grow- 
ing at  high  elevations  in  Colorado,  and 
seed  from  this  source  has  yielded  a  race  of 
quick-growing  and  hardy  trees.  Speci- 
mens in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  forty  years 
old  are  50  and  more  feet  high. 

One  of  the  most  extensively-planted 
Conifers  is  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
Picea  pungens — a  hardy  plant  and  very 
beautiful  in  its  young  state,  though  the 
habit  of  older  specimens  of  losing  their 
lower  branches  is  an  argument  against  its 
extensive  plantation.  The  Norway  Spruce 
(P.  excelsa)  has  also  been  planted  ex- 
tensively in  America,  where  it  grows 
quickly,  but  is  apt  to  become  thin  and 
bare  at  the  top  when  planted  in  wind- 
swept districts.  The  Canadian  or  white 
Spruce  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  trees,  and  is  useful  for  plant- 
ing   in     situations     where     other    Conifers 

fail.  P.  omorica,  the  Serbian  Spruce, 
discovered  in  1872.  has  grown  well  since 
its  introduction  into  America,  and  so  also 
has  the  Oriental  Spruce  (P.  orientalis), 
the  young  shoots  of  which,  bright  yelloit 
in  colour,  contrast  delightfully  with  the 
dark,  lustrous  greenness  of  the  mature 
foliage. 

Mr.  Wilson  gives  high  praise  to  the 
Common  Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis), and 
holds  that  the  best  variety  is  T,  C.  Sar- 
gentiana,  a  dense,  flat-topped  bush  with 
pendant  branches  and  branohlets.  Another 
promising  species  is  the  Carolina  Hemlock 
(T.  caroliniana),  discovered  by  Professor 
L.  R.  Gibbes  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  the 
Southern  Alleghanies. 

Of  Pines  the  native  Weymouth  Pine. 
P.  Strobus,  one  of  the  nobles!  of  the 
genus,  and  P.  monticola,  from  Western 
North  America,  P.  flexilis  (the  Foxtail 
Pine  of  Montana,  Nevada,  and  other  west- 
ern parts),  P.  Peuke  (the  White  Pine  of 
the  Balkans,  introduced  into  America  in 
1869),  are  all  hardy:  so  also  is  the 
Japanese  White  Pine,  P.  parviflora,  a 
favourite  of  Japanese  gardens,  and  one 
that  lends  itself  to  training  in  dwarf  and 
fantastic  shapes,  especially  when  grafted 
on  P.  Thunbergii.  The  Korean  Nut  Pine. 
P.  koraiensis,  grows  well,  and  promises  to 
be  more  satisfactory  than  its  Swiss  allv 
P.  Cembra. 

Both  Scots  and  Austrian  Pines  have 
been  extensively  planted  in  New  England, 
but  neither  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
Better  than  the  Austrian  is  the  native 
Red  Pine,  P.  resinosa,  one  of  the  best  for 
the  New  England  climate,  and  one  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  should  be 
planted  in  preference  to  any  of  its  allies. 

For  cold  districts  the  Jack  Pine  (P. 
banks!  ana)     and     Scrub     Pine     (P.     vir- 


giniana),  both  low-growing,  and  for  sea- 
shore planting  P.  Thunbergii  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  libani), 
so  superb  in  this  country,  is  not  generally 
hardy  in  New  England;  but  inasmuch  as 
this  Cedar  grows  also  on  the  Anti-Taurus 
Mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Director  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  caused  seed  to  be 
collected  in  that  region.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  1902,  and  none  of  the  seedlings, 
though  planted  in  exposed  places,  has  suf- 
fered: some  are  now  18  to  20  feet  high. 

Neither  C.  atlantica  nor  C.  deodara  is 
quite  hardy  in  New  England.  That  most 
distinctive  of  Conifers,  the  Umbrella 
Pine  of  Japan  [Soiadopitys  verticillata) 
is,  however,  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  cool, 
moist  situations  thrives  better  than  in 
England. 

Success,  following  upon  initial  failure, 
has  also  been  achieved  with  the  giant 
Arborvitae  Thuja  plicata  =  T.  gigantea. 
which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river 
in  Western  North  America,  reaches  the 
height  of  200  feet.  Discovered  so  long  ago 
as  1789-1794  by  Nee,  it  was  iirst  intro- 
duced in  1853  by  William  Lobb,  who  sent 
seed  to  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  Plants  sent 
from  England  to  the  Eastern  States 
failed,  but  seed  obtained  from  Idaho, 
where  the  plant  was  later  on  discovered, 
have  yielded  a  hardy  race.  T.  occi- 
dentals, the  native  White  Cedar,  is  not- 
able on  account  of  the  great,  variety  of 
forms  which  it  has  produced  under  cul- 
tivation. Of  Junipers,  J.  virginiana  and 
J.  chinensis  are  perfectly  hardy:  but  the 
English  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  is  not. 
Hence  for  New  England  gardens  the 
Japanese  Yew-,  T.  cuspidata.  is  to  be  re- 
commended. 

(if  Larches  the  native  Larii  amerioana, 
though  a  denizen  of  swamps,  grows  well  on 
dry  hillsides.  Both  European  and 
Japanese  Larch  thrive,  as  does  also  the 
Chinese  Golden  Larch  (Pseudolarix 
Kaempferi),  an  admirable  subject  for 
lawns  and  parks.  We  have  cited  freelv 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  excellent  article,  and 
may  only  hope  that  the  account  which  we 
have  triven  of  his  observations  and  of  the 
work  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  discover- 
ing hardy  forms  may  encourage  some  in 
this  country  to  endeavour  to  brighten  our 
winter  landscapes  by  wider  and  more 
vivid    planting  of    ornamental    Conifers. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


GRAPE  COOPER'S  BLACK. 

A  basket  of  what  purported  to  be  this  Grape 
was  placed  hefore  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  instant, 
by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  of  Aldenham  Gardens, 
Elstree,  more  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  in- 
formation as  to  its  origin  and  identity  than  for 
an  award  on  its  merits,  although  the  exhibit  pre- 
sented an  example  of  excellent  cultivation. 

Mr.  Beckett  has  grown  this  Grane  for  up- 
wards of  30  years,  and  speaks  higMv  of  its 
heavy  cropping  qualities,  colour,  finish  and 
bloom,  of  which  qualities  the  bunches  before  the 
committee  bore  evidence.  In  size  and  shape  of 
bunch  it  seemed  to  favour  Black  Alicante,  but 
the  berries  were  rounder,  and  perhaps  slightly 
larger  than  in  that  variety.  In  colour  and 
bloom  it  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Gros  Maroc. 
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It  would  be  interesting  if  someone  amongst 
the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  would 
state  the  origin  and  history  of  this  Grape.  Mr. 
Barron,  in  Vines  and  Vint  Culture,  speaks 
of  Cooper's  Black  "  as  greatly  resembling  Gros 
MaToc,  if  it  be  not  identical  with  it."  The 
bunches  shown  by  Mr.  Beckett  -were  certainly 
not  Gros  Maroc.  On*  member  of  the  committee 
thought  it  greatly  resembled  Krampsey's  Alicante, 
a  variety  raised  in  Worcestershire  many  years  ago. 
Barron,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  Kempsey's 
Alicante  is  identical  with  Black  Morocco.     0.  T. 


which  measured  115  feet  high  by  13  feet  in  girth, 
and  had  its  roots  partly  cut  through.  He  esti- 
mated its  age  at  about  150  years.  Mayr,  how- 
ever, records  larger  trees  than  this,  one  which 
he  measured  in  a  Chestnut  forest  being  134  feet 
high.,  and  another  over  20  feet  in  girth. 

From  the  other  Cypresses  of  the  Chamaecyparis 
section  tliis  species  is  best  distinguished  by  its 
sharply  pointed  leaves  with  white  markings 
below,  which  are,  however,  less  clearly  defined 
than  in  Cupressus  obtusa. 

Cupressus  pisifera  has  been  cultivated  for  hun- 


FlG.    24. — CUPRESSUS    PISIFERA  :    5    X  \T.    SIZE. 


[Photograph  by  E.  J.  WattiS. 


NOTES    ON   CONIFERS. 


XIII.— CUPRESSUS   PISIFERA.* 

In  my  experience,  this  Japanese  Cypress  in 
one  or  other  of  its  forms  is  the  Conifer  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  gardens  next  to  the  ubiquitous 
"  Lawson,"  and  seems  to  be  much  more'  fre- 
quently planted  than  Cupressus  obtusa,  which 
has  the  same  origin  and  was  introduced  with  C. 
pisifera   in   1861   by   John   Gould   Veitch. 

In  Japan,  Cupressus  pisifera,  known  there  as 
the  Sawara  Cypress,  occurs  wild  in  the  main 
island,  being  associated  in  the  natural  forests 
with  C.  obtusa.     Elwes  found  one  specimen  here 

*  Cupressus  pisifera  Roch.Dendrologie.W  ,  Part  IT.,  p.  170 
(1873);  Masters,  in  Journ.  Linn.Soc  iBot.),  XXI  .  355(1896); 
Kent,  Veitch't  Man.  Coni/.,  224  (1900);  Elwes  and  Eenry,  Trees 
of  Great  Brit  tin  and  Ireland,  v.,  1190(1910);  Clinton-Baker, 
I/lust  Cony.,  III.,  51  (11H3);  Bean,  'lrrrs  and  Shtujs,  I., 
14!)  (1914). 

Chamaecyparis  pisifera,  Siebold  ami  Zuccaiini  ex  Endlicher, 
3yn.  Ctmif.,  64  (1817). 

Retinispora  pisifera,  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  l-'l.  Jap,  II- 
89,  t.  122(1844)  ;  s'yme,  in  Gard.  Chron.,  v.,  235  (1S76) 


dreds  of  years  in   Japan,    and  has  given  rise  (0 
numerous  varieties.  The  best  known  of  these  are  : 

Var.  plnimosa  Masters  (Retinispora.  plumosa. 
Veitch).  This  is  no  doubt  a  juvenile  state  of 
the  type  which  has  become  permanent.  It  is 
usually  a  dense  shrub,  of  conical  habit,  with 
crowded,  more  or  less  overlapping  branchlet  sys- 
tems, the  leaves  being  subulate  and  spreading. 
This  variety,  which  appears  to  be  exceptionally 
hardy,  was  introduced  by  John  Gould  Veitch  at 
the  same  time  as  the  type. 

Var.  squarrosa  Masters  (Retinispora  squarrosa 
Siebold  et  Zuccarini).  A  small  tree  or  dense 
shrub,  with  handsome  glaucous  foliage,  the  leaves 
soft  in  texture,  in  opposite  decussate  pairs  or 
whorls  of  four,  and  deeurrent  on  the  branchlet. 
This  also  is  a  variety  in  which  the  juvenile  form 
of  foliage  occurring  in  seedlings  has  become  per 
manentlv   fixed.     It  was  introduced  in  1843 

Var.  filifera  Masters  (Retinispora  filifera  Stan 
dish).  A  bush  or  shrub  with  spreading  branches 
and  lung,  pendulous  'branch-lets-,  which  a.re  un 
divided  for  a  greater  part  of  their  length.  Seem- 
ingly a  very  distinct  plant,  and  far  removed  from 


the  typical  form,  it  occasionally  bears  fruit 
exactly  like  that  of  the  type,  and  cases  are 
known  in  which  branches  have  reverted  to  tlw» 
ordinary  foliage  of  C.  pisifera. 

Syme  discusses  the  relationship  of  the  Retini- 
sporas  at  some  length, t  and  by  raising  large 
numbers  of  seedlings  showed  how  these  passed, 
after  a  few  months'  growth,  from  the  "  squar- 
rosa "  to  the  plumosa  stage,  and  eventually  deve- 
loped the  adult,  foliage  of  C.  pisifera.  A  few  of 
the  seedlings,  however,  did1  not  change  from  the 
juvenile  stage  until  they  were  two  years  old,  and 
one  plant,  when  three  years  old.  changed  into 
the  plumosa  stage,  and  remained  so.  These  ob- 
servations show  that  C.  pisifera  passes  from  youth 
to  age  through  three  distinct  phases,  represented 
by  well-marked  differences  in  foliage  character. 
The  Sawara  Cypress  does  not  attain  to  any  great 
size  in  England,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are. 
no  trees  of  50  feet  in  height  on  record.  The  finest, 
specimens  recorded  by  Elwes  are  at  Bictoal 
46  feet  by  4  feet  10  inches,  in  1906  ;t  and  at  J 
Canford  Manor,  Dorset,  40  feet  by  4  feet  3  inches, 
in  1906.  but  I  did  not  see  this  specimen  when  I 
was  there  in  1913.  At  Moncrieffe,  some  years 
ago  there  was  a  tree  38  feet  by  3  feet  10  inches. 
At  Penjerriek,  Cornwall,  in  1909,  I  saw  a  good 
specimen  30  feet  high ;  at  Highnam  Court, 
Gloucester,  one  of  the  variety  plumosa  31  feet 
high  ;  and  at  Westonbirt,  in  1908.  one  of  the 
typical  form  27  feet  by  2  feet  3  inches.  At 
Lame-Han,  Cornwall,  in  1909.  I  saw  good  examples 
of  the  var.  squarrosa  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  one 
of  the  var.  plumosa  about  20  feet  in  height.  The 
tree  from  which  the  specimen  represented  in  Mr. 
Wallis's  photograph  is  taken  grows  on  the  edge 
of  a  plantation  at  Wobuin.  It  was  probably 
planted  in  1878,  and  is  now  about  30  feet  high. 

In  Japan  the  timber  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  for  interior  work,  though  it 
is  not  so  much  in  demand  as  that  of  C.  obtusa. 
.1.   Bruce  Jackson. 


"  SOOTY    BLOTCH  "  OF  THE    PEAR. 


In  1879  F.  von  Thumen  described  in  his  book, 
Fungi  Pomicoli,  p.  110,  a  species  of  Lepto- 
thyrium  (causing  a  "Sooty  Blotch"  on  the 
Pear),  to  which  Paseerini,  in  the  Exsiccati. 
known  as  "  Herb,  mycolog.  oeconomicum  "  had 
just  previously  given  the  name  of  L.  carpophi- 
lum.  The  fungus  was  found  attacking  Pears, 
after  they  had  been  stored  for  a  long  time,  at 
Vigheffio,    near  Parma,   Italy. 

So  far  as  we  can  find,  this  has  remained  (he 
only  recorded  case  of  the  disease.  In  November 
we  met  with  two  instances  where  Pears  of  the 
CatiUac  variety — in  one  case  grown  in  a  garden 
at  Reigate,  Surrey,  and  in  the  other  case  at 
Wye,  Kent — became  severely  attacked  by  the 
"Sooty  Blotch."  A  photograph  of  the  general 
appi  arance  "f  the  disease  is  given  in  fig.  28. 

Von  Thumen,  after  giving  a  Latin  diagnosis, 
says  :  "  This  fungus  forms  on  the  skin  of  the 
Pear  large,  brownish,  somewhat  dried-up 
patches,  which  are  almost  circular  and  some- 
times coalesce."  This  describes  the  general 
appearance  of  the  fungus  as  it  has  occurred  on 
Pears  in  this  country  ;  it  exactly  resembles  (ex- 
cept in  the  points  mentioned  below)  the  "Sooty 
Blotch"  of  the  Apple  (Leptothyrium  Pomi).  first 
described  for  this  country  by  one  of  us  in  these 
pages. 

At  first  sight  the  "Sooty  Blotch  "  of  the  Pear 
might  be  taken  for  an  incipient  attack  of  "  scab  " 
(Fusicladium),  but  on  close  examination  with  a 
pocket  magnifying-glass,  and  unmistakably  after 
microscopical  examination,  the  fungus  is  seen 
to  be  a.  very  different  one. 

The  following  observations  have  been  made  on 
the  apparent  differences  between  the  "  Sooty 
Blotch  "  of  the  Pear  and  of  the  Apple. 

t  Gard:  Chron.,  v.,  235(1876) and  XVIII.  835(1882)". 
J  Figured  in  Elwes  and  Henry,  op.  eit.,  V.  t..  305  (1910). 
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On  the  Pear  the.  blotches  may  be  l-10th  to  i 
inch  in  diameter,  and  are  more  or  less  circular 
in  outline,  with  an  indistinct  margin.  When 
closely  crowded  they  may  become  confluent, 
forming   irregular    patches  an   inch    or   more    in 


*«P 


Fig.  25. — "  sooty  blotch  "  fungus  on  apple 
bramley's  seedling. 


length.  A  hand-lens  shows  little  more  than  can 
be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eve.  though 
sometimes  threads  can  l-e  detected  extending 
outwards  from  the  edge  of  the   "blotch." 

It  was  found  that  the  best  method  of  examining 


Fig.  25. — photomicrograph  of  a  portion  of  the 
mycelium  ("  spawn  ")  of  the  "  sooty  blotch  " 
fungus    growing    on    the    skin    of    a   pear. 

(MAGN.  500.) 

the  fungus  microscopically  was  to  take  a  thin 
section  parallel  to  and  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  Pear,  thus  removing  the  epidermis  with  the 
fungus  growing  over  it.  Fig.  26  shows  what  the 
threads    (hyphae)    of    the    "spawn"    (mycelium) 


Fig.  27. — the  "fly-speck"  stage,  found  with 
the   "  sooty  blotch  "   of  the  apple. 

(MAGN.    2.) 

look  like  under  the  microscope.  The  brown 
threads  consist  of  cells,  some  of  which  are  elon- 
gated, but  a  large  proportion  are  very  short  and 
barrel-shaped ;    these    short   cells  are.  sometimes 


clustered,  but  no  definite  sclerotia  have  been 
observed  on  the  Pear.  The  threads  are  irregu- 
larly branched,  and,  as  seen  under  the  micro 
scope,  are  practically  all  in  the  same  plane, 
instances  of  threads  crossing  one  another  being 
comparatively  rare.  Branches  from  neighbour- 
ing threads .  frequently  fuse,  so  that  the  whole 
appears  as  a  complicated  network  of  brown 
threads. 

The  "Sooty  Blotch"  fungus  on  the  Apple  is 
very  similar  in  genera]  appearance,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  photograph  of  an  affected  "  Bramley's 
Seedling."  shown  in  fig.  25;  but  the  blotches 
usually  have  a  more  sharply  defined  margin  and 
may  sometimes  show  traces  of  zoning.  When 
examined  with  a  pocket  magnifying-glass,  how- 
ever, the  "blotch"  of  the  Apple  can  be  distin- 
guished from  thai  of  the  Pear  in  that  it  is  seen 
to  be  dotted  over  with  what  look  like  minute 
black  specks,  individually  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Each  speck  is  found  to  consist  of  a  dense 
mass  of  barrel-Bhaped  or  rounded  cells,  forming 
definite   sclerotia-like  bodies,    which  are  usually 


MR.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 


XXVII. -IN  JUNE. 

Our  hopes  of  rich  and  lovely  shows  of  flowei 
ing  shrubs  as  soon  as  the  season  should  open 
were  doomed  to  be  dashed.  LTp  at  this  height 
there  is  very  little  but  Poplar  and  Willow  :  daj 
by  day  the  big  white  Rhododendron  seems  to 
climb  the  opposite  slopes  with  its  dappled  snow. 
fall,  till  at  last  its  balls  of  blossom  linger  only 
on  the,  highest  ridges  beneath  the  Alps  (where 
they  are  larger  and  finer  than  In-low),  and  now 
the  coppices  are  all  gradually  breaking  into  a 
flame  of  Potentilla  fruticosa  in  every  shade, 
from  richest  gold  to  pure  white  :  but,  as  I  be- 
lieve, mere  P.  fruticosa  in  its  whole  range  of 
colour.  This  itself  is  a  mark  of  altitude,  and 
though  I  distrust  the  aneroid's  sanguine  esti- 
mate of  11,400,  I  should  myself  estimate  this 
point,  from  its  circumstances   md  vegetation,  at 


I 


Fig.   28.— CATJXLAC     PEAR    ATTACKED    BY'    "sooty  blotch"  fungus. 


not  more  than  1-400  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
These  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  so-called 
"fly-specks"  (supposed- to  In-  another  stage  of 
the  same  fungus),  the  black  spots  of  which  are 
more  scattered,  and  very  much  larger  (about 
l-40th  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  and  quite  easily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.     (See  fig.  27. ) 

While  the.  probability  is  that  this  "Sooty 
Blotch"  of  the  Pear  is  the  l.-eptothyrinm  carpo 
philum  of  Passerini,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
the  pyenidial  stage  of  the  fungus  before  the 
certainty  is  established.  We  should  be  glad  if 
growers  of  Pears  will  look  over  their  store  of 
I  atillac  Pears  and  other  varieties,  and  send  us 
any  example  fi'iind  attacked  by  "  Sooty  Blotch." 
It  is  possible  that  the  disease  has  been  confused 
with  slight  attacks  of  the  "scab"  disease,  from 
which  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ferences pointed  out  above.  The  true  "  scab  " 
disease  (Fusicladium)  does  not  develop  and 
spread  on  either  Pears  or  Apples  after  these 
are  stored,  while  it  i&  typical  of  the  "  Sooty 
Blotch"  to  do  so.  E.  S.  Salmon  and  II 
Wormald,   Wye   College,  Kent. 


some  10,500,  admitting  the  Russian  claim  of 
13.600  for  the  pass  above.  The  scene  round  the 
inn  has  now  changed.  All  the  grass  is  ablaze 
with  the  little  Trollius,  making  the  effect  of 
some  gigantic  Marsh  Marigold,  solitary  on  a 
sturdy  stem  of  4-7  inches,  flaunting  amid  grass- 
tussocks  that  its  venom  protects  from  the  brows- 
ing yaks.  It  is  a  golden,  glowing  splendour, 
and  such  is  the  invariableness  of  yellow  in 
Trollius  that  I  was  glad  at  last  to  find  a  delicate 
Citron  form.  But  better  still  was  yet  to  come. 
Half-way  down  the  Dene  to  Bridgehead  there  is 
a  little  holy  spring  beneath  a  cliff  from  which 
the  Lord  Buddha 'smiles  down  in  a  blurred  haaa 
of  glory.  And  here  the  Trollius  has  most  appro- 
priately furnished  the  white  flower  of  a  blame- 
less life,  developing  two  specimens  of  a  per- 
fectly    pure,     dense     and      waxen     ivory-white. 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  issues  for  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28,  1014,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
April  10  and  24,  May  1,  IS  and  29,  June  12  and  19.  .Inly  :'. 
and  10,  November  13,  20  and  27,  December  11  and  25,  1915* 
and  January  8,  15  ami  22,  1910. 
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most  strange  and  lovely.  I  only  hope  that 
its  seed  may  be  true,  and,  indeed,  the  occurrence 
of  two  pieces  seems  to  suggest  that  it  may.  But 
now  I  have  only  one  seed-head  on  which  to 
found  my  hopes,  the  other  having  been  nipped 
untimely  off  by  a  certain  bird  of  these 
parts,  like  a  very  large  fat  sparrow  that 
has  fallen,  breast  forwards,  into  a  dish  of 
Raspberry  cream. 

The.  beck-b?ds  are  beginning  to  be  blue  with 
a  deep  sapphire  Dracocephalnm,  and  here  and 
there,  in  their  stoniest  shingles,  may  be  seen 
tufts  of  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  Pri- 
mula. This  is  so  close  to  P.  acclamata  of  last 
year  (No.  13)  that  I  cannot  separate  it;  but  its 
flower-heads  are  usually  ampler,  and  much  mow 
suggestive  in  style  of  P.  conspersa  on  a  doubled 
scale.  It  is  a  descended  form  of  a  yet  hand- 
somer type,  which  we  shall  ere  long  see  on  the 
heights,  and  most  curiously  reverses  the  rule  of 
P.  stenocalyx,  in  which  the  valley  form  is  quite 
powderless,  and  the  alpine  one  powdered.  With 
this  P.  acclamata  the  stout  and  splendid  alpine 
type  is  efarinose,  except  on  the  pedicels  and  in- 
side the  big  purple  calyx,  while  the  slenderer, 
softer,  pinker  valley-development  is  white  with 
meal  on  scape  and  pedicels  alike.  Both  forms, 
too,  have  a  very  strange  peculiarity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  flowers.  For  these,  often  borne  on 
very  long  pedicels  to  escape  from  overcrowding, 
have  the  upper  lobes  laid  back,  and  the  lower 
ones  thrust  violently  forward,  in  a  fashion  not 
paralleled  until  yon  get  to  the  remote  Omphalo- 
gramma  group.  I  took  a  photograph  of  th's 
valley  form,  which  does  not  represent  the  plan', 
being  taken  from  indifferent  specimens,  sugges 
tive,  in  the  stem,  of  wax  candles  in  the  dog 
days.  High  up  Ave  shall  find  the  type 
in  the  turf ;  the  descended  form,  though  oc- 
curring on  grassy  banks,  is  usually  seen 
sporadically  in  the  barer,  unoccupied  portions  of 
the  river  shingle,  not  aso?nding  into  the  lawns  to 
compete  with  the  Trollius,  or  with  the  hyacin- 
thine  Iris,  still  lingering  in  blue,  sweet  charm 
after  some  two  months  of  blossoming.  At  the 
same  time,  I  will  record  of  this  that  it  grows 
lanky  and  sedgy  as  the  season  advances ;  and 
will  add,  for  the  notice  of  Mr.  Dykes,  that,  while 
two  flowers  are  the  rule  to  each  stem,  you  not 
infrequently  come  on  tnfts  whose  scapes  have  a 
marked  tendency  to  produce  three.  The  dark 
blue  Iris,  mentioned  before  as  I.  kelaina,  I 
cannot   help   believing    to   be    merely    a    unique 


sport  from  the  hyacinthine  type,  the  more  in- 
teresting that  this  is  so  remarkably  stable,  and, 
in  many  millions  of  specimens,  has  only  other- 
wise yielded  some  seven  albinoes,  without  any 
other  noticeable   colour-divergence. 

Long,  however,  as  is  the  blooming  period  of 
this  Iris,  it  is  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  Primula 
stenocalyx.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  with 
a  plant  of  more  protracted  season  than  this 
plant  :  certainly  with  no  Primula.  When  I  ar- 
rived on  May  8  it  was  in  lovely  bloom  on 
the  hot,  rocky  slope  behind  the  inn ;  and  there, 
on  July  10,  it  may  still  be  seen  in  flower  to-day. 
No  Primula,  again,  ever  seemed  so  robust  and 
indestructible  of  habit  ;  no  position  comes  amiss 
to  it.  no  soil,  no  elevation;  indeed,  its  amazing 
abundance  becomes  at  last  almost  a  grievance. 
For  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to  it,  and  pants 
for  a  new  species  :  but  stenocalyx  occupies  the 
whole  region,  and  whether  at  8-9.000  feet  in 
hot  loess  slopes,  or  on  the  topmost  crags  at  16- 
17,000,  that  alluring  flash  of  lavender-blue  is 
sure  to  prove  only  the  sickening  disappointment 
of  P.  stenocalyx.  Its  universality  is  indeed 
astonishing  and  unparalleled  in  my  experience  ot 
Primula  :  on  the  high  crests  you  may  get  P. 
optata,  and  in  the  lowlands  P.  riparia  ;  but  a 
Primula  that  is  equally  profuse  and  lovely  on 
the  loess  levels  and  on  the  barest  topmost  peaks 
is  indeed  a  curiosity,  not  even  to  be  matched  by 
my  P.  kansuensis  (No.  2),  for,  though  this 
ascends  to  14,000  feet  on  the  rocks  of  Thunder- 
crown,  it  is  always  in  thin,  poor  form,  and  I 
have  only  seen  it  really  rich  and  luxuriant  in 
the  deep  enforested  cliffs  opposite  Sabanee,  be- 
tween six  and  eight  thousand.  Beautiful  though 
as  is  the  general  genuina-type  of  P.  stenocalyx, 
the  dealbata  form  of  the  open  mountains  has  the 
added  attraction  of  white  meal.  And  while 
genuina  has  yielded,  indeed,  some  three 
albinos  or  albinoids,  these  have  been  but  frail 
and  spindly,  while  P.  st.  dealbata  has  yielded 
only  one  albino,  but  this  quite  pure  and  spleii- 
did,  of  amplitude  and  vigour  fully  equal 
to  the  finest  specimens  of  the  tpye.  Reginald 
Farrer. 
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HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 
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Hybrid. 


Parentage. 


Exhibitor. 


Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya  Baxter 
Cymbidium  Capella 
Cypripedium  A.  Gerritseu    .. 
Cypripedium  Chrysos 
Cypripedium  Ella 
Cypripedium  Garland 
Cypripedium  Garnet  . 
Cypripedium  Golden  Eleece 


B.-C.  Digbyano-Mossiae  x  L.-C.  luminosa 
Wiuanianii'u  x  Pauwelsii  .. 

San-Attneus  x  Leeanum 

Leeanum  x  Antinous 

Spicerianum  x  nitens-Leeanum  Charlesianum 

Lord  Wolmer  X  Hera  Euryades 

Minos  x  Beryl  

insigne  S&nderae  x  Antirous 


E 


Sq. 


Cypripedium  Golden  Morn  . . 
Cypripedium  Hadrian 
Cypripedium  Isis 
Cypripedium  Joan 
C>pripedium  Major  Grant  .. 
Cypripedium  Mallard 
Cypripedium  Mavis    .. 
Cypripedium  Mrs.  Grant 
Cypripedium  Nada 
Cypripedium  Radiant 
Cypripedium  velatum 
Cypripedium  Vesuvius 
Cypripedium  Walton  Gem   . . 
Laelia  Flaviona 
Laelio-Cattleya  Antinous 
Laelio-Cattleya  Domele 
Laelin-CatMeya  Enoeus 
Laelio-Cattleya  Haddonii    .. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Lvnwood 
Laelio-Cattleva  Mourns 
Laelio-Cattleya  Ruth  Worsley 
Odontioda  Ada.. 
Odontioda  Marinn  Worsley 
odontioda  Ramillies  .. 
Odontoglossum  Edusa 
Odouto^lossum  Kinc  Albert 
od.mtoglossum  Maid  of  Gatton 
Odontoglossum  Miction 
*  donto<*lossum  Mireilli 
Odontojjlossum  Mistral 
OdontoKlossum  Ramses 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Carona 


San-Actaeus  x  Mrs.  K.Sander     .. 

Leeanum  x  Beacon 

Robsoni  x  nitens 

Lathamianum  x  Actaeus  lanerjeyense 

Vandyke  x  Leeanum         

Vandyke  x  illustre 

Aleibiades  superbum  x  Merlin 

Ville  de  Paris  x  Fairrieanum 

Helen  II.   x  Earl  of  Tankerville 

Spicerianum  x  Tityus 

insi^ne  x  Evelyn  Ames 

fulshawense  x  Beeckmanii 

Madame  Jules  Hye  x  Earl  of  Tankerville 

flava  x  Ioua. . 

L.-C.  Myra  x  C.  Enid         

Dominiana  x  ele<rans  Turneri 

L.-C.  Coronis  x  C.  Enid 

L.  Perrinii  x  L.-C.  luminosa        

I,.  .Iniiyheana  x  C.  Lawrenceana 

L.-C.  Rubens  Lambeauiae  x  C.  Octave  Doin  . . 

L.-C.  lumincisa  x  C.  Ella 

Oda.  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  Thompsonianum  .. 

Oda.  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  harvengtense 

Oda.  Cooksoniae  X  Odm.  raniosissinmiii 

harvengtense  x  Harryanum 

Armstron;;iae  x  crispum  Lnciani 

Adrianae  x  Othello.. 

Edwardii  x  Andersonianum  Queen  Alexandra 

amabile  x  Harryanum       

mulus  x  crispum  Cnoksonianum 
i  ramosissimum  X  crispum 
i  S.-L.-C.  Dorila  x  L.-C.  Rubens 


I 


E.  Baxter  Cox,  Eaq. 

G.  Hamilton  Smith, 

Sander  and  Sons. 

Sir  Geo.  Holford. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Baron  Schroder. 

Sir  Geo.  Holford. 

Sir  Geo.   Holford  and   R 

Ashworth,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sir  Geo.  Holford. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
B.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sir  Geo.  Holford. 
sir  Geo.  Holford. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sir  Geo.  Holford. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Crombleholme. 
Baron  Schroder. 
\V.  Thompson,  Esq. 
B.  G.  Moeatta,  Esq. 
Charlesworth  and  Co, 
Flory  and  Black. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
J.  J.  Neale,  Esq. 
J.  J.  Neale,  Esq. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. 
H.  Worsley,  Esq. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 
H.  Worsley,  Esq. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 
SirJeremiah Colman,  Bart. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 
SirJeremiah  Colman,  Bait. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    William   F.    Rowles.    Gardener    to    Major    Hoare. 
Ellisfield  Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Pillar  and  Fence  Roses.— Most  gardeners 
endeavour  to  thin  and  secure  the  growths  of 
Pillar  Roses  in  the  autumn,  and  this  is  decidedly 
the  best  method  to  ado.pt.  If  for  any  reason  tho 
work  has  not  been  done,  it  should  be  i  ecom- 
plished  at  once.  The  snoots  should  be  freed 
entirely  from  the  pillars  and  wires,  and  the  old 
wood  cut  out  wherever  there  is  sufficient  young 
growth  to  take  its  place.  Rambling  Roses  vary 
considerably  in  habit,  some — such  as  the  beauti- 
ful Blush  Rambler — making  long,  thick  growths 
from  the  base.  Here  the  elimination  of  old  wood 
affords  no  difficulty.  In  every  case  endeavour  to 
have  the  young  wood  distributed  throughout  the 
height  of  the  pillar  or  fence.  To  have  flowers 
only  at  the  top  o{  the  plant  points  to  bad  prun- 
ing. 

Salvias  and  Calceolaria.-  Cuttings  of  Sal- 
vias patens  and  S.  splendens  may  be  inserted 
in  a  warm  propagator  filled  with  Band. 
Salvia  patens  will  give  a  good  display  of 
flowers  in  the  autumn,  but  there  is  not  such 
certainty  with  S.  splendens,  for  success  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  character  of  the  season. 
Both  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  more 
uniform  plants  are  obtained  from  cuttings. 
Roots  will  develop  very  quickly,  when  the  plants 
may  be  boxed  up  and  subsequently  potted.  If 
suitable  shoots  are  not  available  they  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  growing  the  stock  plants  in  a 
warm  house  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  Cuttings 
of  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  are  usually  rooted 
in  the  autumn  and  kept  somewhat  warmer  than 
the  old-fashioned  shrubby  Calceolarias,  but  a 
shortage  of  stock  may  be  made  good  now  by 
rooting  cuttings  in  a  warm  propagating  case  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Salvias.  This  plant  makes 
a  fine  standard  if  well-rooted  cuttings  are  potted 
in  the  autumn  and  kept  growing  in  moderate 
warmth.  Even  if  they  have  only  commenced  to 
form  a  head  at  the  time  of  planting  they  will 
quickly  develop  in  rich  soil.  In  association  with 
a  groundwork  of  their  own  colour,  or  with  pale 
blue  flowers,  they  form  a  charming  combination. 

A  Trial  Border.  A  trial  border  is  useful 
for  determining  the  colours  and  height  of  the 
various  plants  and  how  the  subjects  may  be  best 
arranged.  It  may  also  include  novelties  that 
have  been  procured  from  the  nurseries,  or  such 
as  have  been  propagated  at  home,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  their  exact  behaviour  in  the  local 
soil  and  climate.  Flowers  seen  at  a  show,  in  a 
nursery,  or  in  a  friend's  garden,  may  also  be 
tested. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By    T.    W.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to  W.   R.    Lysaght,   Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Dendrobium.  Some  of  the  deciduous  and  , 
semi-deciduous  Dendrobiums  will  be  showing 
their  flower-buds,  and  the  plants  should  be  re- 
moved from  Vhsix  resting  quarters  to  the  Cattleya 
house,  or  one  in  wh'ch  the  night  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  55°.  D.  nobile,  D.  aureum. 
D.  erassirfode,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  Ainsworthii, 
P.  Cassiope,  and  others  of  equal  merit  are  pro- 
ducing  flower-buds.  For  some  time  to  come  but 
little  water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots,  for  it  is 
only  required  to  maintain  the  pseudo-bulbs 
in  a  plump  condition.  When  the  flower-buds 
are  albout  to  open,  place  the  plants  in  a  light 
position  in  a  warm  house.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  examine  the  collection  of  Dendrobiums  at 
intrrvals,  selecting  plants  that  are  well-rooted, 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  showing  signs  of  flower- 
ing for  placing  in.  a  little  more  warmth.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  plants  should  be  afforded  water 
if  they  require  it,  but  watering  must  still  be  donr 
in  moderation.  Certain  of  the  late  flowering 
species,  such  as  D.  Bensoniae,  D.  Parishii,  and 
D.  superbum  are  resting  in  th,"  Cattleya  house, 
suspended  from  the  roof  rafters.    There  they  may 
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remain  until    the  Hower-buds  appear,  when  they 
should  be  returned  to  the  warmest  division. 

Seedling  Dendrobiums.— Most  of  the  seed- 
ling Dendrobiums  which  have  not  attained  to  a 
flowering  size  are  beginning  to  make  fresh 
growth.  They  readily  form  roots,  and  when 
these  are  visible  they  may  be  repotted  or  top- 
dressed.  Small  pans  furnished  with  wire  hangers 
are  the  most  suitable  receptacles.  The  wire,  in 
addition  to  being  used  for  suspending  the  plants 
from  the  rafters,  -will  form  a  support  for  the 
new  shoots  and  older  pseudo-bulbs.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphag- 
num-moss in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  crashed  crocks  or  coarse  silver  sand.  Cut  both 
the  fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss  into  short  lengths, 
and  fill  each  pan  one-third  of  its  depth  with 
drainage  material.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  light 
position  of  the  East  Indian  or  seedling  house, 
and  afford  water  sparingly  until  roots  are  seen 
creeping  over  the  edge  of  the  pans.  On  bright 
days  light  spraying  overhead  with  clear  water 
will  be  beneficial. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.   G.   Weston,  Gardener  to   Lady   Northcote,  East- 
well   Park,  Kent. 

Manuring     Fruit-Trees.- Take    advantage 

of  frosty  weather  to  wheel  manure  to  the  places 
where  it  is  required  in  the  fruit  garden.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  animal  manures, 
fruit-bearing  trees  and  bushes  are  sometimes 
restricted  in  respect  to  manure,  which  is  a  mis- 
take, and  if  persisted  in  the  trees  will  eventually 
fall  into  an  unhealthy  condition.  Bush  fruits 
of  all  descriptions  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  good 
dressing  of  the  best  manure  obtainable.  If  this 
is  not  procurable  in  sufficient  quantity  for  re- 
quirements it  should  be  supplemented  by  bone- 
meal,  fish  manure,  or  an  artificially  compounded 
fruit-tree  manure.  The  system  of  keeping  a 
smother  fire  always  burning  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  as  all  prunings,  weeds  and  rubbish  of 
all  description  can  be  burnt  at  once  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  accumulate.  The  burnt  ash 
contains  potash  and  is  valuable  for  mixing  with 
manure,  applied  to  the  fruit  quarters.  Fruit 
trees  that  were  planted  recently  and  mulched 
lightly  at  the  time  of  planting  do  not  require 
more  manure  this  season.  It  can  be  used  to 
greater  advantage  amongst  trees  that  have  borne 
regular  crops  of  fruit. 

Strawberry  Bed's  .  —  Plants  in  established 
beds  that  were  cropped  last  season  should  be 
cleaned  and  put  in  order  for  the  spring.  Remove 
all  weeds  and  fork  the  ground  lightly ;  on  no 
account  use  a  spade  for  such  work,  as  it  would 
destroy  many  of  the  roots.  Fill  blanks  in  the 
rows  with  strong  plants  from  the  reserve  bed, 
or,  failing  this,  a  few  of  the  plants  that  were 
potted  for  forcing.  The  beds  should  be  dressed 
freely  with  manure.  The  fertilising  properties 
will  be  washed  down  to  the  roots  by  the  winter's 
rains,  and  when  the  plants  become  active  later 
they  will  immediately  benefit  by  the  food  at 
hand  and,  growing  vigorously,  throw  up  an 
abundance  of  strong  flower-spikes.  Young 
plants  that  have  not  fruited  will  not  require  this 
top-dressing  of  manure,  provided  the  ground  was 
well  prepared  and  enriched  before  they  were 
planted  :  but  all  should  be  made  perfectly  clean 
and  neat.  After  severe  frosts  it  is  advisable 
to  examine  recently-planted  beds,  and  press  down 
firmly  all  plants  that  have  been  loosened  by  the 
action  of  the  frost.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  prepare  for  future  planting  of  Straw- 
berries. Trench  the  ground  thoroughly  and  dig 
in  plentv  of  manure  as  the  work  proceed s.  Leave 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  rough  condition  for 
the  present  to  expose  it  to  frosts  and  the  weather 
generally.  If  the  ground  is  required  for  young 
plants  in  the  spring  it  can  be  quickly  brought 
into  a  friable  condition  for  planting.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  plot  is  not  likely  to  be  required 
for  Strawberries  till  August  or  September,  the 
trenched  ground  will  be  of  great  value  for  a 
crop  of  early  Potatos,  and  the  cultivation  of 
these  will  bring  the  ground  info  excellent  con- 
dition for  the  Strawberry  plants,  without  the 
necessity  of  trenching  during  the  pressure  of 
summer  work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener   to   Lady   Wantage,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 
The  Propagating  House.— The  propagation 

of  various  plants  will  soon  need  attention,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  when  the  time 
arrives,  get  everything  in  readiness.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  propagating  cases,  as  well  as  the 
house,  and  renew  the  plunging  materials.  If  an 
ordinary  hot-bed  is  used  to  furnish  bottom-heat, 
prepare  the  materials  of  the  hot-bed  before 
placing  them  in  the  case.  A  mixture  of  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  equal  parts 
makes  a  lasting  hot-bed  when  properly  prepared. 
The  materials  should  be  well  mixed  and  thrown 
into  a  heap  for  a  few  days  to  ferment.  Turn 
the  heap  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  to 
allow  the  gases  of  fermentation  to  escape.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  hot-bed  should  be 
made.  In  the  meantime,  get  ready  a  quantity  of 
soil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse 
sand  in  suitable  proportions,  and  arrange  it  in  a 
warm  place.  The  compost  should  be  passed 
through  a  |-inch  sieve. 

Clfrodendron    fall  ax.  -Sow    seeds    of 

Clerodendron  fallax  to  obtain  plants  for  flower- 
ing in  late  summer  and  autumn.  Sow  the  seed 
singly  in  2^-inch  pots  filled  with  sandy  compost. 
After  sowing,  water  the  soil  and  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  propagating  case  until  the  seeds  germinate. 
'  lover  the  pots  with  glass  and  keep  the  pan 
shaded  until  the  seedlings  appear.  At  that 
stage  remove  the  pots  to  a  shelf  near 
the  roof-glass  in  a  house  having  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere.  Syringe  the  foliage 
with  rain-water  twice  daily  as  a  precau- 
tion against  attacks  of  red  spider,  which  is  a 
troublesome  pest.  A  stock-  may  also  be  raised 
from  cuttings,  or  the  old  plants  may  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted.  Specimens  with  four  or  five 
heads  of  flowers  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 
Plants  in  6-inch  pots  should  be  shifted  into  re- 
ceptacles 8  inches  in  diameter.  A  suitable  com- 
pos!  is  t"ii I  "f  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould, 

manure  from  an  old  mushroom  bed,  wood-ash 
and  coarse  sand. 

Euphorbia     pulcherrima     (Poinsettia).— 

When  these  plants  have  passed  out  of  flower  they 
should  be  rested  before  placing  them  into  heat 
to  produce  cuttings.  Gradually  withhold  water 
from  the  roots  for  a  week  or  two,  then  place  the 
pots  on  their  sides  beneath  a  stage  in  a  house 
having  a  temperature  of   about  50°. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Horseradish.— The  roots  should  be  lifted, 
the  best  stored  tor  use,  and  the  small,  straight 
roots  selected  for  replanting.  Thoroughly  trench 
the  soil,  placing  a  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom. 
Plant  in  rows  made  at  1  foot  apart,  allowing  a 
distance  of  9  inches  between  the  sets,  which 
should  be  buried  several  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face. It  is  essential  thoroughly  to  free  the  soil 
in  which  Horseradish  was  grown  of  all  particles 
of  the  old  roots,  or  the  new  sets  may  lie  smothered 
with  their  growth  later. 

Longpoo  Beans.  —  Make  a  sowing  of  long- 
pod  Beans  when  the  soil  and  weather  are  suit- 
able. Sow  in  shallow  trenches  made  about  1  foot 
wide  and  3  feet  apart  ;  the  trenches  may  be  made 
with  a  hoe.  Place  the  Beans  in  a  double  row  at 
9  inches  apart  each  way,  and  set  them  2  inches 
deep.  The  sides  of  the  trenches  will  afford  pro- 
tection from  cold  winds.  When  the  soil  is  cold 
and  wet  these  Beans  should  be  sown  in  boxes,  as 
advised  on  p.  33. 

Tomatos.  Make  another  sowing  of  Tomatos, 
treating  this  bateh  as  previously  advised  for  the 
earliest  sowing.  If  sown  on  warm  borders  good 
results  are  obtained  by  planting  two  or  three 
seeds  at  the  appointed  stations,  thinning  the  seed- 
lings singly  and  top-dressing  the  roots  as  re- 
quired. The  earliest  plants  are  ready  for 
transferring  to  3^-inch  pots,  the  only  intermedi- 
ate shift  necessary.  When  well-estaiblished  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  fruiting  pots  or  borders, 
using   a  moderately  rich  compost  mixed   with    a 


goodly  proportion  of  wood  ash.  If  pots  are  used 
but  little  drainage  is  necessary.  Place  the  plants 
at  a  good  depth  in  the  pots,  half  filling  the  latter 
with  soil,  thus  allowing  room  for  subsequent  top- 
dressmgs. 

Asparagus. — Take  advantage  of  frosty 
weather  to  wheel  manure  to  the  Asparagus  beds, 
which  should  be  well  covered  with  the  dung.  In 
coast  districts  Seaweed  may  be  advantageously 
applied.  Complete  the  carting  of  manure  to 
vacant  sites,  endeavouring  to  relieve,  if  possible, 
the  inevitable  pressure  of  work  in  early  spring. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,   Gardener  to  Lady  Ntjnburnholme, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Pot  Fruits.— Those  who  have  the  conveni- 
ence to  grow  a  score  or  two  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines in  pots  may  defer  closing  the  permanent 
house  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  When 
judiciously  managed  it  is  surprising  the  quantity 
of  choice  fruits  pot  trees  will  produce.  Some 
fruits',  as  a  matter  of  course,  force  better  than 
others,  but  there  are  few  kinds  which,  if  pro- 
perly prepared  and  treated  with  care,  will  not 
yield  fruit  earlier  than,  and  superior  to,  the  best 
obtained  from  walls  in  the  open  air.  Taking 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  first,  there  is  no  need  to 
start  the  trees  before  the  middle  of  December  or 
early  in  January  to  obtain  ripe  fruits  in  May 
and  early  June  from  such  varieties  as  Duke  of 
York,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Peregrine  among 
Peaches,  and  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  amongst 
Nectarines.  Trees  brought  indoors  last  month 
may  be  afforded  a  little  more  warmth  through 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  especially  in  fine,  mild 
weather,  but  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
night  temperature  until  the  trees  come  into 
flower.  Just  before  the  buds  burst  fumigate  the 
house  twice  lightly  on  alternate  nights  to  ensure 
immunity  from  aphis  while  the  fruits  are  setting. 
Choose  a  mild  night  for  the  work ;  let  the  t  rees 
be  dry  and  the  house  cool  and  close,  taking  the 
precaution  to  syringe  the  trees  weli  with  clear 
water  the  following  morning.  Peaches  always 
set  best  with  a  free  circulation  of  fresh,  warm 
air,  which  favours  the  ripening  and  dispersal  of 
the  pollen.  Dust  the  blooms  each  day  with  a 
rabbit's  tail,  and  use  a  little  less  moisture  at 
this  stage,  especially  in  wet  or  foggy  weather. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  day  temperature  may 
range  about  60°,  and  about  50°  at  night,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  weather.  Pay  careful 
attention  to  watering  the  roots,  taking  care  not 
to  overwater,  for  the  roots  will  not  need  much 
moisture  until  the  trees  commence  to  grow 
freely. 

The  Orchard  House.  —  At  this  date  the 
orchard  house  may  be  closed,  the  pots  and  trees 
cleansed,  and  arranged  in  position.  A  mixed 
orchard  house  will  furnish  good  crops  of  fruit 
without  the  use  of  much  fire-heat.  With  the 
slight  protection  the  house  affords,  the  buds  are 
sure  to  be  in  advance  of  similar  varieties  out-of- 
doors,  and  when  this  stage  is  reached,  retarding 
is  at  an  end,  and  a  temperature  suitable  to  the 
opening  of  the  flowers  and  setting  of  thr?  fruit 
must  be  maintained.  As  the  buds  swell  the 
trees  may  be  gently  syringed  once  during  the 
forenoon  of  bright,  dry  days.  During  wet  or 
foggy  weather  damping  of  the  floors  will  suffice 
to  promote  suitable  atmospheric  moisture.  Insect 
pests  must  be  sought  for  and  checked  as  the  buds 
show  signs  of  expanding,  and  this  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Cherries  and  Plums. 
These  fruits  should  he  arranged  at  the  cooler  end 
of  the  house,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  force  them.  The  secret  of  success  with 
these  trees  lies  in  preventing  a  high  temperature 
or  close  atmosphere  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  in  not  permitting  the  thermometer  to  fall 
below  40°  when  the  weather  is  very  cold.  The 
finest  varieties  of  Cherries  and  Plums  may  be 
grown  in  pots ;  few  trees  give  more  pleasure 
when  in  flower,  and  Cherries  especially  produce 
choice  fruit  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  appreciated. 
Pears  and  Apples  produce  fruit  of  superb  flavour 
under  glass  when  not  forced  too  much  in  the 
early  stages. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.    WC- 

Local  News-— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  Bending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it.  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations-— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
ff oners,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 

APPOINTMENTS   FOR   FEBRUARY. 

TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    1— 

Scot.    Unit.    Assn.    meet. 
WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY'  2— 

B.G.A.     Executive    meet. 
FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY    4— 

Roy.    Gardeners'    Orphan    Fund    Annual    meet,    and 

Election    of    (  andidates    at    Simpson's     Restaurant, 

Strand.     Royal    Inst.     (Lecture    Ijv    Prof.     W.    Bate- 
son,  on  "  Mendelism.") 
TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    8— 

Roy.    Hort.     Soe.     Coins,    meet.     Ann.    meet.    3    p.m. 

B.G.A.   (Leeds   Branch)  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY   9— 

Sheffield    Chrys.    Show    and    Lecture.     Roy.     Soe.    of 

Arts     meet.       (Lecture    at    4.30    hy    Professor    .1.    A. 

Fleming,    D.Se.,    F.R.S.,    on    "  The    Organisation     of 

Scientific    Research.") 
THURSDAY.     FEBRUARY    10— 

B.G.A.    (Watford    Blanch)    meet. 
MONDAY.    FEBRUARY    14— 

United     Unit.    Ben.     and    Prov.     Soe.     Coins,    meet. 
THURSDAY.     FEBRUARY     17— 

Linnean    Soe.    □ t    at    5    p.m 

SATURDAY.     FEBRUARY    IS— 

Lancaster  Hort.   Soe.  meet.     (Lecture  on  Carnations.) 

B.G.A.    (Leamington    Branch)    meet. 
TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    22— 

Roy.   Hort.   Soe.   Coins,   meet.    (Lecture   at  3  p.m.) 
TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    29— 

Ro\  al     Inst.     (Lecture    bv     Dr.     E.     J.     Russell,     on 

"  The    Plant    and    the    Soil.") 


AvBRHiE     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Year-   at  Greenwich,  39.3. 
Actual    Temperature  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London,  Thursday.  January  27 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.,  30.2.  Temp.  51°.  Weather- 
Dull. 


SALES     FOB     THE      *n»S'HNG     WEEK 

MONDAY.    WEDNESDAY.    AND     FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Liliums,  Gla'diblus,  Begonias,  etc.,  at 
12.  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs.  Roses.  Palms,  Azaleas, 
etc.  at  1.30.  Iiv  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  67  and  b8. 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

MONDAY   AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs.  Perennials,  &c,  at 
Stevens's    Room-.    Knur    Street,    ( 'ovctit    Garden. 

WEDNESDAY— 

2.095  cases  pi  Japanese  Liliums,  at  3,  by  Protheroe 
anil   Morris, 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by   Protheroe  and    Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY 

Orchids,    by    Protheroe    and    Morris,   at    1. 


Winter- flowering 


Must  of  our  readers 
are  aware  that  to  Mr. 
Beg.nias.  '  John  Heal,  of  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
belongs  the  honour  of  raising  the  rela- 
tively new  winter-flowering  Begonias 
which  are  now  so  widely  grown. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  this  race  is 
well  known.  The  bulbils  of  one  of  the 
parents,  Begonia  socotrana,  were  intro- 
duced from  the  island  of  Socotra,  and 
plants  were  raised  at  Kew,  where  their 
possibilities  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Heal.  B.  socotrana*  is  itself  a  note- 
worthy plant,  witli  large,  peltate,  bright 
green  leaves  and  flower  scapes  rising  well 
above  the  foliage,  bearing  clusters  of 
rose-coloured  flowers  on  slender  pedicels. 
The  flowers,  moreover,  arc  produced  suc- 
cessively  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

B.  socotrana  may  be  propagated  by 
means  of  its  bulbils,  which  -are  borne  in 
small  clumps  in  lieu  of  the  tubers  charac- 
teristic of  the  Andean  species. 

According  to  Hortus  Veitchii,  the  first 
Si  e    Gard.    Chron..    Nov.    1.    1913,    fig.    112. 


hybrid  "  Autumn  Rose  "  was  produced  by 
crossing  B.  socotrana  and  the  American 
species  B.  insignis.  The  hybrid  flowered 
in  1882,  but  was  not  distributed,  and  was 
soon  lost. 

Mr.  Heal  met,  however,  with  great  suc- 
cess in  his  next  attempt,  which  resulted 
in  the  production  of  the  variety  bearing  his 
name.  It  was  produced  by  crossing  B. 
socotrana  (female)  with  the  bright- 
coloured  tuberous  variety,  Viscountess 
Doneraile.  It  is  said  that  only  one  seed 
germinated,  and  hence  the  whole  stock  of 
John  Heal  is  the  produce  of  a  single  plant. 
Though  this  variety  has  been  surpassed  in 
size  of  flower  by  later  productions,  it  is 
still  popular,  and  worth  cultivating  by 
reason  of  its  profusion  of  bright  carmine 
flowers. 

Agatha,  the  next  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
Hi  til,  is  interesting  in  that  it  re- 
sembles Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  habit  and 
colour  of  flower.  As  is  well  known,  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  was  produced  in  1891  bv 
Lemoine.  of  Nancy,  by  crossing  B.  soco- 
trana and  the  white-flowered  B.  Dregei. 
In  the  case  of  Agatha,  the  parents  were  B. 
socotrana  and  B.  nitida,  and  the  plant  re- 
presents a  type  intermediate  between  the 
ordinary  winter-flowering  Begonia,  and  the 
ever-popular  B.    Gloire   de   Lorraine. 

Tumford  Hall,  the  white  sport  from 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  arose  with  Messrs.  T. 
Rochford  &  Sons,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  segregation  of  the  white 
colour  of  one  of  the  parents.  Other  deriva- 
tives, presumably  vegetative  spurts  (for 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  sterile  with  its  own  pollen),  are: 
Amabilis,  a  hold  form  with  large  flowers, 
somewhat  late;  Glory  of  Cincinnati, 
larger  in  all  parts  than  the  type;  lioeh- 
fordii,  with  flowers  more  red  than  those  of 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing if  someone  with  the  necessary  leisure 
would  bring  together  the  known  details  of 
the  origin  of  these  varieties  of  this  most 
graceful  and  popular  of  Begonias. 

To  return  to  the  other  section  of  winter- 
flowering  Begonias:  among  other  at- 
tempts by  Mr.  Heal  was  the  cross  B.  soco- 
trana by  B.  semperflorens, which,  however, 
did  not  lead  to  results  of  horticultural 
value;  on  the  contrary,  hybridisation  by 
this  expert  gave  us  in  succession  Adonis, 
Winter  Gem,  Ensign.  Ideala.  Success, 
Mrs.  Heal  and  others.  In  most  of 
these  the  flowers  are  carmine  or  rose,  and 
are  single.  In  1911  Messrs.  Veitch  ex- 
hibited several  new  varieties  which  show 
in  habit,  foliage,  and  size  of  flower  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  the  tuberous-rooted 
type  than  do  the  hybrids  already  men- 
tioned. The  first  of  this  series  were  Ac- 
quisition (salmon-pink),  Exquisite  (rose- 
pink),  and  Her  Majesty  (rich  coppery 
orange).  A  little  later  Fascination,  with 
bright  orange-salmon  coloured  flowers,  was 
exhibited.  In  the  following  year  appeared, 
also  from  the  same  source,  Emitaf  (orange 
scarlet)  and    Optima    (clear  salmon). 

A'l  the  above-mentioned  have  received 
awards  of  merit.  Messrs.  Clibran,  al- 
though not  so  early  in  the  field,  have  been 
remarkably  successful  in  producing  double 
and  semi-double  varieties.     Of  these,  note- 

t  See    coloured    plate,    Gard.    Chron.,    Nov.    1,    1913. 


worthy  races  are  Eclipse^  (salmon-red), 
Lucy  Clibran  (orange  suffused  with  rose), 
Scarlet  Beauty, "§  and  Splendour  (bright 
crimson).  The  group  staged  by  Messrs. 
Clibran  which  contained  these  novelties 
attracted  much  attention  on  account,  not 
only  of  the  doubleness  of  the  flowers,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  wide  range  of 
colour   which  these  varieties  possess. 

More  recently  this  firm  has  distributed 
other  charming  forms,  e.g.,  Britannia 
(rich  crimson),  Flambeau  (orange-scarlet) 
and  Pink  Perfection. 

When  first  introduced  it  was  supposed 
that  B.  socotrana,  being  a  native  of  a  land 
with  a  warm  climate,  would  require  a  tem- 
1  perature  of  at  least  65  degrees ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  plant  does  better  in  a 
1  iwer  temperature  (55  to  58  degrees),  and 
that  in  these  cooler  conditions  the  flowers 
last  longer  and  the  plants  are  freer  from 
insect  pests.  At  this  temperature  the 
''mite"  is  easily  kept  in  check  by 
fumigating  every  third  week  with  a  nico- 
tine compound.  After  flowering,  the 
plants  rest;  but  they  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  their  pots  nor  be  allowed  to 
become  quite  dry.  They  require  just 
enough  moisture  to  keep  their  routs 
plump.  During  the  resting  period  from 
January  to  March  they  should  be  kept  in 
a  house  with  a  minimum  night  tempera- 
ture of  50  degrees.  At  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  throw  up  fresh 
growths,  the  house  should  be  fumigated 
and  more  water  should  be  given  than 
during  the  resting  period.  When  they  have 
made  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  of 
growth,  the  plants  may  be  repotted.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  differ  from  the  tuber- 
ous rooted  in  this  respect  ;  for  if  the 
former  are  repotted  before  they  have 
started  into  growth  the  plants  suffer  a 
severe  check.  The  young  shoots  which 
appear  in  the  leaf  axils  may  be  taken  as 
cuttings.  If  the  cuttings  are  put  in  '"its 
in  a  temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees 
they  will  root  quickly,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  over-watering  and  to  pre 
vent  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
leaves.  When  about  six  inches  high  the 
points  of  the  earlier  cuttings  should  he 
pinched  in  order  to  promote  sturdy 
growth.  The  first  cuttings  may  be  taken 
when  the  young  growths  are  about  fl- 
inches long.  This  will  usually  be  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  process  of 
taking  cuttings  may  be  continued  until 
August. 

The  plants  flower  well  in  four,  six,  or 
seven-inch  pots.  Though  thev  require  a 
fairly  moist  atmosphere  during  the 
summer,  it  is  important  that  the  air  of  the 
house  should  be  kept  circulating  night 
ami  day.  Plants  in  flower  should  not  be 
syringed,  and  in  summer  shading  from 
bright  sunshine  is  necessary. 

A  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part 
good  leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  silver  sand  suits  the  plants  well,  and 
in  pottin?,  the  soil  should  be  pressed  down 
only  moderately  firmly.  To  prevent  eel 
worm  from  attacking  the  plants  the  com- 
post may  he  sterilised. 

t    See    coloured    plate.    Card.    Chur.    .Tune    27.    1914. 
S  See    coloured    plate,    Gard.    China..   Jan.   9.    1915. 
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Phlox  Douglasii  (see  fig.  29). — This  spe- 
cies of  Phlox  is  of  dwarfer,  more  compact  habit 
than  those  of  the  subulata  section,  form- 
ing compact  tufts  of  thickly  interlaced 
stems  covered  with  stiff,  slender  I 
It  is  one  of  a  set  of  dwarf-growing  species  found 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  includes  P. 
oa  sspitasa,  P.  oanescens,  P.  brycides  and  P. 
Hoodii,  all  desirable  plants,  but  not  all  yet  in 
cultivation.  P.  Douglasii  is  found  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains growing  in  dry,  rocky  ground  on  ban-  sum- 
mats,  and  varies  considerably  both  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  its  flowers,  raneing  from  shades  of 
purple  to  lilac  and  white  Those  with  the 
darker  flowers  are  smaller,  with  somewhat 
greener  foliage,  while  in  the  variety  diffusa  the 
pale  lilac  flowers  are  much  larger  and  borne  on 
plants  of  a  laxer  habit.  The  variety  illustrated 
in  fig  29  is  of  intermediate  character,  very 
compact  in  habit,  clothed  in  April  and  May 
with  good-sized  flowers  of  a  lilac  sliade.  To 
grow  the  plant  successfully  it  should  be  planted 
in  weld-drained  soil  of  a  stony  nature,  with  a 
large,  flat  stone  laid  over  the  roots  to  keep  them 
cool  in  summer.  The  species  forms  an  idea]  p  I 
plant  for  the  Alpine  house,  on  account  of  its  neat 
habit  and  free-flowering  qualities.  The  best 
means  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
early  summer:  seeds  are  but  sparingly  pro 
Sliced.  The  dwarf,  low-growing  Phloxes  of  the 
tabulate  section,  known  as  Moss  Pinks,  are 
Valuable  plants  for  spring  flowering,  and  an 
useful  either    in    the    border    or    rock    garden. 

Board  of   Agriculture   Appointments.— 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries    has    appointed    Sir    James    J.    Dobbie, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Campbell,  B.Sc.,  of  the 
Department   of    Agriculture    and    Technical     In 
etruction  for  Ireland,  additional  members  of  the 
Departmental    Committee     which    is   making    ai 
rangements  with  a   view    to  the  maintenance, 
far   as   possible,   of   adequate   supplies   oi 
Users  for  the  use  of  fanners  of  the  United  King 
dom.     Mr.    H.    Chambers    has    been    appointed 
Secretary    to    the    Committee    vice    Mr.    11.     D. 
Vigor,  resigned. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— 
The  members  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  met  at  their 
annual  supper  at  the  Old  Burton,  Cheapside,  Lon- 
don, on  the  19th  inst.,  when  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane 
presided. 

National     Diploma     in     Horticulture. 

The  1916  examinations  for  the  National  Diploma 
in  Horticulture  will  be  held  in  June  next.  The 
examinations  will  be  partly  written,  partly  prac- 
tical,  and  partly  viva  voce  Entries  for  the  quali- 
fying  test  must  be  received  not  later  than  March 
2,  and  for  the  preliminary  and  final  examinations 
not  later  than  March  10.  Application  forms  for 
registration  and  forms  of  entry  will  be  sent  by 
the  secretary,  R.H.S.,  Vincent  Square,  West 
minster,  S.W.,  on  receipt  of  an  addressed  foolscap 
envelope,  stamped  2d. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
this  fund  will  be  held  at  "  Simpson's."  Strand, 
on  Friday,  February  4,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
uf  receiving  the  report  of  the  committje  and 
statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year  :  to  elect 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  to  elect  sixteen 
children  bo  the  benefits  of  the  fund  :  and  to 
transact  such  other  business  as  may  arise.  In 
view  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  arising  out 
of  the  war.  the  committee  have  wisely  decided 
to  recommend  the  election,  at  the  ensuing 
annual  general  meeting,  of  sixteen  out  of  a  list 
of  twenty-two  candidates,  and  to  elect  them  by 
resolution  instead  of  by  taking  a  poll,  which 
will  save  much  expense.  The  committee  has 
compiled  the  list  by  including  the  six  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  at  the  previous  election,  one 
each  where  two  members  of  a  family  have  been 
nominated,  and   two  single  nominations. 


James  Jeffrey.— The  late  James  Jeffrey, 
whose  death  was  announced  on  p.  41,  was 
a  native  of  Berwickshire,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  a  nursery  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  as  an 
under  gardener  at  Clovenfords  Vineyards.  From 
Clovenfords  he  was  appointed  gardener  to  The 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  at  Achencarry  Castle,  In- 
verness-shire, and  from  Achencarry  he  went  to 
the  Smith  of  Scotland  as  gardener  at  Craigcleuch, 
Langholm,  Dumfriesshire.  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  then 
appointed  gardener  to  W.  T.  Grawshaw,  Esq.,  at 
Cyfarthfa  Castle,  South  Wales.  Later,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Crawshaw,  he  took  charge  of 
that  gentleman's  newer  gardens  at  Caversham 
Park,  Oxfordshire.  His  next  appointment  was  as 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood  at  Harewood 
Mouse.  Yorks,  where  he  remained  Eor  some  time, 
and  did  much  valuable  work.  Here  he  flowered 
Amherstia  nobilis  within  three  years  of  importa- 
tion, and  effected  in  a  brilliant  way  the  reno 
\  al  ic or  of  the  famous  Harewood  vine,  a  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  Leaving  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
w.i  ei  ;aged  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright, 
win  re  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hamilton  as  gardener 
to  the  lloi'i:  family,  in  whose  service  he  spent  the 


on  21  days  each.  I  he  wetti  -t  day  of  the  year  was 
October  31,  when  1.56  inch  of  ram  was  registered, 
but  May  17  ran  this  close,  with  1.48  inch. 

"Botanical  Magazine."— The  following 
plants  arc  illustrated,  and  described  in  the  issue 
for    January  : — 

Eria  ornata,  tab.  8,642.—  This  Orchid  was 
originally  known  as  Dendrolirium  ornatum,  but 
the  genus  was  treated  by  Limii.ey  as  a  section 
of    Eria.      Eria    ornata    grows     wild    in    Sumatra, 

Bqi i    and   Java,   and    has    been  met   with   in 

Siam.  The  plant  is  of  robust  growth,  possesses 
large,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  striking- spikes  of 
flowers,  the  orange-red  bracts  that  subtend,  the 
brownish-grey   flowers   being   very   conspicuous. 

Rhododendron  erubescens,  tab.  8,643. — This 
pale  pink  Rhododendron  is  one  of  a  group  of  some 
forty  closely  allied  species  belong  ng  to  the  sec- 
tion Eurhodendron.  It  was  introduced  to  tins 
oountrj    bj    Mr.   E.   H.    Wilso.n   during  his  lirst 

visit  to  China.,  and  specimens  raised  from  seeds 
sen!  by  that  collector  have  flowered  at  (  oombe 
Wood  and  Km  Gardens.  The  plant  is  perfectlj 
hardy,  but  the  blooms  are  apt  to  be  injured  by 
lai  i  frosts. 
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last  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  He  is  survived  by 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
James,  is  gardener  at  Lowther  Castle  to  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  while  his  second  son,  John-,  is  gar- 
dener to  Sir  R.  W.  Buchanan  Jardine,  Bart.. 
i   i-t leinilk,  Lockerbie. 

War  Items.— Private  William  Oliver 
Miller,  Hisrhland  Light  Infantry,  who  has  re 
ceived  the  D.C.M.  for  valour  in  action,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  James  Miller,  nurseryman, 
Berelands,  Rutherglen. 

Private      George      Milne.      1st      Black 

Watch,  is  officially  reported  as  killed  on 
January  2.  Before  the  war  he  was  gardener  at 
Glenlochsee,  Glenshee 

Rainfall  in  1915. -Mr.  W.  Brooks,  Black- 
down  House  Gardens,  Sussex,  informs  us  that 
the  total  rainfall  registered  there  during  1915 
was  41.51  inches.  Rain  fell  on  152  days,  the 
wettest  month  being  December,  during  which 
rain  fell  on  all  but  six  days.  The  driest  month 
was  June,  with  only  six  days  on  which  any  rain 
fell,  April  and  September  coming  next,  with 
seven  each.      In   January  and   February  rain    fi  1! 


Chrysanthemum  foenkulaceum,  tab.  8.644. — 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  steep  rocky  valley 
of  Tenerifte  known  as  Barancos,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting that  there  is  another  Chrysanthemum 
closely  related  which  grows  on  the  upland  rocky 
plain  known  as  The  Caiiadas  at  about  8,000  feet 
elevation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  two 
plants  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
although  they  differ  in  cert  i in  resp  its.  and  are 
distinct  for  horticultural  purposes.  In  cultivation 
the  names  have  been  misapplied,  and  C.  foenicu- 
Iaceum  has  been  grown  in  this  country  for  25 
years  under  the  name  of  the  other  species.  C. 
foeniculaceum  forms  a  shrublet  2-5  feet  high, 
and  beers  numerous  Marguerite-like  flowers.  It 
is  a  suitable  plant  for  the  conservatory  and 
summer  bedding. 

KcNKIA  I.ANCIFOLIA  VAR.  TARDIFLORA,  tab. 
8.645. — The  Funkias  are  useful  garden  plants,  and 
the  one  under  notice  has  the  value  of  blooming 
from  tin-  end  of  September  until  well  into  Novem- 
ber. The  species  which  flower  in  July  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  but  the  origin  of  the  late-flower- 
ing variety  is  obscure.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
■i  dense  globular  head,  and  are  pale  lilac  in  colour. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (LXIV). 


L'AVENIR    HORTICOLE      DE    LA 
BELGIQUE. 

L' Horticulture  beige  trouvait  en  Allemagne 
une  clientele  important*  pour  l'exces  de  sa  pro- 
duction. Malgre  l'extension  de  ses  agglomera- 
tions urbaines  et  de  ses  centres  industriels,  avec 
leur  debouehe  important  pour  les  fleurs,  legumes 
et  fruits,  la  Belgique  horticole  se  trouvait  de 
plus  en  plus  sous  la  dependance  des  marches 
exterieurs.  Plus  que  tous  autres,  ceux  de  l'Est 
lui  etaient  avantageux,  grace  aux  faibles  appro- 
visionn>?ments  locaux,  aux  communications 
rapides  et  a  un  tarif  douanier  qui,  tout  en 
faisant  sentir  ses  effets,  n'etait  cependant  pas 
prohibitif. 

Les  regions  fruitieres  de  Herve,  de  Looz  et 
de  Tongres,  le  Brabant  viticole,  ]e  pays  marai- 
cher  de  Malines,  les  cultures  horticoles  des  en- 
virons de  la  capitale,  de  Gand  et  de  Bruges  ex- 
pediaient,  en  Allemagne  des  quantites  efevees  de 
Pommes,  Poires,  Raisins,  Peches,  Fraises, 
Tomates,  Pommes  de  terre,  Choux-fleurs,  As- 
purges,  Epinards,  fleurs  coupees  et  plantes.  On 
n'est  pas  sans  apprehension,  dans  certains 
milieux,  au  sujet  de  la  situation  qui  sera  faite 
aux  boTticulteurs  beiges  apres  la  guerre. 
D'aucuns  craignent  que  le  debouched  allemand  ns 
soit  perdu  pour  la  Belgique  et  que  l'orientation 
du  commerce  vers  l'approvisionnement  d'autres 
pays  ne  soit  une  source  serieuse  d'embarras,  car 
elle  ne  pourra  se  faire  bien  souvent  sans  une 
transformation  radicale  des  precedes  de  culture 
suivis  jusqu'a  present. 

Pour  ce  qui  nous  concern'?,  nous  ne  sommes 
pas  pessimiste?  sous  ce  rapport.  II  nest  pas 
dnutenx  que  les  conditions  du  commerce  de  la 
Belgique  avec  les  pays  allies  seront  ameIiore?s 
par  des  mesures  prises  par  les  gouvernements  res- 
pectifs.  Beaucoup  de  producteurs  et  d'exporta- 
teurs  seront  amenes  a  etudier  davantage  les 
marches  anglais,  francais,  russe,  americain,  et 
des  a,  present,  certains  interesses  ont  reuni  line 
documentation  importante  au  sujet  du  tra.fic  avec 
ces  debouches.  Mais  nous  eroyons  que  malgre 
les  evenements  qui  se  deroulent  depuis  dix-huit 
mois,  l'Allemagne  continuera  a  acheter  une 
bonne  part.ie  de  la  production  horticole  beige. 

Si  les  Allemands  tiennent  a  boycotter  les  horti- 
culteurs  Beiges  apres  la  guerre,  il  faudra  qu'ils 
assurent  eux-memes  la  production  des  fruits, 
legumes  et  fleurs  qui,  jusqu'a  present,  leur 
venaient  de  l'etranger.  on  bien  qu'ils  restrei- 
gnent.  dans  une  mesure  notable,  l'usage  de  ces 
produits.  Cette  secnnde  hypothese  ne  parait  pas 
pouvoir  se  realiser  car  toute  l'histoire  econo- 
mique  de  la  guerre  a  montre  que  ] 'article  horti- 
cole est  moins  affecte  par  les  crises  qu'on 
ne  1'avait  craint  jusqu'a  present.  Quant  a  la 
limitation,  par  principe,  de  la  consommation, 
nous  ne  eroyons  pas  a.  une  mesure  aussi  heroi'que. 

Reste  le  developpament  de  la  production  in- 
digene qui  automatiquement  contrecarrerait 
l'importation.  A  notre  sens  il  ne  faut  guere  s'y 
arreter. 

L'etranger,  en  particulier  la  Belgique  et  la 
Hollande,  a  une  avance  considerable  pour  la 
production  des  fruits  et  des  legumes.  Par  des 
mesures  de  protection,  le  gouvernement  alle- 
mand pourrait  songer  a  retablir  l'equilibre  ;  mais 
il  y  a  lieu  de  ne  pas  perdre  de  vue  qn'il  s'agit, 
en  l'occurrence,  d'articles  alimentaires,  d'un 
usage  courant,  et  que  la  consommation,  repre- 
sentee par  les  grandes  villes  et  les  centres  indu- 
striels, ne  se  laissera  pas  imposer  lourdement  pour 
assurer  une  vie  artificielle  a  certaines  categories 
de  producteurs.  Ces  impositions  ne  seraient  au 
surplus  pas  de  nature  a  mettre  un  terme  a,  l'im- 
portation, car  lorsque  Particle  est  disponible,  il 


faut  que  Ton  s'en  debarrasse,  ffit-ce  a  perte. 
N'oublions  pas  de  plus  que,  lorsque  la  paix 
interviendra,  les  interets  economiques  des 
diverses  nations  ne  seront  pas  perdus  de  vue. 
Pour  notre  part,  nous  trouvons  legitime  qu'un 
pays  prenne  des  mesures  de  protection  raison- 
nable,  mais  nous  applaudirions  cependant  a  des 
stipulations  rendant  impossible  1'etablissement 
de  droits  "  prohibitif  s  "  qui  peuvent  profiter  a 
quelques  uns  mais  nuisent  a  la  masse  de  la  popu- 
lation indigene  aussi  bien  qu'au  fournisseur 
etranger. 

On  se  fait  de  plus  en  plus  a  l'idee  qu'un  pays, 
pour  etre  prospere,  ne  pent  tendre  a  etre  absolu- 
ment  independant  de  ses  voisins.  Bien  plus,  la 
prosperite  nous  parait  exiger  comme  condition 
sine  qua  non  que  ce  pays  produise  ce  que  sa 
situation  economique  lui  permet  de  produire  a 
un  prix  plus  avantageux  qu'ailleurs.  L'argument 
sentimental  ne  convaincra  pas  les  Allemands ;  le 
plaisir  de  boycotter  ne  leur  fera  pas  abandonner 
ces  spheres  de  leur  activite  economique  oil  ils 
croient  etre  les  maitres,  pour  s'engager  dans 
d'autres  domaines  tres  aleatoires.  Et  s'il  est  in- 
contestable que  dans  certaines  specialites  horti- 
coles ils  sont  parvenus  a  faire  leur  chemin,  il  en 
reste  cependant  beaucoup  d'autres  ou  ils  reste- 
ront  tributaries  de  leurs  voisins.  Non,  les  pro- 
ducteurs de  fruits  de  la  Hesbaye,  les  forceure 
de  Hoeylaert,  la  maraichers  de  Louvain  et  de 
Malines,  les  horticulteurs  des  Flandres  ne  per- 
dront  pas  leur  clientele  allemande,  a  moins 
qu'eux-memes  n'estiment  qu'ils  en  trouvent  une 
meilleure  dans  d'autres  pays  ! 

Et  ce  qui  se  passe  actuellement  en  Belgique 
occupee  confirme  absolument  cette  opinion. 
I/administration  allemande  s'est  trouvee 
heureuse  da  pouvoir  disposer  de  la  recolte  des 
Pommes  de  terre  hatives  de  la  region  malinoise, 
un  service  special  avait  meme  ete  organise  pour 
le  transport  en  Allemagne.  Plus  tard,  l'Obst- 
zentrale  fut  cree  avec  mission,  de  reserver  a, 
l'Allemagne  toute  la  production  beige  de  fruits 
et  de  legumes.  Nous  avons  relate  ici  meme  les 
mesures  auxquelles  ce  service  a  en  recours  pour 
faire  apprecier  en  Allemagne  des  produits  beiges 
tels  que  la  Chicoree-Witloof,  peu  connus  duns 
osrtaines  villes.  Elle  a  repandu  davantage  la 
reputation  de  la  production  horticole  de  la  Bel- 
gique, et  apres  la  guerre  la  consommation  alle- 
mande ne  demandera  pouvoir  s'approvisionner 
en  Belgique.  S'il  en  fallait  d'autres  preuves, 
il  suffirait  de  rappeler  les  appcls  reiteres  des 
Allemaaids  aux  intermediaires  neutres  pour  en 
obtenir  des  produits  horticoles,  et  l'emploi 
courant  de  fleurs  du  Midi,  article  non  indis- 
pensable. Si  le  trafic  continue  en  temps  de 
guerre,  sera-t-il  arrete  apT&s  la  conclusion  de  la 
paix? 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Aux    Halles    Centrales    de    Paris.— Nous 

avons  signale  les  mesures  prises  par  la 
Prefecture  de  police  a,  Paris  en  vue  de  mettre 
fin  au  regime  du  "regrat."  Les  approvision- 
neurs  protestent  contre  la  reglementation,  tout 
en  se  declarant  adversaires  du  commerce  des  re- 
grattiers.  Vendredi  dernier,  une  reunion  de 
protestation  a  eu  lieu  au  Palais  des  Fetes.  Des 
orateurs  y  ont  fait  ressortir  que  1 'arrete  etait 
de  nature  a  apporter  de  graves  perturbations 
dans  l'agriculture  nationale  en  meme  temps  que 
dans  l'approvisionnement  de  la  ville  de  Paris. 
Un  ordre  du  jour  demandant  le  retrait  des  pres- 
criptions fut  adopte  a  l'unanimite  de  l'assernblee, 
composee  d'approvisionneurs  et  de.  cultivateurs 
des  environs  de  Paris. 


L'IMPORTATION       DE       FRUITS      EN      GRANDE 

Bretagne.  — Les  frets  montent  de  facon  alar- 
mante  et  le  gouvernement  britannique  s'occupe 
de  reduire  les  achats  a  l'etranger.  Alors  que  is 
tonnage  disponible  est  reduit  dans  des  propor- 
tions enormes,  tant  de  bateaux  etant  requis  pour 
les  transports  militaires,  la  demande  pour  la 
consommation  ordinaire   d'a  pas   diminu£. 

Les  journaux  annoncent  que  bientot  l'importa- 
tion des  produits  de  luxe  sera  limitee,  de  facon 
a  rendre  disponibles  un  certain  nombre  de 
bateaux.  L'effet  sur  les  tarifs  de  transport  serait 
d'autant  plus  sensible  que  la  plupart  de  ces  pro- 
duits prennent  une  place  enorme  dans  les  cales. 
La  mesure  frapperait  en  particulier  les  fruits, 
dont  les  envois  sont  considerables.  Elle  parait 
cependant  devoir  rencontrer  de  vives  resistances 
de  la  part  des  commissionnaires  dont  les  opera- 
tions sont  avant  tout  basees  sur  l'importation. 

En  l'absence  de  details  il  est  impossible  de 
dire  si  la  regie  sera  generale  et  s'appliquera 
aussi  aux  pays  allies.  Panmi  les  neutres 
1'Espagne  et  l'Amerique  seraient  particuliere- 
ment  frappees,  car  ce  sont  les  grands  fournis- 
seurs  de  Raisin,  Oranges,  Pommes.  La  prohi- 
bition ne  s'appliquerait  pas  aux  Bananes,  parce 
que  la  valeur  alimentaire  de  ce  fruit  serait  par- 
ticulierement  appreciee.  Nul  doute  que  la.lutte 
contre  la  "  Banane  "  qui  fut  menfe  auparavant 
dans  certains  milieux,  n'y  trouve  une  recrudes- 
cence d'activite,  et  des  a  present  nous  relevons 
dans  la  presse  des  appreciations  commentant  peu 
favorablement  l'exception  faite,  parce  que  la 
Banane  devrait  etre  consideree  comme  un  article 
de  luxe  de  la  classe  populaire,  qu'il  n'y  a  pas 
lieu  de  soustraire  la  campagne  pour  la  limita- 
tinn   des   depenses. 

Les  poemieres  Fraises.- II  y  a  quelques 
jours  les  Fraises  nouvelles  ont  fait  leur  appari- 
tion ;ni  marche"  de  Covent  Harden.  Contraire- 
ment  a  l'usage  etalbli  au  Continent,  ces  fruits 
sont  vendus  au  poids.  L'emballage  est  moins  soi- 
gneux,  le  producteur  se  contentant  de  presenter 
les  fruits  pele-mele,  sur  un  l't  de  feuilles,  dans 
les  petites  boites  de  bois  coupe. 

Les  Fruits  du  Cap.— Les  arrivages  recents 
sont  assez  abondants  et  renferment  de  beaux 
fruits;  malheureusement  beaucoup  ont  souffertdu 
transport.  La  demande  est  peu  active  et  les 
Peches  s'ohtierui'Snt  qua  des  prix  moins  eleves 
que  de  coutunH'. 


KORT    OVERZICHT   VOOR   DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Weleens  wordt  de  vrees  uitgedrukt  dat  de 
Belgische  Tuinbouw  zijn  afzet  zal  verliezen  dien 
hij  vroeger  in  Duitschland  vond.  In  onze  oogen 
bestaat  daar  geen  gevaar  voor. 

Belgie  en  Holland  hebben  '?en  onbetwistbaren 
voorsprong  in  zake  fruit-en  groenten-roortbrengst 
on  zelfs  inkomrechten  zijn  niet  voldoende  om 
dien  voorsprong  te  doen  imhalen.  Ook  zullen 
de  Duitschers  waarschijnlijk  gelukkig  zijn  voort 
te  gaan  voedsel  uit  Belgie  te  trekken. 

Er  zou  spraak  zijn  den  invoer  van  fruit  in 
Engeland  te  verbieden  :  men  verlangt  min  in  den 
vreemde  te  koopen  en  tevens  meer  schepen  be- 
schikbaar  te  stellen  voor  ander  vervoer. 

Amerika  en  Spanje  zouden  rooral  door  den 
maatregel  getroffen  worden.  Voor  Bananen 
wordt  van  eene  uitzondering  gesproken,  wat 
echter  niet  zonder  tegenstand  schijnt  aangenomen 
te  zullen  worden. 

Aard'bezien  werden  over  eenige  dagen  in 
Covent  Garden  te  koop  geboden.  Kaapvrnchten 
zijn  wel  beschikbaar  en  niet  duur. 
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RHODODENDRONS   AND    LIME. 

"  We  went  especially  after  seed  of  an  especial 
Rhododendron,  a  species  of  rare  beauty,  and  the 
only  one  I  have  so  far  not  seen  on  limestone." 

The  horticultural  mind  is  naturally  conserva- 
tive, and  gardeners  are  apt  to  frown  on  any 
sudden  departure  from  the  tenets  of  tradition,  so 
that  notwithstanding  the  classic  example  of  a 
limestone  Rhododendron  furnished  by  that  old 
garden  plant,  R.  hirsutum,  the  suggestion  that 
Rhododendrons  grow  naturally  on  limestone  in 
any  part  of  the  world  is  sure  to  be  met  with 
incredulity. 

■  No  one,  however,  can  have  taken  much  in- 
terest in  the  literature  of  the  flora  of  Western 
China  without  noticing  the  frequent  association 
of  Rhododendron  with  limestone;  indeed,  the 
two  are  associated  so  often  as  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  natural  conditions  under  which 
many  species  of  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  grow 
in  that  country  are  calculated  to  modify  one  of 
the  prime  beliefs  on  which  horticultural  folk 
have  been  nurtured   for  so   long. 

It  is  known  that  limestone  enters  largely  into 
the  geological  formation  of  Western  China,  and 
that  it  is  particularly  in  evidence  in  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Yunnan  and  Szechuan,  on  which  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  abundant;  this  is  an  unusual  state 
of  affairs,  and  in  seeking  for  some  explanation 
of  it  the  gardener  will  doubtless  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  a  de- 
posit of  humus  has  formed  on  the  rock,  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  the  shrubs  to  root  in.  At  the 
elevation  at  which  the  Rhododendrons  occur 
(8.500-14.000  feet),  the  rainfall  must  be  consider- 
able, and  in  the  process  of  time  the  formation  of 
acid  humus,  even  on  limestone,  would  follow,  of 
course  within  the  limits  of  vegetation. 

Henry  has  observed  that  Rhododendrons  grow 
magnificently  at  Clonbrock  in  Co.  Galway.  in 
thr>  acid  humus  of  an  old  Oak  wood  on  lime- 
stone rock,  and  that  in  the  most  typical  lime- 
stone area  in  Ireland,  to  wit.  Burren,  in  Co. 
Clare,  ericaceous  plants  flourish  in  the  surface 
humus.  E.  H.  Wilson  tell  us+  that  the  speciality 
of  Wa-Wu-shan,  "  a  gigantic  upthrust  of  hard 
pnestone  9.200  feet  high,"  is  the  abundant  carpet 
of  Sphagnum-moss  on  the  summit,  and  that  this 
moss  also  occurs  on  the  sister  mountain,  Wa-shan, 
as  well  as  virtually  on  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Laolin  range  on  the  Tibetan  border  at  from 
8,000-11.500  feet.  It  is  not  to  b-  supposed  that 
the  moss  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  Tock,  but 
the  climatic  conditions  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  Sphagnum  in  such  circumstances  would  be 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  acid  humus,  as 
well  as,  inter  alia,  the  wonderful  wealth  of  Rho- 
dodendron of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

Assuming  the  presence  of  humus,  the  con- 
junction of  Rhododendron  and  limestone  is  not 
so  fantastic  as  it  may  have  appeared  at  first 
I  glance;  and  if  the  humus  is  not  always  present, 
and  Rhododendrons  are  found  growing  in 
physical  contact  with  the  limestone,  botanists, 
plant  physiologists  and  gardeners  alike  will  be 
faced   with  a  problem  of  extraordinary   interest. 

Doubts  that  will  naturally  arise  on  the  sub- 
ject can  only  be  cleared  up  by  those  who  have 
botanised  in  the  regions  concerned,  and  till  quite 
lately  there  has  been  a  tantalising  reticence  with 
regard  to  the  point  on  the  part  of  those  qualified 
to  deal  with  it.  One  may  search  the  published 
writings  of  the  few  men  able  to  speak  from  first- 
hand knowledge,  without  finding  any  direct  re- 
ference to  it.  Neither  David,  Delavay  nor 
Farges  seem  to  have  touched  upon  the  question. 
nor  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain has  Henry  dealt  with  it.  In  A  Naturalist 
in  Western  China  the  intimate  association  of 
Rhododendron  and  limestone  is  not  discussed, 
though  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  many 

"  E.  Farrerin  Oard.  Chrim.,  May  29.  1915,  p.  289. 
t  A  Naturalist  in  Western  China,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  230-7. 


of  the  Rhododendrons  Wilson  described  so  well 
were  found  on  limestone.     For  instance  : — 

"  How  the  Rhododendrons  find  a  foothold  on 
these  wild  crags  and  cliffs  is  a  marvel.  .  .  . 
Beneath  them  Sphagnum-moss  luxuriates.  On 
bare  exposed  cliff's  I  gathered  two  diminutive 
species  of  Rhododendron. "X 

The  Land  of  the  Blue  Poppy  brings  us  no 
nearer  an  authoritative  pronouncement.  Helmslry 
and  Dunn,  too,  had  nothing  to  say  about  it,  nor 
had  Breitschneider  or  Diels.  In  Plantae 
Davidianae  the  subject  is  ignored,  and  Franchet 
does  not  appear  to  have  touched  upon  it  else- 
where :  in  Plantae  Wilsonianae  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  lime  in  connection  with  Rhododendrons, 
nor  is  there  in  Plantae  Forrestianae. 

It  is  only  in  the  present  year  that  some  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  fittingly 
enough  by  the  latest  recruit  to  the  small  band 
of  botanical  explorers  of  Western  China,  the 
man  whose  words  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Objection  may  properly  be  taken  that  Farrer's 
words  do  not  definitely  exclude  th,?  presence  of 
humus,  and  while  that  is  so  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, he  tells  us  later  on  that  : — 

"  For  awhile  we  stood  pondering  on  the  wide 
beck-bed,  with  a  great  glossy-leaved  tree  Rhodo- 
dendron springing  everywhere  in  seedlings  from 
the    fine    limestone    shingle.   .   .   ."§ 

So  much  for  all  that  seems  as  yet  to  have  found 
its  way  into  public  print  on  a  matter  of  consider- 
iportance  to  horticulture.  It  is  little  enough 
and  rightly  will  not  be  sufficient  to  convince  thr> 
cautious  reasoning  cultivator ;  he  will  need 
further  evidence  from  an  authoritative  source, 
and  it  is  to  hand,  for  recently  the  return  <>f 
Forrest  from  his  last  expedition  has  made  it 
possible  to  address  a  direct  question  on  the  sub- 
ject to  an  authority  second  to  none.  His  answer 
is  best   given   in   his  own   words:  — 

"Since  my  firsts  journey  to  the  Yunnan  High- 
lands I  have  don-  my  utmost  to  impress  upon 
growers  Hie  fact  thai  the  Rhododendrons  of  that 
particular  legion  do  grow  on  and  in  limestone. 
The  roots  of  the  majority  of  the  species  cer- 
tain^ penetrate  tli  •  rocks,  though  not  all.  I 
have  secured  photographs  which  would  be  of 
great,  assistance  in  proving  what  I  say." 

This  is  definite  enough,  but  it  may  be  objected 
that  there  is  lini""  and  lime,  and  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  Rhododendrons  from  the  lime- 
stone mountains  of  Western  China  will  flourish 
in  English  gardens,  where  lime  usually  takes  the 
form  of  chalk,  and  less  often  that  of  oolitic  lime- 
stone ;  moreover,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  nothing 
short  of  actual  experiment  is  likely  to  convince 
cultivators  on  a  point  as  to  which  they  will 
naturally  entertain  a  good  deal   of  scepticism. 

To  assist  in  elucidating  the  question^  in  the 
course  of  last  year  Professor  Bayl-y  Balfour 
kindly  sent  the  writer  a  set  of  seedlings  of 
various  Asiatic  species  of  Rhododendron  for  trial 
in  calcareous  soil.  These  were  planted  in 
August.  1914,  in  the  naturally  calcareous  ground 
of  a  garden  on  the  chalk  hills  of  East  Berkshire  ; 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  chalk  to  the  whole  of 
the  soil  in  the  bed  is  not  at  present  known,  but 
it  is  obviously  considerable,  and  in  order  to  leave 
no  loophole  for  doubt  more  has  been  added. 

The  experiment  has  been  in  progress  no  m,<re 
than  sixteen  months,  and  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
draw  a  definite  conclusion  from  it  as  a  whole  ; 
it  has,  however,  already  obviously  lasted  long 
enough  for  some  few  plants  that  are  dead  and 
others  that  are  dying;  a  number  are  very  much 
where  they  were  fifteen  months  ago,  and,  mir-i- 
bile  dictu,  several  of  the  rest  have  made  growth 
that  would  be  astonishing  in  any  case,  and  is 
still  more  so  in  view  of  the  wretched  character 
of  the  soil. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  plants  that  so  far  are 
at   home  in  the  chalky  soil     comprise  many  of 

t  A  Naturalist  in  Western  China,  Vol.  I.,  p.  249.  The 
italics  are  the  present  writer  s. 

i  Gard.  Chron.,  June  12,  1915,  p.  325.  The  italics  are  the 
present  writer's. 


the  small  and  very  small-leaved  species,  though 
R.  calophytum,  the  only  species  with  large 
leaves  included  in  the  experiment,  is  doing  well. 
Wilson  described  this  as  a  tree,  and  reported  it 
as  larger  than  any  species  in  Western  Szechuan. 

Of  species  with  medium-sized  leaves,  a  dis- 
tinct looking  plant  with  foliagie  of  an  uncommon 
olive-green  colour,  and  to  which  the  label  Bal- 
fourianum  is  attached,  has  grown  apace. II  Hun- 
newellianum  has  unusually  narrow  pointed  leaves, 
and  those  of  Wiltonii  are  thicker  than  most,  with' 
curiously  reticulated  surface,  brown  felted  on 
the  under  side.  No  fault  is  to  be  found  -with 
the  growth  of  R.  haematodes  or  R.  dichroan- 
thum,  a  Tali  plant. 

The  smaller-leaved  section  includes  David- 
sonianum,  a  Tachien-lu  species,  lutescens  from 
Mupin,  ambiguum,  polylepis  and  longesqua- 
matum,  all  three,  according  to  Wilson,  common 
plants  of  Western  Szechuan;  Augustinii  comes 
from  Western  Hupe-h,  and  to  all  these  may  be 
added  adenogynum,  as  well  as  a  species  marked 
A.F. ,  and  which  I  am  unable  to  identify. 

Four  of  the  very  small-leaved  species  are 
flourishing,  and  these  are  Hanceanum,  a  Mupin 
species,  micranthum,  longistylum,  and  an  un- 
named plant. 

R.  Tao?mosum  has  not  been  included  in  the 
experiment,  since  it  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  this  species  from  Yunnan  is  remark- 
ably tolerant  of  lime  provided  it  is  grown  in 
lime-bearing  soil  ab  initio.  To  transfer  a  grown 
plan!  of  this  species  from  an  acid  soil  to  one 
containing  lime  in  fair  proportion  is,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  to  court  certain  failure. 

When  Deceived  the  various  plants  were  small 
and  with  little  or  no  ball  to  the  roots,  and 
curiosity  on  the  point  getting  the  hetter  of  dis 
l,  investigation  has  set  at  rest  all  question 
of  the  roots  being  well  into  the  surrounding  soil. 
The  plants  have  had  no  especial  care,  and  have 
had  to  take  the  weather  as  it  came.H 

An  isolated  experiment  over  a  short  period  of 
time  and  on  a  small  scale  should  not  be  made 
the  basis  for  extravagant  notions  as  to  the 
general  suitability  of  any  group  of  Chinese 
Rhododendrons  for  use  on  calcareous  soils,  but 
i  lie  result  of  the  trial,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  justi- 
fies the  hope  that  something  of  the  kind  may  be 
undertaken  on  a  larger  scale  and  under  condi- 
tions enabling  the  many  interesting  ecological 
and  physiological  questions  involved  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  same  time.     A.  Grove. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Fdit„rs  do  not  hold  themselres  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  b>/  correspondents.) 
Lime-wash  for  Fruit  Trees  (see 
pp.  38,  52). — I  have  read  with  interest  the  dis- 
cussion by  various  contributors  on  the  subject 
of  aphis  eggs  and  lime-washing.  As  regards 
Southern  Grower's  experiment  with  lime  mix- 
tures, I  venture  to  anticipate  (though,  I  fear, 
late  in  the  day)  his  probable  results.  If  he  has 
used  size  with  hot  or  unslaked  lime  mixture  he 
will  find  the  wash  run  and  give  no  thickness  of 
coat.  If  the  lime  mixture  was  cold  and 
well  slaked  (say,  after  six  hours)  the  mixture 
will  be  improved,  but  will  wash  off  with  rain.  If 
he  is  lucky  and  gets  the  glue  at  exactly  the  right 
temperature — moderately  warm — he  will  obtain 
a  very  resistant  coat.  Both  lime  and  cement  and 
lime  and  plaster  of  paris  were  failures  here.  The 
same  applies  to  the  addition  of  milk,  as  advised 
by  M.  N.  Many  of  these  substances  often  advo- 
cated may  secure  adhesiveness  when  the  coat  re- 
quired is  only  a  thin  one,  as  for  whitewashing 
walls  or  marking  tennis-courts,  but  the  problem 
is  much  more  difficult  when  a  thick  coat  is  re- 
quired, as  in  lime-washing  to  cover  eggs  as  big 
as  those  of  aphis.  I  do  not  believe  that  6uccess 
will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  lias  lime,  and  I 

[I  Prof.  Balfour  is  of  opinion  that  the  identification  of  this 
species  may  need  reconsideration. 

^1  When  artificial  watering  has  been  necessary  it  has  tieen 
done  with  water  from  the  chalk,  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  lime  in  suspension. 
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would  caution  anyone  from  trying  it  except  on 
an  experimental  scale.  As  regards  the  use  of 
size  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Durham,  success  may 
be  obtained  it'  used  with  cold  well-slaked  lime 
together  with  the  small  proportion  of  potassium 
dichromate.  Details  and  quantities  may  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Report,  Agric.  and  Hort. 
Research  Station,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol,  1914, 
p.  87.  I  should  like  to  state  in  this  connection 
that  1  have  no  recollection  of  obtaining  the  idea 
of  the  use  of  dichromate  either  from  Dr.  Dur- 
ban] or  from  anyone  else.  Its  use  has  at  Lung 
Ashton  been  attended  with  success,  and  the 
amount  of  size  (or  rather  hide  glue)  in  the 
formula  used  was  enough  to  bind  the  lime 
together.  As  regards  Dr.  Durham's  second  point, 
that  "the  opaque  lime  tends  to  shelter  the  light 
from  the  chromated  gelatine,"  I  can  only  assure 
him  that  the  difficulty  was  not  in  getting  too 
little  action,  but  in  getting  too  much.  If  more 
dichromate  than  that  in  the  formula  : — Lime, 
30  lbs.  ;  glue,  2  lbs.  ;  dichromate,  |  oz.  ;  water, 
10  gallons — was  used,  the  first  result  was  that  a 
very  hard  but  brittle  coat  was  obtained,  and  a 
still  further  increase  resulted  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  mixture  altogether  in  that  it 
"thinned"  badly  on  being  applied.  I  venture 
to  think  that  growers  will  agree  that  a  double 
spraying  would  be  out  of  the  question,  owing 
to  the  expense,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  consider 
its  possibilities.  So  far  I  have  not  found  direct 
evidence  that  the  lime  coat  of  the  second  year's 
spraying  washes  off  more  easily  than  the  first, 
but  it  is  a  point  to  consider.  The  lime-glue- 
dichromate  mixture  was  worked  out  in  the 
laboratory,  the  various  mixtures  being  tested 
by  being  poured  on  to  glass  slides.  There 
is  one  further  point  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion. So  far  as  experience  goes  here  every 
cover  coat,  no  matter  how  adhesive,  will 
tend  to  split  if  put  on  before  a  certain 
(unknown)  date.  I  have  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  at  the  so-called 
"ascent  of  sap  "  there  is  a  comparatively  sudden 
swelling  of  the  stem  and  larger  boughs  of  a  tree, 
and  that  this  enough  to  split  off  any  coat  of 
wash.  This  idea  is  not  proved  yet,  but  I  hope 
to  t°st  it  this  soring.  As  regards  the  effect  of 
frost  on  the  autumn  generation  of  aphides  as 
quoted  by  Southern  Grower,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  suggestion.  Whether  or  not  frost 
has  a  direct  effect  seems  uncertain.  That  it  has 
an  indirect  one  I  beli-ve.  A.  pomi  lavs  its  eggs 
in  great  quantity  on  a  few  twisis,  while  A.  sorbi 
scatters  them  very  diffusely.  The  former  began 
egg-laying  near  the  beginning  of  October  at  Long 
Ashton.  but  A.  sorbi.  so  far  as  I  know,  not  until 
the  20th.  Frost  set  in  on  November  14,  as  a 
result  of  which  leaves  began  to  fall  in  fair 
quantity,  taking  with  them  many  aphides  which 
had  not  yet  reached  the  egg-laying  stage.  I  doubt 
whether  these  aphides  ever  reached  the  tree 
again.  If  leaf  fall  had  occurred  earlier  more 
would  have  been  destroyed  and  far  fewer  eggs 
would  have  been  laid.  As  it  is,  eggs  of  aphis 
are  common  here,  and  given  favourable  condi- 
tions might  be  troublesome.  A.  H.  Lees,  Univer- 
sity  of  Bristol  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Research  Station. 

In  reply  to  Southern   Grower  as  to  the 

chemical  nature  of  acetylene  gas  refuse,  my  e>' 
perience  is  that  it  is  not  harmful  to  dormant 
fruit  trees.  Gooseberry  bushes  have  been 
treated  for  several  winters  with  acetylene  refuse 
as  a  preventive  against  birds  eating  the  buds, 
and  the  material  has  made  no  difference  to  the 
bushes,  as  they  continued  to  bear  the  usual  crop 
ot  fruit.  Like  others,  I  have  also  tried  th:s 
refuse  as  a  dressing  for  the  soil,  and  although 
I  have  noticed  no  improvement  on  the  crop, 
there  was  no  harm  done.  As  I  have  given 
acetylene  gas  refuse  a  fair  trial,  both  on  root 
and  branch,  I  am  confident  as  to  the  safety  :n 
using  it  for  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees.  D.  It.  /,'. 

Gladiolus  Hvr^ids.-Iu  vour  review  of  the 
article  (January  15)  on  the  origin  of  the  modern 
races  of  Gladiolus  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hottes  in  t 
Journal  of  Heredity  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
parentage  of  the  original  G.  gandavensis  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  type  is  still  in  existence,  and 
may  be  seen  in  cottage  gardens  in  Wales  and 
Cornwall   and   Devon   growing  as  an   established 


perennial  in  large  clumps  that  have  evidently 
been  undisturbed  for  years.  In  my  article  on 
the  florist's  Gladiolus  (January  8)  I  gave  the 
parentage  as  psittacinus  X  cardinalis  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  who  says  "not 
psittacinus  X  oppositiflorus  as  Herbert  sup- 
posed."* It  is  an  opinion  one  cannot  lightly  ques- 
tion, and  I  do  not  know  the  grounds  of  it.  but 
I  have  always  thought  that  Herbert  was  perhaps 
after  all  right,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  original 
C.  gandavensis  was  derived  from  G.  ramosus 
(—  G.  oppositiflorus  x  cardinalis)  crossed  with 
(G.  psittacinus  as  Mr.  Hottes  states.  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  in  his  paper  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Plant-breeding  and  Hybridisation,  New 
York.  1902,  says  "Many  growers  have  little 
■doubt  that  the  original  gandavensis  .  .  .  was 
produced  by  a  union  of  psittacinus  with  some- 
thing of  the  oppositiflorus  type,  instead  of  with 
G.  cardinalis,  as  so  often  claimed.  We  have 
grown  many  direct  hybrids  of  psittacinus  and 
its  allies  with  oppositiflorus  and  floribundus  that 
appeared  quite  identical  with  gandavensis  (the 
type)  .  .  .  while,  on  the  other  hand,  repeated 
attempts,  extending  over  many  seasons,  to 
hybridise  cardinalis  with  psittacinus  and  its. 
allies  have  uniformly  failed.  This  is  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  one  European  investigator, 
and  may  be  taken  to  almost  conclusively  settle 
the  matter."  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  his- 
torical interest  only,  and  of  no  importance  horti- 
culturally  or  scientifically,  for  all  three  species, 
cardinalis.  oppositiflorus  and  psittacinlie  were 
certainly  included  in  the  parentage  of  the  Ganda- 
vensis race  that  has  come  down  to  us.  at  any 
rate,  from  the  time  of  Souchet.  I  think  also 
that  G.  blandus  was  certainly  used,  and  is 
apparent  in  some  varieties,  though  it  is  very 
likely  that  few  blandus  hybrids  have  survived 
shli  :.  As  it  do?s  not  give  good  results  generally 
in  crossing,  these  would  tend  to  be  eliminated. 
Of  the  parentage  of  princeps  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  who  raised  it.  states  that  "  it 
came  from  seed  of  cruentus  x  Childsii,'  and 
the  characters  of  cardinalis,  Saundersii  and 
cruentus  are  clearly  predominant.  It  is.  how- 
ever, apparently  in  some  degree  a  mutation,  or 
new  break,  for  he  adds  that  "attempts  to  repro- 
duce princeps  by  repeating  the  original  cross 
have  always  failed."  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  the  blue  Gladioli  are  due  chiefly  to  G. 
papilio,  though  the  depth  of  colour  in  some  of 
the  varieties  is  certainly  very  surprising  and 
difficult  to  account  for,  as  papilio  is  compara- 
tively a  light  and  reddish  purple.  A  very  dis- 
tinct character  of  papilio  is  that  the  ground 
colour  is  not  uniform,  but  is  "nettled,'  or 
"  tesselated."  and  this  may  nearly  atways  be 
seen  in  "  blue "  varieties,  especially  when  the 
colour  thins  out.  I  have  used  papilio  and  have 
raised  varieties  with  very  dark  purple  or  indigo 
flowers,  darker  than  Baron  J.  Hiilot  or  La  Nuit, 
almost  as  dark  as  a  "black"  Pansy.  How  the 
intensification  of  colour  in  floweTS  is  produced 
is  a  problem  well  worth  investigating,  as  being 
a  possible  instance  of  an  addition  of  a  new 
factor  ;  that  is,  new  in  the  sense  of  being  an 
extra  factor  even  if  it  is  only  a  reduplication 
of  one  already  existing.  Such  reduplication 
cannot  occur  in  normal  reproduction,  owing  to 
the  reduction  divisions  of  the  maturation  pro- 
cess, and  being  a  species  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  factor  already  exists  as  a  "double 
dose,"  unless  there  is  an  undiscovered  dark 
form  of  papilio.  Otherwise  Mendel  ism  seems 
to  offer  no  other  explanation  than  that  colour 
inhibiting  factors  are  dropped  out,  which  is  not 
altogether  satisfying  in  the  present  case.  A.  J. 
Bliss. 

[Colour-intensifying  factors  are  known  to  "xist. 
Such  factors,  though  not  a  source  of  colour  in 
themselves,  are  able  to  deepen  a  colour  pro- 
duced by  other  factors.  It  seems  probable  that 
such  an  intensifi'?r  brought  am  by  the  other 
parent  accounts  for  the  darkening  of  the  colour 
of  G.  papilio. — Eds.] 

Root-Cuttings  and  "Spouts."  Referring 
to  a  note  of  my  exhibit  to  R.H.S.  Scientific  Com- 
mittee (Gard.  Chron.,  p.  53)  I  should  like  to 
add  a  few  words.  The  point  was  that  all  the 
plants  (about  60)  raised  as  root-cuttings  from 
Bouvardia     Bridesmaid,     pinkish-white     double, 

*  Baker,  Ilavdb'ok  qf  the  Irideae. 


were  Hogarth,  carnation-scarlet  double.  My  at- 
tention was  called  to  this  subject  by  the  lecture 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson  to  the  Horticultural  Club, 
in  which  he  stated  that  root-cuttings  of  double 
Bouvardias  had  been  known  to  produce  singles. 
Now.  since  shoots  formed  from  true  roots  arise 
endogenously  as  buds  from  the  plerome  or  "  core  " 
of  the  plant,  whenever  root-cuttings  give  plants 
different  from  those  raised  as  stem-cuttings,  the 
plant  must  be  what  Baur  calls  a  "  periclinal 
chimaera,"  having  a  core  of  one  variety  and  a 
covering  or  cortex  of  another.  The  most  familial 
examples  are  the  variegated  forms  of  Pelar- 
gonium and  numerous  other  plants  which  have  a 
white  covering  over  a  green  core.  Such  plants 
give  plain  green  shoots  from  their  root-cuttings 
and  also  from  those  adventitious  buds  which  are 
formed  in  internodes  of  the  stem  (see  Gard. 
Chron.,  1867,  pp.  952,  1,000).  The  term 
"  sport  "  may  no  doubt  be  applied  to  these  cases ; 
but  if  it  be  so  used  the  question  arises  whether 
many  other  examples  of  sporting  are  not  really 
instances  of  the  breaking  through  of  the  central 
tissues,  which  thus  exhibit  characteristics 
normally  hidden.  Plants  in  this  condition  are. 
obviously  of  great  significance  to  students  of 
genetics.  The  case  of  Regal  Pelargoniums,  also 
quoted  by  Mr.  Pearson,  is  under  investigation 
here,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
other  possible  examples.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  supply  Pyrus  japonica  variegata  ?  This 
plant  is  quoted  by  Thomas  Meehan  (loc.  cit.)  as 
coming  true  from  root-cuttings.  IF.  Bateson] 
Jo/in  Innes  Horticultural  Institution. 

In  the  early  'eighties  the  double-flowered 

Bouvardia  Alfred  N'.'umer  was  sent  here  from 
America,  where  it  originated  as  a  sport  from  a  , 
garden  variety — Davidsonii.  Some  plants  of 
this  variety  were  imported  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and  as  the  demand  for 
it  was  very  great  I  propagated  it  to  the  utmost 
extent  by  means  both  of  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  and  of  the  roots.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  cuttings  from  the  shoots,  as  they 
all  retained  their  true  doable  form.  It  was, 
however,  different  with  those  propagated  from 
roots,  as  many  of  them  (roughly  one-half)  bore 
the  single  blossoms  of  B.  Davidsonii.  Though 
I  obtained  a  good  stock  by  means  of  root  cut- 
tings, it  was  necessary  to  flower  every  plant 
propagated  in  this  way  before  it  could  be  sent 
out.  Once  they  flowered  true  we  never  found 
that  they  reverted  to  the  single  form,  nor  of  the 
vast  numbers  distributed  did  w~e  hear  of  any 
complaint  on  that  score.      W.  T. 

Frost  and  Vegetation.— Can  it  be  that 
frost  has  a  hastening  influence  on  vegetation? 
Though  the  ground  here  was  frost-bound  for. 
weeks  previous  to  Christmas,  in  a  very  short 
time  thereafter,  though  the  temperature  was 
still  low.  flowers  began  to  appear — Snowdrops, 
Primroses,  Plepaticas  (the  white,  as  usual,  first), 
Periwinkles  (both  major  and  minor  varieties), 
Erysimum,  Winter  Aconite,  Lithospermum 
prostratum  and  various  Hellebores.  Helle- 
bores angustifolius  is  the  finest  of  the 
Christmas  Rose  section  of  this  genus  at  pre- 
sent :  H.  altifolius  has  only  a  few  flowers  left, 
the  greater  portion  having  been  used  at  Christ- 
mas. There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  identity  of  the  latter.  I  have  seen  a 
recommendation  to  lift  the  plants  and  force  them 
into  flower  for  Christmas,  but  here  they  begin 
flowering  in  October  and  continue  all  through 
November  and  December.  This  species  is  one 
of  the  good  things  the  late  Miss  Francis  Hope 
gave  me  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  it  has 
hitherto  remained  constant  in  opening  its  flowers 
as  I  have  just  stated.     R.  P.  Brotherston. 

Rhododendron  noble»nuni.-  A  tine  specij 
men  of  Rhododendron  nobleanum  is  in  full 
flower  here.  The  plant  measures  10  feet  in 
height  and  about  14  feet  through.  Two  years 
ago  it  flowered  very  profusely  in  November  and 
December.  Usually  when  it  flowers  in  January 
it  flowers  again  the  following  November.  The 
plant  is  about  fifty  years  old,  and  stands  among 
the  Rhododendrons  on  the  bed  of  an  old  lake 
which  was  drained  dry  when  the  cemetery  was 
formed.  /.  D.  Robertson,  City  of  London  Cemn- 
tery  and  Crematorium,  Manor  Pail:. 
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Potting  Bedding  Plants  (see  p.  39). 
— Because  I  urged  economy  in  the  matter  of 
cleaning  the  pots  in  preparation  for  re-potting, 
your  correspondent  is  surprised  that  T  should 
also  advise  shifting  the  plants  into  5-inch  pots. 
In  the  one  instance  the  economy  suggested 
makes  very  little,  if  indeed  any,  difference  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  by  my  method  of 
repotting  I  secure  larger  and  bettsr  plants. 
As  to  whether  the  grower  has  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  plants  of  the  larger  size,  w 
whether  the  accommodation  can  be  put  to  better 
use  in  other  ways,  is  another  question,  which 
only  the  man  on  the  spot  can  decide.  II'.  /•' 
Howies. 

The  Effects -of  Frost  and  Cold  on 
Chrysanthemum  Flowfrs.— It  is  a  risky 
undertaking  and  a  waste  of  time  to  grow  indoor 
Chrysanthemums  for  flowering  throughout  the 
winter  months  in  unhealed  glasshouses,  as  the 
severe  weather  of  November  and  December  last 
year  proved.  The  effects  of  frost  and  cold  not 
"inly  retard  the  flowering  of  these  plants,  but 
reduce  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  in  some 
cases  completely  change  the  colour,  so  that 
one  would  almost  tliink  the  plants  had  been 
wrongly  labelled.  For  instance,  Mary  Richard 
son,  instead  of  being  reddish-salmon,  has  flowers 
of  canary  yellow.  Two  plants  of  F.  W.  Smith 
— a  rich  pink-flowered  variety— have  produced 
white  Sowers,  while  the  old  white  pompon, 
Soeur  Melanie,  has  many  small  flowers  which 
are  of  very  little,  use.     I)    A.,  Midlothian. 
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ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

January  25. — There  was  a  small  exhib  ! 
connection    with   the    fortnightly    meeting 
on   Tuesday   last,    in   the   Vincent    Squan     II 
Westminster.     Many  of  the  exhibits  in  the  floral 
section   were  of  the  same  character  as    ai    n 
meetings;  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  Alpines 
and  hardy  plants  are  beginning  to  appeal 
these,  with  Carnations,  Ferns,   Primulas,   I 
mens  and  Violets,  were  the  principal  subjr 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  thre€ 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties,  and  awarded 
eleven  Medals  to  collections. 

There  were  several  good  groups  of  Orchids. 
The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  an  Award 
of  Merit  to  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  and 
six  MedalG  for  collections. 

There  was  very  little  in  the  fruit  and  vege 
table  section, the  onlyawards  being  two  Medals, 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture  room  a 
paper  by  Mr.  \V.  E.  Oollinge  on  "The 
Economic  Status  of  Wild  Birds"  was  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

Floral   Commit' ee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  P.  Thomson,  C.  E.  Shea,  J.  T.  Ben- 
nett-Poe,  C.  Dixon,  John  Dickson,  W.  Bain, 
W.  Howe,  J.  W.  Moorman,  J.  F.  McLeod,  I!. 
Hooper  Pearson,  W.  A.  Bilney,  YV.  J.  Bean, 
G.  Reuthe,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  John  Green,  G.  Har- 
row, G.  Paul,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
Jas.  Hudson,  J.  Jennings,  W.  B.  Cranfield,  T. 
Stevenson,   A.   Turner    ami    J.    W.    Barr. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Iris  Little  Bride. — A  seedling  of  unrecorded 
parentage  in  the  small  bulbous  section,  with, 
falls  of  ivory-white.  The  signal,  or  centre  line, 
is  bright  orange,  and  the  standards  are  faintly 
suffused  with  blue,  the  crest  being  paler.  The 
flower  is  of  very  charming  appearance,  and  dis 
tinct  in  its  section.  Shown  by  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rye. 

Eucharis  Lawre  nceae . — A  hybrid  raised  from 
Eucharis  Richardiana  and  E.  burfordensis,  the 
last  itself  a  hybrid.  Compared  with  E.  grandi- 
flora  (amazonica)  the  green  in  the  chalice  is  al- 
most absent,  and  the  rim  is  J  eply  toothed.  The 
segments  are  pure  white,  and  not  so  stiff  in 
appearance  as  in  the  older  species.  The  flower 
is  drooping,  and  the  back  part  shows  conspicu- 
ously. The  segments  are  gracefully  waved  at 
the  margins. 

Columnea    gloriosa    discolor.    —    This    elegant 


exotic  has  long,  pendant  shoots,  furnished  with 
scarlet  hooded  blooms.  The  tube  underneath 
bears  a  rich  golden  blotch.  The  flowers  stand 
at  right  angles  to  the  shoots,  and  are  much 
larger  than  the  leaves,  which  are  themselves 
highly  decorative,  being  of  a  rich  velvety  green 
with  shades  of  bronze.  The  plant  is  a  good  sub- 
ject for  baskets,  but  needs  a  very  warm  house. 
These  two  were  shown  by  Elizabeth  Lady  Law- 
rence, Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gr.  Mt.  W. 
Bain). 

Groups. 

The    following  medals  were  awarded   for   col- 
I.Tt  ii  his  : — 

Silvej  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  M.w 
\xn  Sons,  Edmonton,  for  Ferns  and  indoor 
Ig  plants.  This  very  attractive  group 
was  of  large  size,  and  included  many  hardy 
Ferns,  as  well  as  exotics.  A  fine  touch  of 
colouring  was  furnished  by  a  group  of  the  scar- 
lei  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  in  a  steting  of 
Ferns,  with  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  as  an 
edging.  The  beautiful  Cineraria  Feltham  Blue 
was    shown    well,    and    another    notable    subject 

i  \diantum  farleyense  Lemeskii,  the  young 
fronds  having  a   tinting  of  Tose. 

Sili-,,  Ii, ii, i:  i,ni  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  Haywards  Heath,  fur  per- 
petual flowering  Carnations.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbi  sb 
and  Son,  Highgate,  for  Carnations,  hardy 
flowers,  forced  tshrubs,  zonal-leaved  Pelargo 
mums,  and  the  blue  Coleus  thyrsoideus.  Messrs. 
Sn  i.i:i  Low  and  Co..  Enfield,  for  Perpetual 
flowering  Carnations  and  excellent  Cyclamens, 
of  which  the  finest  plants  were  of  the  Giant 
Whi.  variety.  Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater,  for 
hardy  plants,  including  Alpines  fur  the  rockery, 
with  a  background  of  dwarf  shrubs.  They 
showed  the  large  white-flowered  Saxifraga  bur- 
seriana  Gloria  and  many  well-flowered  plants  of 
S.  b.  major.  Mr.  L.  1,'.  Russell,  Richmond, 
. ,  for  ornamental  shrubbery  species  in  pots, 
including  well-flowered  Azaleas,  and  Mr.  KETTLE, 
Wimborne,  for  Violets. 

Bron  III     Mi  dais    to    -Messrs.    .1.     I    in 

wii  Sons,  Crawley,  for  Alpines  and  shrubs. 
Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  for 
Alpines  in  variety,  including  Saxifrages  in 
flower;  the  handsome  S.  (Megasea)  sporiusa  rosea 
was  very  attractive,  whilst  numerous  Helle 
bores  in  pots  were  flowering  freely.  Mi'. 
(i  m:i  mi:  Elliott,  Sievenage,  for  a  collection  of 
earl}  flowering  Saxifrages,  of  which  the  best 
bu  .hi      Gloria,    ami     t  he 

dwarfer  S.  Boydii  alba.  Messrs.  Watebeb, 
Suss  \m>  Crisp,  Lid.,  Twyford,  for  Alpines  on 
a  rockery. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present  ;  .1.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Sir  Jeremiah  Col- 
in in.  Hart.,  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secre- 
tary), J.  Gurney  Wilson.  J.  Wilson  Potter,  F.  J. 
Hanbury.  Pantia  Ralli,  A.  McBean,  Walter 
Cobb,  T.  Armstrong,  J.  Charlesworth,  .1. 
Cypher,  W.  H.  Hatcher.  H.  G.  Alexander.  .1.  E. 
Shill,  P..  H.  Davidson,  C.  H.  Curtis,  S.  W. 
Flory,  W.  Bolton,  C.  J.  Lucas,  R.  Broomau 
White  and  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Trianae  Boebling's  variety,  from 
Messrs.  Charleswortb  and  Co.,  Haywards 
H  atli.  A  magnificent  variety  of  perfect  shape, 
lining  the  rich  colouring  of  C.  Trianae 
Mi  i  ina.  which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  ami 
a  showy  purple  feather  on  the  petals  as  in  C. 
Trianae  Backhousiana,  on  which  it  is  a  great  im- 
provement. The  sepals  and  broad  petals  are 
white,  tinged  with  rose  colour,  the  petals  hav- 
ing a  medium  purple  band  ;  lip  ruby-purple  in 
front,  disc  yellow. 

Preliminary  Commendation. 
Udontoglossum  An-ac  (eximium  x  Colos- 
•■I,.').  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Orchidhurst,  Tunbridge  Wells.  A  fine  Odon- 
toglossum,  flowering  for  the  first  time.  The 
substance  and  form  of  the  flower  is  near  to 
the  best  type  of  0.  crispum,  with  enlarged  seg- 
ments and  broad  fringed  petals.  The  ground 
is  white,  toned  by  purple  colour  on  the  reverse 
side,  and  heavily  blotched  with  deep  reddish 
claret.  The  lip  is  white  with  red-brown 
blotches  in  front  of   the  Yellow  crest. 


General   Exhibits. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier),  was  awarded  a  .Silver  flora 
Medal  for  a  fine  group  of  Cymbidiums  raised 
at  Gatton  Park,  including  twenty  six  speci- 
mens of  C.  Queen  of  Gatton  (insigne  x  Lady 
Colman),  all  with  fine  spikes  of  flowers  vary 
ing  from  white  marked  with  purple  to  pale  buff 
with  reddish  markings ;  C.  Lady  Colman  var 
Golden  Queen,  with  bright-yellow  ground 
colour,  and   C.   Coningsbyanum. 

Miss  E.  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  War- 
ley,  showed  a  good  specimen  of  the  old,  but  no  . 
rare,  Oncidium  Cebolleta,  with  thick  cylindrical 
leaves  and  pretty  yellow  flowers.  The  plant,  : 
widely  distributed  m  the  West  Indies  and  Sout  i 
America,  and  is  known  in  some  gardens  as  ('. 
juncifolium. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  <  o  Hayward 
Heath,  were  awarded  ■■<  Silver  Flora  .Medal  for 
a  compact  group  of  fine  spei  imens,  including 
good  hybrid  Odontoglossums ;  then  handsome 
Odontonia  Langowoyi  :  a  selection  of  Cypripe- 
diums,  of  which  the  showy  C.  Tigris  i\hs  Win 
Mostyn  x  Earl  of  Tankerville)  was  the  best; 
Odontioda  Zenobia  and  Sophro-Cattleya  Saxa. 

Missis.    Armstrong    and   Brown,    Tunbridgi 
Wells,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an 
attractive    group    of   novelties,    the    centre    being 
composed  of  Odontoglossums  flowering  for  the  first 
time,  lii.'  remarkable  <>.  Anzac,  O.  Jasper  splen- 
dens,    and    0.     Martins    (Amabile     X     Jasper),    a 
handsomely-blotched     flower,     being     the     best 
Others   noted  were  the  white  Cattleya  Percival 
iana    alba    Orchidhurst    variety.    Odontonia    In 
gensis,   Odontoidas  and   Cypripediums,   all   well 
grown. 

Messrs.  -I.  Cypher  \\p  Sons,  i  beltenham, 
•  i  ignl  an  effective  group  for  which  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded.  In  the  centre  was  Oalanth 
Bryan.  ( '.  Win.  Murray,  the  rose-coloured  C. 
Bella,  and  the  white  C.  Harrisiana  arranged  wHh 
white  Laelia  anceps.  Varieties  of  Cypripedium 
Leeanum  were  included,  together  with  other 
favourite  forms,  C.  Helen  II.  Westonbirt  variety 
being  specially  attractive.  Scarlet  Odontiodas 
ami  Sophronitis  gramlifloia  gave  bright  colouring 
to  the  group. 

Messrs.    Sander    and    Sons,    St.    AM,  ins. 

led  a  Sili  i  t  Flora  Med  i       run   interesting 
g  i .  1 1 1 1 1  of  hybi  ds  and   rare     pi  Che  Cymbi 

dinms  included  their  new   C.    Albatross   (G 
num    x    grandiflorum),    <  .    (     opi  ri, 
C.    Alexanderi    and    others;    some    well-flowered 
mauve-purple    Laelia    Gouldiana    wen-    arrai 
effectively  with  white  Laelia  anceps.     There  were 
also    a     selection     of     Odontoglossums,     includ- 
ing the  rare  0.  coronarium  brevifolium,  Epiden- 
drum    polybulbon    and   other    smaller    species    in 
good   form  and  condition. 

Messrs.  J.  i\n  A.  McBean.  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  com- 
posed principally  of  Cymbidiums  raised  at  Conks 
bridge.  These  were  arranged  with  white  Laelia 
anceps  and  grand  Odontoglcssum  crispum,  two 
heavily-blotched    seedling    forms  of    which    were 

a ng    the   best    yet    shown.      The    Cymbidiums 

included   forms  of   C.    Alexander!,   C.    Schlegeli, 
with    its    new   yellow    variety,    aureum,    and     ( 
( rottianinm. 

\l.  srs.  Flory  and  Black.  OTchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Simone 
L. ■!'.  Hippolyta  Phoebe  x  B.C.  Digbyano- 
Trianae),  with  showy  coppery  orange  flowers 
having  a  ruby-red  front  to  the  lip,  a  distinct 
sparsely-spotted  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum, 
and  several   Masdevallias. 

Messrs.    Stuart,    Low    and   Co..   Jarvisibrook, 

Sussex,  showed  the  fine  Cattleya  Trianae  The 
Baron,  which  gained  a  First-cla.-s  Certificate  in 
1913,  and  Cypripedium  Aisne  (Leeanum  Clink- 
aberryanum    X    Mrs.   Win.   Mostyn). 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  staged  a  email 
group  of  excellent  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  Vanda  coerulea  and  Dendm 
brums. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  The  Nurseries.  Wisbech, 
showed  a  handsome  Cypripedium  of  the  C. 
Troilus  section  with  a  large  and  well-formed 
flower  heavily  blotched  on  the  di  rsal  -   |  i 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Jos.  Cheal  (in  the  chair),  Col. 
Mark  Lockwood,  M.P.,  \V,  Bates,  E.  Beckett, 
A.  B.  Allan,  W.  E.  Humphreys,  H.  Markham, 
H.  J.  Wright,  G.  Keif,  A.  Bullock,  J.  Vert, 
J.  Harrison,  Owen  Thomas,  W.  Poupart,  H.  S. 
Rivers,  and  E.   A.  Bunyard. 

Canadian-grown  Apples  were  (exhibited  by 
J.  A.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Donningfcon,  Donning- 
ton  Road,  Harlesden.  The  fruits  were  in  boxes 
as  shipped  for  the  home  markets,  and  repre- 
sented splendid  specimens  of  such  well-known 
American  varieties  as  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy, 
Canada  Red  Fall  water.  Ben  Davis  and  Stark, 
all  of  imposing  appearance,  and  generally  of 
very  high  colouring.  {Silver-gilt  Baaksian 
Medal.) 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Chertsey, 
showed  fruits  of  Citrus  ducumana  (Grape 
Fruit),  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allorove,  Middle  Green,  Langley, 
exhibited  his  new  late  Pear  Mrs.  Seden  (Seckle 
X  Bergamotte  Esperen),  which  received  the 
R.H.S.  award  in  January,  1912.  The  fruits 
are  of  medium  size,  heavily  flushed  with  dark 
red  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun,  and  very  round 
in  shape,  after  the  Bergamotte  type.  The 
flavour  is  excellent. 


GARDENERS*    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Results  of  the   elections   were 

recorded    in   the   last   issue 

January  20. — The  seventy-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  supporters  of  this  institution  took 
place  on  the  above  date.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  published  in  the  last  issue,  and 
we  now  reproduce  the  report  of  the  executive 
committee  for  1915. 

Report  of  the   Committee. 

In  presenting  their  76th  Annua]  Report  and  Statement 
nf  Accounts  (as  audited)  f<'<r  fhf  year  1915,  -the  Committee 
are  indeed  thankful  that  they  have  been  enabled  bo 
continue  their  work  without  any  diminution  of  benefit* 
—permanent  or  temporary — to  those  on  tin1  funds  erf  the 
Institution,  on  whose  behalf  it  has  ministered  for  the 
past  seventy-seven  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  OonHnitttee  deeply  regret  to 
report  a  falling-  off  of  inoome,  due  to  many  claime  upon 
the  charitable  public  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  war 
in  which,  unhappily,  our  country  is  still  engaged ;  and 
also  to  the  abandonment,  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stanoes,  of  bne  usual  Festival  Dinner,  which  hnd  been 
held  without  intermission  each  year  s<nce  1843.  and 
was  ■the  mean?  of  successfully  raising  funds  in  aid  orf  the 
Charity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1915  there  were  266 
annuitants — 150  men  and  115  widows-  receiving  annuities 
at  an  annual  cost  of  £4,700.  During  the  vear  twenty- 
three  have  died — ten  men  and  thirteen  widows.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Ann  Allen,  the  oldest  bene- 
ficiary, who  passed  awav  at  the  great  age  of  101  years. 
having  been  born  in  1814.  She  retained  her  menl  a3 
faculties  until  the  last,  and  was  always  extremely  grate- 
ful for  the  help  given  to  her  by  the  Institution  to)  bo 
nianv  years.  She  and  her  husband,  who  had  been  on 
the  fund3  until  his  decease  in  1899,  together  received  no 
less  a  sum  than  £464.  Four  of  ihe  men  left  widow**, 
who*r-  circumstances  were  of  such  a  nature  a&  to  war- 
rant their  being  placed  on  the  funds  for  the  Annuity,  in 
accordance  with  the  power?  conferred  on  the  Committee 
under  Rule  III.,  13.  The  Committee  recommend  an 
ejection  -this  day  of  eighteen  annuitants  from  an  ap- 
proved list  of  s";xty-nne  candidates,  and  trust  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Institution  will  approve  of  their 
action. 

The  Victorian  Era  Fund  and  the  Good  Samaritan  Fund 
still  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit  in  giving  grants 
to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  awaiting  eleetion,  and  to 
others  in  temporary  distress  through  illness  or  other 
causes.  The  bitter  fund  has  been  pari  ieulariy  useful  in 
enabling  the  Committee  to  immediately  assist  eases  of  a 
very  pressing  nature,  which  could  not  he  helped  from  any 
other  source. 

It  may  he  as  we.ll  to  point  out  that  as  the  interest 
alone  from  these  funds  is  available,  the  Committee  would 
gratefully  receive  any  special  donations  to  enable  them 
to  filill   further  increase  their  usefulness. 

The  Committee  gratefully  acTcno.wledg-e  the  graeaoun 
kindness  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  .Alexandra  in  allocating, 
through  the  Committee  of  "  Alexandra  Da  v."  a  grant 
of  money  to  the  Charity. 

They  are  also  indebted  to  Joseph  Roohford.  Esq.,  for 
his   generous  gift   of  £600  4J    per  cent.    War  Loan. 

The  Committee  also  again  express  their  indebtedness  to 
those  Noblemen,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  who  hare  so 
kindlv  allowed  their  gardens  to  be  opened  to  the  public 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cause,  viz..  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Norfhbonrne,  the  Lady  Rattersea.  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bart  , 
J. P.  LL.B.,  and  Roger  J.   Corbet,  Esq. 

The  Committee  desire  to  offer  their  sincere  Uianks 
also  to  the  Hon.  Solicitor.  W.  A  Bilnev,  Esq..  J  P..  the 
Hon.  Auditors,  Messrs.  George  H.  Coblev  and  Co..  and 
Thomas  Manning  and  Beit  J.   Monro;   also  to  the   Horti- 


cultural Press,  the  George  Monro  Concert  Committee,  and 
to  "iher  friends,  for  their  valuable  services  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  Committee  also  refer  to  the  kindness  of  Arthur 
W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  J. P.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  George  Monro, 
Esq.,  V.M.H.,  and  "  Anonymous,"  for  generously  giving 
a  year's  allowance  to  three  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates, 
who  were  most  grateful  for  the  help  afforded. 

The  several  auxiliaries  still  prove  valuable  adjuncts  to 
the  work,  and  most  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  the 
following  honorary  officers  for  their  much  appreciated 
services. 

BRISTOL  AND  BATH. 
Presidents.       I  Hon.  Treasurers.1  Hon.  Secretaries 
Col.  H.  Cary  Batten1  Mr.    George    New-  Mr.   F.  E.  Ailing- 
I     bury  I     ham. 

WORCESTER. 
lit.  Hon.  Earl  Beau- 1  John    White,  Esq.  j  Mr.  Han  v  J.  White 
champ.    K.C.M.G.|  (jiro  'tem.J 

DEVON    AND    EXETER. 
Ti-bawke      Keke-iMr.   \V.    Mackay        'Mr.   W.    Maokay 
wich,    Esq. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
C.        T  ManderJ  Mr.  George  BradleMMr.  George  Bradlev 

Esq..   J. P.  I 

BERKSHIRE,   READING    AND    DISTRICT. 
Mrs.        R  o  1  a  n  dl  Arthur   W.    Sutton,  Mr.  L.  Castle 
Sperling  Esq  .  J.P.,  F.L.S.. 

I     V.M.H. 

LIVERPOOL. 
The    Rt.    Hon.    theiA.  J.  Crippin,  Esq.   M 
Earl     of     Derby, 
E.G. 

With  the  deepest  regret  the  Committee  have  again  to 
record  the  loss  the  Institution  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  many  staunch  friends  and  supporter?  during 
the  year. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Rothschild,  G.O.V.O.,  a  Vice-President,  and  who  had, 
with  his  family,  generously  supported  the  work  for  over 
sirty  years  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Festival  Dinner  in 
1397,  when  a  large  sum  was  raised  in  honour  of  Her 
Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  and 
a  Bpecial  fund  established,  called  by  Her  Majesty's  ex- 
press permission  the  "  Victorian  Era  Fund."  The  losses 
also  include  Mr.  Bailey  Wadds,  a  member  of  Ckunmdtibee 
and  a  whole-hearted  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  Charity  ; 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  Leopold  Salomons,  J. P., 
Mr.   David   W.   Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  prominent  and 


valued  helper    for  many   years ;   Lieut.-Cot.   Gosling ;    Mr. 

F.  W.  Harvey  (Efliter  of  The  Garden);  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  H.  Rivers,  Mr.  J.  Orossley  Eno.  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
Mr.    E.    T.    Cook    (Canada),    Mr.    Thos.    Edwards,    Mrs. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Miss  Dugdale,  Miss  Henley,  and  others. 
The  loss  of  these  friends- is  severely  felt,  and  their  places 
will  be  difficult   to  fill. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  have  to  offer  their  mo3t 
grateful  thanks  for  the  liberal  and  generous  response 
to  the  appeal  made  last  year  in  lieu  of  the  usual  Festival 
Dinner,  and  to  express  their  sincere  hope  that  in  this 
terrible  time  of  stress  and  anxiety  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Charity  will  do  their  utmost  bo  continue 
the  financial  assistance  they  have  hitherto  eo  generously 
afforded  in  order  that  the  benefits  now  given  to  the 
poor  old  people,  and  which  have  been  such  n  boon  to  bo 
many  for  the  past  seventy-seven  years,  may  he  in  no 
wise    curtailed. 

(Signed)    HARRY  J.   V BITCH. 
Treasurer   and   Chairman    of    Committee. 
GEORGE     J.     INGRAM, 

Secretary. 


r.    R.    G.   Water- 
man 


The  Proceedings. 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  on  rising  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  said  that  this  was  an  ocasion  which 
could  never  occur  again  :  he  referred  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  exactly  the  thirtieth  time 
that  he  had  taken  the  chair  at  the  annual  matt- 
ing of  the  society  since  his  election  in  1886. 
Another  fact  which  added  interest  to  the 
occasion  was  the  fact  that  the  secretary,  Mr. 
George  J.  Ingram,  had  been  elected  to  that 
post  twenty-five  years  previously.  When  he 
himself  became  treasurer  the  society's  activities 
were  more  limited  than  at  present.  There  were 
only  118  pensioner?  receiving  regular  aid — now 
there  were  265.  The  invested  capital  was  only 
£21,000,  as  against  about  £40,000  to-day,  this 
being  exclusive  of  the  two  special  funds,  the 
accounts  of  which  were  kept  separately.  They 
had  several  times  been  able  to  elect  all  the' 
candidates  without  taking  a  vote;  for  instance, 
in    1889.   when  there   were   only   sixteen   appli- 
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Receipts   axd   Payments   for   the 
Receipts. 

£     s.   d.         £     s.   d 
To  Balance    with    Treasurer,    Jan- 

narv    1,    1915 1.416     0     0 

,,  Deposit    Account.    January  1, 

1915         "    ...     3.550    0    0 

Do.    Wolfe    Legacy    and    In- 
terest,   January   1,    1915    ...    1.148  11    4 

-    6.094  11     4 

..  Annual   Subwsrxption* 1,211    8    0 

,,  Donations,    including    Special 

G  fts  1,697  5  10 

.,  Gift    of    War     Loan     4£      per 
1 1  nt       (Joseph      Roohford, 

K-l)         ...       600    0    0 

,,  Legacies.      Edwin       Williams, 

the    late  50    0    0 

,,  Legacies,    Richard    H.     Smith, 

the  late 10  10    0 

,,  Schroeder  Annuity         20    0    0 

.,  Dividends    and    Interest  ...        983  11     5 

..  Income   Tax    Refunded  ...         72    4  11 

4  645    0    2 


By 


Enpint.    DechmBER    31.  1915. 
Payments: 

Annuities  and  Gratuities,  in- 
cluding special  gifts  from 
Messrs.  A.   W.   Sutton,  Geo. 

Monro,       Anonyniun-,      and 
Schroeder  Annuity 

Rent,  Firing,  Lighting,  and 
Salaries  of  Secretary  and 
Clerk        

Printing,    Stationery,    etc. 

"£125  14    7 

Less  Advertififmi'iifs    41    5    4 


4  700    4    8 


81    9    3 


,  Postages,       Reports.       Polling 
Pa  ] vers,    an d    0  rd  i na  ry 
l'      ages   of   Special    Appeal-0... 
Carriage,    Telegrams,    and   In- 
cidental  Expenses     

,  Telephone   Charges        

Expenses   of  Annual     Meeting 

and  Election     

Advertisement      


,.  Invested   in  War  Loan,   4£  per 
Cent 

..  Balanee   with    Treasurer,    De- 
cember    71,    1915*     1,274    0    1 

Di  p    -it       Account,       December 

31,   1915 2  280    0    0 

,,  Deposit         Account,         Wolfe 

Legacy    and    Interest  ...     1.148  11     4 


44    0  10 
10    2    8 

10  11     2 
7  10    0 

6     5     3 
3     3     0 

736  15.  5 
600    0    0 

4  702  11     5 


£10,739  11    6 
Required   to   nicer    Uie   quarterly   payments   due   on  January  1.  1916. 
The    undesigned,    living    had   accew    to    all    the    Books  and  Accounts   of  the    Society,   and  having  examined    th 
foregoing  General  Statement   and  verified  Ihe  same  with  the    accounts   and    vouchers    relating    thereto,    now    sigi 
the   same  as  found   to  be  correct,   duly   vouched   and  in  accordance  with  law. 

GEORGE     H.     COBLF.Y    AND    CO.     Hon.     Auditors. 
Chartered    Accountants. . 


£10.739  11     6 


g" 


To   Balance.    January    1.    1915 

.,  Dividends    

,,  Repaid   Income   Tax 


To   Balance.   January   1,   1915 

,.  Donations     

,,  Dividends 

,.  Repaid    Income    Tax 


RErRIl'TS. 

£     a.  d. 

£    s.  d 

,    1915   ... 

209    1     2 
19  12  10 

245  11  11 
228  14    0 

£474    5  11 

VICTORIAN'   ERA  FUND. 


By    Gratuities 

.,  Balance,    December  31.    1915    ... 


GOOD   SAMARITAN   FUND. 


£     s.  d. 

38  13  2 

139  18  5 

10  19  7 


£    s.  d 
224    7    7 


Paymekts. 


By    Gratuities    ...        m. 
,,  Balance,  December  31,  1915 


189  11    2 
£413  18    9 


£  s.  d 
253  5  0 
221    0  11 


£474     5  11 


£    s.  d. 

168    8    4 
245  10     5 


£413  18    9 


January  29,  1916.] 
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cants.  The  funds  had  suffered  during  the  past 
year,  and  would  probably  suffer  this  year, 
through  the  omission  of  the  festival  dinner, 
which,  until  last  year,  had  been  held  uninter- 
ruptedly each  year  since  1843.  However,  it 
would  be  possible  to  elect  eighteen  candidates. 
He  wished  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  society 
to  all  the  voluntary  helpers  and  sub-committees 
who  had  done  such  good  service  in  various  ways, 
and  not  least  those  who  had  opened  their  parks 
to  the  public  at  a  small  charge  in  aid  of  the 
funds.  He  had  just  received  a  cheque  from  Sir 
Frank  Crisp  obtained  in  this  way,  which 
amounted  to  £63  3s.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  firm  of  chartered  accountants  had 
been   appointed    auditors. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Perc'val 
Etheridge.  He  said  that  in  these  troublesome 
times  it  was  matter  for  great  congratulation 
that  the  institution  had  done  so  well  in  the  pasl 
year.  In  looking  over  the  _  balance-sheet  he 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  manage- 
ment expenses  of  the  Fund  were  very  small, 
and  much  below  those  of  any  similar  institu- 
tion he  was  acquainted  with.  He  considered  the 
appointment  of  professional  auditors  a  most  wise 
step,  and  hoped  that  the  coming  year  would 
witness  even  greater  success  than  heretofore. 

Replying  to  a  question,  Sir  Harry  Veitch 
stated  that  the  auditors  were  working  in  an 
honorary  capacity,  having  offered  voluntarily  to 
do  the  work.  The  report  and  statement  were 
then  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Geo.  Monro  moved  the  re-election  of  Sir 
Harry  Veitch  as  treasurer,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  the  institution  bo  tendered  io  him  for  his 
loyal  and  devoted  services.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  who  said  that  no  one 
could  have  done  more  than,  or  even  as  much  as. 
Sir  Harry  in  the  thi'-tv  years  during  which  he 
had  been  treasurer.  He  hoped  that  he  would  be 
spared  to  his  friends  for  many  years  to  rome. 
The  motion  was  carried   with   acclamation. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch  then  proposed  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Ingram  as  secretary.  He  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  they  had  worked  together  in 
perfect  harmony  for  twenty  five  years  without  a 
single  disagreement;  he  wished  tin-  seci 
were  twenty  years  younger,  so  that  they  could 
count  on  his  being  with  them  for  at  leasl  mother 
twenty-five  years.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Ingram 
thanked  Sir  Harry  Veitch  and  the  members  for 
their  kind  appreciation  of   his   services. 

Mr.  J.  McKerchar  moved  the  re-election  of 
the  existing  members  of  committee,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  Bullock  in  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bailey  Wadds.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Kendall  and  carried  unanimously,  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Cobley  and  Co.  were  elected  hon.  auditors  for 
the  year  and  the  arbitrators  re-ele  ted 


SOUTHAMPTON    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  17. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Municipal  Offices,  the 
Mayor   (Alderman  W.  J.   Dacombe)   presiding. 

The  annual  report  stated  that  cheques  for  five 
guineas  each  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  and  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Fund.  The  Rose  show  had 
proved  the  popularity  of  the  attractive  grounds 
of  South  Stoneham  House,  and,  although  held 
under  some  adverse  circumstances,  the  display 
was  better  than  expected  The  Carnation  show- 
had  been  again  unfortunate  in  the  weather,  es- 
pecially on  the  second  day.  At  the  autumn  show 
the  attendance  had  been  disappointing,  but  the 
entries  in  the  principal  classes  had  been  quite 
up  to  the  average,  and  remarkable  for  general 
excellence.  The  Council  took  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  show  to  assist  the  funds  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 
the  effort  realising 'a  clear  profit  of  £31.  Owing 
to  the  loss  of  income  from  subscriptions  and 
otherwise  it  was  considered  advisable  to  arrange 
for  only  two  shows  for  1916.  Arrangements 
were  being  made  to  hold  a  summer'exhibition  on 
July  12.  An  autumn  show  would  be  held,  pro- 
\iilal  sufficient  funds  were  available  after  the 
summer  show.  The  statement  of  accounts  in- 
dicated that  there  was  a  deficit  on  the  year's 
working  of  £6  lis.  The  balance  brought  for- 
ward from  1914  was  £49  4s.  2d. 


Lord  Swaythling  was  re-elected  to  the  presi- 
dency, the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected,  and 
Messrs.  Green,  Moberly,  and  Green  were  re- 
appointed hon.  solicitors".  Mr.  Fuidge  was  again 
appointed    hon.    secretary. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  18. — The  annual  business  meeting  of 
this  association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  this  date. 
Mr.  Pirie,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
there  was  an  attendance  of  105  members.  The 
report  of  the  council  stated  that,  owing  to  the 
serious  dislocation  to  horticulture  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  war,  a  prosperous  year  was  not 
anticipated.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  a 
rather  serious  loss  on  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
and  a  restricted  accession  of  new  members,  the 
association  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The 
loss  on  the  show,  it  was  stated,  was  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  great  falling  off  in  the  attend 
am v,  indicating  a  feeling  of  apathy  or  indiffer- 
ence to  exhibitions  of  this  sort  at  the  present 
time  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  Towards 
the  end  of  1914  the  Association  became  the  Edin- 
burgh Branch  of  the  Vegetable  Products  Com- 
mittee, and  since  January  last  a  regular  supply 
of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  had  Keen  sent  to 
the  naval  liases  at  Aberdeen  and  Rosyth  for  the 

men  of  the  North  Sea  Fleet.     In  response  I 

appeal  for  funds  for  this  purpose  a  sum  of  over 
£270  was  received,  and.  including  contributions 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  sent  direct  to  the  bases 
through  the  Branch,  over  47  tons  had  altogether 
been  sent.  In  July  last  a  Scottish  branch  oi  the 
War  Horticultural  Relief  Fund  was  formed,  and 
the  association  was  invited  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  committee.  A  sale  of  plants,  etc., 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  in  aid  of  the  Fund,  and  a  sum  of  £94  was 
realised  therefrom.  The  financial  statement  for 
the  year  was  submitted,  which  showed  that  there 
had   been  a   falling  off  of  £300  in   the  show  re- 


ceipts.       The      net 


the     year     was 


£164  5s.  5d.,  of  which  £154  2s.  3d.  represented 

the  loss  on  the  show.     The  f Is  at   the  end  of 

the    year    si I     al     £754   8s.    6d.,     while    the 

Horticultural     Institution     Fund      u inted     to 

£1.668  15s. 

The  Right  II rable  the  Marquis  of  Linlith- 
gow was  re  elected  honi  lent  M 
YV.  (1  Pirie  acted  president:  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Ilei.huan  Thomsi  d  vice 
presidents,  and  Messrs  Kit  D  e,  Whytock, 
Cairns.  Scarlett,  Fortune  and  Thomson  were 
elected  to  fill  the  in  the  I  ouncil.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Richardson  was  n  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Robertson  and  < 
( !.A.,   h  ere  ce  elected  audit 


DEBATING      SOCIETIES. 


DUMFRIES     AND     GALLOWAY    GARDENERS'. 

The    first    i ting   oi    this    Association    for    the    - 

1916-17  was  held  in  the  Wesley  Halls,  Dumfries,  on  the 
15th  inst.  There  was  an  excellent  attendance;  the 
president,  Provost  S.  Irnott,  occupied  the  chair.  A 
impel  a,  "How  I  Grow  Mv  Sweet  Peas"  was 
Mr.  It.  \  Grigor,  gardelr'er  to  Major  Rankine,  Dal- 
swinton  Gardens.  Mr.  Grigoi  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  his  methods  of  cultivating  Sweet  Peas,  and  a  list 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  best   twelve  varieties 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.  -  A 
well-attended  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  13th  inst.  Dr.  Shingleton  Smith  pre- 
sided. Mr.  Fry.  a  member  of  the  Cflrdifl  Association, 
read    B   paper  on   "The  Cultivation  of  Gladiojus." 

WATFORD  HORTICULTURAL-    The  monthlj    i r 

ml:  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  11th  imr..  when  Mr. 
W.    K.   Phillips  read  a  paper  on  Chrysanthemums. 


Obituary. 

George  Pedrick.  — The  American  horticul- 
tural papers  announce  the  death,  on  the  16th  uk., 
of  Mr.  George  Pedrick,  florist,  of  Windsor, 
Ontario.  Mr.  Pedrick  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
in  1853.  He  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1884.  ami 
settled  at  Windsor,  where,  for  the  past  twenty- 
two  years,  he  conducted  an  important  florist's 
establishment. 


JVI  A  R  K:  E  T  S. 

COYEST  GARDEN,  January  H. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  hut  occasionally  several  times  in 
one  day.— Ens. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

S.d.s.d 


s.d.s.d 
3  6-40 
1  IS-  1  SI 


Azalea.       white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Camellias,  white. 

per  doz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.    blooms. 

best  American 

varieties       ..    13-2  1) 

—  smaller,     per 

doz.  bunches      —    — 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra 
large 

—  Malmai  son. 
per  dozen 
blooms 

Dink 

Daffodils.         per 

doz.  bunches 
TCucharis.perdoz. 
Freesia.      white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,   per 

box  of  15  and 

18  blooms 
Hyacinth.       Ro- 
man, per  doz. 

spikes.. 
Lapageria,       per 

doz.  blooms  . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  .. 
Lilium         longi- 

florum.       per 

doz..  long  .. 
short 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long.. 

short   . . 

—  lancifolium 
rubrum.      per 

doz..  long      ..     16-20 

short   ..     16    — 

Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley.  per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  24  0 


3  0-36 


.  10  0-15  0 


4  0-60 
2  0-26 


2  0-26 


0-  (I  0 


0  8-09 


4  0-  5  0 


3  0- 
3  6 


2  0- 
2  0- 


—  special 

—  ordinary 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium 

—  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum 


15  0-18  0 


12  0-15  0 
2  0-36 


4  0-50 


Pelargonium,  per 

doz.  bunches, 

double  scarlet   4  0-60 
Richardias 

(Arums),   per 

doz 2  6-36 

Roses :  per  dozen 

blooms— 
I    —  Duchess       of 

Wellington    .      —    — 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don       .. 

—  Liberty         . .    6  0-90 

—  Madame      A. 
Chatenay     ..    4  0-60 

—  Melody         . .      —   — 

—  Mrs.    Russell      —    — 

—  My  Maryland      —    — 

—  Niphetos      ..    3  0-36 

—  PrincedeBul- 

garie    ..        ..      —    — 

—  Richmond    ..    5  0-60 

—  Sunburst      . .      —    — 

—  White   Craw- 
ford     . .        . .      —    — 

1  Snowdrop.       per 

doz.  bun.       ..    2  0-30 
I  Spiraea,     white. 

per  doz.  bun.      —    — 
Stock,    double 

white.         per 

doz.    bunches      —    — 
Tuberoses.      per 

packet.     24 

blooms  ..    16    — 

Tulips.       single. 

white. perdoz. 

bunches        ..    5  0-70 
coloured. 

ner  doz.    bun.    6  0-10  0 

—  double. orange. 

per  doz.  bun.  12  0-15  0 

red.         per 

doz.  bun.      ..  IS  0-18  0 

pink,      per 

doz.  bun.       ..  12  0-15  0 
Violets,  per  doz. 

bunches        . .     16-20 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise,       per 

doz.  bun.       . .    4  0-  6-0 

—  Princess      of 
Wales . .       . .    2  6-40 

White     Heather. 

per  doz.  bnn.    10    — 


Anemone,  double 
pink,  per  doz. 

bun 

ile  i'aen.  mi  v.. 
per  doz.    1 1 u u. 

—  mauve.  per 
doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  J  el  - 

low.    per  doz. 

bunches 
Mimosa(Acacia). 

per  pad 
Narcissus.  Grand 

Primo.        per 

doz.  bun. 

—  paper  white, 
per   pad 

—  Soleil  d'Or 
(Guernsey), 
per  doz.  bun. 


French  and   Guernsey   Flowers, 
s.d.s.d.  1 


s.d.  s.d. 


1  6- 
6  0- 
4  0- 

2  0- 
6  0- 

3  0- 

•  0- 


2  0 
7  0 

5  0 

2  6 

7  0 

4  0 

6  0 


Ranunculus,  red. 

per  doz.  bun.    8  0-90 

Barbarous. 

per  doz.  bun.    3  0-40 


carmine. 

doz.  bun. 


per 


3  0-40 


Safrano      Roses. 
perpacket,24's 

Stock,  white,  per 
pad 


ii-  li  0 


Violets.  Parma, 
large  bun- 
each 

—  single.  per 
pad.  48-60's.. 

3  0-  4  0 !    —    —  per  doz. . . 


3  0-40 


Cut  Foliage.  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. s.d. 
Adiantum    (Mai- 

denhairPern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  7  0-80 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).      per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails.        per 

half  dozen    ..    16-20 

—  —  medi  u  m, 

doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri    ..    8  0-12  0 
Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 4  0-50 

Carnation  foliage, 

doz.  bunches  4  0-50 
Croton      foliage. 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 5  0-12  0 

Eulalia  japonica, 

per  bunch 
Remarks.— There 


Fern.  French,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  common 
Galax      leaves, 

green,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Hardy       foliage. 

various,      per 

doz.  bun. 
Honesty,  per  doz 

bunches 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes    .. 
Moss,      gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English. 

small  -  leaved 

—  French,      per 
doz.  bunches 

Smilax.  per  bun. 
of  6  trails 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  6-08 
4  0-50 


4  0-80 


.  10  0-12  0 
15  0-18  0 


7  0-80 


6  0 
1  0- 
1  0- 


1  3 


no    fresh    subject   to    record 


1  3 

this 


week.    Business   throughout    appears   to  be    more   brisk, 
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doubtles-  owing  to  lower  prices.  There  Is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  Carnations,  but  the  blooms  are  not 
of  first-rate  quality.  Tulips  are  even  more  plentiful. 
and  a  lar^e  assortment  is  now  offered,  including 
double  Orange,  double  Red,  and  double  Pink.  Prices 
range  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  blooms.  Large 
consignments  of  English-grown  Daffodils  and  Violets 
are  being  received  daily.  The  Violets  are  exception- 
ally fine,  owing  to  the  mild  weather.  Large  consign- 
ments of  White  and  Yellow  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  Vio- 
lets and  Freesia  are  arriving  from  Guernsey  and 
Se.Ulv,  and  prices  for  these  flowers  are  falling.  Con- 
signments of  flowers  arrive  daily  from  the  South 
of  France  in  fairly  good  condition.  They  include  a 
few  baskets   of  White  Stocks. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.s.d. 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices—  Cont. 


Aralia  Sieboldii 

dozen  ..  ..  4  0-60 
Araucaria       ex- 

celsa.  perdoz.  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus  nanus. 

perdoz.         ..  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri  . .  6  0-80 
Aspidistra,      per 

doz„  green   ..  21  0-30  0 

—  variegated  . .  30  0-60  0 
Azaleas,  each  . .  2  6-36 
Begonia.     Gloire 

de     Lorraine. 
48's.   per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Cacti.       various. 

per  tray  of  15's    4  0    — 

—  tray  of  12's  . .    5  0    — 
Cinerarias,     48's. 

perdoz.         ..    9  0-10  0 
Cocos     Weddeli- 
ana.  48's.  per 
doz 18  0-30  0 

—  60's,  per  doz.  8  0-12  0 
Croton.  per  doz.  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen.       per 

doz 10  0-12  0 

Daffodils.       48's, 

per  doz.  ..  8  0-10  0 
Dracaena,  green, 

perdoz.         ..      —    — 
Erica,  white.  48's 

perdoz.         ..  12  0-15  0 

—  pink,  48's.  per 

doz 10  0-12  0 

—  thumbs,     per 

doz 3  6-60 

Ferns. in  thumbs. 

per  100..        ..    8  0-12  0 

—  per      100.      in 
small         and 

large  BO's      ..  12  0-20  0 

—  in     48's.     per 

doz 5  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 

8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 


4  6-50 
3  0-36 


12  0 


6  0- 
2  6- 


8  0 
7  6 


Ferns.       choicer 
sorts,  per  doz. 

—  in     32's,     per 
doz. 

Ficusrepens,48's, 
per  doz. 

—  60's.  per  doz.  . 
Genistas.        48's, 

per  doz. 
Geonom  a  gracilis, 
60's.  per  doz.  . 

—  larger,  each.. 
Grevillea.       48's. 

per  doz.  . .  —  — 
Hyacinths,  white 

and  coloured. 

48's.  per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Kentia  Belmore- 

ana,  per  doz. . 

—  Forsteriana. 
60's.  per  doz. 

larger,   per 

doz. 
Latania   borbon- 

ica.  perdoz...  12  0-30  0 
Lilium      longi- 

florum.       per 

doz. 
Marguerites. 

48's,  per  doz.. 

white  ..        ..    ' 
PandanusVeitchii. 

per  doz.        . .  36  0-48 
Phoenix       rupi- 

cola.  each 
Solanum.        48's. 

per  doz. 
Spiraea,      white. 

per  doz. 

—  pink,  per  doz. 
Tulips,     scarlet. 

on  bulbs,  per 
doz. 

—  w  h  it  e.     on 
bulbs. perdoz. 

this     department 


4  0-80 

4  0-80 
0-36  0 


24  0-30  0 


0- 


12  6-21  0 
8  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 

13-11! 

1  6    - 
only 


Remarks.— Business 

moderate.  Cinerarias  and  Genistas  are  included  in  the 
li-t  of  flowering  plants.  Good  specimens  of  White 
Marguerites   and  White   Spiraea  are  on   sale. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples— 

s.d.s.d. 

s.d.s.d' 

—  Albemarle. 

Grape  Fruit,  per 

per  barrel    . . 

30  0-35  0 

case 

12  0-16  0 

—  Californian. 

Grapes:  English. 

per  box 

7  0-86 

black,  per  lb. 

10-26 

—  English  cook- 

— Canon     Hall. 

ing,  per    bus. 

4  0-70 

per  lb 

3  6-80 

—  Nova  Scotian. 

—  Muscat,  per  lb 

8  0- 

per  barrel     . . 

14  0-25  0 

—  Almeria.    per 

—  Oregons.     per 

brl.  of  60  lbs. 

20  0-25  0 

box 

9  0-12  0 

Lemons,  per  case 

12  6-20  0 

—  Wenatchee. 

Lychees.  per  box 

14-16 

per  case 

!l  0-12  0 

Nectarines.  Cape. 

Apricots.      Cape. 

per  box 

4  0-70 

per  box 

4  0-60 

Nuts.       Brazils, 

Bananas,  bunch— 

new.  per  cwt. 

65  0-70  0 

—  Medium 

7  0-10  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 

—  X-medium  ,. 

8  6-12  0 

100 

21  0-24  0 

—  Extra  .. 

10  6-14  0 

—  Messina  cobs. 

—  Double  X      .. 

12  0-lfi  0 

per  bag 

44  0    - 

—  Giant .. 

15  0-16  0 

Oranges,  per  case 

12  0-40  0 

—  Red.  per  ton£20 

—  Californian 

—  Jamaica,    per 

Seedless,  per 

ton 

P.14  0    — 

case 

19  0-21  0 

Chestnuts— 

Peaches.  Cape  . . 

16-70 

—  Italian,      per 

Pears,  per  case  . . 

20  0-24  0 

bag 

20  0-22  0 

—  Cape    . . 

—    — 

—  Spanish,    per 

—  stewing,     per 

bag 

10  0-12  0 

bus 

5  0-60 
3  0-60 

Cobnuts,   per  lb. 

0  o)-  0  6 

Plums.  Cape 

Cranberries,    per 

Strawber  r  i  e  s. 

case 

11  0-12  0 

forced,  per  lb. 

6  0-10  0 

Dates,     per    doz. 

Walnuts.  French. 

boxes  ., 

3  6-60 

per  bag 

8  0-10  0 

Vegetables 

:  Averas 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d. s.d. 

s.d.  s.d 

Artichokes. Globe 

Celeriac.  per  doz. 

3  0-46 

per  doz. 

3  6-40 

Celery,  per  fan  . . 

0  9-16 

—  Jerusalem. 

Chicory,  per  lb... 

—    — 

per  cwt. 

4  0    — 

Cucumbers,     per 

Asparagus,  Paris 

doz 

8  0-15  0 

green  .. 

2  6-30 

French        Beans 

Aubergines,     per 

(Guernsey). 

doz 

—    — 

per  lb 

3  6- 

Beetroot,  per  bus. 

2  0-  3  (i 

Garlic,  per  lb.    .. 

0  10-  1  0 

Beans.  Broad,  per 

Greens,  per  bus.. 

1  6    - 

pad 

8  0    — 

Herbs,    per    doz. 

—  Madeira 

16-50 

bun 

2  0-60 

BrusselsSprouts. 

Horseradish,   per 

per  A  bus. 

3  0-36 

bundle 

3  0-40 

Cabbage,  per  tally 

2  6-50 

Leeks,  per  doz.  . . 

2  0-26 

Carrots,  per  doz. 

2  6-36 

Lettuce.  Cabbage 

Cauliflowers,  per 

and   Cos,  per 

tally    .. 

5  6-10  0 

doz 

10-60 

s.d.  s.d. 
Mushrooms, culti- 
vated per  lb.      0  6-13 

—  Buttons        ..     13-16 
Mustard   and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets        ..     10    — 
Onions,  English, 

per  cwt.       ..  12  0-14  0 

—  spring,       per 

doz.  bun.      ..    4  0    — 

—  Valencia,  per 

case     ..       ..13  0-14  0 
Parsnips. perbus.    2  6    — 


0  3 
0  3 


Potatos,  new 

—  Algerian, p. lb. 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb.    0  4-06 

Radishes,     per 
doz.  bun. 


10-16 


Rhubarb.  Forced, 
per  doz. 

—  natural,     per 
doz 

Savoys,  per  tally 
Seakale,  per  doz. 

punnets 
Shallots,     per     i 

sieve    .. 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos  : 

—  Teneriffe,  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bus 

Watercress,    per 

doz 


s.d.  s.d. 
10-14 


6  0    — 
3  5-60 


12  0-15  0 
3  6 


3  0- 
3  6 


14  0-18  0 
4  0    — 

1  6    — 

0  6- 

Remarks  — The  varieties  of  English  Apples  now  ob- 
tainable are  Blenheim  Pippin,  Bramley's  Seedling. 
Newton  Wonder,  and  Dunielow's  Seedling.  Overseas 
varieties  in  boxes  and  barrels  are  still  plentiful. 
Of  Pears,  the  chief  varieties  at  present  available  are 
Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  Beurre.  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien from  the  Cape  will  soon  be  coming  to  hand  ;  the 
Cape  fruits  now  arriving:  are  chiefly  Peaches,  the 
supply  of  which  exceeds  the  demand.  English  Grapes 
an-  -till  fairly  plentiful  for  the  time  of  year.  Forced 
Strawberries  are  very  scarce.  Of  forced  vegetables, 
there  are  now  available  in  fairly  good  quantities 
Asparagus.  Beans  (dwarf  and  broad),  Seakale.  Mush- 
rooms. Potatos,  Cucumbers,  and  French  salads.  The 
supplies  of  Tomatos  from  Teneriffe  have  been  limited 
during  the  past  week.  Ordinary  vegetables  are  plen- 
tiful, ow'ing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season. — E.  //.  R., 
Coveni    Garden    Market,    January   26,    1916. 


Bedford- 
King  Edward  .. 

Blackland 

Dunbar 

Kent- 
Eclipse.. 
King  Edward . . 
Queen     .. 
Remarks. — Trade 

are    greater    than 


s.d. 


Potatos. 
s.d. 


4  6- 
4  0- 
6  3- 

4  6- 

5  0- 
4  9- 

is  st 

the 


5  0 

4  3 

6  9 

5  0 
5  3 
5  3 

ill 


s.d.  s.d. 


Lincoln- 
Eclipse  .. 
Evergood 
King  Edward.. 
Queen 
Scotch- 
King  Edward..     . 
..    very    slow,    and  the  supplies 
e    demand.— Edward    ,7.    Newborn, 
Covent  Garden   <t»>l   St.  Pancras,  January  26,  1916. 
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4  0-46 
4  9-56 
4  6-53 
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THE    WEATHER. 


WEATHER    IX    WEST     HERTS. 

II".  ■  /.  ending  January  .''•'. 
The  Ftjtlt  Unseasonably  Warm  Week  >n  Succession. 
Another  unseasonably  warm  week,  and  Hi*1  fifth  in 
succession.  In  fact,  there  has  no!  been  a  single  un- 
seasonably cold  day  since  December  21,  or  for  over 
five  weeks.  On  the  one  cold  night  of  the  past  week  the 
exposed  thermometer  registered  10°  of  frost,  making 
this  the  coldest  night  as  yet  this  month.  The  ground 
is  at  tlie  present  time  4°  warmer  than  is  seasonable 
both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  four  day-, 
but  to  the  total  depth  of  little  more  than  3  inch. 
\,i\  nearly  the  whole  of  this  moderate  fall  was  de- 
posited  -J]  one  day — the  20lh  mst.  During  the  week 
1;  gallon  of  rain-water  caim-  through  tin-  bare  soil  per- 
colation  gauge,  and  li  gallon  through  that  on  which 
short  gra.ss  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  2  hours  57  minutes  a  day,  which  is  1.1  hour  a  day 
longer  than  is  usual  m  January.  The  first  three  days 
of  the  week  were  rather  windy,  but  after  that  light  airs 
alone  prevailed.  Since  the  beginning  of  December,  or 
for  eighl  weeks,  tin'  direction  of  the  wind  has  been 
almost  exclusively  some  point  between  south  and  west. 
The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock 
in  tlr  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  10  per  cent.     E.  .1/. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr-  G-  W.  Lucas  for  the  past  eight  years  Gar- 
dener to  the  late  Mrs.  Locker  Lampsox,  Rowfant 
House,  Crawley,  Sussex,  as  Gardener  to  G.  W. 
Tyser,  Esq.,  Oakfield,  Mortimer,  Berk-. 
Mr-  C-  Davis,  for  2i  years  Gardener  to  C.  Eric 
Hambro,  Esq.,  Pickhurst  Mead,  Hayes.  Kent,  as 
Gardener  to  Lady  Evelyn  Cobbold,  Holy  Wells 
Park,  Ipswich. 
(Thanks  for  2s.  for  R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.] 
Mr-  Frederick  C.  Legge.  for  the  past  seven  years 
Gardener  to  W.  Middleton  Campbell,  Esq.,  Fen 
Place,  Turner  Hill,  Sussex,  as  Gardener  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel  Castle. 
[Thanks  for  Is.  for  R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.] 
Mr.  J.  A-  Peskett.  for  the  past  three  years  and 
three  months  Gardener  to  Heath  Harrison,  Esq.. 
be  (unit,  f.iss,  Hampshire,  and  previously  for  nine 
(rears  Gardener  to  the  late  NATHANIEL  BOND.  Esq., 
Creech  Grange,  Wareham.  Dorset,  as  Gardener  to 
T.  G.  C  Whitaker,  Esq.,  Stansted  Park,  Emsworth, 
Sussex, 
Mr.  J.  Hodgson  for  12  months  Gardener  at  "  Lucliie 
House,"  North  Berwick,  and  previously  for  seven 
years  Gardener  to  Lieut. -Colonel  WOODBURNE, 
Mount  Annan,  as  Gardener  to  Captain  Hope,  St. 
Mary's  Isle.  Kirkcudbright. 


Aphis  Attacks  on  Fruit  Trees  :  //.  A.  II".  If 
the  Apple  trees  on  the  two  sides  of  the  road- 
way came  from  the  same  nursery  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  was  no  difference  in  winter  or 
summer  spraying  (if  any)  previous  to  1914,  the 
only  cause  of  the  difference  in  aphis  infestation 
that  seems  possible  is  that  eggs  were  deposited 
on  the  Gooseberries  in  the  autumn  of  1913.  This 
does  not  seem  probable,  while  it  is  still  less 
probable  that  Strawberries  can  have  any  de- 
terrent effect  upon  ovipositing  aphides. 

Book  :  If.  A.  Wallis.  The  volumes  are  only 
worth  from  sixpence  to  ninepence  each.  The 
coloured  plates  are  of  the  poorest  quality. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  Selley.    1,  Marie  Louise  ; 

2,  Knight's  Monarch;  3,  Warner's  King;  4, 
Allington  Pippin ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins. 
.1.  W.  G.  1,  Blenheim  Pippin;  2,  Flower  of 
Herts. — B.  E.  W.  H.  Hambledon  deux  Ans. — 
W.  Thompson.  1.  Imperial  Apple;  2,  Well- 
ington Fillbasket ;  3,  decayed  ;  4,  Domino ;  5, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert. — Correspondent.  1, 
Gaseoyne's    Scarlet  ;   2,   King's   Acre    Pippin ; 

3.  Newton  Wonder;  4,  Keinette  Van  Mone. — 
/•'.   Coshaw.    Worcester  Pearmain. 

X  wii.s  of  Plants. — Moonraletr.  1.  Cypripe- 
dium  Dicksonianum  (Herax  villosum)  ;  2, 
Juno  (Fairrieanum  x  callosum)  ;  3,  nitens 
(insigne  x  villosum). — A  "Lover  of  Flow'ers. 
Crinum   giganteum. 

Roses  for  Forong  :  IF.  J.  Wills.  Pot  Roses 
will  flower  in  about  twelve  weeks  from  the 
time  the  plants  are  pruned  and  brought  into  the 
house,  but  it  is  well  to  allow  even  a  little  more 
time,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  force  rapidly.  You 
should  prune  the  plants  at  once,  and  place  them 
in  a  temperature  of  about  45°  by  night  and  50° 
to  53°  by  day.  increasing  this  to  55°  by  night 
and  60°  by  day  as  growth  develops.  As  the 
sun  gains  in  power  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
70°  and  75°  without  causing  harm ;  but  on 
warm  days  turn  off  or  reduce  the  fire-heat  early 
in  the  day.  Syringe  the  plants  freely  on  bright 
mornings  at  about  10  a.m..  and  see  that  the 
soil  is  in  a.  moist  condition,  but  on  no  account, 
water  the  roots  too  freely  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  Plants  on  the  seedling  briar  will,  if 
established,  grow  as  successfully  as  the  other 
plants. 

Shrubs  :  11".  13.  The  specimen  of  Berberis  aqui- 
folium  is  interesting,  as  we  have  never  seen 
one  like  it  before,  the  leaf-like  bracts  on  the 
flower-spikes  beinig  uncommon.  The  dwarf 
form  of  Berberis  Darwinii  is  not  new,  but 
the  piece  you  send  seems  smaller  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  usual  B.  Darwinii  var. 
nana.  It  should  form  a  useful,  neat  plant  for 
edging,  of  which  there  are  none  too  many. 
The  Veronica  might  be  of  service  for  win- 
dow-boxes. The  dwarf  seedling  form  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  interesting,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  one 
of  the  Retinisporas,  being  very  similar  to  R. 
Sanderi.  This  class  of  plant  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  in  a  juvenile  state.  We  should 
advise  you  to  propagate  it. 


Communications  Received— W.  E.— W.  L.— A.  J. 
B.— A.  J.  K.  and  Sons— F.  W.  M.— A.  J.  S.— G.  H.— 
A.  B.,  Geneve— M.  C.  A.— C,  H.  M.— J.  A.,  Whitehead 
— G.  W.  K.— B.  F.— G.  B.— II.  G.  P.— J.  MacK, 
II.   M.— L.   S.— R.  A.   S.— J.  H. 


.*»•  New  Postal  Rates. — Contributors  and 
correspondents  are  reminded  that  wider  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  came  into  operation  on 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
must  not  weigh  more  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  txoo  ounces,  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  £d.  every  two  ounces 
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NOTES    FROM  A    COTSWOLD 
GARDEN. 

SOME  excuse  must  be  given  for  these 
notes, which,  so  far  as  my  time  allows, 
I  propose  to  continue  at  short  in- 
tervals; because  most  of  the  readers 
of  tin-  Gardeners'  Chronich  have  already 
read  a  good  deal  about  a  Gloucester- 
shire garden  at  Bitton,  much  more 
famous,  and  much  more  favoured 
by  Nature  as  regards  soil  and  climate, 
than  my  own.  But  I  have  derived 
so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  knowledge 
from  reading  both  Canon  Ellacombe's  * 
and  Mr.  Bowles'  books  t  that  1  hope 
something  may  he  gathered  from  my  notes 
WOl'1  li    remembering. 

I  must  begin  by  saying  that  Colesborne 
is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  550 
feet  near  the  bottom  of  a  valley  where  the 
infant  Thames  is  joined  by  its  first  tribu- 
tary the  Churn  ;  this  situation  will  explain 
to  some  extent  why  Colesborne  is  subject 
to  such  terrible  frosts  late  in  spring  and 
early  in  autumn,  which  together  with  the 
very  shallow  and  limy  oolitic  soil,  make  it 
impossible  to  grow  many  hardy  plants 
which  flourish  in  mure  favoured  gal- 
dens.  Notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs I  have  succeeded  in  growing 
plants  collected  by  myself  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  or  given  me  by 
numerous  friends,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  everywhere;  and  I  can  say  with 
some  assurance  that  what  will  live  at 
Colesborne  will  live  almost  anywhere  in 
Great  Britain. 

After  the  coldest  November  that  I 
can  remember,  followed  by  nearly  the 
wettest  December  on  record  here — over 
seven  inches  of  rain  having  been  registered 
— the  new  year  came  in  with  a  spell  of 
very  mild  weather,  which  .seems  to  have 
made  many  plants  wake  up  unusually 
early  ;    and   the   wheat    sown    in    October, 

*  In   a  Gloucestershire  Garden. 

t  "  My   Garden  "   series,   in   3  vols. 


which  lay  dormant  in  the  ground  so  Long 
that  I  feared  there  would  be  a  very  thin 
crop,  now  at  last  shows  green  in  the  fields. 
A  very  heavy  gale  recently  blew  down 
a  number  of  .fine  old  elms  which  sheltered 
my  house  and  garden  from  the  north  wind, 
arid  these  will  be  difficult  and  costly  to  re- 
move. Some  of  them  are  broken  off  half- 
u  a\  up,  and  some  are  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
which  now  stand  6  or  8  feet  above 
the  ground.  Happily  I  shall  be  able  to 
replace  them  by  young  trees  from  my 
nursery  raised  from  suckers  of  the  true 
English  elm  ;  a  tree  which  for  the  size, 
beauty  and  quality  of  its  timber  is, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Severn, 
unequalled  by  any  other  elm  or  any  other 
tree.  As  this  variety  of  elm  is  peculiar 
to  the  southern  half  of  England,  and,  as  1 
have  shown  in  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain 
inn!  Ireland,  cannot  be  reproduced  by 
any  other  means,  I  hope  that  others  who 
iu.i\  admire  and  value  it  as  much  as  it  de- 
serves will  carefully  read  and  act  upon 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  its 
propagation  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
work  in  question;  because  nurserymen 
have  been  very  careless  about  their 
methods  of  propagation,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  buy  a  true  English  elm  on  its 
own  roots.  Shortly  before  the  war  1 
u  -  asked  by  the  greatest  nursery  firm 
in  Germany  where  to  obtain  such  trees, 
and  1  could  nut  give  the  information  re 
quired 

Tin'  onlj  hardy  plants  which  I  can 
saj  were  continuously  in  flower  during 
November  and  December  are  Sternbergia 
[utea  \ar.,  known  in  gardens  as  angusti- 
folia,  whose  bright  yellow  flowers  endure 
all  weather  with  impunity  ;  and  Litho>per 
muni  rnsniarinifolium.  The  latter,  though 
reputed  tender,  has  withstood  20°  of  frost 
under  a  handlight  in  November,  probably 
owing  to  the  very  go.nl  drainage,  and  still 
continues  in  bloom.  Coming  from  so  far 
south  as  Sicily,  this  is  very  strange;  for 
In-  unguicularis  (more  commonly  known 
as  styloisa),  which  in  many  gardens  is  in 
Bower  all  through  the  winter,  will  hardly 
flower  here  before  February  or  March. 
Many  species  of  Crocus  have  attempted  at 
various  times  throughout  the  winter  to 
open  their  flowers,  but  there  has  been 
until  recently  no  day  warm  and  sunny 
enough  to  allow  their  delicate  flowers  to 
open  properly  even  with  a  glass  over  them. 
But  Crocus  Imperati,  though  usually  nol 
fully  out  until  February,  made  a  brave 
attempt  to  open  a  fortnight  ago,  whilst 
C.  Boryi,  C.  Crewii  and  C.  Fleisc 
which  I  brought  from  the  Levant  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  are  all  so  beautiful 
that  they  are  worth  growing  in 
pots  to  bring  indoors  in  bud, 
when  the  warmth  will  open  their  flower? 
in  a  sunny  window.  A  tiny  rarity,  which 
was  brought  from  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Trevor-Batty e.  is  Crocus 
Veneris  ;  but  Mr.  Bowles  has  told  us  so 
much  about  these  little  gems  that  I  will 
sav  no  more  at  present.  Just  before  the 
war  I  ordered  from  Siehe  at  Mersina  some 
of  the  bulbs  which  the  Cilician  Taurus 
produces  in  such  variety  and  abundance, 
and  ais  they  did  not  axrive  till  November, 
very  much  dried  up,  I  planted  them  in   a 


cold  frame.  Now  I  have  in  full  beauty 
Galanthus  cilicicus,  which  I  think  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  Far  Eastern  form 
of  G.  nivalis,  flowering  about  six  weeks 
earlier,  and  in  some  cases  with  flowers 
twice  as  large.  Galanthus  Elwesii,  sent  by 
Siehe  as  G.  robustus  praecox,  by  some 
nurseries  sold  as  G.  robustus,  is  also  out, 
but  not  so  large  or  robust  as,  and  very 
little  earlier  than,  my  own  home-raised 
seedlings  of  that  very  variable  species. 
I  may  say  that  seedlings  of  G. 
Elwesii  are  at  Colesborne  far  more  satis- 
factory, and  often  finer  in  flower  than  im- 
ported bulbs,  which  more  often  perish 
after  seeding  than  not;  but  I  never  see 
seeds  on  the  common  Snowdrop  or  its 
much  finer  and  earlier  form,  G.  Imperati. 
Though  the  latter  was  well  through  the 
ground  by  the  middle  of  January,  the 
only  other  Snowdrop  then  in  flower  was 
G.  plicatus,  which,  though  it  does  not 
thrive  in  my  soil,  and  often  dies  out, 
has  come  up  in  two  places  where  it  was 
certainly  not  planted;  one  close  to  the 
Fool  of  an  Irish  yew,  where  no  moisture 
can  remain  long  even  in  winter;  the  other 
against  the  brick  edging  of  a  cinder  path 
behind  the  frames,  from  which  it  may  have 
escaped.  Other  plants  from  Cilicia  which 
are   in   bua,  but   waiting  for  a  hot  sun   to 

them  properly,  are  Xiphion  Dan 
fordiae  with  yellow,  and  Colchicum  hydro- 
phyllum  with  purple  flowers,  but  neither 
is  so  good  as  Xiphion  tauri  and  Col- 
chicum libanoticum, whose  numerous  whin 
dowers  are  now  very  pretty  in  the  Alpine 
House   at   Kew. 

I  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the 
advantage  of  having  a  house  in  which 
to  -how,  and  in  some  oases  to  grow,  many 
little  gems  which  flower  too  early  or 
too  late,  or  which  are  too  tender  for 
our  climate,  and  also  by  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  under  one's  nose,  without  hav- 
ing to  crawl  and  stoop  about  a  rockery  or 
over  a  frame,  that  just  before  the  war  I  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  a  long,  low,  un- 
healed house  of  my  own;  and  though  I 
have  vet  much  to  learn  about  the  best  way 
of  treating  such  plants  under  glass  as 
Sir  Everard  Bambro  does,  I  am  so  far 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  In 
it  one  mav  grow  many  plants  which  will 
not  grow,  or  will  only  grow  for  a  time,  on 
the  most  carefully  built  rockery;  and  one 
can  enjov  them,  however  bad  the  weather 
mav  be — some  planted  out,  some  in  pots, 
some  shaded,  and  some  in  the  full  sun. 
The  lights  on  one  side  of  my  house  are  all 
made  to  slide  off  whenever  it  is  though! 
desirable;  and  one  can  group  the  plants 
according  to  their  resting  seasons,  and  the 
amount  of  shade  and  water  they  require: 
but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  judge  whether  this 
svsteni  will  prove  as  great  a  success  as  T 
hope.  Into  this  house  I  have  brought 
a  selection  of  the  encrusted  Saxifrages, 
several  of  which  are  now  in  bud  ;  but  the 
only  two  which  can  be  said  to  be  fully  out 
are  S.  Boydii  alba  and  S.  Burseriana 
major,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  form 
T  have  seen  is  one  raised  at  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery.  In  this  house 
I  hope  to  compare  them  much  better  than 
when  planted  out,  and  to  eliminate 
all  but  the   best  of  the  numerous   hybrid 
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Saxifrages,  mostly  "mode  in  Germany,"  which 
are  overcrowding  our  lists.  Here  also  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  rest  those  species  of  Primula  and  other 
high  alptinas  which  require  it.  In  the  sane  build- 
ing alpines  and  bulbs  from  the  Himalayas,  Mexico, 
tihe  Andes  and  Colorado  can  be  roasted  if  and 
wheai  they  seem  to  want  it ;  and  if  I  could  afford 
a  refrigerating  plant  in  one  of  the  three  sections 
into  which  the  house  is  divided,  I  would  even  ven- 
ture on  such  things  as  Eritrichium  nanum  with 
more  hope  of  success.  I  may  also  hope  to  rival, 
but  certainly  mot  to  excel,  my  friends,  Messrs. 
St.  Quintin  and  Meade- Waldo,  in  the  culture  of 
terrestrial  Orchids  from  the  Mediterranean  region, 
when  peace  at  last  comes  to  those  sorely  troubled 
seas ;  and  in  this  house  I  hope  to  take  refuge 
from  bldzzairds,  thunderstorms,  and  east  winds, 
when  I  am  too  old  and  feeble  to  face  the  ele- 
ments, and  enjoy  the  only  pleasure  which  re- 
mains undiminished  as  long  as  a  man's  sight  lasts. 


to  require  more  room  than  its  moderate 
beauty     deserves. 

Of  Primroses  the  only  species  besides  the  Wild 
Primrose  yet  in  flower  axe  P.  megaseaefolia,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  plant  at  Colesborne 
either  inside  or  out,  and  P.  capitaba,  of  which  a 
plaint  in  full  flower  outside  in  November  was 
potted  up  after  18  degrees  of  frost,  and  is  now 
opening  fresh  flower  spikes  in  the  alpine  house, 
whilst  seedling's  sown  in  June  last  are  also  flower- 
ing prematurely  in  their  pan.  But  P.  malaooides 
self-sown  in  the  path  of  a  cold  house  is  a  mass 
of  bloom,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  parent  of  some 
very  good  hybrids,  if  not  of  a  new  race  of  hardy 
Primulas. 

Of  cool-house  plants,  mostly  from  South  Africa 
and  the  Himalayas,  which  are  now  in  flower,  and 
whmch,  though  very  seldom  seen,  might  be  grown 
by  every  amateur  without  special  knowledge,  I 
forbear  to  speak  at  present.     H.  J.  Elwes. 


' 


-FOKIENIA    HODGINSII 


Among  the  plants  which  flower  outside  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  are  now  well  in  bloom,  are 
the  well-known  Winter  Heliotrope,  Petasites 
fragnans,  which  I  only  mention  in  order  to  sug- 
gest the  potting  of  the  flowering  growths,  to 
bring  indoors,  where  their  fragrance  is  better  en- 
joyed than  outside.  Another  Petasites,  which  I 
got  under  the  name  of  japonicus,  is  figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  8,032,  and  is  now  in  full  flower. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  one  that  I  saw  labelled 
P.  nivea  in  Mr.  Bowles'  garden  recently,  and 
though  much  larger  than  its  European  repre- 
sentative, seems  to  have  no  fragrance,  and  to  be, 
on  account  of  its  spreading  habit  both  in 
wet    or   dry    ground,    and    its    gigantic    leaves, 


NEW     CHINESE     SPECIES. 


NEW    OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


FOKIENIA   HODGINSII    (A.    HENRY    AND 
H.   H.  THOMAS*. 

In  1909  Dr.  Henry  suggested  that  I  should 
write  to  my  brother,  who  was  then  Flag-Captain 
of  H.M.S.  "  King  Alfred,"  China  Station,  ask- 
ing him,  should  he  meet  Capt.  Hodgins,  s.s. 
"  Haiyang, "  to  collect  and  send  me  fruiting 
specimens  of  a  new  Conifer  he  had  found  near 
Foochow.  A  few  months  later  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  brother  to  the  effect  that  he 
knew    Captain    Hodgins,   who   had    kindly   given 


him  the  material  which  he  enclosed,  viz.,  fruit 
and  foliage.  This  I  showed  to  Dr.  Henry.  The 
foliage  much  resembled  that  of  Libocedrus 
macrolepis ;  the  cones,  however,  were  apparently 
those  of  a  Gupressus.  As  the  cones  were  not 
attached  to  the  branchlets,  and  may  have  fallen 
from  an  adjacent  tree,  Dr.  Henry  asked  me 
again  through  my  brother  to  obtain  more 
material,  with  the  fruit  growing  on  the  branch- 
lets.  This  in  due  course,  thanks  to  Captain 
Hodgins,  arrived,  sealed  by  my  brother  with  a 
note  from  him  :  "  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  Henry 
only."  These  specimens,  which  I  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Henry,  have  been  described  by  him*,  also 
by  myselft,  together  with  an  illustration  show- 
ing foliage,  fruit  and  seed.  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Hodgins  photographs"  (see 
figs.  30  and  31)  of  this  new  Conifer  growing  near 
Foochow. 

In  1909  my  brother  received  two  small  trees 
of  this  Conifer  from  Captain  Hodgins,  which 
ware  sent  to  England  in  charge  of  Commander 
Osborn,  of  H.M.S.  "  Hawke."  One  of  these  I 
presented  to  Kew  in  1911.  the  other  I  have  in 
cultivation,  a  small  tree  about  4  feet  high, 
healthy,  but  growing  slowly.  It  is  propagated 
from  cuttings  fairly  eai  ly.     H.  Clinton  Baler. 


MR. 


REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.; 


XXVIII.— THE  ALPS   IN  JULY. 

Now  the  heights  are  beginning  to  reveal 
their  possibilities,  and  we.  are  making  pre- 
parations to  move  up  into  camp  beside 
the  shore  of  a  little  green  lake  far  up  in  the 
recesses  of  the  peaks,  set  in  green  banks  of  turf 
so  dense  with  Meconopsis  quintuplinervis  that  of 
this  plant  and  its  marvellous  loveliness  I  will  not 
now  dare  to  speak,  until  I  can  at  length  reintro- 
duce it  adequately  to  your  notice,  with  a  picture 
that  shall  shed  scorn  on  the  squinny  bells  that 
we  were  so  proud  of  having  successfully  photo- 
graphed last  year  on  Thnndercrown  in  one  of 
Thundercrown's  eponymous  gales.  But  now  is 
due  time  to  show  you  the  Isopyrum  (see  fig.  32), 
which,  still  in  bloom  in  the  valley,  is  already 
forming  cushions  of  colour  in  the  highest  rocks  at 
15,000  feet  or  so.  Colours  are  pale,  and  words 
bloodless,  to  give  a  notion  of  the  plant  :  for  this, 
if  for  nothing  else,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  have 
visited  the  Da-Tung  Alps.  At  first  I  fancied 
it  preferred  limestone  ;  but  now,  though  specially 
lavish  on  the  limestone,  it  is  hardly  less  so 
everywhere  else,  from  11,000  feet  to  the  highest 
tops  (not,  for  instance,  descending  so  far  down 
the  valley  as  Wolvesden  House).  At  first  I  fan- 
cied, too,  that  it  particularly  affected  dark  and 
shady  cliffs  ;  but,  though  these  are,  indeed,  its 
favourite  haunts  in  valleys  and  gulleys,  up  above 
on  the  open  crags  it  forms  masses  quite  as 
cushiony  and  happy,  though  closer  and  more 
compact.  But,  always  and  everywhere,  it  is  only 
a  child  of  the  rocks,  as  saxatile  as  Phyteuma 
comosum  ;  a  shelving  cliff-face  filled  with  waving 
tussocks  of  great  flowers  in  every  lavender  shade 
to  amethyst  and  turquoise  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  bewilderingly  delightful  spectacles  that 
even  the  Alps  of  China  have  to  offer.  I  have 
seen  no  albinos ;   nor  wanted  any. 

Summer,  too,  has  unfolded  the  huge  Primula 
that  I  spoke  of  before  as  P.  "moesta,"  but 
which  I  now  hope  (if  not  P.  sinopurpurea)  may 
bear  a  more  personal  name.  Nor  is  it  "moesta  " 
as  it  develops,  but  opulent,  flaunting  and  almost 
overpowering  in  its  fat-headed  lushness,  over- 
weighted as  it  is  with  the  excessive  amplitude 
of  its  grey-powdered  foliage.     Though  of  typical 

»  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Vol.  V. ,  p.  1150. 

+  Illustrations  of  Conifers.  Vol.  III.,  p.  85. 

J  The  previous 'articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  puhlished 
in  our  issues  for  September  12  and  2(1,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  2S,  1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  SO, 
April  10  and  24,  May  1,  16  and  29,  and  June  12  and  19,  July  3 
and  10,  November  13,  20  and  27,  December  11  and  25,  1915, 
and  January  8, 15,  22  and  29, 1916. 
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nivalis  habit,  it  has  a  much  fuller  and  freer 
root  system  than  I  had  at  first  imagined,  from 
specimens  hewed  untimely  out  of  frozen  ground  ; 
so  that  I  nurse  rosier  hopes  of  its  future  in  culti- 
vation. But  its  habits  and  habitats  will  require 
careful  studying.  For  a  plant  of  such  leek-like 
shank  and  full  habit,  it  is  astonishingly  saxatile, 
often  inhabiting  crannies  so  tight  that  you  would 
hardly  think  them  capable  of  harbouring  P. 
Allionii.  But  always,  wherever  you  find  it,  in 
crevice  or  deep  gully,  it  is  invariably  restricted 
to  cool,  moist  and  shady  situations.  Deep  in 
the  dark  little  canons  of  the  high  cliffs,  from 
12,000  feet  to  the  tops,  it  forms  gardens  of 
strangely  artificial  effect.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  flower  so  unnatural  in  its  look,  whether 
it  be  growing  in  a  colony  or  in  isolated  speci- 
mens. It  always  has  the  air  of  having  been 
bedded  out  in  a  Chelsea  rock-garden,  each 
crown  dibbled  neatly  in,  four  inches  from  its 
neighbour,  and  opulently  conscious  that,  war 
or  no  war,  it  is  not  going  to  change  hands 
under  twenty-one  shillings.  Again  and  again 
have  we  tried  to  get  a  simple  and  natural- 
looking  photograph;  the  plant  will  not  permit 
it,  and  the  only  plate  that  appeared  at  all 
spontaneous  was  the  one  in  which  we  ourselves 
had  carefully  grouped  the  specimens.  Any- 
how, no  photograph  could  give  the  strange, 
ghostly  beauty  of  the  blossom,  which,  opening 
of  a  lavender-blue  with  basal  double  blotch  of 
white  to  each  lobe,  gradually  fades  to  a  uniform 
pale  moonlit  grey,  enhanced  by  the  deep  claret- 
purple  of  the  calyx,  throat,  and  eye.  This 
Primula  seems  to  have  no  fads  about  its  rock, 
but  clearly  insists  on  coolness,  moisture  and 
shade.  If  it  does  not  prove  as  vigorous  in  culti- 
vation as  its  looks  and  rootage  seem  to  promise, 
the  problem  will  consist  rather  in  keeping  it 
bone-dry  in  winter;  in  summer  a  deep  chink  be- 
tween rocks,  in  moist  gritty  soil  unoccupied  by 
rivals,  should  surely  make  it  perfectly  content. 

One's  cry,  however,  having  seen  one  Primula 
and  got  it  recorded,  is  for  a  new  one.  And  the 
answer  of  the  Da-Tung  is  not  generous.  There 
is  too  much  of  lovely  P.  stenocalyx,  perpetually 
deluding  you  from  all  sorts  of  unlikely  situa- 
tions, with  hopes  of  a  novelty.  There  is  far  t<>" 
much  of  not-nearly-so-lovely  P.  blattea  (No.  8 
of  last  year),  which  is  also  not  nearly  so  fine  in 
form  as  on  Thundercrown,  and  of  a  much  more 
vinous  shade  of  purple.  Vainly  and  long  we 
quested  fresh  beauties  on  the  main  mass  (for  P. 
urticifolia  does  seem  almost,  if  not  wholly,  re- 
stricted to  the  calcareous  outcrops).  The  P. 
acclamata  form  is,  indeed,  very  handsome,  with 
large  solid  flowers  of  a  solid  mauve-pink ;  but 
acclamata  had  been  already  "bagged,"  so  where 
was  the  use  of  it  now,  beautiful  though  it  is  on 
the  Alps,  in  the  barer  steps  and  ridges  of  the 
turfy  down !  However,  at  last  our  toil  was  re- 
warded with  what  I  hope  may  prove  a  good 
new  species,  and  a  singularly  charming  one  into 
the  bargain.  At  first,  from  the  elevation  and 
locality,  I  thought  it  must  be  P.  pumilio,  but 
every  point  of  the  diagnosis  makes  dead  against 
such  an  identification,  for  here  there  are  no  dense 
cushions,  no  sessile  scape,  no  shortened  pedicels, 
no  oval  bracts,  no  tiny  flowers  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  flowers  arc  big  for  the  wee  plant,  which  is 
a  little  clump  or  tuft  of  plants,  the  scape  is  evi- 
dent, the  .pedicels  and  bracts  quite  conspicuously 
elongate.  Not,  however,  to  trouble  you  untimely 
with  such  problems,  I  can  only  say  that  this  is 
a  little  beauty  of  the  rarest  charm,  with  blossoms 
of  a  rich  rose-pink  almost  as  brilliant  as  in  P. 
rosea,  and  enhanced  by  a  solid  round  rim  of  gold 
to  the  eye.  It  sparkles  irresistibly  all  over  the 
pale  bare  turf  of  the  very  highest  moors  and 
ridges,  from  13,000-15,000  "feet,  dotted  here  and 
there  in  scattered  jewelleries  of  colour  which 
quite  distract  one  from  the  deliciously  fragrant 
Erysimum  there  also  occurring,  and  most  tan- 
talisingly  suggesting  from  afar  some  stalwart  new 
Primula  in  the  farinosa  group.  The  little  pink 
treasure,  though,  I  should  assign  rather  to  the 
cousinhood  of  P.  sibirica  ;   indeed,  it  has  a  look 


of  the  glowing  little  sibirica-form  of  the  lowland 
marshes  in  this  chain  ;  but  squashed  almost  flat 
to  the  ground,  and  wholly  lacking  the  saccate 
bracts  which  are  essential  to  every  would-be  P. 
sibirica.  In  any  case  it  stands  very  high,  for 
exquisite  charm,  among  the  Primulas  I  have  met 
in  China,  which,  irrespective  of  temper,  I  should 
rank  for  delightfulness  as  follows: — Optata  (No. 
10),  Reginella,  hylocola  (No.  1),  citrina  (errore, 
flava)  stenocalyx  alsophila  (No.  15),  acclamata 
(No.  13),  Farreri  blattea  (No.  8),  Viola-grandis 
(No.  5),  kansuensis  urticifolia,  "Loczii,"  con- 
spersa  sibirica,  lichiangensis  ;  remembering  that 
I  have  not  seen  Purdomii  or  Maximowiczii  in 
bloom,  and  that  tangutica  is  so  hideous  as  to  be 
over-honoured  by  inclusion  even  in  the  tail  of 
this  list,  though  in  this  district  so  tall  and 
stalwart  as  to  make  its  mean  ugliness  of  flower 
yet  more  conspicuous  and  deplorable.  Reginald 
Farter. 


The  authors  of  Design  in  Landscape  Gar- 
dening say:  "To  such  a  garden-loving  race 
as  the  English  we  must  go  to  find  out  what 
gardens  really  can  do  for  a  man  and  his 
home." 

And,  speaking  of  the  United  States,  they  add : 
"  In  a  country  where  gardens  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  it  is  disappointing  to  find 
that  the  existing  specimens  are  not  always  such 
as  would  inspire  a  man  to  acquire  one  of  his 
own.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  an  intelligent  interest 
in  gardens  is  daily  growing  stronger,  and  our 
gardens  are  not  so  few  and  far  between  or  as 
unfortunately  conceived  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago." 

America  is  the  melting-pot  of  so  many  peoples 
that  anything  like  a  national  attitude  towards  a 
particular  art  is  impossible.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  if  decorative  gardening  is  to  play  the 
important  part  that   it   does  in   English   life,   it 


Fig.  31.— -fokienia  hodginsii  near  foochow,  china. 

(See  page  72  ) 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


"Design -in    Landscape   Gardening."  • 

In  the  United  States  a  great  era  is  opening  for 
architecture,  an  art  in  which  American  genius, 
developed  in  the  schools  of  France,  is  at  its 
happiest.  Beautiful  gardens  are  the  natural 
sequel  to  fine  buildings,  and  the  models  of 
England  meet  with  much  appreciation. 

•  Design  in  Landscape  Gardening.  By  Ralph  Rodney 
Root  and  Charles  Fabens  Kelly,  A.B.  (The  Century  Co. 
Price  $2.00.) 


must  be  rooted  in  a  general  understanding  of  its 
principles. 

To  attain  a  high  standard  in  gardening  re- 
quires more  intimate  knowledge  among  its 
patrons  than  many  other  arts — than  architecture, 
for  instance — in  which  the  owner  may  with 
some  measure  of  safety  trust  to  the  artist.  The 
fame  of  a  garden  is  the  perquisite  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  maintenance  of  its  beauty  is  his 
responsibility. 

It  is  evidently  important  just  now  in  America 
to    educate    popular    taste.     If  this    aim    is   not 
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achieved  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  holders 
of  the  many  professorships  of  landscape  garden- 
ing  who  are  conducting  an  enlightened  propa- 
ganda, of  which  the  book  before  us  is  an  admir- 
able illustration. 

The  work  is  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  Illinois  University,  and  solves  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  perplex  the  student  of 
landscape  gardening.  The  principal  treatise 
explains  the  principles  of  design,  and  analyses 
effectively  the  relationship  between  landscape 
gardening  and  other  arts 

The  authors  succeed  in  clearing  much  of  the 
fog  which  too  often  surrounds  these  aspects  of 
gardening.  They  submit  valuable  essays  on 
"Colour  and  Planting"  and  other  subjects 
without  unnecessary  verbiage  and  full  of  sensible 
suggestions. 

"  Problems "  range  from  the  development  of 
garden  cities  to  the  construction  of  golf 
courses,  and  this  chapter  includes  a  novel  pro- 
posal for  the  co-operative  control  of  street 
gardens  back  to  the  "  lot-line,"  by  improvement 
committees. 

The  authors  indicate  in  many  ways  their  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  of  practice  For  ex- 
ample, "  EveTy  design  has  natural  limitations 
which  clip  the  wings  of  imagination,  and  the 
tastes  of  a  client  who  has  little  or  no  education 
along  esthetic  lines  is  a  limitation  second  to 
none."     A  very   poignant  cry! 

One  or  two  generalisations  are  perhaps  a  little 
sweeping.  "  All  true  beauty  is  functional  " 
is  ;m  invitation  to  argument  which  I  have  not 
space  to  accept.  One  may  ask,  however,  what  is 
the  function  of  a  lovely   atmospheric  effect? 

Most  American  books  are  interesting  if  only 
for  the  contributions  they  make  to  our  vocabu- 
lary. This  work  contains  some  typical 
examples.  I  respectfully  hope,  however,  that  "  to 
function"  will  not  become  a  popular  verb  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  good  for  garden- 
ing that  the  acute  American  mind  should  turn 
its  possibilities  inside  out,  especially  as  for  the 
pre  ent  we  English  -have  little  that  ds  new 
to  say. 

Altogether  this  book  is  a  thoughtful  contribu- 
tion to  garden  literature,  and  is  a  reminder  tiiat 
we  shall  yet  have  something  to  learn  from 
America  in  garden  art.  The  volume  contains 
many  admirable  pictures  and  plans.     E.   W. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


LAEl/IO-OATTLEYA  HADDONH. 

Mr.  H.  Haddox,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Neale, 
Es |  .  Lynwood,  Penarth,  sends  a  (lower  of  Laelio- 
Clalttleya  Haddonii,  raised  by  crossing  Laelia 
Peiriraii  wit.li  ithe  pollen  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
luminosa  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea).  In 
colour  the  bloom  is  very  close  to  L.  Perrinii,  and 
in  size  equal  to  L.  tenebrosa.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  tinged  and  veined  with  light 
purple,  the  basal  part  of  the  lip  being  similarly 
coloured,  the  front  dark  vinous  purple.  Doubt 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  cross,  but  Mr.  Haddon  says  that  it  was 
tire  only  one  he  made  with  L.  Perrinii,  and  a 
mistake  in  the  record  cannot  have  been  made. 
It  is  known  that  in  all  first  crosses  of  L.  Perrinii 
that  species  dominates,  and  in  the  expansion 
and  form  of  the  lip-front  there  appeal's  to  be 
distinct  traces  of  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  inherited 
from  L.  C.  luminosa.  The  pollinia,  four  fully 
and  four  half  developed,  clearly  show  that  there 
is  Cattleya  in  its  composition.  Laelia  Perrinii 
crosses  are  not  very  showy,  but  they  flower  in 
tlie  winter,  and  this  fact  increases  their 
value. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Lynwood  (L.  Jongheana  X  0. 
Lawrenceana),  a  pretty  rosy-lilac  flower  with 
ruby-claret  front  to  the  lip,  is  also  sent  by  the 
same  raiser. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By   E.   Harriss,    Gardener   to   Lady   Wantage,   Lockings 
House,    Wantage,   Berkshire. 

Hydrangea  hortensis.— A  batch  of  this 
useful  flowering  plant  may  be  started  into 
growth.  Examine  each  specimen  carefully  and 
cut  away  weak,  useless  wood.  Any  repotting 
necessary  may  be  done  now.  Do  not  over-pot  the 
blue-flowered  varieties  or  the  colour  will  be  a 
poor  shade.  Plants  which  do  not  need  repotting 
should  be  top-dressed  with  a  rich  compost.  Cut- 
tings which  were  struck  last  autumn  may  be 
shifted  into  5-inch  pots.  If  the  cuttings  were 
well  ripened  when  inserted  most  of  them  should 
flower  this  season. 

Salvia  splendens. -Insert  cuttings  of  Salvia 
splendens.  This  plant  is  subject  to  attacks  of 
red  spider  and  aphis,  hence  it  will  be  wise 
to  dip  the  cuttings  in  an  insecticide  'before  in- 
serting them.  Fill  a  quantity  of  4-incli  pots 
with  a  compost  consisting  of  sifted  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  coarse  sand,  making  it  fairly  firm. 
Then,  by  means  of  a  dibber,  insert  the  cuttings 
around  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Plunge  the  cutting 
pots  in  a  propagating  case  after  watering  the 
soil  thoroughly,  and  shade  the  cuttings  from 
bright  sunshine  until  they  are  rooted.  When 
they  have  made  sufficient  roots  shift  them  into 
3^  inch  pots,  and  keep  them  growing  freely  in  a 
moderately  warm  house.  Promote  a  moist  atmo 
sphere  by  frequently  damping  the  bare  surfaces, 
and  syringe  the  plants  twice  daily  as  a  precau- 
tion against  red  spider.  The  variety  Fire  Ball 
makes  an  excellent  pot-plant,  and  is  easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  now. 

Salvia  PiTCHERi.-This  beautiful  Salvia  is 
not  grown  so  extensively  as  its  merits  deserve: 
it  makes  a  very  striking  contrast  when  associated 
with  Chrysanthemums  during  the  autumn.  Cut- 
tings root  readily  in  cold  frames  if  kept  close, 
and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  Insert  five  or 
si  <  cuttings  around  the  side  of  a  5-inch  pot  filled 
with  sandy  soil.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  shift  the  plants  into  7-inch  pots,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  manure 
from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  coarse  sand. 
Some  of  the  more  promising  of  the  old  plants 
may  have  the  soil  shaken  from  their  roots,  and 
be  repotted. 

Humea   elegans.- Hants  of  Humea  elegans 

raised  from  seed  sown  last  year  are  ready  for 
their  final  potting.  A  suitable  compost  for  this 
plant  consists  of  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf -mould,  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed. 
lime  rubble,  and  coarse  sand.  Pot  firmly,  and 
stand  the  receptacles  on  a  cool  bottom  in  a  cool 
house.  Water  the  roots  with  extra  care  until 
they  have  grown  well  in  the  new  soil,  a.nd  do 
not  attempt  to  hasten  growth  by  forcing,  or 
failure  will  result. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.    G.   Weston,  Gardener  to   Ladv   NoRTncOTB.  East- 
well   Park,  Kent. 

The  Fig.—  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  protect  Fig  trees  during 
times  of  severe  frosts,  and  although  the  weather 
is  extremely  mild,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  a 
sudden  change  to  wintry  conditions,  and  to  have 
the  necessary  material  ready  for  use.  Fig  trees 
that  have  been  treated  properly  during  the  grow- 
ing season — that  is,  kept  free  of  superfluous 
growths — are  much  better  able  to  withstand  a 
moderate  amount  of  frost  than  otherwise,  for  the 
shoots  will  ripen  properly,  and  usually  go 
through  the  winter  without  injury.  ,  Trees  that 
have  made  gross  growth  and  borne  few  or  no 
fruits  should  be  examined  at  the  Toots  to  see  if 
they  are  growing  extensively  in  a  rich  medium. 
If  such  be  the  case,  root-pruning  must  b° 
practised.  Cut  a  deep  trench  3  or  4  feet  from 
the    wall,    severing    the    stronger    roots    with    a 


sharp  knife,  and  removing  entirely  all  that  are 
growing  in  the  subsoil.  The  roots  should  after- 
wards be  restricted  to  a  smaller  rooting  space, 
either  by  a  retaining  wall  or  by  filling  in  the 
trench  with  stones,  chalk,  or  poor  soil,  ramming 
the  materials  as  tightly  as  possible.  This  treat- 
ment will  result  in  a  more  moderate  amount  of 
growth,  and  the  shoots  will  ripen  well,  even- 
tually producing  an  abundance  of  fruit.  When 
it  is  intended  to  plant  Fig  trees  in  the  spring, 
the  border  should  be  prepared  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  work  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  planting  presenta 
itself.  In  this  case  a  narrow  border  should  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  roots  will  be 
restricted  from  the  first.  Do  not  use  rich  soil  or 
manure,  as  it  is  better  practice  to  resort  to  feed- 
ing when  the  trees  are  bearing  full  crops.  Ordi 
nary  garden  soil  is  suitable,  and  it  should  be 
mixed  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  old  mortar 
rubble,  chalk,  and  wood  ash  or  charcoal.  A 
warm,  light,  porous  soil  is  best  suited  to  the  Fig, 
and  efficient  drainage  is  essential.  When  plant- 
ing make  the  soil  very  firm  by  ramming  it. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees -The  spraying  of 
fruit  trees  should  be  done  forthwith,  as  the  mild 
weather  i6  causing  the  buds  to  swell  rapidly.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  get  the  trees  sprayed  as  soon 
as  the  winter  pruning  is  completed.  Choose  a 
mild,  calm  day  for  spraying,  as  much  of  the  fluid 
will  be  wasted  if  there  is  a  high  wind,  and  there 
will  be  a  danger  at  such  times  of  the  operator 
getting  some  of  the  specific  on  his  face.  The 
workman  should  wear  rubber  gloves  and  old 
clothes  when  using  caustic  washes.  See  that 
the  fluid  reaches  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  that 
it  enters  crevices  or  rough  places  in  the  trunk  or 
main  branches,  which  form  lurking-places  for  in- 
sect pests.  Concentrated  alkali  wash  is  an  excel- 
lent winter  wash,  and  has  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  many  years.  Where  trees  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  matter  of  spraying,  and  a  strong 
wasli  is  required,  this  preparation  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  will  effectually  clear  the  trees  of 
mossy  growth,  and  leave  the  bark  after  a  little 
time  in  a  clean,  shiny  condition.  This  specific 
is  sold  in  tins  of  a  convenient  size  for  gardens 
small  and  large,  and  in  ordinary  conditions  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  use  in  private  establish- 
ments than  home-made  washes. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,   Gardener   to  Lady  Nunburnholhb, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Vinery.— If  the  fruit  bunches  on  pot  vines 
were  reduced  to  a  suitable  number  before  they 
flowered,  the  berries  on  those  retained  should  be 
thinned  at  once,  for  after  a  certain  stage  every 
day's  delay  in  thinning  will  mean  loss  in  the  size 
of  berries.  After  the  Grapes  are  thinned  and 
when  the  berries  are  swelling  freely,  top-dress  the 
roots  with  rough  turf  mixed  with  vine  manure, 
and  feed  them  with  diluted  liquid  manure.  Keep 
the  evaporating  pans  filled  with  water,  6yringe 
the  walls  and  paths,  and  occasionally  damp  down 
with  diluted  liquid  manure,  but  see  that  this 
stimulant  is  not  used  at  too  great  a  strength,  or 
it  will  injure  the  tender  leaves.  When  the 
shoots  have  been  tied  to  the  trellis  and  regulated, 
pinch  out  the  superfluous  laterals,  and  repinch 
the  others  at  the  first  leaf.  Ventilation  will  re- 
quire careful  attention,  as  the  slightest  check  to 
growth  must  be  prevented.  Admit  a  little  fresh 
air  when  the  temperature  is  75°,  and  gradually 
increase  or  reduce  it,  as  the  case  may  'be,  until 
the  heat  stands  at  80°.  In  the  afternoon 
gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  ventilation,  and 
close  the  house  in  time  to  secure  a  rise  to  85°, 
with  atmospheric  moisture,  assisted  by  gentle 
warmth  in  the  pipes. 

"Cut-back"  Vines.— Pot  Vines  that  were 
pruned  hard  back  in  December  and  have  grown 
since  in  gentle  warmth  are  breaking  into 
growth,  and  must  be  encouraged  to  develop 
by  light  syringing  with  tepid  water.  When 
the  new  growths  are  about  two  inches  long 
the  plants  should  be  partially  shaken  free  of 
the  old  soil  and  repotted.  The  compost,  con- 
sisting of  good  loam,  bone-meal  and  lime- 
rubble,  should  be  prepared  in  advance,  and 
warmed  through  before  it  is  used.     Plunge  the 
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pots  in  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  75°  ;  the  mois- 
ture from  the  hot-bed,  with  daily  syringing,  will 
keep  the  soil  moist  enough  until  fresh  roots  form. 
Retain  the  stronger  shoot  where  two  have  started, 
and  secure  it  to  a  light  stake  to  guard  against 
accident. 

Young  Vines.— Vine  eyes  started  last  month 
will  require  a  bottom  heat  of  75°,  and  a  close, 
humid  atmosphere,  but  on  no  account  must  the 
soil  be  excessively  wet.  Use  a  similar  compost 
to  that  recommended  above,  and  7-inch  pots  if 
the  vines  are  required  for  planting  out  in  May 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  U.  Janbs.  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hoo.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Artichokes.  Lift  the  entire  crop  of  Arti- 
chokes, storing  the  best  tubers  in  a  clamp,  and 
selecting  those  of  a  medium  size  for  replanting. 
Cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly,  incorporating 
a  quantity  of  rich  manure  as  the  digging  pro- 
ceeds. Plant  in  rows  made  2  feet  6  inches  apart, 
allowing  a  space  of  18  inches  between  the  tubers 
in  the  rows. 

Brussels  Sprouts.-Sovt  seeds  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  to  raise  plants  for  early  supplies.  Ger- 
minate the  seed  and  grow  the  seedlings  in  cool 
conditions,  thus  ensuring  strong,  sturdy  plants. 
Early  Dwarf  Gem  is   a  suitable  variety. 

Celery.  —A  sowing  of  Celery  for  early  plant.6 
may  be  made  thinly  in  boxes  or  pans  rilled  with 
light,  rich  soil,  riddled  finely.  Germinate  the 
fr>ed  in  a  temperature  of  65°,  removing  the  seed- 
pans  to  a  cooler  structure  after  they  have  ger- 
minated. A  mild  hotbed  on  which  a  few  inches 
of  the  soil  recommended  above  has  been  placed 
will  provide  a  good  seed-bed.  The  seedlings  may 
be  pricked  out  on  a  similar  bed  when  they  are 
larg?  enough  for  transference.  The  atmospheric 
conditions  produced  by  the  escape  of  vapour 
from  fermenting  materials  are  ideal  for  Celery, 
similar  genial  conditions  being  difficult  to  pro- 
duce by  other  means. 

Herbs.  —Overhaul  the  herb  border,  lifting 
half  the  perennial  kinds.  Well  dig  and  manure 
the  beds,  dividing  and  replanting  suitable  por- 
tions of  the  plants.  Space  should  be  allowed  for 
sowing  the  annual  kinds  in  March  or  April. 
Sage  and  common  Thyme  may  be  grown  as 
annuals 

Garden  Paths.- After  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  heavy  carting,  undertake  repairs  to 
gravel  and  gTass  paths,  replacing  worn  and  bare 
spaces  in  the  latter  with  fresh  turves.  Gravel 
walks  could  be  more  advantageously  repaired  at 
the  cessation  of  hard  frost,  but  the  probable  in- 
creased shortage  of  labour  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  deferring  any  work  that  may  be 
performed  now. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By    T.   W.  Briscob,   Gardener  to  W.   R    Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Raising  Orchids  from  Seed— From  now 
onwards  seeds  of  Orchids  may  be  sown,  the 
longer  days  and  the  additional  solar  warmth 
rendering  success  more  sure,  while  seedlings 
raised  at  this  period  of  the  year  are  more  robust 
than  those  germinated  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber. For  raising  Cattleyas  and  allied  genera, 
special  heated  cases  or  small  frames  are  em- 
ployed, but  if  these  are  not  available  an  ordinary 
propagating  case  will  provide  an  excellent 
substitute.  The  object  is  to  maintain  as 
equable  a  temperature  as  possible,  say,  about 
80°  F. ,  and  to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture, 
thus  obviating  the  .need  for  frequent  water- 
ings, which  are  not  desirable,  as  both  seeds 
and  seedlings  in  their  early  stages  are  easily 
disturbed  in  the  soil  by  heavy  waterings. 
Probably  more  failures  arise  from  this  cause  than 
from  any  other,  especially  with  the  beginner. 
Sow  the  seed  in  prepared  pots  or  small  pans, 
filling  each  receptacle  one-third  of  its  depth  with 
drainage  material.  A  piece  of  coarse  calico,  can- 
vas, or  cheese-cloth  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  laid  on  the  hand  and  filled  with  the 
usual  compost  of  finely-chopped  Sphagnum-moss. 


Pull  the  edges  of  the  fabric  around  the  soil  so  as 
to  form  a  ball,  and  let  this  be  pressed  tightly  in 
the  pot  or  pan.  The  surface  should  be  hat  an 
inch  below  the  rim;  the  sides  may  be  filled  with 
a  little  fine  Sphagnum-moss.  Occasionally  the 
use  of  Sphagnum  is  an  advantage,  because  the 
seed  sometimes  germinates  on  the  moss,  and  not 
on  the  canvas,  while  the  reverse  also  happens 
in  other  instances.  Water  the  soil  sufficiently 
tu  moisten  the  whole  of  it,  and  then 
place  the  pan  in  a  warm  house  a.  few 
hours  In  fun-  sowing  the  seed.  Several  puts 
"f  each  kind  should  be  sown,  and  a  label 
attached,  giving  the  number  which  corresponds 
with  that  in  the  seed  book.  Sow-  thinly  and 
evenly,  and  then  place  the  pots  in  the  heated 
case  or  frame.  Keep  the  surroundings  moist, 
and  never  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry.  A  fine 
sprayer  may  be  used  for  watering.  In  addition 
to  Cattleya,  Laelio-Cattleya,  Epidendrum,  Den- 
drobium,  all  hybrids  of  Brassavola,  and  other 
epiphytal  Orchids  may  be  raised  in  this  way. 
Terrestrial  species  and  hybrids  are  best  sown 
around  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  For 
example,  take  Cypripedium.  Select  as  a  host 
plant  one  that  will  not  require  repotting  for  at 
least  twelve  months,  with  sweet  soil  free  from 
large  heads  of  Sphagnum-moss.  Several  pots 
should  be  sown  with  the  same  kind  of  seed, 
because,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  seed  in  one  pot  only  ger 
initiates.  Calanthe  seed  may  be  sown  directly  it 
is  ripe  in  pots  containing  Calanthes  which  have 
been  repotted.  Make  the  soil  fairly  firm  and 
water  carefully.  Odontoglossums  were  formerly 
considered  difficult  to  raise  from  seed,  but  seed- 
lings are  now  raised  in  quantity.  Except  per- 
haps during  the  dullest  part  of  the  year,  Odonto- 
glossum  and  Odontioda  seed  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe.  Choose  plants  of  the  same 
genera — preferably  growing  seedlings — as  host 
plants  for  seed-sowing.  Cut  away  all  growing 
Sphagnum-moss,  and  remov?  anv  foreign  growth 
that  would  be  likely  to  smother  tiny  seedlings. 
Give  the  selected  plants  a  good  watering,  and 
when  the  excess  of  moisture  lias  drained  away 
sow  the  seed  evenly  mi  the  surface.  Never  allow 
them  to  become  dry,  and,  as  the  sun  increases 
in  power,  keep  the  atmosphere  moderately  moist, 
using  a  thin  shading  when  necessary.  The  house 
should  lie  vaporised  at  intervals  to  destroy 
thrips  and  to  hold  in  check  a  small  fly  which  is 
often  a  source  of  trouble. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    William    F.    Rowles.    Gardener    to    Major    Hoarb, 
Ellisfield   Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Some   Good  Climbers  for  Walls.— There 

is  a  wide  range  of  choice  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  suitable  for  covering  walls.  Of  self-cling- 
ing subjects  there  is  nothing  to  equal  Ivy  and 
Ampelopsis,  which  in  their  several  varieties  may 
be  used  with  good  effect  in  many  positions.  A 
special  point  should  be  made  of  including  the 
winter  Jasmine  in  the  collection,  as  the  yellow 
blossoms  are  ornamental  at  a  dull  season  of 
the  year.  The  common  Pyrus  japonica  should 
be  planted  in  a  sheltered  nook  for  the  same 
reason.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned  climbing 
Roses  are  eminently  suited  for  walls,  and  give 
a  rich  harvest  of  flowers,  but  those  of  the  newer 
rambling  type  are  unfortunately  very  prone  to 
develop  mildew  when  grown  against  walls;  and 
as  there  are  many  other  places  in  the  garden 
suitable  for  these  Roses  it  would  obviously  bo 
unwise  to  use  them  as  wall  plants.  Clematis 
montana  is  a  fine  subject  for  draping  a  wall. 
and  may  be  allowed  to  escape  over  the  top  and 
hang  down  the  other  side.  No  more  imposing 
subjeot  for  a  wall  can  be  suggested  than  the  Wis- 
taria, and  it  is  especially  effective  when  allowed 
to  roam  along  the  top  and  to  become  associated 
with  the  beautiful  Laburnum  Vossii.  Vitis  pur- 
purea gives  rich  autumn  tints,  and  in  favourable 
seasons,  a  beautiful  crop  of  purple  Grapes,  which 
can.  if  desired,  be  made  into  an  excellent  wine. 
Its  congener,  Vitis  Coignetiae,  is  a  rampant 
grower,  but  this  is  no  disadvantage,  for  thereby 
it  gives  us  more  of  its  expansive  and  deeply-em- 
bossed foliage.  It  also  does  remarkably- 
well  trained  up  the  pillar  of  a  per- 
gola.   Actinidia   chinensis  is  another  fine  foliage 


plant  which  does  well  on  walls  or  pillars  if  the 
situation  is  not  too  much  exposed.  Ceanothus 
Veitchianus  and  C.  azursus  are  both  useful  wall 
plants:  the  former  gives  the  better  display  in  this 
position.  The  old-fashioned  Honeysuckle  so 
often  seen  over  cottage  porches  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  more  pretentious  gardens.  Schizo- 
phragma  livihaugeoides  is  a  useful  subject  fur 
walls,  and  is  partly  self-clinging  :  it  is  known  as 
the  climbing  Hydrangea.  A  sheltered  corner 
should  be  found  for  Lippia  citriodora,  the  lemon- 
scented  Verbena,  but  it  needs  a  covering  to  pro- 
tect it  during  times  of  severe  frosts.  Primus  tri- 
loba and  Kerria  japonica  gi\  ■  fine  shows  of 
spring  flowers,  and  are  well  adapted  for  furnish- 
ing low  walls.  Choisya  ternata  makes  a  pretty 
subject  for  the  angle  formed  by  two  walls,  break- 
in?  the  formality.  When  established  the  plant 
will  give  a  wealth  of  flowers.  Buddleia  globosa, 
though  pretty  and  of  easy  culture,  loses  by  com- 
parison with  B.  variabilis,  but  it  should  be  in- 
cluded. All  these  subjects  may  be  planted 
at  the  present  time ;  make  the  holes  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  wide  to  accommodate 
the  roots  without  crowding,  see  that  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  and  fill  the  hole  with  rich, 
sweet  soil.  To  obtain  the  utmost  beauty  from 
wall  trees  and  shrubs  they  should  not  be  trained 
closely  to  the  walls  as  fruit  trees,  but  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  shoots  secured  to  keep  the 
plants  in  position,  and  the  younger  flowering 
shoots  allowed  to  grow  from  the  wall.  This 
displays  the  flowers  and  especially  the  habit  of 
the  plants  to  greater  advantage,  and  breaks  the 
htness  of  the  wall  in  an  artistic  manner. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Winter  Work.  All  beekeepers  know  that 
when  the  honey-flow  begins  there  is  little  time 
in  prepare  frames  and  sections,  and  those  got 
ready  under  stress  of  work  rarely  give  satisfac- 
tion. Frames  should  be  got  ready  by  fixing  in 
the  full  sheets  of  foundation,  worker  base  (eight 
sheets  to  the  pound  is  best  for  all  purposes),  by 
wiring  them  in  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
apiarist,  not  forgetting  to  make  the  foundation 
secure  to  the  top  bar  by  molten  wax.  There  is 
■norny  in  using  starters,  for  the  bees  make 
an  undue  proportion  of  drone  cells  in  the  space 
left  at  their  disposal,  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  beekeeper  to  have  as  few  drone  cells  as 
possible.  Sections  take  a  considerable  time  to 
fit  up.  Take  21  split-top  sections  in  the  flat  and 
carefully  moisten  the  joints  (not  more)  with  boil- 
ing water,  piling  them  up  as  they  are  wetted, 
then  overturn  in  order  to  begin  with  that  first 
prepared.  Take  extra  thin  foundation  with 
worker  base,  and  with  a  template  cut  off  enough 
to  nearly  fill  a  section,  i.e.,  so  that  the  comb  will 
barely  touch  the  sides  and  not  reach  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom.  Now  fold  the 
sections,  leaving  one  half  of  the  top  unfastened, 
place  in  the  foundation  so  that  a  little  wax  will 
protrude  above  the  top,  then  fold  down  the  un- 
fixed portion.  In  order  to  induce  the  bees  to  fill 
the  section  from  edge  to  edge,  the  inside  of  the 
wood  should  have  a  thin  coat  of  molten  wax  ap- 
plied with  a  brush,  but  remember  that  bees  never 
make  a  complete  section  if  the  honey-flow  be 
scant.  The  molten  wax  painted  on  will  only  act 
if  the  season  be  good,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  in- 
ducement to  bees  to  leave  fewer  holes  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  The  finished  sections  can 
then  be  fitted  in  the  supers,  securely  wedging 
them  to  prevent  spaces  being  left  for  the  bees  to 
fill  with  propolis,  and  thus  axlding  to  the  work  at 
the  very  busiest  part  of  the  season.  In  fitting 
supers  do  not  forget  to  use  separators,  or  the 
bees  will  run  one  section  into  another. 

The  Hives.— Those  who  have  hives  some  dis- 
tance from  home  naturally  feel  anxious  about  the 
roofs  of  the  hives  when  the  wind  is  high.  To 
prevent  the  roofs  being  blown  off,  drive  a  plug 
securely  into  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  hive, 
fix  a  rope  to  it,  and  run  over  the  roof,  and  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hive  fasten  a  brick  on  the  loose  end,  or  two 
bricks  may  be  fixed,  one  on  each  end  of  a  rope 
which  should  be  so  hung  over  the  roof  that  the 
bricks  do  not  touch  the  ground. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVEETISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.    W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  at  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOES,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden.    London.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONE     SIDE    ONLY    OP    THE     PAPER,     sent     08 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,   but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Annual  meet,  at  Carr's  Restau- 
rant,   Strand. 

TUESDAY, 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Ann.  meet.  3  p.m. 
B.G.A.   (Leeds  Branch)  meet. 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  adjourned  annual  meet,  at  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Sheffield  Chrys.  Soc.  meet.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Arts 
meet.  (Lecture  at  4.30  by  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming, 
D.Sc  F.R.S.,  on  "  The  'Organisation  of  Scientific 
Research.") 

THURSDAY— 

B.G.A.    (Watford    Branch)    meet. 


Avbrage     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  39.4. 
Actual    Temperature:  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  February  3 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.8;  Temp.  50°.  Weather- 
Raining. 

8ALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    A2JD    FRIDAY— 

Liliums  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs,  Gladiolus.  Carna- 
tions, etc.,  at  12,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  and 
Roses,  at  1.30,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  and  68, 
Oheapside,    EC 

MONDAY  AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs.  Perennials,  &c,  at 
Stevens's  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

TUESDAY    AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Nursery  Stock  at  Broxboume  Nursery,  Broxbourne, 
bv  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY— 

Palms,  Roses,  Hardy  Bulbs,  ami  Herbaceous  Plants 
at  12.  2.186  cases  of  Japanese  Liliums.  at  3.  b\ 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Palms,  Azaleas,  Bays,  &c,  at  1.30,  by  Probheroe  & 
Morris 

THURSDAY— 

Nursery  Stock  at  Bickley  Hill    Nurseries.   Biekley,   by 

Probheroe   &    Mum  is,   a:    12. 

Hoses,  by   Protheroe  &   Morris,   at  1 


Double 
Stocks. 


All  gardeners  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Stocks 
with  double  flowers  lack 
stamens,  and  possess  at 
best  but  malformed  and  funetionless 
ovaries.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  double 
Stocks  grown  from  seed  must  be  derived 
from  single-flowered  plants.  It  is  known, 
moreover,  that  only  certain  races  of  singlc- 
flowered  Stocks  give  rise  to  doubles.  These 
races,  which  may  be  called  for  convenience 
"  double-throwing-single  "  races,  produce 
both  doubles  and  singles,  the  former  in 
a  small  numerical  predominance  over  the 
latter.  Miss  Saunders,  to  whose  patient 
and  admirable  investigations  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  genetics  of  doubleness  in 
Stocks  and  other  plants,  has  shown  that 
wo  may  expect  on  the  average  nine  doubles 
and  seven  singles  in  every  sixteen  plants 
raised  from  seed  produced  by  double- 
throwing-singles.  This  works  out  at.  about 
56  per  cent,  doubles  to  44  per  cent,  singles. 
But  seedsmen  and  gardeners  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  this  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  doubles,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  often  claimed  that  such  and  such  a 
race  throws  a  far  higher  percentage  of 
doubles.  Some  seed-raisers  go  further, 
and  claim  to  be  possessed  of  means  of  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  doubles.  Fin- 
example,  Chate  asserts  that  by  removing 
the  weaker  brandies  of  the  seed-bearers  and 


by  rejecting  seed  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  seed-vessel,  the  yield  of  doubles  may 
reach  so  much  as  70  or  80  per  cent. 

As  apparent  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  doubleness  may  be  en- 
couraged by  cultivation,  we  have  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  a  batch  of  Stocks  may 
often  show  a  number  of  doubles  much 
greater  than  56  per  cent. 

Miss  Saunders  has,  therefore,  addressed 
herself  to  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 
theoretical  fact  that  double-throwing- 
singles  should  only  yield  about  56  per 
cent,  of  doubles  with  the  fact  of  practical 
experience  that  growers  often  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  much  higher  proportion.  The 
results  of  her  investigations,  published  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Genetics  (Vol.  5,  No.  2.  Dec.  1915),  in- 
dicate that  the  explanation  of  this  ap- 
parent contradiction  is  simple.  Having 
already  found  reason  for  believing  that 
the  seed  destined  to  produce  double- 
flowered  plants  is  somewhat  longer-lasting 
than  that  destined  to  yield  single-flowered 
plants,  Miss  Saunders  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate the  relative  vigour  of  develop- 
ment of  singles  and  doubles.  She  found 
suitable  material  for  her  investigation  in  a 
race  of  Intermediate,  hoary,  white  Stocks 
grown  year  by  year  at  Cambridge.  This 
race  threw  for  four  years  in  succession 
from  SO  to  85  per  cent,  doubles.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  saving  a  large  sample 
of  the  seed  of  this  race  and  ensuring  that 
every  plant  which  grew  was  allowed  to 
flower,  she  was  able  to  prove  that  tnis  race 
behaves  in  the  theoretically  proper  way. 
and  gives  rise  only  to  about  55  per  cent. 
doubles.  The  wide  difference  between  the 
numbers  of  doubles  obtained  undrr  garden 
and  under  experimental  conditions  is, 
therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  some  form  of 
selection  practised  in  the  case  in  point 
unconsciously  by  the  gardener. 

The  nature  of  this  selective  process  was 
discovered  when  seedlings  were  divided 
into  groups  according  to  their  vigour  in 
the  young  stages.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
periment are  striking. 

The  seedlings  were  graded  before  show- 
ing sign  of  flower  buds  into  14  groups,  of 
which  No.  1  contained  the  most  vigorous 
plants  and  No.   14  the  least  vigorous. 

Groups  1  to  5  (i.e.,  the  five  most 
vigorous  groups)  gave  the  following  per- 
centages of  doubles:  77,  66,  58,  77,  61, 
Groups  6  to  9  (the  next  in  vigour)  gave  in 
percentages:  50,  54,  47,  54.  Groups  10 
to  14  (the  least  vigorous)  contained  re- 
latively few  plants,  and  gave  together  a 
percentage  of  32  doubles. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  in 
the  race  of  intermediate  Stocks  with  which 
the  experiment  was  made  t he  doubles  are 
the  more  vigorous  or  more  precocious 
plants:  but  whether  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  case  in  all  similar  races  lias  yet  to 
be  demonstrated.  Gardeners  generally 
will  be  inclined  to  be  sceptical,  for  many 
of  them  hold  the  view  that  in  the  case  of 
ten  weeks'  Stocks,  the  opposite  state  of 
affairs  obtains,  namely,  that  the  less 
vigorous  plants  throw  on  the  average  a 
higher  percentage  of  doubles  than  do  the 
more  vigorous. 


An  interesting  case  which  came  under 
our  notice  some  years  ago  deserves 
to  be  put  on  record.  A  hybrid  race,  ob- 
tained, if  memory  serves,  by  crossing  a 
strain  of  Brompton  with  an  Intermediate, 
yielded  early-flowering  and  late-flowering 
plants ;  of  these,  all  the  early-flowering 
individuals  were  double,  and  all  the  late- 
flowering  individuals  were  single.  Here 
precocity  and  doubleness  were  closely  as- 
sociated :  but  just  as  it  may  prove  in  the 
former  case,  so  this  association  is  by  no 
means  general,  and  it  may  be  that 
whereas  in  some  races  doubleness  and 
vigour  (or  precocity)  gO'  together,  so  in 
other  races  doubleness  may  be  associated 
with  the  less  vigorous  or  less  precocious 
plants.  It  would  be  interesting  to  obtain 
data  on  a  large  scale  on  these  points,  and 
we  hope  that  gardeners  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  growing  Stocks  of  various  kinds  will,  if 
opportunity  offers,  take  note  of  the  degree 
of  vigour  and  its  connection  with  the  pro- 
portion of  doubles  to  singles. 


National  Rose  Society.— The  adjourned 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
the  8th  inst.,  at  3.30  p.m. 

Windsor  Rose  Show.— We  are  informed 
by  the  secretary  that  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Windsor,  Eton  and  District  Rose  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  he  held  on  the  slopes  of 
Windsor  Qaistle  on  Saturday,  June  24. 

City  of  London  Rose  Society.— The  City 
of  London  Ruse  Society,  established  in,  1912  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  love  of  the  Ruse 
among  (Sty  workers,  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
achieved  a  considerable  success  in  this  direction. 
Last  year's  exhibition,  held,  as  usual,  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  was 
the  finest  which  the  society  has  held,  and 
the  profits,  including  the  amount  realised 
from  the  sale  of  the  blooms  at  the  close,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
'with  the  gratifying  result  that  £65  was  handed 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund.  This  year  the 
society  is  (marking  a,  step  forward  by  opening 
Cubs  doors  to  all  amateurs,  and  a  large  number  of 
new  classes  for  both  large  and  small  growers 
has  been  added  to  the  schedule.  The  exhibi- 
tion on  June  27  will  be  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Charles  Wakefield  (who  has  pre- 
sented the  new  City  Championship  Chal- 
lenge Cup),  aaid  will  again  be  a  "  Red  Cross 
Show  "  ;  three  special  Red  Cross  Cups,  to  be 
won  outright,  have  again  been  generously  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Anderson.  Another 
new  activity  of  the  society  is  in  connection  with 
municipal  Rose  gardens — a  movement  which 
especially  on  its  educational  side,  has  a,  useful 
future.  The  society  is  co-operating  with 
various  municipalities  and  nurserymen  in  plan- 
ning, planting,  and  supervising  Rose  gardens 
in  public  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  the 
aim  being  to  establish  in  each  centre  an 
object-lesson  in  design  and  culture.  The  re- 
sults at  Croy'don,  Oairshalton,  Wimbledon,  and 
the  L.C.C.  gardens  at  Forest  Hill  and  Eltham — 
all 'now  in  hand — will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest. 

National  Chrysanthemum   Society.— The 

Annual  General  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  take  place 
at  Carr's  Restaurant,  264,  Strand,  on  Monday, 
the  7th  inst.,  at  7  p.m.,  to  receive  the  Executive 
Committee's  annual  report  and  accounts  for  the 
year  1915 ;  to  elect  a  president,  officers,  audi- 
tors,   and    one-third    of    the    committee    for    the 
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year  ensuing;  to  consider  the  following  motion, 
of  which  notice   has   been  given  by   Mr.   E.   F. 

;  Hawes  :— "  That    the    rules   of    the    Society    be 
altered    as   follows  :— Rule   V.— After  the   words 

'  '  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  shall  retire  annually,  but  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election,'  delete  the  words  '  pro- 
vided they  have  made  four  attendances  during 
each  year  of  office,'  and  substitute  the  words, 
'provided  they  have  attended  50  per  cent, 
of  the  meetings  during  their  tenure  of  office, 
or  in  the  event  of  a  fraction  of  the  next  num- 
ber below  50  per  cent.  In  the  event  of  any 
member  failing  to  make  the  requisite  attend 
ances  (unless  reasonable  causes  for  absence  can 
be  assigned)  he  shall  be  considered  to  have 
vacated  his  seat  in  the  committee.'     Rule  XVII. 

Delete  the  words  '  No  auditor  shall  hold  office 

longer   than    two    years    consecutively.'  '  To 

transact  such  other  business  as  pertains  to  the 


Killarney  House. -Owing  to  the  destruction 

of  Killarney  House  by  fire,  Lord  Kenmare,  the 
owner,  has  decided  not  to  maintain  the  flower 
gardens  which  surrounded  it.  In  these  ciroum- 
si aiii^s,  Mr.  Elgar,  the  head  gardener,  will  be 
relinquishing  his  duties  as  soon  as  he  has  found 
a  suitable  opening  elsewhere.  An  illustrated 
account  of  the  gardens  at  Killarney  House  ap- 
peared in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  30,  1909, 
p.  180. 

The  "Davidson"  Cup.— The  Davidson  Cup, 
to  be  awarded  at  the  Chelsea  Show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  May  23,  24  and  25, 
is  this  year  offered  for  the  bast  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  No  more  beautiful  or  more  popular 
Orchid  could  be  selected  for  the  honour.  Two 
hundred  First-class  Certificates  or  Awards  of 
Merit  have  been  secured  by  varieties  of  Odon- 
toglossum crispum,  commencing  with  the  First- 
Clasa  Certificate  to  the  first  shown  typical  form, 


variety,  although  that  form  has  been  the  general 
favourite.  The  course  to  be  pursued  will  be  to 
regard  the  two  classes  indifferently,  and  select 
from  either,  according  to  tfi3  standard  decided 
on.  The  blotched  varieties  may  also  give 
trouble  in  raising  the  oft-repeated  question. 
What  is  a  crispum?  some  experts  holding  that 
many  of  the  imported  blotcb?d  forms  are  not 
true  O.  crispum  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  cer- 
tain of  the  home-raised  varieties,  including 
several  which  hp.ve  received  Awards,  are  not 
true  O.  crispum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Eric  Davidson,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee,  is  on  active  service 
with  the  Artists'  Rifles. 

War  Items.  — From  forty-two  of  the  small 
villages  and  hamlets  of  agricultural  Belgium 
]i ail i<  tilars  have  now  reached  this  country  of  the 
number  of  houses,  probably  all  farms  of  small 
holders,    which   have  been  demolished.      Out   of 


Fig.  32. — MR.  Reginald  farrer's  explorations  :     isopyrum  grandiflorum. 


annual    general    meeting.        The    president,    Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  LL.D.,  will  occupy  the  chair. 

Kew  Gardens.— In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday,  January  26,  Mr.  Whitehouse  com- 
plained of  the  institution  of  a  charge  of  a  penny 
for  admission  to  Kew  Gardens.  Air.  Ac  land,  in 
the  couirse  of  his  reply,  stated  that  the  charge 
for  admission  is  estimated  to  produce  £8.000  to 
£9.000  a  year. 

"The  Gladiolus  Annual."— This  publica- 
tion, which  is  issued  by  the 'National  Gladiolus 
Society,  consists  of  the  list  of  members  and  rules, 
and  statistical  matter,  including  lists  of  varieties 
gaining  the  society's  awards,  varieties  registered 
by  the  society  in  1915,  and  a  report  of  the  trials 
conducted  at  Locksheath,  with  particulars  of  the 
colours  and  dates  of  earliest  flowering.  The  list 
of  members  is  a  small  one,  but  it  includes 
growers  in.  (nearly  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  the 
two  Americas,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa. 


jii  April  18,  1865.  The  earlier  forms  were  white, 
or  nearly  so,  but  later  importations  showed  that 
not  only  is  there  great  variation  in  the  quality 
of  the  white  forms  from  various  localities,  but 
that  blotched  varieties,  no  two  of  which  were 
quite  alike,  occurred  in  importations  so  fre- 
quently that  collectors  could  form  special  sec- 
tions of  O.  crispum  alone,  the  rarest  forms  being 
worth  several  hundreds  of  pounds.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  raising  of  O.  crispum  from 
seeds  of  carefully  selected  varieties  has  intro- 
duced a  new  feature,  the  best  forms  so  obtained 
being  improvements  on  both  the  white  and  the 
blotched  varieties,  more  especially  in  the  fine 
form  and  substance  of  the  flowers.  The  great 
variation  in  the  species,  and  the  two  distinct 
sections  composing  it,  offers  some  difficulties  in 
awarding  the  prize,  if  both  classes  are  well 
represented.  In  the  height  of  its  popularity 
among  specialists  the  best  blotched  form  would 
be  preferred  to  the  good  typical  white  or  blush 


10.021  houses  in  these  villages  which  existed 
when  the  Germans  entered  the  country  not  more 
than  5,026  are  now  standing.  In  the  hamlet  of 
Spontin,  where  formerly  there  were  130  houses, 
all  but  three  have  been  demolished.  Out  of 
117  houses  at  Barchon  110  now  remain  ;  at 
\"illiei's-en-Fagne  there  are  now  only  45  out  of 
57,  and  at  Leizele,  Omhaye,  and  Frosnes  the  pro- 
portion of  houses  remaining  is  extremely  small. 

The     latest     issue     of     L' Horticulture 

Francaise  gives  a  fourth  list  of  casualties  of 
French  nurserymen  and  gardeners.  The  list  of 
killed  includes  the  names  of  twenty-one,  to  which 
are  added  those  of  fifteen  former  members  of  the 
Versailles  School  of  Horticulture.  Seven  names 
of  wounded  appear,  and  among  these  is  that  of 
Lieut.  H.  Nonin.  Prisoners  number  nine,  and 
three  others  are  reported  missing. 

M.  Jean  de  Vilmorin  and  M.   Vincent 

de  Vilmorin  are  with  the  French  Expeditionary 
Force  at  Salonika. 
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We  learn  that   one  of   the   sons  of  M. 

Hozain-Boucharlas,  of  Lyons,  after  going 
through  the  campaign  and  retreat  in  Serbia,  has 
been  transferred1  to  the  French.  Army  at  Salonika. 

Private  E.  J.  Mabch,  6th  Batt.  R.   W. 

Surreys,  has  died  from  wounds  received  in  action 
in  France.  Before  enlisting,  in  August,  1914, 
he  was  employed  in  the  garden  at  The  Oaks, 
Walton  Heath,  Surrey. 

M.    F.   Cayeux,   of   the    firm   of   Messrs. 

Cateux  and  .Leclerc,  seedsmen  in  Paris,  is  on 
service  as  a  Captain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marseilles.  M.  Philippe  Rivoire,  secretary  o* 
the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society,  is  a  Captain 
attached  to  the  Colonel  Commandant  of  a  mili- 
tary depot  in  the  south,  having  previously  served 
in  guarding  the  lines  and  communications  of  that 
district.  One  of  his  sons  has  joined  the  French 
Artillery  in  the  Dauphiny. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  M.  Rene  Moseb, 

son-in-law  of  M.  Albert  Trttffaut,  of  Ver- 
sailles, has  recently  been  wounded  a  second  time. 

-  M.  Albert  Maumene,  Editor  of  La  Vic 
a  la  Campagne,  was  wounded  early  in  the  war, 
whil  t  the  son  of  M.  Heniu  Martinet,  Editor 
of  Le  Jardin,  was  missing  after  a  fight  at  Neu- 
ville  St.   Vaast. 

Official  Analysis  of  Seeds.— At  the 
meeting  in  Mullingar  of  the  Westmeath  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  a  report  was  read 
from  Mr.  A.  Scully,  the  Instructor  in  Agricul- 
ture, giving  the  results  of  analysis  of  samples  of 
farm  seeds  purchased  from  various  traders 
throughout  the  country  and  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment's testing  station.  Mr.  Scully  stated  that 
the  Department  had  supplied  him  with  extracts 
from  their  list  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  West- 
meath. together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  traders  on  whose  premises  the  samples 
were  taken.  The  report  gave  particulars  of  the 
samples  and  the  results  of  the  tests.  In  the 
first  sample,  out  of  every  100  seeds  only  24 
sprouted  or  germinated  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions.  Sample  5  (red  clover) — almost 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  consisted  of  impurities. 
Omit  of  every  100  seeds  tested  only  47  sprouted 
or  germinated  in  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
Out  of  147  samples  taken  by  him  last  season  in 
the  county,  the  Department  found  33  samples  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  chairman  said  that  traders 
nelling  seeds  ought  to  b?  warned'  that  if  similar 
reports  were  received  next  season,  or  at  anytime 
in  the  future,  their  names  would  be  published  ; 
i  Inn'  had  been  some  prosecutions  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  The  most  effective  way  of  stopping  the 
sale  of  inferior  seeds  was  to  placard  the  names  of 
those  who  sold  them.  The  Agricultural  Instruc- 
tor was  authorised  by  the  Committee  to  embody 
the  names  of  the  traders  in  question  in  his  report. 

Publications  Received.  —  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  In- 
formation. Appendix  I.,  1916.  List  of  Seeds  of 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.) 
Price  2d.  —  Plantae  Wilsonianae.  Edited  by 
C.S.Sargent.  Vol.  II.,  Part  2.  (Cambridge,  Mass.', 
the  University  Press.) — Reprint  from  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Research,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, U.S.A.,  Vol.  V.,  No.  13  (Carbohydrate 
Transformations  in  Sweet  Potatos).  By  H. 
Hasselbring  and  L.  A.  Hawkins.  (Washington  : 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 


CELERY. 


If  Celery  is  required  for  use  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible,  sowings  may  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  January.  From  these  sowings  well  de- 
veloped, perfectly  blanched  specimens  may  be 
obtained  iby  the  middle  of  July  with  but  little 
risk  of  "bolting,"  provided  the  roots  are  given 
uniform  moisture  and  the  plants  suffer  no  check- 
to  growth. 


For  August  use  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
February,  and  the  main  crop  sowing  may  take 
place  in  the  middle  of  March.  A  sowing  may 
aJso  be  made  late  iui  April  for  very  late  supplies'. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  boxes  or 
pan®  of  light,  finely  riddled  soil,  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  66  degrees,  or  on  a  few  inches  of 
sd/milair  soil  placed  on  a  mild  hotbed,  in  the 
first  case  removing  the  seedlings  to  slightly  cooler 
quarters  after  germination.  Thick  sowing  is  ex- 
ceedingly detrimental.  Priok  out  the  seedlings 
4  inches  apart  in  boxes  of  rich  soil,  or  on  a  mild 
hotbed,  pref?rably  the  latter,  as  soon  as  they  are 
fit.  ^  Grow  them  steadily  in  moist  conditions,  not 
subjecting  the  plants  to  overheating,  cold 
draughts,  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature,  or 
checks  of  any  kind. 

The  soil  for  Celery  should  be, prepared  by  deep 
cultivation,  incorporating  a  good  supply  of 
farm-yard  manure.  In  the  case  of  early  crops 
required  for  use  before  the  middle  of  Novembei 
trenches  are  unnecessary,  a  depression  deep 
enough  to  hold  water  being  sufficient.  With 
Celery,  as  with  many  other  crops,  better  results 
are  obtained  if  .the  manure  is  uniformly  distri- 
buted' over  the  whole  area,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated in  a  few  narrow  trenches. 

Shallow  trenches  are  necessary  foir  winter  sup- 
plies in  order  to  facilitate  the  earthing  up  whict 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  crop  from  frost. 

For  early  supplies  the  plants  should  be  serf 
out  in  single  rows  about  2  feet  6  inches 
apart,  allowing  the  plants  a  distance  of  15 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  A  greater  distance  ii5 
advisable  if  the  soil  is  very  rich.  If  a  few  head; 
are  required  very  early,  plants  may  be  potted 
into  10-inch  pots,  using  rich  compost  of  a  tena  - 
cious  nature.  Place  these  in  a  deep  pit,  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  which  should  be  as 
humid  as  is  consistent  with  moderate  ventila- 
tion. 

A  sheltered  site  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
plants  of  the  first  outdoor  batch,  and  in  such  a 
spot  they  may  be  planted  at  the  end  of  April, 
protecting  them  ait  night  by  covering  them  with 
large  pots.  From  that  date  planting  may  take 
place  as  tlhe  successional  batches  .become  ready, 
taking  care  to  lift  the  plants  with  a.  good  ball  of 
soil. 

The  ilate  batches  may  be  plaint ed  in  double 
rows  in  shallow   trenches. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-water  Celery, 
pTovided  the  moisture  is  uniformly  maintained, 
but  to  allow  the  -plants  to  become  dry  and  then 
have  th^m  heavily  flooded  with  water  is  to  court 
disaster.  The  result  is  pithy  stems,  which  derm 
prematurely,  and  are  prone  to  disease,  whilst  thej 
have  a  great  tendency  to  bolt.  Similar  results 
may  be  brought  aibout  by  over-feeding.  Celery 
is  greatly  benefited  by  regular  waterings  of 
diluted  liquid  manure.  Sewage,  guano  water 
and  liquid  fairm-yard  manure  are  all  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  must  be  well  diluted  before 
use  and  applied  regularly.  Blanching  should  be 
oomimenced  at  least  two  months  before  the  heads 
are  needed,  brown  paper  cut  into  five  or  six-inch 
strips  being  suitable  for  this  purpose.  After  the 
removal  of  all  side  growths  and  the  unnecessary 
lower  leaves,  these  .strips  should  be  fastened 
round  the  base  of  the  stems',  fairly  tightly,  and 
yet  allowing  room  for  development.  Replace 
these  strips  by  wider  ones  as  often  as  neces- 
sary until  the  stems  are  blanched  to  a  sufficient 
length.  The  whole  crop  may  be  treated  thus  as 
bleaching  becomes  necessary,  earthing  up  with 
soil  at  the  advent  of  frost,  and  protecting  them 
securely. 

The  Celery  fly  is  often  troublesome,  and  if  un- 
checked is  destructive  to  the  crop.  Prevention 
should  be  sought  by  making  the  foliage  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible  to  the  female  to  deter  her 
from  laying  her  eggs  there.  The  old-fashioned 
remedy  of  dusting  the  plants  with  soot  at  bi- 
weekly intervals  in  the  early  morning  or  aftel 
'■ain  is  effectual,  or  the  plants  may  be  sprayed  at 
intervals  with  a  weak  paraffin  emulsion.  E.  If. 
Janes,   Wroxton  Abbey  Gardens. 


TREES     AND    SHRUBS. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SOFT  CUTTINGS. 
The  propagation  of  hardy  ligneous  plants  by 
cuttings  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  half- 
ripened  or  fully-ripened  wood,  but  many  sub- 
jects can  be  readily  increased  by  soft,  or  herba- 
ceous cuttings.  These  are  taken  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  consist  of  the  young  side 
shoots,  which  vary  in  length  from  one  inch  to 
six  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  times  when  these 
soft  cuttings  should  he  taken,  as  the  spring  sea- 
son is  very  variable,  and  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  two  or  three  weeks  from  one  year  to 
another  in  the  time  when  the  cuttings  are  ready. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  a  guide  that  when 
the  first  three  or  four  leaves  are  fully  developed 
the  cuttings  are  ready,  and  if  carefully  handled 
should  root  freely,  and,  in  most  cases,  quickly. 
Clare  must  be  taken  that  the  cuttings  be  not  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  wind  after  being  taken  from 
the  parent  plant.  If  they  flag,  they  are  prac- 
tically useless,  being,  as  a  rule,  too  tender  to 
revive.  They  should  be  pulled  off  with  a  heel  (as 
far  as  a  heel  can  be  said  to  he  developed  in  such 
soft  growths),  and  any  loose  bark  trimmed  off 
the  base,  as  well  as  the  lower  leaves.  They 
should  be  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  or  in 
I'm  ,•  sand,  the  latter  for  pi-eference",  and  be  put 
in  a  close  case  -with  a  bottom  heat  of  60°  to 
66°.  Practically  all  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  Deutzias,  Forsythias,  Hydrangeas, 
Spiraeas,  and  Weigelae  can  be  quickly  increased 
by  this  method.  A  good  form  of  Forsythia  sped 
tailiilis  was  noted  at  Kew  Gardens  last  year,  and 
cuttings  taken  while  the  plant  was  iii  flower. 
They  were  inserted  in  pure  sand,  and  put  into  a 
close  propagating  case  under  bell  glasses.  In  a 
fortnight  they  were  well  rooted,  and  were 
potted,  and  put  back  into  tTw  case 
for  a  few  days.  A  month  later  they  had 
been  hardened  off  and  planted  out,  and  at  the 
present  time  are  sturdy  plants  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two'  feet  in  height.  Cornus  Spaethii, 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  took  about  a  month 
to  root,  while  Magnolia  stellata  took  about  three 
months.  The  latter  was  tried  as  an  experiment, 
and  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings 
Tooted  ;  but  of  the  other  plants  the  average  was 
about  ninety  per  cent.  Various  Lilacs  rooted 
readily  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Eucnmmia 
ulmoides  and  Davidia  involucrata  soon  callused, 
but  have  neither  formed  roots  nor  died. 

Cuttings  of  Climbing  Roses  should  be  taken 
when  the  flowers  in  the  trusses  are  about  half 
opened,  the  lower  portions  of  the  flowering  shoots 
'being  used  .as  cuttings.  The  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  can  also  be  increased  in 
the  isame  way,  the  great  point  being  to  take  the 
cuttings  while  they  are  soft,  as  if  they  become  at 
all  hard  they  are  more  difficult  to  root.  If  taken 
too  soon,  on  the  other  hand, — and  this  applies 
to  vail  soft  'Puttings — they  damp  off  within  a 
week.  As,  however,  this  allowls  plenty  of  time 
for  a  fresh  batch  to  be  put  in,  it  is  better  to  be 
too  early  than  too  late. 

Dwarf-growing  Rhododendrons,  such  as  R. 
ferrugineum,  R.  liirsutum,  R.  fastigiatum,  and 
Azaleas,  of  the  indica  type,  can  be  increased 
by  soft  cuttingls,  but  only  if  the  plants  are  taken 
indoors  in  early  spring  to  start  them  into 
growth.  Tile  young  shoots  root  readily  if  taken 
as  soon  as  they  are  Large  enough  to  handle,  and 
if  kept  growing  during  the  summer  will  make 
strong  little  plants  by  the  following  autumn, 
when  they  should  lie  hardened  off,  and  rested  for 
the  winter  in  a  cold  frame.  Many  other  plants, 
especially  amongst  the  Ericaceae,  are  readily 
propagated  by  soft  cuttings  if  the  plants  are 
started  into  growth  indoors,  while  cuttings  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  taken  from  outdoor  plants 
invariably  fail  .to  root. 

Propagation  by  means  of  soft  cuttings  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  case  of  new  or  rare  plants, 
of  which  the  stock  is  limited,  as  practically  all 
the  growth  can  be  utilised.     /.  C. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (LXV). 


L'OBSTZENTRALE    EN    BELQIQUE. 

D'afres  das  renseignements  de  source  alle- 
mande nous  sommes  en  mesure  de  dormer 
quelquea  chiffres  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  fruits  et 
legumes  que  l'Obstzentrale  a  exportes  de  Bel- 
gique  en  Allemagne.  Jusqu'au  30  Decembre, 
1915,  done  pour  la  premiere  period©  de  quatre 
mois,  les  envois  s'elevaient  a  2,380  wagons,  soit 
une  moyenne  de  20  par  jour,  de  Pommes,  Poires, 
Noix,  Raisins,  Toir.iates,  Pommes  de  terve,  Ognons 
et  autrea  legumes.  Les  destinataires  etaient 
essentiellement  des  administrations  communales, 
au  nombre  de  plus  de  quatre- vingte  et  accessoire- 
ment  des  groupements  de  commercants,  une 
douzaine  environ,  qui  peuvent  acheter  quami 
il  a  efte  saitisfait  aux  besoms  des  services  palbHos. 

Nous  avons  eommente  l'appel  que  l'Obstzen- 
trale adresevrit  a  la  population  allemande  pour 
l'amener  a  introduire  la  Chicoree-Witloof  dans 
ses  "  rations."  En  trois  semaines,  300,000  kilos 
ont  ete  comraandes.  A  la  Noel,  65  wagons,  rum 
portant  un  total  de  200,000  kilos,  avaient  i'te 
FoAirras.au  prix  de  23  mark  les  cent  kilos. 

\  a  wnibmient  opere  l'Obstzentrale.  A  e.a  tete 
se  trouvent  un  juriste  et  un  negociant.  Son  per- 
sonnel renferme  des  specialistes  en  matiere  de 
fruits  et  legumes  et  des  marehands.  Tous  les 
i|n:n'r  jours,  lis  .-Mills  des  produite  dont  1-s  com- 
merce est  reserve  a  l'organisme  sont  fixes  en 
presence  d'un  delegue  des  producteurs  de  fruits 
de  la  region  rhenane.  Ainsi,  au  debut  de 
Decembre,  les  Poires  devaient  etre  fournies  entre 
les  prix  de  8  fr.  50  et  15  fr.  les  100  kilos,  suivant 
les  varietes.  L'Obstzentrale  les  revendail  11  fr. 
25  a  18  fr.  25.  Les  prix  s'entendai'?nt  emballage 
en  sacs,  sincni  ils  etaient  encore  rcduits  de  1 
fr.  50. 

Le  producteur  doit  vendre  sa  recolte  au  ne- 
gociant designe.  S'il  est  impossible  a  celui-ci 
de  prendre  livraison  de  la  marchandise  lui-meme 
il  peut  deleguer  un  agent  charge  de  la  recolte,  du 
transport  local  et  du  chargement  sur  wagon,  ce 
qui  rapporte  en  moyenne  2  fr.  les  100  kilos.  Pans 
leis  regions  fruitieres,  l'Obstzentrale  a  elle-meme 
designe  des  "  hommes  de  confiance "  qui  font 
la  reception  et  s'occupent  de  l'expedition.  II 
leur  est  remis  de  ce  chef  1  fr.  les  1,000  kilos. 
Ils  previennent  telegraphiquement  l'Obstzentrale 
qui  donne  a  son  agence  d'expedition  d'Herbes- 
thal,  le  bureau  frontier©  vers  lequel  convergent 
tous  les  envois,  des  instructions  quant  a  la  desti- 
nation  ulterieure  des  pToduits. 

Des  precautions  interessantes  sont  prises  pour 
eviter  les  degats  par  la  gelee  lors  du  transport 
em  wagon  ordinaire.  A  partir  du  1  Novembre  les 
parois  sont  recouvertes  de  papier  et  d'une  eouche 
de  padlk  de  20  a  25  rati,  d'epaisseur.  Les  tas. 
sont  egalement  recouverts  d'une  eouche  analogue. 
Pour  cet  emballag?  on  porte  en  compte  45  fr. 
par  wagon. 

La  province  de  Liege  seule  a  fourni,  en  Sep- 
tembre  et  Octobre,  538  wagons  de  fruits,  paves 
302,130  marks  78,  on  377,663  fr.,  le  mark  ayant 
cours  obligatoire  de  1  fr.  25. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Les  Flfurs  italiennes.— On  annonce  que 
1'Autriche-Hongrie  a  interdit  l'importation  de 
fleurs  coupees  et  de  la  verdure  originaires  de 
pays  ennemis.  Cette  decision  est  le  resultat  de 
la  campagne  a  laquelle  nous  avons  fait  allusion, 
contre  les  fleuristes  viennois  qui  continuaient  a 
s'approvisiomier  en  Italie,  via  la  Suisse  et 
I' Allemagne. 

Une  revue  horticole  allemande  publie  un>3 
lettre  dont  l'auteur  deplore  la  place  importante 
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que  les  fleurs  des  Italiens.  "  ces  traitres,"  "ess 
felons,"  continuaient  a  occuper  a  Vieniv?.  Un 
fournisseur  de  la  cour  (K.  u  K.  Hoflieferant) 
etalait  publiquement  des  L'lrieh  Brunner  de  la 
Peninsule.  Sous  les  yeux  du  correspondant,  il 
expediait  un  bouquet  compose  uniquement  de 
Ueurs  italiennes.  Fleurs  italiennes  encore  dans 
les  couronnes  recouvraut  le  cercueil  dun  soldat 
qui,  eet-il  remarque  amerement,  avait  peut-etre 
recu  sa  blessure  mortelle  au  front  italien  ! 

Les  Legumes  en  Allemagne.  Les  prix 
maxima  auxquels  les  legumes  peuvent  etre 
vendus  a  la  clientele  allemande  sont  les  suivants. 
Vente  du  producteur  au  marchand  : — 

<  ihou  calms  blanc 

<  huii  calms  rouge... 
(  'huii  ilc  Milan        ...  .;. 
Chou  frise  ... 
( 'huu  navet 

<  'huu  rave  ...         

Ognons 

( 'hum-unite  .. 

Quant    aux     defbitante,    ils    ne    pourront     de 
passer  : — 

La  h\  re. 
Chou  cabus  blanc  ...        ...     5  pfennig 

(  huu  calms  rouge  7 

I  huu  de  Milan  ...  ...  <>         ,, 

I   huu   iris''      ...  ...  ...  ...      li 

(  huu  navel    ...        ...         ...  5 

( 'huu  cave     ...         ...  s 

<  Ignore         15       ,, 

Choucroufce  ...        ...         ...        ...  Hi       ., 

Les  importateurs  allemands  ont  reguliere 
paye  des  prix  plus  eleves  en  Hollande  pour  des 
wagons  entiers  de  Choux  et  Ognons.  On  se  de- 
mande  des  lors  ce  que  signifieut  ces  cours 
officiels !  II  parait  que,  des  leur  entree  en 
vigueur,  certains  legumes  ont  completcment  dis- 
paru  des  marches  allemands. 

Les  Anan«s.  Parmi  les  fruits  tropicaux  qui 
sont  particulierement  apprecies  dans  les  pays 
temperes,  des  Ananas  ont  pris  une  place  im- 
portante. Li'abonda-nce  des  envois  le6  font 
obtenir  ii  des  cours  raisonnables  qui  font  sourire 
aux  prix  fabuleux  d'antan,  lorsque  nos  jardiniers 
avaient  a  mettre  a  l'epreuve  toute  leur  habilete 
professionnelle— et  la  caisse  du  proprietaire — 
pour  parvenir  a  cultiver  quelques  fruits.  On  peut 
dire  que  la  fameus-3  culture  de  I'Ananas,  traitee 
dans  tous  les  manuels  de  forcage,  est  rentree 
maintenant  dans  le  domaine  de  l'histoire  de 
l'horticulture. 

Dans  la  plupart  des  pays  tropicaux,  l'ananas 
constitue  une  plante  economique  tres  importante. 
L'Europe  recoit  cependant  surtout  ses  envois  des 
lies  Acores.  Les  envois  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud  sunt 
beaucoup  moins  considerables  et  les  fruits  de 
dimensions  reduites. 

Comme  pour  les  autres  fruits  exofaiques,  1'Angle- 
terre  et  Hambourg  constituent  les  marches  les 
plus  favurablos.  Depuis  la  guerri,  le  blocus  a 
rendu  le  port  allemand  inaccessible  et  les  envois 
qui  d'ordinaire  prenaient  cette  direction  ont  ete 
vendus  en  Grande  Bretagne  oil  ils  ont  ete  les 
bii  ■.  i;ius.  On  sigualait  recemment  un  arrivage 
de  120,000  Ananas  au  port  de  Bristol.  La  semaine 
de   Noel   les   cours  etaient   particulierement   bas. 

L'Amerique  recoit  son  approvisionnement — im- 
portant comme  pour  iterates  les  "luxuries"  des 
Tropiques — de  contrees  plus  rapprochees  que  les 
lies  Acores.  Aux  lies  Hawaii,  la  culture  a  pris 
recemment  une  grande  extension.  Les  dix-neuf 
vingtiemes  de  l'exportation  de  fruits,  soit  environ 
vingt-cinq   millions   de    francs,    sont   representes 


par  des  Ananas.  Le  trafic  insignifiant  il  y  a 
quinze  ans,  atteignait  en  1913,  1,600,000  colis. 

Importations  en  1 91 5.  Les  premiers 
chiffres  sont  disponibles  en  ce  qui  concerne  les 
achate  de  fruits  faits  par  la  Grande  Bretagne 
en  1915.  II  en  result*  que  pour  beaucoup 
d'especes  une  augmentation  s'est  produite.  A 
la.  hn  de  l'annee  cependant,  l'elevation  des  freU 
6e&t  fait  sentir  et  a  amene  une  certaiine  diminu- 
tion dans  les  envois.  Les  importations  de  Pommes, 
Bananes,  Citrons,  Raisins,  Oranges  depassent 
<  •  II.  -  de  1913,  et  si  l'on  excepte  les  Bananes  et 
les  Raisins,  ans  i  celles  de  1914.  Cue'  reduction 
s'est  manifestee  pour  les  Cerises,  Groseilles, 
I'.'i  a,  Pmines,  Fraises,  ces  fruits  provenant  sur- 
tout de  France  et  de  Hollande.  Quant  aux 
Toanates,  la  diminution  est  d'environ  10  pour 
cent,  maiis  les  envois  atteignent  encore  70  mil- 
lions de  kilos. 

COMITE    AGRICOLE    ET    HORTICOLE     BELGE.— 

Ce  comite  dont  nous  avons  annonce  la  creation, 
a  pris  possession  de  son  bureau,  28,  Grosvenor 
Gardens,  Victoria,  Londres,  S.W.  En  vue  de 
1'accomplissement  de  sa  mission,  il  serait  heureux 
d'entrer  en  Tapport  avec  les  personnes  qui  posse- 
dent  des  renseignements  precis  sur  les  devasta- 
tions commises  dans  les  localites  agricoles 
beiges.  Un  appel  pressant  est  fait  pour  l'envoi 
de  photographies  illustrant  les  destructions  do 
communes  rurales,  de  fermes,  d'exploitations 
liuiticolcs,  etc.  S'adresser  au  Secretaire,  a 
I'adi^esse  sus-indiquee. 

Chez  les  Viticulteurs  belges.— Nous 
avons  signale  dans  un  de  nos  derniers  numeros 
le  drame  de  braconnage  qui  s'est  deroule  a 
Hoeylaert  et  a  la  suite  duquel  les  habitants  de  la 
region  viticole  ont  ete  soumis  a  des  mesures  tres 
■uses  de  la  part  des  Allemands.  Nous  ap- 
prenons  aujourd'hui  que  les  coupables,  parmi 
lesquels  trois  freres,  ont  ete  arretes  et  seront 
probablement  fusilles.  Certains  journaux  ont 
accueilli  le  bruit  d'un  autre  drame  de  bracon- 
nage qui  se  serait  egalement  produit  a  Hoeylaert 
et  qui  aurait  cause  la  mort  de  trois  Allemands, 
dont  deux  officiers.  Le  bourgmestre  et  trois 
notables  auraient  ete  emprisonnes  jusqu'au 
moment  ou  l'autopsie  eut  demontre  que  les 
victimes  avaient  ete  frappees  de  balles  alle- 
mandes.  Nos  renseignements  particuliers  nous 
permettent  de  mettre  en  doute  cette  histoire ;  ce 
serait  tout  simplement  une  autre  version  du 
drame  que  nous  avons   rapporte. 


KORT    OVERZICHT   VOOR   DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Er  zijn  thaus  cijfers   voorhanden   bstreffende 

den  uitvoer  van  fruit  en  groenten  uit  Belgie 
naar  Duitschland,  sinds  de  Obstzentrale  den 
kweeker  verplichtte  zijne  voortbrengselen  tegen 
den   vastgestelden   prijs  in  te   leveren. 

Van  October  tot  December  werden  2,380  trein- 
wagens  vruchten  an  groenten  aan  de  Duitsche 
gemeentebesturen  geleverd.  De  provincie  Luik 
leverde  in  September  en  October,  538  wagons 
appelen  en  peren.  Op  drie  weken  tijd  werd  uit 
Duitschland  300,000  kilos  Witloof  gevraagd. 

Het  schijnt  dat  nu  verboden  is  in  Oostenrijk 
Italiaansche   bloemen  aan   te  koopen. 

Ananassen  of  pijnappels  worden  meer  en  meer 
op  de  Europeesche  markt  aangetroffen.  Het 
gemak  waarmede  die  vrucht  in  warme  landen 
gekweefct  wordt,  heeft  de  oud.?  teelt  in  broeikas- 
sen  op  'kasteelen  doen  verdwijnen.  'T  waren  kos- 
telijke  vTuchten ! 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

'The   Editors   do   not    hold    themselves   responsible    for 
tht    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

CVNOGLOSSUM     AMABILE:     A     WARNING. - 

I  "was  /delighted  at  first  with  this  beautiful 
Chinese  borage-wort,  which  gives  such  abundance 
of  sky-blue  flowers;  but  it  produces  enormous 
quantities  of  seed,  enclosed  in  the  most  adhesive 
burrs,  which,  when  they  stick  in  a  dog's  coat, 
are  most  difficult  to  extricate,  and  drive  the 
animal  really  wild.  But  for  that  this  biennial 
would  be  a  charming  thing  for  naturalising  in 
woodland  glades  and  margins.  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

Early  Flowers- In  spite  of  a  very  unusual 
spell  of  frost  in  November  (10  or  more  degrees) 
January  was  uncommonly  mild,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  flowers  and  growth  generally  are  ab- 
normally early  in  the  S.W.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
There  are  now  in  flower  three  species  of  Iris, 
unguicularis,  histrioides  and  reticulata  (type), 
the  first  since  early  in  December,  histrioides 
January  10,  reticulata  January  20 ;  Snowdrops 
[Galanthus  nivalis]  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  than  usual ;  the  yellow  Dutch 
Crocus,  as  well  as  C.  Sieberi,  C.  biflorus 
and  C.  Imperati ;  Anemone  blanda,  the 
Carpathian  Snowflake,  and  hybrid  Lent 
Hellebores  (the  late  Mr.  Archer-Hinds'  original 
strain).  Primroses  are  in  'bloom  in  the  garden, 
and  an  early  very  pale  form  of  Primula  cash- 
miriana.  The  white  Portugal  Heath,  Coro- 
nilla  glauca,  and  Buddleia  auriculata  have 
been  in  flower  for  months.  Even  Salvia  fulgens 
has  a  few  flowers  on  it.  A  Heliotrope  that 
has  lived  in  the  open  for  eight  years  in  a 
pottery  tub  has  young  leaves  on  it.  A  scented 
Pelargonium  has  been  in  the  open  for  several 
years  past,  and  there  are  others  of  the  same 
kind  that  have  up  to  now  withstood  the  frost 
and  wet.  Many  more  could  be  added,  for  one 
can  find  a  few  flowers  on  most  spring-flowering 
plants.     Western  Wight,  Jan.  2$. 

Gladiolus  Hybrids  (see  pp.  34,  52,  66). — 
Apparently  Mr.  Brotherston  has  mistaken  me  for 
Mr.  Hottes.  I  am,  however,  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Hotte6  as  to  the  parentages  he  gives  of 
Gladiolus  hybrids.  With  regard  to  G.  gan- 
davensis,  Victor  Lemoine's  opinion  was  appa- 
rently based  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hybrid.  But  he  did  not  use  oppositi- 
florus,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who 
have  actually  raised  hybrids  of  oppositi- 
florus  with  6.  psittacinus  and  its  allies  and 
their  varieties  maintain  that  G.  oppositi- 
florus  is  clearly  evident  in  the  old  type. 
Alnd,  in  any  case,  an  opinion  on  such  grounds 
can  hardly  be  set  against  the  experience  of  all 
those,  from  Herbert  onwards,  who  have  failed  to 
raise  hybrids  between  G.  cardinalis  and  G. 
psittacinus.  With  regard  to  the  "  Blue " 
Gladiolus,  Lemoine  had  G.  papilio  many  years 
ago  (he  lists  papilio  Major  about  18  or  20  years 
ago),  and  it  is  possible  that  he  had  it  before 
1887;  even  if  he  did  not  use  it  deliberately,  it 
might  have  been  introduced  by  accidental  ferti- 
lisation. It  has  undoubtedly  been  crossed  in 
since,  and,  I  understand,  by  Lemoine  himself. 
But  certainly  if  the  violets  and  blues  had  already 
appeared  before  there  wa6  any  possibility  of 
papilio  being  concerned,  it  would  be  very  sur- 
prising, even  more  so  than  their  derivation  from 
papilio.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  possi- 
bility. Blue  Gladioli — notably  Baron  Joseph 
Hulot — were  raised  about  the  same  time  by  others 
in  France  besides  Lemoine — I  think  M.  Jarry 
Desloges  was  one — and  it  .may  be  that  some  other 
species  altogether  were  used  by  th°m.  There 
are  two  Cape  species,  G.  atropurpureus  and  G. 
Hanningtonii,  with  dark  purple,  medium-sized 
flowers,  in  Baker's  list  of  Gladiolus  species.  A.  J. 
Bliss. 

Rhododendrons  and  Lime  (see  p.  65). — 
Further  results  of  Mr.  Grove's  experiment  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  Perhaps  the  surest 
way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Chinese  species 
of  Rhododendron  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
calcareous  soil  would  be  to  raise  them  from  seed 
sown  in  that  medium.  At  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Grove  received  his  seedlings  from  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  Professor  Balfour  was  so  kind  as 


to  provide  me  with  a  similar  series,  which  is 
being  grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil  with  a  little 
peat  and  sand.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  which 
set  succeeds  best.  Having  myself  raised  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Chinese  species  from 
seed,  the  young  plants,  now  seven  and  eight  years 
old,  are  flourishing  vigorously  in  soil  which  is 
free  from  lime,  showing  that  that  ingredient  is 
not  essential  to  them.  At  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  a  barbarian,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
well  that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  grow  Rhododendrons  in  the  chalk  and  lime- 
stone districts  of  this  country.  Monotony  and 
repetition  are  besetting  sins  of  decorative  horti- 
culture. The  incalculable  profusion  of  material 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  amateurs  and  gardeners 
by  the  enterprise  of  nurserymen  and  collectors 
has  put  it  in  the  power  of  everyone  to  make  the 
very  best  of  his  ground,  no  matter  what  the 
staple  soil  may  be.  Living,  as  I  do,  in  a  dis- 
trict where  rigid  measures  of  repression  have  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  being  smothered  by  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum,  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  visit 
a  garden  where  the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  heath  tribe.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  agreeable  it  is  in  a  chalk  country,  like  the 
southern  half  of  Buckinghamshire,  to  come  upon 
outlying  patches  of  the  Reading  b?ds  (Eocene), 
where  the  soil,  being  perfectly  free  from  lime,  is 
most  congenial  to  Rhododendrons.  I  do  not  know 
a  better  example  of  the  charming  contrast  which 
results  than  may  be  seen  at  Dropmore,  where, 
after  climbing  the  chalk  escarpment  from  Woo- 
burn  Green,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  a  broad 
expanse  of  heath  land,  with  the  woodland  full  of 
Rhododendron  and  Azalea.  The  common 
Heather  or  Ling  (Calluna)  often  finds  a  footing 
on  a  very  shallow  film  of  humus  lying  upon  6olid 
chalk.  There  are  broad  stretches  of  Heather  on 
the  downs  to  the  south-east  of  Winchester.  But 
Heather  is  xerophyllous,  and  stands  parching 
drought,  which  Rhododendrons,  though  shallow 
rooting,  will  not  do.  Hence  the  unfortunate 
result  of  trying  to  grow  them  in  peat  beds  ex- 
cavated in  a  chalk  soil.  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

Winter-flowering    Begonias.— There  is   a 

slight  mistake  in  the  article  on  winter-flower- 
ing Begonias  (p.  62).  After  the  variety  John 
Heal,  Agatha  is  said  to  be  the  next  raised,  but 
in  reality  it  should  have  been  Adonis,  which  was 
distributed  in  1887  two  years  after  John  Heal. 
The  variety  Agatha  was  not  sent  out  till  1903, 
and  the  parents  were  not  as  stated  B.  socotrana 
and  B.  nitida,  but  B.  socotrana  and  a  garden 
variety  Moonlight.  This  last  was  raised  some 
fifty  years  or  so  ago  by  the  late  Colonel  Trevor 
Clarke,  of  Daventry,  the  raiser  also  of  the 
well-known  B.  Weltoniensis.  The  variety 
Moonlight  was  obtained  by  crossing  the 
tuberous-rooted  B.  Pearcei  with  the  South  Afri- 
can B.  Lrregei  (one  of  the  parents  of  B.  Gloire 
de  Lorraine).  The  resemblance  between  this 
last-named  and  B.  Agatha  is  thus  accounted  for. 
A  form  known  as  Agatha  compacta  was  also 
distributed  about  the  same  time  as  Agatha  itself. 
They  are  in  general  appearance  much  alike,  ex- 
cept that  compacta  is,  as  implied'  by  its  name, 
of  more  compact  growth  ;  hence  the  shoots  require 
little,  if  any,  tying.  The  parentage  of  Agatha 
compacta  is  B.  socotrana  and  B.  natalensis,  this 
last  being  a  white-flowered  South  African  species 
a  good  deal  resembling  B.  Dregei.     W.   T. 

1   read    with  much  interest  the  article  on 

p.  62  on  winter-flowering  Begonias.  You  have, 
however,  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  B.  socotrana — viz.  .Professor  Bay  ley 
Balfour,  of  Edinburgh.  Without  his  valuable  in- 
troduction this  beautiful  section  of  Begonias, 
so  useful  at  this  time  of  the  year,  would  not  have 
been  possible.  Harry  J.  Veiteh,  East  Burnham 
Parh,  Slough,  Bucks. 


SOCIETIES. 


*••  New  Postal  Rates. — Contributors  and 
correspondents  are  reminded  that  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  came  into  operation  on 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
must  not  weigh  more  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but.  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ^d.  every  two  ounces 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific   Committee. 

January  25. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.  (in  the  chair),  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn. 
Messrs.  Elwes,  Hales,  Worsley.  Fraser,  Home, 
Canon  Fowler  and  F.  J.  C.  Chittenden  (hon. 
sec). 

Apple  Fruk  Spot. — Dr.  Home  showed  cul- 
tures on  Apple  Agar  of  various  fungi,  which  he 
had  isolated  from  minute  brown  spots  on  Apple 
fruits.  One  of  them  had  fruited,  proving  to  be 
a  species  of  Stemphylium,  producing  conidia, 
sclerotia  and  pyenidia  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  Apple.  The  fungi  associated  with  the  spot 
appeared  to  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Gall  on  Rhododendron. — Mr.  Fraser  showed  a 
further  specimen  of  the  fungus  gall  on  the  Indian 
Azalea,  which  has  been  before  the  Committee  on 
several  occasions,  due  to  the  fungus  Exobasidium 
japonicum,  and  which  has  appeared  with  increas- 
ing frequency  since  its  introduction  about  1906. 
Picking  off  the  galls  and  burning  them  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  in  check. 

Germination  of  Vallota  purpurea. — Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes  drew  attention  to  the  curious  germination 
of  the  seeds  of  Vallota  purpurea.  The  seeds, 
which  were  sown  on  the  surface  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  sent  out  the  usual  germina- 
tion process  from  the  apex  of  which  roots  were 
developed.  All  the  reserve  food  passed  from  the 
seed  to  the  apex  of  the  process,  which  became 
green  and  swelled  before  any  leaves  were  de- 
veloped. In  all  probability  food  was  made 
during  this  stage  of  germination.  In  several 
cases  in  allied  plants  the  formation  of  chloro- 
phyll is  normal  in  seeds. 

Osage  Orange  Fruiting.  —  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
showed  a  fruit  of  the  Osage  Orange,  which  had 
ripened  in  a  Suffolk  garden.  Maclura  auran- 
tiaca  rarely  fruits  in  this  country,  although  the 
plant  is  hardy.  The  present  fruit  was  rather 
small,  and  not  quite  yellow.  In  the  United 
States  Maclura  aurantiaca  is  an  excellent  hedge 
plant,  and  the  large,  yellow  fruits,  inedible  but 
conspicuous,  are  freely  produced. 

The  Report  of  the  Council. 

We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  Council  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
one  hundred  and  twelfth  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  society,  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  at  3  p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  February  8, 

Effect    of    the   War. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that,  notwith- 
standing the  War,  the  work  erf  the  Society  has  "been 
maintained  to  a  remarkably  successful  degree.  The 
full  programme,  arranged  for  both  Vincent  Square  ai.d 
Wisley,  has  thus  far  been  carried  through.  Difficulties 
have  been  encountered,  but  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  meet  them  successfully.  The  development  work  at 
Wisltv  has  also  gone  forward,  and  as  the  year  olosea 
the  new  Laboratory  buildings  are  nearing  their  com- 
pletion. 

Nevertheless,  the  Council  view  the  coming  twelve 
months  with  distinct  anxiety,  and  it  is  for  the  Fellows 
to  relieve  that  anxiety  by  seeing  that  there  is  now  no 
set-baok  in  the  important  work  to  whioh  the  S"Cicy 
stood  committed  at  the  time  the  War  broke  out.  One 
way  of  doing  this  is  obviously  by  none  of  us  allowing 
his  Fellowship  to  lapse.  The  annual  subscription  is 
S3  comparatively  small  that  withholding  it  can  be  really 
necessary  to  but  few;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  each 
subscription  is  helping  to  maintain  the  invaluable  work 
of  the  great  Society  whioh  the  Fellows  have  been  en- 
gaged upon,  during  the  last  110  years,  for  the  improve- 
ment of,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  garden  plants 
both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  in  scientifically  investi- 
gating plant  foods, -plant  enemies,  and  plant  diseases; 
and  benefiting  their  own  gardens  and  the  gardens  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

The  Council  do  not  intend  for  one  moment  to  lose  sight 
of  the  practical  side  of  gardening  work,  but  they  know 
I  hat  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  upward  scientific  development  which  is 
now  entering  into,  and  perfecting,  all  industries  and 
aits;  and  beoause  scientific  investigation  and  research 
work  slowly,  quietly,  and  unobtrusively,  they  fear  lest 
many  of  the  Fellows  should  fail  to  grasp  their  vital  im- 
portance in  every  department  of  modern  life ;  and  in 
this  particular  the  Council  cannot  but.  recognise  that 
Foreign  Governments  have  been  more  far-Beeing  ihan 
our  own.  Fellows  are  asked  to  rememl>er  that  the  Society 
is  not  in  receipt  of  any  assistance  whatever  from  th.; 
Government,  financial  or  otherwise.  It  holds  an  entirely 
independent  poBition,  and  is  free  to  conduct  its  work 
upon  lines  whioh  are.  known  to  be  sound,  as  directed  tv 
thoroughly  practical,  as  well  as  able  scientific  men.  At 
alt  costs,  "and  come  what  may,  the  Society  must,  be    sup- 
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.ported  by  the  Fellows.  After  the  efforts  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  particularly  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
its  work  must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse,  nor  must  it  be 
allowed  to  suffer  financial  difficulties,  with  their  conse- 
quent restrictions,  for  the  sake  of  what  after  all  will 
prove  to  be  a  passing  difficulty.  If  our  enemies  are  at 
present  endeavouring  to  prove  their  scientific  pre- 
eminence in  certai.T  regrettable  directions,  it  is  even 
more  urgent  for  this  country  to  prove  its  pre-eminence 
in  the  things  which  build  up,  rather  than  in  those  things 
which  destroy.  And  horticulture,  from  whatever  point 
it  is  viewed,  is  constructive.  It  is  a  very  reasonable 
anticipation,  and  one  that  all  events  foreshadow,  that 
when  the  War  is  ended  there  will  be  a  better  co-ordination 
of  scientifie  effort  in  tins  country,  in  order  that  our 
whole  national  life  may  be  given  a  further  upward  de- 
velopment; and  there  could  be  no  better  time  than  the 
present,  provided  the  means  are  forthcoming,  for  pre- 
paring for  that  greater  effort  which  lies  before  us.  In 
every  department  of  the  Society's  work  arrangements 
are  now  being  made  with  this  end  in  view,  and  Fellows 
have  a  responsibility  in  the  matter,  which  it  is  hoped 
they  will  not  lightly  ignore,  when  so  little  from  each 
individual  can  collectively  accomplish    so  much. 

Staff  Enlisted. 
There  lias  been  a  remarkable  response  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  Society  to  the  call  for  men.  No  fewer 
than  32  from  the  Wisley  Gardens  (21  staff  and  11  stu- 
dents), and  of  the  small  staff  at  Vincent  Square  four, 
have  enlisted  ainoe  War  was  declared.  Adding  a  further 
34  past  Wisley  students  and'  gardeners,  a  total  of  70  is 
reached,  three  of  whom  have  already  laid  down  iheir 
lives  for  their  country. 

Economy. 

In  response  to  Government  exhortation*  to  economy 
the  positions  held  by  those  who  have  joined  the  Army 
have  not  been  filled  up,  save  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
would  bare  materially  affected  efficiency  ;  and  all  depart- 
ments are  being  carefully  considered  with  a  view  to 
possible  retrenchment — for  example,  the  Council  having 
been  informed  that  most  nurserymen  and  seedeny  n 
value  tlic  award  "f  t h . ■  Society's  Medals  as  much  -i-.  n 
not  more  than,  the  Silver  I  upe  usually  awarded  al  the 
Chelsea,  Holland  House,  and  :i  few  other  meetings,  have 
resolved  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  and  will  accordingly 
confine    the    presentation    of    Cups   in    1916    to   Am 

only,  unless  any  specific  schedule  indn-ate  othei  w  -•  . 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals  will  be  awarded  to  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  as  heretofore.     In  other  directions  also,  a 

special  effort  is  being  made  for  promoting  economy  with- 
out loss  of  efficiency. 

Bulbs  for  Hospitals. 
The  President,  Field  Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B., 
G.O.M.G..  made  .in  appeal  through  the  Society  in  the 
lata  autumn  for  bulbs  for  the  Soldiers'  Gardens  at  clw 
convalescent  hospitals  and  camps  near  Staples.  There 
was  a  generous  response,  over  one  ton  weight  beting  re- 
ceived. They  were  despatched  free  of  cost  by  the  British 
Red  Cross  Agency,  and  a  very  grateful  letter  of  apprec 
ation  and  thanks  has  been  received  from  the  Chief 
Officer  in  Command. 

Care  of  Food  Committee. 

The  Care  of  Food  Committee  has  done  good  work  during 
the  past  year  in  increasing  the  vegetable  and  fruit  food- 
eupply  of  the  country.  Attention  is  particularly  drawn 
to  a  series  of  nine  pamphlets  which  have  been  prepared, 
on  (1)  Small  Fruits  for  Cottage  and  Allotment  Garden*, 
(2)  The  Training  of  Fruit  Trees,  (3)  Vegetables  and  How 
to  Grow  Them  in  Small  Gardens  and  Allotments,  f4) 
Flowers  for  Small  Gardens,  Window  Boxes,  and  Wall 
Decoration,  (5)  Hardy  and  Half-Hardy  Annuals  in  the 
Open  Air,  (6)  Bottling  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  (7)  Vege- 
table Cookery,  (8)  Salads  and  Salad  Making.  They  have 
been  issued  at  the  nominal  price  of  3d.,  just  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production,  printing,  and  postage,  and 
have  already  had  a  wide  sale  The  latest  to  be  issued 
(9)  is  on  Autumn  Vegetables  Grown  from  Seed  Sown  *n 
July  and  August. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  to  the  country  of 
this  additional  supply  of  food-stuff,  which  was  initiated 
by  the  Society  by  means  of  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  the 
very  day  it  became  known  that  an  ultimatum  had  been 
despatched)  to  Berlin.  The  possibility  of  excellent  eatoh- 
crops  from  July  and  August  sown  vegetables  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt,  as  was  shown  by  the  excel- 
lent exhibits'  of  vegetables  so  produced  at  our  meetings 
in  October,  1914,  and  again  in  October,  1915 ;  and  as 
the  facts  and  methods  become  more  widely  known,  they 
are  certain  to  become  more  widely  adopted. 

Wislet   Development. 

In  spite  of  unavoidable  delays  caused  by  the  War,  the 
new  Laboratories   are  approaching  completion. 

Improvements  in  the  gardens  include  the  formation  of 
a  garden  for  British  Ferns,  to  contain  the  magnificent  col- 
lection presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Oran- 
fleld,  of  Enfield  Chase;  the  establishment  of  an  "  Ameri- 
can Garden  "  ;  and)  the  making  of  a  large  pond  in  the 
seven-acre  field,  to  receive*  the  outflow  from  the  general 
system  of  ditches.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are 
due  to  Mr.  Cranfield. 

During  the  whole  of  the  past  year  Mr.  Harold  Page. 
Chemist  to  the  Society,  has  been  on  active  commissioned 
service  in  Flanders.  The  Trials  Officer,  Mr.  Titchmarsh, 
has  received  a  commission,  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Barker, 
has  recently  joined  H.M.  Forces.  Only  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  staff  have  enabled  the  work  of  the 
Gardens  to  be  carried  on  with  success.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  the  garden  (upwards  of  15,000)  during  the 
year,  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  year — a 
striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Fellows  seek,  and  find 
therein,  solace  from  the  anxieties  of  the  present  time,  as 
well  as  information  and  instruction  for  practical  use. 


The  Scientific  staff  has  been  engaged  during  the  past 
year  in  the  following  researches:— 

Dr.  Keeble :  The  Raising  of  Self-fertile  Races  of 
Primula  obconica. 

Prof.  Lefroy  :  The  Prevention  of  White  Fly  and  Scale. 

Mr,   Ohittenden:  Sterility  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Dr.  Home :» American  Gooseberry  Mildew;  Black  Spot 
and)  Mildew  on  Roses. 

Mr.  Erio  Hoghton  has  been  appointed  honorary  Re- 
search Student  in  Electro-biology,  and  is  making  active 
preparation  to  begin  his  investigations  as  soon  as  the 
Laboratory  is  ready  for  use. 

Wisley  Trials. 
The  following  trials  have  been  conducted  : — 
Winter-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  Bearded  Irises,  Pyrethrumfl, 
Annual  Sunflowers,  Early  and  Mid-season  Potatos,  Early 
Peas,  Autumn  Cabbages,  Parsnips,  Winter  Washes  for 
Fruit  Trees,  and  Spray  Nozzles ;  and  the  following  for 
the  determination  of  Nomenclature: — Tulips,  Pentstemons, 
Scented  Pelargoniums,  and  Sedums. 

New  Cottages. 

The  block  of  six  new  cottages  for  the  Staff  at  Wisley 
is  now  completed  and  occupied.  It  will  be  found  at  the 
far  southern  end  of  the  Gardens,  where  it  forms  an  attrac- 
tive group  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  facing  the  road 
from  Byfleet. 

Entomologist. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  Society's  Entomologist, 
Profe^sur  Maxwell  Lefroy,  M.A.,  was  temporarily  re- 
leased from  his  duties  at  Wisley  to  enable  him  to  under- 
take, on  behalf  of  the  War  Office,  an  investigation  into 
the  means  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  Flies,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  outbreaks  of  disease.  His  in- 
vestigations proved  to  be  of  much  value,  and  a  summary 
of  them  will  be  published  in  the  Journal.  Later  in  the 
year  he  was  urgi  ied  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

to  proceed  to  India,  in  order  to  undertake  another  ento- 
mological  a  for  the  Government.     The  Council 

felt    thai  ■lessor     Lefroy    of    this 

appointment,  entailing  absence  U  m  England  till  .Janu- 
ary. 1917,  at  least,  rendered  the  holding  of  his  Wisley 
appointment  impossible,  and  his  resigni:  i-urdV 

ingly  accepted,  though  with  the  greatest  regret. 

Imperial-  College. 
Willi  the  ftppointmen*  of  Professor  Lefroy  as  Ento- 
molotii-t  to  Mi.-  Society,  relations  were  established  be- 
tween the  Society  and  the  Imperial  College  of  Science. 
Although  Professor  Lefroy  was  ennii|>elled  to  relinquish 
his  appointment  in  November  th. -<•  relatione  remain, 
and  the  prime  object  which  they  were  designed  to  fulfil, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  National  Station  for  Re- 
search in  Knt  .in   logj    al   Wisley,  will  be  pursued. 

Diploma  Examination. 
The  first  Final  Examinal  on  foi  the  National  Diploma  in 
Horticulture  was  held  in  June,  and  notwithstanding 
absentees  through  the  War,  there  were  17  successful  re- 
cipients on  this  first  occasion.  It  i*  thus  evidenced  that 
the  National  Diploma  has  already  won  the  confidence  of 
the  gardening  world,  -Wiich  is  thoroughly  convinced  as 
to  its  practical,  as  well  as  its  professional,  utility. 

Degree  in  Horticulturk. 
The  establishment  of  a  Degree  in  the  faculty  of  Science 
fB.  Sc.)  in  Horticulture  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  foreshadowed  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  is  now 
accomplished.  Final  negotiations  are  proceeding  whereby 
the  Society's  Research  Station  and  School  of  Horticulture 
at  Wisley  are  to  be  recognised  as-  a  school  of  the  Uni- 
veisiiy  for  the  purpose  of  this  Degree.  Moreover,  tLe 
National  Diploma  has  been  linked  with  the  Degree  by 
the  University  requiring  that  the  Diploma  Preliminary 
Examination  should  have  been  passed  by  all  candidate's 
for  the  Degree.  The  Special  thanks  of 'the  Society  ire 
due  to  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  D.C.L.,  for  introducing  the 
matter  and  patiently  pursuing  it  over  a  series  of  years. 

Tulip   Nomenclature. 

The  Trial  of  Tulips  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
synonymy  and  cwrect  nomenclature  has  been  brought  to 
a  close,  after  two  years  of  very  long  and  careful  investi- 
gation, both  in  this  country  and  in  Holland.  A  full, 
illustrated  report  1km  been  prepared,  which  will  be  issued 
as  a  separate  publication.  This  illustrated  report  will 
constitute  the  standard  work  on  Tulips  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  Council  record  their  grateful  thanks  to 
tho  gentlemen  from  Holland  who  have  so  kindly  assisted 
in  this  work. 

Rome  Convention. 

The  text  of  the  rules  for  the  Importation  and  Expor- 
tation of  Plants,  introduced  at  the  Pathological  Confer- 
ence at  Rome  in  1914,  has  received  considerable  at  ten 
tion.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  Return  of  British 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  a 
Schedule  of  Pests  affecting  the  question,  are  being  pre- 
pared, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Society's  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Pritzel. 

The  revision  of  Pritzel's  "  Iconum  botanicarum  Index  " 
lias  not  been  forgotten,  but,  under  the  strained  condi- 
tions prevalent  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  it  is 
felt  that  the  present  is  not  an  opportune  time  for  com- 
mencing the  work  of  revision ;  it  has  therefore  been 
decided  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  War  further 
steps  should  be  deferred,  save  the  collecting  of  funds 
from  every  available  source. 

"The   Preliminary  Recognition." 

The  use  of  a  card  bearing  these  words  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  recognising  "Young  plants" 
and    "  Seedlings    of   promise,"    and    having    them    syste- 


matically recorded  to  the  credit  of  their  original  raisers, 
introducers,  or  owners,  before  they  arrive  at  a  stage 
when  a  definite  Certificate  or  Award  of  Merit  could  pro- 
perly bo  bestowed. 

List  of  Fruits. 
Early  in  February  the  Fruit  Committee  suggested  that 
the  Council  should  give  Awards  to  "Old  Varieties  of 
Fruits  of  sterling  merit,  which  had  received  no  award 
ni  tin-  past."  The  Council  replied  by  asking  for  a  list  of 
'he  varieties  which  the  Committee  had  in  mind.  The 
Committee  then  drew  up,  and  submitted  in  August,  a 
list,  which  they  aeked  should  first  be  sent  round  to  about 
100  prominent  growers,  all  over  the  kingdom,  for  their 
comments  upon  it.  Immediately  after  the  long  vacation 
the  Oo'-ncil  approved  a  suggestion  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  sending  out  of  this  list  in  order  to  obtain 
certain  further  information  applicable  to  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  draw  up  a 
Form  of  Enquiry  for  the  purpose.  Copies  of  this  Form 
were  sent  out,  together  with  the  Committee's  original 
list,  to  107  growers  suggested  by  the  Committee,  and  84 
returns  have  been  received.  The  returns,  tabulated  ac- 
cording to  districts,  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

Chelsea  Show. 

The  Spring  Show  will  be  held  at  Chelsea  in  1916  on 
May  23,  24,  and  25.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour, 
and  other  dirliculties,  the  Council  may  have  to  forgo 
the  Great  Tent  used  m  1914  and  1915,  and  be  content  for 
next  year  with  a  series  of  large  marquees  ;  bui  they  do 
not  think  thai  the  Show  should  in  any  way  suffer  if  this 
change  should  1 » ■  unavoida bl e  it  might  even  serve  to 
break   a   threatened    monotony   of  repetition. 

Holland   House   Show. 

The  Summer  Show  will  be  held  as  usual  at  Holland 
House.  Kensington,  on  July  4.  5,  and  6.  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  thai  tliis,  hi,,,  all  other  meetings  of  the 
Society,  may  possibly  be  overruled  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  times.  In  case  of  any  alterations  being  necessary,  as 
3  possible  will  be  given  in  the  Press,  hut 
i?  is  impossible  to  sen  I  separa  e  I1"tii.i:_.  *"  every  indi- 
vidual  Fi-IIow. 

VrUCEKT  Sqtj  lrb, 

Owing  I  i  the  Police  Regulation  conti  11  ng  the  light- 
ing "f  London,  ii  is  necessary  for  the  meetings  :it  Vincent 
Square  to  close  at  5  p.m.  from  October  to  March  in- 
clush 

Lawrence  Mkdal. 

Tii.'  Lawrence  Medal  for  1915  hae  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  t; ui  in  y  Fowler,  of  Brackenhurst,  Pembury,  Kent,  for 
hi-    magnificent    exhibit    of    Orchids   at  the   last   Chelsea 

Show. 

Dried  Bulh  SHOW, 
planting  ol   I'm  ish  g  row  n    bulbe    and 
to  me  dity  known,  the  Council  "have 

arranged!  to  hold  a  Show  of  Dry  British-grown1  Bulbe  »n 
connection  with  tin-  meeting  on  August  1,  1916.  The 
schedule  will  be  found  in  the  Book  of  An 

War   Relief   Fund. 

A  fund  has  been  established  for  helping  restore  horti- 
culturists and  market  gardeners  in  the  countries  of  our 
Allies  whose  gardens  and  horticultural  businesses  have 
suffered  such  wholesale  and  ruthless  destruction.  Hia 
Majesty  the  King  contributed  £1C0,  and  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year  the  fund  has  reached  over  £6,000,  including 
£1,000  given  by  the  Society. 

The  Council  are  particularly  indebted  to  The  Lady 
Northcote,  O.I.,  President,  and  a  committee  of  influ- 
ential ladies. 

Obituary. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Council  have  to  record 
the  death  of  the  following  Fellows  amongst  others; — 
Lord  Addington;  Viscount  Alveretone ;  Mr.  AUee  Burpee, 
one  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of  the  United  States; 
Sir  Arthur  Church,  F.R.S.,  K.O.V.O.  ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Darbi- 
shire,  a  great  authority  on  Genetics;  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Dr.  Hugo  Muller,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  ; 
Sir  George  Nares,  K.C.B. ;  Capt.  Savile  Reid,  R.E.,  an 
expert  in  Lilies  ;  Mr.  T.  A.  H.  Rivers  ;  aDd  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  for  many  years  a  Vice-President  of, 
and  great  benefactor  to,  the  Society.  The  Council  also 
deeply  regret  to  record  the  sudden  death,  in  the  last 
month  of  the  year,  of  the  Hon.  John  Boscawen,  for  many 
yeara  himself  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  at  all  times 
a  most  active  and  willing  helper  in  matters  horticultural. 

Numerical  Position. 
The  following  table  shows  the   Society's  position  with 
regard  to  numerical   strength  during  the  past  year:— 


Loss  by  Death  in  1915 


Life    Fellows 
4    Guineas 
2 
1 


4    Guineas 

2 

1 

Associates 

Ami  i  ated    Soc  ieties 


8 

3 

70 

84 


£    s.  d. 

12  12  0 
147  0  0 
88    4    0 


165 

£247  16 

ii 

TIOX.     t. 
2 

..  384 
..  574 
.     48    . 
..    34 

c 

£     B. 

8    8 
806    8 

602  14 
25    4 
35  14 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,042 

£1,478    8 

0 

1,207 

£1,726    4 

0 
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Fellows  Elected  in  1915. 


4    Guineas 

2 

1 

Associates 

Affiliated  Societies 

Commutations 

=     £172  4s.  Od. 


Loss     

Net  decrease    in    income 


3 

.307 

363 

52 

9 

6 


£    s.  d. 

12  12  0 
644  14  0 
381    3    0 

27  6  0 
9    9    0 


740        £1,075    4    0 
1.726    4    0 


Deaths  and   Resignations 
-New    Fellows,    &c 

Numerical    loss 

Total  on  December  31.   1914. 
Total  on  December  31,   1915. 


£651    0    0 


1.207 
740 


...        467 

...  14,404 
...  13,937 


The  Council  deeply  regret  having  to  record  that, 
tor  the  first  time  since  the  year  1887,  there  has  been 
a  decrease,  on  the  previous  year,  in  the  total  number 
of  Fellows.  1915  is  the  only  year,  in  the  long  series 
of  twenty -eight  years,  in  which  the  number  of  New 
fellows  elected  has  not  exceeded  that  of  the  death* 
and    resignations    combined,    or    in    which    the    income 

from  Fellows    subscriptions  has  failed  to  increase"   i 

sad  to  say.  1915  shows  a  falling  off  in  income  of  £651 
which,  compared  with  the  last  three  veals'  averasre 
increase  of  £1  163,  show  a  total  loss  from  this  source 
alone    of    £1,814. 

Committees. 

The  Society  owes  a  constantly  recurring  debt  to  the 
members  of  the  standing  and  special  committees 
chairmen,  judges,  writers  of  papers  for  the  Jo,,r,n,l 
compilers  of  extracts,  reviewers,  lecturers,  and  the 
several  examiners,  who  during  the  past  twelve  months 
have  done  so  much  to  contribute  to  the  Society's 
usefulness,  and  to  help  to  maintain  its  high  standm- 
among    the   practical    and   scientific   institutions   of   the 

The  Council  white!  thanking,  as  they  do  most  cor- 
dial},   all    the   members    of    the    committees   for   their 

,h'';,  "n^ rCn  "Unk  ■♦?  n°*  out  of  P,a<*  t0  rem""' 
them     that    all    committees    are    appointed    to    advise 

those    who    appoint    them,    whose    dutv    it    then    is    to 

very   care.ully  consider  the  advice  so  kindly  tendered 

and  to  give  effect   to  it   or   not   as   in    their    judgment 

,,'?et,C°QT,d€rnbeSt-,f0r  the  SenCTal  w*lf^  ot  fee 
OCiety.  The  Council  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  it 
.-  very  rarely  indeed  that  they  are  unable  "to  accep 
the  advice  tendered  by  any  of  their  committees;  a 
M-  same  time,  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Society 
responsible   to   the   Fellows,   exceptional    cases  must   in 

antj  <t  the  Council  in  such  rare  instances  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  decision  with  which  the  Roval 
Charter  and  the  Fellows   of  the  Society  have  endowed 

The  Council   greatly    regret  that  thev  must   at   length 

l i  i  i  IT"!  agatn  a1,1"  '"  resun»  his  Pl^e  at  the 
head  of  the  Frtut  Committee,  on  which  he  has  served 
.so  zealously  for  a  period  of  thirtv-five  years  The 
Council  wish  to  record  the  thanks  ol  the  Society  due  to 

T    V.  restfuI   Pprlnd   "i  the  evening  of  his  days      ' 

The    Council    desire    to    cordially    acknowledge'  their 

obligations  to  their  staff,  and  also  to  the  Press  for  their 

invaluable    assistance    in    reporting    upon,    and    calling 

attention  to,  the  work  .if  the  Society. 

By  Older  of  the  Council. 

W.   Wilks, 
__ Secretary. 

LINNFAN. 

January  20.— At  tl„.  meeting  held  on  the 
4>th  ult.,  Professor  E.  B.  Poulton,  F.R.S  Pre- 
sident,  in  the  chair.  The  Treasurer.  Mr 
Horace  W.  Monckton,  gave  a  communication  on 
"Some  Aspects  of  the  -  Flora  of  the  Bagshot 
District,  '  illustrating  it  by  specimens  aMcl  lan- 
tern-slides  of  the  seeneTy. 

This  communication  deals  with  the  are;. 
occupied  by  the  Geological  Formation  known 
as  "The  Main  Mass  of  the  Bagshot  Sands.' 
About  half  is  in  Surrey,  the  remainder 
ibemg  nearly  equally  divided  between  Berkshire' 
and  Hampshire.  The  more  important  places  in 
the  district  are  Wokingham,  Ascot,  Yately.  Sand- 
hurst, Bagshot,  Chobham,  Weybridge,  Camber - 
ley,  Winehfield.  Farnborough, '  and  Aldershot. 
The  greater  part  was  until  recent  times  a  tract 
of  pine-woods,  heaths,  and  peaty  swamps,  and 
its  character  was  mainly  due  to  the  sandy  nature 
of  the  Bagshot.  Formation  and  the  gravels  resting 
upon  it.  There  is  no  lime  in  these  strata,  and. 
though  clay  occurs  in  places,  the  soil  is  markedly 
different  from  that  on  the  London  clay,  which 
comes  to  the  surface  around  the  Bagshot  district. 

The  flora  of  much  of  the  area  resembles  thai 
ft  the  Oak-Birch -Heath  Association  (Tvprs  of 
Brit.  Vegetation,  edited  by  A.  G.  Tansley 
Cnmferidge,    1911.   p.    101).    '  Other  parts   fit  in 


well  with  the  Heath  Association,  op.  cit.  p.  105, 
though  the  author  thiiaks  that  neither  Genista 
pilosa  nor  Juniperus  communis  occur,  and  some 
species  (such  as  the  Broom,  Molinia,  Galium 
saxatile,  Senecio  sylvaticus.  anil  Serratula  tinc- 
toria)  are  perhaps  more  abundant  than  is  indi- 
cated in  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Tansley.  There  are 
many  tracts  which  may  be  described  as  partially 
reclaimed  heath  and  on  which  we  find  Polygal'a 
serpvllacea.  Hypericum  perforatum.  Ulex  minor. 
Genista  tinctoria,  Epilobium  angustifolium'. 
Galium  verum,  G.  erectum,  Scabiosa  succisa! 
Solidago  Virga-aurea,  Anthemis  nobilis,  Euphra- 
sia brevipila,  Lazula  multiflnra  and  Juncus  squar- 
rosus.  Much  of  the  high  ground  forms  pla- 
teaux covered  with  gravel  some  10  to  15  feet 
thick,  and  on  it  we  find  the  usual  heath-plants: 
considerable  areas  of  Vaccinium  Myrtillns  with 
Scilla  nonscripta,  Nepeta  hederacea,  Teucrium 
Scorodonia,  and  in  damp  places  Rushes  and  Poly- 
gonum Hydropiper.  Illecebrum  verticillatum 
Is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  plant  found  in 
the  district.  It  was  recorded  bv  Mr.  Druce  in 
Flora  of  Berkshire,  p.  416,  and  the  author 
exhibited  a  specimen  collected  by  himself  last 
year,  also  specimens  of  Potentilla  argentea. 
Galium  uliginosum.  Antirrhinum  Orontium. 
Scutellaria  minor,  Rumex  Hydrolapathum,  and 
Epipactis  media  of  British  botanists.  In  addi- 
tion, a  series  of  forms  of  Hieiariuni.  and  a  new 
-.to  be  described  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

January  20. — Committee  present .-  /The  Rev. 
J.  Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth.  J.  Cypher,  P.  Foster,  A.  R.  Handlev, 
A.  Hanmer,  A.  J.  Keeling,  D.  MoLeod,  W 
Shackleton,  S.  Swift,  H.  Thorp.  G.  Weath'erbvj 
and  H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Cattlcya  Trianae  var.  General  Toumsend, 
large  flower  of  good  form  and  colour,  from  S 
Gratrlx,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cypri/,,,1,11,,1  Venus  var.  Cupid  C.  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  Carter  Place  bar.,  C.  Mrs.  F.  God- 
man,  C.  Alliance  (Alcides  x  Leeanum  CUnka- 
berryanwn),  and  C.  Euryades  Victoria,  all  from 
Tom  Woeslet,   Esq. 

Cypripedium  Hlustre   car.  Alexis  and  C.  Lord 
Wolmer,   St.   Mary's   var.,  both   from  the  Rev. 
J.  Crombleholme. 

C.  Conquest  Woodside  var.  {Leeanum  x  Earl 
of  Ta-n/eerviile),  from  F.  Houghton,  Esq. 

Award  of  Appreciation. 

Linlio-Cattleya  Mygdon  Ash  worth's  cm.. 
shown  by  R.  Askworth,  Esq. 

Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Silver  'id'  Medal  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  New- 
church  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gilden).  and  Messrs.  Cypher 
AND   Son's.    Cheltenham. 

Lanjc  Silver  Medals  to  the  Rev.  J.  Cromble- 
holme. Clayton-le-Moors  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Marshall), 
S.  Gratrix.  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Field),  and  Tom  Worsley.  Esq.,  Has- 
lingden  (gr.   Mr.  T.   Wood). 

Silver  Medal  to  F.  A.  Hindley.  Esq.,  Brad- 
ford. 

Bronze  Medal  to  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling,  and 
Sons. 


ROYAL    METEOR!  LOGICAL. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  ult..  at  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  Major  II.  G.  Lyons,  F.R.S.,  Presi- 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Council  for  1915  was  laid 
before  the  Fellows,  and  the  Symons  Memorial 
Gold  Medal,  which  is  awarded  biennially  for  dis- 
tinguished work  in  connection  with  meteorologi- 
cal science,  was  presented  for  transmission  to 
Dr.  C.  A.  Angot,  Bureau  Central  Meteorologique 
de  France. 


The  President  (Major  H.  G.  Lyons,  F.R.S.) 
delivered  an  address  on  the 

"  Winter  Climate  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterkan  kan  , ' ' 

of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  area  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  is  of  special  interest,  I 
would  direct  your  attention  to  its  climate,  which 
must  exercise  great  influence  on  the  naval  and 
military  operations  now  in  progress.  During  the 
last  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  a  large  number  of 
meteorological  stations  have  been  in  operation, 
and  from  their  published  results  we  have  an 
accurate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the.  meteoro- 
logical conditions  which  prevail  there  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  These  vary  from  the 
true  Continental  climate  of  the  Balkans,  with  its 
low  winter  temperatures  and  moderate  rainfall 
at  all  seasons,  to  the  Mediterranean  climate  of 
Southern  Greece  and  the  Levant,  with  its  mild 
winter,  hot  summer,  and  a  strongly  marked  rainy 
season  in  winter.  In  Lower  Egypt  these 
characteristics  also  prevail  in  a  more  intense 
form. 

The    geographical    character    of    the    Balkan 
Peninsula   and   the   surrounding  seas,   Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  Lower  Egypt,  affect  to  some  ex- 
tent the  general  climatic  conditions,  and  these  are 
described.    The  temperature  in  the  Balkan  region 
in  winter  is  frequently  very  low,  descending  to 
0°   F.,   and   often   below   this   at   many  stations, 
while    frost   occurs    often   at    inland   Greece   and 
occasionally    throughout    the     Eastern     Mediter- 
ranean.     The  most   severe   weather  occurs   when 
anti-cyclonic  conditions  with  clear  skies  and  light 
winds  prevail  in  the  Balkans  ;  the  air  then  falls  to 
a  very  low  temperature,  and  as  a  result  streams 
off  the  highland  down  into  the  low-lying  Aegean 
Sea  as  a  strong,  cold  northerly  wind,  which  often 
reaches  gale  force.    January  is  the  coldest  month, 
and  February  differs  but  little  from  it,  the  first 
marked  departure  from  winter  conditions  occur- 
ring in  March.     By  this  month,  too,  the  waters 
of   the   Mediterranean    begin   to    grow    warmer. 
During  the  winter  months  they  have  been   from 
5°    to    10°    F.    warmeT   than   the    coasts,   where, 
therefore,  the  winter  climate  is  much  milder  than 
inland,  but  in  March  the  difference  becomes  very 
small,  and  disappears  at  many  places,  as  the  land 
is  growing  rapidly  warmer.     In  winteT,  rainfall 
is  heaviest  on  the  western  shores  of  Greece  and 
Syria,   and  markedly  less  on  the  eastern  coasts. 
The  Balkan  rainfall  has  a   maximum   in   Xovem- 
In  t.    and   afterwards    decreases   slightly,    but    it 
is     not     heavy      at     any      time.        Rain      falls 
during    the    passage    of    depressions    from     the 
Mediterranean     which     pass      from      west     to 
east,   bringing  clouds,    mild   weather,  rain,  and 
strong  winds.     Rainfall  decreases  southward,  and 
in  Lower  Egypt  the  amount  is  insignificant.     The 
normal  air  circulation   of    the   Eastern   Mediter 
ranean  is  simple  in  its  general  outlines.  Northerly 
winds  blow  over  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Sea,  be- 
coming    north-westerly     in    the     Mediterranean, 
and   westerly   on   the   Syrian   coast.      In   Egypt 
northerly    winds    prevail.       This    arrangement, 
which    follows    from    the    mean    distribution    of 
pressure    in   winter,    is,   however,    greatly   modi- 
fied by  the  frequent  passage  of  depressions  along 
the  Mediterranean  from  west  to  east.    Many  pass 
over  the  Balkans  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Southern 
Russia,    causing    strong  southerly    gales   in    the 
Aegean     Sea,     with     rain     and     mild,    unsettled 
weather    for    two   or   three   days.      Others    cross 
Greece  and   the  Aegean,   where  strong  southerly 
winds    blow    as    they    are    approaching,    which 
usually  veer  to  the  north-west  on  the  following 
day.     Others,  again,  pass  to  the  south  of  Greece, 
sometimes  skirting  the  Egyptian  coast,  and  cause 
south-westerly  gales  and  stormy  weather  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  Levant,  and  northerly 
winds  in  the  Aegean  Sea.     An  analysis  of  the  ob- 
servations  shows    that    northerly    winds,    which 
cause  rough  sea  in  the  Aegean  Sea  during  the 
winter  months,  are  more  frequent  than  southerly 
winds  in  the  proportion  of  2.5  to  1;  and  since 
many  of  these  northerly  winds  are  due  to  cold 
air  pouring  down  from  the  Balkan  highlands,  the 
northerly  winds  may  continue   for  a  week  at  a 
time,  while  southerly  gales  rarely  last  for  more 
than    two  days,    unless  a   second    depression    is 
closely  following  the  first. 
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CHESTER   PAXTON. 

January  22. — At  the  annual  meeting  held  at 
the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  the  22nd  ult.  (Mr. 
A.  W.  Armstrong  presiding),  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  presented  the  annual  report. 
The  committee  had  decided  that  owing  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  the  annual  exhibition  for 
1915  should  be  abandoned.  The  usual  course  of  lec- 
tures was  also,  for  the  same  reason,  abandoned, 
but  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Natural  Science 
Society,  the  members  were  enabled  to  attend 
several  meetings  bearing  upon  horticulture.  Many 
members  of  the  society  had  contributed  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  products  to  the  local 
hospitals.  It  was  resolved  to  invest  in  War 
Stock  a  credit  balance  of  £50,  at  present  on  de- 
posit at  the  bank. 

The  accounts  were  adopted,  and  the  officers  of 
the  society  were  re-elected  as  follows  : — 'Presi- 
dent, Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost ;  vice-presidents,  Col. 
Wilford  N.  Lloyd,  M.V.O.,  Major  MacGilly- 
cuddy,  Mr.  E.  Peter  Jones,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Porritt ;  chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  A.  W.  Arm. 
strong ;  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  George 
P.  Miln;  consulting  naturalist,  Prof.  R.  New- 
stead,  V.  R.S.  Executive  committee  :  Messrs. 
N.  F.  Barnes,  J.  Clack,  W.  Dodd,  0.  Edwards, 
W.  Evans,  James  Fleet,  T.  Gilbert,  W.  H. 
Little,  Stephen  May,  E.  Palin,  G.  H.  Plant, 
Joseph  Ryder,  W.  Seddon,  Edwin  Stubbs,  R. 
Wakefield,  A.  Walker,  John  Weaver  and  John 
Wynne. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


BILSTON   AND  DISTRICT  FREE  GARDENERS'. 

The  minimi  meeting  of  the  Bilston,  Wulsull,  and 
Cannock  Chase  District  of  the  Order  i>f  Free  Gardeners 
was  held  on  Jan.  17  at  Walsall.  Bio.  Henry  Bonner, 
D.M.,  presiding  over  an  attendance  of  fifty  dele 
gates  representing  4,000  members.  The  District'  Master 
gave  an  address,  wiih  an  account  "t  the  activities  oi 
the  lodge  during  the  year.  There  had  been  a  beavj 
'ham  on  the  funeral  fund,  owing  partly  t ■ ,  an  in- 
creased district  death  late,  and  partly  to  claim  or 
account  of  members  with  the  lorcea  killed  in  action 
In  the  management  fund  a  substantial  gain  v 
corded.  The  invested  funds  amounted  to  nearly 
£2,000.  Bro.  E.  Bickley,  "Lost  and  Found"'  Lodge, 
Ku-liall.  was  elected  District  Master  for  the  year,  and 
a  gold  medallion  and  emblem  presented  to  the  reining 
Kf aster. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICUL- 
TURAL. The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  tin-  Society 
was  held  on  January  12,  tin-  Chairman,  Mr,  V. 
Alderman,  presiding.  The  financial  statement,  win.,, 
was  read,  showed  that  the  neceipta  tor  the  vear 
amounted  to  £57  19s.  Id.,  and  the  present  hank  balance 
was  £20  13s.  lid.  The  report  of  the  year's  work  was 
read,  and  the  account  of  the  various  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Society  was  received  with  satisfaction.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Reid  was  re-elected  President,  and  the  Secretary 
an  1   official*  were   also    re-appointed    fur  the  year, 

BATH  GARDENERS'  u<  J.  D.  Halliburton  pre- 
sided at  the  first  meeting  for  the  present  year  of  the 
Bath  and  District  Gardeners'  Debating  Society,  held 
on  Monday  evening  at  the  Foresters'  HalU  Bath 
Street.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Stranack, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Societv,  expressing 
regret   at  his    inability  to  preside,  owing  'to  bis  dutiei 

j nected    with   the   war.     Captain    C.    T.    Foxcroft,    wh« 

is  now  quartered  at  Bournemouth,  wrote  to  the 
secretary  (Mr.  II.  Sparey)  thanking  the  Socict\  for 
re-electing  him  president.  A  new  ordinary  member 
was  elected.  Mr.  Parrott  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
Cyclamen,  He  said  that  Cyclamen  latifolium  was  a 
plant  well  worthy  of  good  cultivation.  A  well-grown 
batch  of  this  plant,  with  their  lovely  mottled 
foliage  and  wealth  of  different  coloured  flowers,  pro- 
vided a  sight  for  the  eye  in  the  dull  days  oi 
Winter  ami  early  spring.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  give  details  of  culture  and  advice  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  insect  pests.  The  following  was  the  list  of 
prizes  awarded  :— Class  1  (gardeners  with  one  or  more 
assistants) :  Mr.  H.  W.  Tugwell  (gr.  T.  Parrott). 
12  pots  of  Cyclamen,  six  points  and  Certificate  of 
Merit.  Mr.  A.  E.  Meyer  (gr.  C.  Adlam).  collection  of 
Cypiipedium.  six  points  and  Certificate  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Rivington  and  Johnson  (gr.  T.  Ainsworth), 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  six  points.  Mrs. 
Hatch  (gr.  T.  Allen),  collection  of  fruit,  six  points. 
Class  2  (single-handed  gardeners)  :  Mrs.  Erskine  (gr. 
H.  Roper),  collection  of  Apples,  six  points.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Brown,  four  pots  of  Solanums.  f»»  points. 

ELSTREE  HORTICULTURAL.  —  A  well-attended 
meeting  of  this  society'  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th 
uK.  ;  Mr.  E.  Beckett  presided.  The  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  "  How  to  Improve  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
Ou-  Allotments  and  Gardens  by  Proper  Manures  and 
Cultivation,"  and  was  introduced  by  R.  A.  Ayres,  Esq., 
of  Bushy  Lodge,  who  dealt  with  tile  subject  in  an  able 
manner.  The  lecturer  tieated  very  fully  with  manures, 
seed-sowing,  and  cultivation,  advocating'  deep  trenching 
as  an  aid  to  better  results.  A  collection  of  Apples,  em- 
bracing about  sixty  varieties,  was  exhibited  by  the  Hon. 
Vieary    Gibbs,    Aid   nham    House     (gr.    Mr.     E.    Beckett). 


The  quality  of  the  fruit  wus  very  good,  and  the  group 
was  well  arranged,  with    Palms  in  the  background. 

BRISTOL      AND     DISTRICT      GARDENERS'.      I  - 

fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  H.  Woodward  presided 
over  a  fair  attendance.  Mr.  Strugnall  read  a  paper 
entitled  "The.  Orthodox  in  Gardening."  giving  an 
interesting  comparison  of  the  methods  adopted  by  gar- 
deners of  the  past  and  present.  The  first  prize  offered 
by  Mi.  B.  Dalton  for  two  pots  of  flowering  plants  was 
won  by   Mi.  Jennings. 

WARGRAVE       AND      DISTRICT      GARDENERS'  — 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  in  the  Parish  Room,  Wargrave,  on  January  12, 
the  president,  H.  F.  Xicholl,  Esq.,  J. P.,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr. 
T.  Batchelor  was  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  dray 
vice-chairman.  The  committee  members  elected  were  : 
Messrs.  Crook,  Doe,  Haskett.  Richardson,  Rogers.  Scott, 
and  Stephens,  with  Mr.  H.  Coleby,  hon.  sec.  and 
treasurer,  The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were 
presented  and  adopted.  Messrs.  Waterer.  Sons  and 
Crisp.  Ltd..  of  the  Wargrave  Plant  Farm,  exhibited  a 
group  of  liis  stylosa.  A  programme  of  lecture-  has 
tui'ii  arranged  fur  the  spring  season. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr.    Charles    Crane,    tot    many    peare    Gardens 
the  late  Mrs.   Alexakdeb  Chevbjijby,  Huiuton,  Maid 
.   Kent,   and   for  Mm-  past    eight    years    Garden  r 
,it    Glanrnj  &,    P    itard  iwe,    I .  atnoi  ganafai]        i  ■    tiai 
demec   to   Mies   Talbot,   al    Penr  ee   Oaatli       [Th'anli 
for  Is.  foi    K.G  "  F.   box.     Eds.] 

Mr    W.  C-  Redfern.  for  the  past  16  months  E 

.it  Oakley  Hall,   Basingstoke,  Hampshire,  as  Garden  eg 
to  Lieut.-Oolonel    Horssbj    Drake,   Oompton    i; 
Gardens,    Calne,    Wiltshire,    [Thank*    fox    1^.    oil      ;  i 
H  G.O.F.    Box.— Eds.] 


THE    WEATHER. 


THE    WEATHER     I.N     \\  EST     HEETS. 

i)  '■-■/■  ending  Ft  bi  aai  , 

The  Sixth  Uneeaeonably  Warm    Week  in  Sucet 
Tin-    proved    anothei     warm    week,    and    the    sixth    in 
ion.    The  last   tun  days   were  slightly   below  the 
average    in    temperature.    Bui    to    show   how    long   the 
i  emarkablj     war  m    pei  iod    lasted,     it    maj     t> 
stated  1 1 i.i i    before  this   we   have  to   go  back   i<>  Decem- 
ber    20,    "i    for   six    weeks,    us    order    to   find    another 
■     nably    cold   day.    During    the    sum*    period    the 
nights,     with     three    exceptions,     ha\  <_■      also     been     un- 
seasonably   uann.    On   tin-   lasl    night   <>i   tin-   week    the 
exposed  therm ometei    reg   itered  0    ol   1 1  <.'-t.    The  ground 
i£   at    the   present    time   4°   warnu  c    i ban 
both   al    i  foot  and  2  feet  deep.    Bain  fell   on   on* 

hut   tn   the   depth   "i   onlj    nh. nit    a   tenth    of  an 

During    the    week    a    quar-tei      I    a     ;a      □    ol    rainwater 
eame  through  the  hair  soil  percolation  ^ni^',  ami   also 

tl igb    that    on    which    Bhoj  I      .  i  b  growing.     The 

sun  shone  on  an  average  tor  47  minutes  a  day, 
is  only  half  the  average  daily  duration  for  the  time 
<>t"  year.  Light  ahs  and  .aim-  alone  prevailed  during 
ill*-  week.  <  urionslj  enough,  all  these  lighl  an-  came 
from  t lie  south.  The  mean  amount  oi  moisture  in  the 
air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  reason- 
able for  that  hour  by  2  per  cent. 

An.  Exceptionally  Ein/_</  Flowering  Season.  \  selected 
hush  of  the  Willi  Hazel  first  showed  an  open  fertile 
Sower  mi  January  27.  which  is  twenty-five  days  earlier 
than  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  tin'  pn  t  ious 
twenty  five  years,  and  thirty-two  days  earlier  than  last 
year,  a  selected  patch  of  yellow  <  roouses,  growing  in 
in>  garden,  in-i  showed  an  open  flower  on  January  30, 
which  is  twenty-five  days  earlier  than  its  averag 
for  the  previouE  twenty-nine  years,  and  thirty-foui  days 
earlier  than  last  yea r.  The  dates  of  first  flowering  of 
both  of  tin-.'  plant-  are  '-lit-  earliest  yet  recorded  In  te. 
JANUARY. 

A  Record  January  for  WdrmtJi. — This  proved  the 
warmest  January  yet  recorded  here  during  the  thirty 
years  over  which  my  records  at  li.rkhamsted  extend, 
and  according  to  the  Greenwich  Observatory  I 
there  has  been  no  previous  January  as  warm — at  all 
events  during  the  past  ninety-four  >ears  for  which  I 
have  their  records.  Here  there  was  not  a  single  un- 
seasonably cold  day,  and  hut  four  cold  nights.  On  the 
warmest  day  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer-screen 
rose  to  57°,  which  is  the  highest  reading  I  have  yet 
recorded  here  in  January.  Rain  fell  on  fourteen  days, 
and  to  the  total  depth  of  li  inch,  which  is  'i  of  an  inch 
short  of  the  January  average.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  1£  hour  a  day,  which  is  4  minutes  a  day 
short  of  the  average  daily  duration  for  the  month.  This 
was  an  unusually  windy  January,  hut  in  no  hour  did 
the  mean  velocity  for  the  windiest  hour  exceed  thirty- 
three  miles— direction  W'.S.W.  For  623  hours  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  was  some  point  between  south  and 
west.  In  no  previous  January  have  I  yet  recorded  such 
a  prevalence  of  wind  from  these  quarters.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that 
hour  by  3  per  cent. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  WATER  SUPl'LV. 
Since  the  winter  half  of  the  present  drainage  year 
began  in  October  the  total  rainfall  has  exceeded  the 
average  for  those  four  months  by  3  inch,  which  is 
equivalent  tn  an  excess  of  18  414  gallons  per  acre  in  this 
•  listi  :ct.  At  the  same  time  last  year  there  wa-  an 
excess  of  124.421  gallons  per  acre.     E.  M. 


MARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEN.   February   J. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
report?!.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report.— Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


S.d.S.d. 

s.d. 

s.d 

Azalea,       white. 

Orchids.     Cypri- 

per  doz.  bun. 

3  (i-  4  0 

pedium 

2  0- 

3  6 

Camellias,  white. 

—  Odon  toglos- 

per  doz. 

16-1!) 

sum  crispum 

4  0- 

5  0 

Carnations,     per 

Pelargonium,  ppr 

doz.    blooms. 

doz.  bunches. 

best  American 

doublescarlet 

4  0- 

l'i  0 

varieties 

13-20 

Richardias 

—  smaller,     per 

(Arums),   per 

doz.   bunches 

—    — 

doz 

2  6- 

3  6 

—  Carola  (crim- 

Roses:  per  dozen 

son),      extra 

blooms— 

large   .. 

3  0-36 

—  Duchess       of 

—  Mai  mai  son. 

Wellington    . 

— 

— 

per     dozen 

—  Lady  Hilling- 

blooms 

—    — 

don 



_ 

■  pink 

10  0-15  0 

—  Liberty 

5  0 

8  0 

Daffodils,         per 

—  Madame      A. 

doz.    bunches 

—    — 

Chatenay 

4  0 

6 

—  Golden  Spear 

4  II-  5  0 

—  Melody 

_; 

Henry  Irving 

3  0-36 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

— 

— 

—  Princess 

4  0    — 

—  My  Maryland 

— . 

— 

—  Victoria 

6  0-70 

—  Niphetos 

3  0 

3  6 

Eucharis.perdoz. 

2  0-26 

—  Princedeliul- 

Freesia.      white. 

garie    .. 

— 

— 

per  doz.  bun. 

Gardenias,   per 

box  of  15  and 

2  0-26 

—  Richmond   .. 

—  Sunburst 

5  0 

6  0 

—  White   Craw- 

18  blooms 

6  0-70 

Snowdrop,       per 

Hyacinth.       Ro- 

doz. bun. 

1  6 

2  6 

man,  per  doz. 

Spiraea,      white. 

spikes.. 

0  6-08 

per  doz.  bun. 

— 

— 

Lapageria.       per 

Stock,    double 

doz.  blooms    . 

—    — 

white.         per 

Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.    bunches 

— 

— 

doz.  sprays  .. 

4  0-  o  0 

Tuberoses.       per 

Lilium         longi- 

packet.     24 

florum.        per 

blooms 

— 

— 

doz..  long     .. 

3  0-  3  6 

Tulips.       sinnlr. 

short 

3  0-36 

white. perdoz. 

—  lancifolium 

bunches 

5  0 

7  0 

album,  long.. 

2  0-26 

coloured. 

short   . . 

2  0-  '.'  6 

perdoz.    bun. 

6  0-10 

—  lanci  folium 

—  double, cm  i  Dge 

rubrum,      per 

per  doz.  bun. 

12  0 

15  0 

doz..  long 

16-20 

red.         per 

short  .. 

1  6    — 

doz.  bun. 

15  0- 

18  0 

Lily-of -the- Val- 

 pink,     per 

ley,  per  dozen 

doz.  bun. 

12  0- 

13  0 

bunches : 

Violets,  per  doz. 

—  extra  special  24  0    - 

bunches 

1  6- 

2  0 

—  special 

15  0-18  0 

—  double,  Marie 

—  ord  i  n  a  ry 

—      — 

Louise.       per 

Narcissus.  Orna- 

doz.  bun. 

4  0- 

6-0 

tus,    per   tloz. 

—  Princess      of 

bunches 

3  0-36 

Wales.. 

2  6- 

4  0 

OrcMds.  per  doz.: 

White     Heather. 

—  Cattleya 

12  0-15  0 

per  doz.  bun. 

1  0 

— 

French 

and  Guernsey   Flowers. 

s.d.s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d 

Anemone,  double 

Ranunculus,  red. 

pink,  per  doz. 

per  doz.  bun. 

8  0- 

9  0 

bun 

10-16 

—   -  Barbaroux. 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  de  Caen,  mix., 
per  doz.  bun. 

4  0-50 

3  0- 

4  0 

mauve.       per 

—  carmine,    per 

■  1"/.  Iiun. 

3  0-40 

doz.  bun. 

3  0- 

4  0 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low,   per  doz. 
bunches 

Safrano      Roses. 

16-20 

perpacket.24's 

— 

— 

Mimosa!  Acacia). 

Stock,  white,  per 

per  pad 

4  0-  5  0 

pa.l 

4  6- 

5  6 

Narcissus.  Grand 
Primo.        per 

Violets.     Parma, 

doz.  bun. 

2  0-26 

laree        bun.. 

—  paper    white, 

each    .. 

2  0- 

2  6 

per   pad 

•  0-60 

—  single.        per 

—  Soleil       d'Or 

pad.  4S-60's.. 

— 

— 

(Guernsey). 

per  doz.  bun. 

16-26 

—    —  per  doz. .. 

— 

— 

Cut  Foliage.  &e.;  Aver 

age  Wholesale  Pr 

ces. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d 

Adiantum    (Mai- 

Fern.  French,  per 

denhairFern) 

doz.  bunches 

0  6- 

0  8 

best,  per  doz. 

—  common 

4  0- 

5  0 

bunches 

7  0-80 

Galax      leaves. 

Agrostis    (Fairy 

green,  perdoz. 

Grass).      per 

bunches       . . 





doz.  bunches 

2  0-40 

Asparagus     plu- 

Hardy       foliage. 

mosus.     long 
trails.        per 

various,     per 
doz.  bun. 

4  0- 

8  0 

half  dozen   . . 

16-20 

Honesty,  per  doz. 

—    —  medium. 

bunches 

10  0-12  ( 

doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

Lichen  Moss,  per 

—  Sprengeri    .. 

8  0-12  0 

doz.  boxes    .. 

15  0- 

18  0 

Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 

Carnation  foliage, 

4  0-50 

Moss,     gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

7  0- 

8  0 

doz.  bunches 

4  0-50 

Croton      foliage. 

English. 

doz.  bunches    12  0-15  0 

small  -  leaved 

6  0 

— 

Cycas  leaves,  per 

—  French,      per 

doz 

5  0-12  0 

doz.  bunches 

1  0- 

1  3 

Eulaliajaponica. 

Smilax,  per  bun. 

per  bunch    .. 

—    — 

of  6  trails     .. 

1  0- 

1  3 

Remarks.—  Apart  from  larger  consignment*  arnvire 
from  Guernsey  and  Scilly  there  is  little  new  to  record. 
Narcissus    ornatus    is    arriving    from    home    growers    in 
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Apples— 

—  Albemarle, 
per  barrel    ..  30  0-36  0 

—  Calif  ornian 
per  box 

—  Englishcook 
ing.  per    bus. 

—  Nova  Scotian. 
per  barrel 

—  Oregons.    per 
box 

—  Wenatchee. 
per  case 

Apricots.     Cape. 

per  box 
Bananas,  bunch— 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium   .. 

—  Extra  .. 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant .. 

—  Red.  per  ton£20  0 

—  Jamaica,    per 


ton 
Chestnuts— 

—  Italian, 
bag 

—  Spanish, 
bag 

Cobnuts,   per 
Cranberries, 
case     . . 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d.  s.d.s.d. 

Dates,     per    doz. 

boxes  ..  ..  4  6-50 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case  ..  ..14  0-18  0 
Grapes:  English, 

black,  per  lb.    10-26 

—  Canon     Hall, 
per  lb 3  6-10  0 

—  Muscat,  per  lb.  80    - 

—  Almeria,    per 
brl.  of  60  lbs.  22  0-28  0 

Lemons,  per  case  13  6-28  6 
Lychees.  per  box  14-16 
Nectarines.  Cape, 

per  box  . .  3  0-80 
Nuts.       Brazils, 

new,  per  cwt.  65  0-70  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 
100        . .        . .  21  0-24  0 

Oranges,  per  case  12  0-40  0 

—  Californian 
Seedless,  per 
case     ..        ..20  0-22  0 

Peaches.  Cape  . .  3  6-80 

Pears,  per  case  . .  20  0-26  0 

—  Cape  ..  ..  —  — 
Plums.  Cape  ..  3  0-50 
Strawberries. 

forced,  per  lb.  6  0-12  0 
Walnuts,  Naples. 

per  cwt.        . .  70  0    — 


7  0-86 
4  0-70 

14  0-25  0 

9  0-12  0 

9  0-12  0 

4  0-60 

7  6-10  0 
9  0-12  0 
10  6-14  0 
12  0-16  0 

15  0-16  0 


14  0    — 

per 

..  18  0-22  0 
per 

..  9  0-12  0 
lb.  0  51-  0  6 
per 

..  12  0    - 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 
3  0-  5  0  | 
5  0- 


3  9-43 

4  0- 

7  0    — 
3  0-  5  0 

2  6-30 


5  6-10  0 
4  0-50 
0  9-16 
0  6-08 

17  0-19  0 


1  9- 


.,     ,  s.d.  s.d. 

Mushrooms, culti- 
vated per  lb. 

—  Buttons 
Mustard    and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets 
Onions,  English. 
per  cwt. 

—  spring,       per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     ..       ..  : 

Parsnips,  per  bag 
Potatos— 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb. 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Rhubarb,  Forced, 

per  doz. 

—  natural,     per 
doz 

Savoys,  per  tally 
Seakale,  per  doz. 

punnets 
Shallots,    per    j 

sieve   .. 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos  ." 

—  Teneriffe.  per 
bundle  ..  14  0-18  0 

Turnips,  per  cwt.    30    — 
Turnip  Tops,  per 
_  bag      ..       ..2  6    — 
Watercress,     per 

doz 0  6    — 

Rbmauks—  The  supplies  of  English  Apples  are  getting 
shorter,  and  Overseas  supplies  are  also  limited  this 
week.  Cape  fruits  chiefly  consists  of  Peaches,  Apricots. 
Plums.  Pears,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes.  The  crops  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  are  showing  signs  of 
exhaustion,  but  the  supplies  of  Black  Grapes  appear 
equal  to  the  demand.  Teneriffe  Tomatos  have  been 
scarcer  during  the  week,  and  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos 
Aeparagus,  Seakale  and  Mushrooms  have  not  been  so 
plentiful  as  usual.  Some  fine  heads  of  Roscoff  Cauli- 
flower   are    reaching   the    market.    Forced   and    natural 

Rhubarb— the     latter    from     Middlesex    growers is     on 

sale.  Asparagus  is  arriving  from  France.  Devonshire 
and  Middlesex.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  all 
seasonable  outdoor  produce.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden 
Muriel,    February   8,    1916. 


Artichokes.Globe. 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusal  em. 
per  cwt. 

Asparagus.  Paris 

green  .. 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bag 
Beans.  Broad,  per 

pad 

—  Madeira 
BrusselsSprouts, 

per  £  bus.     ..    _ 
Cabbage,  per  tally   3  0 
Carrots,  per  doz.    2  0-30 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  fan  . . 
Chicory,  per  lb... 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz. 
French        Beans 

(Guernsey), 

per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ..0  10 
Greens,  per  bag..  2  0 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  doz.  .. 
Lettuce,  Cabbage 

and   Cos,  per 

doz 


2  0-60 


3  0- 
2  0- 


2  0-60 


0  6- 

1  3- 

1  3 

1  6 

1  0 

— 
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Bedford- 
King  Edward  .. 

Blackland 

Dunbar      .. 

Kent- 
Eclipse.. 
King  Edward.. 
Queen     . . 
Rrm\rks.— Trad' 

pities    are    equal 

Garden   mni    st. 


Potatos. 

s.d.s.d. 


4  6- 
4  0- 
6  3- 


4  f, 

5  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


S  ii 

5  3 

4  9-53 

quiet 

demand 


Lincoln- 
Eclipse  ..  ..46-49 
Evergood  ..  4  0-46 
King  Edward..  4  8-56 
Queen     ..        ..    4  6-53 

Scotch- 
King  Edward..    4  9-53 

and    prices    lower.        Sup- 
E.     ,/.    Newborn.    Corenl 


fairly  good  condition.  At  the  beginning  of  last  week 
the  prices  for  these  flowers  started  at  8s.  per  dozen 
bunches;  but  they  had  fallen  to  3s.  6d.  before  the 
market  closed  on  Saturday.  Of  Daffodils,  which  were 
in  good  demand  last  week,  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  they  were  scarcer 
towards  the  end.  which  caused  a  further  advance  in 
prices.  The  varieties  now  on  sale  are  Golden  Spur, 
Princeps.  Henry  Irving.  Victoria  and  Sir  Watkin.  The 
new  season's  blooms  of  the  red  Roses  Richmond'  and 
Liberty  are  arriving  in  finer  condition.  Pink  Roses 
are  asked  for.  but  only  blooms  of  the  old  stock  of 
Mme.  Abel  Chateney  are  obtainable.  There  are  abun- 
dant, supplies  of  Tulips,  Carnations.  Violets,  and  Snow- 
drops. White  Hyacinths  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Vio- 
lets. Daffodils,  and  small  quantities  of  Wallflowers  are 
arriving  from  Cornwall.  The  first  Mauve  Tulips  came 
tn  hand  on  Monday,  and  were  soon  sold  at  fancy 
prices. 

Fruit : 


rrejpondenfo 


Herbaceous  Border  :  E.  W.  Since  your  border 
is  170  feet  long  you  will  require  at  least  fifty- 
six  plants,  or  rather  groups  of  plants,  along 
the  tows,  i.e.,  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  apart. 
The  border  should  be  divided  from  back  to 
front  into  four  rows  of  plants,  tall  ones  in  the 
back  row  (5  feet  to  6  feet),  shorter  species  in 
the  two  middle  tows  (2  feet  to  4  feet),  and 
plants  which  grow  only  1  to  2  feet  in 
height  in  the  front.  If  Paeonies  are  em- 
ployed, Gladioli  should  be  freely  planted 
among  them,  as  the  Paeony*  has  a 
short  and  early-flowering  season.  The 
best  varieties  of  Gladiolus  for  this  pur- 
pose are  princeps,  America,  Halley,  Baron 
Hulot,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Pink  Perfection.  In 
the  back  row  the  plants  should  be  in  groups 
of  three,  in  the  two  middle  ones  in  groups  of 
five,  and  in  the  front  the  groups  should  consist 
of  seven  plants.  The  plants  in  the  following 
list  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  a  good 
colour  effect,  and  the  flowering  period  will  last 
from  May  until  late  autumn  : — 


amount  of  bloom  depends  on  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  shoots.  We  do  not  advise  you 
to  cut  back  your  plants,  as  this  shrub  is  some- 
what impatient  of  the  knife.  Tropaeolum 
Lobbianum  requires  a  position  fully  exposed 
to  sunshine,  and  would  not  succeed  on  a  shady 
wall.  It  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  if  grown 
out-of-doors  requires  protection   in  winter. 

Larch  :  Correspondent.  The  disease  is  Conifer 
root-rot,  caused  by  the  fungus,  Fomes  an- 
nosus.  The  stumps  and  roots  of  diseased 
trees  should  be  grubbed  up  and  burned,  or  the 
fungus  will  spread  through  the  ground  to  the 
roots  of  neighbouring  Conifers. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F.  P.  D.  The  larger  flower 
is  Maxillaria  picta ;  the  smaller,  Maxillaria 
punctata. 

Vines  :  E.  J.  B.  Ordinary  gas  tar  is  suitable  for 
making  the  specific.  Do  not  let  the  mixture 
come  in  contact  with  the  buds.  It  will  be 
better  to  use  the  sulphur  on  the  hot-water 
pipes  when  the  vines  are  in  leaf,  or  you  can 
use  a  sulphur  vaporiser.  Red  spider  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  syringing  with  clear  water. 
This  pest  spreads  in  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere, 
for  which  reason  it  is  necessary  to  promote 
atmospheric   moisture   by   damping    the   paths 


Back  Row. 


Second  Row. 


Yellow  Paeon v-flowered  Dahlia   Phlox  Rvnstroom  (4  feet) 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum  . .         . .    DracocephaUim  imbricatum . . 
Aster  Climax        Lilium  croceum 


Aconitum  bicolor 

Anehnsa  Opal 
Aster  White  Spire 
Lilium  tigrinum  splendens 


Helianthus  sparsifolius 

Bocconia  microcarpa 
Pink  Hollyhocks.. 
Artemisia  lacti flora 

Delphinium  Harry  Smeetham  Centaurea  glastifolia    .. 

Heleninm  Riverton  Beauty     . .  Campanula  lactiflora   . . 

Aster  puniceus  pulcherrima  . .  Phlox  Goliath  (4  feet)  . . 

Scarlet  Paeony-flowered  Dahlia  Chrysanthemum       maximi 

Mrs.Teersteg 

Solidago  Golden  Wings . .         . .  Lilium  excelsum 

<  hryf anthemum  uliginosum  ..  Astilbe  Davidii  .. 

Aster  Hun.  Edith  Gibbs  . .  Anchusa  Dropmore 


Thirp  Row. 


Campanula  latifolia     .. 
Lilium  ehaleedonicum 
Gypsophila  paniculata  fl.  pi 
Eryngium  planum 

Phlox  Selma 

Verbascum  densiflorum 

Spiraea  venusta 

Lilium  candidum 


Rudbeckia  californica  .. 

Artemisia  lactiflora 

Scarlet  Hollyhocks 

Bocconia  cordate 

Rudbeckia  Hei  bstonne.. 

Delphinium  Harry  Cox.. 

Galega  Her  Majesty 

Helianthus  Miss  Mellish 

White  Paeony -flowered  Dahlia   Anchusa  Opal 

Aconitum  Spark's  Variety      ..    Astilbe  grand  is  .. 

Heleninm  Riverton  Gem         . .  Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseua  . . 

Aster  Enchantress  (or  Raynor)  Delphinium  Persimmon  (3£ ft.) 

Solidago  Golden  Wings..        ..  Scablosa  caucasiea  alba     "    .. 

Spiraea  Aruncus '  Phlox  General  Van  Hentsz 

Crimson  Hollyhocks      ..         ..  Gypsophila  paniculata 

Galega  Niobe       Sidalcea  Rosy  Gem 

Rudbeckia  californica  ..         . .  Iris  oehroleuca  .. 

Delphinium  Novelty     ..        ..  Anchusa  Dropmore 

Artemisia  lactiflora       . .  .  Lupinus  Snow  Queen  . . 


Heleninm  Riverton  Beauty 


Scabiosa  caucasiea 


Scarlet  Paeony-flowered  Dahlia   Aster  cordifolius  albidus 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosnm  ..    Spiraea  venusta.. 
Galega  Kartlandii        ..        ..    Phlox  Josephine  Gerbeam 


Delphinium  Triumph    .. 
Aconitum  pyramidalis  .. 
Heleninm  autumnal e   ruhrnm 
White  Hollyhocks 
Aconitum  Spark's  var.  .. 
Helianthus  sparsifolius.. 
Aster  cordifolius  Ideal 
Spiraea  gigantea  rosea  .. 
Yellow  Paeony-flowered  Dahlia 
Galega  carnea  plena 
Artemisia  lactiflora 

Delphinium 

Solidago  Golden  Wings.. 

bncn.nia  microcarpa 

Pink  Hollyhocks 


Verbascum    Darkness'  Hybrid 
Chrysanthemum  uliginosnm  ... 

Aster  Climax        

Rudbeckia  Herbstonne. . 
Red-flowered  Paeony- 1  falilia 


Astilbe  Princess  .Juliana 
Thalictrum  aquilegi  folium    .. 
Cimicrfuga  simplex 
Anchusa  Opal 
Lupinus  arboreus 
Eryngium  Oliverianum 
Lychnis  chalcedonica 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus    . . 
Phlox  Mrs.  Jenkins  (4  feet)  . . 
Lilium  tigrinum  splendens    . . 
Gypsophila  paniculata  fl.  pi 


Astilbe  Ceres 

Anchusa  Dropmore 
Verbascum  densiflorum 
Delphinium  Belladonna  gran 

diflora(3J  feet) 
Hyacinthus  candicans.. 
Aster  I'cltham  Blue     .. 


Phlox  Baron  von  Dedem 
Spiraea  grandis  rosea  . . 
Gypsophila  paniculata 


Paeony  alba  plena 
Erynnium  alpinum 
Gaillardia  or  (Papaver)  Jennie 

Mawson 
Lobelia  Queen  Victo  ia 

Pyrethrum  James  Kelway     .. 
Alstroemeria  aurea 
Delphinium      Mrs.      Brunton 

(3  feet) 
Dictanmus  fraxinel'a  albus  .. 
Geum  Mrs.  Bradshaw  . . 
Paeony  Comte  de  Paris  . .  | 

Erigeron  Quakeress 

Chelone  barbarus  Torreyi  . .  ■ 
Erigeron  intermedins  . .  .. 
Pyrethrum  Aphrodite..         ..! 

Papaver  Mrs.  Perry     

Delphinium  Lamartine  (3  feet) 
Lobelia  Cerise  Queen  ..        ..[ 
Malva  uioschata  alba  . .         , . 
Paeony  Duchesse  de  Nemours 
Campanula  Moerheimei        . . , 
Dictamnus  caucasiea  .. 
Coreopsis  grandiflora  .. 
Pyrethrum  Queen  Mary 
Helenium   pumilum    magnifl- 

cum 
Papaver  Harkness  Salmon     . .  j 

Aster  Desire        | 

Chrysanthemum  The  Speaker 
Paeony  Marie  Houillon 
Geum  Mrs.  Bradshaw  .. 
Aster  White  Heather  .. 
Erigeron  Quakeress 
Pyrethrum  Pericles 
Iris  siberica  maxima   .. 

Chrvsanthemum  Mrs.  Lothian 

Bell 
Delphinium  Mrs.  Brunton     .. 
Achillea  Perry's  White  . .  j 

Paeony  Philomele 

Hesperis  matronalis  alba  pi. . . 
Papaver  Beauty  of  Livermere 
Lupinus  Moerheimei 
Pyrethrum  Melton 
Campanula  Moerheimei 
Monarda  Cambridge  Scarlet. . 
Gaillardia  Lady  Rolleston     .. 
Centaurea  montana     .. 
Paeony  Mdm.  Charles  Leveque 
Chrysanthemum  semi-plena. . 
Aster  Amellus  Distinction     . . 

Coreopsis  grandiflora  ..         ..| 
Pyrethrum  Lord  Rosebery    .. 
Iris  pallida  dalmatiea.. 
Aster  Clio 


Front  Row. 


Betonica  grandiflora  robusta 
Catanche  bicolor 
Iris  germanica  aurea 

Doronicum     plantagineum 

excelsum 
Polemonium  Richardsonii 
Heuchera  brizoides 
Phlox  Flora  Homung  (Dwarf) 

Rudbeckia  Neumannii 
Erigeron  Edina 
Aster  Amellus  Framfleldii 
Helenium  pumilum 

Ins  germanica  Celeste 
Trollius  On  age  Globe 
Sedum     spertibilis    atropur- 

pureum 
Inula  glandalosa 
Phlox  'lapis  Wane 
Oenothera  Pilgrimi 
Salvia  virgata  nemerosa 
Iheris  Snowflake 
Heuchera  Flambeau 
Iris  germanica  Mdm.  Chereau 
Catananche  bicolor 
Aster  H»n,  Vicary  Gibbs 
Statice  latifolia 

Phlox  Olara  Benz 
Helenium  cupreum 
Geranium  grandiflorum 
Trollius  Excelsi  r 
Aster  Amellus  King  George 
Iris  germanica 

Heuchera  sanguinea  Grenadier 
Gillenia  trifoliata 
Delphinium  Belladonna  semi- 
plena 
Phlox  Loki 


Gaillardia  Rownham's  Queen 
Delphinium    Mrs.    Thompson 

(3  feet) 
Paeony  Rosa  Mundi     .. 
Lobelia  Queen  Victoria 
Papaver  Jennie  Mawson 


Anemone  japonica  alba 
Geranium  sanguineum 
Aster     Amellus     Beauty     cf 

Ronsdorf 
Euphorbia  pilosa  major 
Iris  germanica  Gracchus 
Statice  latifolia 
Oenothera  Pilgrimii 
Potentilla  Gibson's  Scarlet 
Phlox  Tapis  Blanc 
Campanula  glomerata  superha 
Batonica  grandiflora 
Rudbeckia  JNeumannii 
Ranunculusaconitifoliusfl.pl. 
Iris     germanica     Mrs.     Neu- 

bronner 
Lavendula  alba 
Helenium  Bolanderi 
Potentilla  Toison  il'Or 
Phlox  Jules  Sandeau 

Anemone  Lady  Aidilaun 
Geranium  grandiflorum 

Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea 
Anemone  Pulsatilla 
Iris  germanica  pallida 


As  an  edging  you  might  employ  pink  Carna- 
tion Mrs.  Sinkins,  Crimson  Thrift,  Violas,  or 
Nepeta  Mussina  (the  dark  form).  As  an  occa- 
sional change,  in  the  front  row  Polyantha  Roses 
such  as  Mrs.   Cutbush  would  look  verv  well. 


and  walls  on  frequent  occasions  after  the  vines 
are  started. 


Pancras,    February  3,   1916. 


Hibiscus 
syriacus 


and     Tropaeolum:    Shrub.     Hibiscus 
flowers  on   the   older   wood,   and   the 
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THE    MARKET   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

THE  mildest  January  on  record  lias 
passed,  and  in  respect  of  rainfall 
it  proved  a  great  relief  from  the 
extreme  wetness  of  December.  Although 
rain  was  measured  on  fourteen  days,  the 
total  for  the  month  was  only  1.49  inch  at 
my  station,  contrasting  strongly  with  8.13 
inches  for  December.  The  month,  too,  was 
more  sunny  than  January  usually  is, 
many  hours  of  sunshine,  including  a  few 
whole  days  of  it,  having  been  enjoyed  on 
thirteen  days.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  days  that  were  not  at  least  partly 
sunny  were  misty,  and  kept  the  soil  from 
drying  to  a  desirable  extent.  Owing  to 
an  abnormally  high  temperature  and  the 
prevailing  dampness,  grass  not  yet  dug 
has  kept  on  growing  until  some  of  the 
orchards  resemble  meadows.  These  will 
be  tiresome  and  expensive  to  dig. 

Premature  Vegetation. 
Frost  is  urgently  needed  to  check  the 
premature  advance  of  vegetation.  The 
fruit  buds  of  early  Pears  have  swollen 
considerably,  and  those  of  Monarch  Plums 
are  relatively  about  as  forward,  Czar  buds 
being  only  a  little  behind.  Unless  frost 
comes  soon,  or  at  any  rate  cold  weather, 
we  may  have  the  earliest  varieties  of  both 
fruits  in  blossom  by  the  end  of  February. 
But  this  is  not  probable,  as  phenomenally 
forward  vegetation  almost  always  gets  a 
check.  I  remember  seeing  some  Pears  in 
blossom  at  the  end  of  February  many  years 
ago  ;  but  that  was  the  only  occasion.  Since 
my  annual  records  began,  in  1893,  the 
earliest  date  of  early  Pears  being  in  full 
blossom  was  March  31  in  the  phenomen- 
ally forward  season  of  1903,  though  a  few 
blooms  were  expanded  at  the  same  date 
in  1913.  The  earliest  Plum  blossoming 
according     to     my     notes     is     for     1913. 


when  Black  Diamonds  alone  were  in 
full  show  on  March  21.  At  that 
date  it  was  estimated  that  one-sixth 
of  the  bloom  on  Monarchs  and  one- 
eighth  on  Early  Rivers  were  expanded. 
Between  March  24  and  31  have  been  blos- 
soming dates-  for  early  Plums  in  several 
years.  Apple  buds  are  more  forward  than 
it  is  desirable  to  see  them,  those  of  Bis- 
marck, Early  Julyan  and  Lord  Gros- 
venor  particularly.  On  the  other  hand. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  not  at  all 
prematurely  advanced  in  bud  development 
in  my  orchards.  It  was  astonishing  to  see 
wild  Honeysuckle  leaf  half  out  on  January 
31,  and  Quince  leaf  a  quarter  out  on  the 
same  date.  On  that  day  also  Snowdrops 
and  yellow  Crocuses  were  in  nearly  full 
flower,  beating  my  record.  The  buds  of 
Forsythia  and  Lilac  were  bursting,  and 
Deutzia  scabra  and  Elder  were  quarter 
out  in  leaf. 

Lime- Washing  Experiments. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  locally 
the  small  quantity  of  freshly-burnt  .  linn- 
needed,  and  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a 
dry  and  still  day.  my  experiments  were 
not  carried  out  until  January  24,  a  per- 
fect day  for  the  purpose.  Since  then,  up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  no  rain  of  any  con- 
sequence  has  fallen,  and  the  trial,  there- 
fore, has  had  a  good  start.  So  far  as  ear 
be  told  from  rubbing  the  well-covered 
branches  with  a  finger,  lime  alone  and 
lime  and  cement  appear  to  be  adhering 
most  strongly,  and  about  equally,  lime  and 
borax  being  next,  and  lime  and  size  last. 
This  test,  of  course,  is  not  worth  much, 
and  a  considerable  rainfall  must  be 
awaited  before  any  conclusion  can  be 
formed.  Possibly  2  lb.  of  borax  may  be 
too  much  to  add  to  20  lb.  of  lime  and  10 
gallons  of  water.  At  any  rate,  the 
addition  of  that  quantity  of  borax  bore 
out  what  Mr.  A.  H.  Lees  said  as  to-mix- 
ing borax  with  hot  lime,  as  it  caused  th 
wash  to  become  somewhat  viscid,  and  a 
little  difficult  to  get  through  the  spraying 
nozzles.  It  is  intended  shortly  to  try  the 
formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Lees  on 
page  66  ;  also  acetylene  pas  refuse  alone 
and  with  quicklime.  If  any  form  of  silica 
can  be  obtained  locally,  it  seems  desirable 
to  try  it  with   lime. 

The  Mystery  of  Aphis  Infestation. 

Further  search  for  aphis  eggs  on  Apple 
trees  has  resulted  in  finding  one  shoot 
thickly  covered  with  the  eggs,  which  M". 
F.  V.  Theobald  identifies  as  those  of  A. 
pomi,  as  anticipated.  This  shoot  was  the 
only  one  on  which  eggs  were  found  on 
very  carefully  examining  a  row  of  thirty 
trees,  young  enough  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
amination of  every  inch  in  them.  They 
were  badly  infested  last  summer.  This 
shoot  is  only  the  fourth  found  with  aphis 
eggs  upon  it  while  pruning  about  3.000 
trees.  My  two  assistant  pruners  are 
young  and  enjoy  keen  eyesight,  while  I 
always  wear  glasses  when  pruning,  and 
cany  a  lens  for  close  examination  of  any 
doubtful  case. 

A  similar  failure  to  find  aphis  eggs  oc- 
curred last  season,  although  the  worst 
attack  on  record  followed.      How  could  it 


arise  i  Even  if  one  tree  in  ten  contained 
eggs,  how  could  whole  orchards  become 
infested  by  wingless  mother-queens?  On 
this  perplexing  question  being  put  to  Mr. 
Theobald,  he  said  that  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  mother-queens  might  lead  up  to  a 
general  infestation,  as  they  are  conveyed 
from  one  tree  to  another,  or  from  the 
ground,  by  ants.  In  that  case,  some 
means  of  killing  ants  must  be  regarded  as 
highly  desirable.  My  land  swarms  with 
these  insects,  and  if  1  were  certain  that 
Vaporite  or  any  equivalent  destroyer  of 
insects  and  wireworms  in  the  soil  would 
kill  ants,  I  should  be  disposed  to  use  it. 
That  this  material  will  drive  ants  out  of 
a  hotbed  has  been  proved ;  but  no  dead 
ones  were  found.  Then  come  the  ques- 
tions whether  Vaporite  would  injure  the 
roots  of  trees  or  bushes  or  destroy  the 
beneficial  organisms  of  the  soil.  These 
are  points  requiring  investigation  before 
extensive  action  of  the  kind  indicated. 

Frost  and  Aphis. 
It  is  strange  if  professional  entomolo- 
gists are  not  certain  whether  frost  kills 
the  aphis  or  not.  Mr.  Lees,  on  page  66, 
regards  it  as  uncertain,  except  when  frost 
in  the  autumn  causes  leaves  infested  with 
the  insects  to  fall  to  the  ground.  So  far 
as  my  evidence  on  the  question  goes,  it 
leaves  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  fatal 
effect  of  even  comparatively  slight  frost 
■  in  aphis  life.  In  November,  1912,  when 
several  frosts  of  2  to  7  degrees  occurred, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  number  of 
aphides  on  young  Apple  trees  in  one 
orchard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  dead  ones  in  great  number  were 
found,  while  none  were  found  alive  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Again,  in  April,  1915, 
there  were  frosts  of  2  to  4  degrees  here, 
and  my  note  after  searching  for  the  in- 
sects was  that  only  a  few  were  found,  and 
"more  dead  than  alive."  The  live  ones 
had  probably  been  hatched  after  the  frost. 
If  any  frost  should  occur  in  the  latter 
part  of  next  April,  and  there  are  any 
mother-queens  then  on  the  trees,  it  will 
be  well  worth  while  to  inspect  them. 

The  Best   Dessert  Apple  in  Season. 

Now  that  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is 
out  of  season,  by  far  the  best  dessert 
Apple  that  I  have  ever  tasted  is 
D'Arcy  Spice  Pippin,  which  was  im- 
properly renamed  Baddow  Pippin,  and 
is  known  by  the  latter  designation  to 
many  people.  Bv  the  way,  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  encouragement,  or  even  tolerance, 
should  be  accorded  to  men  who  rename  an 
old  variety.  The  Apple  mentioned  is 
quite  as  spicy  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  but 
less  sugary.  It  is  vastly  superior  in  flavour 
to  Claygate  Pearmain,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, or  Mannington's  Pearmain — all 
three  late  keepers.  D'Arcy  Spice  Pippin, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  is  very 
slow  in  coming  into  full  fruiting,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  a  great 
bearer  in  mv  soil.  An  ancient  tree  with 
which  I  was  pleasantly  acquainted  in 
Essex  many  years  ago  wras  a  gr?at  and 
regular  fruiter,  and  trees  of  the  same 
variety  are  so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
the  village  which  gave  it  its  name.  It 
would    be   interesting    to   learn    how     the 
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variety  succeeds  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  whether  it  is  grown  for  market  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  outside  Essex. 

Pruning  for  Neatness. 
In  a  garden  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  merely 
for  neatness,  in  addition  to  what  is  needed  to 
prevent  the  crowding  of  shoots  and  to  promote 
extension  where  it  is  required,  may  be  desirable  ; 
but  the  market  grower  cannot  afford  it.  He  has 
to  consider  only  the  formation  of  a  well-fur- 
nished and  symmetrical  tree,  with  branches  stout 
enough  to  bear  the  fruit  to  be  expected,  and 
well  spurred  where  artificial  spurring  is  neces- 
sary. Any  additional  cutting  involves  an  in- 
crease of  pruning  work  in  the  succeeding  season, 
and  often  the  postponement  of  fruiting  in  addi- 
tion. It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  tree  look  neat, 
and  there  is  always  a   temptation  to  out  shoots 


where  a  tree  is  making  only  weak  growth  severe 
pruning  is  advisable,  and  the  extra  work  caused 
thereby  in  the  succeeding  pruning  must  be  borne. 
Also  growths  twisted  by  the  aphis  must  be  cut 
back  to  sound  buds  below  the  twists.  Such  ex- 
ceptions, however,  only  prove  the  rule  which 
enjoins  moderation  in  pruning.  A  Southern 
Grower. 


MR. 


REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA. 


XXIX.— THE  PASSING  SUMMER. 

It  is  a  new  interest,  6taying  on  one  spot  this 
year,  to  watch  the  passing  of  the  season.  Higher 
and  higher  up  the  flanks  of  the  mountain 
the  flowers  of  the  shrubs  seem  to  ascend  day  by 


Fig.    33. — meoonopsis   racemosa   passing 


U'ltotogmph    by   Reginald   Farrer. 
BACK  TO    M,    HORRIDULA. 


which  have  even  slightly  bent  or  dwindling  ends, 
even  when  they  are  in  or  near  the  centre.  But 
the  point  to  consider  is,  not  how  the  tree  will 
look  immediately  after  the  pruning,  but  what 
appearance  it  will  present  in  the  coming  season. 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  below  every  shoot 
that  is  bigger  than  an  elongated  spur,  two,  three, 
or  four  growths  are  likely  to  emerge,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  shoot.  There  is  seldom 
much  harm  done  by  cutting  back  outside  shoots, 
but  the  similar  treatment  of  well-placed  growths 
in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  tree  means  the 
encouragement  of  crowding  branches.  This  can 
be  more  or  less  completely  rectified  by  early 
summer  pinching;  but  very  few  market  growers 
can   find    time  for  that   operation.     Of    course, 


day,  and  the  Alpine  lawns  that  were  all  an  ocean 
of  Lavender  Poppy  are  turned  in  a  week  or  so  to 
a  new  riot  of  golden  Saxifrage  and  blue  Gentian. 
Down  in  the  valley,  by  July,  the  bushes  are 
already  out  of  bloom,  and  the  last  lingering  pea- 
flowers  of  the  Caragana  are  gone.  Of  Caraganas  in 
these  parts  there  are  four,  besides  a  very  pretty 
little  silvery  tuffet  from  the  Koko-nor,  which  I 
have  only  seen  in  dried  specimens.  Down  on  the 
hot  loess  fells  there  lives  a  densely  prickly  small 
dume,  which  gives  them  exactly  the  appearance 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  resiles  for  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28,  1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
April  10  and  24,  May  1,  IS  and  29,  June  12  and  19,  July  3 
and  10,  November  i:i,  20  and  27,  December  11  and  25,  1915, 
and  January  8,  15,  22  and  29,  and  February  5,  1916. 


of  a  .Sussex  down,  ablow  with  dwarfish  gorse.  Ir 
fact,  this  plant  is  little  more  than  a  neat  copy  ol 
Ulex  nanus,  and  does  not  compare  with  it  ir 
lavish  glow  of  gold,  though  pretty  enough  ir 
itself,  and  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  hot  rockwork 
where  a  tidy  dome  of  thorns  and  yellow  flowen 
may  be  admitted,  a  foot  in  height  and  twice  a- 
much  across.  Indeed,  unoriginality  is  the  curst 
of  Caragana.  as  of  Adenophora  ;  the  one  is  toe 
close  to  Campanula,  the  other  to  Genista,  evei 
to  have  won  a  place  of  its  own  in  our  gardens 
The  finest  yellow  Caragana  of  the  Da-Tung  if 
]U6t  like  a  very  graceful  Genista — a  shrub  of  4-f. 
feet,  with  minute  foliage  and  long,  pendant, 
whip-thong  sprays  beset  with  brilliant  blossoms 
all  their  length.  And  in  the  woodland  opposite 
the  Halls  of  Heaven  is  yet  a  third  yellow  species, 
but  stiff  and  gawky,  and  undeserving  further 
notice.  These  all  are  plants  of  the  hot  and  arid 
loess  region  :  one  Caragana  alone  is  exclusively 
Alpine  and  high  Alpine,  loving  the  cool,  shady 
aspects  of  the  mountain  valleys,  and  ascending 
very  far  up  on  to  the  Alps.  This  is  the  most 
distinct  of  the  lot.  It  is  a  dense,  stiff  shrub  of 
3  feet  or  so,  with  stark  and  stout  branches, 
spreading  horizontally  if  they  can,  densely  set 
with  ferocious  thorns  in  hedge-hog-like  multitude, 
decked  with  foliage  of  brilliant  green,  and 
bearing  all  along,  in  lovely  contrast,  a  show  of 
big  pea-flowers  in  soft,  clear  pink.  At  its  best 
this  ought  to  prove  a  real  acquisition.  Whether 
it  be  C.  jubata  or  no  I  cannot  yet  decide,  but  it; 
has  a  great  likeness  to  a  young  plant  of  C. 
jubata  that  I  once  cherished,  until  it  went  the 
way  of  so  many  dear  gazelles. 

I  promised  I   would  speak  at  further  length  of 
Meoonopsis  quintuplinervis,  which  must  now  be 
known  as  M.  quintuplinervis,  and  this  I  will  do, 
although  our  shifting  plans  have  not  allowed  of' 
the  better  photograph  I    wanted.     Anyhow,  the 
more  I  see  of  this  plant  the  higher  place  do  I  give 
it  in   my  affections.     Its  beauty   is  of  such   sin- 
gular refinement.     A  certain  blatancy  is  the  note 
in  too  many  Meconopsids,  reaching  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  really  almost   vulgar   M.   integrifoli* 
But  M.   quintuplinervis  is  as  well  bred    as     M. 
cambrica,    and    far    superior   in   delicacy  of   line 
and  colour.     If  only  it  proves  as  amenable  as  I 
hope,    I    feel   sure    that    M.    quintuplinervis   will 
rstabiish  a   very  firm  hold  on  gardens  where  its 
more  flaunting  sisters  have  their  day.  and  pass; 
so  that,  though  I  disapprove  the  deliberate  coin- 
age of  sham  popular  names  for  plants  that  have 
none,    I   want   M.    quintuplinervis   to  become   so 
English  as  to  be  henceforth  the  Harebell  Poppy; 
for,  really,  to  love  it  under  its  own  name  is  as 
impossible  as  to  marry  a  woman  called  Georgiana. 
Last  year  gave  one  no  idea  of  its  overwhelming 
"ffect  in  multitude.       On   Chagola  it   probably 
nears  or  reaches  the  last  limit  of   its  southerly 
extension,    whereas    the    Da-Tung  Alps  are  evi- 
dently the  very  bull's-eye  of  its  distribution.     It 
is    a    wonderfully    stable    plant,    but    among   its 
many  myriads  there   is   a  minute   percentage  of 
variations.        I    have    seen    two    beautiful    pure 
Albinos,  and  an  Albinoid  almost  as  lovely,  with 
a  violet  base  :  on  one  stretch  of  ground   occur 
pinkish  and  pale  forms,  while  perhaps  the  most 
entrancing  of  all  is  the   rare  turquoise-blue  one, 
where    the    bell  is    of  the  most  exquisite  azure, 
opalescent,  with  only  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
the  typical  Lavender.     This  blue  variation  leads 
me  on  to  the  Blue  Poppy,  Meconopsis  Prattii,  for 
to  this  species  of  last  year  I  now  feel  quite  COM 
vinced   that  all  the   horridulous  Meconopsids  of 
this  region  are  to  be  reduced.     The  Alps  behind 
(  hebson  Abbey  are    said    to    have    yielded    the 
original  specimen  of  M.   racemosa,  and  for  some 
tim,?  I  concluded  that  the  general  Poppy  of  these 
parte   was   this.     But   from  end   to    ond   of    the 
range   from   Chebson  to   Wolvesden   I  have  seen 
only  the  white  or  creamy  anthered  M.    Prattii; 
while  to  illuminate  the  matter  Purdom,  who  took 
a  flying  trip  to  Koko-nor  and  the  Alps  of  Gweide, 
has    brought    back    specimens    of    a    horridulous 
Poppy  there  exclusively  prevailing,  which  is  quite 
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obviously  the  true  M.  racemosa,  with  darker 
flowers,  conspicuously  golden  anthers,  and  a 
shorter  style  (fig.  33).*  This  also,  unlike  M. 
Prattii,  behaves  according  to  its  description  in 
often  turning  escapose,  sending  up  its  flowers  each 
apparently  on  a  private  stem  of  its  own,  thus  re- 
verting to  what  is  the  main  (and  perhaps  sole) 
60lid  species  in  their  group,  pure  M.  horridula 
itself.  Of  the  variations  of  M.  racemosa  I  cannot 
speak.  M.  Prattii  seems  less  stable  here  than  in 
the  Min  S'an.  Often  you  get  vinous  or  lilac  forms. 
I  have  seen  one  Albino,  pure,  but  not  brilliant, 
and  three  very  lovely  rose-pink  spikes  on  an  inac- 
cessible cliff,  evidently  seeding  true,  to  make  the 
matter  worse.  On  the  whole,  M.  Prattii  is  not 
usually  quite  as  good  here  as  in  the  Min  S'an, 
and  has  a  curious  difference  in  habit.  For  while 
in  the  Min  S'an  it  is  confined  entirely  to  cliffs 
and  stone-slides,  here  it  is  not  found  in 
the  stone-slides  at  all,  and,  though  still  adher- 
ing to  the  rocks,  is  happiest  and  most  luxu- 
riant out  in  the  open  turf  of  the  Alpine  slopes. 
On  the  eastern  face  of  Wolvesden  Pass  the 
Poppy  provides  a  spectacle  of  rare  glory  in  July, 
for  there  also  grows  in  finest  form  a  most  mag- 
nificent dwarf  Delphinium,  which  at  present  I 
believe  must  be  D.  Pylzowi  (see  fig.  36). 
This  forms  a  dense  mass  of  9  inches  high 
and  often  more  across,  settled  over  with  a 
lavish  swarm  of  great  violet  butterflies,  each 
on  a  very  long  peduncle  of  its  own,  so 
that  there  is  no  stockiness  nor  crowding.  This 
lovely  thing  is  universal  in  the  upper  Alps, 
but  especially  delights  in  open  earth-pans  largely 
mixed  with  stone,  and  is  at  its  very  finest  at 
the  outer  track-edge,  down  the  upper  coils  of 
Wolvesden  Pass.  Here  in  July  it  is  such  a  blaze 
of  purple  that  you  can  see  the  mist 
of  colour  up  ahead  of  you  from  the 
foot  of  the  long  climb,  and  amid  its 
billowing  clouds  of  violet-purple  there  rise 
innumerable  azure  spikes  of  Meconopsis  Prattii. 
giving  the  gardener  a  capital  hint  for  a  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  contrast  for  thi°  soil-fn]  moraine 
or  gravel-slope,  especially  if  assisted  by  a  >  harm- 
ing little  orange  form  of  Papaver  nudicaule  which 
Purdom  saw  in  the  Alps  of  Gweide,  and  by  the 
Lemon-scented  Edelweiss,  of  which  I  hope  to 
speak  at  fuller  leisure.  The  Iceland  Poppy  is 
recorded,  too,  from  these  mountains,  but  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  coming  across  it.  Work  as  one 
will,  the  range  is  very  vast  and  complicated,  and 
though  the  granitic  flora  is  of  a  most  rigid 
monotony  throughout,  there  is  always  tin-  spiteful 
chance  that  just  th?  one  stone-slope  you  don't 
visit  (because  it  is  so  exactly  like  all  the  others  to 
right  and  left)  will  be  the  home  of  some  fastidious 
edd  and  end  that  does  not  happen  to  be  as 
universal  as  everything  else.     Reginald  /''arrer. 


PLANT     NOTE. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


LAEUO-C ATTLEY A  DOMELE. 

Laelio-Catti.kya  Domele,  which  is  flowering  for 
the  first  time  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Bergheim, 
Belsize  Count,  Hampstead  (gr.  Mr.  H.  A.  Page), 
is  a  showy  and  useful  hybrid  raised  some  time 
ago  by   Messrs.   Flory  and  Black,  Slough. 

The  plant  bears  a  spike  of  six  flowers,  each 
about  six  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  rose-purple,  the  petals  being  the  darker 
in  tint.  The  lip.  which  is  formed  like  Cattleya 
Peicivaliana,  is  deep  claret  colour  with  a  ruby- 
ted  shade  and  thin  dark  lines  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  centre,  which  has  a  pale  yellow 
ground.  Although  the  petals  are  too  narrow  to 
render  the  variety  florally  perfect  according  to 
the  present  standard,  it  is  a  desirable  winter 
flower. 

The  parents  are  L.-C.  Dominiana  and  L.-C. 
elegans  Turneri. 

"  Compare,  with  the  photograph  of  M.  racemosa  in  seed 
(see  fig.  34),  these  drawings  of  typical  pods  from  M.  Prattii 
(with  one  of  most  aberrant  form). 


VINCA  ACUTIFLORA  BERT. 
It  is  surprising  that  this  elegant  Periwinkle 
is  so  rarely  seen  in  English  gardens,  for  it  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  shrubbery  and  certain 
other  places'  where  little  else  will  grow.  A 
photograph,  taken  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Bryan, 
F.R.S.,  near  Mentone  at  Easter,  1913,  not  only 
shows  its  profusion  of  blossom  but  gives  an  idea 
of  the  tangled  mass  of  vegetation  with  which  it 
often  prefers  to  grow,  in  hedges  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  streams  and  small  ravines.  Although 
V.  major  and  V.  minor  are  also  found  on  the 
French  and  Italian  Riviera,  the  Periwinkle  par 
excellence  of  the  Cute  d'Azure  is  V.  aeutiflora 
Bert.  (V.  media  Link  et  Hoffm.).  The  leaves 
are  ovate-lanceolat  :,  rounded  but  not  cordate  at 
the  base,  very  glabrous;  the  linear  and  glabrous 
calyx-segments  arc  much  shorter  than  the  corolla- 
tube;  the  corolla-lobes  are  obliquely  acuminate, 
and  the  flowers  are  large,   very  pale  blue,  almost 

white,    or    sound is    a    sort     of     porcelain-blue. 

They  are  to  be  seen  from  December  to  May,  but 
in  the  greatest  profusion  m  April  and  May. 
This  Mediterranean  plant  grows  in  Italy,  round 
the  southern  coast  of  France  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
and  m  North  Africa.     //.  X.   Thompson. 


NEW    OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


OTHONNA    GRACILIPES.* 

The  'South  African  Gompositae  furnish  many 
plants  with  striking  morphological  features,  an 
example  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  a  new  species  of  Othonna,  collected  by 
Prof.  Pearson,  in  the  Albert  Division  of  the 
Karoo.  The  petioles  of  the  radical  leaves  are 
remarkably  slender  and  thread-like,  considering 
the  size  and  fleshy  character  of  the  leaf-blade.  In 
addition  to  the  fleshy  rootstock,  these  leave-  no 
doubt  act  as  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  food 
material,  for  at  the  time  of  flowering  they  have 
usually  become  limp  and  tinged  with  brown, 
showing  that  most  of  their  contents  has  been 
withdrawn  into  the  stem.  0.  gracilipes  [the  name 
refers  to  the  slender  petioles]  belongs  to  the  old 
genus  Doria  of  Harvey  and  Sender's  Flora 
Caipensis.  and  is  extremely  closely  allied  to  two 
species,  D.  perfoliata  and  D.  chromochaeta.  The 
genus  Doria  was,  however,  reduced  by  Bentham 
to  Othonna,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
just  ray-less  species  of  the  latter  genus,  as 
shown  by  numerous  interrelated  groups,  some  of 
the  speclas,  except  for  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  ray  flowers,  being  very  nearly  identical.  On 
their  complete  taxonomic  combination,  which  has 
never  been  effected,   excellent   groups  might  be 
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VEGETABLES. 


BEET  NEW  INTERMEDIATE. 
This  fine  variety  was  introduced  to  cultivation 
some  two  or  three  years  since,  and  each  succeed- 
ing season  I  have  been  more  pleased  with  it.  It 
is  a  great  acquisition  for  early  cropping  in 
frames,  as  it  can  be  grown  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  Egyptian  or  Globe  Beets,  and  just  as 
easily,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  produces 
quite  double  the  material  on  the  same  space. 
The  quality  of  the  roots  is  everything  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  variety  proved  equally  good 
with  us  sown  late  during  last  summer. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

All  who  desire  a  change  of  vegetables  early  in 
the  season  cannot  do  better  than  sow  a  few 
seeds  of  Moore's  Cream  Marrow  now.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  fairly  deep  boxes 
and  trained  up  bare  spaces  in  an  intermediate 
house,  or  they  may  he  planted  out  in  frames  on 
a  mild  hotbed.  With  proper  treatment  the 
plants  will  fruit  'freely  during  April  and  May, 
and  the  (plants  in  frames  will  continue  to  crop 
well  all  through  the  summer  :  the  frames  and 
lisrhts  should  be  removed  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 
Although  there  are  several  other  varieties  suit- 
able for  growing  in  this  manner  I  have  found 
none  to  be  more  reliable  than  Moore's  Cream.  E. 
Beckett. 


established  on  habit,  a  large  number  of  striking 
species  having  large  tuberous  roots  with  scapi 
-erous  stems,  others  woody  or  fleshy  rootstocks, 
whilst  several  are  much-branched  shrubs,  with  a 
normal  root  system  and  numerous  flower-heads. 
The  description  of  the  plant  collected  by  Prof. 
Pearson  and  now  growing  at  Kew  is  as  follows  :— 
Othonna  gracilipes,  Hutchinson,  n.sp.— Plant 
about  60  cm.  high  (under  cultivation);  rhizom* 
short,  about  3  cm.  long,  covered  with  longi- 
tudinally   wrinkled    bark,    constricted    here   and 

•  Othonna  graeilipes,  Hutchinson,  sp.nov.  ;  afflniH  o.  chro- 
haetae  (DC  i.  Bed  pappo  albo  differ*.  

Planta  cireiter  CO  cm.  alta;  rhizoma  breve,  cireiter  3  cm. 
Inm'iini  cortice  longitudinaliter  vcrrueoso  indlltum,  plus 
minusve  constrictum,  apice  pilis  palhde  brunnen  dense 
lanatum;  caules  panei,  gracillimi,  probabiliter  procum- 
bentes,  teretes,  ieviter  glauci,  glahri ;  intercede,  7-9  cm. 
Lon  i  Folia  radicalia  petiolata,  late  ovate  vel  BUborbicu- 
laria  baai  abrupte  cuneata  vel  late  cordata,  ad  apicem 
mucronaturo  rotundata,  6-12  cm.  longa,  7-U  em.  lata,  Integra, 
carnosa,  subcrassa,  majora  digitate  nervosa,  minora  pm- 
natim  trinervia.  glabra,  supra  viridia,  iufra,  glauca  et 
purpurea;  petioli  gracillimi,  8  cm.  longi ;  folia  caiilina 
amplexicaulia,  basi  cordata,  superiora  ovata,  intermedia 
ovato-oblonga,  inferiora  Bubpandurata,  apice  iot.nMi.ita, 
mucronata,  3.5-9  cm.  longa,  2.6-5  cm.  lata,  a  basi  obscure 
trinervia,  eeterumut  in  foliis  radicalibos.  Capitula  ajciIlarM 
etterminalia,pedunculata,disooidea,pallideflava;pedunculi 
usque  ad  10  cm.  longi,  cireiter  1  mm  crassi ;  alabastra 
jiinioradepresBo-globosa.purpureotincta.  Involucn  bracteae 
virides,  cireiter  S,  superne  liberae,  lanceolatae,  acutae, 
<;  mm.  longae,  marginibus  angustis  hyalrois,  glabrae, 
1-3-nerviae  Flores  foeminei  1-aeriati  :  achaema  fertilia 
ellipsoidea,  glabra;  pappus  copiosus,  albus,  2  mm.  lougus; 
corolla  nulla;  stylus  1.5  nun.  longus,  ramia  crassioribus 
Havis  1  mm.  longis.  Flores  maaculi  cireiter  30,  flaw  : 
achaenia  cylindrica,  angusta,  noil  fertilia.  1  mm.  longa, 
glabra  ;  pappus  depauperatus,  setis  cireiter  8  alius  :  eorollae 
tubus  interne  cylindricns,  superne  late  eampanulatns  :  lobi  o 
triawulari-ovati,  subacuti.  1  mm.  longi  ;  antherae  exsertae, 
1  5  mm.  longae  ;  stylus  indivisus,  apice  exserto  papulosa. 

Habitat '— South  Africa:  Described  from  a  living  plant  at 
Kew  (Pearson  461-12).  collected  by  Prof.  H.  H.  W.  Pearson 
in  the  Prince  Albeit  Division. 
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there,  densely  woolly  at  the  apex  with  light- 
brown  fluffy  hairs  ;  stems  few  (two  on  the  plant 
seen),  very  slender,  in  nature  probably  procum- 
bent, terete,  thinnest  about  the  middle  of  the 
internodes,  slightly  glaucous,  glabrous ;  inter- 
nodes  7-9  cm.  long.  Radical  leaves  petiolate, 
very  broadly  ovate  or  suborbicular,  abruptly 
cuneate  or  widely  cordate  at  the  base,  rounded 
to  a  mucronate  apex,  6-12  cm.  long,  7-14  cm. 
broad,  entire,  Meshy  but  not  very  thick,  the 
largest  with  digitate  nerves,  the  smaller  with 
about  three  pairs  of  lateral  nerves,  glabrous, 
green  above,  glaucous  and  purplish  below ; 
petiole  remarkably  slender,  3  cm.  long  ;  cauline 
leaves  amplexicaul,  closely  cordate  at  the  base, 
the  uppermost  ovate,  the  interni?diate  ones 
ovate-oblong,  the  lowermost  somewhat  pandu- 
rate,  rounded  to  a  mucronate  apex,  3.5-9  cm. 
long,  2.5-5  cm.    broad,  obscurely  trinerved  from 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

Rock   Garden    and   Alpine    Plants.* 

The  reissue  of  Mr.  Sanders'  book  is  proof 
of  its  usefulness.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  writes 
of  the  construction  of  rock  gardens  and  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  Alpines,  Mr. 
S.  Arnott,  of  the  moraine  garden,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders  of  water-garden  and  bog  plants.  There 
are  copious  lists  of  plants  for  special  purposes 
for  walls,  for  moraines,  for  the  Alpine  house, 
for  the  window-box,  and  there  are  few  subjects 
dealing  with  rock  plants  which  do  not  find  some 
reference  in  the  index.  Unfortunately  the  en- 
cyclopaedic character  of  the  book  is  one  of  its 
weaknesses,  so  much  of  the  material  is  bewilder- 
ing to  the  beginner.  He  may  require  three  or 
four  hardy  Orchids  for  trial,  but  the  only  assist 


FlO.    35. — OTHONNA    GRACILIPES  :    TWO-THIBDS    NAT.   SIZE,  EXCEPT  FLORAL  DETAILS,  WHICH  ARE  ENLARGED. 


the  base,  similar  in  texture  to  the  basal  leaves 
and  glaucous-purplish  below.  Flower  heads  axil- 
lary and  terminal,  pedunculate,  discoid,  lemon- 
yellow  ;    .peduncles    up   to    10   cm.    long,    about 

1  mm.  thick ;  buds  depressed-globose  when 
quite  young  and  tinged  with  ipurple.  Involucral 
bracts  green,  about  8,  connate  in  the.  lower  two- 
thirds,  lanceolate,  acute,  6  mm.  long,  with  narrow 
hyaline  margins,  glabrous,  1-3-nerved.  Female 
flowers  in  a  single  series  around  the  periphery ; 
achene  ellipsoid,  glabrous  ;  pappus  copious,  white, 

2  mm.  long;  corolla  nothing;  style  1-5  mm.  long, 
with  two  thickened  yellow  arms  1  mm.  long.  Male 
flowers  about  30,  yellow  ;  achene  cylindric,  nar- 
row, not  fertile,  3  mm.  long,  glabrous  ;  pappus 
poorly  developed,  with  not  more  than  8  setae, 
pure  white  ;  corolla-tube  cylindric  in  the  lower 
two  thirds  (2  mm.),  broadly  campanulate  in  the 
upper  (1-5  mm.)  portion  ;  lobes  5,  triangular  ovate, 
subacute,  1  mm  long;  anthers  exserted.  1.5  mm. 
long;  style  undivided,  papillous  at  the  exserted 
a»ex.     J    Hutchinson,  Kew. 


ance  in  the  book  is  a  list  of  thirty-four  species, 
without  the  least  help  as  to  their  relative  value. 

The  most  readable  chapters  of  the  book  deal 
with  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the 
plants,  and  one  might  wish  they  had  been 
longer.  In  dealing  with  the  site  of  the  rock 
garden  the  subject  is  handled  with  less  firmness. 
The  author  is  difficult  to  follow  when  he 
refuses  to  recommend  the  formation  of  rock 
gardens  in  positions  of  extreme  exposure  and 
promises  greater  success  in  such  places  by  the 
substitution  of  Alpine  beds  or  rockery  borders. 

There  is  much  good  practical  sense  in  the 
section  dealing  with  water  gardens,  but  the 
author  is  surely  unnecessarily  discouraging  in  the 
statement  that  ■  "  a  frequent  change,  if  not  a 
constant  supply,  of  water  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
necessary  to  grow  Water  Lilies  successfully."  W. 

*  Rack  Gardens  and  Alpinr  Plants,  including  Water,  /><»/ 
and  Moraine  Gardens.  Illustrated  in  colour,  line  and  half- 
tone ;  crown  8vo.  By  T.  W.  Sandera  and  others.  (London. 
W.  n.  &  L.  Collingridge,  Aldersgate  Street.)    3s.  6d.  net. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,   Gardener   to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Strawberries.  — When  the  plants  come  into 
bloom  increase  the  temperature  of  the  house  to 
55°  and  discontinue  syringing.  Pollinate  the 
flowers  with  a  rabbit's  tail  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  this  is  especially  necessary  when  the 
weather  is  dull.  After  the  fruits  begin  to  swell 
thin  them  to  eight  or  nine  in  a  pot,  use  the 
syringe  freely,  and  raise  the  night  temperature 
to  60°  or  65°,  with  a  suitable  increase  by  day. 
The  use  of  soot-water,  liquid  manure,  and  guano 
water  may  be  practised  at  alternate  waterings. 
Place  a  fresh  batch  of  plants  in  heat  at  short 
intervals  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
establishment.  Examine  each  pot  for  the  pre- 
sence of  worms,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  per- 
fect. For  the  present  do  nut  allow  the  night 
temperature  to  exceed  45". 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— As  soon  as  the 
earliest  trees  pass  out  of  flower  the  fruits  will 
swell  rapidly.  Let  the  night  temperature  be 
55°  in  cold  and  60°  in  mild  weather.  Admit  a 
little  air  when  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
but  do  not  open  the  ventilators  if  it  would  cause 
a  cold  current  of  air  to  pass  over  the  tender 
foliage.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the  mornings  with 
soft  water  5°  to  10°  warmer  than  the  house,  and 
again  at  closing  time  on  bright,  sunny  days ;  but 
in  dull  weather  the  morning  syringings  and 
dampings  will  suffice.  Plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  in  bright  weather  is  essential,  but  an 
excess  in  dull  weather  results  in  thin  foliage 
and  favours  the  spread  of  mildew.  Remove 
entirely  or  pinch  out  the  points  of  all  shoots 
which  promise  to  grow  gross,  according  to 
their  position,  and  disbud  the  trees  at  short 
intervals.  Thin  the  fruits  freely  but  not 
finally  yet;  if  the  trees  are  in  good  health  and 
were  not  overcropped  last  season,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  the  fruit  dropping.  Healthy 
trees  may  be  allowed  to  carry  fruits  at  12  inches 
apart  all  over  the  branches,  and  even  a  larger 
crop  if  growth  is  inclined  to  be  gross.  On  the 
contrary,  weak  trees  should  be  cropped  lightly. 
Fumigate  the  house  directly  aphis  is  detected, 
but  before  doing  this  lower  the  temperature  and 
see  that  the  foliage  is  dry.  Trees  in  later 
houses  will  shortly  be  in  bloom  and  badly  placed 
and  weak  flowers  should  be  removed  to  throw 
strength  into  those  which  are  left.  Keep  the 
tr3es  dry  while  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  pollinate  the  blossoms  with  a 
soft  brush,  but  damp  the  paths  and  borders 
each  afternoon  on  sunny  days.  Watch  the  trees 
carefully  for  the  presence  of  aphis,  and  take 
measures  to  eradicate  the  pest  just  before  the 
flowers  open,  fumigating  the  house  is  necessary. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to  W    R    Lvsaght.  Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Masdevallia.— Many  Masdevallias  are  start- 
ing into  growth,  and  the  present  is  a  suit- 
able time  to  supply  new  compost  to  any  that 
need  it.  Those  of  the  vigorous-growing  section 
require  ample  pot  room,  but  the  less  robust 
species  may  be  grown  in  small  pans.  Members 
of  the  Chimaera  group,  which  embraces  Back- 
liouseana,  bella,  radirsa,  and  Che^tertonii. 
should  be  grown  in  teak-wood  baskets  without 
crocks  for  drainage,  as  the  flower  scapes  often 
grow  downwards  through  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  pan.  The  pots  or  pans  should  be  filled 
nearly  one-half  of  their  depth  with  drainage 
material,  and  over  this  should  be  placed  a  thin 
layer  of  Sphagnum-moss.  As  a  rooting  medium 
use  Osmunda  fibre,  Polvpodium  fibre,  and 
Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  proportions,  -with  a 
sprinkling  of  ciushed  crocks  to  k">ep  the  compost 
open.  Specimens  that  have  overgrown  their  re- 
ceptacles and  become  leafless  in  the  centres 
should  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  repotted  in  small 
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pots,  or  the  whole  of  th?  old  specimen  made  up 
into  a  single  compact  plant  again.  If  this  is 
done,  guard  against  the  danger  of  over-potting. 
Make  the  soil  fairly  firm,  and  see  that  it  is  not 
higher  than  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Small  plants 
that  have  filled  tb?ir  pots  with  roots  may  be 
afforded  larger  receptacles  without  much  dis- 
turbance, but  those  that  have  space  for  further 
development,  and  with  compost  in  a  sweet  con- 
dition, need  not  be  moved  this  season.  In 
most  casts  Masdevallias  ar?  grown  at  the  warmer 
end  of  the  cool  or  Odontoglussum  house,  the 
larger-growing  sorts  being  arranged  on  the 
stage,  whilst  small  species,  such  as  M.  Arminii, 
M.  geimmata,  and  M.  tridactyiites,  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  rafters.  Those  of  the 
CShimaera  group  enjoy  a  few  degrees  more 
warmth  than  the  others,  and  especially  in  winter 
months  they  may  be  placed  near  tlw  roof-glass 
of  the  intermediate  division.  As  Masdevallias 
possess  no  jweudo^bnlbs,  they  require  watering 
with  extra  care,  and  especially  alter  root  dis 
tnrbance,  for  some  of  the  old  leaves  will  fall  if 
the  soil  is  too  wet.  When  new  roots  are  seen 
approaching  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  young 
leaves  are  well  advanced,  the  amount  of  water 
may  be  increased  with  advantage.  The  plants 
must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  dryness  at 
the  base  at  any  time,  although  thsy  naturally 
require  less  moisture  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Masdevallias  should  be  protected  from  strong 
sunshine,  and  their  surroundings  kept  tol  T.ihly 
moist,  particularly  in  the  growing  season.  In 
the  autumn  and  winter  the  atmosphere  should  be 
slightly  drier,  or  black  spot  may  develop.  To 
prevent  this  disease,  attend  carefully  to  ven- 
tilating the  house,  maintaining  correct  tempera- 
tares,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Thrips  occasionally  attack  these 
Orchids,  and  must  be  kept  in  check,  for  they 
disfigure  the  foliage  The  house  should  be 
vapourised  directly  the  presence  of  insei  t  pests  is 
noticed.  

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.   B.   .lANES,  Gardener  to  the   Rt.   Hon.  LotlD  NORTH, 
Wroxton    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Peas.  Make  a  sowing  of  early  peas  in  boxes 
of  fine  soil  to  succeed  those  grown  in  pots.  Sow 
the  seeds  two  and  a  half  inches  apart  and  one 
inch  deep,  and  germinate  them  in  a  cool  house, 
transferring  them  subsequently  to  a  cold  frame. 
Stand  the  boxes  ciose  to  the  glass,  ventilate  the 
frame  freely  to  harden  the  plants  gradually  so 
that  later  they  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  air, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  hard,  stuidy  plants 
that  will  be  suitable  for  planting  out-of  doors 
early  in  March.  Little  Marvel  or  some  other 
good  dwarf  variety  is  suitable.  Early  Giant  and 
(irosvenor,  sown  at  the  same  time,  will  furnish 
a  good  succession  of  pods. 

Potatos.  —  Well-sprouted  Potato  sets  may  be 
planted  in  light,  sandy  soil  on  a  mild  hot-hed 
in  a  brick  pit,  or  in  pots,  which  may  conveni- 
ently be  removed  from  house  to  house  if  neces- 
sary. Old  potting  compost,  or  any  light  soil  con- 
taining at  least  one  third  its  bulk  of  leaf-mould 
oi  spent  mushroom  manrre,  is  suitable.  Plant 
the  sets  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  which 
should  be  eighteen  inches  asunder.  Earthing-up 
should  be  done  when  necessary.  Guard  against 
frost,  and  ventilate  the  frame  or  house  whenever 
this  may  be  done  with  safety.  Two  seed  tubers 
may  be  placed  in  a  nine  or  ten  inch  pot  half 
filled  with  the  compost.  Top-dress  and  stake 
the  plants  when  necessary.  I  find  that  Ninety- 
fold,  which  is  not  first  for  quality,  is  our  earliest 
Potato.  But  Midlothian  Early,  Sharpe's  Ex- 
press, May  Queen,  and  many  other  varieties  are 
suitable,  and  the  grower  should  select  the  one 
that  succeeds  best  in  his  district.  An  occasional 
change  of  stock  is  necessary,  especially  for  forc- 
ing. 

Hot- beds. —Hot-beds  now  will  prove  useful 
for  a  variety  of  early  crops.  Use  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  leaves,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  as 
they  will  help  to  maintain  an  equable  tempera- 
ture. Turn  the  fermenting  materials  several 
times  before  they  are  made  into  a  bed,  which 
should  be  considerably  larger  and  deeper  than 
those  made  later  in  the  season.  Make  the  width 
of  the  bed  sufficient  to  permit  of  placing  fresh 
fermenting  materials  as  linings  around  the  sides 
of  the  frames. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Dracaenas.  —  A  batch  of  these  useful  plants 
should  be  propagated  annually.  Old  plants, 
which  have  become  leggy,  may  be  made  dwarf 
again  by  the  process  known  as  "ringing"  : 
Strip  off  some  of  the  lower  leaves,  and 
after  making  a  few  notches  around  the 
stem  directly  beneath  the  leaves,  tie  a  ball 
of  moss  about  the  notched  portion.  Place  the 
plants  together  in  a  warm  house,  and  keep  them 
well  syringed.  In  a  few  weeks  the  stems  will  form 
roots,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  potted  into 
3-inch  pots.  Keep  them  close  ami  shaded  until 
the  roots  grow  in  the  new  soil.  The  stems  of 
useless  plants  may  be  cut  into  small  portions  to 
be  laid  in  boxes  of  soil  in  which  they  will  readily 
form  roots,  provided  sufficient  warmth  is 
furnished. 

Roses  in  Pots.— Pot  Roses  introduced  into 
heat  early  in  the  New  Year  are  growing  freely, 
and  require  increased  attention  in  watering. 
When  tne  flower  buds  are  forming  feed  the 
roots,   using  weak  soot  water  alternated   with  a 

e tentrated    fertiliser    once     or     twice     weekly. 

Watch  closely  for  the  Rose  maggot,  which  will  be 
active    now.    and    take   measures   to   destroy   the 

pest. 

Climbing  Roses.— The  mild  winter  has 
caused  Climbing  Roses  to  break  into  growth 
much  earlier  than  usual.  If  the  borders  have 
not  already  received  their  annual  top-dressing,  it 
should  be  placed  in  position  at  once,  as  the 
roots  arc  glowing  actively.  Roses  growing  in 
well  drained  borders  need  copious  supplies  of 
water;  they  should  be  fed  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  occasionally  with  a  sprinkling  <>f 
concentrated  manure.  When  cold  winds  prevail 
meat  care  is  necessary  in  ventilating  the  house, 
or  mildew  may  appear.  An  occasional  light 
dusting  with  Sowers  of  sulphur  will  help  to  keep 
the  foliage  free  from  mildew.  Fumigate  the 
bouse  occasionally  to  destroy  aphis. 

Tree  Carnations.— Young  plants  which 
were  potted  last  month  should  be  ready  for  the 
first,  stopping  of  the  shoots.  Pot  later-struck 
cuttings  when  they  have  made  sufficient  roots, 
and  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days.  Cuttings 
may  6till  be  inserted  if  necessary.  Encourage 
old  plants  to  develop  good  flowers  by  watering 
and  feeding  them  carefully;  a  light  sprinkling  of 
a  suitable  fertiliser  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
will    encourage   the  development   of   fresh   roots. 

"  Malmaison  "  Carnations. -The  plants  are 
growing  freely  and  need  attention  in  lying  and 
staking  the  shoots.  Examine  the  soil  frequently 
for  water,  which  must  not  be  given  to  e 
I  he  Si  uvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  needs 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  at  all  tunes.  As  a 
precaution  against  rust,  spray  the  plants  lightly 
with  a  suitable  specific  every  week  or  so. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By     Will, mm    F.     ROWLBS,    Gardener    to    Major    Hoare, 
Ellisfield    .Manor,    Basingstoke,    Hampshire. 

Alterations.— In  gardens  where  it  is  decided 
to  undertake  any  alterations  the  work  should  be 
forwarded,  so  as  to  be  practically  finished 
by  the  time  the  busy  season  arrives.  If 
we  can  but  get  the  soil  sufficiently  dry 
(and  it  dries  very  quickly  now  with  a  few 
days'  sun),  turf  should  be  laid,  as  it  will  involve 
less  labour  now  than  later,  when  it  may  need 
water.  Where  good,  clean  turf  is  available  close 
at  hand,  it  should  be  used  in  preference  to  sow- 
ing seed,  for  the  grasses  will  be  those  best  suited 
to  the  locality.  Except  in  the  making  of  playing 
courts,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence,  there 
is  no  need  for  minute  attention  to  levels  and 
gradients  provided  there  is  an  easy  run  of  lawn 
with  no  depressions  in  which  water  may  collect 
during  storms.  The  repairing  of  gravel  paths 
may  the  more  easily  be  undertaken  now  because 
the  heavy  rain  will  have  shown  defects  in  drain- 
age or  in  gradients,  and  if  the  gravel  is  laid 
early  the  rain  which  we  may  still  except  will 
assist  in  solidifying  it. 

Soil  for  Seed  Sowing.— The  time  for  seed 
sowing  under  glass  is  at  hand,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  get  the  sod  in  readiness.     Soil  obtained  from 


Chrysanthemum  stools  and  similar  sources,  with 
the  addition  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  will  usually 
form  a  compost  for  seeds.  Look  over  the  stock  of 
pans  and  boxes,  mending  those  of  the  latter  that 
need  it  and  making  others.  This  work,  as  well 
as  the  .-owing  ,,t  the  seeds,  may  be  done  on  wet 
days. 

Seed  Sowing.— Many  half-hardy  plants 
intended  for  summer  flowering  may  be  sown  now. 
Chief  among  these  are  Asters,  Nicotiaua, 
Salpiglossis,  Verbena,  Lobelia,  Alyssum, 
and  Petunia.  The  seed  will  germinate 
freely  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to 
55°,  especially  if  beneath  and  above  the  seeds  are 
placed  layers  of  very  fine  soil,  and  the  boxes 
or  frames  put  over  or  near  the  hot-water 
pipes.  Lobelias  are  best  propagated  from  cut- 
tings if  sufficient  stock  plants  are  available,  but 
instead  of  propagating  Koeniga,  as  used  to  be 
the  general  practice,  I  obtain  equally  good  re 
suits  by  sowing  Alyssum  minimum,  which  is  a 
\  ei  v    close  growing   plant. 

Sweet    Peas   for    Beds. -Large    square    or 

oval  beds  sometimes  present  a  difficulty  in  tilling 
them  with  ordinary  plants,  and  a  simple  -and 
effective  method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  is 
to  plant  them  with  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Circles  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet  should  be 
formed  at  a  distance  of  7ft.  apart,  holes  made, 
and  the  soil  prepared  for  the  Sweet  Peas  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  recommended  above. 
A  stick  should  be  6et  in  the  centre  of  each 
circle  until  planting  time,  and  the  rest  of  the 
soil  dug  over.  Iii  a  large  lied  40ft.  by  20ft.  I 
arrange  fourteen  clumps.  For  a  groundwork  An- 
t  illiniums  of  colours  to  harmonise  with  the 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  used.  Such  a  bed  remains 
attractive  for  a  long  time,  and  the  plants  afford 
a  good  supply  of  cut  bloom. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.   G.   Weston,  Gardener  to   Lady    Northcotb.   Bask* 
well   Park,  Kent. 

Raspberries. -Tike  advantage  of  lino  weather 
to  get  the  Raspberry  quarter  in  good  order  for 
the  spring.  Assuming  that  the  old  fruiting 
cine,  were  removed  last  autumn,  all  tlKit  is  neces- 
sary mow  is  to  remove  weak  or  superfluous  e.nios 
In  training  the  Raspberry  allow  the  canes  plenty 
of  space,  for  there  is  no  advantage  in  crowd- 
ing them,  and  tie  them  neatly  to  their  supports, 
according   to  the   system  adopted.     If   ordinary 

n len  stakes  are  used,  examine  them  carefully, 

replacing  all  that  show  signs  of  decay.  In 
arranging  the  stakes  or  wires  for  support  let 
them  be  of  sufficient  height  to  carry  the  netting 
used  for  protecting  the  crop  from  birds.  Make 
good  blanks  in  the  beds  with  sturdy  young 
canes  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  earth.  These 
plants  will  start  into  growth  with  scarcely 
any  check.  As  numbers  of  fibrous  roots  grow 
clo  e  to  the  surface  in  healthy  Raspberry  beds, 
deep  digging  should  not  be  practised  ;  simply 
clear  off  the  weeds  and  lightly  fork  the  surface. 
When  this  work  is  completed  apply  a  thick 
dressing  of  manure  all  over  the  bed. 

Pruning  and  Training  Wall  Trees.— 
If  the  annual  cleansing  and  training  of  fruit  trees 
has  been  delayed  make  every  effort  to  complete 
the  work,  as  fruit  trees  are  unusually  forward  this 
season.  Provided  the  trees  were  summer-pruned 
it  may  only  be  necessary  to  remove  rough  pieces 
of  old  wood  that  were  overlooked,  training  in 
sufficient  young,  healthy  shoote  to  furnish  the 
\  acant  spaces  and  those  required  for  extension. 

General  Remarks.— When  work  out-of-doors 
is  hindered  by  bad  weather,  stakes  and  poles  may 
be  prepared  and  pointed,  and  labels  cut  and 
painted.  Examine  fruit  nets  in  stock  to  see 
whether  repairs  are  necessary,  and  also  what 
quantity  of  new  netting  is  required  for  the 
coming'  season.  Where  nails  and  shreds  are 
used,  the  old  nails  that  are  still  serviceable 
should  be  placed  in  a  fire  before  using  them 
aga-'1  .  Tid  the  old  shreds  destroyed.  Wire  net- 
tin;  urroonding  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  that 
are  not  walled  in  should  be  examined  and  broken 
places  repaired.  As  an  extra  precaution, 
dress  the  stems  with  a  tree-protecting  paint, 
which  will  make  the  bark  distasteful  to  most 
animals. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.    W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  Die  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden.    London.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONB    SIDE     ONLY    OP     THE     PAPER,     Sent     as 

§arly  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,   but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  "News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations  —  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    14— 

United     Hort.    Ben.     and    Prov.     Soc.     Corns,    meet. 
THURSDAY.     FEBRUARY     17— 

Linnean    Soc.    meet   at    5    p.m 
SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    19— 

Lancaster  Hort.  Soc.  meet.     (Lecture  on  Carnations.) 

B.G.A.    (Leamington    Branch)   meet. 

Atbraob     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced     from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  39.1. 
Actual    Temperature: — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  February  3 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.85;  Temp.  11°.  Weathei ■-- 
Fine. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

KONDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    AND  FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Roots,  at  12;  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Shrubs,  and  Roses,  at  1.30.  By  Protheroe  ami 
Morris. 

MONDAY    AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.. 
at  Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY,    AND    FRIDAY— 

Nursery  Stock,  at  Waterers'  Nursery.  Bagshot,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,    at   12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

The  "  Marlfield  "  collection  of  Orchids,  at  Marl- 
field.  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  by  Protheroe  and 
Morris,    at    11.30. 

Palms,  Azaleas,  Bays,  etc.,  at  1.30;  876  cases 
of  Japanese    Lilies   at   3.    by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,    by    Protheroe    ami    Morris,    at   1. 


During  his   recent  visit 

E~  Gardening  in       to    France,    Lord    Gren- 

Hospital  Camps      .  n        ,,         t>        •  i  c 

in  France.         tell,    the    .President     ot 

the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,    had   the    opportunity   of   visiting 

some    of    the    Base    camps   and  hospitals 

which    have   been    established   behind   the 

British   lines   in   France,   and   of  learning 

from  the  officers  in  charge  how  desirable  it 

would  be  if  the  grounds  attached  to  these 

establishments    could     be     converted    into 

gardens.        Convalescent     soldiers     would 

thereby     find     congenial      and     healthful 

occupation,     and     their     recovery     would 

be     expedited.       The    camps     themselves, 

which     at     present,     in     some     cases     at 

all   events,    consist   of   huts    in    a    assart 

of  mud,  would  be  rendered  less  depressing, 

and  the  work  of  those  in  charge  of  their 

maintenance  would  be  considerably  light 

ened.     Lord  Grenfell  laid  these  facts  be- 


fore the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  some  months 
ago,    and    as    the    result  of  his  initiative 
si  line    of   the  leading   firms    were    invited 
to  make  contributions  of  bulbs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  in  the  hospital  grounds. 
The   response    to    this     appeal    was   most 
generous,  and  led  to  the  despatch  of  about 
one  ton  of  bulbs,  which  have  been  planted 
in  the  camps  at  Etaples  and  elsewhere  in 
Flanders.     In  the  meanwhile  the  R.H.S. 
had  under    consideration   the   larger  plan 
of   sending   out   in   early    spring   consign- 
ments of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  and 
plants  for  cultivation  by  our  convalescent 
soldiers.     In  the  belief  in  the  serious  use- 
fulness  of  this  plan  the  Council  of    the 
Society  was  the  more  encouraged  by  the 
contents  of  letters  received  from  officers  in 
charge  of  the  camps.    These  letters  pointed 
out   the   many     advantages     which   would 
follow  from  a  prompt  undertaking  of  this 
work.     Some  showed,  in  pathetic  manner, 
the  keenness  of  the  soldiers  in  cultivating 
plants  ;  some  of  the  men  in  their  eagerness 
to  grow  something  going  the  length  of  buy- 
ing plants  in  flower    and    planting    them 
around    their    huts.         After   careful   con- 
sideration  the   Council   decided  to  invite 
the  military  authorities  to  give  permission 
and  facilities  for  a  deputation   consisting 
of  three  experts  to  visit  the  Base  hospitals 
and    camps   in   the   several    districts   into 
which  the  military  command  in  France  is 
divided ;     to    measure    the    ground    avail- 
able, observe  its  nature  and  possibilities, 
and  to  make  arrangements  on  the  spot  for 
the  working  of  the  land,  the  reception  of 
consignments    of    vegetable     and     flower 
seeds,   and  their  planting.      The  Council, 
moreover,    decided   to    provide   the    funds 
necessary  for  carrying  out  this  work.   This 
admirable  scheme  will,  we  hope,  commend 
itself  to  the  military  authorities.     For  to 
send  consignments  of  seeds  without  the  de- 
tailed    knowledge    above     referred     to    is 
bound  to  lead  to  waste  and  failure.     Some 
of   the  hard-worked    officers   in   charge   of 
the  camps  may  well  be  excused  if  they  lack 
a  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  gardening, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  the  seeds  would  never  get  planted,  or 
if  planted  would  not  receive  proper  treat- 
ment.     Nor   can   it  be   expected   that   the 
officers   in   charge,     except    in    occasional 
cases,  would  be  able  to  give  the  necessary 
information  as  to  soil  and  site.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deputation  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  the  permission  asked  for,  it 
could,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  col- 
lect all  the  information  needed,  and  thus 
secure  that  these  camps   should  be  made 
bright  and  cheerful  and  productive  during 
the  coming  season.     It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  though  the  war  may  come  soon 
to  an  end,  the  camps — or  many  of  them 
— must  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  would  be  as  fine  a  thing  as  novel  if. 
after  the  war  is  over,  men  might  point  to 
the  ground  occupied  by  our  soldiers  and 
say,  "  These  smiling  gardens  are  those  that 
the  wounded  of  the  British  Army  planted." 
On  the  utilitarian  side  we  need  not  insist, 
for  it  is  self-evident  that  supplies  of  fresh 
vegetables  would  be  welcome  even  to  the 
well-fed   British   soldier.       Therefore,     al- 
though we  well  understand  that  the  mili- 


tary authorities  are  primarily  concerned 
with  great  and  grave  issues,  we  hope  that 
they  may  spare  a  moment  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  project,  relatively  small  bill 
undoubtedly  useful ;  for  if  they  can,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  receive  their 
sanction. 

It  was  during  the  great  wars  that  Bre- 
montier  obtained  from  the  mueh-harrassed 
Napoleon  the  permission  and  the  funds  to 
reclaim  the  Landes  round  what  is  now,  as  a 
result  of  his  work,  the  health  resort  of  Ar- 
cachon  ;  may  we  not  therefore  hope  that 
the  useful  project  of  the  R..H.S.,  which 
asks  for  no  funds,  may  receive  the  sane 
tion  for  which  it  waits? 


Our  French  Page.— After  a  period  extend- 
ing well  over  a  year  our  French  page,  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  Belgian  and  French  gardeners 
in  this  country,  comes  to  an  end  with  the  present 
sixty-sixth  issue.  Mr.  van  Orshoven,  to  whose 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Belgian  horticulture 
we  are  so  deeply  indebted,  points  out  with  jus- 
tice in  his  valedictory  remarks,  that  those  for 
whom  the  page  was  intended  have  now  become 
so  familiar  with  the  English  language  as  no 
longer  to  need  to  seek  for  horticultural  informa- 
tion in  their  mother  tongue.  For  our  part  we  have 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  Monsieur  van  Orshoven  has 
edited  the  French  page,  and  hope  that  the  new 
friends  which  that  page  has  enabled  us  to 
make,  will  continue  to  regard  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  and  its  readers  as  being  as  anxious  as 
over  to  make  their  sojourn  in  this  country  as 
agreeable  as   the   sad    circumstances   permit. 

Horticultural  Club.— Tbe  annual  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  will  take 
place  in  the  Club  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  on 
Tuesday,  February  22,  at  5.30  p.m.  Sir  Feank 
Crisp,  Bt.,  president,  will  preside.  The  meet- 
ing wall  not  be  followed  on  this  occasion  by  the 
usual  dinner,  this  latter  event  being  postponed 
until  April. 

Board  of  Ag»icultuhe  Appointments.— 
The  Hon.  E.  G.  Strutt,  and  Sir  Luke  White, 
M.P.,  have  been  appointed  additional  members 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Settle- 
ment and  Employment  on  the  Land  of  Dis- 
charged Sailors  and  Soldiers.  The  committee, 
which  was  appointed  by  Lord  Selborne  in  July 
last,  has  presented  the  first  part  of  its  report 
dealing  with  settlement,  and  is  considering  the 
second  part,   which  will  deal   with  employment. 

Dr.  Gordon  Hewitt.- We  learn  with 
pleasure  that  Dr.  Goedon  Hewitt,  Dominion 
entomologist  of  Canada,  and  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  these  columns,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomologists  for  the  present  year. 

Geo.  Monro  Con  cf.  rt.—  The  twentieth 
annual  "  Geo  Monro  Concert"  will  be  held  at 
the  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W.,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  17th  inst.  The  artistes  will  include  a 
miiiiln'i'  of  popular  performers,  and  the  band  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards  will  also  give  selections 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Rogan.  The  last 
concert  resulted  in  a  profit  of  about  £35,  which 
was  distributed  to  various  charitable  institutions. 

The  Marlfield  Collection  of  Orchids.— 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  announce  that 
they  are  instructed  by  Mrs.  Le  Doux  to 
sell  the  entire  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by 
the  late  Richard  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  upon  the  pre 
mises,  Marlfield,  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool, 
on  Wednesday,  February  16.  The  collection, 
which  is  rich  in   Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums, 
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Cattleyas  and   Laelio-Cattleyas,    include    unique 
specimens  of  very  choice  varieties. 

Notice  to  Farmers. -Tin-  Military  Service 
Act,  1916,  applies  to  all  British  subjects  who  : — 
(1)  Were  ordinarily  resident  in  Great  Britain 
on  August  15,  1915,  or  have  become  or  herea  fiber 
become  ordinarily  resident  in  Great  Britain 
since  that  date ;  (2)  had  attained  the  age  of  18 
years  on  August  15,  1915,  and  had  not  attained 
the  age  of  41  before  the  "appointed  date" 
(March  2,  1916) ;  (3)  were  on  November  2,  1915, 
single  or  were  widowers  without  children  de- 
pendent _pn  them,  subject  to  certain  exceptions, 
amongst  which  are  : —  (a)  Members  of  His 
Majesty's  Regular  or  Reserve  forces ;  (b)  men 
who  have  left  or  been  discharged  from  the  naval 
or  military  service  of  the  Crown  in  consequence 
of  disablement  or  ill  health  ;  (c)  men  who  have 
offered  themselves  for  enlistment  and  have  been 
rejected  since  August  14,  1915.  The  Act  does 
not  apply  to  men  who  voluntarily  attested  under 
the  Group  System  (commonly  known  as  Lord 
Derby's  Scheme)  in  Section  B,  Army  Reserve, 
and  who  are  entitled  to  wear  an  armlet  as  being 
soldiers  in  the  Reserve.  Every  man  to  whom  the 
Act  applies,  and  who  is  not  included  in  the  list 
of  exceptions,  will,  on  the  appointed  date 
(March  2,  1916),  be  deemed  to  have  been  en- 
listed and  to  have  been  passed  to  the  Reserve. 
Under  Section  2  (2)  of  the  Act,  Government  De- 
partments are  empowered  to  certify  that  men 
engaged  in  certain  occupations  known  as  "certi- 
fied occupations ")  may  be  exempted  cm  the 
ground  that  the  work  of  such  men  is  work  of 
national  importance;  and  the  agricultural  occu- 
pations whioh  have  been  so  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  are 
at  follows  : — Agricultural  machinery,  steam 
ploughs  and  threshing  machines — attendant. 
driver,  mechanic.  Farm  bailiff,  foreman,  grieve, 
steward;  farm  beastman.  bvreman,  cattleman, 
stockman,  yardman  :  farm  carter,  horseman, 
ploughman,  teamster,  waggoner;  farm  hind  (if 
foreman  or  ploughman)  ;  farm  servant  (if  fore- 
man or  ploughman)  (Scotland)  :  farm  shepherd, 
thatcher.  Farmer  (including  market  gardener 
and  fruit  farmer)  provided  that  (a)  farming  is 
his  sole  occupation  and  his  personal  labour  or 
superintendence  is  indispensable  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  his  holding;  or  (b)  if  he  is  partly 
occupied  in  another  occupation  and  his  personal 
labour  or  superintendence  is  indispensable  for 
the  proper  cultivation  of  his  holding,  and  such 
cultivation  is  expedient  in  the  national  interest. 
Hop.  fruit  and  market  gardens — foreman  in  all 
departments.  Stallion  man  (a  man  who  looks  after 
and  travels  a  stallion).  Stud  groom  (Scotland). 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  "certified  occupa- 
tions" are  the  same  a,s  those  hitherto  known  us 
"starred''  or  "reserved"  occupations,  with 
some  additions  and  revisions,  notably  that '  of 
"  farmer  (including  market  gardener  and  fruit 
farmer)."  The  only  persons  entitled  to  be 
exempted  on  account  of  being  employed  in  the 
"certified  occupations"  are  those  whose  prin- 
cipal and  usual  occupation  is  one  of  those  in- 
cluded in  the  above  list.  By  the  use  of  the  term 
"principal  and  usual  occupation"  it  is  intended 
to  exclude  from  exemption  those  persons  who 
may  be  only  occasionally  employed  in  work  of  a 
kind  similar  to  that  of  one  of  the  occupations, 
but  who  do  not  follow  it  in  any  regular  fashion 
and  are  not  really  engaged  in  the  occupation  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Application  must 
be  made  for  a  certificate  of  exemption  in  the 
case  of  every  man  in  one  of  the  "certified 
occupations  "  who  has  not  attested  and  who  de- 
tires  to  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  fact  that  he  may  have  already  been 
"starred"  or  included  in  the  list  of  "reserved 
occupations  "  makes  no  difference  in  this  respect. 
Applications  for  exemption  must  be  made 
to  the  Local  Tribunal  before  the  appointed 
date,  which  is  March  2,  1916,  and  may  be 
made  either   bv   the   man    himself   who    desires 


exemption,  or  by  some  person  (his  employer, 
for  example)  in  respect  of  him.  It  will  be 
an  advantage  that  in  the  case  of  an  em 
ployed  person  ""a  signed  statement  should  be 
furnished  from  the  employer  giving  full  particu- 
lars   of    the    man's    occupation. 

Society  to  Encourage  the  Cultivation 
of  Herbs.— An  organisation  has  recently  been 
established  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
medical  herbs  in  this  country,  under  the  title 
of  The  Herb-Growing  Association,  affiliated  to 
The  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union.  Mem- 
bers may  join  on  payment  of  5s.  per  annum. 
Over  300  members  have  been  enrolled.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  co-operation  the  growing  of 
different    herbs    will    be    regulated     so    that    the 


pied  by  Germans.  The  leaves,  which  should  pre- 
serve their  green  colour  when  dried,  are  worth 
from  24s.  6d.  to  28s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Farmers.— 
It  is  announced  that  in  view  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  sufficiency  of  supplies  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia during  the  next  few  months,  licence  to 
export  this  fertiliser  has  been  withdrawn  for  the 
present.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  farmers 
will  take  advantage  of  the  increased  supply  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  thus  put  at  their  disposal. 
In  particular  those  who  have  been  used  to  em- 
ploy nitrate  of  soda  should  give  the  home- 
product  a  turn.  It  will  not  only  benefit  their 
land,  but  will  help  the  country.  For  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  shipping, 


[Photograph  hi)  Reginald   Fairer. 


Fig.  36. — MB. 


REGINALD   FARRER  S   EXPLORATIONS  :    THE     PURPLISH- VIOLET     DELPHINIUM     ON 
WOLVESDEN   pass.       (See  p.   86.) 


market  may  not  be  overstocked  with  some,  or  be 
short  of  other,  varieties.  Anyone  wishing  to 
help  in  the  development  of  this  industry  is  re- 
quested to  communicate,  as  it  is  now  that  the 
supply  from  Central  Europe  is  stopped  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  industry  in  this  country. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  The  Sec- 
retary, 45-46,  Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  West- 
minster. 

Demand  for  Walnut  Leaves  in  France.— 

A  note  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  (Jan.  28,  1916)  calls  attention  to  a  demand 
in  France  for  dried  Walnut  leaves.  Llsed  largely 
in  pharmacy,  the  leaves  were  supplied  in  normal 
times  from  the  Department  of  Aisne,  now  occu- 


and  whereas  all  supplies  of  nitrate  of  soda  have 
to  be  imported,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  by-pro- 
duct from,  our  gas  factories,  is  made  at  home. 
Having  regard  to  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  produced  in  this  country,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  all  the  requirements  of 
farmers  with  respect  to  quick-acting  nitrogenous 
manures  should   not  be  met  from   this  source. 

War  Item.— The  profits  of  tihe  Gains- 
borough Chrysanthemum  Society's  exhibition 
held  on  November  17  and  18,  1915,  amounting 
to  £73,  has  been  distributed  as  follows  : — Local 
Belgian  Relief  Fund,  £40 ;  Local  Belgian  Army 
Comfort  Clothing  Fund,  £16  10a.  ;  and  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  £16  10s. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (LXVI). 


A    NOS    LECTEURS. 

Notrb  page  "francaise  est  entree  dans  le 
seizieme  mois  de  son  existence.  Son  apparition, 
en  novembre,  1914,  repondait  a  un  besoin  reel  des 
nombreux  horticulteurs  allies  refugies  en  Angle- 
terre,  que  nous  nous  sommes  efforces  de  ren- 
seigner  sur  les  personnes  et  les  choses  en  rapport 
avec  l'horticulture  de  leur  pays.  A  diverses  re- 
prises aussi  nous  avons  touche  aux  prc/blemes 
economiques  que  seront  souleves  apres  la  guerre 
et  dont  foeaucoup  d'interesses  s'oecupent  des  a  • 
present. 

Aujourd'hui  eependant,  la  plupart  de  nos  amis 
residan*  en  Angleterre  se  sont  suffisamment 
familiarises  avec  la  langue  poire  eomprendre  les 
textes  anglais.  D'autre  part,  nos  confreres 
franeais  paraissent  a  peu  pres  normalement  et 
nous  sommes  convaincu  que  la  necessity  d'une 
page  franyaise  est  devenu?  moins  urgente,  du 
moment  que  les  nouvelles  que  nous  y  remissions 
iniitinuent  a  trouver  leur  place  dans  le  Gar- 
dener.*' Chronicle.  C'est-ee  qui  nous  a  fait  pro- 
poser sa  suppression.  Nous  continuons  toutefois 
notre  collaboration  au  grand  confrere  avec  lequel 
nous  avons  etabli  des  relations  aussi  cordiales.  et 
toutes  les  nouvelles  interessant  le  monde  hor- 
tioole  qui  nous  parviendront  de  la  patrie  op- 
primee,  des  pays  neutres  et  meme  des  pays 
ennemis  seront.  comme  precedemment.  publics 
par  le  Gardeners'  Chronicle.. 


L'OBSTZENTRALE    EN    BELGIQUE. 

Les  Allemands  oontinuent  leurs  envois  de 
Chicoree  de  Bruxelles  en  Hollande.  Le  prix  est 
momentianement  tombe  a  25  cents  le  kilo,  ce 
qui  leur  assure  encore  urn.  benefice  de  100 
pour  cent.  Neanmoins  la  presse  allemande 
pretend  toujours  que  la  creation  de  l'O'bstzen- 
trale  a  eu  surtout  pour  but  la  defense  des  in- 
terets  de  la  culture  beige  en  mettant  fin  a  "l'ex- 
ploitation  "  par  les  intermedia  ires  ! 

Les  exportateurs  beiges  etablis  en  Hollande  ont 
refuse  de  traiter  avec  l'Obstzentrale  bien  que  des 
offres  leur  aient  ete  faites.     Les  achats  sont  con 
clus  par  des  negotiants  neerlandais  seulement. 

Nous  avons  fait  coimaitre  dans  notre  dernier 
numero  les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  l'Obst- 
zentrale opere  pour  les  fruits  de  verger.  En 
ce  qui  concerne  les  primeurs,  nos  leoteurs  sont 
au  courant  de  la  solution  transactionnelle  con- 
pentie  par  l°s  autorites  alleinnndes.  les  meilleurs 
produits  pouvant  etre  fournis  directement  a  in 
clientele  ordinaire.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  varietes 
suivantes  de  Raisin  :  Gros  Colman,  Muscat 
d'Al  xandrie,  (iros  Lore  et  Foster's  White  Seed- 
ling ne  doivent  pas  etre  cedees  a  l'Obstzentrale 
et  peuvent  encore  etre  ecoulees  par  les  Halles 
des  Producteurs.  Les  mQilleurs  Frankenthaler 
sont  egalement  exclus,  les  autres  raisins  classes  en 
categories  tarifees  par  l'ObstzentraJe.  En 
nit  .nine  ees  tarifs  etaient  de  50,  70  et  90  cen- 
times le  kilo.  Le  marchand  pouvait  intervenir 
pour  1'emballage  et  porter  en  compte  de  ce  ch  -f 
3  centimes  au  kilo  ! 

L'Obstzentrale  ne  manque  pas  de  faire  arg°nt 
dans  ces  conditions.  Du  Eaisin  que  le  produc- 
teur  avait  ete  oblige  de  eeder  a  70  centimes,  fut 
vendu  au  marchand  allemand,  a,  raison  de  1  fr.  65 
Au  mois  d'octobre  les  cours  etaient  les 
suivants :  — 

1™  Qual         2«Qual.         S»  Qual. 
Frankenthaler  ..     U  90-1  In 

Black  Alicante        ..     0.90-1. SO 
(Iros  Colman  .  .  1.40-1  90 

Muscat  d'Alexandiie    1  50-2  00 
OiosMaroc  ..     1.40-1.70 

Alphonse  Lavallec  . .     1.20-1.41 

Lors     des     reunions      des     fonctionnaires     de 
l'Obstzentrale,    an     coin's    desquelles    les    cour6 


0.60-0.80  0.30-0.50 

0.60-'  .SO  0  30-0.50 

1/0-1.30  0.60-0.90 

1.00-1.20  0.60-0.90 

0.90-1.30  O.H0-0.80 

0.70-1.10  0  50-0.60 


sont  arretes,  le  President  des  Halles  des  Produc- 
teurs et  un  delegue  des  murchands  sont  con- 
voques.     On  les  oonsulte    .... 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Aide  des  Maraicheks  pour  les  Blesses.— 

Le  syndicat  des  Maraichers  d'Hyeres  a  mis  sur 
pied  une  organisation  complete  pour  faire  par- 
venir  des  legumes  frais  aux  soldats  franeais 
blesses.  Des  le  mois  de  fevrier,  1915.  des  wagons 
remplis  de  salades,  de  Choux,  d'Artichauts,  de 
Choux-fleurs,  etc.,  partirent  chaque  semaine  a 
destination  de  la  gare  du  Nord.  La,  un  commis- 
saire  militaire  les  dirigeait,  suivant  les  indica- 
tions de  l'FJkit-Major,  vers  les  formations  cani- 
taires  du  front.  Les  maraichers  de  Ohateau- 
renard  ont  egalement  contribue  a  l'oeuvre  et  au 
mois  de  juin  seulement  ils  expediaient  une 
vlngtaine  de  wagons,  representant  plus  de  100,000 
kilos  de  legumes. 

Les  Choux  comme  Plantes  medicinales.— 
Les  legumes  ont  non  seulement  affirme  de  facon 
irrefutable  leur  valeur  alimentaire,  mais  voila 
aussi  que  le  Chou  rouge  est  preconise  comme 
remede  contre  les  maladies  intestinales.  C'est 
le  Dr.  Simon  Zeisel  de  Vienne  qui  pousse  a  1 'ex- 
tension de  la  culture,  et  on  est  occupe  a,  con- 
struire  une  usine  pour  le  traitement  des  Choux 
en  vue  de  l'extraction  du  produit. 

L'  I  M  PORTATION       DE      FRUITS      EN      GRANDE 

Bretagne.  Ainsi  que  nous  l'avoas  fait  prevoir, 
une  opposition  assez  vive  se  manifest*  contre  la 
prohibition  annoncee  de  l'importation  de  fruits 
exotiques.  On  se  base  sur  la  valeur  alimentaire 
de  certains  fruits,  sur  le  coup  que  la  mesure 
porterait  aux  interets  de  certains  pays  amis  et 
meme  des  colonies  britanniques,  sur  les  installa- 
t:ons  rudim  nlaiies  des  bateaux  servant  au  trans- 
port des  fruits  vises,  etc. 

L'exemption  annoncee  pour  les  Bananes  est 
critiquee  a  divers  titres.  Ces 'fruits  ne  provien- 
dTaient  en  realite  de  colonies  anglaises  qu'en  pro- 
portion extremement.  faible,  le  tonnage  serait 
considerable  (250.000  tonnes  par  an)  et  les  navires 
sont  pourvus  des  derniers  perfectionnements  re- 
quis  pour  le  transport  des  denree3  alimentaires.  Ils 
conviendraient  beaucoup  mieux  pour  les  besoins 
ilcs  amtorites  militaifes  que  les  bateaux  lents  et 
suramnes  qui  amenent  les  Raisins  d'Espagne,  de 
valeur  alimentaire  reconnue,  les  Oitrons  et 
Dranges  de  la  Mediterranee  qui  sont  consideres 
comme  indispensables. 

On  fait  valoir  d'autre  part  que  la  suppression 
des  envois  de  fruits  etrangers  frapperait  les 
nombreux  detaillants  et  auiait  pour  resultat  de 
faire  remplacer  des  aliments  sains  et  economiques 
par  ilcs  friandises  sans  grande  valeur  alimentaire. 
Le  Marche  fn  Hollande. —  La  plupart 
des  cooperatives  de  vente  publient  actuellement 
le  bilan  de  li-uis  operations  au  cours  da  l'annee 
ecoulee.  II  en  resulte  qu'effectivement  le 
chiffre  d'affaires  a  partout  augments  ainsi  que 
tout  lefaisait  prevoir. 

A  Loosduinen,  bien  connu  des  horticulteurs 
etrangers  pour  sis  installations  qui  constituent 
des  modeies  du  genre,  le  total  realise  a  passe 
de  4,300,000  fr.  en  1914  a  4,600,000  fr.,  soit  un 
surplus  de  7  pour  cent  environ.  II  est  evident 
que  ce  n'est  pas  excessif  et  que  l'laugmentation 
de  la  main-d'oeuvre  et  des  matieres  premieres 
absorbent  a  peu  pres  cette  difference.  Toutefois, 
lorsque  les  produits  font  chers,  la  vente  en 
culture  est,  plus  facile  et  ll  ne  faudrait  pas 
s'etonner  que  le  chiffre  d'affaires  reel  des 
maraichers  de  Loosduinen  est  bien  plus  favorable 
qu'il  ne  parait. 


Dans  le   Westland,   ies    trois    grandes  toopera-   j 
tivts    atteignent    le    total    de    4,400,000  francs, 
une    augmentation    de    1,200,000  fr.     On    estims  I 
qu'en  y   ajoutant  le   chiffre   des   petites   ventes,   tt 
la  difference  depasse    2    millions  (plus  de  huit    j 
millions  au  lieu  de  six).     Ce  n'est  pas  mal. 

Les  operations  de  l'Obsitzentrale  qui,  de  l'avis  I 
des  Hollandais,  a  "  requisitioime  en  Belgique  ' 
des  fruits  ii  des  prix  anormalement  bas,"  pour  jl 
les  mettre  a  la  disposition  du  consommateur  j 
allemand,  ont  nui  aux  cours  des  fruits  de  U 
verge/  que  l'acheteur  d'Outre-Rhin  pretendait  H 
obtenir  a  des  prix  analogues.  Les  Hollandais  ont  j 
d'une  fa5on  generale,  resiste  et  refuse  de  vendre.  I 
Loi-sque  Jes  stocks  beiges  furent  enleves,  les  I 
Allemands  se  trouverent  dans  l'obligation  de  j 
devenir  plus  traitables,  et  les  droits  d'entree  , 
qui  frappent  les  Ponrmes  des  le  ler  decembre,  | 
furent  abolis  un  mois  plus  tard.  Neanmoins  I 
le  debouehe  allemand  a  ete  assez  lent  parce  que  I 
le  change  defavorable  force  de  30  ou  35  pour  I 
cent  le  compte  present*  a  l'acheteur  sans  I 
que  le  vendeur  en  profite.  Les  operations  I 
ont  surtout  ete  importantes  pour  les  fruits  de  1 
qualite  inferieure  qui  ont  rencontre  en  Alle-  i 
magne  une  demande  tres  suivie.  Cela  resulte  I 
de  la  rarete  du  beurre  dont  on  preconise  par-  I 
tout  le  remplacement  par  des  confitures. 

Les   Fruits   du    Cap. -Les   derniers  envois 
de  fruits  sud-afrioains  renferment  des  oaisses  de   H 
qualite   superbe.     Aussi    les   magasins    "chics" 
ont  pu  en   faire  un  magnifique    etalage.       Les 
Peohes  et  Brugnons  valent  jusqu'a  7  ou  8  pence   i 
piece   dans   le   commerce   en   gros,   et    atteignent    i 
Is.   6d.  chez  les  detaillants.     Les  Prunes  aussi,  , 
d'un   rouge    fonce,    sont   belles.     Quelques   rares 
colis  de  Reines-claude  sonit  remarquabl=s  par  les  I 
dimensions  des   fruits        Les  Poires  ont   egale- 
ment   etc    representees   dans    les   derniers   envois  I 
par  des  beaux  specimens  de  Claipp'e  Favourite 
et    de    Bon    Chretien    William.       Les    premiers 
Raisins  sont   egalement  arrives. 

On  ignore  encore  dans  les  milieux  inteTesses  , 
si  les  fruits  du  Cap  seront  frappes  par  les>l 
mesures  restrictives  destinees  a  rendre  du  ton-  I 
nage  disponible.  Elles  seraient  de  nature  a  causer  I 
un  grand  prejudice  aux  producteurs  de  la  colonie  | 
du  Cap  •  dont  le  marche  distributeur  au  Conii-  I 
nent,  Hambourg,  est  deja  ferme  par  suite  de  la  | 
guerre.  II  y  a  lieu  de  remarquer  cependant  que 
la  saison  pourrait  etre  vittuellement  finie  lorsque 
les  prescriptions  entreront  en  vigeur. 


KORT    OVERZICHT   VOOR    DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Daak  onze  lezers  nu  meestal  de  EngeJsche  taal 
machtig  zijn,  zullen  de  inlichtingen  der  Fransch- 
Vlaamsche  bladzijde  voortaan  in  het  Flngelsche 
deel  van  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  opgenomen 
worden. 

De  Duitschers  voeren  nog  Witloof  uit  naar 
Holland.  Door  de  Belgische  handelaars  wordt 
cchter  niet  gekscht  daar  de.  kweekers  er  geen 
belang  Li  j  heibben. 

De  handel  van  druiven  met  Duitschland 
wordt  ook  door  hunne  verordeningen  geregeld. 
Ze  laten  niet  er  geld  mede  to  slaan.  Wat  ze 
den  kweeker  verplichtten  tegen  70  centiemen  af 
te  staan,  verkochten  ze  tegen  1  fr.  65. 

Veel  Kaapvruchten  komen  thans  in  Londen 
aan.    Ze  zijin  ook  van  allerbeste  hoedanigheid. 

Er  worden  van  ambtswege  nog  geen  bijzonder- 
heden  gegeven  over  het  beperken  van  den  fruitin- 
voer.  Zooals  verwacht,  wordt  van  nu  af  eene 
beweging  op  touw  gezet  om  dien  maatregel  niet 
al  te  streng  te  maken. 


Fkbruarv  12,  1916.] 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editors   do   not    hold    themselves   responsible    for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Gardeners  and  Experiments.— I  get.  into 
touch  with  a  good  many  gardeners,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  but  I  find  that  at  least  80  per 
cent,  of  both  classes  seldom,  if  ever,  make  ex- 
periments. I  have  been  told  Dy  them  that  they 
have  done  things  this  way  for  the  last  20  years. 
and  that  they  do  not  see  any  good  in  trying  to 
find  a  better  way  or  a  more  economical  way  of 
■working.  "Experiments,"  they  say,  "take"  up 
a  vast  lot  of  valuable  time,  and  never  produce 
results  wihiich  an*  worth  anything,  so  why  waste 
time  on  them?"  But  that  is  what  a  protest 
should  be  mad?  against.  Other  nations  are  far 
keener  and  greater  on  experiment  than  w  Eng- 
lish are,  and  I  think  it  should  be  somewhat  of  a 
diisgraC3  cm.  us.  A  good  many  problems  have 
been  solved  at  one  time  or  another  by  small 
private  experimenters  of  foreign  nations,  and 
foreigners  have  remarked  to  me  that  English 
people,  and  English  head  gardeners  included. 
have  not  nearly  enough  initiative,  and  do  not 
show  themselves  interested  in  the  solution  of 
scientific  horticultural  problems.  Your  valuable 
pap^r,  Sirs,  goes  all  over  England,  and  is  the 
most  widely  read  paper  by  head  gardeners,  and 
so  I  write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  put 
this  matter  seriously  before  your  readers.  Eng- 
lish head  gardeners  could,  if  they  would,  do  a 
very  great  deal  for  horticulture  if  they  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  carry  out  a  few  careful 
experiments  each  year.  Gardening  papers  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  the  man  who  has 
carried  out  individual  experiments,  however  un- 
important they  may  at  first  seem,  and  much  v  u\ 
valuable  information  could  be  accumulated  and 
published  which  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
other  gardeners.  Experiments,  though  at  first 
sight  appearing  waste  of  time,  labour  and 
money,  are  not  reaUy  so,  and  I  may  say- 
that  I  have  found  it  a  great  deal  more 
than  merely  worth  while  to  conduct  a  few 
experiments  in  this  garden  eveTy  see 
As  regards  subjects  for  experiment,  these  are 
far  too  numerous  to  detail.  But  experiments 
with  various  simple  artificial  manures,  home- 
made soil  fumigante,  and  washes  far  the  fighting 
of  diseases  on  plants  and  trees,  are  some  of  the 
most  useful  branches  for  work.  Careful  notes 
and  dates,  etc.,  Should  be  kept,  and  the  results 
reported  in  the  Press.  We  are  told  that  the 
first  months  of  the  new  year  are  the  best  times 
for  making  resolutions,  so  I  ask  every  reader 
who  can,  "  Would  it  not  be  a  very  good  resolu- 
tion to  make  up  your  mind  to  carry  through 
during  this  year  at  least  one  careful  experiment?  " 
E.   T.  Ellis,    Weetwood,  Ecclesall,  Sheffield. 

Vitis  Thunbergii.  Mr.  Rowles  in  his  in- 
teresting list  of  wall  climbers  on  p.  75  includes 
Vitis  Coignetiae  but  does  not  mention  the  much 
superior  V.  Thunbergii,  which,  from  a  colour 
point  of  view  in  the  autumn,  is  much  better  than 
V.  Coignetiae,  the  leaves  of  which  seldom  colour 
beyond  a  dull  tint.  So  far  as  growth  is  con- 
cerned the  latter  is  perhaps  superior,  but  the 
pleasing  and  gorgeous  tints  of  V.  Thunbergii 
are  so  superior  that  where  one  variety  only  is 
required  then  V.  Thunbergii  should  be  planted. 
E.  M. 

Petasites  fragbans.  —  In  the  interesting 
"Notes  from  a  Cotswold  Garden"  (Gard. 
Chron.,  p.  71),  mention  is  made  of  the  winter 
Heliotrope  Petasites  fragTans.  This  species  has 
become  naturalised,  and  there  are  large  breadths 
growing  and  flowering  freely  on  the  shore 
at  Hunter's  Quay,  Argyllshire.  In  spite 
of  the  rough  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
flowers  to-day  are  fresh  and  fragrant:  indeed, 
in  so  far  as  this  particular  district  is  concerned, 
it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  recommend  pot- 
ting up  the  growths  and  flowering  them  indoors. 
Jonathan  Fiona,   Ultima,  N.B. 

Hardiness    o^    Primula    malacoides  — 

I  was  astonished  recently  to  find  two  healthy 
plants  of  Primula  malacoides  flourishing  out-of- 
doors  on  a  gravel  path  where  they  had  been 
missed  when  hoeing  the  gravel  last  autumn. 
They  have  survived  a  long  spell  of  frost — not 
very  severe  it  is  true,  14°  being  the  lowest 
figure  registered,  but  it  shows  that  this  species 
is  much  hardier  than  anticipated,  and  probab'y 
it  may  yet  establish  itself  as  a  naturalised  hardy 


plant.        II.    P.    Brotherston,    Tyninghame    Har- 
dens, Prestonkirk. 

"Painstaking  Pruning."-  Iwasamusedby 
a  photograph  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  a  leading  London  daily.  It  depicted 
a  lady  engaged  in  "pruning"  some  fruit  trees. 
Presumably  the  object  of  the  photograph  wae  to 
illustrate  the  Tact  that  men  serving  their  country 
on  distant  battlefields  can  be  efficiently  replaced 
by  female  labour.  Unfortunately,  the  pruner  is 
shown  to  be  using  a  most  unconventional  imple- 
ment— namely,  a  pair  of  ordinary  hedge  shears. 
F.   W.  Miles,   Ware  Park  Gardens,  Ware,  Herts. 

Double  Stocks  (see  p.  76). — In  your  lead- 
ing article  on  "  Double  Stocks,"  you  raise  the 
question  :  Do  the  less  vigorous  plants  throw  on 
an  average  a  higher  percentage  of  doubles  than 
the  more  vigorous  ?  I  say  no.  A  few  years  ago 
I  grew  stocks  on  a  large  scale  for  a  private 
place.  In  one  year  over  90  per  cent,  came  single. 
My  employer,  m  disgust,  picked  a  large  handful 
and  sent  them  to  the  seedsmen,  demanding  the 
meaning  of  having  such  rubbish.  The  answer 
was  that  the  gardener  must  have  selected  the 
vigorous  plants,  and  thrown  away  the  less 
vigorous.  Now  it  happened,  that  year,  that  I 
had  retained  every  plant,  as  we  were  short. 
Ever  since  then  I  have  retained  the  less  vigorous 
plants,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  what 
the  seedsman  said,  but  cannot  find  the  least 
difference.     /.  /•'.  .1/. 

Belgian  Soldiers  in  Holland.  We 
venture  to  appeal  to  men  of  science  to  help  in 
the  admirable  work  which  is  being  done  by 
Prof.  Antoine,  of  Louvain,  on  behalf  of  Bel- 
gian soldiers  who  escaped  with  our  Naval  Divi- 
sion from  Antwerp,  and  are  now  interned  in 
Holland.  With  the  sympathetic  approval  of 
the  Dutch  authorities,  Prof.  Antoine  has  orga- 
nised at  Hardewijk,  in  the  camp  of  Zeist, 
courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, and  hopes  to  start  a  course  of  forestry. 
Lectures  are  given  in  elementary  botany, 
chemistry,  and  surveying.  In  addition  to 
general  lectures,  special  courses  are  given  on 
general  agriculture,  diseases  of  plants,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  book-keeping,  the  element  of 
zoology  and  animal  physiology  of  farm  animals. 
A  general  course  in  dairy  work,  and  spei  al 
courses  on  the  chief  branches  of  horticulture  are 
also  to  be  included  in  the  programme.  Three 
airy  and  well-lit  rooms  are  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  but  there  is  a  great  need 
for  teaching  accessories — diagrams,  models  and 
collections.  We  appeal,  therefore,  to  your 
readers  for  help  in  supplying  the  following  requi- 
sites : — (1)  Wall  diagrams,  botanical  and  zoo 
logical  (the  latter  relating  to  insects  and  farm 
animals)  ;  (2)  An  electric  lantern  and  lantern 
slides  illustrative  of  natural  science  and  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  processes  ;  (3)  Books  on 
British  agriculture  and  horticulture  ;  (4)  Survey- 
ing instruments;  (5)  Zoological  and  botanical 
models  and  specimens ;  (6)  microscopes,  simple 
and  compound,  and  accessories.  We  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
in  a  position  to  make  contributions  will,  in  the 
first  place,  communicate  with  M.  N.  van 
Orshoven.  Comite  Officiel  Beige,  21.  St.  James' 
Square,  London,  S.W.  Already  direct  appeal 
to  manufacturers,  publishers,  and  others  has 
resulted  in  many  gifts  of  samples  of  feeding 
stuffs,  fertilisers,  seeds,  books,  diagrams,  etc. 
We  may  add  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  Prof. 
Antoine  proposes  to  present  the  collections  to 
the  University  of  Louvain.  Judging  from  our 
own  experience,  there  are  few  laboratories 
which  do  not  contain  diagrams  and  apparatus, 
which,  though  they  have  passed  out  of  current 
use,  are  none  the  less  valuable.  A  spring  clean- 
ing of  the  laboratories  would  result  in  many 
useful  discoveries  of  this  kind,  and  the  dedi- 
cating of  them  to  this  purpose  would  "bless 
him  that  gives"  as  well  as  "him  that  takes." 
William   Somerville,    Frederick    Kccble. 


•••  New  Postal  Rates. — Contributors  and 
correspondents  are  reminded  that  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  came  into  operation  on 
November  7  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
must  not  weigh  more  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ^d.  every  two  ounces 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

February  8.— The  one  hundredth  and  twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The  attendance 
•was  larger  than  at  previous  shows  this  season, 
but  only  a  moderate  number  of  the  Fellows  were 
present  in  the  Lecture  Room  at  the  3  o'clock 
meeting,  of  which  particulars  are  given  below. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  three 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties,  and  twenty 
Medals  for  groups,  the  most  imposing  indi- 
vidual collection  being  of  forced  shrubs,  for 
which  a  Gold   Medal  was  awarded. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  three 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties  and  eight  Medals 
to  groups. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  found 
very  little  for  its  deliberations,  and  the  only 
award  in  this  section  was  a  Bronze  Medal  for 
a  collection  of  Apples. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  G.  Reuthe,  J.  W.  Moorman,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  G.  Harrow,  J.  Green,  W.  Howe,  J. 
Heal,  W.  Bain,  J.  Dickson,  C.  Dixon,  A.  Tur- 
ner, A.  G.  Jackman,  W.  Cuthbertson,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
H  Cowley,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  G.  Paul,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  W.  B.  Cranfield,  W.  J.  Bean,  J.  W. 
Blakey,  J.  Hudson,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Sydney- 
Morris,  J.  W.  Barr,  R.  W.  Wallace,  J.  Jen- 
nings.  W.    II.    Page  and  Ed.   Mawlev. 

AWARDS   OF   MERIT. 

Lachenalia  Rosemary.  —  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  variety.  The  spike  is  vigorous,  and 
carries  large  bells;  the  leafage,  too,  is  Tobust 
and  broad.  Hut  the  chief  beauty  lies  in  the 
beautiful  colouring  of  the  flowers,  the  predomi- 
nating tone  being  orange-red,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  spike  itself  being  of  this  colour. 
The  middle  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  green- 
ish-yellow, the  tips  of  the  sepals  being  deep 
and  there  is  a  broad  band  of  dark 
crimson  or  plum  colour  on  the  ends  of  the 
petals.  Shown  by  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  Whitewell 
Rectory,    Shropshire. 

Berberis  japonica  vox.  Bealei.  —  This  is  the 
shrub  figured  as  Berberis  Bealei  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  4,852.  It  is  distinguished  from 
other  forms  by  its  four  or  five  pairs  of  larger, 
broader  leaflets,  with  generally  fewer  spines. 
The  flowering  season  is  from  January  until 
March.  The  lemon-yellow  flowers  are  freely 
borne  on  stiff  racemes.  The  plant  was  first 
introduced  from  China  in  1845  by  Robert  For- 
tune. Exhibited  by  Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence, 
Burford,  Dorking  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bain). 

Berberis  japonica  var.  hyemalis.  —  This  dis- 
tinct variety  flowers  practically  throughout  the 
winter  from  October  or  November  until  March, 
It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston, 
Kent.  This  form  differs  from  Bealei  in  having 
one  or  two  more  pairs  of  leaflets  which  are 
smaller,  a  much  more  elongated  inflorescence, 
flowers  earlier,  and  has  a  stronger  fragrance. 
Whilst  in  favourable  weather  Bealei  produces 
purple  fruits  freely,  on  the  var.  hyemalis  the 
fruits  seldom  mature. 

Other  Novelties. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited 
a  plant  of  Cyclamen  latifolium,  raised  from  seed, 
gathered  wild  by  Mr.  A.  Sutton  in  Palestine 
in  1914.  The  flowers  were  smaller  than  those 
of  the  cultivated  varieties,  but  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly graceful  and  pretty  on  tall,  arching 
stalks,  and  the  foliage  was  most  beautifully 
variegated.  This  firm  also  showed  a  fine  fringed 
white  Cyclamen. 

Mr.  W.  West,  Holt  Hatch,  near  Alton,  exhi- 
bited flowering  shoots  of  Acacia  dealbata  from 
his  conservatory,  the  inflorescences  being  far 
superior  to  those  imported  at  this  season  from 
the  South  of  France,  whilst  the  silver-grey  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  seemed  also  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Messrs.  R.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square, 
showed  an  unnamed  Eucalyptus  which  had  a 
dense    ring    of   cream-coloured   anthers   and    yel- 
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lowish  capsules  stained  -with  red.     The    shoots, 
with  their  scimitar-shaped    leaves    and    curious 
flowers  were  very  ornamental. 
Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Guthbert, 
Southgate,  for  forced  shrubs.  This  imposing 
exhibit  presented  a  bank  of  bright  flowers,  and 
was  of  a  highly  decorative  character.  Tall 
standards  of  Lilac,  Laburnum,  Forsythia,  Pyrus 
floribunda,  Azalea  Mollis,  and  .similar  subjects, 
with  big  bushes  of  Magnolias  and  the  graceful 
Wistaria  sinensis  were  arranged  over  a  ground 
of  dwarfer  Lilacs,  Spiraeas,  Primus  triloba,  and 
Rhododendrons  (including  Azaleas),  in  great 
variety,  with  handsome  Japanese  Maples,  Ferns, 
and  Palms  for  a  setting. 

Silver  Flora  Met/ah  to  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  for  flowering  and  ornamental- 
leaved  shrubs,  including  many  varieties  of 
Azalea,  flowering  profusely ;  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for  forced  shrubs, 
Alpines,  and  Carnations ;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  En- 
field, for  hardy  Ferns,  the  beautiful  Shortia 
uniflora  grandiflora  that  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  last  season,  and  Saxifrages.  Messrs. 
Waterer,  Sons,  and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford, 
Berkshire,  for  a  rockery  planted  very  effec- 
tively with  early  blooming  Alpines.  A  batch 
of  the  purple  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  was 
conspicuous,  and  in  contrast  was  a  neat 
patch  of  the  beautiful  blue  Anemone  blanda, 
•whilst  a  drift  of  Saxifragai  oppositi  folia  splen- 
dens,  at  one  end,  with  S.  Boydii  alba  on  an  adja- 
cent bluff,  was  a  bit  of  clever  planting;  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle.  Corfe  Mullin,  Wimborne,  for 
Violets. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King   Street,   Covent   Garden,    for  pigmy 
trees    in     porcelain    pots,   and     spring    flowers. 
Crocuses    were    represented    by    such      beautiful 
species  as  C.    Alexandria,   which  has   a  flush  of 
mauve-purple   on  a  white   ground  ;   C.   Tommasi- 
nianus,  of   rosy-purple  colour,   with  conspicuous 
orange-coloured    stigmata,    and   the    new    variety 
of  biflorus  breed  named  Lemon  Queen,  of  regu- 
lar form  and   creamy-yellow  colour,  the  interior 
revealing  a  beautiful  touch  of  colour,  in  the  rich 
red  stigmata.    Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Bath,  for  Begonias  and  Cyclamens.     The  former 
were    improved    varieties    of    the    semperflorens 
type,   the  best   being   Brilliant   (crimson-scarlet), 
Pink    Beauty     and     Virginal's    (white).        The 
Cyclamens    were   like    great     posies    of     flowers 
arising    from    a    mass    of    tinted    foliage,    their 
new  variety,   Salmon  Pink,  as  shown,  being  as 
floriferous  as  any  of  these  flowers  we  have  seen. 
Messrs.    H.   B.   May  and   Sons,  Edmonton,   for 
a    table    of    exotic    and    native    Ferns,    amongst 
which  were  arranged   finely  flowered   Cyclamens 
and    Cinerarias;   R.    Mond    Esq.,    Combe    Bank, 
near  Sevenoaks   (gr.    Mr.    Hall),   for  a   group  of 
Freesias ;    Messrs.    J.    Piper    and    Sons,    Bays 
water,   for  Alpines ;   Mr.    M.    Prichard,    Christ  - 
church,    Hampshire,    for     hardy     flowers;     The 
Marquis  of   Ripon,    Kingston   Hill,   for   spring 
flowers;   Messrs.    T.    S.    Ware,   Ltd..   Feltham, 
for  hardy  flowers:  Messrs.   W.   Wells  and  Co., 
Ltd..  Merstham,  for  Carnations,  the  variety  Pink 
Sensation  being   much  superior   to  any   other  in 
the  exhibit;  Messrs.  J.   Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes 
Park,  for  a  new  variety  of  Primula  malacoides, 
with    rich-rose    coloured    flowers.        This   was    a 
charming    group,    being  staged    with    fine   effert, 
the  plants  being  arranged   in   three  half-circular 
bays,  each  surmounted  by  a  graceful  Cocos  Palm 
and    a   row   of    sinensis   Primulas   as   an   edging, 
with    two    charming    pictures    in    colours    of    a 
water  scene  with  a  stream  border  and  a   grassy 
glade   with    herbaceous    borders    on    either    side, 
as  a  background  ;  and  Messrs.   Stuart  Low  and 
Co.,   Enfield,   for  Carnations  and   Cyclamens. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  for  perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations; Mr.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for  hardy 
plants;  Mr.  J.  Box,  Lindfield,  for  Primula  mala- 
coides robusta  ;  Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page, 
Chislehurst.  for  Alpines;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  for  shrubs  and  Alpines. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present  :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair), 
Sir   Jeremiah     Colman,    'Bart.,     Sir     Harry    J. 
Veitch,    Messrs.    Jas.    O'Brien    (hon.    secretary), 


Gurney  Wilson,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  F.  J.  Hanbury, 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Pantia  Ralli,  E.  R.  Ashton,  T. 
Armstrong,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  J. 
Cypher,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  J.  E.  Shill,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  A.  Dye,  W.  H.  White,  S.  W.  Flory,  W. 
Bolton,  R.  Brooman  White  and  C.  Cookson. 

Orchid  Awards,  1859-1915. 
The  Chairman,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  complete  list  of  awards, 
and  informed  the  committee  that  they  were 
now  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  R.H.S.  On 
the  proposition  of  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart., 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  f  or 
the  vast  amount  of  work  he  had  undertaken  in 
compiling  this  complete  and  useful  publication. 
The  book  extends  to  eighty-one  pages,  it  is  inter- 
leaved, records  the  plants,  tile  parentage  of 
hybrids,  awards,  exhibitor  and  dates,  and  it 
marks  concisely  the  progress  of  Orchid  culture 
and  the  increasing  favour  of  these  interesting 
plants. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Laelio-Oattleya  Buenos  Aires  (L.-c.  bletchley- 
ensis  x  O.  Enid),  from  Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze, 
Bryndir.  Roehampton  Lane  (gr.  Mr.  Cresswell). 
A  beautiful  Laelio-Cattleya,  comparable  with 
L.-c.  St.  Gothard,  and,  like  it,  preserving  the 
true  (  attleva-like  form  and  substance.  The 
broad  sepal's  and  petals  are  coloured  light-rose, 
the  well-rounded  lip  being  purple  in  front,  with 
a  light  margin,  the  tube  being  coloured  like  the 
petals,  but  veined  with  rose. 

Cymbidium  Alexanderi  annum  (insigne  x 
ebumeo-Lowianum),  from  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
McBean.  Cooksbridge.  The  first  variety  of  this 
cross,  with  a  clear  canary-yellow  ground,  the 
markings  on  the  lip  being  bright-red.  The 
flower,  which  was  of  good  shape,  had  slight 
purple  lines  in  the  centre  of  the  yellow  petals. 

Odontoglossum  amabile  McBean's  variety 
[crispum  fine-white  form  x  crispo-Harryanum). 
A  fine  hybrid,  much  larger  than  any  other  pre- 
viously shown.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  light 
yellow  blotched  w'ith  red-brown,  the  tips  and 
margins  slightly  tinged  with  rose  colour.  The 
lip  is  white,  w'ith  dark  blotches  in  front  of  the 
yellow  crest. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To    Mr,     Farnes,    Orchid    grower    to    Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey,  for  a  splen- 
did  specimen   of  Lycaste   Balliae,   with  twenty- 
six  flowers  and  buds. 

Other  Exhibits. 
Elizabeth    Lady   Lawrence,    Burford,   Dork- 
ing   (Orchid    grower    Mr.    E.    Swinden),    sent    a 
fine     spike     of     Eulophiella     Peetersiana,     with 
twelve  fine  rosy-mauve  flowers  and  many  buds. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group  in  which  all  the  specimens  were  remark- 
able for  their  fine  quality  and  high  cultivation. 
The  best  noted  were  Odontioda  Cooksoniae  and 
A.  Lambeauianum,  each  with  several  spikes  of 
bright  scarlet  flowers  ;  a  fine  selection  of  Odonto- 
glossums, including  0.  Thwaitesiae  (Rossii 
rubescens  X  Harryanum),  of  rich  colour ;  0. 
eximium  xanthotes,'  pure  white  with  a  few  clear 
yellow  spots,  contrasting  well  with  the  large 
claret-blotched  variety  beside  it ;  fine  0.  Jaspar  ;  a 
o-ood  white-petalled  Cattleva  Enid  ;  and  Odon- 
tonia  Langowoyi. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  rich  in  good  hybrids  Cattleva  Clothn 
var.  Miss  Louisa  Fowler' (Trianae  X  Enid)  has 
a  fine  flower  of  good  shape,  the  colour  pa.le  rosy- 
lilac,  with  a  rich  purplish-claret  front  to  the 
lip.  The  colour  is  equally  bright  on  the  upper 
and  the  lower  side.  C.  Clotho  Orchidlhurst 
varietv.  with  a  slightlv  smaller  lip  ;  C.  Trianae 
alba,  'Broomhill  variety,  a  large  and  clear 
white  flower  ;  several  forms  of  the  pretty  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Gwennie,  and  L.-c.  Myra,  both  yellow 
in  colour ;  Cymbidium  Castor,  Orchidhurst 
varietv  (Woodhamsianum  X  insigne).  a  large 
cream-white  flower  with  ruby  spots  on  the  lip; 
Miltonia  St.  Andre  and  other  Miltonias ;  some 
finely  coloured  seedling  Odontoglossums  and 
Odontiodas. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  prettv  group  which  was  accorded  a 
Silver    Flora     Medal.         There     were    many    fine 


Cypripediums,  whilst  good  specimens  of  Cym- 
bidium Gottianum,  C.  Butterfly  and  others  were 
arranged  with  well-flowered  Dendrobiums, 
Calenthes  Miltonia  St.  Andre,  Angraecum  ebur- 
neum,  Vanda  Amesiana,  Aerides  Vandarum  and 
other  uncommon  species. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  good  Cym- 
bidiums  of  several  crosses  with  Cattleya  Irianae, 
one  fine  form  of  rich  colour  having  twelve 
flowers;  and  other  Cattleyas,  Laeho-Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Laelia  Gouldiana  and  some 
singular  and  rare  species. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  had  an 
effective  group  in  which  Cymbidiums  were  the 
chief  feature.  C.  Alexanderi  displayed  great 
variation  in  form  and  colour.  Some  fine  forms 
of  0  crispum,  the  richlv  coloured  Odontioda 
Latona  lilacma.  and  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya 
Marathon  were  noted.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  tor  a 
group  with  good  white  Cattleya  Percivaliana 
alba  C  P  Little  Gem,  and  other  good  Cattleyas, 
Sopliro-Cattleva  Thwaitesiae,  with  three  fine  red 
flowers.  Laelio-Cattleya  Pizarro,  and  finely 
finely  flowered  Masdevallias. 

Mr  Harry  Dixon,  Spencer  Park,  Wands- 
worth Common,  staged  a  pretty  group  of  Cym- 
bidiums two  good  forms  of  the  white  Brasso- 
Cattleva  Digbvano-Mossiae  Queen  Alexandra, 
B  -C.  heatonensis,  Sophro-Cattleya  Atreus,  S.-C. 
Thwaitesiae,  and  good  Cypripediums.  (Silver 
Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
in  which  were  noted  bright  Odontiodas,  a  fine 
Odontoglossum  percultum,  Brasso-Cattleya  Nes- 
tor, Cattleva  Trianae  alba,  and  other  Cattleyas. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  showed  several 
(rood  Odontoglossum  crispum,  one  with  eighteen 
large  flowers  on  a  spike,  also  forms  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri.  , 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  a 
good  seedling  Odontoglossum,  Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyano-Mendelii,  Cattleya  Octave  Doin,  and 
the  distinct   Cypripedium   Pliny. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs!  E.  Beckett,  A.  Grubb,  A.  Bullock,  E.  A. 
Bunvard,  W.  H.  Divers,  J.  Jaques,  John  Harri- 
son,'O.  Thomas,  H.  S.  Rivers,  W.  Poupart  and 
A.  R.   Allan. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Coombe  Court  Crar- 
dens,  Kingston  Hill,  showed  a  small  but  choice 
collection  of  Apples,  for  which  a  Bronze 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.  The  varieties 
included  :  Ben's  Red,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Bismarck, 
The  Queen,  ISortolk  Beauty,  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let, and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  all  excellent 
fruits  of  the  respective  varieties. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  showed 
excellent  Cauliflowers  of  their  Superb  Early 
White  variety.  Each  head  was  a  model  speci- 
men, being  compact,  of  good  size  and  the  curd 
very  white. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  one  hundred  and  twelfth  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  3 
p.m.  The  president,  the  Bit.  Hon.  Lord 
Greniell,  G.C.B.,  G.C'M.G.,  took  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  fair  attendance  of  Fellows.  The 
secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed.  Eighty  new  Fellows  were 
elected.  The  president  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  Council's  report,  and  touched  on  the  main 
facts  contained  in  it.  He  said  that  the  outbreak 
of  war  found  the  Society  pledged  to  an  exten- 
sive programme  of  development.  This  programme 
it  was  impossible  to  revoke.  The  building  of 
the  laboratory  at  Wisley  had  <been  put  in  hand, 
and  a  scheme  of  work  prepared  which  involved 
an  additional  expenditure  of  £3,000  per  annum. 
Against  this  and  other  increased  expenditure, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  income  caused  by  resig- 
nations, depreciation  in  stocks  held  by  the 
Society,  and  other  losses  of  like  nature.  The 
president  appealed  to  the  Fellows  to  stand  loyally 
by  the  Society  at  this  difficult  time,  and  to  do 
their  best,  by  introducing  new  Fellows,  and  in 
every  other  possible  way,   to  enable  the  Society 
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to  continue  and  extend  its  activities.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  remarkable  response  to  the  call  for 
men  to  serve  in  the  Army,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  employees  in  all  departments  of  the 
Society,  and  to  his  successful  efforts  to  provide 
bulbs  for  planting  in  the  convalescent  camps  at 
Etaples  and  other  places  in  France.  The  presi- 
dent referred  to  the  establishment  of  a  Degree  in 
Horticulture  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  linked  up  with  the  National  Diploma 
already  conferred  by  the  R.H.S.  He  stated  that 
most  of  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  Society 
were  being  pursued  much  as  usual,  but  Fellows 
must  remember  that  in  the  specially  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Society  now  found  it- 
self, it  was  always  possible  that  these,  or  any 
part  of  them,  might  be  interrupted.  It 
was  with  difficulty*  that  the  hall  itself  had 
been  rescued  from  the  fate  of  being  turned  into 
a  soldiers'  restaurant.  The  president  impressed 
upon  the  Fellows  the  necessity  of  tending  and 
keeping  up  their  gardens  so  far  as  possible,  as 
any  neglect  in  this  direction  would  tend  to  cause 
loss  and  hardship  to  the  seed  and  nursery  trade. 
The  need  for  planting  as  many  food-crops  as  pos- 
sible was  paramount,  and  could  not  be  reiterated 
too  often.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to  the  fund 
being  raised  by  the  Society  for  the  restoration  of 
horticulture  in  the  countries  of  our  Allies  after 
the   end   of   the  war. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler-,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  1915. 
He  regretted  to  have  to  report,  for  the  first  time, 
a  reduction  instead  of  an  increase  in  the  year's 
balance.  The  increased  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  the  *  Wisley  Gardens  amounted 
to  £882.  A  loss  of  £2,000  in  takings 
at  the  shows  had  been  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  the  reduction,  this  feeing  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  first  day 
of  the  Chelsea  Show  in  May  was  hopelessly 
wet.  The  total  reduction  of  revenue  was  over 
£5,000 ;  but  a  saving  had  been  effected  by  means 
of  various  economies  of  about  £1.500,  against 
which  had  to  be  set  the  extra  expenditure  at  Wis- 
ley. It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  Education 
Authorities  this  year  had  refused,  on  grounds  of 
economy,  to  grant  the  usual  £250  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Society. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Council  that,  in  view  of  the 
very  valuable  nature  of  the  work  being  done, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  was  a  hardship. 
The  position  at  Wisley  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  pledged  the  Society  to  a  heavy  ex- 
penditure. Nearly  £10,000  had  already  been 
spent  there,  including  a  deposit  of  £1,260  lodged 
with  the  water  company  for  a  water-main,  which 
had  been  laid  down  from  Ripley  to  Wisley.  It 
had  been  a  bad  time  for  realising  investments, 
but  this  had  had  to  be  done  in  some  cases,  and 
naturally  the  loss  was  considerable.  Some  of  the 
investments  had  been  written  down  before  the 
war,  but  there  had  been  considerable  deprecia- 
tion since.  In  July,  1914,  the  investments  had 
stood  at  £78.000  odd,  valued  at  £71.000.  This 
year  they  stood  in  the  books  at  £72,000,  and 
their  value  on  December  31  was  reckoned  at 
£63,000. 

The  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  were 
unanimously  adopted.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings Lord  Girenfell  vacated  the  chair,  as 
he  had  to  attend  a  War  Committee,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Sir  Harry  Veitch. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  Council  should  arrange  for  a  sale  of  plants, 
particularly  interesting  or  valuable  plants,  con- 
tributed by  Fellows  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  He  would  suggest  that  a  stand 
for  this  purpose  might  be  taken  at  the  Chelsea 
Show. 

The  motion  wa6  seconded  by  Mr.  Gerald  Loder. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace  thought  it  would  be  much 
hetter  to  have  the  sale  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  than 
at  Chelsea.  With  reference  to  the  depreciation 
in  investments,  he  thought  this  was  much  less 
than  might  have  been  feared,  and  wished  to  con- 
gratulate the  Council  on  their  wise  choice  of  in- 
vestments. On  the  subject  of  awards  to  traders, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Economy,"  on  p.  3  of 
the  Council's  Report,  he  thought  it  would  be 
tetter  to  put  all  exhibitors  on  the  same  footing, 
and  eliminate  all  actual  cups,  giving  only  the  card 
indicating  the  award   made.     He  would  like  to 


ask  the  treasurer  whether  the  £100  donation 
towards  Mr.  Farrer's  expenses  was  the  last  that 
would  be  made?  With  reference  to  the  names 
of  enemy  aliens  which  still  appeared  in  the  List 
of  Fellows,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Council, 
since  these  Fellows  could  not  have  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year,  to  take  their  names  from 
the  list?  Referring  to  paragraph  28  of  the  Report 
(Committee's)  ne  thought  it  a  pity  that  the 
matter  should  have  been  emphasised,  and  that 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  all  awards 
of  the  committees  were  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  Council.  At  the  same  time  he  thanked  the 
Council  for  the  hard  work  performed  by  them 
during  the  year,  and  hoped  that  next  year  their 
efforts  would  be  rewarded  by  their  not  having 
again  to  face  a  deficit. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  said  that 
he  was  very  glad  the  matter  of  the  Degree  had 
been  successfully  brought  through,  as  he  had 
worked  for  a  long  time  to  get  the  University  of 
London  to  establish  it.  He  had  to  thank  Dr. 
Keeble,  Mr.  F.  Chittenden,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
the  secretary  (the  Rev.  YViiks),  the  members  of 
the  Council,  and  others  for  the  great  assistance 
they  had  rendered  him  in  the  matter,  without 
which  his  task  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
difficult.  The  great  advantage  conferred  by  the 
degree  was  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  any- 
one with  merely  theoretical  knowledge.  The 
taking  of  the  degree  was  conditional  on  the  candi- 
date passing  the  first  part  of  the  National 
Diploma  examination,  which  includes  a  severe 
practical  test.  The  establishment  of  the  degree 
opens  to  every  practical  gardener  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  an  advanced  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture, which  must  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
value,  not  only  to  himself  personally,  but  also 
td   the   whole  community. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jacob  referred  in  terms  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  action  of  the  Council  in  arranging 
the  show  of  Home-grown  Bulbs,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  August,  and  said  that  the  more  the 
bulb-growing  industry  was  popularised,  the  more 
it  would  be  appreciated.  He  suggested  that  the 
show  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  lunch  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, judges,  and  members  of  the  Pres6.  and 
that  some  well-known  authority  be  asked  to  pre- 
side. 

A  Fellow  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  scientific  side  of  the  Society's  work 
well  to  the  fore,  and  especially  of  maintaining 
the  library.  He  was  surprised  that  the  Library 
Committee  had  not  met  for  a  considerable  period. 
Sir  Harry  Veitch  replied,  in  the  name  of  the 
Council,  to  the  various  speeches,  and  thanked  the 
Fellows  for  their  kind  appreciations  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Council,  and  also  for  the 
valuable  suggestions  they  had  made,  which  would 
he  given  serious  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. He  feared  it  would  he  impossible  to 
hold  the  sale  suggested  by  Mr.  Elwes  at 
Chelsea,  as  all  the  available  ground  would 
be  fully  occupied,  and  there  would  also  be 
difficulties  of  transport  to  contend  with.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  6ale  were  held  at  the 
Hall.  To  Mr.  Wallace  he  replied  that  the  £100 
paid  towards  Mr.  Farrer's  expenses  was  the  last 
amount  to  be  paid.  The  Council  had  no  power 
to  remove  any  names  from  the  list  of  Fellows, 
except  at  a  specially  summoned  general  meeting  ; 
in  case  of  non-payment  of  subscriptions,  a  de- 
faulting Fellow  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  any 
<>f  the  privileges  provided  by  the  Society,  but 
remained,  nevertheless,  a  Fellow.  Moreover,  un- 
paid subscriptions  could   be  recovered  at  law. 

The  president,  members  of  Council,  officers,  and 
auditors  were  all   re-elected. 

Mr.  Geo.  Paul  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  and'  Council.  He  spoke  of 
the  good  offices  rendered  by  the  Society  to  the 
trading  community.  His  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gerald  Loder,  who  said  that  the 
Council  were  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
steered  the  Society  safely  through  the  troublous 
times  of  the  past  year.  The  wonder  was  that 
the  Society  had  not  lost  more  members  than  it 
had,  and  its  present  comparatively  favourable 
position  spoke  volumes  for  its  popularity  and 
the  efficiency  of  its  administration.  Some  criti- 
cisms had  been  offered,  but  they  were  all  of  a 
friendly  nature,  and  several  useful  suggestions 
had  been  made,  which  the  Council  had  received 
in  a  very  kindly  spirit.     He  wished  now,  on  Mr. 


Elwes's  behalf,  to  draw  attention  to  the  omission 
from  the  proposed  expenditure  for  the  coming 
year  of  the  sum  of  £250,  which  had  previously 
been  promised  by  the  Council,  towards  the  re- 
vision of  Pritzel's  Iconum  botanicarum  Index. 
He  knew  the  Council  had  had  to  meet  heavy 
expenses  on  a  seriously  diminished  income,  but 
he  had  hoped  that  the  sum  would  be  ear-marked 
as  decided  upon.  He  trusted  that  the  Council 
would  push  forward  the  work  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  and  that  it  would  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  Anyone  who  had  seen 
the  worn  and  thumbed  copy  of  the  written-up 
"  Pritzel "  at  Kew  would  no  longer  doubt  its 
immense  value  and  utility.  He  also  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society  be 
printed  in  the  year-book  for  reference. 

The  treasurer  replied  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Loder's  remarks  which  referred  to  the  revision 
of  Pritzel's  Index,  that  he  himself  regretted  the 
forced  omission  from  the  budget  of  the  £250  for 
this  useful  purpose,  but  at  present  there  seemed 
very  little  possibility  of  getting  on  with  the 
work.  As  soon  as  circumstances  were  favourable 
the  work  would  be  put  in  hand,  and  any  deficit 
be  made  up. 

NATIONAL    ROSE. 

ADJOURNED  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

February  8. — This  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  presided.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Holland,  deputy  president,  and  the  new  treasurer 
of  the  Society  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
accounts  for  the  past  year,  which  were  adopted. 
The  Society  had  been  passing  through  a 
difficult  time,  Cut  after  all  liabilities  had  been 
discharged,  they  could  begin  a  new  year  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  about  £175,  in  addition  to 
their  reserve  fund  of  a  little  over  £2,500  2^  per 
cent.  Consols,  worth  to-day  about  £1,500.  He 
mentioned  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
amount  received  in  subscriptions  rather  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year,  though  the  members 
were  slightly  fewer.  The  meeting  voted  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Courtney  Page,  an  honorarium 
of  £100  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  work  he 
had  done  for  the  Society.  A  -vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Preston  Hillary  (hon.  solicitor)  was  passed. 

Mr.  Darlington  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  Publications  Commit- 
tee for  the  coming  year.  In  addition  to  the  Rose 
Annual,  which  would  appear  shortly,  they  pro- 
posed to  take  up  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Catalogue,  which,  but  for  the  war,  would 
have  probably  appeared  last  autumn.  The  first 
question  the  committee  would  be  asked  to  con- 
sider was  the  possibility  of  combining  the  Cata- 
logue with  the  Pruning-book.  which,  if  practic- 
able, might  save  some  expense  to  the  Society  in 
postage,  and  prove  more  convenient  to  the  mem- 
bers. A  few  yeare  ago  the  question  of  a  new 
classification  of  Roses,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  usefulness  for  exhibition  and  in  the  garden, 
had  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Rose 
Annual,  and  the  committee  would  be  asked  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  adopting  some  such 
scheme,  side  by  side  with  the  present  botanical 
classification.  Looking  further  ahead,  he  hoped 
that  at  no  distant  date  the  Society  would  be  able 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  its  members  a  complete 
list  of  the  names  of  all  Roses  that  had  been 
issued,  with  short  particulars  of  them.  Such  a 
list  had  been  prepared  by  Simon  and  Cochet  ten 
years  ago  (1906),  and  was  very  useful,  but  he 
doubted  whether  it  was  well  known  in  this 
country.  He  thought  that  if  it  were  brought 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  issued  to  the  mem- 
bers, they  would  appreciate  it.  He  had  the 
material  ready  when  the  Council  thought  fit  to 
publish  it.  Mr.  Mawley  agreed,  and  said  he 
had  made  a  proposal  of  a  similar  nature.  Mr. 
Easlea  suggested  that  in  the  future  it  would 
be  convenient  if  the  Rose  Annual  could  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Mr.  Darlington 
agreed,  and  thought  that  if  the  articles  could  be 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  work 
of  obtaining  suitable  illustrations  would  be 
easier.  He  added  that  probably  many  ideas  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Society's  publications 
might  occur  to  members  of  the  Society  whilst  en- 
gaged in  work  among  their-  Roses,  and  if  those 
members    would    communicate    them    to    him    he 
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would  appreciate  it,  and  would  see  the  communi- 
cations received  the  consideration  of  the  Publica- 
tions Committee.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a 
vote   of   thanks   to   Mr.    Mawley. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February  7. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  above  Society  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand,  London,  on  the  7th  inst.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  presided  over  an  attendance 
of  twenty-eight  members.  A  letter  from  t"he 
president,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  was  read,  in  which 
he  regretted  his  inability  to  be  present,  and 
again  generously  offered  to  present  a  cup  for 
competition.  The  report  was  taken  as  read.  The 
following  are  some  extracts  from  it. 

Extracts  from  the  Report. 

The  Committee  made  arrangements  for  the  holding 
<>f  a  Show  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  November  11  and  12.  Having  regard  to 
the  limitation.-i  of  space  as  compared  with  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  limitations  of  finance  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  draft  an  entirely  new 
Schedule.  The  result  of  the  Show  proved  conclusively 
that  the  Schedule  Committee  were  very  successful  in 
adapting  the  list  of  classes  to  the  particular  needs  of  a 
war-time  Show.  The  hall  was  comfortably  filled  with 
exhibits,  and  the  standard  of  quality  in  the  main  classes 
was  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  has  ever  been  staged  in 
normal  times.  The  competition  in  the  classes  for  large 
Japanese  blooms  was  keener  that  it  had  been  for 
several  years  past,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  enforced 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  prize  money.  Whilst  lli 
Committee  are  hoping  to  be  able  again  to  increase 
the  prizes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  #thev  are 
pleased  at  being  able  to  point  to  the  last"  Show  as 
evidence  that  exhibition  blooms  are  grown  by  Chry- 
santhemum enthusiasts  not  simply  from  the  pecuniary 
point  of  view  but  largely,  and  in  many  cases  entirely, 
from    love   of   the    flower    itself. 

Seven  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  were  held, 
and  102  varieties  were  staged  (including  six  which  had 
l>een  before  the  Committee  on  previous  occasions),  as 
compared  with  103  dining  1911  season  and  177  during 
1915  season.  Of  the  102  varieties  which  were  staged, 
25  wore  awarded  First-Class  Certificates  and  11  were 
Commended.  The  usual  table  is  appended  showing  to 
winch  sections  First-Class  Certificates  have  been 
awarded  during    the   past    five  years  : — 

1011.     1912.      1913.      1914.     1915. 

Japanese 8         ^7         1C  9         12 

Incurved  Japanese        ..     —  2  2  3  — 

Incurved 2  3         — 

Single        21  1G  13  7  12 

l>t-ri>rative  ..         ..7  —  —  —  — 

Anemone-Centred  Single    —  —  —  —  l 


Total 


38 


48 


3> 


During  the  season  a  Sub-commit  tee  considered  the 
Mlmving  special    matters,    viz.  : — 

1.  Possible   improvements    in    nomenclature. 

2.  The  classification  of  varieties  which  are  especially 
good  for  spray  blooms  as  distinct  from  those  varieties 
which   reach   perfection    in   a  disbudded  form. 

3.  The    recognition    of    new   types   of   Chrysanthemums. 

4.  Extended    classification    of    Anemones. 

The  Sub-committee  presented  an  interim  report  on 
these  matters,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  delay 
any    final   action    until  the  termination   of  the    war. 

On  October  4,  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  hon.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society,  delivered  a 
lecture  entitled  "  A  Chat  about  the  Golden  Flower  :  its 
poetical,  mythical,  and  romantic  associations."  By 
reason  of  the  lighting  regulations,  the  Oomniittee  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  postpone  the  lectures  by  Dr. 
Keeble  on  "  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Plant  Breeding : 
with  special  reference  to  Chrysanthemums,"  and  by  Mr. 
Oragg  on  "  How  to  Raise  Seedling  Chrysanthemums," 
which  had  been  arranged  for  November  3  and  December  8 
respectively.  Arrangements  have  now  been  made  for 
these  lectures  to  be  delivered  during  the  coming  spring 
on  March  20  and  April  17. 

The  general  receipts  of  the  Society  have  suffered,  in 
company  with  all  similar  societies,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  war.  This  position  was,  however,  fully  anticipated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  expenditure  was  adjusted  to  fit  the  reduced  in- 
come. The  result  is  that  the  Committee  have  paid  all 
their  obligations,  and  have  concluded  the  year  with  a 
balance  at  the  bank  of  £28  0s.  9d. 

Meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  for  1916  will  be  held 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hail  (Committee  Room  No.  1) 
on  the  undermentioned  dates  : — Monday,  September  25  ; 
Monday,  October  9 ;  Monday,  October  23 ;  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 30;  Thursday,  November  9;  Monday,  November  20; 
Monday,  December  4. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  ma<le  to  hold  an 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber 9  and  10,  1916.  'The  Schedule  of  Classes  will  be 
tattled    to  the  members  as  soon  as  possible. 

T110S.   BEVAN,   Chairman. 
E.    F."  HAWES,    Vice- Chairman. 
RICHARD   A.    WITTY,   Secretary. 
January  17,    1916. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

Tiho  balance-sheet  showed  a  surplus  of  over 
£124,  an<l  the  cash  balance  ha-d  risen  during  the 
year  from  £13  to  £28,  not  including  a  sum  of 
£75  on  deposit.  The  chairman  proposed  the 
adoption    of    the    report    and    statement    of    ac- 


counts, which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  the  hono- 
rary auditors  for  their  valuable  services.  The 
following  officers   were   then  elected  : — 

President,  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Green;  chairman, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hawes;  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne  ;  general  secretarv,  Mr.  Richard 
A.   Witty. 

Executive  Committee. — Messrs.  A.  M.  Falk- 
ner,  W.  Howe,  R.  B.  Leeoh,  J.  B.  Linford,  J. 
Rogers.  P.  Highatt,  F.  W.  Ladds,  E.  F.  Such, 
T.  Smith,  J.  T.  Simpson,  Keith  Luxford,  A.  C. 
Bartlett,  J.   H.  Jarrett   and   Harold  Wells. 

In  view  of  the  abnormal  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  war  it  was  decided,  to  suspend  Rule 
V.  for  the  present  year.  Rule  XVII.  -was  altered 
by  the  deletion  of  the  provision  that  no  auditor 
should  hold  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
years. 

ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND 

Febiiuarv  4. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  took  place  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  on  th« 
4th  inst.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  presided.  Mr.  Brian 
Wynne,  secretary,  read  the  notice  calling  the 
meeting,  and  the  minutes.  The  report  of  the 
committee  for  1915  was  introduced  by  tfo?  chair- 
man.    It  read  as  follows  : — 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  keenly  regrets  that  owing  to  the 
war  and  the  stress  oi  the  economic  conditions  arising 
therefrom  the  contributions  derived  from  the  annual 
subscriptions  oi  ft  tends  of  the  Fund  have  diminished 
tc  a  considerable  extent.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
however,  the  Committee  would  point  out  that  the 
Fund  is  still  in  a  healthy  condition,  thanks  in  a 
great  measure  tu  the  .special  appeal  referred  to  in 
another  paragraph,  and  fervently  hopes  that  when 
the  country  assumes  a  more  normal  condition  the 
great  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  in  the  past 
on   fatherless  children    will   be  considerably    increased. 

The  number  of  children  receiving  the  full  benefits 
of  the  Fund  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  127. 
and  to  this  number  16,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  sin  all  allowances  while  waiting  for  election, 
were  added  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  amount  dis- 
bursed in  allowances  dining  the  year  was  £62  lis.  6d. 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a  few  of  the 
children  on  the  roll  retiring  for  various  reasons  before 
they  attained  the  age  limit.  The  total  amount  dis- 
tri tinted  since  the  Fund  was  established  is  £32,083. 

Taking  the  exigencies  of  the  times  into  considera- 
tion,   and    the   possibility    of   greater    difficulties    being 


experienced  in  raising  the  income  required,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  consider  it  advisable  to  recommend 
the  election  of  more  than  16  candidates  at  the  ensuing 
annual  meeting,  and  in  order  to  save  expense  to  the 
friends  of  the  candidates  in  canvassing  for  votes  re- 
commends that  the  election  should  take  place  by  show 
of  hands,  instead  of  by  taking  a  poll,  an  arrangement 
which  it  feels  sure  will  be  approved  by  all  well-wishers 
of  the  Fund. 

Owing  to  its  inability  to  hold  the  usual  annual  fes- 
tival—such a  fertile  source  of  income  in  the  past— the 
Committee  had  early  in  the  year  to  face  the  prospect 
of  a  heavy  deficit.  It  is  now,  however,  most  thankful 
to  be  able  to  record  the  gratifying  fact  that  a  special 
appeal  for  help  made  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward 
Sherwood,  realised  the  handsome  sum  of  £794  10s.  8d.. 
which  most  materially  eased  the  situation.  Included 
in  this  total  are  a  most  generous  donation  of  £100  from 
Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  J. P.,  and  his  sons  ;  .about  £25 
received  anonymously  ;  and  must  helpful  contributions 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Mr.  Jesse  F.  Smith, 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Dulwich 
Chrysanthemum  and"  Horticultural  Society,  the  Brad- 
ford and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  Spen 
Valley  Paxton  Society,  and  many  others,  to  all  of 
whom    most  grateful   thanks   are  hereby   tendered. 

The  Committee  most  gratefully  acknowledges  its 
deep  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Joseph  Rochford  for  the  very 
generous  gift  of  £300  4£  per  cent.  War  Stock,  which 
will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  one  child  in  the 
future,  and  has  saved  the  Fund  from  having  to  show 
a   serious  deficiency   in  the   year's   receipts. 

The  Fund  is  again  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  Frank 
Crisp,  Bt.,  for  a  valuable  contribution;  to  the  local 
secretaries  for  much  valued  assistance,  cheerfully 
given  under  very  trying  circumstances ;  and  to  the 
secretaries  of  several  Gardeners'  Improvement  Societies 
for  kindly  bringing  the  claims  of  the  Fund  to  the 
notice  of  their  members,  and  making  collections  of 
small  sums  at,  their  meetings.  Such  collections  in  the 
aggregate  prove  most  helpful  to  the  Fund,  and  the 
Committee  would  gladly  welcome  a  contribution,  how- 
ever small,   from    all   such  societies. 

Your  Committee  has  again  to  deplore  serious  losses 
by  the  deaths  of  a  number  of  old  and  valued  supporters 
of  the  Fund,  amongst  whom  must  be  named  with  much 
regret  its  friend  and  colleague  for  20  years,  Mr.  John 
Lyne,  late  gardener  at  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  in  which 
district,  as  the  honorary  local  secretary,  he  was  the 
means  of  raising  considerable  amounts  for  the  Fund, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  pleading  the  cause  of  un- 
fortunate children  among  his  brother  gardeners.  To 
the  late  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Fund  was  greatly  indebted  for  many  years  of  devoted 
labour  on  behalf  of  the  orphans,  and  was  himself  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  Fund.  From  the  inception 
of  the  charity  the  late  Lord  Rothschild  was  ever  a 
most  liberal  benefactor,  and  others  whose  constant 
and  very  helpful  contributions  will  be  greatly  missed 
are  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno,  Mr.  Robert  Fox,  Mr.  George  Beck- 
with,  Mr.  W.  T.  Holland,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  Mr.  F. 
Lowenadler,  Mr.  "W.  H.  Crawford,  Sir  Thomas  Jackson, 
Bt..  Mr.   J.   R.   Jackson,   and  Mr.   J.  T.   Taylor. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  who  retire  by  rota- 
tion at  this  meeting  are  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cutbush,  Mr.  D.  Ingamells,  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  Mr. 
J.    F.    McLeod,    Mr.    A.     W.    Metcalfe,    Mr.    R.    Hooper 


CASH  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR 
RECEIPTS. 

£     s.  d.         £      s.  d. 

To    Subscriptions  :     General    195    3    8 

Local     Secretaries      60  15    4 


ENDING     DECEMBER    31,    1915. 

EXPENDITURE. 


£    s.  d. 


Donations  ;    General       143    9 

Local    Secretaries      14  13 


255  19    0 


158    2    1 


Response  to   Special   Appeal      794  10 

Advertisements    in     List    of    Subscribers...  20  19 

Dividends   on    Stock       402  11 

Income    Tax    returned 18  15 

Loan    from    Bankers      


Balance    la*t    Account 


*Gift    of   44    per    cent.    War    Stock    by 
Joseph   Rochford,  Esq.,   £300. 

Note. — Investments. 
3    per    cent.     London    and    County    Con  soli- 


300 

0 

0 

1.950 
629 

18 

7 

2 
11 

£2,580 

6 

1 

Rv    Allowances   to  Orphans  1,626 

.".  Grants   in   Aid       140 

..  "  Emma    Sherwood    Memorial  "  13 

.,  "  Maybud    Campbell    Grant"...  13 

,,  "  James    Campbell    Grant  "    ...  13 


,,  Secretary's   Salary 

„  Printing  and  Posting  List  of 
Subscribers        

,,  Rent,  Insurance,  Firing,  and 
Lighting,    etc 

,,  Printing    and    Stationery    

,,  Advertising        

,,  Annual  General  and  Com- 
mittee Meetings       

,,  Post-ages 

,,  Bank    Charges       

,,  Petty   Cash  :    Sundries      


£    s.  d. 


1,805  11 
200    0 


41  14    6 


6  0 

17  8 

14  0 

4  0 

4  5 

11  9 

0  4 


dated     Sti  ck 

3   per   cent.    Canada    Stock 

L.    and    N.-W.    Railway    4    per   cent.     I'i  e- 
ference    Stock        

Great    Indian    Peninsula    Railway    Guaran- 
teed -5   per    cent.    Stuck    

Metropolitan    Railway    3J    per    cent     First 
Debenture    Stock       

4',   per  cent.    War   Stock,    Transfer   from 

Consols         £726    8  10 

:  Gift     ii\     Joseph    Roch- 
ford,   Esq 300    0    0 


£7.240  15  10 
2,000    0    0 


Balance  :   Cash  at  Bankers 


169  18    2 

8 

5 


2.217    3 
363    2 


340 
514 
570 


"  Thomson   Memorial    Trust  "- 

East    Indian    Railway    11.    Annuity    of    £14, 

cost  

"  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial" — 
Metropolitan   Wafer  (B)   3   per  cent.   Stock 
"  Maybud  Campbell  Grant  " — 
Metropolitan    Railway   3£   per  cent.   Prefer- 
ference    Stock       


430  11    0 
516  15  11 


£2.580    6    1 


391    0    0 

Having     inspected     the    Securities    and    examined  the   Books    and   Vouchers   supplied  to    us, 
certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct. 

PETER  R.   BARK.    ) 
January    19.    1916.  FRANK   READER,  ; 


we    hereby 
Auditors. 
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Pearson,  ami  Mr.  Jesse  F.  Smith,  all  of  whom,  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  For  the  seal 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Lyne,  the  Com- 
mittee lias  great  pleasure  in  recommending:  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  ('.  K.  King,  Kingscot,  Sheen  Park,  Rich- 
mond, S.W.,  an  old  friend  of  the  Fund. 

To  the  auditors,  Mr.  Peter  R.  Barr  and  Mr.  Frank 
Reader,  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  again  due, 
and  are  hereby  heartily  accorded,  for  their  careful 
checking  of  the  accounts.  The  services  of  Mr. 
Reader,  the  retiring  auditor,  being  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, the  Committee  has  pleasure  in  nominating  him 
for  re-election. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  past  year  had  been 
a  time  of  great  anxiety  for  all  interested  in'the 
Fund,  for  it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  Income.  How  much, 
even  the  committee  could  not  tell.  Now  that  the 
balance-sheet  was  issued  there  were  ample 
reasons  for  satisfaction  that  the  loss  was  com- 
paratively small.  Taking  fully  into  considera- 
tion the  difficult  conditions  at  present  prevailing, 
the  committee  was  anxious  on  the  present  occa- 
sion not  to  cause  the  friends  of  candi- 
dates the  expenses  inseparable  from  an 
election,  and  had  therefore  come  to  the  decision 
to  recommend  the  subscribers  at  that  meeting 
to  elect  sixteen  candidates  by  resolution.  The 
list  was  compiled  by  including  the  six  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  at  the  previous  el'3ction,  one  each 
where  two  members  of  a  family  have  been 
nominated,  and  two  single  nominations.  The 
loss  resulting  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
Festival  dinner  had  b?en  largely  compensated 
by  a  vigorous  public  appeal,  for  which  the  com- 
mittee was  in  a  special  sense  indebted  to  Erie 
treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood.  To  Mr.  Joseph 
Rochford.  who  had  contributed  a  sum  of  £300  in 
War  Stock,  to  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bt.,  and  others, 
whose  gifts  were  so  greatly  appreciated,  cordial 
thanks  were  offered  After  referring  to  the 
great  loss  the  committee  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Lyne.  the  chairman  pro- 
posed that  the  Report  be  accented.  The  resolu- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  and 
carried    nem.    con. 

Mr.  Bates  then  proposed  that  Mr.  Edward 
Sherwood  be  reappointed  treasurer,  and  thanked 
for  his  services.  Sir  Harry  Veitch  seconded, 
and  the  motion  was  carried.  Mr,  Hooper  Pear- 
son proposed  that  Mr.  Frank  Reader  be  re- 
elected auditor,  Mr.  Moorman  that  Mr.  ('.  R. 
King  be  elected  a  member  of  the  committee,  in 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Lyne,  and  the  chairman 
that  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  be  re-elected  secretary  at 
a  salary  of  £200.  All  th?se  resolutions  were 
passed   with   unanimity. 

Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  then  proposed  that  the 
following  sixteen  candidates  be  hereby  and  are 
now  elected  pensioners  : — Joseph  John  Allen, 
Cecil  Thomas  Gunstone,  Louise  Margaret  (!un- 
stoue.  Charles  Waugh  New,  Grace  Mary  Plum- 
mer,  Reginald  Dreury  Shoesmith.  Edith  Jane 
Betts.  Dorothy  Mabel  Biggs,  Herbert  Henry 
Blav,  Dorothy  Tennant  Brown  Gladvs  Mary 
Dew,  Eric  F.  M.  Harvey,  Ethel  Ruby  Knibb. 
Mary  F.  Paterson.  Eric  John  Saddington,  and 
Annie  McLsan  Troup.  Sir  Harry  said  he  was 
greatly  delighted  that  the  committee  had  taken 
the  step  they  had  at  the  present  time.  The 
longer  he  lived  the  more  he  was  convinced  of 
the  amount  of  good  achieved  bv  the  Orphan 
F"und  and  similar  institutions.  He  could  wish 
that  it  were  possible  to  achieve  more,  but  those 
interested  in  the  work  did  all  they  could,  and 
the  results  were  certainly  gratifying.  The  re- 
solution  was  adopted   with   acclamation. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING  CARNATION 

The  following  new  varieties  of  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations  have  been  recently  regi- 
stered by  the  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation 
Societv.  We  aonend  the  names  with  the 
descriptions  supplied  by  the  society's  secre- 
tary : — 

The  Major,  Indian  chestnut,  seedling;  Red 
Cheney,  brick-red  sport  from  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  ; 
Niobe,  clear  salmon-pink,  seedling  :  White  May 
Day ;  white  sport  from  May  Day ;  these 
four  by  Messrs.  Aluvood  Brothers.  Hay- 
wards  Heath.  Mrs.  Lucy  McKinnon,  scarlet 
seedbng;  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate.  Mrs.  Duncan  Macpherson.  bright  rose 
seedling;  Mr.   H.   G.    Cuixwick,   Westlake  Gar- 


dens, West  Coker,  Yeovil.  Capt.  Duncan  .Mac 
pherson,  bright  cerise  seedling;  Mr.  H.  G. 
Cullwtck.  St.  Margaret,  dark  pink  sport 
from  R.  F.  Felton.  Nikko,  cerise  sport  from 
Mikado;  Czarina,  lilac  seedling;  these  three 
by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey.  Mrs.  W. 
Cursham,  salmon-pink  seedling;  Mr.  H.  Wool- 
man,  Shirley,  near  Birmingham.  Bedford  Belle, 
salmon-pink;  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bed- 
ford. Saffron,  clear  yellow  sport  from  Sunstar  ; 
Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden.  Gunner, 
purple-maroon,  seedling  ;  The  Countess  of  Derby, 
Cowarth  Park,  Sunningdale  Red  Sensation, 
deep  rosy-red  sport  from  Pink  Sensation:  Mrs 
T.  A.  Weston,  apricot  with  red  stripes,  seed 
ling;  Lord  Kitchener,  clear  salmon  seedling; 
these  three  by  Messrs.  \V.  Wells  and  Co.  Mai 
colm,  cherry-red,  seedling;  Price  and  Fyfe, 
Birchgrove,   East  Grinstead. 


CORNWALL    DAFFODIL. 

January.  29.  The  committee  of  the  Cornwall 
Daffodil  and  Spring  EHow?r  Society  met  at  Truro 
on  this  date,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Bo  i  iwen  presiding. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  death  of  the  secretary, 
the  Hon,  John  Boscawen,  it  being  pointed  out 
that    the  s.Mit_\    owed   its  existence  to   the   de- 


THE    LATE    H.     \V.     WARD. 

ceased,  and  it.-  success  was  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  his  untiring  energy. 

It  was  recorded  that  man)  members  of  the 
Society  had  died  during  the  year,  Miss  Paull 
remarking  thai)  she  could  not  remember  a  similar 
period  in  which  the  loss  had  been  so  heavy. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  not  to  hold  a  show 
during  the  continuance  .  f  the  war. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Nix  consented  to  hold  the  office  of 
secretary  temporarily. 

Mr.  Blenkinsop,  the  treasurer,  reported  a 
balance  in  hand  on  current  account  of  £4  17s. 
There  was  £110  on  deposit,  with  £4  2s.  6d. 
accumulated  interest,  making  a  total  of 
£118  19s.  6d.  in  favour  of  the  Society. 


LEWISHAM    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  17. — A  sum  of  five  guineas  was  voted 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lewisham  and  Dis- 
trict Horticultural  Society's  annual  meeting  on 
the  17th  ult.  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fund  to  provide  seeds  for  allied  countries  when 
hostilities  cease.  Although  last  year's  show  was 
abandoned,  the  report  of  the  society  showed  that 
it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  had  a  cash 
balance  of  £152. 

The  membership  still  continues  to  increase, 
it  being  now  560.  The  allotments  this  year 
have   shown    good    results    both    in    quality  and 


produce.  A  small  piece  of  ground  has  been 
rented  in  Hither  Green-lane,  consisting  of  ten 
live-rod  plots,  which  is  now  in  progress  of  cul- 
tivation. The  committee  are  also  in  negotiation 
for  six  acres  of  land  at  Forest  Hill,  which  wi  1 
make  ab  lut  1C0  ten-rod  plots.  They  have  been 
obtained  at  the  low  rent  of  10s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  was  re-elected  president  ; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Kinnear,  hon.  treasurer;  and  Mr. 
Albert  Pratt,  hon.  secretary. 


ROSSENDALE  (8ACUP)  HORTICULTURAL. 

January  18. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  the  date  given  at  the  Raw 
tenstall  Liberal  Club.  There  was  a  good  attend 
ance,  presided  over  by  Mr.  \V.  Eastwood.  The 
aci  "nuts  showed  a  credit  balance  of  £16  18s.  Id., 
and  the  secretary  reported  that  the  year  had 
been  a  successful  one,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  carrying  on  the  society  in  war- 
time. A  flower  and  plant  sale  held  in  the 
autumn  was  a  great  success,  and  realised  a  sum 
of  over  £21,  which  was  given  to  the  local  hos- 
pitals. The  president,  Mr.  Hal  Maden,  and  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  re-elected  for  the 
year. 


©bftuat£. 

Canon  Ellacombe.— The  announcement  o 
the  death  of  Canon  Ellacombe  will  be  received 
with  deep  regret  by  all  gardeners.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Nicholson  Ellacombe,  Hon.  Canon  and 
Vicar  of  Bitton,  Gloucestershire,  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  some  time.  Early  in  the  present 
year  his  state  lei  aim-  grave,  and  he  passed  away 
on  Monday,  February  7,  at  the  age  of  94.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Ritton  on  Thursday,  the 
9th  inst.  Canon  Ellacombc's  fame  as  a  gardener 
was  world-wide,  and  no  gardener  was  so  loved 
by  nor  was  more  deserving  of  the  love  of  his 
brothers  of  the  craft,  II"  was  as  happy  in  de- 
scribing ins  garden  as  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants,  and  successive  generations  of  our  readers 
nave  enjoyed  his  delightful  writings  on  garden 
subjects.  An  account  of  the  work  of  Canon 
Ellacombe  will  be  published  in  our  next  r 

H.  W.  Ward.    We   greatly   regret   to   record 

the  death  of  Mr.  11.  W.  Ward,  late  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  Longford  Castle, 
Salisbury,  and  for  some  years  past  a  market  cul- 
tivator on  his  own  account  at  Rayleigh,  Essex. 
During  his  s  rvice  at  Longford  Mr.  Ward  was 
generally  recognised  as  our  of  the  foremost 
British  gardeners,  and  he  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  the  cultivation  of  indoor  and  hardy 
fruits.  For  nearly  forty  years  deceased  contii 
buted  cultural  notes  to  these  columns  on  all 
matters  Dertaining  to  fruit  and  vegetable  culti- 
vation, his  last,  consign  men  I  arriving  at  this  office 
only  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  a.  prodigious  writer, 
and  his  contributions  were  often  specially  valu- 
able in  that  they  showed  a  wide  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  multitudinous  matters  con- 
cerned with  the  management  of  large  private  gar 
dens  and  country  estates.  In  addition  to  writing 
for  the  weekly  Press,  Ward  found  time  to  pub- 
lish several  books  on  Vine  and  Peach  cultiva- 
tion, and  one  entitled   "  My  Gardener,"  written 

r    oarti'-ularly    for   private   gardeners.        The 

funeral  will  be  sat  twelve  o'clock  "io-day  (Satur- 
d  i yi  at  Rayleigh  Church. 

John  Woody.— There  passed  away  at  Winnipeg, 
(  an. i. la,  on  December  28  last,  a  Jink  with  the 
I  ist  generation  of  fruit  grown  ;  in  t'he  person  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Moody,  aged  76  years.  De- 
ceased spent  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  the 
famous  nurseries  of  Messrs  Osborn,  of  Eulham. 
and  Mr.  Chis.  Turner,  at  Slough.  His  vigorous 
personality  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late 
Mr.  Stuart  Low  who  engaged  him,  about  1879, 
to  assist  in  forming  the  new  fruit-tree  nur- 
series of  his  firm,  then  known  as  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  at  Bush  Hill  Park.  Enfield,  and  his 
methods  acquired  from  the  "Osborn  of  Fulham 
School  "  have  been  transmitted  to  many  a  young 
man  now  ei  g  tgi  d  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
in  fruit  growing.  He  retired  from  the  service 
of  Messrs.  Low  some  years  ago,  and  proceeded 
to  Canada. 
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MARKETS. 


COrENT   GARDEN,    February  9. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 


Azalea,       white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Camellias,  white, 

per  doz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.     blooms. 

bestAmerican 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra 
large 

—  Malmaison, 
per  dozen 
blooms 

pink 

Daffodils.  per 
doz.    bunches 

—  Golden    Spur 

—  Henry  Irving 

—  Princeps 

—  Victoria 

—  Emperor 

Eucharis.perdoz.    2  0-26 
Freesia,      white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,  per 

box  of  15  and 

18  blooms 
Hyacinth.       Ro- 
man, per  doz. 

spikes.. 
Lapageria.       per 

doz.  blooms    . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  .. 
Lilium         longi- 

florum,       per 

doz..  long     .. 
short 

—  lancif  olium 
album,  long.. 

short   .. 

—  lancifolium 
rubrum.  per 
doz..  long 

short  . . 

Lily-of-the-Val- 

ley,  per  dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special  24  0    — 

-  special  ..  15  0-18  0 

—  ordinary       ..    —      — 
Narcissus.  Orna- 

tus.   per   doz. 
bunches        ..    2  f-  3  6 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya       ..  12  0-15  0 


3  0-36 
16-191 


13-20 


3  0-36 


10  0-15  0 


4  6-56 
2  6-30 

4  0    — 

5  0-60 
5  0-60 


16-20 


6  0- 


0  6- 


4  0- 


3  6- 
3  6 


2  0 
2  0 


4  0 


2  6 


16-20 
1  6    — 


'  Orchids.     Cypri- 
pedium 

—  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum 

Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
doublescarlet 

Richardias 
(Arums),  per 
doz 

Roses:  per  dozen 
blooms  — 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington    . 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Niphetos 

—  PrincedeBul- 
garie    . . 

—  Richmond    ., 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Craw- 
ford 

Snowdrop.       per 

doz.  bun. 
Spiraea,      white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Stock,    double 

white.         per 

doz.    bunches 
Tuberoses.       per 

packet.     24 

blooms 
Tulip,    Darwin's 

mauve.       per 

doz.  blooms.. 
Tulips.       single, 

white. perdoz. 

bunches 
coloured. 

per  doz.    bun. 

—  double. orange 
per  doz.  bun. 

red,        per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,      per 

doz.  bun. 
Violets,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Princess  of 
Wales.. 

White  Heather, 
per  doz.  bun. 


s.d.  s.d' 

2  0-36 
4  0-50 

4  0-60 

3  6-40 


5  0-80 


3  0-36 


5  0- 

6  0- 


6  0 
8  0 


16-26 


Anemone,  double 
pink,  per  doz. 
bun.     ..        .. 

—  de  Caen,  mix., 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  mauve.  per 
doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Mimosa(  Acacia). 
per  pad 

Narcissus.  Grand 
Primo.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  paper  white, 
per   pad 

—  Soleil  d'Or 
(Guernsey). 
per  doz.  bun. 


French   and   Guernsey   Flowers. 

s.d.s.d.  I 


10-16 
4  0-50 
2  6-30 


2  0-26 
6  0-80 


1  0-  1 


Ranunculus,  red, 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  Barbaroux. 
per  doz.  bun. 


—  carmine, 
doz.  bun. 


per 


19-20 

5  0-70 

6  0-10  0 
12  0-15  0 
12  0-15  0 
12  0-15  0 

16-20 

4  0-  6-0 

2  6-40 
1  0    — 

s.d.  s.d 
8  0-90 

3  0-40 
3  0-40 


Safrano  Roses. 
perpacket,24's 

Stock,  white,  per 
pad 

Violets.  Parma, 
large  bun., 
each 

—  single.  per 
pad.  48-60's.. 

—  —  per  doz. .. 


2  0-26 


Cut  Foliage.  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 


Fern.  French,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  common 
Galax      leaves. 

green, perdoz. 

bunches 
Hardy       foliage. 

various,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes    ..  15  0-18  0 
Moss,     gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English, 

small  -  leaved 

—  French,      per 
doz.  bunches 

Smilax,  per  bun. 
of  6  trails 


0  6-08 
4  0-50 


4  0-80 
10  0-12  0 


7  0-80 


6  0 
1  0- 


1  3 


1  3-  1 


plies  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  more  regular,  and  prices 
are  a  trifle  easier.  Red  Roses,  Richmond  and  Liberty, 
are  arriving  in  excellent  condition,  as  are  also  a  few 
blooms  of  Sunburst,  which  are  soon  all  sold.  The 
best  Daffodils  are  less  plentiful,  but  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  medium  quality  blooms  arriving  from  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Cornwall.  Narcissus  Ornatus 
(Pheasant  Eye)  is  sufficient  for  the  demand.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  Tulips,  both  double  and  single.  The 
blooms  are  the  finest  offered  this  season,  and  prices 
are  moderate.  Mauve  Darwin  Tulips  are  selling  more 
freely,  but  the  supply  is  limited.  Large  consignments 
ar  being  received  from  Guernsey  and  Sicily  on  three 
days  a  week,  but  these  chiefly  consist  of  Yellow  Nar- 
cissus Soleil  d'Or,  Grand  Primo,  and  Paper  White,  Daffo- 
dils Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving,  princeps,  and  obvalarls. 
White  Freesia,  and  Anemone  fulgens.  Daily  arrivals 
are  still  being  received  from  France,  hut  White  Nar- 
cissi appear  to  be  almost  over.  White  Stocks  are  arriv- 
ing   in    excellent  condition^ 


s.d.s.d. 
Adiantum   (Mai- 

denhairFern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  7  0-80 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).       per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-46 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus,     long 

trails.        per 

half  dozen   ..    16-20 

—  — medium, 
doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri     ..    8  0-12  0 
Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 4  0-50 

Carnation  foliage, 

doz.  bunches  4  0-50 
Croton      foliage, 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 5  0-12  0 

Eulaliaiaponica. 

per  bunch    ..      —   — 

Remarks. — Supplies  of  Lilium  longiflorum  are  limited, 
and  the  best  blooms  are  sold  out  long  before  the  close 
of  the  market;  a  shortage  of  other  Liliums  will 
probably  cause  a  further  advance  in  prices.  There 
is  a  fairly  good  supply  of  Richardias   (Arums).       Sup- 


Fruit  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.s.d. 


Apples— 

—  Albemarle, 
per  barrel    . .  38  0-42  0 

—  Californian, 

per  box         ..    7  0-86 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per   bus.    4  0-70 

—  Nova  Scotian. 

per  barrel     . .  14  0-25  0 

—  Oregons.    per 

box       ..        ..9  0-12  0 

—  Wenatchee, 

per  case  ..  9  0-12  0 
Apricots.     Cape. 

per  box  ..  4  0-60 
Bananas,  bunch — 

—  Medium        ..    7  6-10  0 

—  X-medium   ..    9  0-12  0 

—  Extra  ..        ..10  6-14  0 

—  Double  X      ..  12  0-16  0 

—  Giant..        ..  15  0-16  0 

—  Red.  per  ton£20  0    - 

—  Jamaica,    per 


ton 

Chestnuts— 

—  Italian, 
bag 

—  Spanish, 
bag 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.  0  5i-  0  6 
Cranberries,    per 
case     ..        ..     — 


..14  0    — 

per 

..  20  0-22  0 
per 

12  0 


s.d.s.d. 

4  6-50 

18  0-20  0 

10-30 


Dates,     per    doz. 

boxes  .. 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case 
Grapes:  English. 

black,  per  lb. 

—  Almeria,    per 
brl.  of  60  lbs.  21  0-25  0 

Lemons,  per  case  13  6-24  0 
Lychees.  per  box  14-16 
Nectarines.  Cape, 

per  box  . .  4  0-80 
Nuts,       Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt.  65  0-70  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 

100        ..        ..21  0-24  0 

Oranges,  per  ease  12  0-40  0 

—  Californian 
Seedless,   per 


Vegetables  : 


case  ..  ..20  0-22  0 
Peaches,  Cape  ..  6  0-10  0 
Pears,  per  case  . .  22  0-25  0 
—  Cape  ..  ..  4  6-60 
Plums,  Cape  ..  4  0-80 
Strawberries, 

forced,  per  lb.  8  0-12  0 
Walnuts,  Naples. 

per  cwt.        . .  75  0    — 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes. Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusal  em. 
per  cwt. 

Asparagus,  Paris 

green 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Reetroot.  per  bag 
Beans,  Broad,  per 

pad 

—  Madeira 
BrusselsSprouts, 

per  i  bus. 
Cabbage,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz. 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 
Celeriac.  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  fan  . . 
Chicory,  per  lb... 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz 

French        Beans 

(Guernsey), 

per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb.  .. 
Greens,  per  bag.. 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,   per 

bundle 
Leeks,  perdoz.  .. 
Lettuce.  Cabbage 

and    Cos.   per 

doz 


s.d.s.d. 
2  6-30 

5  0- 


s.d.  s.d 


3  0-46 


4  0 


6  0^ 
6  0-10  0 


2  0-40 

2  0-30 

8  0-12  0 

6  0    - 

0  9-20 

0  5-06 

10  0-18  0 


3  0-40 

0  10-  1  0 

2  0    — 

2  0-60 


1  0    - 

14  0-15  0 

4  0- 

13  0-14  0 
3  0    — 


Mushrooms, culti- 
vated per  lb.      0  9-13 

—  Buttons        ..     13-16 
Mustard   and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets 
Onions.  English. 
per  cwt. 

—  spring.       per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     . . 

Parsnips,  per  bag 
Potatos— 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb.    0  7-09 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun.      ..    0  9-10 

Rhubarb,  Forced. 

per  doz.         . .    0  9-13 

—  natural,     per 
doz 4  0- 

Savoys,  per  tally 
Seakale.  per  doz. 

punnets 
Shallots,     per     j 

sieve    .. 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos  : 

—  Teneriffe,  per 
bundle  ..  14  0- 

2  6-30    Turnips,  per  cwt.    30 
10-26    Turnip  Tops,  per 

bag      ..        ..     16 
Watercress,    per 

10-50  doz 06 

REMARKS. — English  Apples,  chiefly  Bramley': 
ling  and  Dumelow's  Seedling,  continue  to  arrive,  good 
sound  specimens  being  in  request.  Of  the  Overseas 
fruits,  Oregon,  Newton,  and  Albemarle  Pippins  are  the 
best.  The  chief  Pears  now  obtainable  are  Californian 
Winter  Nelis.  There  have  not  been  lately  any  arrivals 
of  Cape  fruits.  English  forced  Strawberries  are  now 
available,  and  there  are  fairly  plentiful  supplies  of 
Black  Grapes.  Supplies  of  Beans  and  Peas  are  limited, 
lnit  Seakale,  Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms  are  fairly 
plentiful.  There  are  some  good  fruits  of  Teneriffe 
Tomatos  on  offer.  The  market  continues  to  be  well 
supplied  with  outdoor  produce.  E.  11.  Ft.,  Coveni  (lin- 
den.  Murlet,    February    9,    1916. 


3  0-60 
12  0-15  0 


3  0-36 

4  0    — 


18  0 


Seed- 


Bedford— 
King  Edward  . 

Blackland 

Dunbar 

Kent- 
Eclipse.. 
King  Edward. 
Queen 


Potatos. 
s.d.s.d. 


4  6-50 

3  9-43 
6  3-69 

4  6-50 

5  0-53 
4  9-53 


Lincoln- 
Eclipse  .. 
Evergood 
King  Edward. 
Queen    .. 

Scotch- 
King  Edward. 


s.d.  s.d. 

4  6-49 

3  9-43 

4  9-56 
4  6-53 


4  9- 


5  3 

not 


REMARKS. — Trade    is  very  slow,   and  the   demand    __ 

good.     Consignments     from  growers     are    fairly     large 

considering    tiie    condition  of    the    trade.     E.    J.    New 

bom.    Covent    Garden    and  St.    Pancras,    February    10. 
1916. 


THE    WEATHER. 


WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  9. 
The  seventh  unseasonably  warm  week  in  succession. 
— This  was  another  warm  week,  and  the  seventh  in 
succession.  On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer registered  13°  of  frost,  making  this  the 
coldest  night  as  yet  of  the  present  winter.  The  ground 
is  at  the  present  time  1°  warmer  at  one  foot  deep,  and 
3°  warmer  at  two  feet  deep  than  is  seasonable. 
Rain  fell  on  five  days  and  to  the  total  depth  of  an 
inch.     Nearly    the   whole    of    this    amount    fell    on    one 

day  (the  3rd  inst.),  when  over  three-quarters  of  an. 
incli  was  deposited,  making  this  the  wettest  day 
for  over  four  months,  or  since  September  28.  During 
the  week  4£  gallons  of  rain  water  came  through  the 
bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  and  4i  gallons  through 
that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  for  2  hours  38  minutes  a  day,  which 
is  20  minutes  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in  February. 
On  one  day  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  for  7i   hours. 

The  winds  were  as  a  rule  high,  but  at  no  time  did  the 
mean   velocity    for    the   windiest   hour  exceed   24   miles. 

The  mean   amount   of   moisture   in   the  air  at  3    o'clock 

in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour   by  2  per  cent.     E.    M. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
The  weather  during  January  was  mild.  There  was 
a  small  amount  of  rain,  hut  gales  were  frequent. 
There  were  fourteen  rainy  days,  with  a  total  fall  of 
1.92  inch,  the  heaviest  fall  being  on  the  19th.  with 
0.6  inch.  Of  sunshine  we  had  58.4  hours,  being  25  per 
cent,  of  the  possible ;  on  nine  da}'s  the  sun  failed  to- 
appear,  while  the  brightest  day — the  30th — yielded  6.5 
hours.  During  the  month  the  barometer  varied  from 
29.406  inches  on  the  21st  to  30.339  inches  on  the  30th, 
with  a  mean  of  29.841  inches.  The  mean  temperature 
was  42.5°,  with  a  mean  maximum  of  49°  and  a  mean 
minimum  of  36°,  giving  a  mean  range  of  13°.  On  the 
15th  the  highest,  maximum  of  56°  was  registered,  and 
on  the  13th  the  lowest  maximum  of  42°;  the  highest 
minimum  of  42°  was  on  the  18th,  and  the  lowest  mini- 
mum of  27°  on  tlie  28th.  There  were  nine  days  of 
ground  frost.  The  soil  temperature  at  1  foot  deep  rose 
to  40°  on  the  20th,  and  so  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  Tiie  relative  humidity  of  the  air  was  84°,  and 
tin'  prevailing  winds  south-westerly.  Janus  M<ill<uli. 
Director  «/  studies.  St.  Andrew's  Training  ('allege  Clar- 

drus.    Kit  I.  tun   nf  Muins.   near   Dundee. 


SCHEDULE      RECEIVED. 


Tewkesbury    and     District     Daffodil     and 
Spring    Flower    Society's     Exhibition,    to     be 
.      l    "ii   Thursday,   April  13.    in   the  Town   Hall,  Tewkes- 
bury.    Hun.  Secretary,  Mi.  F    Gregory,  65,  Barton  .strert. 
Tewkesbury. 


Humus  from  Beneath  Pine  Trees  :  W.  E. 
We  do  not  recommend  you  to  «se  this  material 
in  the  place  of  peat.  The  resin  in  the  pine 
needles  would  not  be  favourable  to  the  roots 
of  other  plants. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Lavnde  Abbey.  Pear  Madam* 
Treyve. — G.  II'.  A'.  Apple  Brabant  Belle- 
fleur. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  B.  1,  P*t*sites  fragrans 
(Winter  Heliotrope) ;  2,  Berberis  japoniea  var. 
Bealei ;  3,  Cupressus  nootkatensis ;  4,  C. 
macrocarpa.— E.  T.  Tillandsia  Lindenii  var. 
vera.—  J.  B.  D.  Pittosporum  tenui  folium  var. 
Mayi.— Grange.    Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Parsley  Unhealthy  :  J.  A.  Whitehead.  The 
specimens  were  too  withered  for  determining 
the  cause  of  injury.  Send  fr«sh  plants  packed 
in  damp  moss. 

Peach  Shoots  Diseased  :  B.  T.  The  "  spots," 
which  you  will  notice  at  the  nodes — that  is 
the  region  from  which  the  leaves  are  pro- 
duced— are  due  to  a  disease  caused  by  the 
future  Botryfcis.  Young,  unripened  shoots  are 
most  often  attacked,  therefore  next  season  en- 
deavour to  have  the  growth  well  ripened.  Cut 
away  affected  branches  and  spray  the  tree 
with  a  rose-red  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash. 

Seakale  in  Punnets  :  IF.  G.  II.  The  average 
weight  of  a  punnet  of  Seakale,  as  marketed  in 
Covent  Garden,  is  from  21b.  to  31b. 


Cornmunications  Received  —  G.  T.  S.— A.  J.— 
W.  W.  R.— S.  A.— N.  C.  S.— E.  A.  H.— S.  B.  •&  Son 
— E.  M.— T.  W.— W.  I.— R.  W.  T.— C.  of  G.— B.  of  A.— 
E.  K.  R.— D.  C.  &  H.  S— G.  &  W.— S.  H.  S.— N.  E.  R. 
—J.  H..  Sawston— J.  A— A.  O.— P.  J.  W.— T.  W.  B.— 
A.  T.   H.— P.  P.  S.— W.  W. 
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NOTES    FROM    A    COTSWOLD 
GARDEN— II 

THE  season  has  been  truly  wonderful ;  no 
one  can  remember  anything  like  it  here, 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  tells  me,  what  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  there  has  been 
no  January  so  fine  and  mild  for  seventy-five 
years.  In  the  month  ending  February  4 
we  have  had  only  two  nights  with  more  than 
5°  of  frost,  and  le6s  than  an  inch  of  Tain 
has  fallen.  The  garden  suggests  March  rather 
than  January,  but  t lie  fields  are  greener  than 
they  will  be  iji  March,  and  the  air  is  softer. 
Tulips,  Irises,  Paeonies,  and  Eremuri,  which 
ought  not  to  move  for  another  month,  are  above 
ground,  and  I  fear  will  suffer  for  it  later.  Eng- 
lish Elms  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester  are  in  full 
flower,  Garrya  elliptica  and  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  are  more  beautiful  than  I  ever  saw  them. 
Even  Arbutus,  grown  from  seed  which  ripened 
at  Tortworth,  though  not  really  hardy  here,  is 
in  flower.  But  what  I  bought  for  Arbutus  An- 
drachne,  which  should  have  the  most  beautiful 
bark  of  any  tree  I  know — like  red  Russian  leather 
covered  with  peeling  6trips  of  thin  white  paper, 
turns  out  to  be  a  bad  form  of  A.  hybrida,  which 
is  often,  if  not  usually,  sold  for  Andrachne ; 
and  Mr.  Bean  cannot  tell  me  where  to  get  the 
true  species,  of  which  I  used  to  know  a  splendid 
specimen  at  Williamstrip  Park,  near  Fairford, 
where  the  climate  is  no  better  than  it  is  here. 
Now  that  so  many  of  our  soldiers  are  in  its 
native  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone 
will  send  us  seeds  of  this  beautiful  small  tree. 

The  only  other  shrub  I  need  mention  is  Daphne 
Mezereum  album,  which  is  hardly  in  full  bloom, 
and  which  I  think  is  our  most  beautiful  winter- 
flowering  native  shrub.  It  does  not,  however, 
live  long  here,  usually  dying  after  a  few  years. 
Two  causes  have  been  suggested  for  this;  one, 
which  I  think  the  more  probable,  is  that  its  thick, 
succulent  roots  suffer  in  dry  summers,  unless 
they  are  in  a  cool  and  moist  subsoil,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  well  drained  ;  another  is  that  it 
seeds  itself  to  death.     This  latter  explanation  is 


perhaps  only  true  on  thin,  dry  soils  like  mine, 
but  as  it  can  be  very  easily  raised,  and  the 
white  form  always,  in  my  experience,  comes  true, 
it  is  worth  raising  a  batch  every  two  or  three 
years. 

Of  the  Megasea  section  of  Saxifrages,  which 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  form  a  verj 
distinct  genus,  the  earliest  to  flower  is  S.  ligu- 
lata  var.  speciosa.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Irving  to 
flower  normally  in  March,  but  under  the  shelter 
of  a  bush,  facing  south,  is  now  in  full  flo 
and  has  jetained  its  large,  leathery  leaves,  which 
aro  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  quite  fresh 
through  the  winter.  It  is  much  superior  as  a 
garden  plant  to  the  Nepalese  form  figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3,406,  which  has  much  paler 
Bowers;  and  also  to  the  form  ciliata,  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  4,915,  which  has  the  leaves  hirsute  on 
both  surfaces  and  the  flowers  white  or  pink.  This 
latter  I  have  to  keep  in  a  frame,  as  it  is  more 
tender  than  ligulata,  though  according  to  C.  B. 
Clarke  [Flora  of  British  India,  Vol.  II.,  p.  399] 
ii  comes  from  a  higher  elevation.  I  have  found 
species  of  Saxifraga  so  low  as  5,500  feet  in 
Sikkim  (in  the  Lachung  valley  a  little  above 
Choongtam),  and  at  Chakrata,  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  but  S.  ligulata  grows  as  low  as  4,000 
feet  in  the  Khasia  Hills,  where  the  climate  is 
almost  tropical.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  r<\ 
of  the  numerous  forms  found  in  the  Himala; 
and  the  others  recently  introduced  from  Cli 
is  very  much  wanted. 

Narcissus  canariensis  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  plant  flowering  out  of  season.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  merely  a  form  of  N.  Tazefta,  which  in 
the  climate  of  the  Canaries  has  changed  its 
normal  time  of  flowering  from  spring  to  autumn  ; 
and  though  I  have  had  it  for  some  years,  it 
has  usually  flowered  here  in  October  and 
November.  This  year,  however,  some  of  the 
bulbs  have  reverted,  and  are  now  pushing  up 
their  flowers  in  the  open  ground,  though  no  other 
Narcissus  will  bloom  for  a  month.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  mine  are  not  the  true 
canariensis,  as  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
figured  from  dried  specimens  by  Burbidge.  A 
very  beautiful  bulbous  Iris  is  well  out  in  the 
frame,  where  it  was  planted  in  a  very  dried-up 
condition  in  November,  1914,  as  received  from 
Siehe  under  the  names  of  I.  Tauri  and  Held- 
reichii.  On  referring  to  Dykes'  Monograph.  I 
find  that  both  these  names  are  treated  as  varie- 
ties of  the  old  Iris  persica,  which  to  my  eye  shows 
one  of  the  most  lovely  combinations  of  colour 
even  in  this  lovely  genus.  No  fewer  than  four 
plates  of  various  forms  of  the  species  have 
appeared  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,-  under  the  names  of 
I.  Siehana,  t.  8,059;  I.  stenophylla  Heldreichii, 
t.  7,734;  and  I.  Tauri,  t.  7,793,  but  none  of 
them  represents  my  plants,  which  Mr.  Dykes 
considers  to  be  I.   Tauri. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  on  modern  artists, 
and  still  more  on  modern  publishers,  that  the 
first  plate  of  typical  Iris  persica,  which  is  plate 
1  of  the  Bot.  Mag.,  drawn  and  painted  by  Mrs. 
Montague  Burgoyne,  and  published  by  William 
Curtis  in  1787,  is  a  more  faithful  and  better- 
coloured  illustration  than  the  three  later  ones. 

A  really  new  plant  collected  personally  in  a  far 
distant  land,  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to  the 
finder  than  to  others,  but  I  must  here  mention 
Oxalis  Griffithii  of  Edgworth  and  Hooker,  which 
I  found  at  about  9,000  feet  on  one  of  the  eastern 
spurs  of  the  boundary  ridge  between  Nepal  and 
Sikkim,  in  March,  1914,  and  deposited  with  Mr. 
Cave  in  the  Lloyd  Botanical  Garden  at  Darjeel- 
ing,   until  it  could  safely  be  sent  home  by  post 


when  at  rest.  It  has  just  produced  its  first 
r,  and  though  not  such  a  beauty  as  Oxalis 
iphylla,  from  the  Andes— which  I  always 
look  on  as  the  best  Alpine  plant  that  I  ever 
introduced  —  it  is  interesting  as  being,  I 
think,  the  only  Oxalis  peculiar  to  the  Himalaya, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  species  found  in  the 
North  Temperate  zone;  nearly  all  the  Oxalis 
being  South  African  or  South  American.  Being 
nearly  allied  to  our  native  Wood  Sorrel,  0. 
Acetosella,  also  found  in  the  Himalaya,  I  believe 
it  would  live  in  rich  woodland  in  the  south-west 
of  England. 

The  number  of  Crocuses  now  out  is  overwhelm- 
ing ;  I  counted  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  species 
according    to    Maw's    Monograph    in    flower   on 
January    30,    and    saw    others    in     Mr.    Bowles' 
garden  last  week.     But  of  these  only  a  few  are 
suitable  for  ordinary  gardens,   because  in  order 
to  distinguish  many  of  them  you  must  see  the 
bulb,  the  spathes,  the  anthers  and  stigmas;  and 
as  in   winter   it  often  happens  that  there  is  not 
one   day    warm   and    sunny  enough   to   open   the 
Bowers  fully,  you  must  grow  them  in  pots,  and 
bring  them  into  a  warm  room   in  order  to  see 
their    distinctive    characters.     The    corm    coats 
also,    which    often    persist    for-   many   years   in 
the  hot.  dry  soils  of  their  native  habitats,  lose 
much  of  their  distinctive  character  in  England 
when  taken  up  every  two  or  three  years,  as  must 
be  done   if  they   are  to  be    kept   from  getting 
mixed  in  gardens.     Maw   used  to  say,  however, 
that  he  could  distinguish  every  good  species  by 
its  corm  alone,  and  one  must  study  his  wonder- 
ful Monograph   closely  to  realise  the  amount  of 
care,  trouble  and  travel  that  he  devoted  to  this 
book,  which  will  always  remain  a  model  of  what 
a  monograph  ought  to  be.    No  one  but  Mr.  Dykes 
has  produced  its  equal,  and  yet  there  is  neither 
a  Crocus  Mawii,  nor  an  Iris  Dykesii,  to  remind 
those  who  have  not  got  the  books  of  what  the 
authors   did    so   well.      Now,   if    I    were  asked 
to    select    out   of   these    twenty-four    winter  or 
.uly    spring-flowering   species   the   best,    which 
me    should    grow,    I    would    say,    without 
considering     the    forms    of    aureus  and   vernus, 
which  florists  have  produced,  that  C.  Imperati, 
the     Neapolitan     Crocus,     is     that     one,     be- 
cause   of   its   size,    markings,    good    constitution, 
and  ability  to  open  its  flowers  in  comparatively 
dull  weather.    Next  to  this,  for  the  same  reasons, 
I  would   put   Boryi   (often    known     as    atticus), 
Tomasinianrrs,  Weldenii   albus,   and  a  small  but 
very   beautiful  Crocus   which   is,  I   believe,    the 
true  C.  minimus,  which  was  sent  me   many  years 
ago   by    Maw   from   Corsica,   and   has   increased 
anJ  multiplied  without  any  special  care.     It  is 
not  the  C.  minimus  of  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2,291,  which 
is   now  considered   as   a   variety   of  C.    biflorus. 
Among  the  eight  or  ten  yellow-flowered  species, 
I  should  be  satisfied  with  two  or  three,  namely, 
the  Central  Asian  C.  Korolkowii,  on  account  of 
its  very  distinct  leaves  and  corm,  rather  than  for 
its   colour;    and   the    much   more    showy   forms 
which  have  been  raised  from   seed  of  C.   chry- 
santhus.      This    plant   in   the   district    where    1 
found  it  is  pale  yellow,  often  marked  with  brown 
or   cholocate  stripes,   but   in   its  more  northern 
locally  it  varies  from  seed  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  the  beautiful  forms 
which  Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Hoog  have  produced 
have  really  all   sprung  from  a  common  parent. 
But  if  Korolkowii  is  not  showy  enough  for  the 
public,  the    old    Cloth-of-Gold    Crocus    susianus 
must  be    omitted  from  no  selection,   though  in 
normal  years  it  does  not  come  into  full  beauty 
till  March.     B.  J-  Elwes.  nolesborne. 
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SYNTHYRIS. 


All  the  species  of  Synthyris  are  natives  of 
Western  North  America,  and  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Wulfenias  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  Most 
lovers  of  Alpine  plants  are  familiar  with  the  blue 
early-flowering  S.  reniformis.  This,  with  its  loose 
racemes  of  blue  flowers,  produced  well  above 
the  rounded  leaves  on  long  petioles,  is  a  charm- 
ing and  useful  plant  for  shady  places  in  the  rock 
garden. 

S.  rotundifolia  (Fig.  37),  also  known  as  Wul- 
fenia  cordata,  is  a  low-growing  perennial  with  a 
creeping  rootstock.  It  produces  a  tuft  of  leaves 
which  are  rounded  in  outline  with  a  cordate  base. 
The  bluish-white  flowers  are  borne  in  loose 
racemes  on  stems  about  3  inches  long,  and  open 
early  in  the  first  months  of  the  year.  The  plant 
grows  wild  in  Oregon,  usually  in  shady,  coni- 
ferous woods.  It  is  not  a  strong-growing 
species,  but  forms  a  useful  subject  for  the 
garden  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  and  is 
welcome  in  the  Alpine  house  at  this  season. 

Among  the  other  members  of  this  genus  in 
cultivation  are    S.  plantaginea,  with  large  leaves 


MR.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 

XXX.— THE  EARLY  HARVEST. 

Oxe  has  hairdly  time  to  turn  round,  it  seems, 
between  the  opening  of  a  flower  here  and  the 
falling  of  its  seed.  Worst  of  all  are  the  Cory- 
dalids,  truly  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
There  is  an  abundant  and  very  beautiful  azure- 
blue  one,  universal  all  up  the  Border,  and  com- 
moner than  Daisies  in  a  vicarage  lawn. :  of  this, 
by  sitting  sedulously  'at  its  side  from  day  to  day, 
I  hope  I  have  secured  two  sound  seeds.  Watch- 
ing a  jpheasanit  for  the  psychological  moment 
when  it  falls  from  the  tail  by  which  dt  .is  sus- 
pended, is  nothing  to  this :  as  for  the  radiant 
blue-and-white  Corydalis  of  the  high  alpine 
shingles,  the  only  tiling  to  do  is\to  dig  it  up  and 
plant  dt  in  a  box  'down  below  to  ripen.  And 
even  then,  df  you  turn  your  hack  for  a  moment 
its  podis  explode,  land  away  go  the  seeds  irre- 
coverably in  every  direction.  Iris  goniocarpa 
is  another  nightmare.  It  abounds  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  I  had  hoped,  by  sitting  on  the 
spot,     to     get     a     goodly     harvest     this     year. 


Fig. 


[Photograph  by   W.    Irving. 
37. — SYNTHYRIS     ItO'l  rNIiirOLt  \  :     FLOWERS     BLUISH-WHITE. 


and  dense  spikes  of  purplish  flowers ;  and  S. 
pinnatifida,  with  finely  divided  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  same  colour  as  the  last.  They  nnay 
all  be  grown  in  shady,  moist  positions  in  the 
Tock  garden,  and  are  propagated  either  by  divi- 
sion or  by  means  of  seed,  which  is  produced  in 
fair  quantity.      W.  I. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

COTONEASTER  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 
This  compact,  erectly-growing  shrub  provides 
welcome  colour-  in  the  early  months  of  winter, 
the  shoots  being  thickly  furnished  with  the 
bright  yellow  berries.  When  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  the  effect  of  the  yellow 
berries  against  the  dark  green  of  the  foli- 
age makes  a  very  pretty  .picture.  The  shrub  is 
equally  effective  as  a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn 
or  in  a  shrubbery.  It  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation.  Other  good  varieties  of  Coton- 
easter  are  C.  Franchetii  frigida,  with  brilliantly 
red  berries,  and  C.  horizontalis,  of  fine  habit,  of 
which  the  berries  are  also  red.     H.   W.   Ward. 


Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Iris  here  inhabits  ins 
and  nuts  of  low  scrub  and  grassy  places; 
later  in  the  season  herbage  overgrows  it,  and 
the  green  pods  are  as  hard  to  find  as  needles 
in  hayricks.  When  yon  do  find  them  they 
are,  as  I  say,  green ;  next  day  you  come 
back  :  they  are  brown  and  sere,  and  the  seeds 
all  flown  to  iglory.  More  than  that :  when  the 
pod  feels  it  is  getting  ripe,  it  becoan.es  tired,  and 
wants  to  lie  down,  and  is  more  und&scoverable 
than  ever.  So  that,  I  can  tell  you,  one  Jies 
awake  o'  nights  over  goniocarpa. 

On  the  contrary,  one  waits  impatiently  on 
other  tilings  that  never  seem,  to  lie  going  to 
ripen  at  all.  Of  such  is  Lancea  tibetica,  the 
very  pretty  Mazus-like  thing  that  runs  about  in 
the  hot  shingles  and  loess  banks.  And  of  such 
too,  is  my  beloved  Edelweiss.  This  district  is 
moat  fertile  in  Edelweiss-forms,  and  whether,  or 
if,  any  of  them  can  really  be  separated  from 
Leontopodium   alpinum  I   dare  not  say,  as  one 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  issues  tor  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28,  1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
April  10  and  24.  May  1,  IS  and  29,  June  12  and  19,  July  3 
and  10,  November  13,  20  and  27,  December  11  and  26,  1915, 
and  January  8,  IS,  22  and  29,  and  February  5  mid  12,  1916. 


Daily  find  connectine  links  in  a  whole  un- 
broken series,  from  the  fine  Himalayanum-form 
of  the  lower  Alps  to  that  of  the  uppermost  ones. 
which  seems  absolutely  pure  and  typical  Flannel 
Flower  of  Austrian  hats,  though,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  shorter  ard  broader  and  blunter  in  the  in- 
volucral  leaves.  One  form,  however,  stands  so 
far  apart  as  to  give  me  hopes  of  its  being  a 
valid  species  (though  I  believe  the  sufrrutescen-t 
habit  is  also  found  in  L.  japoniciun,  ranked  by 
some  as  a  mere  variety  of  L.  alpinum).  For  this 
is  a  most  neat  and  dainty  little  sub-shrub,  sug- 
gesting a  youngling  bush  of  Lavender1,  sending 
up  each  year  a  simultaneous  mass  of  wiry,  erect, 
and  undivided  shoots,  some  six-nine  inches  in 
height,  beset  all  up  by  narrow  foliage  of  silver- 
grey.  In  late  July  the  whole  mass  is  crowned 
with  pointed-rayed  stars  of  clearer  white  than 
the  foliage,  and  of  delightful  effect  on  the  deli- 
cate, vet  sturdy,  stems1.  And,  to  add  a  final 
merit,  all  parts  of  the  growth  have  exactly  the 
same  delicious  scent  as  the  Lemon  Verbena,  and 
should  handsomely  replace  it  in  pot-pourri  and 
head-cushions.  If  only  it  will  condescend  to 
ripen  seed  before  I  go :  at  present  its  capitules 
are  all  gone  dingy,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
further  development.  It  is  peculiar  to  river 
shingles,  hot  open  banks  and  stony  -places  of 
these  .parts,  up  to  some  11,000  feet :  and  in  the 
garden  would  make  the  loveliest  association  in 
the  moraine  with  my  Delphinium  Pylzowii  and 
Meconopsis1  Prattii,  though  here  it  does  not 
ascend  to  their  elevations,  where  its  place  is 
taken  first  by  the  Himalayanum-form,  and  then 
by  the  original  L.  alpinum. 

While  I  during  this  time  was  working  this 
parage  for  its  seeds,  and  touring  about  among  the 
great  abbeys,  Purdom  was  gone  off  to  the  Koko- 
ii,  v  amd  <  iwoi.de  Alps  to  see  if  they  would  yield 
any  variation  on  the  Flora  of  these  (parts,  which 
ii i.i U.  -  up  (nr  tries  .to)  in  beauty  for  what  it 
!  H  los  in  variety.  It  cannot  be  said  that  nis 
sea  nil  was  rewarded.  Truth  to  tell,  the  distri- 
1  ution  of  pila.nts  in  this  corner  of  the  world  is  a 
great  deal  too  wide  to  satisfy  the  horticulturist 
win-  wants  a  new  Primula  at  every  turn  of  the 
trail;,  .instead  of  meeting  with  nothing  but  the 
siaime  everlasting  things  wherever  he  may  go. 
Purdom,  indeed,  saw  -Meconopsis  racemosai  and 
Papaver  mudicaule;  otherwise  he  found  himself 
encompassed  unceasingly  by  all  our  old  friends, 
and  tin-  chief  real  novelty  was  what  is  obviously 
Potentilla  Salesoviana.  Now  P.  Salesoviana  is  » 
rare  plaint  in  gardens:  it  has  been  at  Ingle- 
linr.iiighitlie.scti-1  years,  and  hals  there  in  the 
i'.it.  comfortable  place  assigned  to  it  once  pro- 
duced-(I  think)  i. ne  flower.  Hut  from  what  Pur- 
dom tells  me  I  learn  that  P.  Salesoviana  requires 
quite  other  treatment,  and  requites  it.  For  it  is 
a<  plant  confined  to  river  -shingles  and  such  like 
barren,  hungry  places  :  there,  as  Purdom  saw  it. 
Uhe  bloom  is  free,  and  its  effect  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Let  all  those,  then,  who  have  P. 
Salesoviana  immediately  learn  its  true  character 
li\    | Hitting  it  on  hunger-strike. 

He  found,  too.  various  Asters  about  the  Koko- 
nor,  some  of  which  seem  new  to  our  collection, 
i  In -null  .the  handsomest  of  all  is  the  same,  I  be- 
lieve, as  was  sent  last  year,  even  if  here  (for  it 
abounds  .through' nit  the  Alps)  it , appears  a-  little 
brighter  in  the  iviolat  of  the  ray  florets,  and  oc- 
casionally, but  very  rarely,  produces  more  than 
.me  Sower  <'n  the  stem.  But  local  variations 
unit  mot  be  taken  for  specific  ones  by  as  too 
sanguine  heart  :  this  Aster's  freaks.  I  take  it. 
-mean  no  more  than  do  the  remarkable  broad 
leaves  here  -usually  assumed  by  Meconopsis 
Prattii,  in  its  first' year  of  life.  Purdom  also 
settled  mv  doubts  about  Androsace  tibetica 
Maria-e,  which  I  had  been  unable  to  identify 
with  the  prevalent  form  of  the  Da-Tung  region, 
seeing  that  where  A.  Mai-iae  should  have  «peoi- 
aliy  narrow  leaves,  the  type  of  hereabout®  has 
conspicuously  ample  ones,  wider  than  in  any  I 
remember  oil  the  Min  iS'an  Border.  Now  I  find 
that  the  narrow-leaved  A.  Mariae  is  the  form 
of  the  Koko-nor  district,  where  it  was  in  full 
flower  in  mid-August,  long  after  the  A.  tibetica 
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of  Wolvesden  wan  over,  and,  indeed,  rip©  in 
seed,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  here  we 
have  yet  another  distinct  type  of  A.  tibetica, 
conspicuous  in  brilliance  of  colour  and  amixlitude 
of  leaf  land  flower. 

The  later  days  of  summer  bring  out  the 
Adenophoras.  Lower  down  there  is  abundance 
of  the  noble  wide  pandeled  one,  with  crinkly 
greyish  leaves,  and  up  here,  often  flaunting  from 
the-  rocks,  a  pretty  thing,  exactly  like  a  single- 
flowered  harebell,  with  a  delicate  scent  of 
almonds.  And  there  is  a  little  pink  Orchis, 
too,  deliriously  sweet ;  but  Orchidaoeae,  up  so 
high  as  this,  are  represented  by  only  small,  in- 
significant species.  Not  a  single  Cypripedium 
has  anywhere  greeted  rny  eyes  this  year.  Which 
reminds  me  to  answer  publicly  (as  I  have  done 
already  privately)  Mr.  Cox's  interesting  note  of 
July  3.  If  he  consults  the  ruling  authority  he 
■will  see  that,  C  hirsutiun  is  the  only  original  and 
valid  name,  as  I  said,  of  C.  "  spectabile " 
or  Reginae  of  .gardens,  aind  has  no  application  to 
C.  pubescens,  in  itself,  I  think,  an  invalid  name. 
And  how  misleading  are  even  the  .most  painstak- 
ing word-portraits  of  plants!  For  my  later- 
mentioned  species  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
C.  debileor  C.  arietanuim.  Alas!  that  I  did  not 
succeed  nn  getting  them  home  alive  !  However, 
specimens  exist,  and  a  speaking  portrait  of  C. 
SweetJiiips.     Reginald  Farrer. 


THE     ROSARY. 


THE     NEWER    ROSES    IN    THE     GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  impression 
prevalent  that  only  a  few  varieties  of  Rose 
suitable  for  forcing  purposes.  Whilst  this  ma;  be 
true  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is 
wrong  from  the  amateur's  standpoint.  There  are 
few  Roses  that  cannot  be  grown  as  greenhouse 
plants.  The  usual  reason  of  failure  is  the  attempt 
to  force  unestablished  plants  or  those  which  are 
weakly  grafted.  There  seems  to  be  a  spei  i 
fascination  about  a.  new  Rose  ;  and  recent  years 
have  given  us  a  rich  array  of  novelties  which 
in  the  greenhouse  often  yield  wonderfully 
attractive  colours,  not  always  to  be  had  in  the 
open.  The  following  newer  Roses  give  excel- 
lent blooms  : — ■ 

Queen  Mary  (H.T.)  (see  fig.  38).— Although 
when  grown  out-of-doors  last  summer  the 
blooms  of  this  variety  were  charming,  I  never 
saw  such  colour  as  prevailed  in  this  Rose 
when  grown  under  glass — an  exquisite  tint  of  car- 
mine, with  a  golden  suffusion.  The  growth  is 
sturdy,  though  not  vigorous,  and  it  makes  a  very 
beautiful  pot  plant.  I  might  say  to  those  who 
would  wish  to  grow  pot  plants  that  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  pot  selected  and  well-rooted  ground 
plants  for  greenhouse  culture  next  season.  This 
is  a  far  better  plan  than  buying  weakly  grafted 
plants  which  possess  no  root  power.  A  new  Rose 
is  too  often  judged  from  the  weakly  specimens 
.hat  are  first  distributed. 

Countess  Clanwilliam  (H.T.).  A  shapely 
lower  of  delicate  Peach  pink,  flamed  and  edged 
vith  deep  Cherry   red. 

Mme.  Edouard  Hcrriot  (Pernetiana).  Indis- 
Jensable  for  its  marvellous  colour.  The  buds 
ire  of  a  rich  flame  shade,  the  open  flowers  vary- 
ing from  prawn -red  to  old  gold  and  coral.  A 
plendid  grower,  but  its  immense  prickles  and 
veak  neck  detract  from  its  usefulness,  especially 
is  a  commercial  bloom. 

Edgar  M.  Burnett  (H.T.).  A  fine,  large,  full 
3/ose  of  glorious  form,  reminiscent  of  La  France, 
>ut  superior  to  that    variety.     Very   fragrant. 

Badley  (H.T.).  A  rich,  velvety-maroon  and 
loarlet,  of  fine  form,  producing  its  flowers  erect 
m  long  stems.  This  Rose  must  become  n. 
avourite  for  forcing  by  reason  of  its  dark 
:olour,  which  was  much  needed,  and  delicious 
ragrance.  Ont-of-doors  it  has  a  tendency  to 
■urn  a  bluish-crimson,  but  not  under  glass. 
Tadley    is    a   good   variety   to    seed,   and    I    am 


hoping  to  obtain  som«  good  novelties  from  hy- 
brid seeds  just  sown. 

Hoosier  Beauty  (H.T.)  is  another  deep  r»d 
American  variety  of  much  promise.  It  will  pro- 
bably need  strong  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
as  it  is  strongly  double.  All  who  saw  the  blooms 
last  spring,  when  the  variety  received  a  gold 
medal,  were  loud  in  its  praise.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hill,  the  raiser  of  Richmond  and  General 
McArthur,  strongly  recommends  Hoosier  Beauty 
for  forcing. 

Mrs.  Charles  Russell  (H.T.)  has  proved  a  fine 
Rose,  both  for  forcing  and  cultivating  out-of- 
doors.  Its  splendid  fulnes6  and  fine  shape  will 
place  it  in  the  front  rank.  Plants  should  be 
potted  at  once  for  another  season. 

Ophelia  (or  "Lady-Love,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
named  on  the  market)  is  still  a  great  favourite, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long  time.  It 
possesses  all  the  desirable  attributes — fragrance, 


Loureiro,  Lady  Dunleath,  and  Edith  Part.  Of 
Polyanthas  and  new  Ramblers  I  may  write  on  an- 
other oc«aeion.     Experience. 


THE    LOGANBERRY. 

I  in-  plant  is  a  robust  grower,  and  a  profuse 
bearer.  The  large  conicabshaped  fruits  are  of 
a  deep,  reddish-maroon  colour,  and  have  a  fine 
flavour.  The  plant  is  a  hybrid  between  the 
>exry  and  a  Blackberry  (Kubus  vitifolius), 
and  partakes  in  equal  parts  of  the  flavour  of  each. 
It  makes  a  good  dessert  fruit,  being  hand- 
some in  appearance ;  it  is  also  excellent 
for  tarts  and  preserve.  The  fruit  is  borne 
on  long-stemmed  clusters.  The  plant  will 
grow  and  flourish  in  almost  any  garden  or 
field  soil,  and  should  In-  grown  by  anyone  who 
nt  room    in  garden  or  allotment. 


Fin.    38. — HYBRID   TEA    ROSE  :    QUEEN    MART.        COLOUR   OF   FLOWER,   PINK   AND  GOLD. 


dainty  colour,  shapely  buds  that  open  freely,  and 
sturdy  stem,   often  measuring  two  feet. 

Radiance  is  an  American  Rose,  much  valued 
in  the  States  as  a  forcing  variety.  It  is  not 
exactly  new,  for  it  was  introduced  in. 1909,  but 
it  is  almost  unknown  over  here.  I  have  it  grow- 
ing out-of-doors.  It  has  a  stately  appearance, 
the  rich  pink  flowers  being  borne  erect  upon  fine 
sterns. 

Mrs.  E.  Alford  somewliat  resembles  Madame 

Abel  Chatenay,  but  is  more  double.     It  lacks, 

er,  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  rival,  so 

that  one  may  safely   say   that   Chatenay  is  still 

unsurpassed. 

Old  Gold  should  be  grown  where  a  beautiful 
bud  Rose  is  desired.  It  is  of  very  little  value 
when  fully  expanded,  but  its  long  tapering  buds 
are  a  wonderful  colour  and  freely  produced. 
There  are  other  novelties  well  worth  trying, 
such  as  Mme.  C.  Martinet,  Milady,  Souvenir  de 
Perigeux,     Dora    Van    Tebs,     Souvenir    de    M. 


It  is  a  profitable  crop,  the  fruit  oommanddng  a 
saie.  The  plant  requires  ample  trellis 
space,  a  rustic  fence,  or  poles,  in  order  to  sup- 
port its  long  growths.  After  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  the  old  growths  should  be  cut  out  to 
admit  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  growths  of 
tin'  current  year.      II". 


Bacterised  Peat.— It  is  announced  that  the 
Manchester  City  Council  has  accepted  Prof. 
Bottojiley's  offer  of  the  free  use  of  his  patents 
fur  the  manufacture  of  bacterised  peat,  and 
that  it  is  prepared  to  spend  between  £300  and 
£400  in  experiments  on  some  30  acres  of  raw 
peat  on  Chat  Moss.  The  manufacture  of  this 
fertiliser  will  be  carried  on  at  the  Cleansing 
Committee's  plant  at  Holt  Town.  The  output 
will  be  used  for  trials  on  the  local  small  hold- 
ings and  the  surplus  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
available  for  experimental   purposes  elsewhere. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS  AT  BURFORD,  DORKING. 

Mr.  E.  Swinden,  OTchid-grower  to  Elizabeth 
Lady  Lawrence,  Burford,  kindly  sends  flowers 
of  the  following  interesting  specimens  now  in 
flower   there. 

Habenaria  Roebelenii. — A  rare  species  in- 
troduced from  Annam  in  1912.  The  late  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  was  fortunate  to  obtain  two 
distinct  varieties  in  the  small  mass  purchased 
by  him.  The  flowers  of  the  plant  type  are  light 
blood-red  and  appear  much  earlier  than  those  of 
the  Burford  form,  of  which  a  stout  inflorescence 
with  eleven  flowers  is  sent.  The  flowers  are  14 
inch  long  and  1£  across  the  labellum ;  the  colour 
is  vermilion  with  an  orange  shade.  The  typical 
form  'has  gone  to  rest  after  flowering.  Of  the 
lighter  variety  Mr.  Swinden  says  :  "  This  is  the 
best  of  the  H.  militaris  section,  and  lasts 
longest  in  flower.  The  first  flower  opened  in  the 
first  week  of  December  and  the  spike  is  not  yet 
fully   developed." 

Warscewiczella  (Zygopetalum)  Lindenii. 
— One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  leafy  section 
of  Zygopetalum  -with  pure  ■white  flowers,  the 
labellums  being  2  inches  wide  and  having  slight 
violet  lines  in  the  centre. 

SoPHRONms  grandiflora  Lown.- — An  ally  of 
S.  grandiflora  Rossiteriana,  which  has  yellow 
flowers,  the  variety  Lorwii  differing  from  it  in 
having  rather  smaller  and  darker  yellow  blooms. 
The  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Low  as 
iSophronitis  Lowii  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  March  3,  1908.  and  in 
describing  it  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  7, 
1908,  we  stated  that  the  flowers  were  yellow, 
tinged  with  salmon.  As  now  seeu,  they  are 
clear  chrome-yellow. 

Eulophiella  Peetersiana.— A  stately  species, 
the  spike,  4  feet  in  height,  bearing  twelve  fully- 
expanded  rosy-mauve  flowers. 

'Cyprtpedium  luxemburgense  (Argus  x 
Fairrieanam). — One  of  the  best  Fairrieanum 
crosses.  The  original  was  raised  by  Monsieur 
Opoix  and  flowered  in  1907.  The  Burford 
form  has  a  white  dorsal  sepal  with  about  fifteen 
dark  claret  lines ;  the  broad  petals  are  cream- 
white,  with  eight  or  nine  dotted  lines  of  choco- 
late-purple, the  margin  being  ciliate;  lip 
greenish,  tinged  with  purple. 

Sophro-LaelkhCattleya  Rubens  (S.-L.-C. 
Eros  x  S.  grandiflora). — A  (neatly-formed 
flower  4  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
purplish-lilac,  the  lip  white  at  the  base  veined 
with  purple,  the  front  lobe  claret-red.  Although 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion twice,  there  is  little  trace  of  it  visible,  the 
Laelio-Cattleya.  elegans  Turneri,  parent  of 
S.-L.-C.  Eros,  dominating.  The  R.H.S.  list  of 
awards  makes  S.-L.-C.  Eros  a  variety  of  S.-L.-C. 
Veitchii,  which  is  recorded  generally  as  L.-C. 
Schilleriana  x  S.  grandiflora,  but  in  other 
records  L.-C.  elegans  is  given.  They  are  dis- 
tinct, but  both  were  commonly  known  in  gardens 
as  L.-C.  elegans. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


THE    BEST    PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

The  market  grower,  the  amateur,  and  the  pro- 
fessional gardener  all  want  free  flowering, 
healthy,  vigorous  varieties  of  Carnations.  The 
only  difference  between  these  three  sorts  of 
growers  is  that  the  first  grows  the  different  varie- 
ties in  thousands  for  the  market,  while  the  other 
two  simply  grow  them  for  garden  adornment. 

For  market  growing  the  following  varieties  are 
most  worth  considering: — Champion,  Beacon, 
and  Scarlet  Glow.  Champion  is  the  best  scarlet 
variety  we  have  to  day  :  its  blooms  are  finer  and 
of  a  better  colour  in  winter  than  the  other  varie- 


ties. Beacon  undoubtedly  comes  second,  but 
Scarlet  Glow  has  deteriorated,  and  produces  too 
many  poorly  coloured  blooms  during  the  winter. 
Profitable  white  varieties  are  Wivelsfield 
White,  White  Enchantress  and  White  Wonder. 
Of  these  Wivelsfield  White  is  the  best.  It  is 
the  freest  flowering  of  all,  and  makes  a  fine 
healthy  plant,  but  its  great  merits  are  purity 
of  colour  and  good  lasting  qualities.  White 
Enchantress  comes  next,  but  one  must  have 
a  good  selected  stock.  White  Wonder  is  not 
so  good  as  it  was,  and  produces  more  second 
quality  flowers  now  than  formerly.  Among 
crimson  varieties  Triumph  is  first  for  quantity 
and  pays  the  best.  The  new  Princess  Dagmar 
produces  very  large,  fine  flowers,  and  is  healthy 
in  growth,  with  good,  strong  stem  and  calyx. 
Carola  does  not  pay  to  grow.  Many  growers 
have  tried  hard  with  it,  but  now  that  the  charm 
of  novelty  and  the  high  prices  have  worn  off 
they  are  giving  it  up. 

Among  light  pink  varieties  May  Day  is  the 
best.  Enchantress  Supreme  comes  next.  The 
blooms  are,  perhaps,  better  than  those  of  May 
Day,  but  it  is  not  so  prolific. 

The  most  profitable  deep  pink  variety  is  Mary 
Allwood,  two-year-old  plants  producing  large 
crops  of  bloom.  Salmon  Enchantress  is  preferred 
on  the  market  to  the  old  Rose  Pink  Enchantress, 
owing  to  its  improved  colour.  In  cerise-pinks, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  is  best,  with  Rosette,  of  a 
deeper  shade,  second.  Gorgeous  is  a  failure, 
owing  to  its  shy  flowering  qualities,  and  can  only 
be  a  success  at  exhibitions.  Winsor  is  one  of  the 
best  Carnations  ever  raised,  but  old  age  is  des- 
troying it.  The  new  Philadelphia  is  a  good 
variety,  if  grown  in  a  cool  house.  It  is  a  great 
plant  maker,  and  should  become  popular. 

In  heliotropes  old  Mikado  is  good.  Fair- 
mount  produces  some  very  fine  flowers,  particu- 
larly the  two-year-old  plants.  The  new  Bishton 
Wonder  is  also  a  good  variety.  Yellow  varieties 
do  not  pay  to  grow  for  cut  flowers,  but  Yellow- 
stone and  Sunstar  are  the  two  best  of  that  colour. 
Market  Grower. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLES. 

"Southern  Grower,"  page  85,  asks  how 
D'Arcy  Spice  syn.  Baddow  Pippin  succeeds  in 
other  parts  of  the  country-  I  regret  to  say  it  is 
not  good  here  this  season.  The  fruits  are  eat- 
able, but  they  have  scarcely  any  flavour. 
Last  season  it  was  remarkably  good,  both 
in  flavour  and  size,  and  I  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  its  merits  for  this  district. 
Probably  its  failure  this  season  is  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  spring,  when  everything  appeared 
to  be  a  fortnight  behind,  and  the  summer  gave 
no  opportunity  for  this  backwardness  to  be  over- 
come. The  thermometer  on  the  grass  was  down 
to  27  degrees  on  June  19 ;  July  was  much  worse, 
the  rainfall  being  3.26  inches  above  the  average, 
the  mean  temperature  3.54  degrees  below  the 
average,  and  the  sunshine  29.6  hours  below  the 
average. 

I  have  heard  many  complaints  of  this  variety 
being  a  bad  grower,  but  with  me  it  grows  well 
enough,  and  bears  well,  and  I  hope  in  the 
majority  of  seasons  it  will  do  much  better  than 
it  has  done  in  the  present  one. 

We  are  much  later  here  than  Southern  Grower; 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  now  at  its  best;  Blen- 
heim Pippin  is  still  very  good  in  flavour  ;  Wyken 
Pippin  is  at  present  remarkably  good.  I  re- 
member eating  it  in  October  in  Kent  many  years 
since.  One  of  our  best  flavoured  apples  this 
season  has  been  King  of  the  Pippins,  whilst 
many  others  have  not  been  so  good  as  usual. 
Cathlin  Pippin  bearing  for  the  first  time,  from 
grafts  kindly  sent  by  Dr.  Appleton,  resembles 
D'Arcy  Spice  in  many  ways,  but  ripens  sooner. 
IF.  U.  Divers,  V.M.E.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardeni, 
Grantham. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

Bv    T.   VV.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to  W,  R.    Lysaght.   Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Coelia.  — Coelia  is  more  or  less  a  botanical 
genus ;  nevertheless,  C.  bella  is  a  pretty  species 
that  flowers  at  this  season;  C.  macrostachya  and 
C.  Baueriana  are  also  in  cultivation.  They  all 
succeed  in  the  Cattleya  division,  and,  even  when 
not  in  bloom,  are  attractive  subjects.  After  the 
flowers  are  over  growth  begins  afresh,  when  re- 
potting may  be  done.  Ample  drainage  material 
must  be  provided  ;  Osmunda-fibre  or  peat  mixed 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  Sphagnum-moss 
forms  a  good  rooting  medium;  the  fibre  and  peat 
should  be  used  in  a  lumpy  condition.  When 
growing  freely  Coelias  require  plenty  of  water, 
but  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured  a 
little  moisture  will  suffice  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy. 

Chysis.-SucIi  species  as  C.  aurea,  C.  bTae- 
teseens,  C.  Chelsonii,  C.  laevis,  C.  Limminghei, 
and  C.  Sedenii,  have  completed  their  resting 
season,  and  are  now  about  to  start  into  growth 
afresh.  The  flower-spikes  are  produced  simul- 
taneously with  the  new  growth,  and  until  they 
are  seen  water  should  be  applied  sparingly,  but 
afterwards  the  amount  should  be  increased. 
Plants  that  fail  to  bloom  may  be  repotted,  but 
th>3  potting  of  the  remainder  should  be  deferred 
until  the  flower-scape6  are  removed.  Use  pots 
or  fairly  deep  pans  with  wire  hangers  attached 
to  suspend  them  from  the  roof  rafters  of  a  warm 
linus".  Very  little  drainage  material  is  needed. 
The  compost  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
loam  and  Osmunda-fibre.  When  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  fully  matured  a  small  quantity  of 
water  suffices  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Rest  th?  plants  with  Dendrobiums,  or 
place  them  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. -Soon  after  the 
blooms  are  removed  fresh  soil  may  be  afford<*d 
the  plants,  if  necessary.  Frequent  or  even  an- 
nual disturbance  of  the  roots  is  not  desirable 
if  the  compost  is  in  a  sweet  condition. 
Shallow  pans  are  the  best  receptacles.,  and  they 
should  be  well  drained,  as  S.  grandiflora  re- 
quires only  a  small  quantity  of  rooting  material, 
which  should  consist  of  Osmunda-fibre  or  peat 
and  a  mere  sprinkling  of  Sphagr urn-moss.  When 
in  active  growth  the  plants  should  be  staged 
close  to  the  roof-glass  of  the  intermediate  house 
and  kept  moist  at  the  roots.  When  the  small 
pseudo-bulbs  are  matured  v?tv  little  water  will 
be  needed.  Plants  for  seeding  should  not  be 
disturbed  until  the  capsules  are  ripe,  and 
must  never  suffer  from  dryness  at  the  root. 
Let  the  pots  be  well  drained,  and  use  a 
compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam. 
Osmunda-fibre,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of 
crushed  crocks  or  rough  sand.  Grow  the  plants 
in  the  Cotileyi  house,  and  keep  them  free  from 
insect  pests.  

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.   G.  Weston,  Gardener  to   Lady   Norihcote.  EasV 
well   Park,  Kent. 

Morello  Cherries.-As  the  Morello  Cherry 
does  well  on  north  walls  advantage  is  often 
taken  to  plant  the  trees  on  exposed  outside 
garden  walls,  but  they  should  in  no  case  be 
neglected.  The  shoots  are  often  trained  much 
too  thickly  on  walls,  and  if  this  practice  is 
persisted  in  it  will  eventually  ruin  the  trees, 
and  the  fruit  that  is  produced  will  have  no 
chance  to  develop  properly.  The  Morello,  ae 
distinct  from  the  Sweet  Cherry  varieties,  fruits 
best  on  healthy  ripened  growth  of  the  previous 
yeaT.  The  pruning  should  be  on  the  same  lines 
as  for  Peach  trees;  that  is,  cut  out  as  much 
of  tihp  old  fruiting  wood  as  '"in  be  spared  and 
fill  the  apace  with  young  healthy  shoots. 

Standard  Morellos.— Though  commonly 
trained  on  walls,  the  Morello  Cherry  may  be 
grown  successfully  as  small  standard  trees.  For 
such  trees  a  different  system  of  pruning  should 
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be  followed  to  obtain  fruiting  spurs.  This  is 
brought  about  by  constant  attention  to  stopping 
during  the  growing  season.     Shorten  the  lead- 

1  ing  shoots  to  about  6  or  9  inches,  and  all 
side  growths  at  three  or  four  leaves.     The  shoots 

I  will  eventually  form  spurs  which  will  fruit  well, 
and  the  slender  growth  will  not  be  so  pendulous 
if  pinching  is  carried  out  right  through  the 
season. 

Preparations  for  Grafting. -In  most 
gardens  there  are  inferior  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  and  others  that  do  not  fruit  successfully. 
Such  trees,  if  healthy,  may  be  headed  down 
for  grafting  later  in  the  spring.  This  also 
offers  a  capital  method  of  trying  new  varieties, 
j  as  the  trees  will  fruit  much  more  quickly  than 
young  plants.  Procure  the  scions  early,  and 
partly  bury  them  in  a  cool,  damp  border  till  re- 
quired, examining  them  occasionally  to  see  that 
they  aTe  not  molested  by  rats  or  other  vermin. 

The  Protection  of  Fruit-blossom  from 
Frost.— There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  fruit  blossom  in 
spring,  and  local  conditions  vary  so  much  that 
experience  is  the  best  guide  in  any  particular 
locality-  Owing  to  the  mild  winter,  the  earlier 
flowering  fruit  tr^es,  such  as  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  are  already  developing'  their 
buds,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  severe  frosts 
may  still  be  experienced,  measures  should 
be  taken  to  save  the  bloom  from  damage 
by  employing  such  means  as  may  be  judged 
most  suitable.  But  any  such  protection  should 
not  be  employed  until  the  flowers  are  just  aiboirl 
to  expand,  as  up  to  that  stage  it  will  be  much 
better  if  the  trees  are  left  fullv  exposed.  An 
excessive  us-  of  protection  would  probably  de- 
feat the  objeot  in  view — that  of  saving  the  fruit 
crop.  Heavy  permanent  coverings  must  be 
avoided,  as  these  would  t  id  to  make  the  bios 
«oms  and  growth  tender  and  more  susceptible  to 
injurv  by  cold  winds  or  frosts.  If  coverings 
can  be  so  arranged  that  thsv  maj  be  quickly 
■and  easily  removed  "ach  morning,  this  Will 
answer  well :  but  where  a  large  number  of  trees 
are  grown  this  would  take  up  more  time  than  can 
be  spared  in  present  conditio!  s.  The  most  con- 
venient method  is  that  of  having  a  light  protec- 
tion, such  as  thin  tiffany,  or  a  double  thickness 
of  fish  netting,  and  leave  this  hanging  in  front 
of  the  trees  till  the  possibility  of  danger  from 
frost  is  past  This  kind  of  co\^ring,  though 
comparatively  open,  will  ward  off  much  frost, 
and  will  also  allow  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  to 
reach  the  trees,  thus  keeping  them  in  a  tho- 
roughly hardened  condition. 


been  selected  for  seed-bearing  should  be  placed 
on  a  shelf  near  to  the  roof-glass,  where  they  will 
be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  When  the  seeds 
are  developing  the  roots  should  receive  plenty 
of  stimulant. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to   Lady   Wantage,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Canna.  —  The  plants  may  be  shaken  free  of 
the  old  soil  and  repotted."  Separate  the  roots 
and  use  only  the  most  promising  portions  unless 
the  others  are  needed  to  increase  the  stock.  The 
Canna  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots,  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  retain  any 
but  the  best  varieties.  Use  a  rich  compost,  one 
composed  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf -mould,  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom-bed,  and  coarse  sand. 

Begonia.  —  Begonia  tubers  aire  on  the  point 
of  starting  into  growth,  and  if  not  already  done 
they  should  be  shaken  free  of  the  old  soil  and 
placed  closely  together  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans 
filled  with  sifted  leaf-mould.  If  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  stock,  some  of  the  larger  tubers 
may  b?  divided.  Place  the  tubers  in  a  house 
of  moderate  warmth  until  growth  becomes  ac- 
tive, when  they  should  be  potted  and  grown  in 
a  warm,  moist  house.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
pots  or  pans  filled  with  fin?,  light  compost:  as 
the  seed  is  very  minute,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  fine  sand  before  sow- 
ing, to  ensure  it  being  evenly  distributed  on  the 
surface.  After  sowing  the  seed  cover  the  seed- 
pans  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  glass  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  till  the  seeds  have  germinated. 

Cyclamen.- If  afforded  proper  attention  the 
old  plants  should  continue  to  flower  for  some 
time  to  come.  Remove  dead  flowers  and  leaves 
regularly,  and,  as  a  precaution  against  damp- 
ing, do  not  allow  water  to  reach  the  centres  of 
the  plants.     Extra  good  specimens  which  have 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    William    F.    Rowles,    Gardener    to    Major    Hoare, 
Ellisfield   Manor,   Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Sweet  Peas.  — If  the  ground  intended  for 
the  planting  of  Sweet  Peas  raised  under  glass 
was  not  cultivated  last  autumn,  the  work  should 
be  done  forthwith  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
earth  to  settle  and  become  firm  before  the  time 
for  planting  arrives.  A  method  which  I  have 
successfully  adopted  when  growing  the  plants  on 
what  are  known  as  exhibition  lines  (scarcely 
perhaps  suited  for  war  times)  is  as  follows  :  A 
strip  of  ground  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  is 
marked  off  and  the  soil  for  a  foot  deep  is  thrown 
out  on  one  side.  This  is  then  levelled  somewhat, 
and  over  it  is  spread  a  liberal  layer  of  dung  and 
leaf-mould.  Another  foot  of  soil  is  thrown  out 
of  the  trench  on  the  top  of  this  heap,  and  this  in 
due  course  is  levelled  and  covered  with  dung  and 
leaf-mould  as  before.  The  bottom  soil  in  the 
trench  is  well  broken  and  manure  incorporated 
with  it.  The  heap  made  with  the  two  spits  of 
soil,  dung,  and  leaf-mould  is  then  turned  over 
from  end  to  end  in  the  same  way  as  when  mixing 
compost  for  a  vine  border.  When  the  turning 
has  been  completed  the  soil  is  shovelled  back 
into  the  trench,  firming  it  as  the  work  proceeds 
if  this  is  considered  necessary.  In  this  way  the 
manure  becomes  mixed  through  the  whole  mass 
of  soil,  which  is  better  than  putting  it  in  layers. 

Pricking  Out  Seedlings. -Seedling  Antir- 
rhinums and  East  Lothian  Stocks  need  trans- 
planting from  the  seed  boxes.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  move  them  early  to  prevent  the  shoots 
from  becoming  drawn  and  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  damping.  The  boxes  should  be  prepared  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  for  seeds,  with 
a  layer  of  leaves  in  the  bottom,  and  over  this 
a  few  inches  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould  that 
has  been  passed  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  in  the  boxes,  and  especially 
around  the  sides.  After  the  compost  has  been 
made  level  it  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  fine  soil.  I  find  it  easier,  instead  of  using  a 
dibber  for  making  a  hole  for  the  seedlings,  to 
use  an  old  weeding  knife  for  drawing  the  soil 
forward  to  make  space  for  the  seedlings.  After 
the  work  of  planting  is  completed  water  the  soil 
and  place  the  boxes  clcse  to  the  roof-glass,  where 
they  will  not  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
syringe.  

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Jakes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Exhibition  Carrots. -If  early  Intermediate 
Carrots  are  required  for  exhibition,  partly  fill  a 
deep  brick  pit  with  soil  of  moderate  quality, 
making  it  firm.  Bore  tapering  holes  with  a 
crowbar  2  feet  6  inches  deep  and  2£  inches  in 
diameter.  Fill  th  >  holes  with  a  light,  sandy 
compost,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  fer- 
tiliser and  a  generous  proportion  of  fresh  wood 
ash,  but  no  leaf-mould  or  decayed  anima' 
manure.  Lightly  press  the  soil  in  the  holes  with 
a  small  rannmer,  and  sow  several  seeds  at  each 
station  about  an  inch  deep.  Close  the  frame 
until  the  6eeds  have  germinated,  and  afterwards 
ventilate  gradually.  Spray  the  plants  and  close 
the  frame  early  in  the  afternoon  of  sunny  days. 
Afford  the  crop  protection  from  frost.  If  long 
Carrots  are  not  desired,  a  short  variety,  such  as 
Favourite,  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  the  usual 
manner,  subsequently  thinning  the  seedlings  as 
required. 

Lettuce.  —A  sowing  of  Lettuce  made  now  in  a 
cold  frame  will  provide  hardy  plants  for  trans- 
ference to  the  open  early  in  April.  Ventilate 
the  frame  freely,  removing  the  lights  altogether 
as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

Parsnips.— Make  a  sowing  of  Parsnips  when 
the  weather  permits  in  deeply  breeched  ground 
that  has  been  well  manured  the  previous  season. 
Sow  in  drills  made  an  inch  and  a-half  deep,  and 
from  15  to  18  inches  apart.     If  exhibition   roots 


ars  desired,  jnako  tapering  holes  with  a  crow- 
bar 18  inches  apart  and  of  a  suitable  depth,  the 
hole  to  bo  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground 
level.  Fill  the  holes  with  fine  sandy  soil,  press 
gently,  and  sow  a  few  seeds  an  inch  and  a-half 
deep  near  the  centre  of  each  hole. 

Long-Pod  Beans.— A  further  sowing  of  Broad 
Beans  may  be  made  when  the  weather  permits. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  double  rows  3  feet  apart,  allow- 
ing a  space  of  9  inches  between  eaoh  seed.  Some 
tion  will  be  afforded  the  seedlings  if  this 
sowing   is  made   in    shaJ  trenches.       If  the 

weather  is  unfavourable  or  the  land  heavy,  make 
the  sowing  in  boxes,  as  advised  on  page  33. 
Varieties  of  the  long-podded  section  are  the 
most  prolific. 

Shallots.— The  bulbs  should  be  planted  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Set  them  9  inches 
apart  in  the  rowc,  making  the  lines  1  foot 
asunder.  Choose  well-tilled  soil  in  a  warm, 
bhettered  spot.  In  such  a  position  the  crop  will 
be  n  mi  fi  i  l.i]  •  ting  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  -ili-  may  bs  utilised  for  some  other  crop. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,   Gardener   to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Late  Peach  Houses.  —  Push  forward  the 
work  oi  cleansing  the  houses  and  trees,  aud  tying 
tne  snoots,  in  order  ttiat  tne  trees  may  be  .n  a 
proper  condition  when  tne  time  comes  tor  them 
to  start  into  growth  without  the  aid  of  lire- 
heat.  S*ee  that  the  borders  are  kept  sufficiently 
moist.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  bud- 
dropping  is  drought  at  the  roots  in  winter.  Do 
not  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  too  high 
in  mild  weather. 

Melons.— Although  the  winter  has  been  mild, 
the  days  have  been  dark  and  almost  sunless,  con- 
sequently the  growth  of  Melons  is  weak  and 
dencient  in  colour.  In  such  seasons,  no  matter 
how  suitable  the  houses  or  pits  may  be,  the  plants 
grow  weakly.  In  such  circumstances  the  best  and 
safest  plan  is  to  sow  at  intervals  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  healthy  plants  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  fail.  Ineir  wants  in  the  early  stages 
are  small,  nevertheless  Melons  in  winter  need 
caretul  attention,  and  if  this  cannot  be  given  early 
they  are  best  left  alone.  Their  requirements 
ar3  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  80  degrees  and  a 
temperature  ranging  from  66  to  70  at  night,  75 
to  80  by  day,  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture,  a 
little  tresh.  air,  and  a  sweet,  clean  house.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  a  fairly  heavy  loam, 
lightened  by  the  addition  of  lime-rubble  and  a 
Uttle  charcoal :  it  should  be  made  firm  in  planting. 
Although  Melons  in  summer  need  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  at  this  early  season  the  roots 
require  very  careful  watering.  The  treatment  of 
Melons  grown  as  cordons  is  as  simple  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Tomato  :  all  the  stem  laterals  should 
be  removed  from  the  seed  leaf  to  the  first  wire,  and 
the  shoots  pinched  at  the  first  leaf  onward  until 
the  fruits  appear  in  plenty.  Attend  to  the  pol- 
linating of  the  flowers  as  they  appear,  endeavour- 
ing to  have  as  many  fruits  as  possible  to  set 
at  one  time,  so  that  the  required  number  may 
grow  with  uniformity. 

Figs. — If  the  temperatures  given  in  the 
calendar  of  January  29  have  not  been  relaxed,  the 
foliage  will  now  be  fully  developed,  and  the  young 
fruits  swelling  freely.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
allow  the  most  fertile  trees  to  carry  all  the  fruits 
they  show.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake. 
Judicious  thinning  should  be  done  before  they 
come  into  flower.  By  this  means,  Figs,  like  Brown 
Turkey,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  best  forcing 
sorts,  may  be  fed  up  sufficiently  to  ripen  two 
good  crops  of  fruits.  Feeding  is  a  very  important 
matter,  as  it  is  impossible  for  trees  growing  ia 
pots,  or  with  a  restricted  root-run,  to  mature 
good  crops  of  fruit  without  its  aid.  From  the 
setting  of  the  fruit  to  its  attainment  of  full  size 
is  the  proper  time  to  feed  with  weak  diluted 
liquid  and  other  stimulants,  gradually  increasing 
in  strength  as  the  fruits  increase  in  growth.  Suc- 
cession houses  should  be  closed  according  to  re- 
quirements, where  attention  to  watering,  tem- 
peratures, thinning,  and  regulating  the  growths 
should  be  given,  as  recommended  for  the  earlier 
trees. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden.    W.C 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
vould  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
thtir  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  mailers  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUINC  WEEK. 

TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    22— 

Roy.   Hort.  Soc.   Corns,  meet.    (Lecture   at  3  p.m.) 

Avkrsge     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  39.4. 
Actual    Temperature  :  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  February  17 
(10  am.);  Bar.  29.85;  Temp.  46°.  Weather— 
Sunny. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK 

MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY   AXD    FRIDAY— 

Hardv    Bulbs    and   Plants   at    12,    Herbaceous   Plants. 

Shrubs,    Roses,    etc.,    at.    1.30,     by     Protheroe     and 

Morris,   67  and  68.  Oheapside. 
MONDAY    AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose    Trees,    Shrubs,    Perennials,     Bulbs,     etc,      at 

Stevens'    Rooms,   38,    King  Street,    Obvent    Garden. 
TUESDAY   AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Nursery  Stock  at  Ottershaw  Nurseries.  Chertsey,  by 

order   of   Messrs.    Fletcher    Bros.,    by    Protheroe    and 

Morris,    at   11.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Palms,    Flowering    Plants.     Bays,    etc.,    at    1.30;    B2U 

eases/  Japanese    Liliums    at    3.    by    Protheroe    and 

Morris,    at  67   and  68,    Oheapside 
THURSDAY    AND   FRIDAY— 

Nursery   Stock   at  The   Common    Nursery,    Richmond. 

Surrey,  by  order  of  Mr.   L.  R.  Russell,  by  Protheroe 

and    Morris,    at    12. 
THURSDAY 

Special  sale  of  Roses,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris, 

at  67  and  68,   Cheapside. 
FRIDAY 

Established  Orchids,   by  Protheroe  and  Morris,   at  1. 


Gardeners  who  have  re- 
Frost  and  marked — and  who  in 
a^S.  the  South  of  England 
has  not? — the  prema- 
tuieness  of  this  year's  spring  flowers  and 
foliage,,  have  been  led  to  surmise  that 
the  frost  of  a  few  weeks  ago  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  precocity  of  growth. 
We  think  that  there  is'  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  surmise  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  propounding  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  frost  produces  this 
forcing  effect,  we  find  ourselves  in  no 
small  difficulty.  For  whereas  there  are 
many  striking  and  well-known  facts  which 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  frost  does 
assist  in  releasing  plants  from  the 
lethargic  state  in  which  they  pass  the 
winter,  science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
explaining  how  frost  acts  to  bring  about 
this  result.  As  Mr.  Evans  points  out  in  his 
interesting  communication  on  page  106, 
gardeners  actually  mfike  use  of  frost  as 
an  aid  to  sundry  forcing  operations. 
Rhubarb,  for  example,  "forces"  better  if 
the  roots  have  been  exposed  for  a  week  or 
two  to  hard  weather.  The  rapidity  of 
growth  of  retarded  bulbs  of  Lily-of-the- 
Valley  is  well  known  and  remarkable. 
Seeds  of  many  kinds  germinate  far  more 
rapidly  if  they  have  been  "frosted." 

Much  experimental  work  has  been  done 
of  recent  years  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America  with  the  object  of  discovering 
practicable  means  of  forcing  plants  to 
come  out  of  their  resting  state,  and  to  de- 
velop and  blossom  before  their  proper 
season.     Among    the    means    which    have 


proved  effective  are:  Etherisation,  warm 
baths  (submerging  the  shoots  for  some 
hours  in  tepid  water),  injecting  drops  of 
water  into  the  stem  beneath  a  bud,  water- 
ing the  plants  with  a  weak  solution  of 
nutritive  salts  (nitrates,  phosphates  and 
salts  of  potash),  drying,  keeping  plants  in 
darkness,  and  exposing  the  plants  to 
frost.  In  the  case  of  many  plants  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  awaken  them  only 
by  a  combination  of  several  of  these 
methods.  For  example,  it  has  been  shown 
that  to  quicken  the  Maple  into  growth  in 
December  both  drying  and  etherisation 
must  be  employed.  If  shoots  of  the 
Maple  are  dried,  by  means  of  a  current 
of  dry  air,  for  either  one  or  three  days 
and  then  etherised,  only  the  flower  buds 
open,  if  they  are  dried  for  four  days  and 
etherised  only  the  leaf-buds  open;  but  if 
dried  for  two  days  and  etherised  neither 
leaf-  nor  flower-buds  open. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from 
such  facts  as  these  that  the  resting  state 
of  plants  in  winter  is  a  complex  business, 
and  that  this  state  may  be  disturbed  and 
growTth  awakened  by  attacking  it  at 
several  different  points. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  form  a  mental 
picture  of  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
a  plant  in  its  state  of  so-called  winter 
rest !  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  resting  state  the  living  protoplasm  of 
each  cell  forms  a  resistent  outer  layer  or 
skin,  through  which  water  and  gases  pass 
with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  In  this 
condition  the  protoplasm  is  said  to  be 
impermeable.  There  is  also  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  owing  to  the  layers  of  cork  in 
the  stem,  carbon  dioxide,  produced  by  the 
cells  themselves  when  they  were  finishing 
off  their  active  life  in  autumn,  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  spaces  between  the  cells  of 
the  deep  tissues,  and  acts  as  a  narcotic  : 
drugging  the  tissues  as  it  were.  And, 
furlhtrmore,  there  is  ground  for  the  be- 
lief that  this  same  carbon  dioxide  prevents 
the  ferment  or  enzyme,  diastase,  from 
doing  its  normal  work  of  changing  solid 
starch  into  soluble  sugar,  and  if  it  exert 
this  paralysing  power  on  this  enzyme,  may 
it  not  also  exercise  a  like  effect  on  other 
enzymes,  the  activity  of  which  is  neces- 
sarv  for  the  growth  of  the  tissues?  In 
accepting  these  statements  we  must  picture 
the  cells  of  a  dormant  plant  as  cut  off 
from  water  supplies  by  reason  of  the  im- 
permeable outer  layer  of  protoplasm, 
as  drugged  by  the  heavy  charge  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  and  around  the  tissues,  and  as 
starved  by  lack  of  soluble  food-material 
such  as  sugar  and  other  substances.  An}'- 
thing  which  tends  to  break  down  one  of 
these  barriers  to  activity  may  aid  in 
awakening  the  plant,  but  if  several  of 
them  can  be  broken  down  escape  from 
winter  imprisonment  is  more  probable. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  a  low  tem- 
perature renders  the  outer  layer  of  the 
cell's  protoplasm  more  permeable.  For 
example,  in  a  severe  frost  water  escapes 
from  the  cells  into  the  surrounding  spaces, 
and  its  lodgment  in  these  spaces  may  be 
detected  by  the  rich  green  colour  that 
frosted  leaves  assume.  Furthermore,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Evans,  when  the  tem- 
perature falls,  starch  undergoes  a  conver- 


sion into  sugar,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  frosted  Potatos  having  a  sweet 
taste.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  a 
falling  temperature  favours  the  action  of 
diastase  in  producing  sugar  from  starch. 
But  the  presence  of  sugar  means  that  sup- 
plies of  food  are  available,  and  the  loss 
of  permeability  of  the  protoplasm  means 
that  that  food  may  pass  into  the  cell. 
Both  these  conditions  are  favourable  to 
growth,  so  if  the  plant  can  throw  off  the 
drugged  lethargy  produced  by  the  self- 
generated  poison  gas  (carbon  dioxide),  it 
is  free  to  resume  active  life  and  growth. 
Probably  with  the  loss  of  impermeability 
(water-  and  air-tightness)  of  the  outer 
layer  of  the  protoplasm,  the  carbon 
dioxide  imprisoned  in  the  cell  escapes,  and 
thus  the  cell  is  quit  of  the  anaesthetic 
action  of  that  gas. 

As  will  be  judged  from  the  foregoing, 
the  problem  is  complex  and  difficult, 
and  cannot  be  set  forth  in  simple  terms. 
Yet  We  gardeners  are  a  patient  folk,  and 
we  take  with  gratitude  the  partial  ex- 
planations which  the  men  of  science  offer 
us.  In  this  case,  though  the  explanations 
are  incomplete  and  not  altogether  free 
from  obscurity,  we  may  see — as  in  a  glass 
darkly — something  of  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  whereby  the  plant  escapes  from 
the  grip  of  winter,  and  something  of  the 
way  in  which  a  touch  of  frost  helps  it  out 
of  its  prison. 


Amepic»n  Volunteer  fob  Farm  Emoi  r>v- 
ment  in  Bpitain.  — The  cry  of  the  British 
farmer  has  been  heard  in  America,  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  correspondent  shows  that 
there  is  at  least  one  who  is  ready  to  brave  the 
seas  and  com?  to  his  assistance.  The  communi- 
cation is  printed  without  alteration,  in  case 
some  reader  may  be  induced  to  provide  the  ap- 
plicant with  the  opportunity  of  "  help- 
ing out  "  he  is  anxious  of  obtaining  : — - 
"  The  writer  is  fifty  years  of  age,  five 
feet  five  inches  in  height,  thirty-six  chest  ; 
in  most  excellent  health.  He  has  been  farming 
for  himself  or  others  for  the  past  six  years  ;  pre- 
viously was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York 
City.  For  the  past  year  he  has  had  charge  of  a 
20-acre  country  estate  at  Madison,  Conn. 
His  knowledge  of  farming  is  far  from  being 
complete-  His  knowledge  of  floriculture  quite 
limited.  He  knows  much  more  theoretically 
than  practically.  However,  he  has  managed  to 
operate  a  90-acre  place  for  himself  (specialis- 
ing in  fruit,  butter,  eggs,  and  honey),  with  a 
fair  degree  of  efficiency  and  success,  and  he  has 
had  charge  of  dairy  and  poultry  on  a 
200-acre  farm.  The  Madison  situation 
afforded  him  some  opportunity  also  in  land^ 
scape  work.  He  is  active,  careful,  inven- 
tive, resourceful,  systematic,  artistic.  He  knows 
how  to  direct  the  labour  of  others,  both  on 
farm  and  in  office  and  factory.  He  is  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  but  was  born  of  English  parents 
— his  father  from  Hants,  his  mother  from 
Gloucestershire.  He  is  and  has  been  from 
youth  a  total  abstainer.  The  reported  lack  of 
agricultural  labour  in  Britain  due  to  the  war 
inspires  him  with  a  desire  to  'help  out.'  He 
addresses  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  advise 
him  as  to  the  wisdom  of  crossing  the  ocean  with 
that  end  in  view.  He  has  none  too  much  money 
and  could  not  afford  to  take  the  journey  fruit- 
lessly.    Could  he  secure  employment .'!  " 

Loch  Lomond  Park,  Glasgow.-TIic  lull 
development  of.  the  new  Loch  Lomond  Park, 
acquired  for  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  will  be 
delayed  for  the  present  on  account  of  the  war. 
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War  Item.— French  horticulture  is  valiantly 
bearing  its  part  in  the  great  European  struggle. 
W'3  learn  that  out  of  500  old  pupils  of  the  Ver- 
sailles School  of  Horticulture  about  60  have 
been  wounded  and  another  60  have  either  been 
killed  or  are  reported  as  missing. 

Rubber  Onions. -The  news  that  a  consign 
ment  of  rubber  sought  to  gain  entrance  into  Ger- 
many disguised  as  Onions  does  credit  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrabandists.  Having  regard 
to  the  physical  properties  of  rubber  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  were  spring  Onions  ! 

Begonia  Mrs.  J.  A.  Peterson.— This  tine 
hybrid  Begonia  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar, and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  notable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  ranks  of  Begonias.  Mr.  Peterson,  the 
raiser  and  introducer  of  the  plant,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  place  it  has  already  taken  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers,  richer  even  than  those  of  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine,  the   ruddy     foliage    and    perfect   habit    of 


able  in  Sweden.  Reports  from  Germany  state 
that  stocks  of  seed  of  Spinach,  Carrot,  Brassicas, 
Onion,  Cucumber,  and  Peas  are  very  scarce. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  Germany  has  prohi- 
bited the  export  of  vegetable  seeds.  We  hope 
to  publish  shortly  a  statement  on  the  subject 
of  the  supply  of  seeds  in  its  bearing  on  this 
country. 

Drug-Production     in     Queensland.    Tin 

Hoard  of  Agriculture  of  the  Colony  of  Queens- 
land is  making  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  drugs,  of  which  a  shortage  is  being  felt 
owing  to  the  war,  cannot  be  grown  in  the  Colony. 
A  scheme  is  being  prepared,  and  ample  funds 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  experiments  will  be 
carried  out  on  practical  lines  in  conjunction  with 
the  hospital.  In  the  first  instance,  scads  and 
plants  will  be  imported  and  distributed  to  flu- 
various  schools  to  be  grown  in  the  school 
gardens,  choice  'being  made  of  schools  in  dis- 
tricts most  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  par 
ticular  plants.       The  products  from  the  garden 


throughout  the  tablelands  of  New  South  v 
where   it   bears    a  number   of    different    popular 
names.     South  Australian  and  '!  locali- 

ties of   Mueller  and   Bentham  belong   to  other 
According  to   Maiden,  there  are  thi"»e 
distinct  species  bearing  the  name   Stuartiana   in 
botanical  '.  I  uid  the  one  adopted  by  him 

is  th  *  third  of  the  series. 

Value  of  Home-grown  Timber.— The 
demand  for  timber  of  all  kinds  has  resulted  in 
greatly  enhanced  prices,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  returns  published  below  for  newly-felled 
timber  and  smallwood  on  an  estate  in  Sussex. 
three  miles  from  a  Tailway  station.  The  high- 
way is  good  and  the  rides  are  average,  but  this 
advantage  is  discounted  by  the  hilly  nature  of 
the  woods.  Ash  is  the  most  valuable  English 
wood,  and  the  best  quality  realises  6s.  per  foot. 
Scuts  Pine  is  in  great  request,  and  long,  clean 
stems  sold  for  Is.  per  foot,  and  as  there  is  a 
great  demand  by  match  makers  for  this  wood 
the    price    will    undoubtedly     greatly     increase 


- 
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Fig.  39. — "notes-prom  a  cotswold  garden  "  :  colesborne,  chi    residence  oi    as    h.  j.   glwes,  f.r.s. 

(See  p.   99.) 


growth,  all  tend  to  make  it  an  ideal  plant  for 
winter  flowering.  It  received  an  award  of  merit 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Decem- 
ber 21  last.  The  parents  are  said  to  be  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  of  which  it  is 
a  worthy  offspring. 

Poisonous  Plants.  —  We  learn  from  the 
Tropical  Agriculturist  that  in  Ceylon  there  exists 
in  the  island  a  curious  local  belief  concerning 
Gloriosa  strperba,  viz. ,  that  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  the  plant  are  transferred  from  the  aerial 
to  the  subterranean  parts  of  the  plants  during  the 
day,  and  vice  versa  at  night  time,  so  that  pastur- 
ing animals  may  eat  the  foliage  with  impunity  m 
daylight,  and  animals  like  the  pig,  which  dig 
for  their  food,  may  consume  the  tubers  after 
dark  without  any  evil  effects. 

Home-grown  Seed.—  The  Seed  World 
(Chicago,  Vol.  II.,  No.  17)  draws  attention  to  a 
movement  in  Sweden  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Government  of  that  country  in  order  to  estab- 
lish vegetable  seed  stations.  It  appears  that 
various  kinds   of   vegetable   seeds   are   unobtain 


will  be  tested  in  the  laboratories  of  the  hospital 
and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When 
by  this  means  it  has  been  ascertained  which  dis- 
tricts are  ibest  suited  to  each  plant,  and  which  is 
the  best  method  of  culture,  persons  desirous  of 
taking  up  drug-culture  will  be  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Board,  which  will  then  issue 
the  necessary  instructions.  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain plants,  such  as  the  Opium-Poppy,  the  Board 
will  probably  issue  a  special   licence. 

The  Genus  Eucalyptus.— The  lately  issued 
24th  part  of  J.  H.  Maiden's  Critical  Revision  of 
the  Genus  Eucalyptus,  plates  100  to  103,  treats 
of  five  species,  bringing  the  total  number  now- 
described  and  figured  up  to  132.  Four  out  of 
the  five  species  figured  in  this  part  were  first 
described  by  Maiden,  and  all  are  large  tie  s 
attaining  a  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  and  re- 
stricted to  Eastern  Australia.  The  fifth  species. 
E.  Stuartiana,  as  limited  by  Maiden,  is  a  some- 
what difficult  one,  with  a  copious  synonymy.  It 
ranges  from  North-Eastern  Victoria  to  South- 
Eastern    Queensland,   and    it    is    very    abundant 


before  long.  The  best  grade  Oak  is  worth  2s 
per  foot,  and  second  quality  Oak  from  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  9d.  per  foot.  Beech  varies  from  Is.  for 
the  best  to  9d.  per  foot  for  second-rate  trunks. 
Elm  is  not  largely  grown,  but  it  realises  9d.  per 
foot,  whilst  the  best  Larch  is  bought  readily 
at  Is.  6d.  per  foot.  Sycamore  realises  9d.,  and 
Spruce  6d.  per  foot,  if  of  fair  quality.  A  ton 
of  Cordwood  on  rail  fetches  14s.,  and  as  Cord- 
wood  is  green  and  heavy  a  ton  does  not  bulk 
largely.  Thero  is  also  a  great  demand  for  pit- 
props,  and  the  following  prices  are  paid  per 
100  feet  run  on  rail  : — 3  inches  at  top,  4  feet 
long,  6s.  ;  4  inches  at  top,  5  feet  long,  8s.  6d.  ; 
4j  inches  at  top,  5  feet  long,  9s.  :  5  inches  at 
top,  6  feet  6  inches  long.  14s.  ;  5^  inches  at  top, 
6  feet  6  inches  long,  16s.;  6  inches  at  top, 
6  feet  6  inches  long,  19s.  The  demand  for 
Hazel  and  Oak  sticks,  which  are  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
3s.  6d.  per  100  is  paid  for  sticks  which  measure 
.ill  -ut  1  inch  at  the  base  and  not  less  than 
^  inch  at  the  top. 
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NOTES     FROM     PARIS. 

Since  you  have  been  good  enough  to  continue 
to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
up  to  date  in  matters  relating  to  French  horti- 
culturists during  the  war,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  inform  your  i^ders  that  the  French 
National  Horticultural  Society  has  decided  to 
hold  a  general  spring  exhibition.  This  exhibi- 
tion will  take  place  in  tents  at  Cours  la  Reine 
from  May  31  to  June  5.  The  takings  will  be 
devoted  to  the  aid  of  horticulturists  in  the  in- 
vaded regions,  and  to  societies  which  are  suc- 
couring the  wounded. 

The  resumption  of  work,  and  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  meetings  take  plaoe  each  month, 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  exhibition  may  be  a 
success,  and  will  cause  a  revival  of  the  taste  for 
flowers  and  fruits  among  amateurs.  Indeed,  a 
general  revival  seems  to  be  taking  place  in 
horticultural  affairs,  the  seedsmen  are  at  the 
moment  very  busy,  and  buyers  of  nursery  plants 
are  fairly  numerous.  The  florists'  shops  have 
regained,  especially  in  populous  centres,  their 
pre-war  aspect. 

But,  alas !  the  empty  spaces  are  many,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  of  horticulturists  who  have 
fallen  already  on  the  field  of  honour,  and  the 
general  mobilisation  which  has  oaDed  to  the 
Colours  all  the  available  men  from  19  to  45 
years  of  age. Thus  the  greatest  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  carrying  on  the  work  of  garden- 
ing, and  it  is  only  possible  to  do  so  by  means 
of  the  help  of  women  and  children. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  general  confidence  reigns ; 
everyone  is  sure  of  final  victory,  though  it  will 
certainly  cost  dear.  Horticulturists  look  for- 
ward to  a  new  era  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
after  peace  is  declared. 

Our  sons  neglect  nothing  to  secure  this  end  ; 
they  show  in  the  trenches  and  during  the  inces- 
sant battles  which  take  place  the  greatest 
courage.  Mention  in  despatches  and  the  War 
Cross  have  lately  been  won  by  the  son  of  M. 
Opoix,  head  gardener  of  the  Luxembourg, 
by  M.  Oravereau.  by  Sergeant  du  Genie  Ripard, 
the  son-in-law  of  our  friend,  G.  Schneider,  of 
London  ;  and,  last  week,  M.  Rene  Moser,  of  Ver- 
sailles, was  awarded,  in  consequence  of  his  acts 
of  bravery,  in  performing  which  he  was  twice 
wounded,  the  Military  Medal  and  the  War 
Cross,  while  his  brother,  Marcel,  has  been  made 
captain  in  the  17th  Regiment  of  Territorial 
Infantry. 

My  son  George,  who  was  at  the  time  of  the 
International  Exhibition  in  London  the  winner 
of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Cup,  is  at  present 
lieutenant  in  the  13th  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
commanding  the  Sanitary  Section,  Automobile 
No.  3.  He  has  obtained  the  War  Cross,  with 
the  following  mention  in  a  despatch  : — 

"Was  successful,  by  his  gift  for  organisation, 
in  performing,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  and 
under  repeated  bombardments,  excellent  work 
with  the  transports  of  the  Sanitary  'Set inn, 
American  No.  3,  which  he  employed  as  near  the 
front  as  possible  during  the  time  between 
December  21,  1915,  and  January  5,  1916."  A. 
Trufaut,   Versailles,  Paris. 


Publications  Received.  List  of  Seeds 
Collected  during  the  Year  1915  in  the  Garden 
at  La  Mortola.  (Ventimiglia,  Italy  :  Supt.  of 
La  Mortola  Gardens).— Bulletin  No.  344,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Studies  on  the 
Biology  of  the  Arizona  Wild  Cotton  Weevil.) 
By  B.  R.  Coad.  (Washington,  D.C.  :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.)  Price  5  cents. — Plantae 
Wilsonianae,  Vol.  II.,  Part  2.  Edited  by  C.  S. 
Sargent.  (Cambridge,  Mass.  :  The  University 
Press.)  Price  $2.50.— British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac,  191(1.  (London :  H.  Green- 
wood &  Co.,  Ltd.     Price  Is.  net.) 
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[The   Editors   do   not    hold   themselves   responsible    for 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Farm  Crops.— 

You  do  well  to  call  attention  to  the  extended 
use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  place  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (p.  91)  for  farm  crops.  I  know 
theirs  are  many  gardeners  who  manage  a  small 
home  farm  in  addition  to  the  garden,  some  of 
whom  may  not  have  had  experience  in  the  use 
<jf  eulphate  of  ammonia  on  cereals.  It  is  well 
known  that  nitrate  of  .soda  is  the  quickest  acting 
of  all  stimulants,  and  is  the  best  antidote  for  an 
attack  of  wireworm  in  spring-sown  Oats  when 
sown  on  ley  ground,  as  they  are  when  grass 
or  Clover  is  broken  up,  as  we  are  so  often  told 
now  to  do.  Directly  the  flag  or  leaf  of  the  Oat 
is  seen  to  turn  yellow  it  is  certain  that  wire- 
worm  is  the  cause.  A  top-dressing  of  1  owt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  will  immediately  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  Oat  plant,  enabling  it  to  spurt 
out  of  the  way  of  the  wireworm.  If  another 
hundredweight  is  added  in  two  weeks'  time  the 
Oat  crop  will  very  often  be  increased  several 
sacks  per  acre,  not  counting  the  increase  in  straw 
bulk.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  will  do  precisely 
the  eame  thing  if  a  trifle  more  is  applied  per 
acre.  The  great  point  to  guard  against  in  the 
use  of  these  quick-acting  stimulants  is  pro- 
crastination in  application.  So  many  postpone 
the  remedy  and  resort  to  rolling  the  crops  under 
the  impression  that  in  extra  firm  soil  wireworm 
cannot  spread.  This  is  the  greatest  myth  pos- 
sible. Many  farmers  are  loath  to  expend  a  little 
in  a.  sure  remedy,  postpone  the  attaok  until  "too 
late,"  and  then  bemoan  their  fate  in  a  poor 
crop.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
green  crops,  as  Mangold,  Swedes,  and  Turnips, 
not  forgetting  Potatoe,  and  is  often  recom- 
mended to  stimulate  a  thin  Wheat  plant  in  the 
spring.  My  expedience  lead®  me  to  say  that, 
while  it  changes  the  pale  green  tint  of  the  blade 
into  a  dense  green  colour,  it  has  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  Wheat  itself,  creating  what  is 
known  as  "blight,"  apparently  checking  the 
filling  of  the  corn  with  glutin  sufficient  to  make 
a  plump,  "strong"  sample.  My  experience  of 
ibis  was  last  year  on  a  thin  soil  overlying  chalk. 
E.   Molyneux. 

Nomenclature  of  Apples.— Although 
there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  of  late  years 
in  the  spelling  of  names  and  the  reduction  of 
synonyms,  there  still  seems  to  be  a  difficulty 
in  many  quarters  with  regard  to  the  spelling  of 
such  names  as  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Potts's  Seed- 
ling Apples,  Fondante  de  Thirriot,  Marguerite 
Marillat  Pears,  and  Count  Althann's  Gage 
Plum.  And  turning  to  synonyms,  how  fre- 
quently one  sees  Early  Victoria  given  as  the 
name  of  an  Apple  which  was  known  as  Emnette 
Early  long  before  it  was  sent  up  to  the  R.H.S. 
tinder  the  name  of  Early  Victoria.  Even  that 
otherwise  recognised  authority,  the  R.H.S.,  gives 
in  the  list  of  Apples  (Rules  forjudging)  Spen- 
cer's  Favourite,  or  Queen  Caroline,  whereas  the 
order  should  be  reversed.  I  have  long  known 
that  tnis  Apple  was  raised  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
named  by  him  Queen  Caroline,  and  if  confirma- 
tion be  needed  I  quote  in  condensed  form  from 
The.  Midland  Florin,  of  1850  :— "  This  Apple 
was  raised  by  my  father,  Mr.  Timothy  Brown, 
nurseryman,  Measham,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch; 
it  was  named  at  the  time  when  that  un- 
fortunate queen's  name  was  so  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.  Mr.  John  Spencer,  of  Ad- 
bolton,  procured  stocks  from  Mr.  Wm.  Wood, 
of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  renamed  it.  Later 
on  it  was  again  renamed  Brown's  Seedling. 
(Signed)  Timothy  Brown."  The  same  authority 
states  that  the  Apple  known  as  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling^ Normanton  Wonder.  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  still  called  Wellington  by  many  southern 
growers,  was  raissd  by  Mr.  Richard  Dummeller, 
of  Hop  John's  Hill,  Swepston,  Leicestershire. 
Mr.  Heafield,  of  Normanton-on-Soar.  obtained 
some  trees,  and  being  a  market  gardener  sold 
his  fruit  under  the  name  of  Normanton  Wonder. 
Where  the  "Wellington"  name  came  from  no 
one  knows.  In  contradiction  to  the  above,  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Dum- 
melow,  Titcombe  Vicarage,  Bruton,  Somerset, 
in  Which  he  says,  "  You  will  know  my  name  in 
connection  with  the  famous  seedling  (Apple) 
called   after   my   grandfather.       Now    we     fruit 


growers  have  not  the  least  wish  to  vie  with  the 
Kew  authorities  in  searching  out  names  long 
since  forgotten,  or  rather  generally  speaking 
never  known,  and  substituting  these  for  names 
with  which  we  have  all  been  familiar  since 
childhood;  we  set  a  bound  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  sources  from  which  we  obtain  information, 
but  1850  is  a  comparatively  reosnt  date,  and  I 
think  we  might  go  back  as  far  as  that  to  accord 
Mr.  Brown  his  due  in  Taising  Queen  Caroline. 
Emnette  Early  1  myself  journeyed  to  verify, 
and  the  R.H.S.  have  accepted  this  name  as  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Dummelow's  letter  is  dated  1911. 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  have  another 
"  m  "  inserted  in  the  name  of  the  Apple  raised 
by  his  grandfather,  and  thus  give  him  recog- 
nition after  the  years  that  have  passed?  A.  ti. 
Pearson,  Lowdham. 

Frosts  and    Vegetation.— The    answer    to 
Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston's  question  (p.  66)  :  '*  Can 

it  be  that  frost  has  a  Hastening  influence  on 
vegetation?  "  should,  I  feel  convinced,  be  in 
the  affirmative.  About  the  unusual  outburst 
of  bloom  since  the  advent  of  the  New  Year,  in 
this  locality,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  has  been 
most  marked,  both  as  regards  the  number  of 
species  in  flower  and  also  the  wealth  of  bloom 
on  some  of  those  species  (e.g.,  Pulmonaria 
angustifolia  azurea,  Saxifraga  apiculata,  and  S. 
Boydii  alba).  The  wet  weather  of  December 
and  early  January  was  of  the  sort  that  militates 
against  early  flowering ;  and  though  the  latter 
half  of  this  month  has  been  mild  and  balmy,  yet 
such  weather  often  occurs  here  in  January  with- 
out bringing  such  a  crop  of  early  flowers.  Un- 
less I  am  mistaken  it  is  to  the  dry,  cold  weather 
in  November,  with  one  or  two  frosty  spells  of 
unusual  severity,  that  we  owe  tnese  early 
flowers.  That  the  freezing  of  certain  plants  has 
the  effect  of  stimulating  sudden  growth  when 
the  plants  are  introduced  into  proper  growing 
conditions,  is,  of  course,  no  longer  theory,  and 
is  turned  to  practical  account.  Well-known 
cases  are  the  use  of  "  retarded  "  (i.e.,  frozen) 
crowns  of  the  Lily-of-the- valley  tor  forcing; 
and  the  practice  of  lifting  Rhubarb  roots  and 
leaving  them  exposed  to  the  weather  before 
forcing,  suco?ss  in  this  case  being  the  more 
complete  and  certain  if  a  drying  east  wind  or, 
better  still,  a  sharp  snap  of  frost  occurs  during 
this  time  of  exposure.  The  check  of  lifting  u 
growing  plant  is  a  factor  that  enters  into  th» 
question,  as  well  as  the  check  occasioned  by 
frost;  as  when  forcing  Swedes,  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  blanched  leaves,  and  leaf-stems  as 
a  substitute  for  Seakale,  roots  that  have  been 
harvested  and  stored  force  well,  but  growing 
roots  just  lifted  do  not  succeed.  Suggestions 
from  the  agricultural  chemist  as  to  what 
change  in  the  plant  the  frost  sets  up,  and  that 
leads  to  growth,  would  be  interesting.  I  take 
it  to  be  a  chemical  question,  akin  to  the  fact 
that  frost  imparts  a  sweet  taste  to  Potatos ; 
such  sweetening  being  due  to  the  transformation 
of  starch  into  sugar,  a  change  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  is  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary to  fresh  growth.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
plants  that  were  in  flower  out-of-doors  here  in 
January,  in  a  site  that  is  by  no  means  a  specially 
early  one.  It  is  not  often  that  Saxifraga  apicu- 
lata, S.  Boydii  alba  and  S.  Burseriana  Gloria 
are  past  their  best,  or  FoTsythia  suspensa, 
Rhododendron  praecox  and  Muscari  azureum 
well  in  flower,  by  the  end  of  January.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  two  Pul- 
monarias  named  in  the  following  list  were 
well  out  before  any  others  in  a  representative 
collection  : — Helleborus  niger,  H.  orientalis 
vars ;  Erica  mediterranea,  E.  m.  hybrida,  E.  ar- 
borea,  E.  alpina,  E.  carnea  and  E.  c.  alba ; 
Coronilla  glauca ;  Garrya  elliptica ;  Petasites 
fragrans ;  Saxifraga  apiculata,  S.  Boydii  alba, 
S.  Burseriana,  S.  B.  Gloria,  S.  Elizabethae,  S. 
sancta,  S.  Cherry  Trees,  S.  Paulinae,  S. 
Salomonii,  and  some  of  Megasea  section ; 
Hepaticas ;  Daphne  Mezereum  and  its  variety 
album ;  Arabis  rosea ;  Lithospermum  prostra- 
tuni;  Eranthis  hyemalis ;  Polyanthuses;  Daisv 
Dresden  China;  "Phlox  G.  F.  Wilson;  seed- 
ling Viola;  Jasminum  nudiflorum;  Salix 
pruinosa ;  Pulmonarias  angustifolia  azurea. 
rubra,  alba  and  rosea ;  Anemone  blanda ; 
Draba  scabra ;  Omphalodes  verna ;  Muscari 
azureum  and  Heavenly  Blue ;  Polygala  Chamae- 
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buxus,  var.  purpurea ;  Soldanella  alpina ;  Ber- 
beris  aquif olia ;  Cydonia  Candida;  Primula 
cashmiriana;  Anchusa  myosotidiflora ;  Aubrietia 
Wallacei ;  Corydalis  cheilanthif  oHa,  C.  lutea ; 
Forsythia  suspensa ;  Rhododendron  praecox  ; 
and  Synthyris  reniformis.  Harold  Evans, 
Llanishtn,  Cardiff. 

Garden  Economies. —Soon  the  long-estab- 
lished custom  will  be  in  full  swing,  and  men, 
each  astride  a  row  of  infantile  vegetation, 
will  be  busy  uprooting  by  the  Hundred 
Onions,  Carrots,  and  other  vegetables  de- 
voted to  premature  destruction.  Thick  sowing 
may  be  allowed  in  early  crops,  but  for  later  crops 
I  am  doubtful  if  any  of  us  sow  as  thinly  in  the 
.  rows  as  we  safely  might.  Transplanting  might 
be  adopted  with  the  best  results  at  a.  lessened 
expenditure  of  labour  for  several  crops.  I  always 
transplant  Onions,  Parsley,  Lettuces  and  Endive 
at  least  1  foot  apart.  I  do  not  invariably  trans- 
plant Cauliflower,  because  here  it  succeeds 
better  when  sown  where  it  is  to  grow,  but  three 
seeds  dropped  at  each  station  produce  enougn 
plants.  There  is  a  deeply  rooted  belief 
that  the  Brassicas  succeed  better  when 
pricked  out  and  finally  transplanted  with  balls 
of  soil.  This,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  expenditure  of  considerable  labour, 
compared  with  that  involved  in  planting  from 
the  seed-bed.  It  is  really  largely  a  question  of 
thin  seeding  and  planting  out  before  the  seedlings 
have  become  drawn.  Planting  at  the  proper 
stage  is  advantageous  in  two  ways.  It 
saves  time,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  work  in  hand. 
Every  gardener  ought  to  be  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  that  he  should  not 
feel  at  ease  when  it  happens  that  particular  jobs 
are  delayed.  In  these  special  times  it  is  far  better 
to  let  unimportant  work  stand  over  altogether 
than  to  heap  up  arrears  in  essentials,  'with  their 
consequent  worries.  The  other  way  in  which 
catching  crops  at  the  pi'oper  stage  is  seen  to  ad- 
vantage is  in  the  behaviour  of  the  crops  them- 
selves. A  batch  of  plants  transplanted  correctly 
as  to  date  and  another  batch  delayed  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  display  such  a  diversity  in  appear- 
ance to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  that  they 
might  be  taken  to  be  separate  crops.  This,  it  may 
be  noted,  applies  to  gardening  of  every  kind,  and 
it  was  the  principle  on  which  the  late  Thomas 
Baines  produced  so  rapidly  splendid  specimens  of 
hard-wooded  plants.  An  enormous  amount  of 
routine  labour  was  dispensed  with  here  last  year  in 
the  keeping  of  borders  and  beds  in  the  one  item 
of  supporting  tall  plants.  Usually  thousands  of 
stakes  are  used,  but  in  this  instance  only  a  few, 
to  support  Paeonies.  It  became  evident  that  to 
flower-garden  as  in  previous  years  would  mean 
that  out-of-door  work  as  a  whole  would  become 
dislocated,  so  no  tall  plants  were  set  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  the  herbaceous  things  that  called  for 
support,  including  Hollyhocks  and  Delphiniums, 
were  cut  before  arriving  at  the  stage  where 
stacking  became  imperative.  I  expected  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  amount  of  bloom,  but  the 
plants  pulled  themselves  together  and  produced 
such  an  abundance  of  side  shoots  and  new 
growths  as  to  compensate  for  tho6e  lost.  The 
cutting  over  was  quickly  effected  by  means  of 
hedge  shears,  and  the  clippings  being  soft  and 
the  plants  almost  touching  each  other,  they  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  left  to  wither  in  obscurity. 
When  autumn  came  there  wa6  again  a  great 
saving  in  cleaning  up,  inasmuch  as  the  withering 
material  could  he  cut  over  without  the  usual 
labour  incurred  in  first  removing  ties  and  stakes. 
I,  like  many  more,  hoped  that  we  should  return 
this  year  to  normal  conditions,  but  we  have  to 
face  the  future  with  the  expectation  of  a  staff 
still  further  reduced.  In  the  flower  garden  (for 
I  hope  still  to  fill  the  beds),  besides  Dahlias, 
Begonias,  Violas,  Pentstemons,  and  such  easily 
produced  things  as  Lobelia  and  Ageratum,  such 
dwarf  hardy  annuals  will  be  us°d  as  Siponaria 
calabrica  and  its  white  variety,  Silene  Armeria, 
Godetia  Schaminii  fl.pl.,  Salvia  Horminum,  Mari- 
golds, Cornflower,  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  Alonsoas. 
and  Prince's  Feather.  On  poor  soils  Dwarf 
Nasturtiums  are  splendid.  I  furnished  a  long 
border  with  a  lovely  variety  last  year ;  but  though 
the  ground  had  not  been  dug,  the  plants  grew 
too  strongly  to  be  floriferous.  It  is  worth  keep- 
ing  in   mind   that  a   reduction   in    the  number 


of  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  garden  plants  tends 
to  the  facility  of  working  a  garden.  The  custom 
of  heaping  up  varieties  has,  indeed,  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  provided  the  cream  be  skimmed  off 
the  weak  stuff,  and  enough  of  the  best  grown. 
B.   P.    Brotherston. 


SOCIETIES 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

February  1. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  this  date.  The  president,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Pirie,  delivered  the  opening  address  for 
the  session,  taking  as  his  subject  "  Progress  in 
Horticulture,"  and  he  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
revolution  which  had  been  brought  about  in 
gardening  by  the  great  improvement  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  the  Rose,  and  florists'  flowers, 
like  the  Sweet  Pea,  Antirrhinum  and  Carna- 
tion, and  to  the  great  advances  which  had  been 
made  in  the  general  knowledge  of  winter  washes 
and  sprays  for  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  use  of 
artificial  manures.  In  dealing  with  the  teaching 
of  horticulture,  he  emphasised  the  advantages 
which  young  gardeners  now  enjoyed  as  compared 
with  former  generations  in  the  acquirement  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific  side  of 
their  work,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  good 
work  which  the  horticultural  societies  were  doing 
in  promoting  lectures  and  discussions  among  the 
members,  and  to  the  great  service  which  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  rendered  to  the 
country   in   the  past  in  botanical  exploration. 

The  exhibits  were  Primula  stellata  varieties 
Lord  Roberts  and  Coral  Pink,  and  two  seed- 
lings ;  P.  malacoides  and  P.  m.  alba  :  and 
Chrysanthemum  Red  Chief,  from  the  Edinburgh 
Public  Parks  Department.  This  last-named  plant 
was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate. 


ELSTREE    HORTICULTURAL. 

February  9.— The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  mas  held  on  the  9th  inst.  at  the  Church 
Room,  Elstree.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  presided.  Although  the 
day  of  the  show  last  year  was  very  wet,  the 
report  of  the  Society  showed  that  it  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  had  a  cash  balance  of 
£43  3s. 

The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  Society  granted  a 
donation  of  £10  10s.  to  the  blind  soldiers,  St. 
Dunstan's.  in  the  year  1915. 

The  chairman  appealed  to  the  members  to 
Stand  loyally  by  the  Society  at  this  difficult 
time,  and  to  do' their  best,  by  introducing  new 
members  and  in  every  other  possible  way.  to 
enable  the  Society  to  continue  and  extend  its 
activities. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  summer 
show  on  Wednesday,  July  12,  1916.  The  follow- 
ing officers  w<?re  then  elected: — President,  the 
Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs;  treasurer,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  T. 
Eales ;  horn  secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pritchard. 


ROYAL    SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTURAL. 

February  5. — The  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society- 
was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
on  this  date.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart.,  of 
Lochnaw,  the  senior  vice-president,  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Colonel  Stirling  of 
Keir,  who  is  on  active  service,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scot- 
land was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sutherland. 

The  report  by  the  Council  stated  that  the 
Society's  Roll  of  Honour  to  date  numbered  181, 
eight  of  whom  had  been  killed  in  action  or 
fatally  wounded.  The  membership  of  the 
Society  stood  at  1,380,  a  decrease  of  50  on  the 
previous  year.  The  Council  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Government  regarding  the 
employment  in  afforestation  and  small  holdings 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  returning  from  the  war, 
and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  had  replied  that 
at  present  no  actual  scheme  had  been  submitted 
which  would  provide  for  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  on  a  scale 
of  expenditure  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 


national  finances  was  likely  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Treasury.  The  financial  statement  showed 
that  the  income  was  £603,  and  that  the  funds 
amounted  to  £1,579. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  was  unanimously  elected 
president.  In  returning  thanks  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  Sir  Andrew  expressed  the 
hope  that  during  the  year  of  his  office  they 
would  see  some  definite  advance  in  forestry. 
The  war  had  brought  the  question  into  greater 
prominence,  and  we  were  realising  to  what  an 
extent  we  had  been  dependent  on  foreign  tim- 
ber, and  how  inadequate  were  our  home  sup- 
plies. The  demand  for  home-grown  timber  was 
now  so  great  that  it  could  only  be  met  by  drawing 
on  our  caipital.  Exactly  the  same  thing  occurred 
in  the  Napoleonic  ware  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  many  of  our  old  Scots  Pine  forests  were 
cut  down.  Some  of  these  had  sprung  up  again 
by  natural  regeneration,  but  this  was  unlikely 
to  occur  in  the  case  of  those  being  cut  dowii 
now,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  be  induced  thereby  to  pay  more  attn 
to  forestry  than  it  had  done  in  the  past.  The  State 
had  still  to  prove  that  it  was  a  genuine  convert 
to  forestry,  and  he  did  not  think  it  could  prove 
it  better  than  by  starting  the  work  of  planting 
itself.  Mr.  Sutherland  did  not.  think  that  tin1 
question  of  afforestation  should  be  pressed  ton 
strongly  at  the  present  time.  It  meant  a  very 
heavy  expenditure,  and  money  was  not  easily 
found  at  present.  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell 
said  he  thought  the  country  would  be  more  than 
foolish  if  it  did  not  take  steps  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  put  itself  right  regarding 
supplies  of  timber.  Proper  areas  should  now 
be  marked  down  and  preliminary  arrangements 
made  so  that  at  short  notice  the  work  could  be 
undertaken. 


©bituar\>. 

Canon  Ellacombe.  (see  last  issue,  p.  97). 
— The  death  of  Canon  Ellacombe,  of  Bitton, 
on  February  7,  at  the  age  of  94,  will 
be  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him, 
for  I  can  truly  say  that  during  a  friend- 
ship of  40  years  I  never  heard  an  ill  word 
said  of  him  by  anyone,  or  of  anyone  by  him- 
self, and  his  friends  were  very  many.  However 
far  I  look  back  to  find  a  clergyman  who  was 
his  equal  as  a  gardener  or  as  a  writer  on  horti- 
cultural subjects,  I  cannot  think  of  one,  and 
certainly  there  has  been  no  private  garden  large 
or  small  which  during  so  long  a  period  has 
afforded  so  much  pleasure  and  interest  to 
so  many  people  as  the  one  at  Bitton, 
in  which  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours  with 
a  man  whose  like  ws  shall  not  see  again.  One 
of  its  features  was  that  its  owner  had  no 
speciality  though  he  had  the  best  of  everything 
tnat  will  live  in  the  open  air;  he  was  equally 
fond  of  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  bulbs, 
which  were  grown  without  much  order  wherever 
space  could  be  found  to  plant  them.  The  want 
of  space  was  the  chief  reason  why  there  were 
not  more ;  but  in  the  compass  of  perhaps  half  an 
acre,  including  the  vegetable  garden,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  so  groat  a  variety  of  plants  has 
never  been  grown  elsewhere.  The  soil  and 
climate  were  no  doubt  very  favourable  for  every- 
thing exoept  alpines  and  plants  that  will  not 
endure  lime ;  but  as  they  were  often  too  crowded, 
and  their  owner  was  continually  dividing  them 
to  give  away  to  all  comers,  as  the  soil  got  little 
help  in  the  way  of  manure,  peat,  sand,  or  fresh 
loam,  it  had  in  time  become  somewhat  sick,  and 
a  great  many  losses  took  place  among  plants  that 
require  more  cultivation  than  Canon  Ellacombe 
could  or  would  give  them.  For  with  all  his 
knowledge,  experience,  and  skill,  he  was  always 
rather  rough  and  ready  in  his  methods;  he  would 
move  plants  at  all  seasons,  and  though  he  pro- 
pagated largely  by  cuttings,  mainly  in  order  to 
give  them  away,  a  great  many  of  the  plants 
grew  rather  by  chance  than  owing  to  any  special 
treatment. 

There  was  not,  and  never  will  be,  any  man  who 
has  given  away  so  freely  to  all  deserving  visi- 
tors ;  for  as  he  said  on  page  293  of  A  Gloucester- 
shire Garden,  "  I  was  long  ago  taught  and  have 
always  held  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  or  keep 
a  large   collection,  except  by  constant  liberality 
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in  giving ;  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth,  was  Solomon's  experience,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  so  with  gardening."  Nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  to  go  round  his  garden  with  an 
old  friend  fond  of  plants,  always  taking  the 
various  beds  and  borders  in  the  same  order, 
always  as  anxious  to  get  knowledge  as  he  was 
ready  to  impart  it,  always  able  to  tell  something 
new  as  to  the  origin,  correct  name,  or  cultural 
requirements,  of  innumerable  rarities.  And 
though  when  I  last  had  this  pleasure  in  the 
autumn  of  1915,  I  could  see  that  his  memory 
and  strength  were  at  last  failing  him,  he  was 
just  as  hospitable,  just  as  courteous,  and  just  as 
anxious  to  give  me  good  things,  both  at  lunch 
and  from  the  garden,  as  when  I  first  went  round 
forty  years  before. 

Of  his  personality  I  need  not  say  much ;  a 
tall  figure,  slight  stoop,  and  grey  beard  were 
combined  with  an  active  mind  and  body  until 
he  was  long  past  70.  He  was  fond  of  society 
and  travel,  and  was  constantly  away  on  short 
visits   to    his    innumerable    friends.     I    well    re- 


form of  the  Deciduous  Cypress,  raised  by  myself 
from  a  seed  brought  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Marl- 
borough Pryor;  I  hope  that  Canon  Ellacombe's 
successors  and  the  churchwardens  will  protect 
this  tree  during  severe  winters,  as  the  only  other 
spacimen  that  I  know  of  similar  origin  in  Great 
Britain  is  at  Tregothnan,  in  Cornwall. 

Ellacombe  was  a  ready  writer,  and  had  the 
gift  of  imparting  knowledge  in  a  way  that  make 
his  writings  as  popular  as  they  are  instructive. 
He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  literature  as  well 
as  a  select  library,  and  used  both  so  well  that 
probably  the  most  generally  known  and  success 
ful  of  his  works  was  The  Plant  Lore  and  Garden 
Craft  of  Shakespeare,  which  was  first  printed  in 
the  Garden  newspaper  between  March  and 
September.  1877,  and  reprinted  for  the  author 
by  Pollard  of  Exeter  in  1878.  This  book  is 
crammed  with  classical,  botanical,  and  literary 
references  to  all  the  plants  that  Shakespeare  men- 
tioned,  and  as  Ellacombe  knew  his  Parkinson 
and  his  Gerarde  as  well  as  he  did  his  Shake- 
speare and  his  garden,  his  work  is  not  likely  to 
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member  his  staying  at  Colesborue  about  ten 
years  ago  in  company  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Strickland  and  the  Earl  of  Ducie ;  their  united 
ages  cams  to  about  240  years,  and  my  .mother, 
who  was  then  nearly  80,  declared  that  never  in 
her  life  had  she  met  three  men  together  who 
seemed  so  happy,  active  and  vigorous,  and  who 
enjoyed  life  so  much  at  such  an  advanced  age. 
This  she  attributed  largely  to  their  common  love 
of  horticulture.  There  is  no  space  here  to  allude 
to  his  activities  in  other  fields,  but  I  must  men- 
tion the  church  which  he  served  faithfully  for 
nearly  65  years,  and  which  was  restored  during 
his  father's  and  his  own  incumbency  entirely  by 
the  hands  of  Bitton  residents  and  workmen.  The 
roof  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique  in  being  de- 
signed by  himself,  and  constructed  of  American 
Pencil  Cedar  wood  which  he  purchased  from  a 
ship  wrecked  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  In  I  In- 
churchyard  is  a  young  specimen  of  the  Mexican 


be  improved  mi  or  superseded.  Companions  "f 
this  classic  are  the  "  Flowers  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  Milton,"  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

In  n  Gloucestershire  Garden  is  another 
book  which  came  out  at  intervals  in  the 
Guardian  during  the  years  1890  1893,  and 
though  it  is  a  charming  little  book,  written 
no  <lniibt  to  encourage  other  country  par- 
suns  to  grow  and  take  more  interest  in 
plants  nut  often  found  in  vicarage  gardens, 
it  does  not  coyer  so  wide  a  field  or  go  into  so 
much  detail  as  "  Plants  of  Shakespeare,"  and 
does  not  mention  many  plants  for  which  his 
garden  was  famous.  Though  Ellacombe  knew 
a  great  deal  about  plants  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  a  botanist,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
sort  of  botanist  who,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
Gloucestershire  Garden,  replied  to  a  simple 
question  about  some  flower,  "I  cannot  tell  you, 


and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  flowers."  But  he  never 
paraded  his  botanical  knowledge  and,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  same  book  when  speculating  on  the 
possible  use  of  the  nectary  in  Hellebores  and 
Eranthis,  "As  I  walk  round  my  garden  I  read 
in  every  plant  my  own  ignorance  of  its  real 
history."  A  list  of  plants  grown  at  Bitton, 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Janson, 
contains  nearly  3,000  names  of  species  and 
varieties  which  had  been  cultivated  there 
at  some  time  during  the  last  fifty  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  is  a  list  of  ten  plants  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  from  this  source,  of 
which  Rosa  Banksiae,  t.  7,171,  and  Rosa  incar- 
nata,  t.  7,035,  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
though  I  shall  always  look  on  Yucca  rupicola, 
t.  7,172,  which  I  have  succeeded  in  propagating, 
as  the  most  valuable  plant  that  I  owe  to  Canon 
Ellacombe's  liberality.  In  this  list,  however,  I 
cannot  find  the  name  of  a  very  rare  and  beautiful 
Rose  which  Mr.  Bowles  tells  us  he  was  taught 
by  Canon  Ellacombe  to  regard  as  the  parent  of 
the  Tea  Roses  and  to  call  Rosa  indioa  fragrans. 
Miss  Willmott  figures  this  in  her  Monograph  as 
Rosa  chinensis  grandiflora,  and  says  that  it  was 
first  cultivated  and  distributed  from  Bitton. 
The  107th  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
was  dedicated  to  Canon  Ellacombe  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  in  these  words  :  —  "  Allow 
me  when  adding  your  name  to  the  list 
of  recipients  of  this  modest  tribute  to 
record  my  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  your  venerable  father's  and  your  awn  in- 
telligent interest  and  zeal  in  the  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  interesting,  rare,  and 
beautiful  hardy  plants,  and  your  disinterested 
liberality  in  the  distribution  of  them  among 
horticulturists." 

He  was  buried  on  February  10  in  the  family 
vault  of  the  Ellacombes,  who  have  been  con- 
nected for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  with 
the  parish  of  Bitton,  where  his  father  held  the 
living  from  1835  to  1850.  He  leaves  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married,  and  two 
sons,  who  are  abroad.     H.  J.  Ehves. 

John  Garland.— At  Broadclyet,  Devonshire, 
<  o  the  7th  in8t.,  there  passed  away,  at  the  age 
'  i  77,  a  gardener  of  the  old  school.  Mr.  Gar- 
land had  been  for  42  years  head  gardener  at 
Killerton  Park,  near  Exeter,  first  under  the  late 
Sir  Jliuiiias  Acland,  and  afterwards  under  the 
present  Sir  Thomas,  retiring  from  that  position 
about  ten  or  twelve  year®  ago.  There  were  few , 
'f  any,  gardeners  in  the  county  of  Devon  better 
known  as  successful  exhibitors  or  judges  of  fruit. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Garland 
planted  the  first  tree  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
Pear  grown  in  England.  Under  his  manage- 
ment at  Killerton  many  of  the  earlier  introduc- 
tions of  Coniferae,  sent  home  by  William  Lobb 
and  distributed  by  Jame3  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
first  found  an  English  home  at  Killerton.' 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  Lapageria,  many  of  the 
Thuyas,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  other  plants 
w^'hich  have  enriched  English  gardens  were  cul- 
tivated at  Killerton  when  est  little  known  in 
this  country.  Alt  a  big  show  in  the  North  of 
England,  held  30  years  ago,  Mr.  Garland  secured 
the  champion  prize  for  vegetables  open  to  all 
England.  He  was  a  specialist  in  Asparagus 
growing,  and,  indeed,  a  clever  all-round  gar- 
dener. He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  one  of  the  largest  areas  in  Devon- 
shire. Mr.  Garland  did  much  useful  public  work 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  was  a  credit  to  the  gardening 
profession.     A.  S. 

H  W.  Ward. -Henry  William  Ward,  whose 
death  was  announced  in  our  last  issue,  was  born 
in  1840  at  Portarlington,  Ireland,  where  his  an- 
cestors had  been  engaged  for  generations  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  gardens  of  Lord  Portarlington  at  Emo  Park, 
and  after  some  years  removed  to  Scone  Palace 
Gardens,  Perthshire.  Later  he  was  appointed 
foreman  in  Lord  Sydney's  gardens  at  Frognal, 
Chislehurst.  Whilst  serving  in  this  capacity 
his  commanding  personality  and  abilities  attracted 
the  keen  eye  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  the  famous  Ham- 
mersmith nurseryman,  who  recommended  him  as 
head  gardener  to  Lord  Radnor  at  Longford 
Castle,  Wiltshire,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Penford. 
This  was  in  1871,  and  Ward  remained  at  Long- 
ford for  a  quarter  of  a  century.       During   his 
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time  in  these  famous  gardens  lis  brought 
himself  into  the  foremost  rank  of  British 
horticulturists  by  his  great  skill  as  a  cultivator, 
and  in  the  'eighties,  especially,  his  name  "was 
prominent  at  exhibitions  all  over  the  country. 
In  Lord  Radnor  he  found  an  employer  with  a 
great  love  for  gardens,  and  it  was  their  mutual 
pride  not  only  to  make  Longford  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  country  but  for  its  produce  to  figure 
conspicuously  and  successfully  at  the  exhibitions. 
Ward  was  not  slow  to  make  use  of  opportunity, 
and  as  the  flower  garden  at  Longford  was  of 
imposing  proportions  he  made  use  of  a  great 
variety  of  plants  for  its  embellishment,  dis- 
regarding the  fashions  then  in  vogue.  The  im- 
provement of  the  grounds  by  the  forming  of 
avenues,  planting  groups  of  ornamental  trees, 
making  borders  of  hardy  ferns,  and  the  erection 
of  summer-houses  went  on  until  in  the  latter 
eighties  they  were  enlarged  by  enclosing  eighteen 
acres  from  the  park.  Two  borders,  each  100 
yards  long  and  three  yards  wide,  were  planted 
with  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  and  in  many 
other  respects  Longford  was  brought  up  to  date. 
Indoors  he  grew  Orchids,  and  was  very  success 
ful  with  Tuberoses,  Eucharis,  Pancratiums, 
Richardias,  Camellias,  Oranges,  Begonias  and 
other  exotics.  But  it  was  not  for  flowers  that 
Ward  gained  his  chief  fame,  for,  although  he  must 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  pioneers  among 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitors,  being  successful  with 
incurved  as  well  as  Japanese  varieties,  his  forte 
was  fruit-growing.  Amongst  the  many  medals 
and  trophies  he  won  were  medals  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  for  Pineapples,  Strawberries  and 
Black  Grapes  in  1872.  The  list  of  his  successes, 
which  we  have  before  us,  fills  a  large  book,  and, 
as  showing  how  painstaking  and  methodical  his 
work  was,  all  the  items  are  accurately  recorded 
to  the  merest  detail.  In  the  early  eighties  he 
won  many  prizes  at  the  R.H.S.  shows,  and  there 
is  an  entry  "during  the  years  1882  up  to  1886 
(inclusive)  I  was  a  frequent,  exhibitor  of  vege- 
tables at  the  R.H.S.  shows."  At  the  famous 
Crystal  Palace  fruit  shows  he  gained  successes, 
where  he  entered  in  the  more  important  classes, 
such  as  those  for  collections,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Melons,  Pineapples  and  Plums. 
Besides  winning  at  the  Metropolitan  shows  he 
gained  many  successes  at  such  places  as 
Southampton.  Brighton,  Taunton,  Salisbury. 
Yeovil,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Bath,  Sherborne. 
Devizes,  Trowbridge  and  Weston-super-Mare. 
In  1887,  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  the  calendar 
on  "  Plants  under  Glass  "  in  these  pages,  he  was 
awarded  all  the  1st  prizes  (excepting  one)  in 
the  classes  in  which  he  entered  at  the  Taunton 
Deane  Show  (see  G'ird.  Ghron.,  September  3. 
1887,  p.  289).  The  way  of  the  show  bench  is 
to  the  judicial  board,  and  as  a  judge  Ward's  ser- 
vices were  in  frequent  demand.  During  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years  he  assisted  to  make  the 
awards  in  the  special  prize  classes  at  the  Shrop- 
shire Horticultural  Society's  exhibitions  at 
Shrewsbury.  There  were  other  sides  to  this 
versatile  gardener's  capabilities.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  design  a  plant  house  and 
the  materials  and  quantities  required  for  such 
buildings.  The  vineries  at  Longford  were  re- 
built under  his  directions,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  place  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  such 
matters  at   the  disposal  of  others. 

The  Tate  Mr.  Ward  was  a  prolific  writer. 
He  contributed  not  only  to  the  horticul- 
tural Press,  but  to  papers  and  periodicals 
of  many  kinds.  His  books,  Flowers 
and  Flower  Culture,  Potato  Culture  for  the 
Million,  The  Book  of  the  Peach,  The  Book  of 
the  Grape  and  My  Gardener,  have  sold  widely. 
The  last  has  been  reissued  in  a  second  edition. 

Mr.  Ward  settled  at  Lime  House,  Rayleigh. 
Essex,  in  1896,  as  a  market  grower,  specialising 
in  Tomatos,  Cucumbers  and  flowers,  principally 
Chrysanthemums.  'He  retired  in  October,  1914. 
and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  his  only 
surviving  son,  Charles  Edward.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  -went  to  live  with  their  only  daughter,  first 
at  Leigh-on-Sea  and  latterly  at  Rayleigh,  where 
he  passed  away  on  the  8th  inst. 


With  much  regret  I  read  of  the  death  of 

this  talented  gardener.  My  first  connection 
with  him  was  in  the  years  following  1880. 
when    I    met    him    as    a    strong    opponent    in 


fruit  and  vegetable  classes  at  the  Royal 
Southampton  show,  at  that  time  one  of  iho 
mest  siicccosful  of  provincial  displays.  Al 
though  such  .-.  strong  opponent,  the 
late  Mr.  Ward  knew  how  to  take  a  beating,  and 
wa--  at  all  times  a  thorough  Englishman,  most 
wishful  to  enlighten  the  inexperii  need.  As  a 
writer,   too,   in   argument,   he   einbiac'd  all   the 

points   that   go    to    mala     : pponerri    worthy 

of  contradiction.  In  private  life  he  was  sin- 
cere ;  his  welcome  was  at  all  times  exceptionally 
h  arty.     /'.  Molym  ux. 

M.  Viviand  Morel.- News  has  just  come 
to  hand  of  the  death  of  this  well-known 
French  horticulturist.  Beginning  life  as  a 
gardener,  he  was  for  a  time  the  sous-chef  at  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  the  Pare  Tete  d'Oi  at 
Lyons.  He  was  a  great  writer  on  horticulture, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Chrysan- 
themum, which  ran  through  several  editions. 
L'art  d'obtenir  des  varietfs  nouvelles  en  Horti- 
culture, and  for  thirty-six  years  the  editor  of  the 
Lyon  Horticole.  Hr  viae  -■  •  ulaiy  general  of 
th'  Association  Horticole  Lyonnoise,  and  pre 
siile.it  uf  th.'  s  iciete  Botanique  de  Lyon.  He 
u,-m  n  corresponding  membej  of  the  National 
Horticultural  ISooiety  of  France,  and  an  officer 
nf  the  Merite   Agricole. 

Dr.  Paul  Sorauer.-  We  learn  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Paul  Sorauer,  Professor  of  Phyto- 
pathology at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Deceased', 
who  was  76  years  of  age,  had  been  associated 
with  Professor  Hellriegel's  researches  about 
45  years  ago.  Later  on  he  became  a  director  of 
the  Phytopathological  Institute  of  Proskau, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Berlin.  Dr.  Sorauei 
chiefly  devoted  his  studies  to  the  diseases  of 
fruit  trees  and  garden  plants.  Among  his 
publications,  that  treating  on  plant  diseases 
[Handbuch  der  Pflanzen-Krankheiten)  met  with 
wide  success. 

Catherine  Hole.- On  Sunday,  the  13th  inst., 
there  passed  away  at  the  Fir  Trees,  Hawkhurst, 
Knit,  Mrs.  Catherine  Hole,  widow  of  the  late 
Dean  Hole.  While  at  the  Deanery,  Rochester, 
she  had  a  pretty  garden  in  that  old  used-up  soil, 
and  after  the  Dean's  death  she  settled  at  Water- 
ingbury,  near  Maidstone.  She  made  many 
friends  in  the  district,  filled  the  office  of  church- 
warden, and  did  much  useful  work.  Later, 
she  bought  the  Fir  Trees,  a  house  standing  in 
about  three  acres  of  grounds,  and  she  soon  made 
the  garden  gay  with  flowers.  Many  will  miss 
her  sympathy  and  kindness  Mi-.  Hole  had 
no  fewer  than  thirty-five  relatives  engaged  in 
the  war. 


MARKETS. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


DUMFRIES  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. - 

At    a  jneeting  of  the  committee,   held   m  Dumfries,  on 
tho   29th    ult..    it    was    reported    that    Provost   S.   Arnott 
had  agreed  to  again  accept  office  as  chairman;   an 
Mr.     W.    Edgar    was    willing    to    acoept    the    offices    of 
secretary   and   treasurer  in   room   of  Mr.   John  L.  Arm- 
strong,   who  desired    to    retire.     Mr.    Edgar   was    unani- 
mously   appointed,    and   Mr     Armstrong    was    m 
dially    thanked    for    Ins    invaluable    services.     The    meet- 
ing   agreed    to    offer    its    congratulations    to    a    former 
member,  Lieut.  T.    K.   Newbigging,   formerly   of    M. 
T.    Kennedy   and  Co.,  on  the  official    recognition  given 
to  his  distinguished  services  in  the  field.    After  a  full 
discussion,   it  was    resolved    that   no  show   be  held   this 
year,    but   that  a  sale  of   flowers,    fruit   and    vegetables 
be  promoted  on   behalf  of  war   relief  funds. 

BRISTOL      AND     DISTRICT      GARDENERS. 

usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
St.  John's  Parish  Rooms  on  the  10th  in»t.,  Mr.  H.  Wood- 
ward presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  The  appointed 
lecturer  being  unable  to  attend,  the.  evening  was  de- 
voted to  a  debate  upon  Bees,  Vegetables,  Orchids,  ami 
Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Hayball,  Curtis.  House,  and  Har- 
ford introduced  the  various  subjects,  and  the  dis- 
cussion proved  both  useful  and  interesting.  The  prizes 
offered  by  Col.  Cary  Ballen.  J. P..  for  two  Cypri- 
pediums  were  won  by  Mr.  Jennings  (1),  Mr.  Curtis  (2), 
anil  Mr.  Scott  (o).  In  the  points  competition  Mr. 
Baston  was  awarded  five  for  two  Dendrobiiims,  and 
Mr.  Blanchard  four  for  a  Cineraria. 

READING     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.— The 

fortnigbtly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
on  Monday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  president.  (Mr.  E.  P. 
Foquete  Sutton)  presiding.  The  subject  for  discussion 
was  "  Mushrooms,"  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Seldon,  The  Gardens,  Woodhatoh  House,  Reigate,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Redhill  and  Reigate  Gardeners'  Society.  The 
lecturer  gave  concise  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  manure,  the  making  of  the  beds,  inserting  the  spawn, 
temperature,  covering,  watering,  and  gathering  the  crop.' 
The  exhibits  in  the  "  Points "  competition  were  of  an 
excellent  character.     Four  new  members  were  elected. 


COTEXI  ty.iRDEX,  February  16. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Azalea.  white, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Camellias,  white, 
per  doz. 

Carnations,  per 
doz.  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.   bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra 
large   .. 

—  .Mai  in  a  i  son, 
per  dozen 
blooms 

Dink 

Daffodils.  per 
doz.    bunches 

—  Double  Van 
Zion    .. 

—  Emperor 

—  Golden    Spur 

—  Henry  Irving 

—  Princeps 

—  Sir  Watkin.. 

—  Victoria 
Eucharis.  per  doz. 
Freesia.     white, 

per  doz.  bun. 

Gardenias,  per 
box  of  15  and 
18  blooms 

Hyacinth.  Ro- 
man, per  doz. 
spikes.. 

Lapageria.  per 
doz.  blooms    . 

Lilac,  white,  per 
doz.  sprays  .. 

Lilium  longi- 
florum.  per 
doz..  long  .. 
short 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long.. 

short   .. 

—  lanci  folium 
rubrum,  per 
doz..  long 

short   .. 

Lily-of-the- Val- 
ley, per  dozen 
bunches : 
extra  special  24  0 


s.d, 


3  0-36 
16-19 


13-20 


3  0-36 


10  0-15  0 


3  0-40 
3  0-40 
2  6-30 
16-20 
2  0-26 

2  6-30 

3  6-40 
2  0-26 

16-20 


6  0- 


8  0 


4  0- 


s.d. 
8  6 

5  0 

6  0 

2  li 


6  0 
8  0 


6  0 
8  0 


i  i; 
4  o- 


2  0- 
2  0- 


-  special 

—  ordinary 
Narcissus,  Orna- 

luss.   per   (in/. 
bunches 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya 

French 

Anemone,  double 
pink,  per  doz. 
bun 

—  de  Caen.  mix., 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  mauve.  per 
doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Mimosa(Acacia). 
per  pad 

Narcissus,  Grand 
Primo.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  paper  white, 
per   pad 

—  Soleil  d'Or 
(Guernsey), 
per  doz.  bun. 


2  6-36 

12  0-15  0 

and 

s.d. 

1  0- 

4  0- 

2  6- 

1  6- 

5  0- 

1  6- 
8  0- 


Orchids.     Cypr 

pedium        ..    2  0- 

—  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum    4  0- 

Pelargonium.  per 

doz.  bunches, 

doublescarlet   4  0- 
Primroses.       per 

doz.  bun.       ..    2  0 
Richardias 

(Arums),   per 

doz 3  6-46 

Roses :  per  dozen 

blooms— 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington    .      —    — 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don      ..        ..    4  0- 

—  Liberty         ..    5  0- 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay     ..     —    — 

—  Melody         ..      —    — 

—  Mrs.    Russell     —   — 

—  My  Maryland      —    — 

—  Niphetos      ..    3  0-36 

—  PrincedeBul- 
earie    ..        ..      —    - 

—  Richmond    ..    4  0- 

—  Sunburst      ..    5  0- 

—  White  Craw- 
ford     ..        ..      —    — 

Snowdrop.       per 

doz.  bun.       ..    2  0-26 
Spiraea,      white. 

per  doz.  bun.      —    — 
Stock,    double 

white.         per 

doz.    bunches      —    — 
Tuberoses.       per 

packet.     24 

blooms  ..    —    — 

Tulip.     Darwin's 

mauve,       per 

doz.  blooms..     10-20 
Tulips.       single. 

white,  perdoz. 

bunches 
coloured. 

perdoz.    bun. 

—  double. orange, 
per  doz.  bun 

red. 

doz.  bun 
pink. 

doz.  bun 
Violets,  per  doz. 

hunches        . .     16- 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise.  per 
doz.  bun.       . .     4  0- 

—  Princess  of 
Wales..        ..    2  6- 

White     Heather. 

per  doz.  bun.    10    — 

Guernsey   Flowers. 

s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d 

Ranunculus,  red. 

per  doz.  bun.    8  0-90 

Barbaroux. 

per  doz.  bun.    3  0-40 


2  0 


:,  n- 
6  0- 


12  0 
per 
..  12  0 

per 

12  0 


15  0-18  0 


0 
10  0 
15  0 
15  0 
15  0 
2  0 

6-0 
4  0 


10-16 


carmine, 
doz.  bun. 


per 


3  0-40 


Safrano  Roses, 
per  packet. 24's 

Stock,  white,  per 
pad 

Violets.  Parma, 
large  bun., 
each    . . 

—  single.  per 
pad.  48-60's.. 

—  —  per  doz. . . 


5  0-  6  0 


2  6 


Cut  Foliage.  Sec  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  (Mai- 
denhairFern) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass).  per 
doz.  bunches 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails.  per 
half  dozen    .. 

—  —  medium, 
doz.    bunches  12 

—  Sprengeri    ..    8 
Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 4 

Carnation  foliage. 

doz.  bunches  4 
Grofon      foliage. 

doz.  bunches  12 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 5 

Eulalia  japonica, 

per  bunch    .. 


s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 


7  0-80 
2  0-46 

16-20 

0-18  0 
0-12  0 

0-  5  0 

0-  5  0 

0-15  0 

0-12  0 


Fern.  French,  per 

doz.  bunches      0  6-08 

—  common        . .    4  0-50 
Galax     leaves. 

green, perdoz. 

bunches        ..      —    — 
Hardy       foliage. 

various,     per 

doz.  bun.      ..    4  0-80 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bunches        ..  10  0-12  0 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes    ..  15  0-18  0 
Moss,     gross 

bunches       ..    7  0-80 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English. 

small  -  leaved    6  0    — 

—  French,      per 

doz.  bunches     10-13 
Smilax.  per  bun. 

of  6  trails     . .    13-16 


Remarks. — The  short  supply  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  re- 
sulting in  advanced   prices,   has  made  a  better  demand 
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far  Riehardias,  and  the  best  blooms  are  soon  cleared 
the  supply  of  Lily-of-the-Valley  i  s  somewhat  short.  There 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  single  and  double  Daffodils, 
and  Narcissus  ornatus  is  plentiful.  Fairly  large  consign- 
ments of  the  latter  are  arriving  from  the  Spalding  dis- 
trict. Roses  are  getting  more  plentiful  and  their  prices 
are  lower.  In  addition  to  the  variety  Richmond,  some  fine 
blooms  of  Lady  Hillingdon,  Lady  Love  and  Sunburst  are 
offered.  The  supplies  of  flowers  from  Guernsey  and  Scilly 
are  very  heavy.  They  chiefly  consist  of  yellow  Narcissus 
and  Daffodils,  which  are  offered  at  cheap  rates,  white 
Narcissus  Grand  Primo  being  in  demand,  and  prices  re- 
main regular.  The  non-arrival  of  French  flowers  on  Friday 
last  caused  great  disappointment  among  the  provincial 
buyers,  but  there  were  abundant  supplies  on  Saturday, 
which  had  to  be  offered  at  very  low  prices  in  order  to 
clear.  White  Stock  and  a  few  pads  of  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem are  arriving  in   excellent  condition. 


Apples— 

—  Albemarle, 
per  barrel    . . 

—  Californian, 
per  box 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per    bus. 

—  Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel     . . 

—  Oregons,    per 
box 

—  Wenatcb.ee. 
per  case 

Apricots.     Cape. 

per  box 
Bananas,  bunch- 


Fruit :  Average 

s.d.s.d, 


40  0-45  0 
11  6-12  6 
7  0-80 
20  0-25  0 
13  0-16  0 
9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 


Medium  ..  7  6-10  0 
X-medium  ..  9  0-12  0 
Extra..        ..  10  6-14  0 

—  Doubled      ..  12  0-16  0 

—  Giant  ..        ..15  0-16  0 

—  Red.  per  ton£20  0    — 

—  Jamaica,    per 

ton        ..  £16  0    — 

Chestnuts — 

—  Italian, 
bag 

—  Spanish, 


Cobnuts,   per 
Cranberries, 
case     . . 


per 

..  23  0 
per 

..  12  0 
lb.  0  5i- 
per 

..  11  0-12  0 


0  6 


Wholesale  Prices. 

Dates,     per    doz. 

boxes  .. 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case 
Grapes:  English. 

black,  per  lb. 

—  Almeria,    per 
brl.  of  60  lbs. 

Lemons,  per  case 
Lychees.  per  box 
Nectarines,  Cape, 

per  box- 
Nuts,        Brazils, 

new.  per  cwt. 

—  Coconuts,  per 
100 

Oranges,  per  case 

—  Californian 
Seedless,   per 
case 

Peaches,  Cape  .. 
Pears,  per  case  . . 

—  Cape 
Plums.  Cape 

S  trawb  err  ies. 

forced,  per  lb. 
Walnuts.  Naples. 

per  cwt. 


s.d, 

4  6 

18  0- 

1  3- 

21  0- 
9  0- 
1  4- 

4  0- 

70  0- 

22  0 
13  0- 

23  0 
6  0 

22  0 

3  0- 

4  0- 

8  0- 
70  0 


s.d. 

■  5  0 

20  0 

3  6 

25  0 

18  0 
1  6 

8  0 

75  0 

50  0 


10  0 

25  0 

5  0 

8  0 

15  0 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 


Artichokes. Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusal e  m, 
per  cwt. 

Asparagus.  Paris 

green  .. 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bag 
Beans.  Broad,  per 

pad 

—  Madeira 
BrusselsSprouts. 

per  i  bus.  ..  2  6 
Cabbage,  per  tally  2  6 
Carrots,  per  doz.  2  0 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  fan  .. 
Chicory,  per  lb... 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz 

French        Beans 

(Guernsey). 

per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb.  .. 
Greens,  per  bag.. 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  doz.  .. 
Lettuce.  Cabbage 

and   Cos,  per 

doz 


s.d. 
5  0 


3  6 

3  0- 

4  0-49 


4  6- 

6  0- 
6  0-10  0 

2  6  - 
4  6 
3  0 


8  0- 

r,  (I 

0  9- 

0  4 


10  0-18  0 


12  0 
1  6 


s.d.  s.d 
Mushrooms, culti- 
vated per  lb.      0  9-13 

—  Buttons        ..     13-16 
Mustard   and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets        ..    10    — 
Onions.  English, 

per  cwt.        ..  14  0-15  0 

—  spring,       per 
doz.  bun.      . .    4  0    — 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     ..        ..18  0-20  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag  3  0  — 
Potatos— 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb.  0  4!-  0  6 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun.      ..    0  6-10 

Rhubarb.  Forced. 

per  doz.         . .    0  9-13 

—  natural,     per 
doz 3  0    — 

Savoys,  per  tally  3  0-60 
Seakale.  per  doz. 

punnets  ..  12  0  — 
Shallots,    per    i 

sieve    ..        ..    3  0-36 
Spinach,  per  bus.    46    — 
Tomatos  : 

—  Teneriffe.  per 
bundle  ..  12  0-21  0 

Turnips,  per  cwt.  30  — 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bag  ..  ..16  — 
Watercress,    per 

doz 0  6    — 

H kmarks. — Apples  have  been  rather  scarce  this  week, 
witli  the  result  of  a  rise  in  prioes.  Pears  are  now 
confined  to  Onlifornian  Winter  Nelis.  There  will  shortly 
be  a  large  shipment  of  Cape  fruits,  which  is  estimated 
to  contain  37,633  boxes  of  various  kinds.  A  similar 
consignment  is  expected  to  arrive  on  March  1.  There 
is  a  limited  supply  of  forced  Strawberries.  The 
crops  of  Grapes  are  almost  exhausted.  Very  few 
Peas  or  Beans  are  arriving,  but  Seakale  is  more  plen- 
tiful, whilst  of  Mushrooms  and  Cucumbers  the  supplies 
are  equal  to  the  demand.  Rhubarb,  both  forced  and 
natural,  is  plentiful.  English  and  Valencia  Onions  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  price,  but  ordinary  outdoor  vege- 
tables are  plentiful.  E.  11.  R„  Covent  Garden  Market, 
February  16,  1916. 


3  0- 

0  10- 

2  0 


2  0-60 


3  0- 
1  0- 


10-60 


Potatos. 


Bedford- 
King  Edward  .. 

Blackland 

nun  bar 

Kent- 
Eclipse.. 
King  Edward . . 
Queen     .. 


s.d.s.d. 

4  6-50 

3  6-  4  3 
6  3-69 

4  6-50 

5  0-53 
4  9-53 


Lincoln — 
Eclipse.. 
Evergood 
King  Edward.. 
Queen    .. 

Scotch- 
King  Edward.. 


s.i.  s.il. 


4  B- 

3  9- 

4  «- 
4  6- 


4  » 

4  3 

5  6 
5  3 


4  9-53 


REMARKS. — Trade  is  still  rather  slow,  and  the  demand 
is  only  for  fubers  of  the  best  quality.  Arrivals  are  not 
heavy,  but  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  E.  J.  Newborn, 
Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  February  17,  1916. 


THE    WEATHER. 

WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  16. 
A  Fall  of  Snt>w  and  an  Exceptionally  High  Wind.— 
This  was  another  warm  week,  and  the  eighth  in  suc- 
cession. There  was  only  one  unseasonably  cold  day, 
and  but  one  cold  night.  On  the  latter  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  only  5°  of  frost.  The  ground  is 
at  the  present  time  4°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep  and 
2°  warmer  at  2  feet  deep  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell 
on  all  but  the  first  day,  and  to  the  total  depth  of 
li  inch,  which  is  more  than  half  the  average  quantity 
for  the  month.  Snow  fell  on  the  night  of  the  14tli 
covering  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  2J  inches.  There 
has  as  yet  been  only  one  other  fall  of  snow  this  winter, 
and  that  was  in  the  middle  of  December,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  J  inch.  During  the 
week  5£  gallons  of  rain  and  snow  water  came  through 
the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  and  5  gallons  through 
that  on  which  short  grass  is   growing.     The   sun  shone 


growing.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  for  4  hours  36  minutes  a  day,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  average  daily  duration  for  the 
month.  The  winds  were  as  a  rule  high,  and  came 
almost  exclusively  from  some  point  between  south  and 
west.  The  last  two  days  of  the  week  were  very  windv 
and  on  the  I6th  inst.,  the  second  of  those  days,  the 
mean  velocity  for  the  windiest  hour  reached  thirty-four 
miles,  making  this,  with  four  exceptions,  the  highest 
wind  yet  recorded  here  in  February  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  Tne  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  3  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  10  per  cent.    E    M 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS 


Mr.  C.  J.  Burgess,  for  the  past  18  months  Gardener 
to  G.  Blezard,  Esq.,  Cloverley  Hall,  Whitchurch, 
Shropshire,  as  Gardener  to  the  same  gentleman  at 
Wicksted    Hall,    Whitchurch. 

Mauice  Jones,  for  the  past  4  years  Gardener  at 
Codicotebury,  near  Welwyn,  as  Gardener  to  Major 
Bennett,  Sidebottom,  Rothamsted,  near  Harpenden, 
Hertfordshire. 


CorrupoTidenU 


Abies  nobilis  glauca  :  H.  B.  Beeton.  You 
state  that  the  plants  of  Abies  (not  Picea) 
nobilis  glauca  have  lost  their  leading  shoots, 
but  you  do  not  state  their  general  condition 
of  health.  If  the  trees  are  healthy,  the 
leaders  have  probably  been  damaged  by  birds, 
which  often  injure  the  tops  of  Abies,  Picea 
and  Pinus  by  alighting  on  them.  The 
growths  are  easily  damaged  when  young  and 
soft,  though  the  injury  is  not  usually  appa- 
rent until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  tie  a  stick  to  the  tree  so  that  it 
stands  well  above  the  growing-point ;  the 
birds  can  then  perch  on  that  instead  of  the 
tree  shoot. 

Azalea  :  IIr.  II".  The  dark  red  flowers  have 
most  probably  developed  from  the  stock  on 
which  the  plant  was  worked.  Although  the 
"  sport  "  is  not  superior  to  varieties  already 
in  cultivation,  you  may  wish  to  perpetuate 
it,  in  which  case  remove  the  other  branches. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  :  Edinburgh.  The 
cuttings  should  be  takan  when  about  2^  inches 
long,  and  inserted  in  sand  or  leaf-mould  in 
pots,  pans  or  a  propagating-box.  If  pots  are 
used  they  should  be  placed  in  a  box,  of  which 
the  bottom  has  been  covered  with  a  layer  df 
ashes,  and  the  surface  of  the  pots  should 
be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  which 
should  be  turned  every  day.  The  atmo- 
sphere should  be  kept  moist  and  close 
until  the  cuttings  have  rooted,  and  the  tem- 
perature should  be  55°  at  night.  Plenty  of 
warm  air  should  be  allowed  to  circulate  about 
the  plants  at  all  times,  to  prevent  damping  of 
the  leaves.  In  about  three  weeks  from  the 
time  of  planting  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted, 
and  should  be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots, 
afterwards  being  transferred  to  5  or  6-inch 
pots.  The  compost  to  be  used  should  consist 
of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  flaky  leaf- 
mould,  one  of  manure  from  a  spent  Mush- 
room bed,  and  one  of  dried  cow  manure,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  The 
potting  should  be  lightly  done,  and  for  water- 
ing, manure  water  and  soot  water  may  be 
alternately  used  during  the  growing  season. 
Overhead  syringing  is  not  advisable,  damping 
the  space  between  the  pots  with  liquid  manure 
being  preferable.     Do  not  stop  the  plants,  but 


allow    them    to    grow  naturally.     Fumigation 
is  always  advisable,  even  if  no  signs  of   in- 
sect pests  are  observed. 
Books  :  Subscriber,  Norway.    The  book  on  Cacti 
which  you  mention  is  out  of  print.     With  re- 
ference to  Alpine  plants,  you  would  find  either 
Bock  and  Alpine  Gardening,  by  H.  Hemsley 
(Is.  6d.),  or  The  Bock  Garden,  by  R.  Farrer 
(2s.),  useful.    Either  of  these  may  be  obtained 
from  our  publishing  department. 
Carnation   and    Coletjs  :    O.    de    V.    C.     The 
blotchy   appearance   of   the   Carnation   foliage 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
and    in    the    atmosphere    of   the   house.     The 
Coleus   leaves    have    been    injured    by    some 
external    agency  :    most    probably    deleterious 
fumes.        No   organic   disease    is    present     in 
either  plant. 
Late    Peaches    Indoors:     Reader.     When    the 
trees  are  in  bloom  keep  the  atmosphere  dry, 
and  pollinate  the  flowers  by  means  of  a  camel 
hair  brush,  or  a  rabbit's  tail  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  stick.  Unless  the  weather  turns  very  cold, 
with  much  frost,  you  need  not  fear  that  the 
blossoms  will  be  spoiled.     Should  it  be  neces- 
sary, a  few  garden  mats  thrown  over  the  roof 
glass    at   night   will   be   sufficient    protection. 
See  also  remarks  in  "The  Week's  Work  "  on 
the  cultivation  of   fruits  under  glass  in  last 
week's  issue,  and  on  p.  103. 
Names    of    Plants  :    A.    P.        Iris     reticulata 

Krelagei. 
Narcissi  :   Old  Bcader.     Your  Narcissi  planted 
out-of-doors     have     probably     failed    through 
being   too    much   in   the   shade,   and    the   soil 
being  too  dry.       The   roots   of   certain   Coni- 
fers,   including   Cedars,    are  more  or  less   in- 
jurious to  bulbs.     We    should   advise  you   to 
take  up  the  bulbs  and  replant  them  in  "a  more 
open  spot  away  from  the  Cedar  trees. 
Peach  Trees  Gumming  :   W.  H.    The  condition 
of  gumming,  or  gummosis,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  usually  the  result  of  unsuitable  cul- 
tural  conditions.     Badly-drained   soil,   or  soil 
which   is   too   rich   or  otherwise   uncongenial, 
may  produce  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  but  it 
is  -usually  considered  to  be  due  to  a  fungus 
or   bacterium,    following    upon    a   wound     or 
injury  to  the  bark.     Trees  worked  on  unsuit- 
able stocks  are  very  liable  to  gummosis,  but  if 
such  is  not  the  case  with  your  trees  good  cul- 
tivation   and    careful,  discriminating    pruning 
will  do  much  to  ward  off  attacks.     There  is 
no  known  cure,  but  with  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  the  trouble  will  gradually  disappear. 
Pollarding    Poplars  :     A.     T.     H.      Populus 
Tremula  is  one  of  the  very  few  Poplars  that 
are  unsuitable  for  pollarding,  more  especially 
when  the  trees  are  large.     Should   the  owner 
of  the  trees  be  inclined  to  take  the  risk,  we 
recommend  you  to  cut  the  tops  in  a  slanting 
direction,  and  dress  the  cut  surfaces  with  gas- 
tar.     This  will  allow    the  water  to  drain   off 
and   prevent   decay   from  attacks   of    fungous 
diseases. 
Stove  Plant  :   0.   de   V.   Charlton.     The  plant 
is   Aphelandra  aurantiaca,  a   native  of  South 
America.    The  species  requires  to  be  grown  in 
a   hot-house   or   stove,    and    should    be  potted 
in  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam  and 
one    part   peat,    with   the   addition    of    sharp 
sand.     The   pots   should   be  well  drained,  and 
the    plants    supplied    witji    plenty    of    water 
whilst    growing.       After  the  flowering  period 
is  past,   keep  the  plants  somewhat  drier  and 
cooler    for   a  time.        As   soon  as  they   show 
signs  of  making   fresh   growth  they  should  be 
repotted,   and    be   cut   back   to   within   two    or 
three  eyes  of  the  base  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.     When  the  young   shoots  have  made 
a  few  leaves  their  points  should   be  pinched 
out   to   promote   a   bushy   habit.      The   plants 
should  be  grown  in  a  warm  house  during  the 
summer,  and  be  kept  somewhat  cooler  in  the 
autumn   to     harden     the    wood ;     during    the 
flowering   period    in    winter    they    should    be 
grown  in  a  moderately  high  temperature.   The 
Conifer  is  Thuya  dolabrata. 


Communications  Beceived  —A.  T.  H.— H.  E.  S.— 
W.    J.    W.— W.    L.    O.— P.    J.    W—  S.    A — D.    0.    and 

H.  S.— B.  L.— Sydney  B.  Gdns.— W.  Ct— J.  S.— Constant 
Reader. 
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LAND    SETTLEMENT   FOR    SAILORS 
AND    SOLDIERS. 

AN  elaborate  scheme  for  the  settlement 
of  discharged  sailors  and  soldiers 
on  the  land  is  proposed  in  Part  I. 
of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  appointed  to  consider 
that  subject,  leaving  the  question  of  em- 
ploying some  of  the  men  on  the  land 
for  wages  for  the  seeond  part,  to  be  issued 
hereafter.  In  their  introductory  remarks 
the  Committee  point  out  that  they  have 
assumed  the  Government  to  be  agreed  that 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  to  in- 
crease the  agricultural  population  and  the 
supply  of  home-grown  food,  and  that  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  can  and  ought 
to  be  promoted  by  attracting  to  the  land 
suitable  ex-Service  men,  provided  that  this 
can  be  done  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  men  will  make  a  good  living  on 
the  land  when  they  get  there.  While  dis- 
abled men  are  referred  to  as  having  tlie 
first  claim  on  the  State,  it  is  urged  that 
able-bodied  men  deserve  similar  consider- 
ation. It  points  out  that  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  learnt  from  the  war  i 
the  extent  to  which  the  defensive  power 
of  a  country  is  strengthened  bv  its  capa- 
city to  produce  food  for  its  inhabitants. 
Similar  agreement,  it  adds,  is  enter- 
tained as  to  the  stability  and  physical 
strength  of  a  nation  being  largely  depen 
dent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  population  in  rural 
districts,  and  the  Committee  urges  that  a 
unique  opportunity  of  increasing  the  rural 
population  will  result  from  the  demobilisa- 
tion of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

So  far,  the  views  of  the  Committee  wi1' 
meet     with      general      acceptance  ;        for. 


although  most  of  the  men  to  be  discharged 
from  national  service  will  be  needed  in  the 
spheres  of  employment  which  they  left 
when  they  enlisted,  while  for  many  situa- 
tions have  been  actually  kept  open,  there 
will  be  a  common  wish  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  men  who  have  risked  their  lives 
for  their  country,  and  to  help  men  suitable 
for  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  career 
to  adopt  it  if  it  is  their  desire  to  do  so. 
But  whether  the  profitable  production  of 
food  in  the  country  would  be  increased  by 
the  settlement  upon  small  holdings  of  men 
unfamiliar  with  work  on  the  land,  includ- 
ing disabled  men,  is  another  question.  The 
Committee  endorses  statements  made  in 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
working  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  land  has  been  improved  since  its  con- 
version into  small  holdings,  that  more 
capital  has  been  employed  on  the  land, 
and  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
population  engaged  on  it  has  resulted. 
Although  evidence  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  statements  is  conflicting,  it  is  to  be 
Imped  that  the  claims  are  justified;  but  the 
Committee,  in  arguing  that  the  particular 
scheme  which  it  advocates  cannot  be 
well  carried  out  by  the  County  Councils, 
points  out  that  those  authorities  have  ac- 
cepted applications  for  holdings  only  from 
men  who  have  hail  the  desired  experi- 
ence in  land  cultivation,  and  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  capital  for  farming  the 
acreage  acquired.  The  Committee  would 
not  require  agricultural  or  horticultural 
experience  in  ex-Service  men,  though  it 
will  be  seen,  when  their  plan  comes  to  be 
described,  that  it  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  County  Councils'  in  relation 
to  capital.  Their  reasons  for  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  County  Councils  should  carry 
out  their  scheme  are  valid,  as  no  persons 
would  more  readilv  admit  than  those  au- 
thorities. While  they  would  welcome  any 
assistance  from  private  landowners  or 
voluntary  societies  in  placing  ex-Service 
men  on  the  land,  they  hold  that  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  that  purpose  must  be 
undertaken  in  the  main  by  the  State,  leav- 
ing County  Councils,  under  an  amended 
Small  Holdings  Act,  to  provide  for  men 
who  may  not  be  disposed  to  take  up  land 
under  the  Committee's  scheme. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  should  be  empowered  to  ac- 
quire land  for  State  settlements  by  pur- 
chase or  on  lease,  and  to  improve,  manage, 
sell,  or  let  the  land.  In  most  cases  it  is 
believed  that  land  will  be  available  by 
voluntary  agreement ;  but  it  is  urged  that 
powers  of  compulsory  purchase  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  Board.  Settlement  on 
the  colony  system  is  deemed  essential,  in 
order  to  provide  for  expert  guidance,  co- 
operation, business  organisation,  and 
social  amenities  for  the  settlers.  The  size 
of  a  colony  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances;  but  the  ideal  settlement,  it  is 
suggested,  would  be  a  village  community 
of  at  least  100  settlers,  including  men  with 
families,  unmarried  men,  and  men  en- 
gaged in  trades  subsidiary  to  agriculture. 
For  this  number,  if  the  colonv  were  de- 
voted to  fruit  growing  and  market  garden- 


ing, 1,000  acres  would  be  the  minimum, 
while  2,000  acres  would  be  required  for 
dairy  or  mixed  farming.  The  Committee 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
suitable  type  of  holding  for  men  with 
little  or  no  previous  experience  of  agricul- 
ture is  that  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable  hold- 
ing; for,  curiously  enough,  it  holds  the 
opinion  that  fruit  growing  and  market 
gardening  can  be  mastered  more  easily 
and  quickly  than  any  other  form  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  such  holdings  which 
could  wisely  be  created  immediately,  in 
view  of  the  danger  of  causing  gluts  in  the 
markets,  and  thus  reducing  prices  to  an 
unremunerative  level.  Some  authorities, 
it  is  added,  maintain  that  there  is  already 
an  over-production  of  some  market-garden 
crops ;  but  the  Committee  is  convinced 
that  gluts  are  usually  the  results  of  want  of 
market  organisation,  and  that  if  distribu- 
tion is  properly  organised,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable opening  for  an  increase  in  the 
home  supply  of  many  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  There  are  many  holdings  of 
this  type,  it  is  declared,  only  five  acres  in 
extent,  or  even  less,  on  which  the  occu- 
piers are  able  to  support  families  comfort- 
ably,  and,  without  employing  assistance, 
a  man  cannot  cultivate  more  than  three 
acres  intensively.  Small  dairy  holdings, 
devoted  mainly  to  the  supply  of  milk,  the 
Committee  thinks,  might  be  increased  in 
number  almost  indefinitely,  milk  being 
one  of  the  few  articles  of  which  the  home 
producer  has  a  practical  monopoly,  while 
the  supply  for  years  past  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demand.  The  area  proposed  for 
a  dairy  holding  is  twenty-five  acres.  The 
third  type  of  holding  is  a  mixed  farm  of 
thirty-five  to  fifty  acres,  comprising  both 
arable  and  grass  land.  Pig  and  poultry 
keeping,  it  is  held,  should  be  included  in 
each  "f  the  three  types  named  abore;  but 
the  Committee  does  not  recommend 
poultry  farming  as  a  sole  occupation.  At 
considerable  length,  the  Committee  gives 
its  reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  tenure  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
the  State  colonies  should  be  one  of  ten- 
ancy. 

It  is  proposed  that  men  devoid  of  ex- 
perience in  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
should  be  provided  with  cottages  and  gar- 
dens, and  employed  in  working  for  wages 
until  they  had  been  sufficiently  instructed. 
Land  would  be  reserved  adjoining  their 
cottages  to  form  small  holdings  for  them 
when  they  were  deemed  capable  of  manag- 
ing such  holdings.  In  the  meantime  the 
land  not  held  by  the  settlers  would  be 
managed  as  a  State  farm.  A  central  farm 
of  250  acres  would  be  permanently  re- 
served in  each  colony  for  the  employment 
of  men,  the  supply  of  horses  and  imple- 
ments for  the  small  holders,  and  other 
purposes.  This  farm  would  be  managed 
bv  the  director  of  the  colony,  under  whom 
would  be  a  practical  expert  in  agriculture 
or  horticulture,  according  to  the  character 
of  t\e  colony.  Instruction  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  wives  of  settlers,  to  enable 
them  to  assist  their  husbands'.  A  tho- 
rough svstem  of  co-operation  in  buvintr 
and    selling,    credit   banks,    demonstration 
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holdings,  women's  clubs,  and  other  social 
amenities  are  among  the  arrangements  proposed. 
The  equipment  of  the  colonies,  including  the 
supply  of  cottages,  other  buildings,  gardens  and 
fruit  trees  would  be  provided  under  the  scheme 
by  the  State.  Rents  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
coup the  capital  outlay  and  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, except  the  salaries  of  the  staff  and  the  cost 
of  preliminary  training ;  but  no  sinking  fund  for 
the  repayment  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land 
would  be  included.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rent 
of   a   fruit  and   market    garden    holding  of   four 


A  plan  is  annexed  to  the  Report  illustrating 
the  division  of  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  for  a  fruit 
and  market  garden  colony.  The  holdings  in  the 
several  sets  range  in  size  from  three  to  five  acres, 
with  land  for  extension  not  sufficient  as  a  rule 
to  double  the  area  of  each.  The  colony  of  1.000 
acres  is  divided  into  425  acres  for  holdings,  325 
acres  for  extension,  and  250  acres  for  the  per- 
manent central  farm.  Thus  the  average  area 
per  holding,  after  all  the  extension  land  has  been 
added,  would  be  under  six  and  three-quarter 
acres  per  holding.     Southern  Grower. 


Fia.  40. — convolvulus  cneorum. 


acres,  one  and  a  half  acres  planted  with  frudt 
trees  and  bushes,  with  a  cottage,  pigsty,  mov- 
able fowliouse  and  tool  shed,  would  be  about 
£24  per  annum,  and  that  additional  land,  with- 
out equipment,  could  be  let  at  £2  to  £2  10s.  an 
acre.  Similarly,  the  rent  of  a  dairy  or  mixed 
holding  of  twenty-five  acres,  with  cottage  and 
other  buildings,  is  put  at  about  £74,  and  land 
for  addition  at  £2  2s.  per  aore.  The  capital  re- 
quired for  a  holding  of  the  former  type  is  simply 
described  as  "  small,"  while  for  one  of  the  latter 
type,  twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  at  least  £200. 
it  is  thought,  would  be  needed.  Tenants  would 
be  expected  to  have  additional  capital  to  enable 
them  to  live  until  their  holdings  paid. 

For  immediate  action,  which  is  deemed  highly 
important,  dt  is  urged  that  at  least  three  colonies 
should  be  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country — one  for  fruit  and  .market  garden  pro- 
duce, one  for  dairy  farming,  and  one  for  mixed 
farming.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  that  a 
sum  of  £2.000.000  should  be  charged  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  advanced  in  instalments  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  required. 


[ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


CATTLEYA    TRIANAE    MARIE. 

In  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  Orchid  houses 
at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  this  very  charm- 
ing variety  of  Cattleya  Trianae  appeared  several 
years  ago,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Mrs 
Leopold   de   Rothschild. 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  gardener  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  has  again  flowered  it  in  excellent  form, 
and  it  has  been  much  admired  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  distinct  of  the  winter-flowering 
Calttleyas  in  flower  there.  The  flowers  are  of 
perfect  shape,  the  petals  and  sepals  broad  and 
well  displayed ;  they  are  silver-white  tinged  with 
blush-rose,  the  tube  of  the  lip  of  the  same  deli- 
cate colour  and  the  broad  front  lobe  violet-purple. 
There  is  a  slight  golden  tint  in  the  centre  of  the 
lip  and  some  light-red  lines  at  the  base. 

Cattleya  Trianae  exhibits  great  variation,  the 
types  from  the  different  localities  in  which  it  is 
found   having  well-marked   features. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  showed  the 
plant  which  secured  the  First-class  Certificate  on;> 
February  20,  1866,  and  since  that  time  some 
four  dozen  awards  have  been  given  to  forms  of 
the  species,  the  records  showing  that  the  plant 
generally  flowers  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  ■ 
year. 

ORCHID    SALE. 

The  Manlfield  collection  of  Orchids,  formed  by  : 
the  late  Richard  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  Marlfield,  West 
Derby,   near  Liverpool,   which  was  sold  on  the  ; 
premises,  without  reserve,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  , 
and  Morris,  on  the  16th  inst.,  was  one  of  the) 
most  successful  sales  ever  held  in  the  North  of 
England.     It  commenced  at  11  a.m.,  and,  early  j 
as  the   hour  was,    a   good   company   assembled.  : 
Competition   for  every  lot   was   sustained    from 
beginning  to  end,  although  the  catalogue  was  not 
finished  until  6  p.m.     The  result  was  gratifying 
in  that  it  seems  to  mark  a  decided  revival  of  the 
Orchid  trade,  which  has  unavoidably  suffered  in 
consequence  of  home  economies  and  the  shutting 
out  of   foreign  trade. 

The  success  of  this  sale  was,  in  a  measure, 
forecasted  by  the  result  of  the  sale  on  Febru- 
ary 4  of  various  Orchids  by  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris  at  their  Central  Auction  Rooms, 
which  sold  remarkably  well. 


CONVOLVULUS  CNEORUM. 


The  shrubby  species  of  Convolvulus  repre- 
sented in  fig.  40  is  one  of  the  oldest  species  in 
cultivation,  having  been  introduced  from  South 
Europe  nearly  300  years  ago.  The  reason  for 
growing  it  in  a  pot  is  that  the  plant  is  not  per- 
fectly hardy  in  cold  districts,  and  the  figure  shows 
clearly  enough  that  in  such  localities  the  species 
is  well  wortb  a  place  in  the  cool  greenhouse.  In 
My  Garden  in  Summer,  page  283,  Mr.  Bowles 
refers  to  the  pretty  silvery  leaves,  and  points 
out  that  the  plant  loves  a  hot,  dry  place  (even  in 
Mr.  Bowles's  dry  garden).  There  it  produces  its 
white  flowers  and  pink  buds  very  freely  in  late 
autumn. 


THE     BULB     GARDEN. 


GALANTHUS    NIVALIS    SCHARLOKII. 

The  curious  Galanthus  nivalis  Scharlokii  i» 
again  in  bloom  and  attracts  attention  by  reason 
of  its  curious  divided  spathe — which  often 
curves  over  like  wings  or  horns — and  by  the 
green  markings  on  the  exterior.  The  dividing 
of  the  spathe  may  begin  at  the  time  when  it 
commences  to  pierce  through  the  soil,  and  later 
the  flower  itself  appears  like  a  little  white  ball 
forcing  its  way  through  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  variety  was  found  about  1868  by 
Herr  Scharlok  in  the  valley  of  the  Nahe,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  late  Mr.  James 
Allen  said  that  it  grew  and  increased  well  with 
him,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  my  garden.  I 
have  here  several  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Allen. 

CROCUS  SIEBERI  VERSICOLOR. 
A  most  fascinating  Crocus  is  the  variety  of 
C.  Sieberi  called  versicolor,  which  is  now  in 
bloom.  It  is  rare  in  gardens,  although  it  flowers 
as  freely  as  the  typical  C.  Sieberi,  a  most  reliable 
little  species.  It  is  variable  in  a  wild  state, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  George  Maw,  has  "the 
segments  variously  striped  like  a  Picotee,  with 
purple  and  white,  which  blend  into  the  bright 
orange  of  the  throat."  The  only  form  of  C. 
Sieberi  versicolor  which  I  have  seen  answers  to 
fig.  7  in  plate  XXXIII.  of  Maw's  Monograph. 
This  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  Crocus.  It  has 
a  purple  tip,  with  a  broad  band  of  white,  and 
a  large  purple  blotch  which  joins  the  orange  of 
the  throat  on  the  exterior.  Maw  states  that  it 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Elwes,  from  corms 
received  from  H.M.  Consul  at  Canea,  Crete.  S. 
.1  rnott. 
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CULTURAL      MEMORANDUM. 


FIG  TREES  ON  WALLS. 

The  cultivators  of  Fig  trees  on  walls  usually 
believe  that  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  attach  the 
trees  to  the  walls  and  then  leave  them  more  or 
less  to  themselves.  Tihe  result  is  that  the  young 
branches  and  fore-right  growths  project  for- 
ward a  considerable  distance  from  the  wall,  there- 
by losing  all  the  benefit  they  would  derive  from 
contact  with  the  sun-warmed  surface.   Figs  should 


six  inches  apart  ;  this  will  admit  of  one  leading 
shoot  of  the  current  year's  growth  being  laid 
between  each  six  inch  space.  These  shoots  should 
be  stopped  when  they  have  attained  the  length 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  and  all  fore- 
right  and  other  superfluous  growths  pinched 
back  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  their  base. 
When  in  the  year  1871  I  took  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire,  I  found 
that  it  was  the  rule  there  to  de-nail  all  the  Fig 
trees  (.which  covered  a  wall  space  of  some  240 
feet  by  9  to  12  feet)    on  the  approach  of  winter. 


FLORICULTURE   FIFTY   YEARS   ACO. 

It  is  now  just  half  a  century  since  I  began  to 
make  my  living  <by  horticulture,  and  at 
that  time  things  were  very  different  from 
what  thcv  are  at  the  present  day.  Then, 
the  ribbon  border  system  of  summer  bedding  was 
all  the  vogue,  the  flowers  being  disposed  in  long 
parallel  lines,  the  longer  the  better.  Tricolour- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  were  the  fashion,  a  guinea 
and    a    half    being    asked    for    some    of    them. 


Fig.  41. — mr.  bull's  show  house  at  chelsea. 


FROM  A  SKETCH  MADE  BY  MR.   WORTHINGT0N  SMITH  IN    1873. 
(See   p.    118.) 


be  trained  in  the  same  way  as  Peaches  or  Morello 
Cherries — i.e.,  as  many  old  shoots  as  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  should  be  cut  out,  to  make  room 
for  the  growths  of  the  previous  year.  The  best 
time  for  pruning  is  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  as 
6O0n  as  the  trees  begin  to  push  into  growth.  The 
young  shoots  will  then  draw  to  themselves  the 
sap  that  at  any  other  time  would  tend  to  flow 
away  through  the  freshly  made  wounds.  Further- 
more, the  cultivator  will  be  able  to  make 
choice  of  shoots  well  furnished  with  embryo 
fruits.  The  shoots  should  'be  trained  fan- 
wise,   close  to  the   wall,    at   distances  of  about 


bundle  the  branches  together  half-way  down  the 
wall,  and  cover  them  with  mats.  As  I  suspected 
this  to  be  unnecessary,  I  left  one  tree  unprotected, 
and,  finding  that  it  sustained  no  injury,  but 
seemed  rather  more  vigorous  than  the  others,  I 
followed  this  plan  with  all  the  trees  thenceforth. 
Frost  did  them  no  harm,  and  they  bore  good  crops 
of  fruit.  The  varieties  were  chiefly  Brown 
Turkey,  with  one  tree  each  of  White  Marseilles, 
Castle  Kennedy  and  Brunswick.  Brown  Turkey 
and  White  Marseilles  are  freely-bearing  varieties, 
but  the  others  are  rather  shy,  bearing  large,  but 
somewhat  sparsely  produced,  fruits.     H.    11".    W. 


Though  they  remained  popular  as  pot  plants 
for  some  time  after,  only  the  more  robust 
varieties  proved  to  be  suitable  for  bedding 
purposes.  Mre.  Pollock  was  one  of  the  best, 
and  may  still  be  seen  occasionally.  The  first 
double-flowered  Zonal  Pelargonium  created  quite 
a  sensation.  This  was  Gloire  de  Nancy,  sent 
out  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  in  1866.  The 
earlier  varieties  with  double  flowers  were,  of 
course,  grown,  but  they  soon  gave  way  to  a 
dwarf er,  more  freely-flowering,  race. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  now  so  popular,  were 
thought  but  little  of  until  the  advent  of  the  first 
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double-flowered  form  in  1874.  After  that  they 
made  rapid  progress,  until  they  attained  the 
position  they  occupy  to-day. 

Zonals  with  single  blossoms  were  largely  grown 
before  my  time,  and  in  their  case  there  has  been 
a  steady  rather  than  a  rapid  improvement.  No 
Tariety  has  attained  such  a  hold  on  the  public 
affection  as  Paul  Crampel,  sent  out  by  Lemoine 
in  1892,  though  Vesuvius  was  for  many  years 
grown  more  than  any  other.  Show,  Fancy, 
French  and  Decorative  Pelargoniums  were  culti- 
vated as  large  specimens,  a  practice  which  has 
prevailed,  though  to  a  gradually  decreasing  ex- 
tent, to  the  present  day.  Very  few  varieties  of 
the  Show  and  Fancy  sections  are  now  grown, 
most  of  those  met  with  belonging  to  the  Decora- 
tive or  Regal  class. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  great  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866,  and 
the  subjects  that  impressed  themselves  most  upon 
my  youthful  mind  were  the  large  specimen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  immense  Pelargoniums, 
and  pyramidally-trained  Azaleas,  the  latter 
simply  masses  of  bloom.  In  my  early  days  Be- 
gonias were  but  little  grown.  Richard  Pearce  had 
only  just  introduced  the  tuberous-rooted  Andean 
•pecies,  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  race  as  we 
know  it  to-day.  The  first  of  the  Veitchian  hy- 
brids from  Pearce's  introductions  was  B. 
Sedenii,  sent  out  in  1870,  while  double-flowered 
varieties  made  their  appearance  in  1876.  They 
were  B.  Gloire  de  Nancy  and  B.  Lemoinei,  both 
raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy.  Since  that 
time  a  steady  advance  has  taken  place  in  tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonias.  Perfection  would  appear 
to  have  been  reached  in  the  flower  as  shown  at 
the  principal   exhibitions. 

Half  a  century  ago  Rosea  were  very  different 
from  what  they  are  to-day,  hybrid  perpetuals 
being  the  kinds  chiefly  grown.  Carnations,  both 
"  Maimaison  "  and  Perpetual-flowering,  Strepto- 
carpuses  (the  commencement  of  which  race  dates 
from  1887,  when  Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  raised  the 
earliest  crosses),  flowering  Cannas  (in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  such  great  strides  were  made 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century),  Mar- 
guerites and  Chrysanthemums,  as  we  know  them 
to-day,  are  now  everywhere  grown. 

In  the  mid  seventies  I  was  engaged  in  one  of 
the  principal  market-growing  establishments. 
It  occurred  to  the  principal  to  try  growing 
Chrysanthemum  frutescens  for  cut  flowers,  and 
very  remunerative  it  turned  out  to  be,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  a  large  house  (then  occupied 
by  Camellias)  was  cleared  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  plants.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Marguerites  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and  then  only  as  cut  flowers.  Hippeas- 
trums,  too,  have  made  great  strides  within  re- 
cent years.  With  reference  to  culture  out-of- 
doors,  one  may  mention  the  prominent  position 
now  taken  by  hardy  plants.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
herbaceous  border  occupied  but  a  subordinate 
position,  while  rock  and  water  gardens  in  their 
present  form  were  practically  unknown.  Floral 
decorations,  too,  are  nowadays  very  different 
from  what  they  were  of  old,  being  far  more 
graceful.  The  bouquet  of  former  years  was  a 
very  formal  affair,  in  which  every  flower  was 
wired,  and  stemless  blossoms  were  frequently 
used.      TF.  T. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    WrLLiAM   P.    Rowles,    Gardener    to    Major    Hoare, 
Ellisfield  Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Border    C  h  rysanth  e  m  u  ms.— Plenty  of 

cuttings  of  border  Chrysanthemums  should  he 
available  now,  and  if  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
and  pressed  into  a  propagator  filled  with  pure 
sand  they  will  root  quickly  and  freely.  The 
same  propagator  and  sand  as  are  used  for  in- 
door Chrysanthemums  may  be  employed. 
Plants  raised  from  cuttings  each  year  pro- 
duce much  better  flowers  than  the  old 
stools.  There  are  innumerable  varieties,  Carrie, 
Rubis,  Perle  Chatillonaise,  Market  White, 
Blush  Beauty,  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  White 
Quintus  and  Terra  Cotta  Queen  are  all  well 
worth  growing.  If  it  is  desired  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  a  particular  variety,  the  old 
stool  may  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm 
house  to  furnish  a  number  of  cuttings.  Later 
the  tops  of  the  rooted  cuttings  also  may  be 
rooted. 

The  Rock  Garden.— The  rock  garden  should 
bs  made  tidy  at  the  first  opportunity.  All  dead 
foliage  should  be  cut  off  and  the  soil  loosened. 
By  the  use  of  a  hand-fork  weeds  will  be  the 
more  easily  removed,  .especially  where  they  are 
growing  among  the  plants.  Failures  should 
be  made  good  with  plants  from  the  reserve  plot. 
Certain  species  are  apt  to  fail  the  first  winter 
they  are  planted  through  excessive  wet.  Wher- 
ever it  is  possible  the  workman  should  stand  on 
the  stones,  for  the  soil  is  none  too  dry.  If 
it  is  pasty  the  work  of  digging  should  be  de- 
ferred. A  top-dressing  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
will  be  appreciated  by  most  young  plants. 

Annual  Asters.— Though  somewhat  late  in 
flowering,  annual  Asters  make  a  charming  dis- 
play, and  are  splendid  for  furnishing  cut  blooms 
during  August  and  September,  and  even  later 
in  mild  autumns.  I  especially  recommend  the 
type  of  which  Sutton's  Mammoth  is  a  good 
example,  and  there  are  varieties  in  several 
colours  with  long  flower-stems.  For  purposes 
of  cut  bloom  mixed  colours  should  be  grown 
in  a  border,  for  then  it  is  always  possible  to 
gather  bunches  of  approximately  the  same  shade 
without  depleting  the  flowers  in  the  more  fre- 
quented quarters  of  the  garden.  They  may 
be  grouped  in  distinct  colours  or  the  shades 
mixed  together ;  pink  and  blue  associate  pleas- 
ingly. The  seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  moderate 
heat,  and  the  plants  grown  in  fairly  cool  con- 
ditions. Soon  after  the  seedlings  appear  they 
should  be  pricked  off  either  into  boxes  or  on  a 
bed  of  fine,  porous  soil  in  a  frame. 

Ageratum  and  Heliotrope.— A  good  type 
of  the  blue  Ageratum  carefully  selected  for 
dwarfness  by  propagation  from  cuttings,  makes  a 
splendid  edging  for  a  bed  filled  with  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium,  Mdme.  Crousse.  It  will 
root  in  a  heated  propagator  in  a  few  days,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  a  few  plants  through 
the  winter  to  be  able  to  work  up  a  stock  of 
several  hundreds  by  taking  cuttings.  Helio- 
trope will  now  root  very  freely  if  given  a  little 
bottom  heat.  Instead  of  keeping  6tock  plants  of 
these  through  the  winter,  sufficient  cuttings  can 
be  obtained  from  the  side  growths  taken  out 
of  the  plants  which  are  being  formed  into 
standards.  By  starting  in  good  time  with  the 
propagation,  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  potted 
into  3-inch  pots  is  obtained  by  June. 


end  of  the  season,  and  will  be  useful  for  forming 
large  groups.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
striking  a  batch  of  cuttings  in  June  for  flower- 
ing in  small  pots.  They  will  make  useful  plant* 
where  dwarf  specimens  are  needed.  Coleus 
thyrsoideus  may  also  be  propagated  from  set  I 
sown  now. 

Coleus  Hybrids.— A  batch  of  these  plants 
raised  from  seed  is  valuable  for  use  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  late  summer 
and  autumn.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  jars,  and 
pot  the  seedlings  as  their  requirements  demand. 
They  must  be  kept  moving  in  a  progressive  atmo- 
sphere, and  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  except 
during  the   early  stages  of   growth. 

Propagating  Edging  Plants.— Such  plants 
as  Panicum,  Pilea,  and  Selaginella,  used  as  edg- 
ings in  plant  houses,  need  replacing  when  they 
become  exhausted.  Cuttings  inserted  in  3iin. 
pots  quickly  make  suitable  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose. Old  plants  of  Isolepis  gracilis  should  bt 
divided,  and  the  portions  repotted  anuually. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux.— When  these 
plants  have  finished  flowering  attention  mu6t  b« 
given  to  the  propagation  of  cuttings.  Slightly 
cut  back  the  old  plants,  and  place  them  in  a 
warm  house.  Spray  them  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  tepid  rain-water,  and  frequently  damp 
between  the  plants  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere. 
They  will  quickly  produce  young  shoots  suitabli 
for  cuttings,  which  may  either  be  inserted  singly 
in  thumb  pots,  or  three  or  four  round  the  side 
of  3i-inch  pots,  in  a  light,  sandy  soil.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  the  propagating  case,  and  shade  them 
from  the  sun  till  rooted. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   IlAuniss,    Gardener   to   Ladt   Wantage,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,   Berkshire. 

Coleus  thyrsoi  deus.— When  plants  of 
this  species  have  finished  flowering  they  should 
be  cut  back  and  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  house  to 
produce  shoots  for  cuttings.  Some  of  the  best 
of  the  old  plants  may  be  selected  for  potting 
on.  Shake  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  repot 
them  in  8-inch  pots  filled  with  a  rich  compost. 
The   plants    will    make  large  specimens  by  the 


Clivia. —  Plants  of  Clivia  will  now  be  produc- 
ing their  flowers.  They  are  gross  feeding  plants, 
and  plenty  of  stimulant  must  be  afforded  until 
the  flowers  have  expanded,  or  they  will  lack 
colour.  The  flowering  may  be  hastened  if  neces- 
sary by  placing  the  plants  in  a  warmer  house. 
After  flowering,  any  necessary  repotting  must 
be  given  attention.  Clivias  are  easily  increased 
by  careful  division  of  the  roots.  Give  them  a 
rich  compost,  and  let  the  potting  be  done  firmly. 
After  potting,  place  them  in  a  warm,  moist 
house  to  complete  their  growth. 

The  Forcing  House.— To  keep  the  show 
houses  well  furnished  with  flowering  plants, 
place  batches  of  the  various  forcing  subjects  in 
neat  at  regular  intervals.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  plants  will  flower  in  a  shorter  period 
than  hitherto.  All  plants  that  are  forced  into 
flower  last  longer  in  bloom  if  they  are  placed 
in  a  cool  house  for  a  short  time  to  harden  them 
before  using  them  for  decorative  purposes. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  LoRn  North, 
Wroxton    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Spinach.— If  the  soil  and  weather  conditions 
are  favourable,  make  a  sowing  of  Spinach  on  a 
south  border  or  other  sheltered  spot.  Seleot 
ground  that  has  been  dug  deeply  and  well  en- 
riched with  manure.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills 
made  14  inches  apart,  and  thin  the  seedlings  to 
6  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Make  successional 
sowings  at  fortnightly  intervals  if  the  weather 
permits.  Spinach  may  also  be  grown  between 
the  rows  of  early  Peas. 

Potatos.  —  In  mild  localities  and  sheltered 
gardens  a  plantation  of  Potatos  may  be  made  if 
the  state  of  the  soil  permits.  Light,  dry  materials, 
such  as  leaf  soil,  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom 
bed,  and  old  potting  soil  may  be  incorporated, 
and  will  assist  the  tubers  to  develop  early. 
Choose  short-topped,  early  varieties,  which  allow 
of  close  planting.  As  the  tubers  are  .rarely 
allowed  to  develop  to  their  full  size,  a  distance 
of  18  inches  between  the  rows  is  sufficient,  and 
well-sprouted  sets  should  be  planted  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows. 

Turnips.— If  a  brick  pit  is  available  in  which 
to  place  a  hot-bed,  a  sowing  of  White  Gem  or 
Snowball  Turnip  may  now  be  made.  The  hot- 
bed should  be  mild,  and  the  heat  declining  before 
use.  About  9  inches  of  fine  soil  is  necessary  in 
which  to  sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  drills  about 
1  foot  apart.  Thin  the  seedlings  to  6  inches  apart, 
ventilating    the    frame    freely.     Protection    from 
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frost  should  be  afforded  to  avoid  check,  or  many 
of  the  plants  will  bolt.  In  mild  localities  a  small 
sowing  may  be  made  out-of-doors. 

Celery.— Make  a  successional  sowing  of 
Celery,  and  treat  the  plants  as  advised  on 
page  75.  Choose  the  large-growing  varieties  for 
this  sowing.  Grow  on  the  early  sown  seedlings, 
avoiding  dryness  at  the  roots  during  the  period 
of  growth,  or  bolting  may  ensue.  Checks  of  any 
kind  should  be  avoided  for  the  same  reason. 

Rhubarb.  — Make  fresh  plantations  of  Khu- 
barb  annually.  The-  site  should  be  deeply 
trenched  and  well  enriched  with  manure.  Single 
•crowns  should  be  planted  at  least  3  feet  apart. 
These  should  remain  for  three,  or,  at  any  rate, 
two  seasons  before  being  forced. 


THE    HARDY     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.     CI.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Ladv    NORTHCOTB, 
Eastwell    Park,   Kent. 

Glass  Protectors  (see  p.  103,  last  issue). 
— Where  glass  copings  or  permanent  protectors 
are  provided  for  fruit  walls,  the  small  amount  of 
additional  protection  is  easily  arranged.  Simply 
hang  some  fish-netting  or  other  light  material 
from  the  sloping  front  of  these  protectors,  and 
nothing  more  will  be  necessary.  These  nets  can 
be  left  till  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling,  when  they 
should  be  entirely  removed.  Short  of  enclosing 
the  walls,  the  glass  copings  or  protectors  (espe- 
cially if  arranged  with  removable  glass)  are 
probably  the  best  methods  of  protecting  fruit 
troes  from  frost.  The  glass  can  then  be  re- 
moved dn  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  thus 
allowing  the  trees  the  benefit  of  full  exposure  to 
6unshine  and  air. 

Protecting  Gooseberry  Bushes  from 
Birds.—  Where  bullfinches,  tits  or  other  birds 
are  prevalent  Gooseberry  bushes  must  be  pro- 
tected from  their  depredations,  otherwise  great 
damage  may  be  done  in  a  very  short  time. 
Though  various  compounds  are  sold  for  use  as 
bud  protectors,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
these  are  required  the  weather  is  usually  so 
damp  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rely  on 
their  efficiency.  Dusting  the  bushes  with  soot 
and  lime  is  often  recommended,  but  it  must  be 
repeated  very  frequently  to  be  effective ;  the 
liberal  use  of  black  thread  is  advocated  :  syring- 
ing the  hushes  with  quassia  water  is  often  tried  ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  any  one  of 
these  measures  is  really  effective  against  the 
birds.  The  only  perfect  preventive  is  to  cover 
in  the  Gooseherry  quarter  with  some  kind  of 
netting.  If  fish  netting  is  used  it  will 
assist  in  warding  off  frosts,  should  these  occur 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  Not  only  do  the 
birds  spoil  all  prospects  of  a  good  crop  by 
destroying  the  buds,  but  they  cripple  the  trees, 
so  that  it  is  important  to  take  precautions  in 
good  time 

New  Plantations  of  Raspberries.— Where 

new  plantations  of  the  ordinary  type  of  Rasp- 
berry are  contemplated,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the.  first  opportunity  to  get  the  plant- 
ing done,  but  it  will  be  better  to  wait 
if  the  weather  is  bad  than  to  trample  on 
the  ground  when  it  is  wet.  See  that  the  pro- 
posed site  is  thoroughly  clean  of  perennial 
weeds,  particularly  the  fiind-weed  or  wild  Con- 
volvulus, as  if  this  gets  a  footing  in  the  Rasp- 
berry quarter  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate. To  give  these  late-planted  canes  the  best 
chance  of  establishing  themselves,  they  should 
be  cut  down  as  soon  as'  growth  commences.  All 
the  energies  of  the  plant  will  then  be  directed 
into  building  up  strong  canes  for  fruiting  next 
year.  Superlative  is  a  thoroughly  reliable 
variety  in  most  districts.  Other  sterling  sorts 
are  Hornet  and  Baumforth's  Seedling.  Of 
yellow  varieties  The  Guinea  or  Yellow  Superla- 
tive and  Queen  of  England  are  the  best. 

Autumn  -  fruiting     Raspberries.— Though 

not  so  extensively  grown  as  the  ordinary  sum- 
mer-fruiting varieties,  the  autumn-fruiting  Rasp- 
berry well  repays  cultivation.  It  is  not  too  late 
in  the  season  to  plant  canes  if  the  work  be  taken 
'n  hand  without  delay.  A  piece  of  ground  that 
has  already  been  deeply  trenched  and  manured 


should  be  selected,  but  it  is  an  essential  point 
that  it  must  be  in  full  sun,  as  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  when  the  fruit  is  developed, 
it  is  useless  to  plant  in  a  shady,  or  even  par- 
tially shaded,  position.  Of  varieties  grown, 
both  November  Abundance  and  Queen  Alexandra 
are  to  be  recommended.  The  Hailshamberry  has 
proved  the  best  variety  here,  and  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  autumn-fruiting  section.  The 
late- fruiting  varieties  carry  their  fruit  on  the 
strong,  well-developed  canes  of  the  current  year, 
and  not  on  the  previous  year's  canes,  as  is  the 
case  with  ordinary  Raspberries.  If  not  already 
done,  all  growths  should  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground  level,  and  established  beds  should  be 
enriched  with  a  dressing  of  farmyard  manure. 
The  chief  point  to  note  is  that  when  the  young 
shoots  start  growing  they  must  be  rigorously 
thinned,  as  leaving  them  to  grow  in  a  crowded 
condition  is  fatal  to  success. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

Bv  T.  W.  Briscob,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght.  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 
Mexican  Laelias.  The  principal  Laelias 
that  come  under  this  heading  are  L.  anceps  and 
its  numerous  varieties,  of  which  there  are  both 
white  and  coloured   forms.     They  flower  during 

the  winter  months.  When  theplantshavi neout 

of  flower,  they  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side 
until  root-action  is  evident  at  the  base  of  the 
last-made  pseudo-bulb.  Any  that  need  top-dress- 
ing or  repotting  this  season  may  be  arranged 
together,  where  they  can  be  watched  closely  for 
the  appearance  of  fresh  roots,  when  the  repotting 
should  be  carried  out.  Let  the  compost  consist 
of  Osmunda  and  Al  fibre  in  equal  parts,  with  all 
ihe  fine  particles  removed,  and  a  little  Sphagnum- 
moss  incorporated  with  the  last  layer  or  top  por- 
tion of  fibre.  For  L.  anceps,  teak-wood  baskets, 
pans,  or  ordinary  flower-pots  may  be  used, 
filled  to  one-third  of  the  depth  with  drain- 
age material.  When  it  is  decided  to  repot 
a  plant,  all  the  old  soil  should  be  removed,  and 
most  of  the  back  pseudo-bulbs  cut  away,  two  or 
three  to  a  lead  or  growing  point  being  sufficient. 
\\  hen  re-potting,  several  "  pieces  "  should  be  put 
together  to  form  a  compact  specimen,  arranging 
one  or  two  of  the  "  leads  "  towards  the  centre 
of  the  receptacle,  6o  that  the  new  growths  will 
be  distributed  evenly  over  the  surface.  Make 
the  soil  firm  around  the  rhizomes  of  the  plant, 
but  do  not  cover  these  with  the  compost,  and 
when  the  operation  is  completed  they  should  be 
on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pan.  For  large 
specimens  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  or  broken  potsherds  in  the  compost, 
which  will  prevent  it  from  remaining  in  a  wet 
condition  for  any  length  of  time.  In  all  prob- 
ability there  will  be  a  few  examples  that  have 
ample  space  for  further  development,  but  have 
become  loose  through  the  decaying  of  the  soil. 
This  must  be  removed  carefully  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  then  replaced  with  fresh  material.  In 
many  establishments  there  is  a  house  or  divi- 
sion set  apart  for  these  Laelias,  usually  termed 
the  Mexican  house.  This,  by  the  way,  although 
an  advantage,  is  not  a  necessity,  and  the  lighter 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house  or  plant-stove  will  suf- 
fice if  the  former  is  not  available.  For  a  few 
weeks  following  root  disturbance  water  should 
be  afforded  sparingly,  for  the  plants  need  only 
enough  moisture  to  encourage  root-action,  and 
prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrinking.  More- 
over, the  less  water  given  at  this  stage,  the 
better  condition  will  the  soil  be  in  when  the 
roots  become  more  active.  When  new  growth 
appears  the  plants  may  be  expesed  to  a  moderate 
amount  of  sunlight,  and  sprayed  overhead  in 
bright  weather.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
water  supply  may  be  increased,  while  the  sur- 
roundings are  kept  moist  by  syringing  occasion- 
ally between  the  pots.  Every  plant  must  be 
watched  for  insects  such  as  wood-lice  and  cock- 
roaches, which  are  very  fond  of  the  succulent 
young  roots.  The  former  must  be  trapped  with 
pieces  of  Potato,  cut  in  half,  and  the  centre  taken 
out.  They  will  congregate  in  the  cavity  thus 
formed,  and  may  be  destroyed  every  morning. 
There  are  various  poisons  for  the  cockroaches, 
and    it     is    advisable    to    secure     two    or    three 


kinds,  because  they  often  avoid  one  after 
a  couple  of  nights,  while  they  will  devour 
another  kind  freely.  When  a  house  is  de- 
voted to  L.  anceps,  there  are  several  other 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  genus  that  will  suc- 
ceed in  this  structure.  These  include  L.  albida, 
L.  autumnalis,  L.  Gouldiana,  L.  Eyermaniana, 
L.  rubescens,  L.  majalis,  and  L.  furfuracea.  The 
Mexican  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  may  be  sus- 
pended near  the  roof-glass,  and  only  watered 
sparingly  until  the  flower-spikes  are  seen  emerg- 
ing from  the  new  growth.  The  Schomburgkias, 
many  of  the  Epidendrums,  and  some  other 
Orchids  that  require  more  ventilation  and  less 
atmospheric  moisture  than  most,  may  be  culti- 
vated in  this  1 1 ■  11. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

Bv  F.  Jordan,    Gardener   to  Lady  Nunburnholmb, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Spring  Cucumbers. -A  very  important  point 

in  the  management  of  spring-sown  plants  is  to 
get  them  into  their  fruiting  quarters  before 
they  become  pot-bound.  If  all  goes  well  by 
the  time  the  plants  come  into  rough  leaf  they 
will  be  ready  for  turning  out,  and  as  soon  as 
the  mounds  are  warmed  through  they  will  take 
to  the  soil  at  once.  All  laterals  may  be  pinched 
from  the  base  to  the  first  wire,  and  afterwards 
each  lateral  can  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint, 
allowing  the  lead  to  reach  to  within  2  feet  of 
the  top  before  pinching.  When  plants  reach 
this  stage,  if  a  brisk  bottom  heat  is  maintained, 
they  will  stand  68°  to  70°  at  night  and  75° 
to  80°  by  day,  with  5°  higher  with  sun  heat. 
Moisture  should  be  abundant,  as  when  in  full 
growth  these  plants  revel  in  a  warm  vapour. 

Pines.— Plant ,-  which  have  started  into  growth 
should  receive  an  increase  of  temperature  during 
mild  weather,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
bright  sunny  days  to  allow  the  heat  to  rise  to 
90°.  Close  the  ventilators  early,  at  the  same 
time  light!;.  the  interior  of  the  house 

or  frame.  Keep  the  evaporating  troughs  con- 
.-tantly  full  of  waiter  and  occasionally  place  a 
handful  of  guano  in  each  trough. 

Successional  Plants.- Plants  which  were 
left  from  the  first  selection  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month  will  show  fruit  at  about  the  end  >i 
this  month  or  the  beginning  of  next.  If  the 
plant-  have  been  kept  rather  dry  until  this  stage 
is  reached,  each  plant  a6  it  shows  fruit  should 
receive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  soil  at  a  temperature  a  few 
degrees  higher  than  the  bed  in  which  the 
plants  are  plunged.  While  the  plants  are  in 
flower  keep  the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  practicable. 
Give  weak  liquid  manure  ami  guano  water, 
gradually  increasing  in  strength  as  the  fruits 
increase  in  size.  A  night  temperature  of  70° 
will  be  sufficient  for  another  month.  Later 
stocks  may  have  an  advance  of  5°  of  top  and 
bottom  heat  at  the  beginning  of  next  month. 
Should  any  of  these  be  dry  at  the  roots  a 
watering  should  be  given  to  moisten  the 
whole  ball.  A  general  overhauling  should  take 
place  among  the  succession  plants  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  In  order  to  have  everything 
in  readiness,  the  soil  (a  good  fibrous  loam)  should 
be  pulled  to  pieces  and  well  warmed  through. 
To  each  barrowload  of  loam  add  an  8-inch  potf  nl 
of  soot  a.nd  the  same  quantity  of  bonemeal,  with 
a  little  Thompson's  vine  manure  added.  The  soil 
for  potting  should  be  fairly  dry  so  as  to  allow  of 
its  being  firmly  rammed  in  the  pots  without  be- 
coming adhesive.  Suckers  which  were  placed  in 
6-inch  pots  in  the  autumn  should  be  moved  into 
10  or  11-inch  pots,  and  a  few  of  the  strongest 
from  8-inch  into  12-inch.  The  size  of  the  pots, 
however,  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  strict 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  during 
their  period  of  growth.  They  should  be  plunged 
at  2  feet  apart,  and  the  bottom  heat  kept  at 
85°,  and  the  atmosphere  at  65°.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  excite  the  plants  too  much  until  sun- 
light increases.  Do  not  water  the  plants  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  afterwards  water  most 
carefully  until  the  roots  take  hold  of  the  fresh 
compost.  It  is  wise  to  put  in  a  few  suckers 
every  month,  or  as  soon  as  they  become  fit  tc 
remove  from  the  parent  plant. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEJKENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,   W.C. 

Sditors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
iheir  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  Vie  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London.      Communications   should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDB    ONLY    OP    THE    PAPER,     Sent     OS 

oarly  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If '  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,   but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News-— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY— 

Royal     Inst.     (Lecture    by    Dr. 

"  The   Plant    and   the    Soil.") 
WEDNESDAY— 

B.G.A.  Executive  meet. 
THURSDAY— 

Linnean  Soc.  meet. 


E.     J.    Russell. 


Atbragb     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Y'ears   at  Greenwich,   39.8. 
ArruAL    Temperature  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11,  Wellington  Street, 
CoventGarden,  London,  Thursday,  February  24 
(10  a.m.) ;  Bar.  29.4 ;  temp.  37°.  Weather- 
Snowy. 

SALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND  FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Roots,  at  12;  Shrubs,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Palm«.  Roses.  &c,  at  1.30 ;  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,    E.C.,    bv    Protheroe   and    Morris. 

TUESDAY— 

Clearance  sale  of  greenhouse  plants,  3  greenhouses, 
piping,  motor  lorry,  vans,  &c,  at  Mill  Lane  Nursery, 
Cheshunt,  by  order  of  E.  Rochford,  Ltd.,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

508   c/s  Japanese   Liliums,   at  3. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside.  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris,    at   1. 


The  Land 

Settlement 

Scheme. 


An  outline  of  the 
recommendations  em- 
bodied in  Part  I.  of  the 
Final  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  Committee  on  Land 
Settlement  is  given  on  another  page.  The 
subject  is  one  of  such  great  importance, 
and  the  object  which  the  Committee  pur- 
sues— that  of  settling  disbanded  sailors  and 
soldiers  on  the  land — isiso  sure  of  all  our 
sympathies  that,  as  we  point  out  below, 
there  may  be  a  danger  lest  the  findings  of 
the  Committee  be  accepted  without  the 
severe  criticism  which  they  deserve.  That 
criticism,  albeit  severe,  should  be  con- 
structive, for  it  ought  to  be  within  the 
range  of  the  possible  so  to  mould  and 
modify  the  scheme  as  to  make  it  work- 
able and  beneficent. 

With  respect  to  the  dairy  and  mixed 
farming  colonies — which  lie  beyond  our 
special  province — wo  need  not  say  more 
than  that  ex-Service  men  with  sufficient 
capital  will  probably  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  land  at  rents  much  lower  than 
they  could  obtain  it  under  a  costly  State 
colonising  scheme.      There  is  every  reason 


to  believe  that  landowners  generally  will 
be  very  favourably  disposed  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  ex-Service  men  when  they 
have  farms  vacant,  and  many  become 
vacant  every  year.  The  chief  difficulty 
would  be  that  of  providing  houses  and 
farm  buildings  for  the  smallholders, 
and  that  might  be  met  by  means  of 
cheap  loans  from  the  State,  on  the 
security  of  the  buildings  or  the  hold- 
ings. As  to  prospects  of  success,  milk- 
selling  is  in  no  need  of  Protection, 
as  there  is  practically  no  foreign  compe- 
tition in  fresh  milk ;  but  for  mixed  farm- 
ing, after  prices  have  gone  back  to  the 
peace  level,  financial  prospects,  under  un- 
limited foreign  competition,  might  not  be 
brilliant. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  fruit  growing  and 
market  gardening  division  of  the  scheme 
that  the  most  serious  criticism  needs  to  be 
directed.  It  is  to  be  observed — and  de- 
plored— that  there  is  no  expert  in  these  in- 
dustries on  the  Committee,  and  only  one 
of  the  witnesses  examined  is  a  fruit 
grower,  while  not  one  is  a  market  gar- 
dener. Consequently  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  Committee  is  gravely  mis- 
taken both  as  to  the  capital  and  acreage 
required  for  a  holding  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  family  in  moderate  comfort,  and  is 
in  no  less  grave  error  in  its  views  as  to 
the  experience  needed  to  ensure  a  fair 
chance  of  success.  The  Committees  views 
are  all  very  much  on  the  small  side  on 
these  points.  In  all  probability  the 
instances  which  it  cites  of  families 
living  on  five  acres  or  less  are  those  in 
which  the  smallholders  sell  their  produce 
to  householders  in  neighbouring  towns  at 
retail  prices.  These  men,  moreover,  com- 
monly combine  huckstering  with  their 
business  as  producers,  purchasing  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry,  and  eggs  to  sell  again. 
The  case  is  widely  different  when  small- 
holders have  to  depend  on  the  wholesale 
markets  for  the  sale  of  their  produce,  as 
those  under  the  proposed  scheme  must  de- 
pend, whatever  attempts  at  organisation 
may  l>e  made.  Even  at  Evesham,  with 
an  exceptionally  favourable  soil  and  one 
of  the  best  markets  in  the  country,  holders 
of  less  than  ten  acres  have  an  extremely 
hard  struggle  to  pay  their  way,  and  in  bad 
seasons  failures  are  not  uncommon.  No 
instruction  given  on  a  State  colony  would 
make  inexperienced  men  equal  to  the 
skilled  market  gardeners  of  Evesham,  un- 
til prolonged  experience  had  added  its 
lessons.  Fruit  and  vegetable  cultivation 
requires  more  skill  and  experience  than 
any  other  branch  of  agriculture,  and  not 
less,  as  the  Committee  repeatedly  declares. 
The  heads  of  the  market  gardening  ami 
fruit-growing  colonies  cannot  be  trained 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  These 
posts  can  only  lie  filled  by  men  who  have 
already  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  cul- 
tivation by  work  on  the  land.  For- 
tunately there  will  be  many  young  gar- 
deners, now  in  the  ranks,  who  will  be 
available  for  training  to  fill  these  posts. 
If  the  training  colonies  select  men  who 
are  already  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  train  them 
in    methods    of    special    cultivation,     and 


particularly  in  the  economic  side  of  market 
and  fruit  growing,  it  should  prove  not  im- 
possible to  obtain  men  of  real  competence 
to  direct  the  colonies.  The  training  of  the 
holders  themselves  is  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
holders  are  put  directly,  or  even  after  a 
year's  or  two  years'  training,  on  the  land, 
some  time  must  elapse  before  they  will 
have  learned  enough  of  good  practice  to 
make  the  venture  successful. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  understood 
that  market  gardening  and  fruit  grow- 
ing require  more  capital  per  acre  than 
other  forms  of  agriculture,  and  not 
less,  as  the  Committee  supposes.  In  re- 
spect of  fruit  growing  by  itself,  capital  is 
needed  to  tide  over  the  years  during  which 
there  is  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  Fruit 
trees  and  bushes  together  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  yield  a  profit  in  the  first  six  years. 
If  Strawberries  are  grown  between  them,  a 
profit  may  be  obtained  sooner ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  production  of 
Strawberries  is  already  sufficient.  As  for 
culinary  vegetables,  gluts  in  the  markets 
for  them  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, and  any  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  producers  would  probably 
result  in  widespread  misfortune.  In 
seasons  of  plenty  gluts  in  the  markets  for 
Plums  and  Apples  are  equally  com- 
mon. If  by  marketing  organisation  the 
managers  of  the  proposed  colonies  could 
dispose  of  most  of  the  produce  to  con- 
sumers, rather  than  sending  them  to 
markets  already  congested,  the  prospects 
of  success  would  be  vastly  increased. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Committee  did  not 
take  a  lesson  from  the  collapses  of  the 
smallholdings  colonies  at  Mayland  and 
Boxted,  both  largely  due  to  insufficiency 
of  capital  and  the  small  sizes  of  the  hold- 
ings. Rents,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
vastly  greater  per  acre  when  a  house  and 
buildings  have  to  be  paid  for  on  a  holding 
of  five  to  ten  acres,  than  when  the  acreage 
is  doubled. 

These  criticisms  are  offered,  not  with 
a  desire  to  discourage  the  settlement  of 
ex-Service  men  on  the  land,  but  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  clangers  which  should  be 
avoided.  Nothing  that  the  nation  may 
do  can  recompense  adequately  the  men 
who  have  risked  life  and  limb  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  and  of  civilisation  ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  well- 
meant  but  immatured  schemes  to  attract 
the  men  and  their  families  to  embark  on 
ventures  not  destined  to  lead  to  success. 


Mr.  William  Owen.— The  University  College 
of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  has  appointed  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Owen,  late  of  Powerscourt  Island,  to  the 
charge  of  the  Demonstration  Gardens  at  Llanfair, 
Anglesey,  and  to  be  Practical  Instructor  of  Horti- 
culture. Mr.  Owen's  training  under  Mr.  Speed 
a.t  Penrhyn  Castle,  and  Mr.  Crump  at  Madres- 
field  Court,  and1  his  fifteen  years'  work  at 
Powerscourt,  should  eminently  qualify  him  for 
his  new  sphere. 

Presentation  to  a  Gardener.  —  On  the 

retirement  of  Mr.  E.  Wicks  from  the  Grange] 
Old  Windsor,  Berks,  where  he  has  been  gardener 
for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  silver-mounted  umbrella  and  a 
purse  of  money  by  the  staff. 
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Begonia    Mrs.    J.    A.    Peterson.  —  Mr 

Barnard,  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  the 
firm  who  obtained  the  recent  Award  of  Merit  for 
this  American-raised  variety,  writes  to  say  that 
the  parents  are  B.  socotrana  x  Gloire  de  Sceau.x, 
not  Gloire  de  Lorraine  x  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  as 
suggested  in  our  last  issue. 

Medicinal  Plants  in  France.— France- 
like  Great  Britain,  has  discovered  during  the  war 
that  it  had  come  to  rely  largely  on  foreign 
countries  for  its  supplies  of  drugs.  A  recent  sum- 
mary Iby  M.  P.  Guerin  in  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(January  8,  1916),  shows  the  limitations  of  the 
present  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  in  France, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  such 
plants  may  be  widened.  In  any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  cultivation  of  drug  plants  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  under  what 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  the  active  principle 
of  a  particular  drug  plant  is  best  developed.     It 


mittees  view  with  grave  concern  the  suggested 
restrictions,  and  respectfully  call  upon  the 
Government  not  to  take  action  to  curtail  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  ask  that  representatives  of  the 
trade  may  be. heard  before  any  decision  is  taken. 
Mr.  Runciman  has  since  stated  that  the  restric- 
tions will  not  apply  to  fruit  exported  from  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies. 

The    Horticultural  Club.— The  annual 

meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club  was  held  on 
Tuesday  last.  We  must  defer  a  report  of  the 
proceedings   until  our  next  issue. 

The     Flowering     of    the     Almond.  —  An 

Almond  tree  which  is  growing  in  the  suburb  of 
Wandsworth,  about  five  miles  from  London  to 
the  south-west,  was  observed  to  have  fully  ex- 
panded its  first  blossoms  on  Friday  last,  the  18th 
inst.  The  days  on  which  the  same  tree  flowered 
in  previous  years  are: — March  9,  1915;    March  2, 


are  well  supplied  with  potash,  and  suggests  that 
an  .effect  of  the  German  embargo  will  be  to  cause 
farmers  to  have  recourse  to  lower  grade  potassic 
manures.  This  Dt.  Shutt  thinks  will  be  by  no 
means  a  bad  thing,  since  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  high-grade  potash  manures,  such  as  kainit, 
have  been  used  somewhat  too  freely  in  the  past. 
Another  advantage  which  may  arise  from  the 
shortage  of  kainit  will  be  that  more  use  will  be 
made  of  wood  ashes.  Wood  ash  has  many  ad- 
vantages as  a  fertiliser.  Not  only  does  it  con- 
tain from  4-6i  .per  cent,  of  potash  in  a  readily 
available  iorm-jthat  of  carbonate— but  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  it  contains— from  20-30  per 
cent. — is  excellent  in  correcting  soil  acidity. 
Therein  wood  ashes  are  superior  to  the  Genmai: 
salts.  Moreover,  wood  ash  contains  about  2 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  hence  if  used 
in  conjunction  with  farmyard  manure  it  makes 
a     complete    fertiliser.       After    discussing    the 


Fig.  42. — scene  in  MESSRS.  bull's  conservatory  in  may. 


is  oonunonlj  supposed  that  cultivation  leads  to  a. 
reduction  in  quantity  of  the  alkaloids  or  other 
chemical  substances,  which  confer  on  the  plant 
its  medicinal  value.  This  supposition  is,  how- 
ever, gratuitous,  and  by  proper  methods  of  culti- 
vation in  suitable  district*  the  yield  should  b* 
not  smaller  but  larger  than  that  obtainable  from 
wild  plants. 

The  Scottish  Fruit  Trade  and  Import 
Restrictions. —A  meeting  of  the  executive 
committees  of  the  three  principal  fruit  trade 
associations  in  Scotland  was  held  in  Glasgow 
recently,  when  a  resolution  regarding  the  pro- 
posed restriction  on  the  importation  of  fruit  u  as 
adopted  and  signed  by  the  following :— The 
Scottish  Fruit  Trade  Association,  Alexr.  M'Tvay, 
president ;  the  Wholesale  Fruit  Trade  Associa- 
tion, T.J.Andersox,  president;  Glasgow  Fruit 
Brokers'  Association,  David  Taylor,  secretary. 
The  resolution   was  to  the  effect   that   the   com- 


1914;  January  25,  1913;  February  24,  1912; 
March  11,  1911;  March  12,  1910;  April  1, 
1909;  March  23,  1908;  March  20,  1907;  Febru- 
ary 28.  1906;  March  7,  1905;  and  March  21, 
1904.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  these  dates, 
the  one  now  recorded  is  the  earliest  but  one,  the 
exception  being  in  the  year  1913,  when  the 
Almond  flowered  at  the  abnormally  early  date  of 
January   25. 

Potash  in  Agriculture.-  Circular  No.  7 
issued  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Experimental 
Farms  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  which  the  stoppage  of  supplies  of  potash 
salts  from  Germany  is  likely  to  have  on  Cana- 
dian agriculture.  The  author,  Dr.  Shutt,  the 
Dominion  Chemist,  gives  reasons  for  suggesting 
that  the  cutting  off  of  this  source  of  potash  is 
not  likely  to  cause  -much  loss  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Dominion.     He  points  out   that  heavy  clays 


manurial  value  of  Seaweed,  a  fertiliser  the  use 
of  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Shutt  points  out  that  various  substances, 
e.g.,  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  serve  to  liberate  potash  when  applied  to 
soils  such  as  clays  which  contain  stores  of  that 
substance.  Superphosphate  has  a  similar  effect 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  sulphate  of 
lime.  When  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  to  soils. 
plants  growing  thereon  take  up  more  of  its 
nitric  acid  than  of  the  soda.  Hence  soda  accu- 
mulates in  the  soil,  and  interacting  with  potash 
compounds  liberates  a  certain  amount  of  pot- 
ash. But  it  lias  to  be  remembered  that  soda 
itself  has  an  ill  effect  on  soils,  tending  to  make 
them  sticky  when  wet  and  hard  when  dry. 
Hence  it  is  inadvisable  to  overdo  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Corn    Crops    in    America. -The    production 

of  Wheat  and  Oats  in  Canada  in  1915  is  finallv 
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estimated  at  201,597,000  cwts.  and  157,888,000 
cwts.  respectively,  or  133.3  per  cent,  and  66.1 
per  cent,  more  than  the  production  in  1914.  The 
areas  of  winter  Wheat  and  Rye  sown  in  the 
United  States  ar  eestimated  respectively  at 
37,257,000  acres  and  3,058,000  acres,  or  11.3  per 
cent,  and  3  per  cent,  less  than  the  corresponding 
areas  sown  last  year. 

War  Items.— We  regret  to  record  the  death 
while  on  sentry  duty  in  France  of  Private  W. 
Thomson,  of  the  8th  K.O.S.B.s,  a  member  of 
the  garden  staff  at  Chevet  Park  until  April. 
1915.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, head  gardener  at  Rossal  School,  Fleetwood. 
Also  of  Lance-Corporal  A.  Makson,  of  6th 
K.O. Y.L.I. ,  foreman  in  the  gardens  at  Chevet 
Park,  and  previously  of  Messrs.  Dickson's, 
Chester,  who  was  killed  in  France. 

The     late    Canon    Ellacom  be.—  By  a 

curious  inadvertence,  we  omitted  to  state  last 
week  that  the  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Canon 
Ellacombe  given  in  these  columns  was  repro- 
duced' from  a  pastel  drawing  by  Mrs.  Graham 
Smith. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  for  French  Vines.— 

We  understand  that  there  is  pressing  need 
among  French  vinegrowers  for  supplies  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  Mildew  did  great  damage  to 
the  vines  last  year,  and  unless  the  growers  are 
able  to  combat  it  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  the  damage  this  year  will  be  even 
greater.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  offices 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may  be  employed  to 
secure  supplies  of  this  commodity  to  our  Allies. 

Flora  of  New  Zealand.— The  botanical 
contributions  in  the  forty-seventh  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  in- 
clude a  "Revised  List  of  the  Norfolk  Island 
Flora,"  by  Robert  M.  Laing.  This  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.  An 
interesting  introduction,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, contains  valuable  information  on 
the  present  vegetation  of  the  Island  as 
compared  with  the  descriptions  and  collec- 
tions of  the  earliest  botanical  explorers. 
The  author  critically  discusses  the  claims 
of  a  number  of  plants  not  in  Endlicher's 
Prodromus  Florae  Norfolkicae,  or  other  early 
writings,  to  nativity,  and  in  most  cases  dis- 
allows them ;  justly,  we  think.  The  composition 
of  the  vegetation  presents  some  striking  features 
and  some  unexpected  absences,  or  rareness,  of 
certain  families,  such  as  the  Leguminosae, 
Myrtaceae,  and  Compo3itae.  For  example,  only 
seven  species  of  Compositae  are  enumerated,  and 
of  these  probably  no  more  than  two  are  really 
indigenous ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
.Myrtaceous  plant  is  a  true  native.  Against  this, 
forty  species  of  Ferns  are  recorded.  The  Nor- 
folk Island  Pine,  Araucaria  excelsa,  is  still 
abundant  from  the  sea  shore  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Pitt.  An  analysis  of  the  species  of  flowering 
plants  gives  the  following  results  :  Forty-one 
per  cent,  extend  beyond  Australasia ;  29  per 
cent,  are  endemic ;  14  per  cent,  are  Australa- 
sian ;  7  per  cent,  are  found  only  in  Norfolk 
Island  and  Australasia.  Several  contributors 
describe  new  flowering  plants  of  recent  dis- 
covery in  New  Zealand,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  recorded  in  these  pages ;  but  they 
include  nothing  very  remarkable.  "  Investi- 

gations on  Phormium,"  "  Comparatively  Recent 
Changes  in  the  Vegetation  of  the  Tampo  Dis- 
trict," "The  Ferns  of  Mangonui  County,"  are 
the  titles  of  papers  of  special  interest.  An  ac 
count  of  abnormal  forms  among  Ferns  is  ap- 
pended to  the  last-named  paper,  and  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of  cultivators. 

The  Kentia  Palms  in  the  South  Pacific. 
— Though  a  good  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  introduction  into  Europe  of  the  ornamental 
Palms  known  under  the  generic  names  of  Kentia 
and  Howeda,  very  little  is  known  generally  on 
t)he  trade  that  has  been  established  in  their 
far-distant  island   homes  in    the  collection    and 


exportation  of  the  seeds  to  Europe  for  horti- 
cultural purposes.  It  seems,  however,  from  a 
recent  article  in  the  Wide  World,  that  quite  a 
profitable  industry  at  present  exists  in  Lord 
Howe  Island  in  tihe  gathering  and  shipping  of 
these  seeds,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  for, 
unlike  many  other  species  of  Palm,  they  have  no 
real  economic  value.  After  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Lord  Howe  Island  was  first  visited  by  the 
British  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  con- 
vict settlement,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say : 
"  After  a  time  it  occurred  to  a  visiting  Aus- 
tralian business  man  that  such  beautiful  Palms 
as  those  growing  in  abundance  all  over  the  island 
ought  to  have  a  market  value,  and  a  company 
was  formed  for  the  gathering  and  export  of  the 
seed.  The  enterprise  grew,  and  was  ultimately 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
which  controls  it  to  this  day.  Original  settlers 
in  the  island  are  allowed  to  remain,  but  they 
can  neither  own  nor  lease  land.  To  counter- 
balance tins  drawback,  the  Government  pays  a 
standard  wage  for  gathering  the  Palm  seed,  and 
also  present  every  islander,  male  and  female, 
with  shares  in  the  Kentia  Palm  industry."  Out- 
siders, it  is  said,  are  now  rigorously  barred  from 
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settling  on  the  island,  or  taking  any  part  in  the 
Palm  trade,  the  only  course  open  being  to  marry 
an  islander.  The  collecting  and  packing  of  the 
seed  for  export  is  thus  described  :  "  An  islander 
merely  buckles  a  strap  into  a  loop,  slips  it  over 
his  bare  and  horny  feet,  and,  using  this  as  a 
clinging  foothold,  climbs  the  Palm  after  the 
manner  of  the  monkey  on  a  stick.  The  hanging 
bunches  of  seed  are  tugged  from  the  Palm,  and 
the  gatherer  slide*  to  the  ground  at  a  tremendous 
speed.  The  seeds  are  now  shelled  into  a  sack, 
which,  when  sufficiently  heavy,  usually  about  180 
lbs.,  is  strapped  to  a  wooden  frame  and  carried 
on  the  islander's  back  over  precipitous  hills  and 
dales  to  the  sheds.  Here  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  decayed  root  of  the  Banyan 
tree,  which  is  found  in  immense  quantities  all 
over  the  island,  and  is  considered  the  very  best 
packing  for  seeds  of  any  kind.  They  are  then 
bagged,  and  shipped  by  whale  boat  to  the 
monthly  steamer,  which  anchors  outside  the 
ieef."  Though  the  island  is  only  seven  miles 
long  and  one  mile  broad,  yet  the  writer  says  in 
this  small  area  "  Nature  seems  to  have  packed 
her  gifts  as  in  a  treasure  chest." 


MESSRS.  W.    BULL  AND  SONS,  CHELSEA. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  that  gardeners 
learned  with  regret  of  the  disappearance  of  one 
great  Chelsea  nursery — that  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons — and  now  we  have  to  record  the 
loss  of  another  great  landmark  of  horticulture  by 
the  closing  of  the  neighbouring  nursery  and  seed 
business  of  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Edward  Bull,  the  only  surviv- 
ing partner  of  the  firm,  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  retire  from  the  nursery  business  on  March  31 
next,  and  in  future  to  devote  his  entire  energies 
to  the  manufacture  of  his  special  plant  manure 
and   fumigating  compound. 

The  nursery  business  was  founded  by  the  late 
William  Bull,  senior,  who  took  over  the  nursery 
and  stock  of  Messrs.  John  Weeks  and  Co.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  in  the  spring  of  1861.  From  the 
beginning,  the  firm  specialised  in  new  and  rare 
plants.  Mr.  Bull  was  a  keen,  energetic  man,  and 
so  well  did  he  develop  this  side  of  the  business 
that,  by  importations  of  new  stove  and  green- 
house plants  through  his  collectors,  Shuttleworth 
and  Carden,  about  the  year  1880,  he  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Mr.  Bull  assisted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  popularising  Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias,  and  other  Orchids.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  for  .many  years  after- 
wards, stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  prime 
favourites  in  gardens;  and  their  cultivation '  for 
exhibition  was  encouraged  by  the  action  of 
the  firm  in  offering  valuable  prizes  for  collec- 
tions of  their  novelties.  The  founder  of  the  busi- 
ness died  after  a  short  illness  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  on  June  1,  1902,  leaving  the  busi- 
ness to  his  sons,  William  and  Edward  Bull.  Mr. 
William  Bull,  junior,  whose  health  was  delicate, 
took  what  share  he  could  in  the  management,  but 
the  chief  weight  of  responsibility  fell  upon  Mr. 
Edward  Bull.  The  elder  brother  retired  in  1909, 
i   I  iliod  four  years  afterwards. 

Among  the  many  special  features  which 
marked  this  important  establishment,  now  about 
to  close,  were  the  Spring  Flower  Shows  arranged 
in  the  principal  Orchid  houses,  which  attracted 
a  large  number  of  visitors. 

All  interested  in  cultivated  plants  and  cogni- 
sant of  the  enterprise  and  skill  which  this  firm 
of  nurserymen  has  exhibited  over  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  will  learn  of  this  event 
with  regret,  and  will  entertain  cordial  hopes  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm. 

We  reproduce  in  fig.  41  the  illustration  of 
Messrs.  Bull's  Show  House  as  it  appeared  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  our  artist,  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith,  in  1873.  The  text  referring  to  this  house 
states : — 

"  The  first  pair  of  plants  indicated  represent  a 
matchless  pair  of  Fourcroya  Bedinghausii,  a 
handsome  glaucous-leaved  form.  The  Palm  on 
the  right  is  Chamaerops  humilis,  and  its  fellow 
opposite  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Encephalartos 
majesticus,  with  a  trunk  about  3  feet  high  and 
2£  feet  in  circumference.  Further  on,  on  the 
left,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Musa  Ensete,  suc- 
ceeded by  some  handsome  examples  of  Tree  Ferns, 
Palms,  etc.,  margined  with  small  flowering  plants 
of  Camellias.  Amongst  the  fine  Tree  Ferns  in 
this  house  are  large,  handsome  specimens  of  the 
new  di-ooping-fronded  Cyathea  Burkei,  and  C. 
Burkei  densa,  a  plant  which  has  not  yet  been 
shown,  but  which  is  denser  in  growth,  and  pro- 
duces longer  arching  fronds." 

The  annual  exhibitions  were  continued  after 
Mr.  Bull's  death,  and  the  large  winter  garden, 
decorated  with  stately  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns,  was 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  exhibition,  in 
which  many  kinds  of  Orchids  were  included,  al- 
though the  firm's  own  magnificent  strain  of  Hip- 
peastrum  (Amaryllis)  was  the  chief  attraction. 

Hybrid   Orchids   were   raised    in    considerable 
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numbers,  especially  Odontoglossums,  and  some 
very  fine  novelties  were  produced.  It  was  un- 
fortunate, however,  that  the  prevalence  of  Lon- 
don fog  prevented  the  hybrids  from  attaining  to 
their  full  development  at  Chelsea.  This  draw- 
back, which  applies  also  to  plants  other  than 
Orchids,  is  one  reason  why  it  has  been  decided  to 
close  the  nursery. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE- 

(Tht   Editor*   do   not    hold   tkemselvei   ruponrtblo    for 
tho    opinion*    expretsed    by    eorreipondontM.) 

Apple  D'Arcy  Spice  Pippin  (see  pp.  85 and 
102). — The  flavour  of  this  Apple  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  best  late  varieties.  We  have 
here  several  mature  trees  growing  on  cultivated 
ground,  and  in  a  grass  orchard.  In  both  posi- 
tions it  crops  heavily  and  regularly..  The  soil 
is  a  deep  medium  loam,  on  a  sandy  clay  sub- 
soil. Another  good  point  in  favour  of  D'Arcy 
Spice  is  its  apparent  immunity  from  Apple  Scab, 
for  it  keeps  clean  whilst  other  varieties  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  affected  with  the  disease. 
Unfortunately  it  i6  not  in  general  favour  as  a 
dessert  fruit  on  account  of  its  dull  appearance. 
The  colour  is  a  yellowish-green,  with  brown 
russet  markings,  and  most  people  prefer  an  Apple 
that  is  attractive  to  the  eye.  It  is,  however, 
also  excellent  for  culinary  use.  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  young  trees  of  the  variety,  so 
cannot  vouch  for  their  quick  fruiting.  Has 
A  Southern  Grower  tried  Brabant  Bellefleur  as  a 
late  dessert  Apple  ?  It  comes  into  bearing  in 
succession  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  It  keeps 
firm  and  juicy  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
flavour  is  good  and  sweet,  whilst  in  appear- 
ance it  is  handsome,  the  colour  being  bright  red. 
streaked  with  yellow.  It  is  a  most  proline 
per  here  on  old  trees;  but  again,  as  in  the  ca6e 
of  D'Arcy  Spice,  I  have  no  experience  with 
young  trees.  H.  E.  Strudwick,  Baynham  Hall, 
Norfolk. 

Eucalyptus   Gunnii.-  I  should  be  glad  if  any 

of  your  correspondents  would  kindly  state  the 
height  of  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  Gunnii  known 
to  them.  There  is  one  in  these  grounds.  45  feet 
in  height.  My  employer  values  it  very  much. 
and,  unfortunately,  on  New  Year '6  Day  a  very 
heavy  gale  partly  uprooted  it,  a  Yew  tree  by  its 
side  saving  it  from  being  blown  completely  over. 
The  tree  was  drawn  up  into  position  again  with 
chains  and  pulleys ;  it  was  a  great  weight  owing 
to  having  such  a  quantity  of  seed-vessels  on  it. 
After  getting  it  into  position  wire  cables  were 
attached  to  it  for  support.  To-day  one  of  these 
has  been  broken  by  a  terrific  gale,  but,  for- 
tunately, the  others  have  held.  J.  Barnard. 
Mostyn  Hall  Gardens,  N.    Wales. 

Whence  Does  the  Aphis  Come  ?  (see  p. 
85). — With  regard  to  this  inquiry  let  me  say 
that  aphides  do  not  appear  to  deposit  the  a 
largely  on  Apple  trees  (for  a  number  of  years  I 
have  observed  this),  but  on  the  surroundings  of 
an  orchard  or  fruit  farm.  In  1909  and  1910  I 
was  commissioned  by  the  East  Suffolk  County 
Council  to  visit  the  fruit  farms  of  Mr.  Cheval- 
liers  at  Aspal,  near  to  Stowmarket,  especially 
when  the  spraying  operations  were  in  progress, 
and,  later,  to  see  the  results  and  report.  I 
noticed  that  the  copse  around  two  sides,  and  par- 
tially a  third,  was  a  harbour  for  destructive  in- 
sects, and  this  was  never  sprayed.  I  made  an 
investigation,  and  found  the  undergrowth  of  the 
copse  swarming  with  all  sorts,  and  in  my  report 
I  recommended  that  a  trial  of  spraying  thi6  wild 
shrubbery  should  be  made,  but  the  Director  of 
Education  for  East  Suffolk  did  not  consider  the 
experiment  valuable  enough,  and  it  was  shelved. 
In  this  county,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Harper-Gray,  entomologist  at  Armstrong  College, 
I  have  examined  common  Willows  and  Black 
Poplars  planted  around  the  gardens  of  moderate- 
sized  residences  for  shelter,  where  there  are 
gardens  containing  twelve  to  fifty  Apple  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  there  I  found  the  aphis 
and  red  spider  eggs  in  great  abundance,  but  very 
few  on  the  fruit  trees.  Advice  has  been  given  to 
the  owners  to  either  cut  down  the  shelter  trees 
or  spray  them  well ;  both  remedies  have  been 
tried,  and  with  success.     After  many  years'  ex- 


perience amongst  fruit,  I  find  it  is  useless  to 
spray  the  trees  and  not  spray  the  imme- 
diate surroundings,  more  especially  if  there 
is  a  copse  oi~  shrubbery  near.  Aphis  eggs 
can  now  be  found  in  abundance  on  nettles, 
amongst  Couch  Grass,  and  on  the  common 
Bramble  and  Briar.  If  A  Southern  Grower 
has  such  a  plantation  adjoining  or  surrounding 
his  3,000  trees,  I  would  suggest  an  examination 
and  spraying.  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  him 
specimens  of  various  wildlings  and  rough-barked 
common  trees,  containing  a  northern  and  hard 
stock  of  aphis,  if  he  will  send  me  hi6  card.  The 
gardening  fraternity  gives  too  little  attention  to 
cleanliness  of  the  surroundings  ;  the  residents  of 
Durham  County,  who  have  plots  of  land,  are 
gradually  becoming  converted  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  spraying  hedges,  ditches,  weeds, 
etc.,  with  the  result  that  cleaner,  better,  and 
heavier  crops  have  resulted,  both  in  fruit  and 
vegetables.  John  Sjnith,  County  Lectwer  on 
Horticulture,  Shire  Hall,  Durham. 

Recent  Gales.  — The  violent  gale  of  Decem- 
ber 27  had  unusual  effects  on  evergreen  trees  in 
this  district.  Small  and  sheltered  shrubs  escaped, 
but  where  exposed  to  the  south  and  west  larger 
trees  are  brown  and  withered.  The  chief  suf- 
ferers were  the  hardiest  and  most  unlikely  sub- 
jects :  Laurels,  Portugal  Laurels,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana,  various  Thujas,   Irish  Yews  and   large 


MR.    EDWARD    BULL. 
(See  p.  118.) 

old  specimens  of  English  Yews  are  all  consider- 
ably browned.  The  fact  that  such  seaside- 
loving  trees  as  Cupressus  macrocarpa  and 
Euonymus,  side  by  side  with  the  sufferers,  came 
through  unscathed,  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the 
air  was  salt-laden,  and  hence  the  damage.  The 
sea  is  approximately  five  miles  due  south  of  us  ; 
but  the  direction  of  the  gale  was  slightly  south 
of  west,  and  a  wind  from  the  south-west  would 
cover  twelve  miles  of  land  before  it  reached  us. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  of  the  numerous 
south-west  winds  that  we  get  here,  this  one 
should  have  been  so  unusually  harmful.  Perhaps 
the  absence  of  rain  to  wash  the  foliage  at  the 
time  of  the  gale  may  account  for  it.  I  have 
never  seen  the  same  trees  so  affected  in  a  period 
of  over  twelve  years.  I  have  no  information  as 
to  whether  trees  suffered  further  inland.  Harold 
Evans,  Llanishen,  Cardiff. 

The  gale  of  last  week   did  considerable 

damage  at  Kew.  It  reached  its  greatest  height 
during  the  afternoon  of  February  16,  when  three 
Lombardy  Poplars  and  two  Elms  were  uprooted, 
■numerous  branches  blown  down,  and  many  trees 
disturbed  at  their  bases.  The  most  notable 
damage  was  done  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Elm  on 
the  lawn  between  the  Palace  and  Brentford 
Gate.  Tradition  credits  Queen  Mary  I.  with 
planting  the  tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  her 
sister  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  sat.  Enclosed 
by  a   wire   fence,   the   tree   has    for   some   years 


been  a  mere  wreck.  Formerly  possessed  of  a 
trunk  exceeding  three  yards  in  diameter,  only  a 
portion  of  the  shell  remained,  from  and  around 
which  several  vigorous  growths  had  developed, 
the  tallest  being  some  25  feet  high.  The  two 
largest  of  these  were  blown  down  during  the 
gale,  taking  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  shell  of  the  old  tree.     A. 

Wednesday,  February  16,  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  this  district  owing  to  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  gale  from  the  north-west. 
Huge  Elms,  for  which  this  locality  is  noted, 
were  uprooted  in  all  directions,  many  of  the 
main  roads  being  blocked.  Many  old  Dropmore 
employees  will  remember  the  two  Elms  on  the 
Burnham  Road,  known  as  Adam  and  Eve.  These 
were  blown  across  the  main  road.  Two  fine 
specimens  of  Cedrus  atlantica  in  the  Cedar 
Avenue  are  lying  side  by  side,  leaving  a  large 
gap  in  this  beautiful  avenue ;  and  at  the  extreme 
western  end  another  fine  Cedar  was  uprooted 
and  fell  across  the  carriage  drive.  In  its  fall 
it  badly  damaged  two  more  Cedars  in  the  group. 
In  the  Pinetum  very  little  damage  was  done, 
only  a  large  Scots  Pine  being  uprooted.  In  its 
fall  it  fortunately  missed  a  fine  Pinus  insignis 
and  a  Sequoia  sempervirens,  which  were  only  a 
few  feet  away.  The  gale  seemed  to  reach  its 
maximum  strength  about  midday,  when  most  of 
the  damage  was  done.     C'has.  Page,  Dropmore. 

Hardiness  of  Primula  malacoides.— 
I  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Brotherston  in  regard  to  the  hardy  nature  of 
Primula  malacoides,  and  can  add  another  in- 
stance. During  the  winter  1913-1914  I  was  at 
a  nursery  growing  pot  plants  for  shop  and  market 
sales  in  North-East  Yorkshire,  and  P.  malacoides 
was  one  of  the  subjects  largely  specialised  in.  A 
batch  of  5,000  plants  was  grown  in  3-inch  pots, 
principally  intended  for  Christmas  and  New 
\ea.r  decoration.  They  were  raised  very  sarly, 
pricked  off  into  boxes,  and  hardened  outside 
before  being  potted,  and  when  potted  were 
placed  back  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  boxes 
stood,  a  shady  border  facing  north  at  the  back 
of  a  lean-to  house,  thereby  being  shaded  always 
from  the  sun's  rays,  except  at  about  3-5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  throve  well  her©,  and 
made  perfect  specimens,  full  of  buds  and  rich 
with  well-coloured  foliage.  When  housing  time 
came  room  could  not  be  found  for  them  all,  con- 
sequently, rather  than  overcrowd  them,  the 
house,  a  light,  airy  one  on  wooden  stages,  was 
comfortably  filled  only,  and  the  remainder  left 
outside  to  take  their  chance.  The  main  batch 
flowered  and  was  sold,  and.  incidentally. 
T  might  mention  that  many  doubles  were 
Found,  and  also  the  Rosea  type,  now  both 
exhibited  by  various  firms  as  novelties.  Christ- 
mas past,  thoughts  turned  to  Easter  trad*,  and 
the  few  plants  left  outside  were  sought  after. 
I  woll  remember  the  job  of  shifting  them  in- 
side. They  were  covered  with  frozen  snow,  and 
the  balls  "were  frozen  hard.  Naturally  they 
looked  very  miserable  ;  there  was  no  foliage 
visible,  but  they  were  placed  on  a  warm  shelf 
due  south,  and  frequently  watered.  The 
•  was  astonishing.  They  all  broke  away 
from  the  base,  and  flowered  equally  well  with 
the  first  batch.  Out  of  the  5,000  not  2  per 
cent.  w*re  killed  or  lost,  in  spite  of  some 
1.500  being  subjected  to  constant  frost  (one 
morning  16°)  and  plenty  of  snow.  Primula 
malacoides  will  not  stand  coddling,  and  if  it 
were  treated  a  little  more  as  above  it  would 
not  get  the  name  of  being  a  "  puny,  miserable, 
washy  thing  "  that  so  many  gardeners  give  it. 
Giveit  hardy  treatment  and  you  will  get  per- 
fect specimens  in  3  and  4-inch  pots,  with  any- 
thing from  6-12  bold  spikes  of  flower,  and  each 
spike  well  furnished  with  3-5  whorls.  Above 
all — and  here  is  the  point  where  so  many  fail — 
do  not  use  larger  than  4-inch  pots.  If  over- 
potted  they  go  wrong  at  the  base  immediately. 
B.  F.  G.,  Inverness. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias  (see  p.  62). 
— Winter-flowering  Begonias  still  appear  to  be 
very  imperfectly  understood.  Many  gardeners 
have  tried  them,  failed,  and  fought  shy  of  them 
since,  regarding  them  as  generally  disappointing. 
Such  a  reputafion  is,  however,  quite  unjustified. 
Flowering  as  they  do  from  October  till  Christ- 
mas,  their  brilliant  colours  in   the   conservatory 
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make  a  welcome  change  from  the  ubiquitous 
Chrysanthemum.  Success  with  this  type  of 
Begonia  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  choice  of 
variety.  Being  all  first  hybrids,  and  not  directly 
connected  with  each  other,  their  individual  cha- 
racteristics are  naturally  very  pronounced. 
Several  of  the  older  varieties  certainly  do  prove 
disappointing  to  many  growens,  and  might  now 
with  advantage  be  discarded  and  replaced  by 
the  newer  and  better-growing  soTts.  Hence  my 
object  in  calling  attention  to  the  new  and  beau- 
tiful Begonia  Optima,  in  my  opinion  the  best 
variety  of  this  type  for  decorative  purposes.  It 
flourishes  in  a  cool  house,  where  the  fire  heat 
does  not  exceed  50°.  The  same  plants  can  be 
exhibited  in  October  and  again  in  December,  and 
then  do  duty  for  house  decoration.  The  lovely 
salmon  colour,  blending  with  the  bright,  6ilky 
foliage,  has  a  peculiar  charm,  especially  under 
artificial  light.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  an  easy 
and  prolific  propagator,  one  plant  often  producing 
as  many  as  thirty  cuttings.  Important  points 
in  cultivation  are  fresh  air  and  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. From  the  time  when  the  cuttings  are 
struck  in  June  until  the  end  of  September,  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  70°  is  desirable,  when  it 
should  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  plants  show 
sign6  of  flowering,  damping  discontinued,  and 
full  ventilation  given  whenever  possible.  During 
*he  flowering  season  a  dry,   airy  atmosphere  of 


ciafe  the  glorious  sight  presented  by  this 
house  of  perfectly  cultivated  and  profusely- 
flowered  plants.  The  house  is  a  span-roofed  struc- 
ture, about  30  feet  by  18  feet  to  20  feet  wide.  The 
centre  "bed,"  as  I  may  terni  it,  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  filled  with  water,  through  which 
the  hot-water  pipes  run.  The  plants  are  on  a 
stage  over  this  tank,  the  humidity  arising  from 
which  provides  an  atmosphere  admirably  suited 
to  their  requirements.  Liquid  manure  is  added 
to  the  water  in  the  tank,  and  occasional  doses 
of  the  same  are  given  to  the  plants  when  they 
require  watering.  When  growth  is  completed 
water  is  gradually  withheld,  and  the  tank  run 
dry.  The  foliage  then  assumes  a  dark,  leathery- 
tone,  present  in  every  plant  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  Mr.  Matthew  Bennett,  the  head  gardener,  is 
to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  his  skill  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  magnificent  stove  flowering 
plant.  The  greatest  enemy  to  its  successful 
culture  was  formerly  the  bulb  mite.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  pest  was 
favoured  by  the  system  prevalent  many  years 
ago  of  plunging  the  pots  in  fermenting  material 
and  over-watering  the  plants  while  in  the  mate- 
rial, resulting  in  a  sour  and  uncongenial  rooting 
medium.  Mr.  Bennett  informed  me  that  very 
shortly  before  the  photograph  was  taken  the  plants 
were  bearing  2,000  flowers.  B.  Askton,  Latham 
Gardens    Ormskirlc. 


Fig.   43. — euchaeis   oeandiflora   at   elmht/rst. 


not  more  than  60°  is  conducive  to  strong,  short 
stems,  bright  colours,  and  healthy  growth.  A 
mixture  of  manure  water  prepared  from 
cow-dung  and  soot  is  a  good  tonic  as 
the  flowering  season  approaches.  Other  good, 
strongly-growing  varieties  are  B.  Emita 
(orange-scarlet)  and  B.  Exquisite  (pink). 
The  new  and  brilliant  B.  Fireflame  also  promises 
well.  B.  Mrs.  Heal  (carmine),  though  an  old 
variety,  is  still  a  good  one,  and  responds  well  to 
cool  treatment.  If  those  who  have  tried  and 
failed  will  try  again  with  these  varieties  and 
heed  the  above  hints  I  do  not  think  they  need 
fear  disappointment.     C.   II.   Middleton. 

EUCHARIS     GRANDIFLORA    (see  fig.  43). Whilst 

staying  with  one  of  my  sons  at  Beechmount. 
Aigburth,  a  few  days  ago,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Elmhurst,  the  residence  of  Charles  Booth. 
Esq.,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  I  saw 
what  must  certainly  be — as  the  accompanying 
photograph  demonstrates — one  of  the  I  est 
cultivated  batches  of  Eucharis  grandiflora  (ama- 
zmiiiii)  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  behold.  The  older  gardeners  who  remem- 
ber the  time  when  no  collection  of  stove 
plants  was  considered  complete  without  a 
batch  of  the  noble  Amazon   Lily  would  appre- 


Vitis  Thunbergii  (see  p.  93). — Within  the 
last  two  years — unfortunately,  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  able  to  give  the  exact  date — Vitis  Thun- 
'bergii  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  described  and 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  The  figure 
was  drawn  from  a  specimen  supplied  by  the, 
alas  !  late  Canon  Ellacombe,  in  whose  garden  at 
Bitton  this  species  has  been  grown  for  many 
years.  The  plant  commonly  sold  by  nurserymen 
under  this  name  is,  as  is  rightly  stated  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  notice,  nothing  but  a  very 
beautiful  form  of  V.  Coignetiae,  most  brilliantly 
coloured  in  the  autumn.  The  leaves  of  Vitis 
Thunbergii  are  very  unlike  those  of  V.  Coig- 
netiae, which  are  nearly  round.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly three-lobed,  and  I  have  never  in  the  last 
forty  years  seen  any  brightly-coloured  leaves  on 
it.  though  I  have  often  seen  ripe  fruit.  I  hope, 
sir,  that  though  the  Botanical  Magazine,  read  by 
few,  has  been  unable  to  stamp  out  this  error, 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  read  by  all,  will  suc- 
ceed, for  the  sake  of  Bitton  and  of  the  Canon. 
G.  II.  W.,  Flax  Bourton. 

Gardeners  and  Experiments.— Whilst 
there  is  undoubtedly  room  for  innumerable  ex- 
periments  there  is  much  experimentation  which 
is  of  little  value  because  too  little  heed  is  paid 


to  the  retention  of  control  plots  or  rows  which 
receive  normal  treatment.  WheTe  possible  it  is 
preferable  to  have  a  crop  under  experiment 
which  can  eventually  be  weighed,  so  that  a  con- 
crete comparison  may  be  made.  A  year  or  two 
back  a  friend  undertook  some  trials  of  explosive 
subsoiling ;  the  soil  was  gravelly,  but  was  said 
to  repay  deep  cultivation.  His  gardener  was 
highly  supercilious,  and  reported  that  the 
crops  were  "about  the  same  on  the  treated  and 
untreated  ground."  Nothing  was  weighed,  and 
whether  there  was  a  good  or  bad  effect  we  know 
not.  So  far  as  results  go,  the  experiment  was 
thrown  away.  The  consideration  of  side  issues 
may  also  sometimes  be  of  interest,  if  not  of  im- 
portance. For  instance,  in  regard  to  lime-wash- 
ing of  fruit  trees,  whilst  undoubtedly  the  main 
object  is  to  block  up  lurking  places  on  the  bark 
the  eventual  "side"  issue  is  to  put  the  tree  in 
good  condition.  A  few  years  back  we  had  a 
demonstration  of  lime-washing.  The  work 
took  place  whilst  it  was  freezing,  and  the  wash 
soon  froze  on  the  trees — the  eventual  adhesion 
was  practically  nil.  TheTe  was  no  control  plot. 
Some  time  later  the  owner  told  me  that  the  trees 
had  apparently  been  much  benefited  notwith- 
standing, and  the  thought  has  since  lurked  in 
my  mind  that  a  second  control  patch  would  be 
advisable  in  lime-washing  trials,  whereon  a 
quantity  of  lime  similar  to  that  put  on  the  trees 
themselves  should  be  spread  directly  on  the 
ground  round  other  trees.  Anyhow,  the  lime 
which  falls  to  the  ground  is  likely  to  have  some 
effect,  and  it  may  be  doubtful  hoiw  far  any  ap- 
parent  good  result  may  not  really  be  due  to  this 
factor.  Lastly,  care  in  making  records  at  .the 
lime  is  always  of  paramount  importance;  impres- 
sions may  amount  to  delusions.     H.  E.  D. 

Nomenclature  of  Apples.— Mr.  Pearson's 
interesting  note  on  this  question  (see  p.  106) 
raises  a  point  of  importance.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  fruit  nomenclature  shows  haw  hopeless 
it  is  to  try  to  change  a  name  once  the  publio 
has  taken  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  got  off 
with  one.  Hogg  tried  to  change  the  King  of 
the  Pippins  to  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  and 
the  French  Crab  to  Winter  Greening  without 
success.  The  only  remedy  for  the  future  seems 
to  be  that  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Committee  should 
make  careful  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  names 
of  such  fruits  as  are  submitted  to  them  before 
awarding  certificates  of  merit.  Furthermore, 
the  renaming  of  fruits  without  public  statement 
of  the  fact  should  be  made  a  criminal  offence. 
Anyone  who  has  spent  time  in  hunting  up 
origins  and  sifting  synonyms  will  have  no  mercy 
for  such  offenders,  and  no  fate  can  be  too  bad 
for  them.  Happily  these  crimes  are  becoming 
more  rare,  but  they  will  not  be  finally  prevented 
until  we  have  in  this  country  an  experimental 
station  where  all  available  fruits  are  grown  for 
purposes  of  comparison.     E.   A.   Bunyard. 

Fpost  and  the  Plants'  Awakening  (see 
p.  104). — It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  keep  an 
open  mind  on  this  subject  until  more  investiga- 
tion has  been  done  and  more  data  brought  to 
light.  In  dealing  with  living  plants  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  all  other  factors  constant,  with 
the  experimental  factor  alone  varying  (such  as 
the  degree  of  frost),  that  it  is  very  easy  to  draw 
deductions  which  express  only  a  partial  truth. 
If  frost  is  the  factor  which  is  responsible  for 
precocity  of  growth,  we  should  naturally  expect 
that  those  districts  which  have  the  most  severe 
or  the  earliest  frosts,  e.g.,  the  Northern  dis- 
tricts, will  have  the  most  precocious  vegetation, 
whereas  it  would  seem  as  if,  taking  the  average 
season,  those  which  have  little  or  no  frosts  (the 
South- Western  districts)  exhibit  the  most  pic 
cocious  vegetation.  The  case  of  Rhubarb  is 
often  cited,  but  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  frost, 
and  frost  alone,  which  is  the  determining  factor 
here?  Have  any  experiments  been  recorded 
where  certain  plants  out  of  a  batch  have  been 
frozen  (in  a  freezing-chamber)  and  put  into  the 
forcing-chamber  with  the  other  plants  of  the 
same  batch  not  so  treated  ?  It  often  happens 
that  exposed  Rhubarb  plants  are  not  really 
frozen  at  all,  and  yet  show  a  precocity  of 
growth.  Moreover,  plants  placed  in  frost-proof 
sheds  for  some  weeks  have  also  an  advantage 
uvcr  those  lifted  and    forced   right   away.      Then, 
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■with  regard  to  Lily  crowns,  is  it  because  they 
are  retarded  or  because  they  have  been  frozen, 
that  they  develop  into  vigorous  growth?  Would 
other  efficient  methods  of  retarding  produce  dif- 
ferent results?  In  the  case  of  Swede  Turnips 
it  would  seem  as  if  those  which  are  stored,  and, 
presumably,  not  frozen,  force  moTe  readily  than 
those  from  outside,  which  are  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  frost.  What  is  the  factor  which 
has  come  into  operation  here?  Is  it  that  of  dry- 
ing, or  of  quickened  i-espiration?  It  seems,  as 
suggested  in  your  article,  that  the  problem  is  a 
complex  one,  and  that  there  are  many  factors 
which  influence  the  plant's  awakening,  such  as  : 
(1)  The  amount  of  moisture,  both  in  the  soil  and 
in  the  atmosphere.  (2)  The  number  of  bright, 
sunny  days,  or  the  number  following  a  rainy 
period.  (3)  Temperature.  (4)  The  degree  of 
ripening  during  the  previous  season.  (5)  The 
presence  of  a  disturbing  factor,  such  as  drying, 
etc.  (6)  Respiration,  and  probably  any  factor 
tending  to  increase  the  sugar  contents  of  the 
cell  sap.     W.  H.  Johns. 

The  Early  Season.—  n  Bristol  and  district 
many  plants  are  very  forward  this  year.  On 
January  16  Daphne  Mezereum  and  the  Red- 
flowering  Ribes  were  in  flower.  By  the  27th 
many  Elms  were  in  full  blossom.  On  February  12 
I  saw  Almond  in  bloom,  and  two  Pear  trees  dis- 
tinctly showing  flower-buds.  To-day,  Febru- 
ary 22,  near  Sidcot  School,  on  the  slope  of  Men- 
dip,  I  saw,  among  other  wild  flowers,  Adoxa 
Moschatellina,  Arenaria  tTinervia,  Viola  syl- 
vestris  and  Daffodils  just  out;  also  Bluebell* 
leaves  6  inches  high.  On  a  wall  in  the  same 
district  a  patch  of  Aubrietia  was  mauve  with 
bloom,  and  some  plants  of  Soldanella  alpina  I 
sent  from  the  Alps  two  years  ago  to  friends  at 
Sidcot  are  already  fully  out.  The  Moschatel  and 
Three-veined  Sandwort  are  remarkably  early, 
and  I  never  saw  Soldanella  so  early.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  this  February  flowering  of 
Soldanella  in  an  English  garden,  some  300  feet 
above  sea  level,  for  at  6,000  feet  in  Switzerland 
these  plants  were  flowering  in  June,  and  in  that 
country  Soldanella  is,  I  believe,  never  seen 
before  May.    II.  6".  Thompson. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 
February  8,  1916.  — Present:  Mr.  K.  A. 
Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair),  Sir 
Everard  im  Thurii,  Dr.  W.  Bateson,  Dr. 
Voelcker,  Col.  Rawson,  Messrs.  Allard,  Hales, 
Worsley,  Hill,  Elwes,  Worsdell,  Fraser,  Holmes, 
Fawcett,  and  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary),  with. 
Rev.  J.  Jacob  and  Mr.   W.   Barr  (visitors). 

Death  of  Canon  Ellacombe. — Mr.  Bowles'  re- 
ferred in  sympathetic  terms  to  the  death  of  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Rev. 
Canon  Ellacombe,  of  Bitton.  The  Committee 
unanimously  desired  that  a  message  of  sympathy 
should  be  sent  to  his  family. 

Yellow- flowered  Poineiana.  —  Mr.  Fawcett 
showed  a  specimen  of  a  yellow-flowered  form  of 
Poineiana  regia  from  near  Bull  Bay,  Jamaica. 
As  members  of  the  Committee  remarked,  some 
forms  are   also  more  orange  than  others. 

Forms  of  Galanthus  and  Helleborus.  —  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwes  exhibited  several  forms  of  Galan- 
thus  from  his  garden  and  elsewhere,  remarking 
that,  in  his  opinion,  too  many  species  had  been 
made  by  botanists  of  these  plants.  The  6pecies 
of  Galanthus  are  particularly  variable,  and  Mr. 
Bowles  undertook  to  examine  and  report  upon 
those  brought  by  Mr.  Elwes. 

His   report  is  as   follows,    grouping   the    forms 
under  the  species  to   which  they  belong  : — 
I. — G.      nivalis.    No.    21.     Melvillei — a     major 
form   of  nivalis    [Gard.  Chron.,  1879,  i. 
237.) 
5.   Imperati      represents      the      S.      European 
form.     It  seems  the  form  Backhouse  sent 
out,     not    Atkins,     by    the    mis-shapen 
segments. 
4.   Imperati    var.   Boydii.     A  seedling   ( ?  nor- 
mally   two-flowered).        (See     Burbidge, 
P.H.S.  Journal,  1891,  p.  200.) 


10.  cilicicus  is  an  early-flowering  Eastern  form, 
with  very  narrow  glaucous  leaves.  (See 
Baker,  Gard.  Chron.,  1897,  i.,  214.) 

14.  caucasicus  is  a  late-flowering  Eastern  form, 
which,  when  robust,  produces  two 
flowers  from  each  pair  of  leaves.  (See 
Baker,  Gard.   Chron.   1887,  i.,  313.) 

12.  The  Straffan  Snowdrop  is  a  fine  form  of 
caucasicus.  (See  Caucasicus  grandis, 
Burbidge,  li.H.S.  Journal,  1891,  p.  203.) 
nivalis  hybrids. 

8a.  "William  Thompson  "  is  nivalis  x  plica- 
tus.     (Gard.  Chron.,  Jan.  1911,  fig.  20.) 

6.  Maximus,  Baker  =  grandiflorus,  Baker.  (See 

Gard.  Chron..  1893,  xiii.,  p.  656.) 
8b.   "Neil  Fraser/'  probably  nivalis  x  caucasi- 
cus. 
II. — G.  latifolius,  15,  true.    Leaves  light  green, 
with  bright  gloss,  small  flowers. 

2.  G.   latifolius  var  Allenii.      Leaves  duller, 

darker  green.  (See  Gard.  Chron.,  1891, 
ix.,  p.  298,  and  Garden,  March,  1902, 
p.  157.) 

22.  G.  latifolius  var.  Ikariae.  Leaves  revolute, 
deep  green,  with  large  green  spots  on 
inner  segments,  late  flowering.  (See 
Gard.  Chron.,  1893,  xiii.,  p.  506.) 

III.— G.   plicatus  Bieb. 

20.  "  Dragoon."     A  seedling  of  Allen's. 
1.  chapelensis.     A  major  form.      (See  Allen, 
U.H.S.  Journal,  1891,  p.  175.) 

3.  byzantinus  Baker?     A  hybrid  plicatus   x 

Elwesii,  but  breeds  true.     Leaves  of  pli- 
catus,   flowers   of    Elwesii.     (See    Gard. 
Chron.,  1893,  xiii.,  p.  226.) 
IV.— G.    Elwesii.     11,    13,    16. 

9.  Var.  Cassaba  has  inner  segments,  almost 
entirely  green.  (See  Gard.  Chron.,  1899, 
p.  165.)  There  is  a  robust  form,  called 
by  S.   Arnott  Elwesii  Cassaba  Boydii. 

7.  Var.       robustus    =    Elwesii.     (See      Gard. 

Ohron.,  1893,  iii.,  p.  226.) 
Elwesii  hybrids. 

17.  Colesborne  var.     (?  Elwesii  x    caucasicus.) 

19.  Similar,    but  with   wider  leaves  and  more 
green   in  inner  segments. 
V.— G.  Fosteri  Baker. 

( ?)  A  hybrid  between  Elwesii  and  latifolius, 
but  more  probably  a  true  species.  (See 
Gard.   Chron.,  1889,   v.,  p.  458.) 

Plantago  Soots. — Dr.  Voelcker  drew  attention 
to  the  change  in  colour  of  roots  of  Plantago, 
which  become  quite  red  on  exposure  to  the  air 
owing  to  the   production   of   anthocyanin. 

Double  Primula  sinensis. — Mr.  Allard  showed 
the  result  of  crossing  a  double  form  of  P.  sinen- 
sis with  a  single.  Two  double  forms  are  known, 
one  in  which  several  petals  are  produced  within 
one  another,  the  other  in  which  two  rows  occur, 
the  inner  being  reversed  in  colouring.  Mr. 
Allard  had  searched  over  a  number  of  plants  of 
P.  sinensis  alba  plena,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
of  the  former  type,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
and  had  found  one  flower  with  a  normal  stigma, 
none  with  pollen.  He  pollinated  thi6  flower  with 
pollen  from  a  single  magenta-flowered  plant,  and 
obtained  three  seeds,  which  gave  two  plants  bear- 
ing normal  single  flowers  tinged  white.  These 
were  self-pollinated,  and  gave  seventy-four 
plants,  seventy-two  of  which  were  single,  two 
double,  both  white,  and  with  the  older  form  of 
doubling  similar  to  the  double  parent  in  F,. 

Origin  of  Peloria,  etc. — Colonel  H.  E.  Raw- 
son  showed  a  number  of  dried  specimens  to  illus- 
trate the  various  correlations  which  accompany 
the  growth  of  supernumerary  spurs  in  Tropaeo- 
lum.  Although  a  flower  with  three  6purs  and 
no  other  variation  was  the  first  to  appear,  and 
out  of  the  first  ten  flowers  only  two  varied  in 
the  number  and  shape  of  the  petals,  as  well  as 
having  two-spur  peloria,  there  seems  to  be  a 
series  of  changes  which  follow.     They  are  : — 

1.  A  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  which  affects  the  form  and  size  of  one 
of  the  anterior  petals. 

2.  This  change  in  the  anterior  petal  takes 
place  in  other  flowers  than  those  with  extra 
spurs,  and  is  passed  on  by  the  seed  sown  in  an 
open    garden. 

3.  The  subtending  leaf  of  the  peloric  flowers 
is  suppressed  altogether,  or  is  pushed  a  few 
millimetres  up  the  pedicel  and  dwarfed,  perhaps 
90  per  cent. 


4.  The  suppression  in  (3)  is  accompanied  by  a 
shortening  of  the  internodes,  and  as  many  as 
seven  flowers  will  arise  from  less  than  1  inch  of 
a  lateral  branch,  and  of  these  perhaps  four  will 
show  two-spur  peloria  and  the  rest  will  be  nor- 
mal. Subtending  leaves  may,  or  may  not,  be 
suppressed  or  dwarfed. 

5.  Each  additional  spur  is  accompanied  by  the 
change  of  at  least  one  anterior  petal  into  one 
with  the  sessile  character  and  obovate  shape  of 
the  posterior  petals.  A  three-spur  flower  will 
sometimes  have  all  five  petals  sessile,  with  the 
vascular  bundles  coloured  and  well  defined  in 
each. 

6.  The  normal  spur  is  no  longer  connected 
with  a  posterior  6epal,  but  is  in  line  with,  and 
directly   extends  a   posterior   petal. 

All  these  modifications,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  which  appeared  only  last  summer,  have 
been  transmitted  by  the  seed  in  the  open  garden. 
The  formation  of  a  spurred  petal  appears  to  be 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind  in  Tropaeolum 
on  record. 

Geaster  sp. — Mr.  Clarence  Elliott  sent  one  of 
the  curious  fungi,  called  earth-stars,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Geaster,  in  which  the  outer  part  of 
the  fruit  splits  in  a  stellate  fashion,  turns  back, 
and  carries  the  inner  spore-bearing  portion  above 
the  surrounding  ground. 


February  22. — There  was  an  exceedingly 
good  attendance  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster. 
Spring  flowers  of  many  kinds,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
l  is.    Primulas,    and    various    forced    shrubs, 

R  with  tlii'  customary  Alpines  and 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations,  combined  to 
make  a  very  bright  and  attractive  show. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  two 
Awards  of  .Merit  to  novelties,  Laelio-Cattleya 
Erzerum  and  Odontioda  Dora,  and  six  Medale  to 
groups. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  four 
Awards  of  Merit  to  new  or  meritorious  plants, 
and  twenty-five  Medals  to  collections. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  had  no 
new  fruit  or  vegetable  worthy  of  award,  but 
recommended     one     Medal     to     a     collection    of 

Apples. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  Fellows  a  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Wilson,  entitled 
"The  Essential  Points  of  Orchid  Cultivation." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  G.  Renthe,  John  Green,  E.  A.  Bowles, 
J.  W.  Ban-,  S.  Morris,  A.  G.  Jackman,  Geo. 
Harrow,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  W.  Moorman,  John 
Heal,  Thos.  Stevenson,  John  Dickson,  Chas. 
Dixon,  H.  J.  Jones,  Arthur  Turner,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
H.  Cowrey,  W.  G.  Baker,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  F. 
Page  Roberts,  George  Paul,  R.  Wallace,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  J.  F.  McLecd,  W.  J.  Bean,  and  R. 
Hooper  Pearson. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

raria  Matador. — A  very  decorative,  large- 
flowered  variety  of  cinnabar-red  colouring,  which 
was  first  exhibited  at  a  Ghent  Quinquennial 
Show  a  number  of  years  ago.  An  excellent  plant 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Exeter. 

Crocus  Aerius. — This  spring  Crocus  of  un- 
common colouring  is  a  native  of  Greece,  but  as 
it  is  said  that  seedlings  are  very  variable,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  general  cultivation.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  floral  segments  is  a  very  dark-blue 
colour,  while  the  interior  of  the  flowers  is  almost 
white.     Shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe. 

Kenneyda  rosea.  —  Under  this  name  the 
Countess  of  Cranbrook  exhibited  an  Australian 
prostrate  shrubby  plant,  which  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  greenhouse  pillar.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  this  fairly  large  genus  seed  freely, 
and  this  provides  an  easy  means  of  propagation. 
The  individual  Pea-shaped  flowers  are  rather 
small,  but  the  racemes  are  dainty  and  graceful. 
The  flowers  on  the  sprays  shown  are  white, 
flushed   with  rosy-lilac. 

Primula  nialamides  King  Albert. — A  very  at- 
tractive variety  of  this  popular  species.  The 
spikes  of     rosy-mauve    flowers    are    exceedingly 
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floriferous,  and  the  individual  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  type.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Cakter  and  Co. 

Groups. 

The  following  Medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals  to  Lady  Tate, 
Streathara  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Howe),  for  a  large 
and  meritorious  exhibit  of  spring  flowers  which 
filled  a  whole  length  of  tabling.  Various  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips  and  Narcissi  were  massed  in  great 
profusion,  and  variety  was  given  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  plants  as  Clivia  miniata,  Freesia 
refractaandForget-me-Nots,  whilst  several  well- 
gTown  Palms  and  a  bordering  of  Nephrolepis 
added  to  the  effect  of  this  noteworthy  display. 
To  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
Middlesex,  who  filled  a  long  stretch  of  low 
tabling  with  splendid  Tulips  in  great  variety, 
and  a  corner  space  with  forced  shrubs  of  many 
kinds,  similar  to  those  we  noted  at  the  previous 
meeting.  Of  the  Tulips,  Van  der  Neer.  purplish- 
violet,  Brilliant  Star,  scarlet,  and  President, 
silvery-heliotrope,   were  especially   charming. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  a  valuable  collection  of 
forced  bulbs  in  bowls  of  fibre.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  who  staged  many 
Carnations,  of  which  the  hybrid  Malmaison 
Sabina  was  very  prominent ;  forced  shrubs, 
Alpines,  and  trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargonium. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  an  excel- 
lent display  of  Primulas.  P.  sinensis  varieties 
predominated,  and  these  were  splendid  plants. 
A  small  collection  of  such  stellate  varieties  as 
Ruby  Star  and  White  Star  illustrated  the  grace 
and  decorative  value  of  this  type.  Messrs.  R.  F. 
Felton,  Ltd.,  Hanover  Square,  London,  who 
arranged  most  artistically  magnificent  flowering 
branches  of  Eucalyptus  longifolium,  Grevillea 
angustifolia,  and  Olearia  Fortnnei  with  such 
spring  flowers  as  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  for  seedling  and  standard 
varieties  of  Narcissus.  Iris  stylosa,  and  other 
plants.  Messrs.  J.  C'beal  and  Sons.  Crawley, 
who  showed  small  pot  plants  and  cut  sprays 
of  many  valuable  Conifers,  arranged  on 
boards  in  herbarium  style.  Messrs.  I!.  Gill 
and  Sons,  Penrhyn,  for  brilliantly  coloured 
Rhododendrons  from  the  open  and  sprays  of 
Erica  codonodes.  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and 
Co.,  Enfield,  who  displayed  plants  of  several 
species  of  Acacia,  Cyclamen,  and  cut  Carna- 
tions. Messrs.  II.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper 
Edmonton,  for  greenhouse  Ferns  and  Cycl 
Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  for  hardy 
plants.  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  for  Alpines 
and  uncommon  shrubs.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Merstham,  who  staged  fresh  and  good  Car- 
nations. Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  for  such 
Roses  as  Yellow  Banksian  and  Fortune's  Yellow- 
in  long  sprays  and  blooms  of  various  Tea  and 
H.P.  varieties. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  who  continue  to  stage  first- 
rate  cut  Carnations.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co., 
Raynes  Park,  for  a  dainty  arrangement  of  their 
new  Primula  malacoidesKing  Albert,  and  P. 
sinensis  variety  Princess  Mary.  Messrs.  G. 
Jackman  and'Son,  Woking,  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller, 
Wisbech,  and  Messrs.  Whitelego  and  Page  for 
hardy  plants.  Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bays- 
water,  Messrs.  R.  Oxford,  and  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  for  Alpines.  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell,  Richmond,  for  Azalea  indica  varieties. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair), 
and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Jas. 
O'Brien  (hon.  secretary).  R.  Brooman  White, 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  C.  Cookson,  J. 
Wilson  Potter,  S.  W.  Florv,  W.  H.  White,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  A.  Dye,  H.  G.  Alexander,  J.  E.  Shill, 
J  Cypher,  J.  Charlesworth,  Walter  Cobb,  F. 
Menteith  Ogilvie.  T.  Armstrong,  F.  J.  Hanbury, 
E.  R.  Ashton,  Pantia  Ralli,  R.  G.  Thwaite's, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  Stuart  Low,  and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

AWARDS. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Erzerum  (L.-G.  Mrs.  Temple 
x  C.  Trianae),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Brown,   Tunbridge  Wells.     A  very  fine  flower, 


adhering  closely  to  C.  Trianae  in  form,  but  much 
larger  and  richer  in  colour.  L.-c.  Mrs.  Tempie 
(L.-c.  Henry  Greenwood  x  C.  Mossiae)  passes 
on  all  the  good  qualities  of  its  Cattleya  parent, 
intensified  by  the  C.  Hardyana  of  the  other 
parent,  and  outweighing  the  rather  narrow- 
petalled  Laelia  element.  The  broad  sepals  and 
petals  are  light-rose,  the  lip  reddish-purple _  in 
front.  The  base  has  light-yellow  lines  running 
into  the  darker  disc,  and  the  margin  is  lilac. 

Odontioda  Dora  {Odm.  Jasper  X  Oda. 
Vuylstekeae),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Hay  wards  Heath.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  form  of  the  Odontiodas,  and  in  that 
respect  shows  the  influence  of  Odm.  Pescatorei, 
which,  with  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  produced  Oda. 
Vuylstekeae,  and  has  already  proved  to  be  a 
good  parent.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  claret- 
red,  with  a  slight  gold  shade,  and  rose  margin 
and  tips.  The  broad  lip  is  light  lilac  in  front,  the 
crest  yellow  on  claret-red  ground. 

Other  Exhibits. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  showed  a  fine  spike 
of  The  Dell  variety  of  Cymbidium  Pauwelsii, 
with  twenty-four  flowers,  taken  from  a  plant 
with  four  such  spikes,  and  forming  an  excellent 
example  of  the  many  finely-grown  Cymbidiums 
in  flower  at  The  Dell. 

F.  Mknteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  showed  two  plants 
of  the  beautiful  white  Lycaste  Skinneri  magni- 
fies,, which  had  already  obtained  a  First-class 
Certificate  and  been  adjudged  not  only  the  best 
white  Lycaste  Skinneri,  but  the  finest  in  form  of 
any  Lycaste.  The  plants  bore  five  and  two 
flowers"  respectively.  Mr.  Ogilvie  also  showed 
the  rare  apricot-tinted  Lycaste  Skinneri  armeiu- 
aca,  and  the  pure  white  Cypripedium  Boltonn. 

W  Waters  Butler,  Esq.,  Southfield,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  R.  H.  Jones),  sen', 
a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Anzac,  a 
large,  typical  white  form,  with  flowers  of  good 
substance.  The  crest  was  yellow,  and  the  upper 
side  of  the  column  dark  red.  The  spike,  with 
one  branch,  bore  twenty  flowers. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  Collier),  showed  a  selection  of 
interesting  species,  including  Masdevallia  ventri- 
cularia  longicaudata.  The  slender,  claret- 
coloured  flowers  had  a  curiously-formed  tubular 
base  and  long-tailed  petals.  In  the  collection 
were  also  the  dwarf  Trias  picta,  with  prettily- 
spotted  flowers,  Sarcochilus  Fitzgeraldii  and  S. 
Hartmannii,  Eria  globifera  and  Coelogyne 
sparsa. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  fine  group  of  Odontoglossums,  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
etc.,  a'  special  feature  being  the  many  handsome 
Odontiodas,  which  gave  interesting  evidence  of 
the  beauty  and  variation  to  be  obtained  in  that 
class.  Especially  good  were  three  forms  of  Oda 
Joan  (Oda.  Charlesworthii  x  Odm.  ardentissi- 
mum),  one  being  cream-colour  with  red  mark- 
ings, another  all  claret-colour,  and  a  third  mul- 
berry-red, with  rose  lip. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
gained  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group, 
including  many  fine  Cymbidium  Alexanderi,  the 
variety  rosum  being  specially  attractive.  The 
new  Laelio-Cattleya  Monica  (callistoglossa  x 
Myra)  was  a  pretty  pale  rose  flower  with  dark 
maroon  lip  ;  Cattleya  Cowaniae  alba  (Mossiae 
Wageneri  X  intertexta  Juliettae),  a  clear  white 
of  good  shape,  and  there  were  also  four  forms  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  Beatrice  and  the  new  yellow 
L.-c.  Jessamine  (C.  choeoensis  alba  X  L.-c. 
Oriens).  Some  brilliant  Odontiodas  and  good 
Odontoglossums  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an 
artistically-arranged  group  of  splendidly-grown 
specimens  in  which  the  Dendrobiums,  so  well 
cultivated  by  this  firm,  were  prominent.  The 
group  included  a  number  of  fine  forms  of  D. 
nobile,  ranging  from  the  pure  white  variety  vir- 
ginale  to  the  finely-formed  rotundiflorum  and 
Ashworthii.  Of  hybrids,  D.  splendidissimum 
varieties,  D.  Melpomene,  the  delicately-tinted 
D.  Ainsworthii  intertextum  and  forms  of  D. 
rubens  were  noted,  an  interesting  point  in  the 


specimens     being    the     remarkable    advance    in 
stature  made  by  each  successive  pseudo-bulb.  _ 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchid- 
hurst,  Tunbridge  Wells,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  hybrid  Orchids, 
the  best  of  which  was  the  new  Laelio-Cattleya 
Erzerum.  (See  Awards.)  Among  the  Odonto- 
glossums were  several  excellent  blotched  forma 
and  a  specially  fine  0.  harvengtense.  Others 
noted  were  Brasso-Laelia  Digbyano-purpurata, 
richly-coloured  Odontioda  ChaTlesworthii,  and 
good  examples  of  Cypripedium  Holdenii  (callo- 
sum  Sanderae  X  Maudiae),  with  large  emerald- 
green  flowers,  showing  a  good  deal  of  white  a! 
the  dorsal  sepal.  . 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  obtained  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
croup  of  showy  Orchids,  in  which  the  best  were 
Laelio-Cattleya  Myrrlia  (L.-c.  Gottoiana  X  C. 
Dowiaua  aurea),  with  copper -yellow  sepals  and 
rose  lip  with  light  lines  from  the  base,  and  Catt- 
leya Seligerae  (Enid  x  Whitei),  in  which  the  C. 
Schillcriana  parent  of  C.  Whitei  was  shown  in 
the  lip.  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  good  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  other  showy  Orchids  were  also 
included. 

Messrs  Sender  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a.  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  selection 
of  Cymbidiums,  Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana,  and 
other'  species,  the  best  exhibit  being  Brasso- 
Laelio-Cattleya  Everest  (L.-c.  Canhamiana  X 
B.-C.  Mrs.  'J.  Leemann),  with  a  good  head  of 
pale-buff  flowers  tinged  with  rose. 
'  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  an 
interesting  selection  of  hybrids,  including 
Brasso-Cattleyas,  Cattleyas,  and  Odontiodas,  the 
new  and  elegant,  dark-coloured  Odontoglossum 
Clotilde,  Langley  variety  (Eximium  X  Clytie), 
being  much  admired.  _     ,,       ,         _„| 

Messrs  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  sent 
Cattleva  Trianae  Sunrise,  of  fine  shape  and 
Peach-blossom  colour,  C.  Mendeln  albescens, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Menda,  and  Sophro-Cattleya 
Cleopatra. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  E.  Beckett,  W.  Poupart,  Owen  Thomas, 
John  Harrison,  John  Jacques,  Edward  Harms, 
A  Bullock,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  A.  R.  Allen,  Geo. 
Keif,  and  A.  W.  Metcalfe.  J 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  Kent, 
who  staged  an  excellent  collection  of  such  Apples 
as  Winter  Quarrenden,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  Betty  Geeson,  Hoary  Morning 
and  King  Edward  VII. 

Mr  G  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  showed  un- 
usually large,  yet  crisp  and  brightly  coloured 
stalks'of  Rhubarb,  The  Sutton. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  Covent  Garden,  dis 
played  heads  of  variegated  Kale. 


LINNEAN. 

February  17.— A  general  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date, 
Prof.  E,  B.  Poulton,  F.R.S.,  president,  in  the 
chair. 

The  first  communication  was  by  Miss  Car- 
lotta  Herring-Browne,  entitled  "John  Bar- 
tram  :  the  Pioneer  American  Botanist,"  which 
was  communicated  by  the  president,  and  illus- 
trated with  lantern-slides. 

The  author  stated  that  Bartram  was  born  on 
March  23,  1699,  near  Danby,  in  County  Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania. 

The  old   stone   farm-house   was  built   in   1731, 
soon  after  his  thoughts  by  a  chance  occurrence 
during  his  labours  had  been  turned  to  the  struc- 
ture of   flowers.     It  was  in  the  same  year  that 
his   friend,  James  Logan,   procured   a   copy   of 
Parkinson's  Theatrum  from  England  as  a  pre-  I 
sent  for  Bartram,  and  this  decided  him  to  make     ' 
excursions  after  plants  into  Maryland  and  Dela-    I 
ware.      Of   strong  and   untiring    frame,   neither    I 
danger  nor  difficulty  kept  him  back.     To  receive  ; 
and  grow  his  discoveries  he  began  before  the  end  U 
of  the  year  to  lay  out  the  garden,  the  charm  of    | 
which  was  felt  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  1 
Franklin.     Three  years  later,  at  Franklin's  sug-   I 
gestion,  Bartram  sent  his  diaries  to  Peter  Collin-  \i 
son,  in  London,  who,  as  a  Member  of  the  Society  [1 
of  Friends,  had  connections  with  Pennsylvania.  1 1 


February  26,  1916.] 
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This  correspondence,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both,  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  elder  man  in 
1769.  Through  Collinson  he  became  known  fco 
Linnaeus,  Gronovius,  Dillenius,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Dr.  Solander,  Lord  Petre,  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  and  others. 

Many  of  the  American  trees  were  first  sent  to 
Europe  by  Bartram,  amongst  them  being  the 
Taxodium  distichum,  still  extant  at  Mill  Hill, 
in  Collinson's  old  garden.  An  even  finer  speci- 
men, which  died  a  few  years  ago,  was  150  feet 
high  and  27  feet  in  girth ;  the  trunk  still  stands 
in  the  Bartram  Garden  Park,  Philadelphia. 

In  1769  Bartram  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Science  at  Stock- 
holm, and  the  long  letter  he  sent  in  acknowledg- 
ment is  in  the  Society's  possession  among  the 
Linnean  correspondence. 

Bartram  died  when  the  United  States  were 
one  year  old  ;  he  passed  away  in  his  old  house 
on  September  22,  1777.  His  'life  was  shortened 
by  the  apprehension  that  his  cherished  garden 
might  be  laid  waste  by  British  troops,  but  his 
fears  were  not  realised.  This  garden  is  now  the 
property  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  i- 
ported  as  a  public  park.  From  time  to  time  the 
members  of  the  John  Bartram  Association,  many 
of  whom  are  his  lineal  descendants,  meet  to 
his  memory  green.  The  moss  genus  Bartramia 
is  bis  botanical  memorial. 

The  author  has  devoted  many  months  to 
searching  for  memorials  of  Bartram  amongst  the 
archives  in  this  country,  and  has  succeeded  in 
finding  many  most  interesting  letters  and 
objects;  these  will  be  described  in  the  complete 
work  upon  which  she  is  engaged. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Steebing  was  entitled 
"The  Infestation  of  Bamboos  in  Tidal  Waters 
by  Balanus  amphitrite  and  Teredo  navalis  in 
Tenasserim."  In  the  absence  of  the  author  this 
was  epitomised  by  the  Zoological  Secretary,  who 
stated  that  the  rapid  destruction  of  bamboo 
piles  was  a  serious  loss,  and  the  invest  is 
showed  that  up  to  now  no  species  of  bamboo  is 
immune.     Research  is  to  be  continued. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  Monday,  February  14. 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  presiding,  when  ten  new 
members  were  elected.  Two"  members  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  double  the  amount  of  in- 
terest earned,  viz.,  £6  18s.  4d.  and  £3  18s.  re- 
spectively. Another  withdrew  £37  from  his  de- 
posit account;  one  member  who  had  been  lapsed 
for  thirty-two  years  was  allowed  to  withdraw 
£10  5s.  8d.  ;  and  sums  of  £13  14s.  3d.  and 
£5  13s.  2d.  respectively  were  passed  for  pay- 
ment to  the  nominees  of  two  deceased  members. 

The  sick  pay  for  the  month  on  the  private  side 
amounted  to  £75  2s.  5d.  ;  State  section  to 
£36  0s.  lOd.  ;  and  maternity  benefit  to  £7  10s. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February  21. — On  Monday  evening  last  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  took  place  at 
Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  T.  Bevan  pre- 
siding. 

One-third  of  the  Floral  Committee  retires 
annually  by  rotation.  The  election  of  new  mem- 
bers was  the  first  business,  and  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  W.  Howe, 
D.  Ingamells,  F.  W.  Ladds,  K.  Luxford,  and 
M.  E.  Mills.  The  nomination  of  members  for 
the  Finance,  Schedule  and  Publication  Com- 
mittees resulted  in  the  re-election  of  those 
already   holding   the   positions. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  vote  of  condolence  be 
addressed  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late 
John  Lyne,  an  old  and  valued  member  of  the 
society.  The  question  of  an  annual  outing  this 
summer  was  adjourned  for  future  consideration. 
On  the  question  of  the  new  schedule  being 
brought  forward  it  was  stated  that  all  the 
classes  will  be  open  at  the  next  show,  the  restric- 
tions existing  in  some  of  them  being  removed. 
The  committee  advised  that  the  subject  of 
educational  meetings  for  next  autumn  be  post- 
poned until  its  meeting  in  September. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


REDHILL     GARDENERS'     MUTUAL      IMPROVE- 
MENT.—  A    satisfactory     balance-sheet    was     presented 
at     the      annual     meeting     of     the     Redhill,     Reigaie, 
and     District     Gardeners'     Mutual     Improvement     Asso- 
iition,    which    was    held    at    the    Penrhyn    Hall,    Red- 
biil.       Mr.     W.     P.     Bound,     the     chairman,     presided 
over     a     good     attendance     of     members.       Two     new 
members    having    been    elected,    the    chairman    referred 
to    the  work   of   the  Association    during  the   past   year, 
and    said   that   they  had   come    through   very  oreditably. 
The    lion,     secretary    presented    the    annual     report    of 
tne    committee,     congratulating    the     members    on     the 
i    ntinued    success   of   the   Association.     The   attendance 
during  the  past  year  had  been  rather 
below    the  average,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  mem- 
had       devoted      their      evenings       to      patriotic 
ies.      The    membership    for    the    year    was    seventy- 
lit,    Detailed  reference  was  made  to  the  summer  out- 
ings of  the   members  to  Gatton  Hall,  Merstham   House, 
and     to    Tilgate     House,     Crawley,    and    to    "Hospital 
Night,"     on     October     5,     when     fruit     and     vegetables 
received     from     many     in     the     neighbourhood      were 
ated    to    the    Redhill    and    I;     _■.:•      Hospital.    The 
balance-sheet      showed      that      the     expenditure      was 
£20   0s.   6d.,    and    thai  balance  of 

£11  16s.  old.  The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  chairman  stated 
that  the  collection  made  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  on   behalf   of   the    relief    fund   was    £15    3s.    4d. 

"I     that     a unt     £5    was     voted     to     the     Borough 

Fund,  £5  to  the  County  Fund,  and  £3  3s.  to 
the  War  Emergency  Clothing  Fund.  Mr.  Bound  wi- 
re-elected chairman,  Mr.  .1.  Oliver  vice-chairman,  Sir 
1  iniah  CV.lnian,  Hart.,  president.  The  following  ap- 
pointments were  also  made:— Mr.  L,  Handcock  (librarian), 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Thompson  and  J.  J.  Leslie  (auditors),  and 
Mr,   \V.   Kemp,  hon.   secretory  and  There  wsb 

a    fruit. bottling    competition,    but    there   were  only    two 
mpi  titors.     Th      P  I  awarded  to  Mr. 

\v  Kemp.  A.  this  is  the  third  year  in  succession  Mr. 
Kemp  has  won  the  cup  it  now  becomes  his  property. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Walton,  who  also  took 
the  prize  for  bottled  beans. 

BATH  GARDENERS' -The  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Bath  and  District  Gardeners'  Debating  Society  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Foresters'  Hall,"  Bath 
Street.  Mr.  T.  Parrott  (chairman)  presiding.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Drew,  of  University  College,  Reading,  wrote  that 
through  indisposition  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  postpone  his  lecture  on  "  The  Pruning  of 
Fruit  Trees"  In  his  stead,  Mr.  J.  Avers  (Bishop- 
i.  of  ihe  Bristol  Gardeners'  Society,  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  Raising  Hardy  Fruits  for'  Profit.' 
He  explained  that  the  land  for  planting  should 
be  of  a  loamy  nature,  and  he  much  preferred  old 
pasture  land  to  arable  land.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  from  8ft.  to  12ft.  apart  each  way,  according 
to  their  size.     Any   dan  -ns  of   root   should   be 

etit  away  before  "planting.  The  trees  should  be  dipped 
in    manure   water  or   In  fore 

ig.     Trie   best  time  for   planting  wai  "l>er 

to  Karon.  A  selection  of  suitable  varieties  for  plant- 
ing was  given.  Pruning  i  I  be  done  for 
pears,  '"it  after  that  period  I  d  should 
be  performed  only  sparingly.  Hints  were  given 
on  the  choice  of  suitable  1  tl  and  on 
the  appi  izimate  cost  per  acre  of  laying  out  an 
orchard.  Land  liable  to  flooding  should  be  drained. 
and  the  water  collected  in  storage  cisterns.  The  soil 
should  be  well  worked,  and  heavy  soils  might  be 
worked  up  into  ridges.  An  appeal  was  made  to  car- 
to  e  nsider  the  question  of  cooperative  horticul- 
ture, and  to  take  advantage  of  land  banks.  The  lec- 
turer gave  a  prro  !  the  principles 
of  pruning  by  exhibiting  specimens  of  shoots  treated 
in  accordance  with  his  methods.  \  discussion  followed, 
and  Mr.  Ayers  was  thanked  for  his  paper.  The  fol- 
lowing  was  the  prise  list  :-   Class  1   (gardeners  with  one 

.  r  i •■   assistants):   Mr.   H.   W.   Tugwell    (gardener,  T. 

■■).  eight  pots  ot  Bloire  de  Lorraine  Begonias,  six 
points  and  first  class  certi6cate  :  Mrs.  Hatch  (irardener. 
T.  Allen),  collection  of  Apples,  six  points  and  certificate 

of    lit:   Mr.    A.    F.    Meyer    (gardener.    C.    Adlarn).   12 

pots  Primula  nialamides,  five  points.  Class  2  (single- 
handed  eardeners)  :  Mrs.  Erskine  (gardener,  H.  Roper), 
eight  pots   of  riimula  sinensis,   six  points.    , 


©bftuar\\ 

Joseph  Knight.— We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  a  representative  of  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood,  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. Mr.  Knight  passed  suddenly  away  early 
on  the  morning  of  February  21.  He  had  been  at 
work,  and  was  apparently  in  vigorous  health,  to 
the  last.  Deceased  was  respected  by  a  large 
number  of  friends,  and  his  genial  presence  will 
be  keenly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Thomas  J.  Dixon.— We  regret  to  learn, 
from  the  American  Florist,  of  the  death,  on 
January  19,  of  Thomas  J.  Dixon,  an  Irish 
florist,  who  emigrated  to  America  when  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  eighty-two  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


MARKETS. 


COVEXT  GARDEN,  February  tS. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions io  net  represent  the  prioes  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times  in 
one  day. — Ens. 

Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d 
3  0-36 
1  8 


1  'i 


Azalea.       white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Camellias,  white. 

per  doz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.    blooms, 

best  American 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.   bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra 
large   .. 

—  Malmaison. 
per  dozen 
blooms 

Dink 

Daffodils,  per 
doz.    bunches 

—  Double  Van 
Zion    .. 

—  Emperor 

—  Golden    Spur 

—  Henry  Irving 

—  Princeps 

—  Sir  Watkin.. 

—  Victoria 
Eucharis.perdoz. 
Freesia.      white, 

per  doz.  bun.    16-20 
Gardenias,  per 

box  of  15  and 

18  blooms 
Lapageria.       per 

doz.  blooms    . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  .. 
Lilium         longi- 

florum,        per 

doz..  long     .. 
short 

—  lanci  folium 
album,  long.. 

short  .. 

—  lanci  folium 
rubrum.  per 
doz..  long 

short  . .     _ 

Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley.  per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  24  0    — 

—  special         ..  15  0-18  0 

—  ordinary       ..    —      — 
Narcissus.  Orna- 

tus.   per   doz 

bunches       t 

Orchids,  per  doz. 

—  Cattleya 
Orchids.     Cypri- 

pedium 


3-2  0 


3  0-36 


,  10  0-15  0 


2  6-30 
2  6-30 
2  0-26 
16-20 
2  0-26 

2  6-30 

3  6-40 
2  0-26 


6  0-70 


4  0- 


4  6-  5  0 
4  0-46 

2  0-26 
2  0-26 


s.d.s.d. 
4  0-50 


4  0-50 


2  6-40 
4  0-60 


3  0-36 


6-  2  0 


2  6-36 
12  0-15  0 
2  0-36 


—  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispuui 

Pelargonium,  per 

doz.  bunches. 

doublescarlet    4  0-60 
Primroses.      per 

doz.  bun.       ..    2  0-26 
Richardias 

(Arums),    per 

doz 

Roses:  per  dozen 

blooms— 

—  Duchess      of 
Wellington    . 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame      A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Niphetos 

—  PrincedeBul- 
garie    .. 

—  Richmond    ..    4  0-60 

—  Sunburst     ..    4  0-60 

—  White  Craw- 
ford     ..        ..      —    — 

Snowdrop.       per 

doz.  bun.  ..  2  0-26 
Spiraea,     white, 

per  doz.  bun.  —  — 
Stock,    double 

white,        per 

doz.  bunches  —  — 
Tuberoses.      per 

packet.     24 

blooms  ..    —    — 

Tulip.     Darwin's 

mauve.       per 

doz.  blooms..  1  f-  I  9 
Tulips.       single. 

white. perdoz. 

bunches  ..  5  0-70 
coloured. 

per  doz.    bun.    6  0-10  0 

—  double, orange, 

per  doz.  bun.  10  0-12  0 
red,        per 

doz.  bun.  ..  10  0-12  0 
pink,     per 

doz.  bun.  ..  !i  0-12  0 
Violets,  per  doz. 

bunches        ..     16-20 

—  double,  Marie 
Louise.       per 

doz.  bun.       ..    4  0-  6-0 

—  Princess      of 
Wales..        ..    2  6-40 

White     Heather, 
per  doz.  bun. 


I   0 


Anemone,  double 
pink,  per  doz. 
bun 

—  de  Caen,  mix., 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  mauve.  per 
doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Mimosa(Acaeia). 
per  pad 

Narcissus.  Grand 
Primo,  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Ornatus 

—  paper  white, 
per   pad 


French  and  Guernsey   Flowers, 
s.d.s.d. 


10-16 

3  6-40 
2  0-26 

16-20 
5  0-60 


2  6 
2  0 


s.d.s.d. 


6  0-80 


—  Soleil  d'Or 
(Guernsey), 
per  doz.  bun.    10-16 

Ranunculus,  red, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Barbarous, 

per  doz.  bun.    3  0-40 

—  carmine,  per 
doz.  bun. 

Safrano      Roses. 

perpacket,24'6 
Stock,  white,  per 

pad 
Violets.     Parma. 

large       bun.. 

each    . . 

—  6ingle.  per 
pad.  48-60's.. 

—  —  per  doz. .. 


8  0-90 


3  0-40 


5  0-60 


2  6    — 


5  0-60 
6-  1  9 


Cut  Foliage,  &e. :  AveragelWholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Adiantum    (Mai- 

denhairFern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  7  0-80 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).       per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails,        per 

half  dozen    ..    16-20 

—  —  mediu  m. 

doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri    ..    8  0-12  0 
Berberis.  per  doz. 


bun. 


4  0-50 


s.d.s.d. 
Carnation  foliage, 

doz.  bunches      4  0-50 
Oroton      foliage. 

doz.  bunches    12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz. 
Eulalia  japonica, 

per  bunch    .. 
Fern,  French,  per 

doz.  bunches 
—  common 
Galax      leaves, 

green,  perdoz. 

bunches 


5  0-12  0 


0  6-08 
4  0-50 
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Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices -Cont. 


s.d.  s.d, 

4  0-80 
10  0-12  0 
15  0-18  0 

7  0-80 


s.d.  s.d. 


6  0 


Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English, 

small  -  leaved 
—  French,     per 

doz.  bunches      10-13 
Smilax.  per  bun. 

of  6  trails     ..    13-1 


Hardy       foliage. 

various,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes    .. 
Moss,     gross 

bunches 

Remarks. — There  is  little  change  to  record  from  last 
week.  Supplies  of  Lilium  Harrissii  are  short,  and 
prices  are  therefore  very  high.  Home-grown  Daffo- 
dils are  more  plentiful.  In  addition  to  Golden  Spur 
and  Princeps,  the  better  lines  are  Emperor,  Empress, 
Sir  Watkin,  Victoria,  and  double  Van  Zion.  White 
Tulips  are  a  little  less  plentiful,  but  there  is  abundant 
supply  of  coloured  varieties,  both  double  and  single, 
and  of  mauve  Darwins.  There  is  only  a  moderate 
demand  for  Carnations,  and  the  majority  of  blooms 
are  very  small.  Narcissus  ornatus  is  arriving  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  the  supplies  are  ample  at  pre- 
sent. Red  Roses,  Richmond,  Sunburst  and  Lady 
Hillingdon  are  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  prices 
are  lower.  French  flowers  are  not  so  plentiful.  Paper- 
white  Narcissus  is  becoming  exhausted.  The  leading 
sorts  now  are  Anemones,  double  pink,  single  mauve, 
single  red,  and  single  mixed  (De  Caen).  Other  sorts 
are  white  Stock,  Freesia  and  yellow  Marguerites. 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 


Aralia  Sieboldii. 

dozen  ..  ..  4  0-601 
Araucaria       ex- 

celsa.  per  doz.  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus  nanus. 

per  doz.         . .  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri  . .  6  0-80 
Aspidistra,      per 

doz.,  green   . .  21  0-30  0 

—  variegated  ..  30  0-60  0 
Azaleas,  each  . .  2  6-36 
Begonia.     Gloire 

de     Lorraine. 
48's,   per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Cacti.       various, 
per  tray  of  15's 

—  tray  of  12's  . . 
Cinerarias.    48's, 

per  doz. 
Cocos     Weddeli- 
ana,  48's.  per 
doz 

—  60's.  per  doz, 
Croton,    per  doz.  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,       per 

doz 10  0-12  0 

Daffodils.       48's. 

per  doz. 
Dracaena,  green. 

per  doz. 
Erica,  white,  48's 

per  doz. 
Ferns. in  thumbs, 

per  100.. 

—  per  100.  in 
small  and 
large  fiO's 

—  in  48's,  per 
doz 5  0-60 

—  in  32's.  per 
doz 10  0-18  0 


s.d.  s.d> 
8  0-12  0 


4  6- 
3  0- 


5  0 
3  6 


4  0    — 

5  0    — 


9  0-10  0 


18  0-30  0 
8  0-12  0 


8  0-10  0 


8  0-10  0 
8  0-12  0 


..  12  0-20  0 


Ferns.       choicer 

sorts,  per  doz. 
Ficus  repens.48's, 

per  doz. 

—  60's.  per  doz.  . 
Genistas.        48's 

per  doz. 
Geonom  a  gracilis 
60's.  per  doz.  . 

—  larger,  each . . 
Grevillea.      48's. 

per  doz. 
Hyacinths,  white 

and  coloured, 

48's.   per  doz 
Kentia  Belmore- 

ana.  per  doz. . 

—  Forsteriana. 
60's.  per  doz.  . 

larger,   per 

doz. 
Latania   borbon 

ica,  per  doz...  12  0 
Lilium      longi- 

florum,       per 

doz 24  0-30  0 

Marguerites,     in 

48's.  per  doz.. 

white  ..        ..    7  0-80 
PandanusVeitchii. 

per  doz.        ..  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix       rupi- 

cola.  each     ..  12  6-21  0 
Solanum.        48's. 

per  doz. 
Spiraea,      white. 

per  doz. 

—  pink,  per  doz. 
Tulips,     scarlet. 

on  bulbs,  per 
doz 

—  white,     on 
bulbs. perdoz. 


12  0    — 


6  0-80 
2  6-76 


10  0-12  0 
4  0-80 
4  0-80 

18  0-36  0 
0 


8  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 


13-16 


Apples— 

s.d.  s.d. 

—  Albema  r 

le, 

per  barrel 

40  0-43  0 

—  Calif  ornian. 

per  box 

11  6-12  6 

—  English  cook- 

ing, per    bus. 

7  0-10  0 

—  Nova  Scotian, 

per  barrel 

20  0-25  0 

—  Oregons. 

per 

box 

13  0-16  0 

—  Wenatci 

ee, 

per  case 

9  0-12  0 

Bananas,  bunch— 

—  Medium 

7  6-10  0 

—  X-medium    .. 

9  0-12  0 

—  Extra  .. 

10  6-14  0 

—  Double  X 

12  0-lfi  0 

—  Giant .. 

15  0-16  0 

—  Red,  per 

ton£20 

—  Jamaica. 

per 

ton 

£16  0    — 

Chestnuts— 

—  Italian, 

per 

bag 

23  0    — 

—  Spanish. 

per 

bag 

12  0    - 

Cobnuts,  per 

lb. 

0  5i-  0  6 

Cranberries, 

per 

case     . . 

11  0-12  C 

Dates,     per 

doz 

boxes  .. 

4  6-50 

Winter  Nelis.  Of  Cape  fruits,  the  following  are  to 
hand  this  week  : — Pears,  Grapes,  Melons,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Mangos,  the  bulk  being  mainly 
Pears.  The  supplies  of  English  black  Grapes  are 
lessening.  All  grades  of  Oranges  are  unusually 
scarce.  Forced  Strawberries  are  available,  but  in 
limited    quantities    only. 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d 
Mushrooms. culti- 
vated per  lb.      0  9-13 

—  Buttons  ..  13-16 
M  ustard    and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets        ..    10    — 
Onions.  English. 

per  cwt.        ..  21  0-22  0 

—  spring.       per 
doz.  bun.      ..    4  0    — 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     ..       ..20  0-22  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag  3  0  — 
Peas,  per  pad  . .  7  0-10  0 
Potatos— 


s.d.  s.d.  I 
4  0-60 
3  0- 
3  6-46 


6  0-70 
8  0-10  0 


3  0 


Artichokes. Globe 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusal  em, 
per  cwt. 

Asparagus,  Paris 

green  ,. 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bag    4  6 
Beans,  Broad,  per 

pad 

—  Madeira 
BrusselsSprouts. 

per  i  bus.     .. 
Cabbage,  per  tally   2  6-4 
Carrots,  per  doz.    2  0-30 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally  ..  ..8  0-14  0 
Celeriac.  per  doz.  6  0  — 
Celery,  per  fan  ..  10-16 
Chicory,  per  lb...  04  — 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz 6  0-12  0 

French        Beans 

(Guernsey), 

per  lb 3  0-40 

Garlic,  per  lb.  ..0  10-  1  0 
Greens,  per  bag..  2  6  — 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 2  0-60 

Horseradish,   per 

bundle  ..    3  6-46 

Leeks,  perdoz.  ..  10-20 
Lettuce.  Cabbage 

and    Cos.  per 

doz 0  6-60 

Remarks. — Onions,      both 
are     scarce       and      dear. 


Channel  Is- 
lands, per  lb.    0  4-05 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun.      ..    16-20 

Rhubarb,  Forced, 

perdoz.         ..  0  10-  1  0 

—  natural,     per 

doz 2  6    — 

Savoys,  per  tally    4  0-60 
Seakale,  per  doz. 

punnets        ..  12  0-15  0 
Shallots,    per    J 

sieve  ..  ..  3  0-36 
Spinach,  per  bus.  6  0  — 
Tomatos  : 

—  Teneriffe,  per 
bundle  ..  14  0-17  0 

Turnips,  per  cwt.    3  0    — 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bag      ..        ..    2  6    — 
Watercress,    per 

doz 0  6    — 

English       and      Valencia, 
Teneriffe       Tomatos     and 


Potatos  are  arriving  in  fairly  large  quantities,  and 
English  and  French  Asparagus  is  coming  in  well. 
Other  forced  vegetables  now  available  are  Peas. 
Beans,  Cucumbers,  Potatos  and  Mushrooms.  All 
ordinary  vegetables  are  plentiful  E.  H.  H.,  Covcnt 
Garden  Market,    February    23,    1016. 


Bedford- 
King  Edward .. 

Blackland 

Dunbar 

Kent- 
Eclipse.. 
King  Edward . . 
Queen 


Potatos. 
s.d. s.d. 


4  6-50 

3  6-43 
6  3-  6  t 

4  6-50 

5  0-53 
4  9-53 


s.d.  s.i. 


Remarks. — Trade    is    sti' 


Lincoln- 
Eclipse  ..  ..  4  6-  4  f» 
Evergood  . .  3  9-43 
King  Edward..  4  9-56 
Queen    ..       ..  4  6-53 

Scotch- 
King  Edward..  4  9-53 

rather     quiet,    and  prices 


IU„inKA\ 1  [  a(ie       IS      Sllll       lauici        quid,      auu        J,i  lira 

remain  about  the  same.  The  arrivals  are  equal  to  the 
demand.  E.  J.  Newborn,  Covcnt  Garden  and  St.  Pan- 
,  ras,    /V"  vary    23,    1916. 


THE    WEATHER. 


1  R    - 

Remarks.— Azaleas,  pot  Hyacinths,  and  Daffodils  arc 
the  chief  attractions  just  now.  There  is  a  very  small 
supply  of  Ferns.  No  great  demand  is  forthcoming 
for  Cinerarias,  flenistas,  or  Ericas ;  no  doubt  the 
variable  weather  has  somewhat  to  do  with  this  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

S.d.  S.d- 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case  ..  ..16  0-17  0 
Grapes:  English, 

black,  per  lb.    1  G-  4  0 

—  Almeria.    per 
brl.  of  60  lbs.  21  0-25  0 

Lemons,  per  case  19  0-8  0 
Lychees.  per  box  14-16 
Melons.  Cape  ..  2  0-26 
Nectarines,  Cape, 

per  box  ..  5  0-80 
Nuts.        Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt.  70  0-75  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 
100        ..        . .  22  0    — 

Oranges,  per  case  13  0-50  0 

—  Californian 
Seedless,   per 
case     ..        ..24  0-25  0 

—  Palermo  Bit- 
ters, per  case  17  0-20  0 

—  Sevilles        ..  40  0    — 
Peaches.  Cape   ..    6  0-10  0 
Pears,  per  case  ..  22  0-25  0 

—  Cape  ..  ..  4  0-50 
Plums.  Cape  ..  4  0-80 
Strawberries, 

forced,  per  lb.  8  0-24  0 
Walnuts,  Naples, 

per  cwt.        ..  70  0    — 

Remvrks.—  The  chief  varieties  of  English  Apples  now 
obtainable  are  Bram ley's  Seedling  (from  Ireland). 
Dumelow's  Seedling  and  Newton  Wonder.  The  best  of 
the  barrelled  fruit  from  overseas  consists  of  Apples 
York  Imperial  and  Albemarle;  of  the  boxed  fruits 
Newtown  Pippin  are  superior.  The  Cape  and  Cali- 
fornian  Pears   are   chiefly   Williams'   Bon    Chretien  and 


WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  23. 
Two  mid  a  Half  Inches  of  Snow. — The  first  three 
days  and  nights  of  the  week  were  warm  for  the  time 
of  year,  while  on  the  other  hand  on  the  remaining 
four  days  and  nights  the  temperature  was  below  the 
average.  On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter registered  10°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at  the 
present  time  of  about  average  temperature  at  1  foot 
deep,  and  1°  warmer  than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet  deep. 
Rain  fell  on  four  days  and  snow  on  one  day.  The 
total  measurement  of  the  rain  and  melted  snow 
amounted  to  about  £  inch.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  the  23rd,  the  ground  was  covered  to  the  average 
depth  of  2i  inches,  or  to  the  same  depth  as  on  the 
14th  inst.  During  the  week  1\  gallon  of  rainwater  and 
melted  snow  came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation 
gauge,  and'  l£  gallon  through  that  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  2  hours  44  minutes  a  day,  which  is  22  minutes 
a  day  longer  than  the  mean  daily  duration  for  the 
month.  On  the  first  two  days  of  the  week  the  wind 
was  as  a  rule  high,  but  at  no  time  did  the  mean 
velocity  for  the  windiest  hour  "exceed  25  miles — 
direction  west.  After  that,  light  airs  and  calms  alone 
prevailed.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  season- 
able quantity    for    that   hour    by    1   per    cent.    E.    M. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS 


(MidWm 


Mr.  Malcolm  Macnaughton,  who  has  had  mili- 
tary service  with  the  2/6th  Black  Watch,  Royal 
Highlanders,  until  recently  General  Foreman,  Hope- 
toun  House,  South  Queensferry,  and  formerly  Fore- 
man MiHerstaine,  Kelso,  as  Garclener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Scone  Palace,  Perth. 
[Thanks  for  2s.  6d.  for  R.G.O.F.   box.— Eds.) 

Mr.  A-  J.  Booker.  Gardener  for  8  months  at  The 
Manor,  Wargrave,  Berks,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel 
Bui.kely,  at  The  Gardens,  Linden  Hill,  Trafford, 
Berks. 

Mr.  F-  A-  Lown.  Gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  South- 
well, Bishop's  Manor,  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire, 
as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Birch,  Watlington  Hall,  Down- 
ham  Market,  Norfolk.  {Thanks  for  Is.  sent  for 
R.G.O.F.    Box— EDS.) 


Fungus  attacking  Hornbeam  .  A.  D.    W.    The 

fungus  is  Stereum  frustulosum.  It  is  common 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  which  it  finally  kills. 

Name  of  Fruits  :  Dunedin.  Syke  House  Russet. 
G.  T.  S.  1,  Tower  of  Glammis  ;  2,  Sam  Young  ; 

3,  Striped  Beefing;  4,  Leon  Leclerc  de  Laval; 
5,  Glou  Morceau. — J.  H .  3,  Annie  Elizabeth  ; 

4,  Roi  d'Angleterre ;  15,  Scarlet  NonpaTeil; 
27,  Prince  Bismarck ;  28,  29,  Lord  Lennox ; 
31,  Small's  Admirable ;  40,  Adams's  Pear- 
main ;  43,  Murfitt's  Seedling. — A.  Johnstmne. 
Huyshe's  Prince  of  Wales. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Constant  Reader.  1,  Picea 
alba  ;  2,  Pinus  parviflora  ;  3,  Picea  excelsa  var. 
nana;  4,  Cupressus  pisifera  var.  plumosa;  5, 
Pinus  parviflora  var.  glauca ;  6,  Picea  polita ; 
7,  Pinus  Murrayana  ;  8,  Picea  nigra  ;  9,  Thuya 
plicata ;  10,  Juniperus  Sabina ;  11,  J.  vir- 
giniana,  J.  var.  horizontalLs ;  12,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana. — C.  Best.  1,  Cupressus  pisifera 
var.  plumosa  aurea  ;  2,  C.  p.  var.  squarrosae  ; 
3,  Juniperus  chinensis  var.  alba  variegata ;  4, 
J.  communis  var.  f  astigiata ;  5,  Thuya  orien- 
talis ;  6,  Aaara  microphylla. — W.  T.  H.  No.  4 
is  Euonymus  japonicus  var.  albo-marginatus. 
It  is  impossible  to  name  the  others  from  the 
imperfect  specimens  sent.  Send  when  in  flower. 
— P.  B.,  Manchester.  The  flower  you  send  is  of 
a  good  variety  of  Dendrobium  nobile.  Den- 
drobium splendidissimum  is  between  D.  aureum 
and  D.  nobile.  and  although  some  of  the  forms 
approach  nearly  to  D.  nobile,  there  are  always 
traces  of  the  other  parent  in  them. — Moon- 
ralcer.  1,  Cypripedium  Leeanum  (insigne  x 
Spicerianum);  2,  Cypripedium  Calypso  (Box- 
allii  x  Spicerianum) ;  3,  Cypripedium  insigne 
Dorothy;  4,  Cypripedium  grande  (Seleni- 
pedium  grande)  (caudatum  x  longifolium). 
The  yellow  Dendrobium  is  too  shrivelled  to 
identify.  Send  again  in  damp  moss  and  de- 
scribe habit  of   growth. 

Roses  on  their  own  Roots  :  Dorset  Gardener. 
There  is  no  special  advantage  in  having 
the  new  Roses  you  name  upon  their  own 
roots,  even  if  they  were  thus  procurable. 
Good,  strong,  grafted  or  budded  plants 
will  thrive  equally  well.  If  you  contem- 
plate forcing  these  Roses  budded  plants 
would  be  preferable.  You  should  obtain  such 
plants  at  once,  and  pot  them  into  7-inch  pots 
in  readiness  for  next  season.  Should  you  de- 
sire them  to  flower  this  spring  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  obtain  grafted  plants  established 
in  8-inch  pots.  The  Roses  you  require  would 
strike  readily  from  cuttings,  taken  from  the 
flowering  wood,  inserted  now  in  5-inch  pots  of 
gritty  compost,  and  given  bottom  heat  either 
in  a  propagating  frame  or  in  a  frame  upon  a 
manure  heap. 

Sulphuric  Acid  as  a  Weed-killer.-  A.  T.  H. 
Sulphuric  acid  may  be  used  as  a  weed-killer 
on  garden  paths,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
fumes  damaging  the  plants  in  the  vicinity. 
If  the  strength  of  the  acid  you  have  is  25  per 
cent.,  you  should  use  one  part  of  the  acid  to 
five  parts  water,  adding  the  acid  to  the  water, 
and  not  vice  versa.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
using  the  solution  not  to  allow  any  to  touch 
the  hands  or  clothes  of  the  user,  as  it  is  highly 
corrosive.  The  vessels  used  must  all  he  of 
glass  or  porcelain,  not  of  metal — an  ordinary 
porcelain  jug  with  a  lip  will  do  very  well  for 
applying  the  solution.  As  the  effects  wear  off 
in  a  short  time,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cover 
the  whole  path  ;  it  is  better  to  apply  the  solu- 
tion to  each  individual  root  of  the  weeds. 


Communications  Received— Ashby—T.  S  — 
Kingston— J.  W.— A.  O.— A.  G.— M.A.Inst.— H.  Van  0. 
— R.  A.  S— J.  C— P.  J.  M.— L.  P.  B— H.  M,  V- 
W.  H.  J.— Prof.  R.  P.— T.  H.—  M.  L.— J.  F.  M.— B.  of 
A.— S.  of  A.— K.  and  Son— Dorset  Gardener— W,  K.- 
G.  S.— T.  F.— A.  J.  L.— H.  R.— E.  S.  R.-T.— Amherst 
Ex.   S.— A.   C— F.  3.—C.   E.   W.— T.   W.   B. 
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THE  FLORA  OF  MOUNT  KENIA, 
BRITISH    EAST   AFRICA. 

THE  giant  Lobelias  and  Groundsels 
which  constitute  suoh  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  flora  of  Mt.  Kenia 
are  illustrated  in  tigs.  44,  45,  46,  48,  and 
49,  the  photographs  for  which  wero  taken 
liy  Mr.  C.  I.  Blackburne-Maze  during  lis 
recent  exploration  of  the  mountain.  The 
ixplorer's  notes  which  accompanied  the 
photographs  are  given  below. 

The  first  of  the  giant  Lobelias  col- 
lected on  Mt.  Kenia  was  Lobelia  Telekei, 
Schweinf.  It  was  found  by  Von  Hohnel, 
and  is  figured  and  described  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  expedition  (Schweinfurth,  in 
Von  Hohnel's  Rudolph  See,  p.  861,  cum 
tab.).  Subsequently  it  was  collected 
oy  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Black- 
Durne-Maze  and  others.  It  is  a  plant 
'see  fig.  45)  with  an  erect,  stout  stem, 
which  is  hollow  within,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Von  Hohnel,  4  feet  to  15  feet  high, 
terminating  in  a  long,  simple,  spike-like, 
bracteate  raceme  of  dark  violet  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  linear  or  narrow  lanceo- 
late, cuspidate,  villose,  arranged  in  a  basal 
rosette.  The  bracts  are  linear,  with  cili- 
ated margins,  4  in.  to  6J  in.  long,  about 
ten  times  longer  than  the  flowers.  Flowers 
are  shortly  pedicellate,  and  smaller  than 
in  the  allied  species.  The  petals  are  dark 
violet,  becoming  free  towards  the  apex. 
This  species  was  found  by  Dr.  Gregory 
an  the  south-west  side  of  the  mountain,  in 
open  peat  swamps,  a't  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys,  at  an  altitude  of  11,400  feef  to 
nearly  13,000  feet. 

The  other  figure  of  a  Lobelia  (fig.  46)  is 
jL.  Gregoriana.  Bak.  fil.  It  also  has  a 
stout,  hollow,  unbranched  stem  8  feet  to  14 
■feet  high,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Black- 
)urne-Maze,  5  feet  to  6  feet,  terminating 
n  a  long,  simple,  dense,  spiciform.  brac- 


teate raceme,  or  almost  spike,  of  violet 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  in  a  rosette  near 
the  base,  and  are  thick,  sublyrate  obovate, 
or  sublyrate  oblong-obovate,  clothed  with 
a  grey  tomentum  when  young,  when  older 
becoming  almost  glabrous  above.  Bracts 
ovate-acumina*te,  very  different  from 
those  of  L.  Telekei ;  flowers  violet. 
This  plant  grows,  together  with  a  tree 
Senecio,  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  which 
are  generally  stony  at  a  height  of  from 
12,500  feet  to  13,500  feet,  or  occasion- 
ally slightly  higher.  Mr.  Blackburne- 
Maze  tells  me  other  species  of  Giant 
Lobelia  occur  on  Mt.  Kenia,  and  speci- 
mens of  these  would  be  most  welcome. 

An  account  of  these  curious  plants  will 
be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for 
March,  1914,  but  since  that  date  several 
interesting     additions    have    been     made, 


The  Government  Forest  Station,  with  a 
tree  nursery,  occurs  at  7,500  feet;  the 
climate  of  this  zone  permits  the  forester 
to  grow  all  sorts  of  our  common  flowers 
and  vegetables,  which  flourish  in  the  ex- 
cellent soil.  Zinnias,  Eschscholtzias, 
Tropaeolum  aduncum  [canariense]  grow 
like  weeds'.  Above  the  altitude  of  7,000 
feet  the  forest  becomes  more  interesting, 
and  consists  mainly  of  enormous  Podo- 
carpus  trees,  of  great  girth  and 
very  tall.  The  trees  are  festooned 
with  thick  hanging  Lichens,  and 
are  covered  with  epiphytic  Ferns.  Colum- 
bus monkeys  run  among  the  tops  of  the 
trees :  although  common,  they  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  see,  owing  to  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  their  covering  of  long 
black  and  white  hair,  and  their  long, 
flowing    white    tails,    match    the    general 


Fig.  44. — vegetation  of  mofxt  kenia  at  about  14,000  feet,    giant  groundsels 
(senecio  sp.)   and  lobelias. 


amongst  these  being  L.  Wollastonii,  Bak. 
til.,  from  Mt.  Ruwenzori. 

The  tree  Senecios  (see  figs.  48  and  4!») 
form  also  a  most  striking  feature  of  the 
vegetation.  There  are  several  species  on 
the  mountain,  and  they  require  further 
investigation.  Senecio  keniensis,  Bak. 
fil.,  is  closely  allied  to  S.  Johnstonii, 
Oliver,  from  Mt.  Kilimanjaro.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  25  feet  to  30  feet  on  the 
rooky  sides  of  valleys,  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  to  14,000 
feet,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, associated  with  Lobelia  Gregoriana. 
E.  G.  Baker. 


Mount  Kenia,  which  is  nearly  20,000 
feet  high,  is  about  90  miles  from  Nairobi 
and  almost  on  the  Equator.  The  foot  of 
i  lie  mountain  may  be  reached  bv  motor- 
car. The  climb  is  gradual  until  the  peak 
is  reached,  when  it  becomes  steep  and 
difficult,  and  only  practicable  for  skilled 
mountaineers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ascent  the  climber  passes  through  thick 
bush,  but  at  6,000  feet  the  forest  begins. 


colour  of  the  Lichens.  Epiphytic  Orchids 
as  well  as  Ferns  are  common  :  but  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  I  was  there,  there  were  very 
few  in  flower.  We  had  to  cut  our  way 
along  a  path  thick  with  giant  Stinging- 
nettles,  which  sting  like  bees.  These 
nettles  are  8  feet  or  more  in  height,  with 
leaves  several  inches  across.  The  forest 
also  abounds  in  Tree  Ferns,  which  grow 
10  to  12  feet  high.  There  are  many 
Kniphofias  and  other  interesting  shrubs. 
At  8,000  feet  the  forest  suddenly  gives 
place  to  Bamboos,  which  are  very  dense 
and  allow  nothing  to  grow  with  them. 
Here  is  the  haunt  of  the  elephant,  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  quietly  it  moves  among 
the  Bamboos,  making  scarcely  a  sound. 
Leaving  the  Bamboos  behind,  the  region 
of  the  giant  Lobelias.  Senecios,  and 
Heaths  is  reached.  The  giant  Heaths 
looked  like  Conifers,  and  formed  great 
bushes'  of  the  size  of  Broom.  I  saw  three 
species  of  giant  Lobelia,  and  several 
species  of  Senecio.  They  looked  verv 
pretty,  dotted  about  the  marshy  ground, 
and  they  grew  so  close  that  we  had  to  cut 
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many  down  to  pitch  our  camp.  One  Seneeio 
with  a  silvery  leaf  looks,  when  young,  like  a 
gigantic  head  of  a  Globe  Artichoke,  as  may  be 
seen  Th,  fig.  44.  Another  (see  figs.  48  and  49) 
is  about  15  feet  high,  with  a  stem  7  inches 
in  diameter.  The  Lobelias  are  no  less  hand- 
some, and  are  about  6  feet  in  height.  I 
saw  a  Seneeio  in  the  snow  by  the  side  of  a 
glacier  at  an  altitude  of  about  16,000  feet,  at 
which  height  there  was  no  other  vegetation 
except  rough  grass,  on  which  the  multitudes  of 
rock  rabbits  doubtless  feed.  I  know  nothing  of 
botany,  but  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
vegetation  of  Mount  Kenia,  and  I  am  certain 
that  a  botanist  could  spend  many  happy  days 
exploring  the  remarkable  flora  of  this  moun- 
tain.    C.   I.   Blackburne-Maza. 


J.  H.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Greenham  Common,  New- 
bury. It  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  a  multum 
ir.  parvo,  suggestive  of  a  botanical  garden.  It  is 
well  stocked  with  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous 
plants,  alpine  and  bog  plants,  many  of  which  have 
been  brought  from  their  native  habitats  by  the 
owner.  The  geological  formation  is  gravel,  like 
that  of  the  neighbouring  common,  with  a  natural 
stream  running  through  it.  This,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  the  success  of  many  of  the  shrubs, 
which  are  of  doubtful  hardiness  in  ordinary  rich 
or  heavy  soils.  Samples  of  these  are  Azara 
microphylla,  12  feet  high;  Desfontainea  spinosa, 
4  feet;  Veronica  buxifolia,  6  feet  by  5  feet; 
Griselinia  littoralis.  6  feet  by  6  feet.  Helichrysum 
rosmarinifolium,  10  feet;  and  Photinia  serrulata, 
8  feet,  all  of  which  flower  freely.       The  Helichry- 


high),  and  Trochostigma  volubile.  The  last  is 
also  known  as  Actinidia  volubilis ;  it  is  uncommon 
in  gardens.  The  greater  portion  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  is  white,  turning  red  late  in 
summer,  while  the  lower  surface  is  wholly  green 
Conifers  are  represented  by  Cupressus  macroearpa 
2o  feet  high,  C.  m.  lutea,  18  feet ;  Omphalotaxis 
pedunculate,  6  feet  to  7  feet;  Abies  Veitchii.  25  i 
feet;  Podocarpus  chilina,  Juniperus  Sabina  pro-, 
cumbens,  6  feet  by  6  feet;  and  others.  Th. 
Cupressus  has  been  planted  about  11  years,  the 
ag<3  of  the  garden.  All  have  a  fresh  and  healths 
look,  and  Abies  Veitchii  bore  a  crop  of  smal'l 
bluish  cones.  Yucca  filamentosa  is  usually  re-  ] 
garded  as  herbaceous,  but  a  plant  here  carrying 
five  flower  stem®,  6  feet  high,  had  a  distinct 
trunk,  1  foot  high.  Amongst  many  plants,  col- 
lected in  their  native  habitats,  and  thriving  in 
the  new  conditions,  were  Linnaea  borealis,  °fine 
tufts  of  Asplenium  septentrionale,  Cnicus  erio- 
phorus,  C.  heterophyllus,  Juncus  filiformil 
Sahx  pentandra,  and  many  others  that  are 
more  generally  cultivated  in  rock  or  bog  gardens. 
The.  red  American  Oa<ks,  Quercus  cocoinea,  Q. 
palustris,  and  Q.  rubra,  are  favourites  of  the 
owner.     J.  F. 


SHELTER   BELTS. 


Fig.   45. — giant  lobelia  :  L.   telekei  s<  hweink.  mount  kenia,  5  to  6  feet  high. 

(See  page   125.) 


GREENHAM    COMMON,  NEWBURY. 

Most  large  gardens  are  obviously  the  creation 
of  a  landscape  gardener,  and  are  left  to  the  care 
of  the  gardener  to  maintain  and  develop;  but 
when  the  owner  himself  is  interested  in  horti- 
cultural matters,  the  garden  becomes  a  direct 
reflex  of  his  own  tastes.     Such  is  the  garden  of 


sum  was  covered  with  flowers  last  summer  in 
such  profusion  as  to  merit  the  title  of  "-Snow  in 
Summer,"  sometimes  applied  to  this  Victorian 
and  Tasmanian  shrub.  Other  interesting  subjects 
are  Itea  virginioa,  Ootoneagteir  horizontalis,  Mueh- 
lenbeckia  complexa,  Hamamelis  mollis,  Clethra 
alnifolia,  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  Quercus  coccifera 
(brought  from  the   South  of  France,  now  6  feet 


O.vb  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  these 
dayte  is  that  of  providing  an  effective  screen 
again*  the  dust  which  is  distributed  from  the 
highways  by  motor  cars  and  other  traffic. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  belt  of  low  trees  and 
six  feet  shrubs  planted  in  three  or  four  rows  was 
capable  of  forming  a  fair  protection  against  the 
duslt  nuisance,  but  in  these  days  a  higher  and 
wider  belt  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  shrubbery 
twenty  feet  wide  is  not  enough  ;  we  must  have 
trees,  or  the  flower-beds  and  lawns  will  be  pow- 
dered with  dust.  They  not  only  look  bad,  but 
are  actually  destroyed,  .to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
happy state  of  the  belt  itself. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  rejuvenate  an  old  belt, 
say  one  .that  was  planted  forty  years  ago,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  narrow.  Yet  this  is  the  problem 
before  many  a  gardener.  The  trees  have  grown 
bare  at  the  base,  Aucubas,  Laurels,  Bay  Laurels, 
and  Pontic  Rhododendrons  may  have  been 
planted  to  fill  hollows,  or  to  break  the  view ; 
and  now  the  whole  length  looks  unhealthy  and 
incapable  of  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was 
planted.  The  narrowness  of  these  screens  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  deciduous  plants. 

If  the  width  of  the  belt  admits  of  it,  one  half 
may  be  newly  planted  ;  and  when  that  has  grown 
enough  to  hide  the  view  and  catch,  the  din*,  t ho 
other  half  may  be  taken  in  hand.  This  is  com- 
paratively a  simple  matter,  but,  as  in  the  oasl 
under  discussion,  where  the  belt  is  so  narrow 
tha.t  on  removing  a  shrub  or  two  there  remains 
ai  hole  difficult  to  fill,  the  question  is,  how  to 
proceed  to  effect  a  fairly  gond  screen  with  the 
least  possible  exposure.  Here  we  have  a  narrow- 
belt  of  trees  and  shrubs  running  parallel  with 
the  highway,  on  which  there  is  a  tram-line.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  road  there  is  a  row  of  houses. 
Now  dt  is  clear  that  iit  is  necessary  to  break  the 
view,  both  from  the  top  of  the  tram  and  the 
higher  windows  of  the  houses.  Inside  the  belt 
are  flower-beds,  lawns,  a  Rose  garden,  and  herba- 
ceous borders. 

One  can  easily  imagine  that  it  may  not  be  im- 
possible to  plant  Lombardy  Poplars  or  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  in  some  distracts,  but  an  Cornwall, 
or  at  least  in  some  parts  of  that  county,  there  is 
one  factor  -militating  against  such  a  procedure, 
and  that  is  the  wind.  Lombardy  Poplars  are  a 
complete  failure.  Thus  we  have  to  do  the  work 
with  other  material ;  or,  if  we  use  these  plants, 
we  have  to  head  them  back.  Whatever  the 
conditions,  protection,  ornament,  and  interest 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  to  have 
plants  which  are  interesting  and  beautiful  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  garden.     The  protec- 
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tive  quality  must,  of  course,  have  priority;  other 
considerations  must  be  secondary. 

Flailing  the  expedient  of  newly  plantling  the 
outer  or  inner  half,  it  is  best  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  belt  can  ibe  wiidened,  even  to  plant 
clumps  here  and  there  along  the  length  in  front 
of  the  thinnest  spots.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  choose  the  most 
lavourable  place  to  plant  la  triangular  piece 
having  the  apex  nearest  tile  road,  and  waiting 
for  that  to  fill  up  before  newly  planting  the  ad 
jacent  ground.  By  dealing  with  triangular  ,por- 
1  ■,,ii-  it  regular  periods  it  is  quite  possible  to  re- 
juvenate an  old  screen  without  unduly  exposing 
the  street  from  the  lawn  or  vice  versa. 

Whatever  the  method  adopted  it  is  essential 
that  the  soil  should  be  well  prepared  and  the 
plants  in  the  best  passible  condition.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  .belt  itself  will  govern  the 
method  of  procedure,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
the  plants  should  grow  vigorously  from  the  first. 
Xo  amount  of  aflteroare  will  make  up  for 
slovenly  planting.  Trench  the  soil  at  least 
eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  if  necessary  mid 
good  loam  and  leaf-mould.  A  fair  sprinkling  of 
lime  rubble  biais  a  good  effect  upon  most  plants. 
In  any  case  a  thorough  working  of  the  soil, 
though  it  may  be  a  slow  process,  is  of  the  in  -: 
importance.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
larrower  t he  belt  the  batter  should  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  the  plants. 

The  choice  of  plants  is    fairly  easy ;  we  ha\ 
plenty  t<>  .select  from  to  make  the  plantation  both 
pfective  and  beautiful.     Thuya  gigantea,  Taxus 

.;    fastigiata,   T.   b.   f.  aurea,  Tsuga.  cana 
Idensis.    Ouipressus  Law.soniana,    C.   macro 
C.     pisifera,     Picea    excels;!,     Pinus     syh 
JBseudotsuga     Douglasii,      Abies     concolor.      A. 
nobilis,  Quercus  Ilex,  Rhododendrons  in  variety, 
Ligustrums.   Rosens  aeuleatus.    Viburnum  'I    I 
Aueuba      japonica.      Laurus      nobilis.      Olearia 
Haastii,   Phillyraea  angustifolia,     Hollies,    Ber 
beris    Aquifolia,  Euonymtis  in  war.,  Ivies.   K-< al 
Ionia  mac-rantha,  E.   Monte vidien sis,  etc.      I 
are  all  evergreen.     If  there  is  sufficient  space,  a 
few  deciduous  trees  and   shrubs  should  be  intro- 
duced here  and  there,  preferably  those  with  con- 
spicuous  flowers,    foliage,    or    fruits,    Catalpas, 
Lilacs,    Hydrangea,    Robinias,    Genistas,    Phila- 
delpbuses,    Paulownia    imperialis,    Prunus,    Cra- 
taegus,     Ailanthus     glandulnsa.     and     Aesculus, 
./.    C. 

MR.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 


XXXI—  THE  HASTENED  END. 
I.ubn.  reader,  the  cold  truth.  This  d 
has  proved  a  disappointment.  The  Russian  ac- 
counts of  it  are  far  too  radiant;  the  flora  is  by 
no  means  rich,  and  not  particularly  interesting. 
One  could  anticipate  the  fact  from  afar,  when 
one  first,  saw  the  pyramidal  points  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  thus  learned  that,  their  bones  were 
igneous,  not  calcareous.  Indeed,  the  region  has 
every  fault  :  it  is  not  far  enough  north  for  the 
forests  of  the  Tien  S'a.n  and  the  Ala  S'an  ;  it  is 
not  far  enough  south  for  those  of  the  Kansu- 
Szechuan  border.  In  itself  it  is  isolated, 
and  stands  too  high ;  its  very  valleys  run 
at  such  an  altitude  as  to  be  capable  of  no 
better  shrubs  than  dull  Willows  and  Poplars 
and  Juniper ;  while  the  Alps  show  a  singular 
lack  of  distinction  in  zone.  There  is  here,  60 
high  we  already  are.. no  differentiation  between 
Alpine  and  high-Alpine  flora ;  to  this  last,  in- 
deed, belong  Primula  tibetica,  Aridrosace 
mucronifolia,  the  blue-and-white  Corydal,  and 
6ome  grisly  Saussureas ;  otherwise  exactly  the 
same  plants  that  you  have  at  10,000  feet  go  with 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  issues  for  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28,  1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
April  10  and  24,  May  1,  IS  and  29,  June  12  and  19.  July  3 
and  10,  November  13,  20  and  27,  December  11  and  25, 1915, 
and  January  8,  15,  22  and  29,  and  February  5,  12  and  19, 1916. 


you  all  the  way  to  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
wlierever  the  ground  is  suitable.  The  rock  is  a 
pervasive  blight;  dulness  and  monotony  are  the 
proverbial  marks  of  granitic  floras.  Here,  on  the 
rare  outbreaks  of  limestone,  we  at  once,  and 
only,  get  Primula  urticifolia,  and  Iris  "  kremno- 
phita,"  Androsaee  tapete,  and  Isopyrum  ;  but  the 
chief  of  the  rock  is  primary,  and  the  big  peaks 
are  a  ruin  of  blank  desolation,  deader  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen,  deader  than  the  Grimsel, 
and  tunning  the  Tarsoleto  into  a  positive  "flower- 
ing guairdiani  "  by  comparison. 

Let  me  be  understood.     I  am  not  ungrateful. 


are  such  as  you  would  hardly  use  to  screen  the 
scullery.  So  listen,  now,  to  what  I  intend  to  do. 
This,  my  second  season,  is  at  an  end  ;  I  close  it 
with  a  final  rush,  and  proceed  to  throw  in  what 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  third  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  home  at  leisure,  w 
mean  to  hurry  off  as  fast  a6  we  can  down  to  the 
Kansu-Szeehuan  border,  where  I  know  of  a 
region  unworked,  with  mountains  and  limestone 
and  rich  forest,  and  every  likelihood  of  a  rich 
flora.  Of  course,  by  the  time  we  get  there  no 
flowers  will  be  left,  and  we  shall  have  to  collect 
all  seemly-looking  seeds  w?  find,  on  the  chance  of 


Fig.  46 — giant  lobelia    (lobelia  gregoriana  baker  eil. 

ALT.    14,000    FEET. 

(See   page   125.) 


5-6   FEET     HIGH.     OK    MOUNT    KENIA, 


Thi6  season  has  yielded  quite  a  number  of  plants 
that  should  prove  of  first-class  rank  for  the 
garden.  Isopyrum,  alone,  is  as  well  worth  the 
pilgrimage  as  any  Pope  of  Rome.  But  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  variety  ;  each  encampment  and 
toilsome  trapese  has  yielded  only  the  beauties 
that  we  knew  already,  and  especially  am  I 
harassed  by  a  sense  of  deficiency  in  flowering 
shrubs,  on  which  I  know  that  the  hearts  of  many 
of  my  friends  are  set.  Now  the  Berberids  and 
Ribes  of  these  parts,  despite  Russian  rhapsodies, 


their  yielding  good  things.  Please  note  this  :  My 
great  dread  is  to  burden  people  with  hideous  and 
indiscriminate  weeds,  but  in  this  third  season  of 
autumnal  collecting,  though  I  shall  use  discern- 
ment as  far  as  it  will  serve,  no  one  can  expect  of 
me  so  prophetic  an  eye  as  to  be  able  to  say  f*>r 
certain  whether  a  given  capsule  of  Lilac  or  Phila- 
delphia will  yield  a  W'illmottiae  or  a  Wilsonii. 
And  another  thing  to  note  is  that  I  haven't  the 
least  intention  of  telling  you  where  I'm  going 
till   I  have  been  there.     In  about  a  fortnight   I 
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shall  have  vanished  from  mortal  ken.  and  hope  to 
re-emerge  again  at  Peking  some  time  in  Decem- 
ber. So  that  this  9th  of  September  sees  pro- 
bably the  writing  of  the  last  letter  in  this  world's 
history  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  Lon- 
don from  the  Valley  of  Rocks  and  Wolves 
in  Thibet. 

The  season  passes  out  here  in  a  blaze  of  Gen- 
tians. Never  have  I  met  such  a  number  of 
species  in  a  small  radius.  Evidently  Gentiana 
increases  as  you. go  northward,  even  as  Primula 
diminishes.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many 
little  biennial  Gentians  that  star  the  sward  with 
blots  of  blue  and  purple — a  pale,  Chickweedy 
little  tuft  in  spring,  then  a  rather  larger  one  of 
amethyst  tone,  and  now  a  third  of  soft  and 
steely  periwinkle  colour  amid,  a  big  straw-yellow 
trumpet  with  very  pointed  flanges,  whicli  is  also 
annual  or  biennial.  Then,  of  perennials,  the 
cluster-headed  group  is  well  represented,  and  eo 
are  the  floppets.  Among  these  last  there  is  a 
purple  one,  of  deep,  fine  colour,  a  close  cousin 
to  my  beauty  of  last  year  (F.  303),  but  inferior 
in  size.  Probably  these  hoth  come  very  near,  if 
not  under,  G.  Kurroo.  They  are  both  plants  of 
the  hot  loess  levels ;  but  a  bigger  and  more 
straggling  affair  altogether  i6  what  I  believe  to 
be  G.  straminea,  which  sprawls  out  with  its 
sprays  of  creamy-white  trumpets,  not  only  over 
the  downs  below,  but  even  in  the  turf  up  here. 
The  cluster-heads  at  present  contribute  the  chief 
glory  to  the  Alps,  which  are  now.  amid  the  in- 
numerable golden  laughter  of  the  Saxifrages,  one 
soft  blue  sea  of  an  upstanding  Gentian  rather 
after  the  way  of  a  glorified  Gentian  Pneu- 
monanthe,  but  with  its  big,  bunched  trumpets  all 
of  a  muted  blue  throughout,  tinged  with  a  note 
of  indigo.  In  the  Koro-nor  district  this  plant 
(for  it  seems  to  be  identical)  has  whitish  flowers, 
and  tends  to  go  fat  and  dwarf  at  great  elevations ; 
here  it  is  usually  about  4-5  inches  tall,  and  makes 
a  wonderful  effect  when  you  see  its  blue  ruf- 
flings  over  all  the  face  of  the  Alps,  now  beginning 
rapidly  to  go  brown  and  sere.  The  valley  luxu- 
riates in  another  oluister-head,  w-hioh  redeems  the 
ill-fame  of  its  group,  so  notorious  in  gardens  as 
gawky  and  graceless  great  weeds  ;  for,  though  its 
flowers  are  not  large,  and  do  not  open  well,  there 
are  such  numbers  of  them,  and  their  tubes  are 
of  such  a  glorious  deep,  ultramarine  blue,  and 
appear  on  such  a  crowd  of  stiff,  upstanding 
stems,  that  this  Gentian  makes  quite  a  startling 
show,  and  ought,  like  most  of  its  group,  to  be 
perfectly  easy  in  the  garden. 

And  th?  year  closes  with  the  grandest  Gen- 
tian of  all,  among  the  most  splendid  flowers  I 
have  ever  seen.  Surely  it  should  be  G.  Przewal- 
skii?  But  surely  the  G.  Przewalskii  that 
I  have  had  was  no  such  miracle  of  loveliness  as 
this.  Perpend  this  description,  ye  who  possess- 
G.  Przewalskii,  and  see  if  it  is  thus  correctly 
painted.  A  tuft  of  narrow,  ovate-pointed  leaves, 
weakly  ascendent  stems  (which  means  that  they 
do  not  ascend,  but  lie  prostrate)  of  some  3 
inches  in  length  and  3-8  in  number,  each  turn- 
ing up  at  the  end,  to  support  one  gigantic 
trumpet,  far  finer  than  anything  ever  achieved 
by  any  G.  "acaulis,"  but  suggesting  that  far-off 
beauty  alike  in  habit  and  shape  and  situation  in 
the  fine  Alpine  grass.  Outside,  the  trumpet  is 
freaked  with  bulging,  swelling  stripes  of  nankeen 
buff,  separated  by  heavy  lines  of  black-purple 
from  long  Vandykes  of  dim  periwinkle  blue;  in- 
side, the  tube  and  throat  are  white,  and  the 
wide  flanges  are  of  so  luminous  and  intense  a 
light  azure  that  you  can  see  the  flower  from  afar, 
and  each  time  it  allures  afresh  with  the  inde- 
scribable luminosity  of  its  splendour.  In 
colour-tone  and  shape  it  is  the  only  Gentian 
that  I  have  seen  out  here  which  recalls  those  of 
the  European  Alps.  But  it  far  outstrips  them 
all  in  glory ;  even  G.  verna  coele6tina  at  its  best 
is  dim  beside  this  astonishing  beauty.  It  seems 
universal  in  the  Alpine  turf,  from  10,000  feet 
upwards,  and  how  it  contrives  to  set  seed  when 
it  only   begins   to    open     about    September   3    I 


cannot,  imagine,  and  only  know  that  I  have  not 
the  faintest  chance  of  myself  getting  any  of 
this  loveliness,  which  stands  with  Isopyrum  as 
the  most  regal  beauty  that  I  have  seen  this  year. 
Reginald  F arret. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Botanical   Teaching  in   New  Zealand.' 

How  far  botanical  teaching  is  carried  on  in  the 
Government  schools  of  New  Zealand  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  are 
indebted  to  their  Educational  Department  for 
adequate  means  of  obtaining  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  flora,  both  from  a  taxonomic  and  an 
economic  standpoint.  Mr.  F.  T.  Cheeseman's 
excellent  Manual  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora 
appeared  in  1906,  and  even  at  that  period  a 
series  of  illustrations  was  in  contemplation.  But 
being  a  subject  for  serious  consideration  as  to 
character  and  scope,  it  was  decided  to  issue  the 
descriptive  volume  first.  Many  plans  were  dis- 
cussed, and,  finally,  Mr.  Cheeseman's  sugges- 
tion of  original  drawings  of  a  selection  was 
adopted,  with,  we  think,  happy  results.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  find  in  New  Zealand  an 
artist  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Accordingly  the  task  of  making  the  drawings 
was  offered  to  Miss  M  Smith,  and  Mr.  J.  N. 
Fitch  undertook  their  transfer  on  stone,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Hemsley.  The 
result  is  extremely  gratifying,  for  nothing  could 
exceed  the  acouracy  and  charm  of  Miss  Smith's 
drawings.  They  are  reproduced  faithfully  by 
Messrs.  West,  Newman  and  Co.,  and  form  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  work.  Mr.  "Cheescmun 
forwarded  specimens  in  batches,  and  the  prints 
were  despatched  to  New  Zealand'  in  the  same 
way,  all  having  reached  that  country  without 
accident  or  loss.  Mr.  Cheeseman  opens  with  an 
historical,  explanatory,  and  appreciative  pre- 
face, in  whicli  Dr.  Hemsley  is,  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  designated  as  the  late.  Assis- 
tant Director  of  Kew.  Probably  this  error 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  on  some 
occasions  Acting  Director.  The  illustrations 
comprise  examples  of  subjects  belonging  to  all 
the  important  families  of  flowering  plants  repre- 
sented in  the  native  vegetation  of  New  Zealand, 
and  a  number  of  ferns.  The  author  says  :  "  In 
selecting  the  plants  to  be  figured,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  present,  as  far  as  possible,  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  main  features  of  the  flora," 
and  we  think  he  has  succeeded.  Representatives 
of  seventy  families,  164  genera,  and  266  species 
are  figured.  Many  of  the  families  are  limited  to 
cue  species.  Nevertheless,  large  and  difficult 
families  are  illustrated  pretty  fully.  Of  the 
preponderating  Compositae,  for  example,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  five  appear,  and  of  the  four 
score  or  more  species  of  Veronica  ten  are 
figured.  A  most  useful  appendix  is  a  reference 
list  to  1,640  drawings  of  New  Zealand 
plants  which  exist  in  other  publications. 
This  is  also  valuable  as  a  bibliography. 
Instead  of  merely  formal  descriptions,  the  letter- 
press presents  a  mine  of  information  on  histori- 
cal, geographical,  and  other  items  of  value  and 
interest,  including  cultural  directions.  The 
letterpress  generally  does  not  exceed  a  page  to 
each  plate.  We  note,  however,  that  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  questions 
relating  to  plants  of  great  economic  value,  such 
as  the  Kauri,  for  example,  the  letterpress  of 
which  runs  into  seven  pages.  The  text  is  wonder- 
fully free  from  errors,  though  not  quite  eyact 
and  up  to  date  in  the  geography  of  several 
genera. 

*  Illustrations  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora.  Edited  by 
T.  F.  Cheeseman,  with  the  assistance  of  W.  B.  Hemsley, 
K.R  S.  The  plates  drawn  by  Miss  Matilda  Smith.  Two 
volumes,  quarto,  with  251  plates  and  letterpress.  Pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand.  (Wellington,  N.Z.  :  John  Maekay,  Government 
Printer,  1914.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to   Lady   Wantage,  Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Bouvardia.  —  Bouvardias  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  cuttings  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
If  the  latter  method  is  adopted',  the  roots  must 
be  shaken  free  from  the  old  soil,  and  cut  into 
small  portions.  Lay  these  in  shallow  boxes  or 
pans  filled  with  fine  sand,  and  place  them  in  a 
warm  house.  When  ready,  pot  the  young  plants 
into  3-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  growing  gently 
in  a  house  of  moderate  warmth. 

Chrysanthemum.—  Re-pot  young  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  before  they  become  pot-bound. 
A  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil, 
and  coarse  sand  will  suit  them.  The  potting  must 
be  done  firmly,  the  plants  kept  close  for  a  few 
days  to  recover  from  the  shift,  and  afterwards 
grown  in  cool  conditions.  The  earliest  plants 
may  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  but  care  must  he. 
taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  cold  winds  or 
frost.  An  occasional  syringing  with  an  insecti- 
cide will  keep  them  free  from  aphis.  Cuttings 
will  now  root  Teadily  on  a  hot-bed  in  a  cold 
frame,  but  they  must  be  well  protected  during 
cold  nights. 

Cineraria.— The  later  batches  of  Cinerarias 
will  now  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  and 
must  be  frequently  examined  to  see  if  they 
need  water.  Liquid  manure  and  soot-water 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week.  As  (he 
flowers  develop,  a  little  concentrated  fertiliser 
will  be  beneficial.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of 
room,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer.  If  leaf  mag- 
gots are  present  they  must  be  sought  for  and 
squeezed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  they 
will  disfigure  the  plants.  Admit  abundance  of 
air  during  favourable  weather,  and  shade  trod 
bright  sun.  If  it  is  desired  to  retard  the  flower- 
ing of  the  plants  as  long  as  possible,  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  house  with  a  northern  aspect. 

Poinsettia.— It  is  tims  to  proceed  with  the 
propagation  of  a  fresh  stock  of  plants.  The  old 
plants  which  have  been  resting  may  be  placed  in 
a  warm,  moist  house.  Thoroughly  soak  the 
roots  with  water,  after  which  little  will  be  re- 
quired until  there  are  shoots  suitable  for  cut- 
tings, but  the  plants  must  be  frequently  syringed. 

Primula  obconica.  — A  sowing  of  Primula 
obconica  may  be  made  now  in  shallow  pans  in  a 
finely-sifted,  light,  sandy  compost.  Slightly 
cover  the  seeds  with  very  fine  soil  or  sand.  Place 
the  pans  in  a  warm,  moist  house,  cover  them  with 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  shade  them  from  bright 
sun.  When  the  seedlings  have  pierced  the  "soil, 
place  the  pans  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    William    F.    Rowlbs,    Gardener    to    Major    Hoarb, 
Ellisfield   Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

The  Dry  Wall  Garden— When  once  the 
dry  wall  is  constructed  this  form  of  gardening 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  interesting  that 
<;m  he  desired.  For  embellishing  the  wall  some 
of  tin'  commonest  plants  may  be  used,  even  those 
which  rock  gardeners  are  apt  to  despise.  Those 
who  have  a  horror  of  seeing  Arabis  alpina  or 
Cerastium  tomentosum  in  the  rock  garden  will 
scarcely  deny  that  they  are  heautiful  when 
draping  a  dry  wall.  To  be  effective,  a  dry  wall 
is  better  if  pitched  back  at  an  angle  instead  of 
being  vertical,  and  the  stone  should  be  of  a 
character  which  is  not  easily  shelled  or  broken 
by  frost.  Where  a  new  rock-garden  is  made  it  is 
often  the  practice  to  procure  only  the  nucleus  of 
a  stock  and  to  propagate  from  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  space  is  filled  with  quite  common  subjects, 
which  give  way  to  the  "  gems  "  when  a  sufficient 
stock  has  been  obtained.  As  we  rid  the  rock- 
garden  of  these  humble  plants  we  may  fill  the 
wall-garden  with  them.  Some  of  the  subjects 
which  can  be  used  for  a.  wall-garden  with  strik- 
ing effect  are  Arabis  alpina,  Aubrietias  in  variety, 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  Nepeta  Mussinii,  Violas, 
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eornuta  and  gracilis  in  their  several  varieties, 
Saxifragas,  Dianthus  deltoides,  Linum  iiavum, 
and  L.  peranne,  Gypsophila  repens,  Helianthe- 
lmims,  Centranthus  ruber,  Draba  aizoides, 
Santolina,  Rosemary,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Iberis 
sempervirens,  Ajuga  reptans,  Arenaria  montana, 
and  Phlox  subulata.  These  may  thus  be  still 
retained  in  the  garden  without  fea.r  of 
tneir  overgrowing  the  rarer  and  less  vigorous 
plants.  Besides  these  species  of  a  draping  habit 
there  are  others  which  may  rise  from  the  top  of 
the  wall,  be  snugly  ensconced  at  its  foot  or  jut 
out  from  the  face. 

Plants  in  Frames.— With  a  view  to  setting 
out  plants  which  are  now  in  cold  frames  at  the 
end  of  the  month  or  early  in  April  they  should 
be  freely  ventilated.  The  remark  applies  to 
Sweet  Peas,  Nepeta  Mussinii,  Violas  and  Pent- 
stemons,  which  may  be  regarded  as  hardy.  The 
fact,  however,  that  they  have  been  raised  under 
glass  has  given  them  a  degree  of  tenderness 
which  must  be  dispelled  by  fairly  free  exposure. 
The  lights  should  be  drawn  off  entirely  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  even  when  they  are  put 
on  to  protect  the  plants  from  heavy  rain,  plenty 
of  air  should  be  allowed  by  propping  up  the 
lights.  By  ventilating  with  all  possible  freedom 
now  it  will  be  possible  to  get  the  plants  out  of 
doors  within  a  month,  and  the  frame  will  then 
be  freed  for  other  subjects  of  more  tender  con- 
stitution. These  plants  will  even  now  stand 
several  degrees  of  frost  without  harm,  and  in 
view  of  the  probability  that  they  will  have  to 
endure  frost  when  planted  out,  it  is  imperative 
that  they  be  now  well  hardened.  The  removal 
of  weeds  and  a  loosening  of  the  surface  soil  will 
greatly  assist  in  this  direction. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton    Abbey,  Banbury.  Oxfordshire. 

Onions.  — Take  advantage  of  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Onions 
intended  for  general  use.  The  soil  should  be 
rich  and  deeply  cultivated.  Consolidate  the  sur- 
face by  treading,  and  render  the  surface  as  fine 
and  level  as  possible,  removing  lumps  and  stones 
during  the  process.  Draw  shallow  drills  a  foot 
or  more  apart,  into  which  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  rather  thinly.  Cover  the  seeds,  and  make 
the  surface  moderately  firm,  finally  smoothing  it 
over  with  a  fine  rake.  The  practice  of  patting 
down  the  surface  after  sowing  with  the  back  of 
a  spade  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as,  if  much 
rain  occurs  after  sowing,  followed  by  drying 
winds,  the  plastered  surface  becomes  hard  and 
impermeable,  and  offers  too  much  resistanoe  to 
the  progress  of  the  seedlings. 

Winter  Onions  should  be  transferred  to 
their  summer  quarters  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  prevent  bolting,  which  often  occurs 
when  late  transplantation  takes  place.  If  ex- 
hibition bulbs  are  required  a  distance  of  18 
inches  between  the  rows  and  15  inches  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows  is  necessary. 

Cabbages,  etc.  Many  kinds  of  Brassicaa  in 
tended  for  early  use  may  be  sown  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Early  varieties  of  Cab- 
bages should  succeed  the  autumn-sown  batches. 
and  a  small  sowing  of  Bed  Cabbage  can  be 
made  if  necessary.  Brussels  Sprouts,  two  or 
more  varieties  of  Cauliflower  for  succession,  and 
autumn  Broccoli  should  be  sown  now,  but  defer 
the  sowing  of  all  kinds  of  Kale,  late  Savoys,  and 
late  Broccoli  until  later.  It  is  well  to  sow 
Brassicas  thinly  in  shallow  drills  made  wide 
enough  apart  to  allow  of  frequent  hoeing.  Afford 
protection  from  birds  by  nets  or  other  means, 
and  guard  against  the  ravages  of  slugs  bv  fre- 
quent dustings  of  some  gritty  or  distasteful  sub- 
stance. 

Early  Crops  on  Hot-beds.— If  the  weather 

is  unfavourable,  many  kinds  of  vegetabes  which 
would  otherwise  be  sown  out  of  doors  may  be 
sown  on  the  hot-beds,  made  as  directed  on  page 
89.  A  small  sowing  of  Globe  Beet  may  be  made. 
The  roots  will  quickly  mature,  and  they  are 
appreciated  early  in  the  season.  Further  small 
sowings  of  Carrots,  Turnips  and  Dwarf  Beans 
may  also  be  made ;  and  also  frequent  sowings  of 
some  earlv-maturing  variety  of  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
which  will  insure  a  succession  of  tender  salading. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

Bv    T.    W.   Briscob,    Gardener  to  W    R.    Lysaght,   Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Phaiocalanthe.—  Phaioealanthes  are,  as  the 
name  indicates,  hybrids  between  Phaius  and 
CaLanthe.  The  plants  are  semi-deciduous,  and, 
unlike  many,  other  bi-generic  hybrids,  do  not 
prove  very  amenable  to  cultivation  When  they 
have  passed  the  flowering  stage,  the  roots  should 
bo  kept  moderately  dry,  reducing  the  amount  of 
atmosphere.  "Black  spot"  disease  ocoa 
ally  attacks  Phaioealanthes.  but  where  the  house 
is  kept  moderately  dry  it  is  not  so  prevalent. 
The  diseased  parts  of  the  leave-  should  be  cut 
off,  and  spots  around  the  pseudo-bulbs  removed 
by  scraping,  dusting  the  wounds  with  pow- 
dered charcoal  or  lime.  When  growth  begins 
the  plants  may  be  repotted. 

Thunia.— Among  deciduous  Orchids  now  start- 
in:  mto  growth  are  the  Thunias,  embracing  T. 
Marshalliana,  T.  Bensoniae,  T.  alba,  T.  Veitchii, 
T.  Brymeriana,  and  T.  Winniana.  'I  he  plants 
should  be  shaken  free  of  the  old  soil,  and  the 
dead  roots  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  base  of  the  stem.  After  this,  the  bulbs  should 
be  graded,  and  the  larger  ones  given  rathi  I 
root  space.  The  usual  method  of  cultivation  is 
to  place  four  or  five  of  the  strongest  stems  in  a 
pot  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
to  th  ■  size  of  the  bulbs.  Tile  pots  are  tilled  to 
one  third  of  their  depth  with  drainage  material, 
over  which  is  pin  ed  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  loam 
to  secure  the  tree  passage  of  water  A  suitable 
rooting  m  diimi  consists  of  one-half  turfy  loam 
and  oi  e  h  ill  I  i.-iuiiiida-fibre,  peat,  and  Sphagnum- 
moss,  adding  sufficient  crushed  crocks  to  render 
the  whole  mixture  porous.      The  base  of  the   new 

si t,  which  will  b"  an   inch  or  two  in   length, 

ought  to  l>e  on    a  level   witli    the    surface  of  the 

hi   be  half  an   inch   below    the 

rim  of  the  pot  to  allow  ample  space  for  watering. 
nil  i   be  provided  with  a  small  stake 
to  hold   it  in   position   until  the   new   growth   is 
well  established.     After  the  plants  are  repotted, 
ih  in   in   a    light  position   in  the  warmest 
keeping    them  as  near  the  roof   glass  as 
>le.      The    ordinary    plant  stove    is    an    ideal 
place  for  them   during  the  growing  season.     For 
a   few   weeks  only   a  little  water   is   needed;    but 
direotlj   the  roots  are  seen  ti    |    di  trate  the  coin- 
post,  water  miist   be  given  in  greatei   quantity, 
and  more  frequently.     When  the  receptacles  are 
filled  with  roots,  and  the  plants      rowii  i   freely, 

an  occasional    do f   weak    liquid    cow    manure 

(say   twice  ;>   week)   will  b  il.     Thunias 

like  plenty  of  sunlight,  but  as  tin'  sun  becomes 
stronger  a  thin  shading  wili  be  necessary  for  a 
few  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
plants  referred   to  complete  the  lowth 

in  a  comparatively  short  time.  For  this  reason 
every  encouragement  must  be  given,  and  the 
plants,  having  once  started,  should  receive  no 
check  of  any  kind. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

Bv  F.   Joan\x*,    Gardener   to  Lady   Ncnburnholmp, 
Waiter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

The  Grape  Room.— The  mild,  damp  winter 
has  not  been  favourable  to  the  keeping  of  late 
Grapes,  especially  bunches  of  extra  size,  not 
well  thinned  nor  well  ripened.  Examine  each 
bunch  at  short  intervals,  and  remove  mouldy 
berries.  A  temperature  ranging  from  40  to  45 
degrees  will  be  high  enough,  provided  the  atmo- 
sphere can  be  kept  dTV.  If  fire-heat  is  needed, 
the  best  time  to  warm  the  pipes  is  in  the  early 
morning,  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  get- 
ting rid  of  moisture,  the  less  heat  used  the 
better. 

Fertilisation.  — When  the  flowering  stage  is 
reached,  a  constant  circulation  of  semi-dry  warm 
air  is  essential.  The  temperature  may  be  raised 
to  65°  by  night  for  Black  Hamburgh  and 
68°  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  day  tempera- 
tun?  being  10°  higher,  or  rather  more  when  the 
sun  is  bright  and  the  weather  mild.  Too  much 
heat  and  an  arid  atmosphere  are  detrimental  to 
setting,  and  they  encourage  attacks  of  red  spider. 
Vines  in  flower  need  just  enough  fire-heat  to 
keep  the  temperature  to  the  above  figures,  a  cir- 
culation of  air  without  cold  draughts,  and  the 
flowers  damped  with  warm  water  once  or  twice 
a  day.     All  Grapes  are  improved  by  artificial  fer- 


tilisation, while  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other 
varieties  known  to  be  shy  may  be  greatly  assisted 
by  charging  a  camel-hair  brush  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh pollen  and  running  this  very  lightly  over 
the  bunches  every  day,  when  the  temperature  has 
reached  the  maximum. 

Early  Vines.— Having  tied  down  the  shoots 
and  stopped  them  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the 
bunch  the  next  operation  is  pinching  the  laterals. 
These  should  be  removed  when  small,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  any  required  for  laying  in 
if  there  is  room  for  extension.  In  this  opera- 
tion good  judgment  is  needed,  as  shoots  and 
laterals  which  at  first  appear  thin  may  be 
crowded  later  when  the  foliage  is  fully  de- 
veloped. It  is  therefore  better  to  extend  by 
degrees  than  to  retain  more  leaves  than  can  re- 
ceive full  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

Late  Vines.—  If  late  vineries  are  not  already 
closed,  no  further  time  must  be  lost.  They 
should  be  coaxed  forward  by  watering  with 
tepid  water,  and  closing  the  houses  early  with 
sun  heat  and  moisture.  Varieties  such  as  Lady 
Downe's  and  Clots  L'olman  require  time  as  well 
as  heat  to  bring  out  their  best  qualities.  Hence 
the  importance  of  an  early  start,  which  allows 
for  the  Grapes  being  cut  and  bottled  before 
Christmas,  thus  ensuring  an  early  rest  for  the 
vines. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.    G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcote, 
Eastwell   Park,   Kent. 

Work  under  Cover. -Notwithstanding  the 
complete  cessation  of  work  out-of-doors,  many 
little  jobs  may  be  carried  out  under  cover,  which 
will  materially  assist  in  helping  the  work  forward 
in  the  spring.  Where  wooden  labels  are  requiredw 
these  can  all  be  cut  and  painted  ready  for  use. 
For  fruit-trees  generally,  metallic  labels  of  the 
Acme  or  Stratford  types  are  much  the  best,  and 
if  possible  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
wooden  tallies.  In  many  instances  these  latter 
become  useless,  and  consequently  the  names  are 
lost  through  the  writing  becoming  obliterated  by 
exposure  or  the  point  rotting  in  the  ground, 
whereas  if  metallic  labels  are  fastened  on  in  the 
first  place  when  tin-  trees  are  planted,  they  will 
or  many  years.  When  winter  pruning,  it  is 
well  to  replace  any  wire  fastenings  that  show  signs 
of  decay.  Stakes  and  poles  likely  to  be  required 
for  fruit  trees  and  bushes  can  be  pointed,  and 
tied  up  in  bundles  of  uniform  sizes.  Binders  or 
long,  slender  pol"s  should  be  looked  out  for 
supporting  nets  over  the  Strawberry  beds,  or 
other  fruit  quarters,  where  permanent  wire-net- 
ting is  not  in  use.  All  nets  in  stock  should  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  ;  if  small  repairs  are  neces- 
sary, a  ball  of  fine  twine  will  serve  very  well 
for  repairing  the  nets  on  the  premises.  If  new 
nets  are  required,  measurements  should  be  taken, 
and  the  order  sent  off  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Orders  left  over  till  the  nets  are 
required  in  a  hurry  will  probably  never  be 
executed. 

American     Blight    or    Woolly    Aphis.— 

These  insects  usually  take  up  their  abode  in 
crevices,  or  under  the  rough  bark  of  Apple  and 
other  fruit  trees,  and  a  sharp  look-out  for  any 
appearance  of  it  should  be  maintained  during  the 
winter-pruning  and  cleaning.  On  the  first  signs 
of  the  pest,  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken 
to  stamp  it  out,  as.  if  left  unchecked  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  will  get  a  strong  foothold,  and 
will  eventually  do  much  damage  amongst  fruit 
trees.  Trees  that  have  been  neglected  in  the 
matter  of  winter-cleaning  or  spraying  are  likely 
subjects,  as  it  is  in  the  moss  and  lichen  growths 
found  on  such  trees  that  this  pest  finds  suitable 
hiding  and  breeding  places.  Amongst  the  many 
remedies  recommended  I  have  found  nothing  so 
effectual  as  pure  paraffin.  The  rough  bark  should 
be  pared  off  with  a  knife,  and  the  surface  of  the 
infested  part  painted  with  paraffin,  applied'  with 
a  half-worn  paint  brush,  working  this  well  in 
every  crevice  or  likely  hiding  place.  This  remedy 
should"  be  applied  in  the  winter,  when  the  trees 
are  dormant.  In  the  case  of  badly  infested  trees, 
they  should  be  dressed  early  in  the  winter,  and 
looked  over  a  second  time  before  growth  com- 
mences in  the  spring. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,    W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  Vie  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  aris$  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London-      Communications   should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE     ONLY    OV    THE     PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  7— 

Roy.  Unit.  Soc's  Corns,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.) 
Roy.  Inst.  (Lecture  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell,  on  "The 
Plant  and  the  Soil.")     Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  8— 

Sheffield  Chrys.  Soc.  meet.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.'s  Gen. 
Bxam. 

THURSDAY,   MARCH  9— 

B.G.A.  (Watford  Branch)  meet. 

Atbiugb    Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  40.3. 
AeruAL    Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  March  2 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.3;  temp.  37°.  Weather— 
Misty. 


SALES     FIR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    AND   FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Roses 
;it  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  b\  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  12. 

MONDAY    AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs.  Perennials  and  Fruit  Trees  at 
Stevens'   Rooms,   Kintr   Street.  Covent   Garden. 

WEDNESDAY,   THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY— 

Three  days'  sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Woodlands 
Nurseries,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfleld,  by  Protheroe 
and   Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs  at  12;  Palms  at  1.30;  Japanese  Liliums  at  3, 
at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  at   Protheroe   and  Morris's   rooms,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids,   at    Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms,  at  1. 


The  fifteenth  report    on 
The  wobum       experiments  carried  out 
Report.  on  the  Woburn  Experi- 

mental Fruit  Farm,  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering,  deals  with  many  interesting 
subjects. 

The  evidence  given  in  reference  to  the 
question  whether  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards  full  and  light  cropping  in  certain 
fruits  in  alternate  years  supports  the 
affirmative  view  commonly  held.  Mr. 
Pickering  says: — "Thus,  though  the  al- 
ternation of  heavy  and  light  cropping  has 
been  remarkably  prevalent  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  lias  not  been  absolute; 
and  it  will  lie  noticed  that  the  fat  and 
lean  years  are  by  no  means  always  the 
same  for  all  varieties."  But  when  he 
attributes  this  result  to  spring  frost3, 
which,  he  thinks,  "must  tend  to  occur 
alternately  in  consecutive  seasons,"  it 
ma\  be  asked  if  an  approach  to  regularity 
in  such  a  tendency  has  been  noticed  by 
meteorologists'.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances  which   interfere  with  the  tendency 


of  certain  fruits  to  crop  heavily  and 
lightly  in  alternate  years;  but  it  is  certain 
that  frost  has  not  affected  results 
amongst  either  Apples  or  Plums  in  many 
orchards  known  to  us,  for  they  are  situated 
in  districts  almost  immune  from  damag- 
ing frosts.  In  certain  orchards  there 
has  never  been  a  frost  for  fifteen 
seasons  four  feet  from  the  ground  level 
after  even  the  earliest  Apples  were  in 
blossom,  and  on  only  one  occasion  were 
small  portions  of  the  Plum  crop  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  farm  injured  by  frost. 
Yet  several  varieties  of  Apples  and  all 
varieties  of  Plums,  after  coming  to  ap- 
proximately full  maturity  as  regards  fruit- 
in-,  have  shown  a  more  or  less  marked 
tendency  towards  alternate  heavy  and 
light  crops.  The  matter  is  further  involved 
because  some  varieties  have  their  fat  yields 
and  others  their  lean  ones  in  the  same 
season.  Further,  there  are  cases  in  which 
individual  trees  of  the  same  variety,  at 
least  among  Apples,  have  their  heavy 
yields,  and  others  their  light  ones,  in  the 
same  year.  Some  of  the  experiments  re- 
corded in  the  report  were  with  trees  too 
young  to  manifest  the  tendency  to  alter- 
nate cropping.  Moreover,  none  of  the 
varieties  of  Apples  used  in  the  experi- 
ments is  among  those  which  usually 
show  the  tendency  in  a  marked  degree. 
These  are  Golden  Spire,  Allington  Pippin, 
Early  Julyan,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and,  in  a 
less  degree.  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  The 
first  three  show  the  tendency  so  strikingly 
that  trees  which  bear  heavily  in  one  season 
do  not  even  blossom  in  the  next  year.  The 
trees  in  an  old  orchard,  planted  fifteen 
years  ago,  of  the  varieties  named  began 
to  fruit  early;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
eighth  or  ninth  season  that  the  alternate 
cropping  began.  Four  years  ago  some 
of  the  trees  of  Allington  Pippin  were 
labelled  "  full,"  "  medium,"  and  "  nil  " 
respectively  to  indicate  cropping.  In  the 
succeeding  season  those  labelled  "  full  " 
did  not  even  blossom,  while  the 
"  medium  "  had  fair  crops,  and  the 
"  nil  "  heavy  crops.  The  labels  are  still 
on  the  trees,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the 
alternation  continued  tip  to  last  season 
It  is  among  varieties  which  crop  very 
heavily  when  they  crop  at  all  that  the 
strongest  tendency  to  alternate  fruiting 
should   be    sought. 

The  reason  why  alternate  good  and  bad 
cropping  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among 
young  trees  is  obvious.  Such  trees  have 
a  large  number  of  vigorous  shoots,  on 
which  fruit  buds  develop  and  ripen  with- 
out competition  from  fruit  close  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  an  old  tree,  on  the  contrary, 
most  of  the  developing  fruit  buds  have 
Apples  close  to  them  in  a  very  productive 
season,  robbing  them  of  the  nutriment  es- 
sential to  their  maturing. 

Although  an  "  on  "  and  an  "off" 
season  for  Apples  is  regularly  recognised 
in  the  United  States,  while  Plum  growers 
in  this  country  have  usually  a  similar  ex- 
perience, there  can  never  be  a  perfectly 
regular  alternation  in  consecutive  years', 
because  frost  or  a  very  bad  insect  attack 
may  mar  the  prospects  in  what  should  be 
a    fat    year,    while    all     agencies     may     be 


favourable  in  the  anticipated  lean  year. 
Apart  from  such  adventitious  agencies, 
moreover,  the  mixture  of  trees  of  different 
varieties  in  the  same  orchard  obscures  the 
issue,  so  that  the  degree  of  alternation  in 
cropping  or  its  absence  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  varieties  which  show  that 
tendency  most  strongly. 
(  A  remarkable  example  of  alternate 
"lean  and  fat"  years  in  the  fruiting  of 
Apples  was  cited  in  these  columns,  Vol. 
LIL,  p.  156,  August  24,  1912.  The  variety 
was  Wealthy,  and  the  tree's  yield  was  as 
follows:  — 


Year. 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 


Gallons 

of  fruit. 

33 

0 

52 

2 

93 

0 

111 


Year. 
17ih 

ISth 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 


Gallons 

of  fruit. 

22 

96} 

75 

5 

IIS 


"Or,  omitting  the  tenth  year,  545  gal- 
lons in  the  six  fat  years  and  30J  gallons 
in  the  six  alternating  lean  years." 

Interesting  correspondence'following  the 
article  just  quoted  may  be  found  \n  the 
following  number  of  the  Gardeners! 
Chronicle. 

The  summary  of  results  in  five  years  of 
cutting  back  five  varieties  of  Apples  at 
different  dates  is  interesting.  The 
trees  were  planted  in  December,  1905, 
and  the  growth  of  new  wood  is  in- 
dicated by  the  figures,  100  being  taken 
as  representing  cutting  back  immediately 
after  planting: — February,  100;  April, 
104;  July,  69;  a  year  after  planting,  93! 
For  leaf  size  the  corresponding  figures  in 
the  same  order,  still  taking  100  to  repre- 
sent the  trees  cut  back  immediately  after 
planting,  are:— 100.  102,  94,  and  W. 
For  blossoming  they  are  102,  106,  81,  and 
79.  The  results  in  wood  growth  and  leaf 
size  are  best  for  trees  pruned  in  the  April 
following  the  planting,  worst  for  those 
cut  back  in  the  following  July,  and 
slightly  inferior  for  those  cut  back  a  year 
after  planting.  In  respect  of  blossoming; 
the  April-pruned  trees  are  again  at  the 
top,  while  those  not  cut  back  until  a  year 
after  planting  have  come  out  even  worse 
than  the  July-pruned  trees. 

In  the  seventh  report  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  experiments  was  that  the 
general  effect  of  pruning  was  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  new  wood  formed,  the  size  of 
the  tree,  and  the  yield  of  fruit.  In  trials 
now  reported,  the  effect  on  trees  cut  back 
after  planting,  but  not  pruned  afterwards. 
was  to  reduce  the  growth  of  wood  con- 
siderably, according  to  general  experi- 
ence. .Mr.  Pickering  calls  attention  to 
this  contradiction,  but  explains  it  by  the 
greatly  increased  blossoming  on  the  un- 
pruned  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
pruned  trees.  Growth  and  fruiting  are 
antagonistic,  he  adds.  Of  course  they 
are,  and  that  is  partly,  if  not  entirely,  why 
unpruned  trees  make  less  growth  after 
they  have  begun  to  bear  than  pruned  trees. 
Tables  now  published  show  a  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  fruiting  among  lightly 
pruned  than  among  hard-pruned  trees! 
Summer  pruning  also  tended  more  to- 
wards fruitfulness  than  winter  pruning. 
Another  point  brought  out  is  that  Apple 
trees  on  the  paradise  stock  are  more  fruit- 
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ful  than  those  on  the  crab  stock;  but  this 
superiority  diminishes  as  the  trees  grow- 
in  age,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  latter, 
owing  to  their  greater  size,  will  eventually 
prove  the  more  productive. 


Presentation. -Mr.  \V.  Mercer,  ch.au 
man  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association, 
has  relinquished  the  office,  and  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion, and  also  of  his  marriage,  the  members  of  the 
executive,  together  with  the  officers  of  the 
Liverpool  Auxiliary  of  the  G.R.B.I.,  enter- 
tained him  at  dinner,  and  presented  him  with  a 
gold  watch,  suitably  inscribed.  Mr.  J.  Devan- 
xky.  in  making  the  presentation,  referred  to  the 
efficient  work  done  by  Mr.  Mercer  during  the 
thirty  livi-  years  that  the  Association  had  been 
in  existence,  and  the  help  he  has  rendered  the 
Benevolent  Institution  during  the  fourteen  years 
he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  local  com- 
mittee. 

The  Royal  Society.- Among  the  names  of 
those  recommended  by  the  Council  for  election 
into  the  Royal  Society  we  note  with  pleasure 
those  of  Mr.  Maiden,  Director  and  Government 
Botanist,  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sydney,  and  of 
Prof.  Pearson,  Hon.  Director  of  the  recently 
established  Union  Botanic  Garden  at  Kirsteo 
bosch,  S.  Africa.  The  establishment  of  this  gar- 
den— an  account  of  which  was  given  in  these 
pages  (August  23.  1913,  p.  138,  and  August  30, 
1913,  p.  151 1  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
initiative  and  pertinai  ity  of  Prof.  Pearson.  His 
contributions  to  the  flora  of  S.  Africa  have  been 
Considerable,  and  an  account  of  one  of  his  most 
important  tours  of  exploration  in  Namaqua- 
land  was  published  in  these,  columns  (July  29. 
1911.  p.  61  et  seq.).  Mr.  Maiden,  whose  coratri- 
liiitmn.-  to  Australian  Botany  are  known  to 
and  appreciated  by  readers  of  these  pag<  -  holds 
the  important  post  of  Government  Botanist 
at  Sydney,  and  Director  of  th  ■  Botanic  ton  lens, 
and  in  addition  to  Ids  purely  systematic  work 
he   ha-   made   important   investigations   into  the 

n flora  of  Australia.,     the  Royal  Societj 

i,.    t..  1..-  i  ongratulated   on  this   evidence  of   its 
powers  to  "think  imperially." 

A  New  Horticultural  Institute. -dust 
before  the  war  it  looked  as  if  horticultural  edu- 
cation were  at  last  coming  into  its  own  ;  but,  like 
agricultural  and  every  other  form  of  education, 
the  whole  business  is  now  likely  to  be  held  up 
for  some  considerable  time.  We  hear,  however. 
that  a  new  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Insti- 
tution has  been  started  at  Usk,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, under  the  principals-hip  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Newsham.  who  for  many  years  condm  ted 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  and  Hori 
cultural  Institute  in  Hampshire.  The  Mon- 
mouthshire Institution  is  endowed,  and  does  not 
therefore  come  as  a  burden  on  the  rates,  which 
probably  accounts  for  its  establishment  at  the 
present  time.  In  connection  with  the  institution 
there  are  some  six  acres  of  experimental  gardens. 
which  are  largely  conducted  on  commercial  lines, 
for  the  training  of  students  of  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  contemplate  taking 
up  market-garden  and  nursery  work.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  a  considei 
able  stimulus  will  bo  given  to  commercial 
horticulture. 

Recent  Gales.— The  terrific  gale  in  mid- 
Februaiy  uprooted  nearly  40  trees — many 
of  them  giant  elm's — in  the  grounds  at 
Holland  House.  The  destruction  was 
caused  almost  solely  within  the  space  of  an 
hour.  Fortunately,  the  famous  London  estate 
is  rich  in  trees,  so  that  the  loss  of  so  many  will 
not  be  irreparable. 

Conditions  of  Employment  at  Kew 
Gardens. —The  Kew  gardeners  and  labourers 
have  fur  some  time  been  trying  to  get  a  rise  of 
pay  or  war  bonus,  and  reduced  hours  of  labour 


in  summer.  The  wages  of  gardeners  are  21s., 
and  of  labourers  24s.  and  25s.  These  have  been 
the  rates  of  pay  for  the  last  10  years  or  so.  The 
Board  has  refused  to  increase  the  wages,  but 
they  have  made  a  slight  reduction  in  the  working 
hours  in  summer,  which  will  be  from  6  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  instead. of  6  p.m.  Seeing  that  wages  in 
the  district  have  been  raised  about  20  per  cent, 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  there  is  a  t.  In 
that  the  Kew  gardeners  and  labourers  are  not 
well  enough  paid. 

Flowers  in  Season.- We  have  received  from 
Messrs.   W.   Mather  AND  Sons.   Brookdale  N'ur 


average  temperature  for  January  for  the  past 
75  years  is  38.5°,  whereas  tire  mean  for  January 
of  this  year  is  45.7°— 7.2°  higher  than  tin-  i 
age,  and  2°  higher  than  in  any  January  since 
1841.  The  average  January  temperature,  45.7°,  is 
1.5°  higher  than  that  of  December,  and  6.5° 
than  in  November  of  last  year.  There  have  be  n 
five  Aprils  during  the  Oast  thirty  years  with  a 
lower  average  temperature  than  that  of  this 
January. 

United  States  Government  Seed 
Awards,  1  91  6.— According  to  a  statement  in 
the  /''/../■.'•'-'   Review,  Chicago,  February  3,  1916, 


Fig.  47. — stbeptocabpus  cantabbigiensis    is.  cvanecs  x  s.  dvnnii.) 

(See   p.   133.) 


series,  Guernsey,  a  bunch  of  their  Freesia  Purity, 
grown  entirely  without  artificial  heat.  The 
flowers  bear  every  evidence  of  good  cultivation, 
and  are  of  the  purest  white.  We  are  told  that 
the  variety  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  exceed- 
ingly good   constitution. 

The  Warmth  of  January,  1916.— A  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Chas.  Harding  to  Nature 
(February  24,  1916),  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  record  temperatures  have  occurred  fre- 
quently during  the   present  winter.     Thus,    the 


awards  have  just  been  made  by  the  United  States 
inent  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  con- 
1 1  .n  is  of  seeds,  1916-17,  for  Congressional  free 
distribution.  Forty  American  firms  and  two 
foreign  firms  are  successful.  The  names  of  the 
two  foreign  firms  are  given  as  Messrs.  Kei.was: 
AND  Son,  Langport,  England,  and  Messrs.  Vn.- 
morin  Axdriecx  and  Co.,  Paris. 

Farm  Seeds.— The  investigation  undertaken 
by  Prof.  Biffen,  of  commercial  samples  of  farm 
seeds  (Journ.  of  Board  of  Agric.  xxii.,  No.  11, 
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February,  1916),  has  led  that  investigator  to  con- 
clude that  abundant  supplies  of  agricultural  seeds 
of  the  highest  quality  are  obtainable,  but  that 
there  is  still  a  considerable  market  for  seeds  of 
a  far  lower  grade,  and  even  for  seeds  which  can- 
not possibly  yield  a  satisfactory  crop.  Further, 
seed  of  the  best  quality  does  not,  as  a  rule,  cost 
much  more  per  pound  than  the  average  prices. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  extraordinary 
that  seeds  which  are  obviously  bad  should 
ever  be  purchased.  In  commenting  on  Prof. 
Biffbn's  report,  the  Journal  points  out  that 
farmers  may  submit  seeds  for  testing  free  of  cost 
to  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  County  Agricul- 
tural Organisers,  and  strongly  recommends 
farmers  to  peruse  the  special  leaflet  on  Seed  Test- 
ing (No.  24)  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

War  Items. -We  are  informed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Allan,  Osberton  Gardens,  Worksop,  that  official 
information  lias  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Sgt.  H.  Mayne,  7th  Lincolns,  who  was  killed 
on  Wednesday,  February  16,  during  a  counter- 
attack on  the  Germans  in  France.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Sgt.  Mayne  was  in  charge  of  a 
platoon.  Mayne  joined  the  Army  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  was  very  soon  pro- 
moted to  sergeant.  At  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
he  was  employed  as  a  journeyman  at  Osberton 
Gardens,  where  he   was  held  in  high   esteem. 

A  Costly  Letter  of  the  ALPHABET.-The 
letter  S  appears  destined  to  cost  the.  U.S.A. 
revenue  department  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  origin  of  this  fortune — for  the  im- 
porters, and  misfortune  for  the  State — consisted 
in  the  addition  of  the  letter  S  to  the  word  Tulip 
in  the  revised  tariff.  The  Act  of  1909  referred 
to  ...  .  My  of  the  Valley  pips,  Tulip,  Narcissus 
bulbs."  The  phra&e  now  reads  as  before,  ex- 
cept that  "Tulips"  appears  in  place  of  Tulip. 
Thus  Tulips  becomes  a  noun  and  no  longer  an 
adjective  of  the  word  bulb,  and1  Tulips  no  longer 
require  to  be  paid  for  at  one  dollar  per  1,000 
but  only  50  cents.  Naturally,  the  lawyers  are 
eloquent,  but  the  last  word  so  far  is  with  the 
importer,  who  saves  50  cents  per  1,000. 

Potash  from  Prickly  Pears.— In  certain 
parts  of  Queensland  the  Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia 
sp.)  is  a  pest  of  cultivated  land,  and  is  being 
exterminated  by  means  of  spraying  with  arsenic 
trichloride.  It  is  found  that  the  ash  of  this 
plant  contains  15  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  that  so 
much  as  seven  tons  per  acre  may  be  recovered. 
It  is  estimated  (see  Chemical  Naps,  1915,  112,  81) 
that  the  value  of  the  potash  should  pay  the  cost 
of  freeing  the  land  from  this  pest. 

Radium  and  Plant  Growth.  — The  most 
recent  experiments  on  the  effects  of  radium 
emanations  on  plant-growth  tend  to  confirm  the 
conclusions,  reached  by  the  older  experiments, 
that  the  effects  are  varied,  and'  unpromising 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Thus  the  work  of 
Agitlhon  and  Robert  (published  in  Ann.  Tnstit. 
Paetew,  Ohem.  Abstr.,  1915,  9,  2772,  and  sum- 
marised in  Pharm.  Journal,  January  1,  1916) 
shows  that  when  germinating  seeds  are  sub- 
mitted to  those  radium  emanations  which  tra- 
verse glass,  the  effect  consists  of  a  retardation  of 
growth.  The  addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
radium  bromide  to  the  medium  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  produces  no  effect ;  but 
radium  emanations  proceeding  from  an  open 
tube,  and  hence  not  passed  through  glass,  bring 
about  an  activation  of  growth.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  this  activation  may  be  due 
to  traces  of  ozone;  but  chemical  teste  failed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the 
experimental  vessels. 

The  Protozoa  of  the  Soil.— Dr.  Russell's 
well-known  hypothesis  of  the  role  played  by 
protozoa  in  limiting  soil  fertility  has  led  to  great 
activity  on  the  part  of  zoologists  in  investigat- 
ing these  soil  "animalcules."  In  a  recent  paper 
(Journ.  of  Agric.  Itescai-ch,  No.  11,  Vol.  V.)  Mr. 


G.  P.  Koch  describes  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations into  the  protozoa  of  greenhouse  and 
field  soils.  He  finds  that  active  protozoa  do 
occur  in  greenhouse  soils,  but  only  in  very 
limited  numbers.  From  field  soils,  under  normal 
circumstances,  they  appear  to  be  absent.  He 
concludes  that,  at  all  events  in  the  latter  class 
of  soils,  the  limitation  of  soil  fertility  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  protozoa  or  to  the 
destruction  by  them  of  beneficent  soil  bacteria. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Vermin.— The  im- 
portance of  keeping  down  the  numbers  of 
vermin  of  various  kinds  which  take  toll  of  farm 
and  garden  produce  is  insisted  on  in  a 
leaflet  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  destroying 
rats  by  hunting,  trapping,  etc.,  the  leaflet  cites 
from  the  Scottish  Farmer  tli9  following  ingeni- 
ous application  of  a  well-known  method :  — 
'Shallow  trenches  are  dug  about  12  to  14  inches 
long  and  4  inches  wide,  and  covered  over  with  a 
board,  straw,  or  sticks.  A  mixture  made  up  of 
1  oz.  of  the  coarsest  moist  sugar  with  4  oz.  of  dry 
flour,  oatmeal  or  barley  meal  is  then  left  in  the 
trench  each  night  until  the  rats  eat  it  readily. 
The  process  is  omitted  for  one  night,  and  the  fol- 
lowing night  1  oz.  of  finely  powdered  barium 
carbonate  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
mixture.  As  the  whole  mixture  is  in  a  dry  state 
the  rats  cannot  carry  it  away,  but  eat  it  on  the 
spot.  Where  burrows  occur  in  the  open,  fumi- 
gation by  means  of  carbon  bisulphide  is  recom- 
mended. A  wad  soaked  in  this  poison  is  in- 
serted in  the  highest  point  of  one  of  the  main 
burrows,  and  the  outlet  and  inlet  closed.  In 
using  this  substance  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  very  poisonous  and  highly  inflammable. 
For  protecting  Peas  from  mice,  steeping  the 
seed  overnight  in  a  solution  of  bitter  aloes 
(1  oz.  to  2  quarts  of  water)  is  recommended. 
Red-leading  the  seed,  though  not  referred  to  in 
the  leaflet,  is  allso  an  excellent  deterrent.  The 
leaflet  contains  recommendations  for  the  keeping 
down  of  sparrows,  rooks,  larks,  wood  pigeons 
and  rabbits. 

Yew  Poisoning.  — A  farm  servant  at  Mar- 
gam  died  recently  as  the  result  of  eat- 
ing Yew  leaves  and  berries.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  intestines  showed  acute  inflam- 
mation, the  doctor  stating  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  convulsions.  A  witness  stated  that 
Yew  trees  had  killed  cattle  on  the  estate  where 
lie  was  employed,  whilst  a  gamekeeper  said  that 
the  Yew   trees  were  "killing  the   pheasants." 

A  New  Fungicide  for  American  Goose- 
berry Mildew.— Messrs.  Eyre  and  Salmon,  oi 
the  South  Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  ad- 
vise (Journ.  of  Board  of  Agric.,  xxii.,  No.  11) 

the  use  of  ammonium  sulphide  as  a  spray  fluid 
for  the  control  of  American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  substance  does  not  injure 
the  bushes  nor  stain  the  fruit  as  does  lime- 
sulphur.  They  recommend,  therefore,  that 
growers  should  give  it  a  trial  on  an  experimental 
scale,  and  that  they  should  use  lime-sulphur  for 
the  earlier  and  ammonium  sulphide  for  later  spray- 
ings. To  prepare  the  solution,  1  gallon  of  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  is  satu- 
rated with  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  (copper 
utensils  must  not  be  used).  When  saturated,  2 
gallons  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  solution  are 
added,  and  then  5  gallons  of  water.  To  the  B 
gallons  of  liquid  so  prepared,  ljlb.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  are  added,  and  dissolved  by  shaking  the 
closed  vessel.  To  prepare  the  spray  fluid  from 
thi6  stock  solution,  lib.  of  soft  soap  is  dissolved 
in  19  gallons  of  water,  and  1  gallon  of  the  swck 
solution  is  poured  in  and  well  mixed  with  it. 
The  directions  are,  we  fear,  likely  to  strike 
growers  as  somewhat  complicated,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  should  remember  that  hydrogen 
sulphide  gas  is  very  poisonous,  although,  of 
course,  it  may  be  used  with  impunity  by  anyone 
having  the  requisite  experience.  In  addition  to 
its  other  merits,   this   spray   fluid    has   that   of 


cheapness.  Wooden  or  galvanised  iron  or  tinned 
iron  nozzle6  must  be  used  and  not  copper ;  not 
may  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid  be  of  copper. 

The   History  of   PERADENiYA.-Mr.   H.  F. 
Macmillan,    curator    of    Ceylon    Botanic    Gar  I 
dens,     contributes     to     the     Tropical    Agricul- 1 
turist     (Vol.     xlvi.,      No.     1),     an     interesting 
historical     account     of     those     famous     gardens:  •. 
from     their      establishment      to       the      present) 
day.     The  history  of  Ceylon  botany  dates  back  k 
to    the    middle   of   the    seventeenth   century,    at 
which,   period   the   Dutch   East   India   Company  ji 
engaged    Mr.   Hermann  to  describe   the   plants  J 
and  spices  of  the  island.     Hermann's  collection  J 
of   600  species  is  now  in  the  British   Museum.  I 
Other  distinguished  botanists  who  contributed  to] 
a  knowledge  of  the  flora  were  Bttrman,  Thfn-  I 
herg,  and  Koenig.     Three  years  after  the  advent 
of   the  British  in  1796,  the  first  botanic  garden 
was  established.     The  site  at  Peliyagoda  proved 
unsuitable,  and  was  abandoned.     In  1810  another 
garden  was  established  at  Slave  Island,  and  wae 
put  in  charge  of  a  Kew  man,  Mr.  Kerr.     True  to 
his  guild,  Kerr  named  the  garden  Kew,  which 
name  still  survives  in  the  locality.     To  Moon, 
who  succeeded  Kerr  in  1816,  belongs  the  honour 
of  discovering  Peradeniya,  and  thither,  in  course 
of  time  (1821)  the  plants  in  cultivation  in   Cey- 
lon  were  transferred.     The  successors  of  Moon 
were  Dr.  Gardner  (1844),  Thwaites  (1850),  who 
established  branch  gardens  at  Hakgala — wonder- 
ful site — and   Henaratgoda,   Trimen   (1880),  and 
Willis  (1896).     The  present  head  of  the  gardens, 
the   Director  of   Agriculture   in   Ceylon,   is   Mr. 
Lyne,  who  was  appointed  in  1912.     Since  that 
date  the  gardens'  staff  has  been  reorganised  and 
increased,  and  Peradeniya  has  embarked  on  a  new 
era  of   usefulness  as  the  seat  of  the  School  of 
Tropical  Agriculture. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


"BLUE  GUMS." 
With  reference  to  the  question  of  Blue  Gum, 
raised  by  you  at  page  294  of  your  issue 
of  November  6,  perhaps  I  can  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  matter.  The  term  Blue 
Gum  is  locally  given  to  a  large  number 
of  trees  which  have  a  bluish  cast  of  the 
trunk  or  of  the  foliage,  or  both.  Sometimes  the 
term  is  a  comparative  one.  One  tree  may  give 
a  man  an  idea  of  greater  blneness  than  another. 
The  application  is  sometimes  puzzling,  because 
some  Blue  Gums  may,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  have  no  noticeable  bluish  cast  at  all.  If  I 
were  to  make  a  list  of  the  Blue  Gums,  so  called, 
that  I  have  come  across  in  my  travels,  the  list 
would  be  a  very  big  one,  but  I  will  only  confine 
myself  to  the  principal  ones.  The  tree  to  which 
the  name  of  Blue  Gum  was  originally  given 
is  Eucalyptus  saligna  Sm.  This  is  the  Blue 
Gum  of  Sydney,  and  I  need  scarcely  inform  you 
that  Sydney  was  the  first  settled  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  gave  its  name  to  numerous  Blue  Gum 
flats  at  the  head  of  the  Parramatta  River  and 
Hawkesbury  River  District.  Subsequently,  the 
name  spread  further  north.  E.  saligna'6  blue- 
ness  chiefly  applies  to  the  trunk.  Later  on,  the 
name  Blue  Gum  was  applied  to  E.  Globulus 
Labill.,.  which  is  the  Tasmanian  and  Victorian 
Blue  Gum,  although  there  is  a  little  of  it  in  cold 
New  South  Wales  localities  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Sydney.  The  blueness  (glaucousness) 
of  E.  Globulus  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
E.  saligna,  and  as  the  tree  will  stand  very  much 
more  cold  than  E.  saligna,  and  is  very  orna- 
mental, the  seed  was  largely  exported  to  Europe, 
and  also  to  the  United  States,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Baron  von  Mueller,  who 
was  the  Government  Botanist  of  Victoria,  in 
which  State  the  tree  attains  remarkable  develop- 
ment.    The  Blue  Gum  of  Queensland  is  E.  tere- 
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ticornis  Sm.,  which  is  the  Forest  Red  Gum  of 
New  'South  Wales.  Now,  instead  of  going  north, 
let  us  turn  west.  E.  leucoxylon  is  the  Blue 
Gum  of  South  Australia,  while  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  one  principal  Blue  Gum,  viz.,  E.  rudis 
Endl.  Australia  is  a  continent  of  three  millions 
of  square  miles.  Politically  we  are  all  united, 
and  people  of  the  various  States  are  like 
brothers,  but  as  regards  the  naming  of  trees, 
every  State,  and,  indeed,  every  district,  clings 
with  greater  or  less  tenacity  to  its  own  vernacu- 
lar names.  /.  H.  Maiden,  Director  (and  Govern- 
ment Botanist),  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney. 


STREPTOCARPUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  several 
hybrids  of  Streptocarpus  raised  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Banks,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  The 
parents  were  S.  cyaneus  and  S.  Dunnii,  the 
latter  being  the  pollen  parent.  It  shows  more 
trace  of  the  cyaneus  parentage,  but  the  corolla 
is  larger  and  the  tube  longer  than  in  that 
species.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  well  shown 
by  the  accompanying  illustration  (see  fig.  47). 
For  the  photograph  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  my 
foremen,  Mr.  F.  G.  Preston.  There  are  several 
leaves  to  each  plant,  7-8  inches  long,  and  up  to 

3  inches  broad.     The  height  of  the  intioii  - 

is  about  7  inches,  and  it  carries  from  two  to    a 
dozen  flowers.       The    scapes   are    conspicuously 
hairy  ;    the   sepals   are   linear-lanceolate,    g    of   an 
inch  lung.     The  corolla  is  2  inches  long,  funnel- 
Siaped,    and   about   1|    inch   across    the   mouth, 
the  lobes  notably  rounded  ;  the  colour  varies  to 
some    extent,    but    the    throat    is     white,     with 
about   seven   deeply  coloured   lines   on   the 
part  <>f  the  mouth,  and  the  spreading  limb  is  of 
deep   rose.      This  is  one  of  the  neatest  in 
among    hybrids,    and    with     its     numerou- 
flowers     present     a     very     bright      appearance. 
1>.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge- 


NOTES  FROM  A  COTSWOLD  GARDEN.— III. 


Another  fortnight  of  mild  weather  lias  been 
followed  by  a  gale,  and  now,  on  February  26,  by 
snow,  8  to  12  inches  deep,  so  that  these  notes 
must  be  taken  as  written  before  February  20. 
In  the  cold  greenhouse  a  very  handsome  plant, 
called  Billbergia  nutans,  is  in  flower.  I  used 
to  grow  this  in  a  warm  Orohid-house  with  other 
tropical  Bromeliads,  till  I  saw  it  at  Mr.  Bowles' 
in  the  open  air ;  to  my  great  surprise,  as  all  its 
near  allies  are  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
regions.  On  looking  it  up  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
ziiir,  where  it  is  well  figured  in  t.  6.423,  I  find 
that  its  native  country  was  unknown,  and  that 
there  was  then  no  specimen  in  London  herbaria  : 
but  tlie  combination  of  pink,  green,  and  dark  blue 
in  its  flowers,  and  the  graceful  shape  of  its  in- 
florescence, make  it  so  handsome,  and  it  is  so 
hardy  and  easy  to  grow,  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
popular  plant  if  better  known.  It  has  since  beer 
found  in  S.  Brazil,  and  in  the  province  of  Cor- 
rientes  in  Argentine.  Anyone  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  visit  the  Rev.  A.  Bos- 
cawen's  garden  at  Ludgvan — which,  now  thai- 
Canon  Ellacombe  is  gone,  must,  I  think,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  rare  plants  tender  in 
most  parts  of  England,  rank  as  the  most  interest- 
ing parsonage  garden  in  the  we6t  of  England — 
will  have  admired  the  glorious  mass  of  Clematis 
indivisa  on  his  house,  which  is  often  in  full  flower 
about  the  first  week  in  April.  But  though  we 
cannot  here  grow  it  outside,  I  planted  a  speci- 
men in  the  border  of  a  cold  lean-to  house  devoted 
mainly  to  succulent  plants  and  bulbs,  and  here 
during  February  and  most  of  March  this  climb- 
ing plant  is  covered  with  its  long  sprays  of 
pure  white  flowers,  with  purple  anthers,  almost  a 


miniature  of  that  priceless  plant,  Clematis  Sie- 
boldii  =  florida,  which  I  have  only  seen  in  per- 
fection at  Warley  Place.  Everyone  cannot  have 
the  latter,  at  least  I  cannot  keep  it  alive,  but 
everyone  who  has  room  for  a  climber  can 
have  its  congener.  The  latter  was  at  once  recog- 
nised with  joy  by  a  New  Zealand  officer  who 
visited  me  recently,  and  told  me  that  it  grew  in 
the  Kauri  Pine  forest  of  the  North  Island,  where 
there  is  another  and  even  more  beautiful  species. 
The  variety  with  lobed  leaves  figured  in  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  4,398,  as  var.  lobata  does  not  seem 
to  differ  in  any  other  character,  and  the  speci- 


stand  thoroughly ;  and  though  the  same  selection 
will  never  suit  everyone,  I  am  going  to  attempt 
a  selection  of  those  wnich  grow  and  flower  best 
here.  Of  the  very  earliest  white-flowered  species 
Burseriana  var.  gloria  is  easily  first,  and  Roche- 
liana  second.  I  send  a  photograph  (see  fig.  50)  of 
a  large  tuft  of  the  latter,  which  was  planted  about 
ten  years  ago  by  taking  half  a  brick  out  of  a  low 
wall  backed  by  common  garden  soil,  into  which 
the  plant  was  stuck  as  firmly  as  possible,  and 
though  in  very  hot  summers  patches  have  been 
burnt  out  of  its  centre,  the  plant  has  never  had  a 
drop  of  water,  which  seems  to  prove  that  a  cool, 


Figs.    48  and  49. — giant   groundsels    (senecio  sp.1  on  mount  kenia.    dwarf  plant  7  feet  high  ; 

the  other  15  feet. 
(See   page  125.) 


mens  in  Kew  herbarium  show  that  the  shape  of 
the  leaves  is  very  variable  in  a  wild  state.  It 
has  this  great  virtue  to  an  amateur,  that  it  is  a 
thoroughly  clean  plant,  and  wants  no  special 
care  beyond  heavy  pruning  to  keep  down  its  ex- 
cessive luxuriance,  and  this  is  done  here  imme- 
diately after  flowering. 

Saxifrages  are  beginning  to  make  a  show, 
both  in  the  Alpine  house  and  outside.  The  only 
fault  I  can  find  with  them  is  that  there  are  a 
great  deal  too  many  name6,  and  too  many  hybrids 
for  anyone   but  a   specialist   to  know  or    under- 


deep,  well-drained  run  for  its  roots,  and  the  slight 
protection  of  the  coping  of  the  wall,  are  the  secret 
of  success.  In  a  pot  it  flowers  well  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  it  wants  dividing  and  re-potting. 
Other  Saxifrages  planted  in  the  same  wall  have 
done  well  for  a  time,  but  none  has  succeeded 
like  this,  the  mass  being  a  foot  or  more  from 
top  to  bottom.  A  third  white  species,  or  hybrid, 
the  origin  of  which  neither  Mr.  Boyd  nor  Mr. 
Ingram  can  tell  me,  is  Boydii  alba,  and  if  a 
fourth  is  wanted  I  would  choose  S.  apiculata 
alba,  a  hybrid  of  Rocheliana  and  sancta.    Among 
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the  earliest  yellows,  as  a  pot-plant,  Faldonside 
come6  easily  first.  This  is  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr. 
Boyd  between  burseriana  and  aretioides,  and  the 
only  other  that  I  would  place  in  the  first  class  is 
apiculata.  a  rampant  grower,  which  has  been 
covered  with  flowers  for  a  month.  Borisii  and 
Kyrillii,  hybrids  named  after  the  sons  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria,  I  have  no  further  use  for,  and 
neither  Kotschyi,  Boydii,  nor  Elizabethae  is  free- 
flowering  enough  here  to  satisfy  me.  Amongst 
the  early  red-flowered  species  it  is  harder  to 
choose  :  S.  Irvingii  is  a  little  beauty,  but  I  have 
not  had  it  long  enough  to  know  whether  it  will 
turn  out  as  good  as  it  looks  now.  but  though 
S.  Griesbachii  will  not  be  fully  out  for  a  month  or 
more,  its  flower-stems  and  buds  are  so  outstanding 
for  their  beauty,  that  if  I  was  restricted  to  only 
one  Saxifrage  of  this  group,  I  would  place  it 
easily  first  as  a  pot-plant.     It  has  a  peculiarity  of 


i-5  truly  remarkable,  but  as  yet  I  have  not 
■been  able  to  establish  it  at  Colesborne,  where 
perhaps  I  have  coddled  it  too  much. 

If?ucojum  vernum.  has  always  been  a  favourite 
plant,  but  never  did  well  or  increased  much  in 
my  garden,  until  I  got  the  variety  known  as 
carpathicum,  which  is  normally  two-flowered  and 
much  more  robust.  Mir.  Bowles  speaks  of 
it  in  his  book,  My  Garden  in  Sjtring,  p.  60, 
as  var.  Vagneri,  which  he  distinguishes 
from  carpathicum  by  its  having  green  tips 
to  the  segments,  whilst  those  of  carpathicum 
are  yellow.  But  as  this  colour  seems  variable,  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Stapf,  the  describer  of  var.  Vagneri, 
which  he  distinguished  by  its  more  robust  growth 
and  two-flowered  habit.  He  tells  me  that  in  its 
locus  classicus  at  Haiszt,  in  Marmaros  county, 
carpathicum  is  either  one-  or  two-flowered,  and 
that   Woloszczak,  in    Schrader's  Flora   Polonica 


Fig.   50. — saxifraga  rocheliana  at  colesdorne. 
(See  "  A  Ootswold  Garden.") 


going  off  without  apparent  cause,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  quite  mastered  the  secret  of  its 
cultivation  :  but  among  rock  plants  it  has  no 
superior  and  very  few  equals,  only  one  must  have 
good  eyes  or  a  magnifying-glass  to  see  its  charms, 
which  are,  in  comparison  with  most  plants,  like 
those  of  a  humming-bird  to  other  birds.  I  said 
"as  a  pot-plant,"  but  three  days  after  writing 
this  I  saw  on  Mr.  St.  Quintin's  rockery  at 
Seampston  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  the  finest,  speci- 
men of  the  species  that  I  ever  saw,  with  twelve 
flowering  growths.  This,  he  told  me,  had  been 
planted  out  for  seven  years  without  special  care, 
and  had  been  eaten  down  to  the  ground  by  voles. 
At  the  same  place,  in  a  small,  well-drained  peat 
lied,  I  saw  Narcissns  cyclamineus,  with  buds 
nearly  ready  to  open,  and  much  larger  than  I  saw 
it  in  the  garden  of  its  introducer,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Tait,  at  Oporto.  Considering  the  very  warm 
habitat   of    the  plant    in   Portugal,    its   hardness 


Exsiccala,  No.  538,  the  var.  Vagneri  is  rightly 
identified  with  carpathicum,  Herb.,  which  was 
figured  in  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  1,993,  with  yellow  tips 
to  the  perianth-segments.  Herbert,  in  his  in- 
valuable work  on  Amaryllirlaceae,  a  book  too 
little  known  to  modern  gardeners,  separates 
vernum  and  carpathicum  from  Leuoojaim  aesti- 
vum,  under  th?  generic  name  Erinosma,  because 
of  its  shining  testaceous  black  seeds  like  those 
of  Hemerooallis,  and  its  club-shaped  style  ;  and 
he  tells  us  further  that  Erinosma  verna  should 
be  planted  in  peat.  This  is  confirmed  by  Sir  John 
Stirling  Maxwell,  who  sent  me  from  his  garden 
at  PoUok  House,  near  Glasgow,  plants  from  a 
Rhododendron  bed  which  were  twice  as  strong 
as  those  growing  in  ordinary  soil  at  the  same 
place,  but  not  nearly  so  strong  as  the  variety 
sent  me  last  year  in  flower  from  Bognor  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  which  bears  four  or  five  flowers  in  my 
soil  as  well  as  in  his,  and  this  vigour  is  not  dne 


to  peat  soil.  So  I  end  by  agreeing  with 
Dr.  Stapf,  who  say 6,  "  There  may  after  all  bs 
two  fairly  fixed  strains,  one  with  one  flower 
prevalent  in  the  Alps,  and  another  with  two 
flowers  "  (but  sometimes  with  more,  or  with  only 
one),  "  which  prevails  in  the  Carpathians,  but 
I  should  certainly  not  treat  them  as  species,  and 
neither  Woloszczak  nor  I  noticed  any  distinctive 
character  in  the  marking  of  the   corolla." 

I  suppose  one  ought  not  to  let  the  season  of 
Hellebores  go  by  without  saying  something  about 
them,  but  as  my  garden  does  not  suit  them  so 
well  as  many  places,  and  I  have  lost  by  neglect 
the  good  seedlings  of  the  Christmas  Rose  which 
were  sent  me  years  ago  by  poor  Max  Leichtlin, 
the  only  German  I  ever  knew  for  whom  I  had 
a  deep  regard  and  liking,  I  have  nothing  out  of 
the  common.  But  there  is  one  which  I  owe  to 
the  late  Dr.  Regel,  namely,  H.  guttata-,  which, 
when  it  is  true  and  not  hybridised — as  I  believe 
most  of  th,e  so-called  guttatus  now  in  cultivation 
are — is  I  think  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
Hellebore,  on  account  of  the  rich  purple  spotting 
of  its  large,  open,  white  flowers.  Whether  it  is  a 
good  species,  or  only  a  fine  form  of  caucasieus,  I 
cannot  say;  but  A.  Braun,  who  discovered  it  in 
the  Caucasus,  where  it  grows  at  Helenendorf 
and  in  the  forests  above  Tiflis,  considered  it  dis- 
tinct on  account  of  its  refuse  and  not  apiculate 
anthers,  and  the  Kew  Indi?x  and  Hand-list 
uphold  its  specific  rank.  Anyhow,  it  is  a.  very 
fine  plant,  and  if  I  had  to  choose  only  three 
Hellebores  I  would  take  it  among  them.  II.  J. 
Elwes. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not    hold   themselves   responsible    for 
the    opinions    '/pressed    by    correspondents.) 

The  Early  Season— Referring  to  Mr. 
H.  S.  Thompson's  note  (p.  121)  on  Soldanella 
alpina,  I  may  say  that  I  had  quite  a  good 
sprinkling  of  bloom  here  during  the  week  ending 
January  22.  I  have  never  previously  seen  it 
flower  before  its  usual  time ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  plants  in 
Bower  in  January.  Our  plants  are  from  a  stock 
that  we  have  had  for  some  years.  The  plants 
are  well  established  in  pots  plunged  in  sand  on 
a  north  border.  They  have  had  no  covering  or 
protection.    Harold  Evans,  Llanishen,  Cardiff'. 

"  Frost  and  the   Plants'  Awakening."— 1 

have  read  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (p.  104),  of  February  19, 
and  I  must  admit  that  it  goes  a  very 
little  way  towards  satisfying  my  curiosity 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  in 
question.  If  I  am  lacking  in  gratitude  for 
the  partial  explanations  which  the  men  of 
science  there  offer  us,  it  is  because  the 
explanations  are  so  very  partial  that  they  treat 
only  of  the  views  of  one  section  of  biologists,  and 
entirely  ignore  all  that  has  been  written  by  other 
men  of  science  representing  the  mnemic,  or,  what 
I  may  call  the  psychological,  school  of  botanists. 
And  it  is,  I  suggest,  to  the  views  propounded 
by  the  mnemists  that  we  must  look  for  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  under  review 
This  conception — which  its  most  recent  exponent, 
Professor  Sir  Francis  Darwin,  has  gone  far  to 
establish— is  that  memory  and  habit  are  as  much 
attributes  of  plant  uife  as  of  that  of  animals; 
and  that  the  life  of  a  plant,  as  that  of  an  animal, 
;  a  series  of  responses  to  signals  or  stimuli.  The 
stimulus  merely  suggests  the  reaction,  and  does 
not  directly  produce  it,  just  as  a  knock  at  the 
door  is  simply  the  signal  for  its  being  opened, 
and  doed  not  directly  cause  the  effect.  In  his 
address  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society 
(Trans.  Vol.  19,  p.  346),  Sir  Francis  argued  with 
much  force  that  the  effect  of  darkness  in  pro- 
ducing etiolation  was  to  he  attributed  to  this 
mnemic  characteristic  of  life  ;  and  in  his  presi- 
dential address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1908  he  developed  the  conception,  and  sought 
to  make  it  applicable  to  morphological  changes 
in  general.  Coming  to  the  point  in  question — 
the  awakening  effect  on  certain  plants  of  frost 
succeeded  by  a  spell  of  mild  weather — I  submit 
that  this  phenomenon  comes  within  the  scope  of 
mncmics ;    that   the   most  satisfying    explanation 
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is  that  frost,  succeeded  by  mildness,  acts  only  as 
a    mnemjc   stimulus    or    signal ;    and    that    the 
chemical  results  are  not  directly  due  to  the  stimu- 
lus,   but  indirectly   through  the   medium   of  the 
living   principle.       To  the    list  of   plants  preco- 
ciously in  flower,  named  by  Meters.  Brotherston 
and  Evans,  might  be  added  the  names  of  a  host 
of  trees  and  shrubs  this  season  in  an  abnormally 
advanced  state  of  growth.     It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,   that,    within    the   limits    of    the   same 
genus,  species  are  to  be  found,  each  representing 
a  different  degree  of   forwardness,   and  some   of 
the  species  in  the  tame  genus  are  still  practically 
dormant,  though  growing  under  the  same  condi- 
tions.     I    have   noted   this    particularly   during 
recent    weeks    in    Clematis,     Pyrus.     Crataegus, 
Prunus,    Bub  us,    and   Bosa.      A   striking  fact   is 
that  our  native  representatives  in  these  genera 
are  still  almost  dormant,  or,  at  any  rate,  among 
the  most  backward.     Thus  Clematis  vitalba  was 
at   the   time   of    my    observation   still    dormant, 
whilst    Japanese   species    growing    on    the    sain 
fence    had    growths    a    foot   long;     and,    whilst 
Siberian   Crab   was   green   with  new   growth,  the 
English  Crab  still  showed   little  sign  of  moving. 
This  same  fact    was    remarked    upon    long    ago 
by  Thomas  Andrew   Knight,   and   I   suspect    that 
his  suggestion  is  correct:    that  trees   from  those 
parts  of  the  world  experiencing  a  uniformly  cold 
winter  mistake,  in  our   country,  the  close  of  an 
early  frost  for  the  beginning  of  the  warm  season, 
(and    often    suffer    later    for    their    precocity    of 
growth;    whilst   our    native    trees    have    learned 
to  understand  our  erratic  winter,  and  do  not  vege- 
tate  until  spring  16  a   good  deal  more  advanced. 
This  can  only  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the 
natives  of  uniformly  cold   winter  climates,  profit- 
ing by  the   accumulated   experience  of  countli 
generations,    transmitted    by    inheritance,    have 
learned   to  treat  the  first  rise  of  temperature  as  a 
signal  for  their  awakening,  and  to  prepare  to  make 
the  most  of  the  relatively  short  season  following  : 
whilst  by  natives  of  more  variable  winter  climai    - 
a  rise  of  temperature  is  not  so  readily  accepted 
as  a.  signal  for  growth.    Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
it    -would   appear   from   this   and    many    similar 
observations,    was   one    of   the   earliest    apostles, 
if  not  the  earliest,  of  the  mnemic  theory  of  plant 
life.      This    difference   in  precocity   between  one 
species  and  another  in  the  same  genus    offers   a 
reason,   it   se  'ins  to  me,  for  doubting   the   truth 
of  the   explanation    given    in   the  article  referred 
to.     Were  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  merely  phy- 
sical   and    chemical,    and    direct,    would    it    not 
be   fair    to    expect    equal    results   among    allied 
species?        The   structure,    for    instance,    of   the 
English  Crab  must  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Siberian  Crab,  and   yet  the  effect  from  frost  fol- 
lowed  by   mildness  is  by  no  means   the  same  on 
both.       With   special    reference    to     the    plants 
mentioned      by     Messrs.     Evans     and     Brother- 
ston,    it    is    to    lv     remarked     that     most    are 
natives    of    high    altitudes    or    of    cold    winter 
climates,      and   their     excitable      state      follow- 
ing upon  a    frost  would  be  explained  as  above. 
It    has    only    to    be    added    that,    just    as.     in 
the   simile  already   used,   the   signal   for  opening 
the  door  may  take  a  multitude  of  forms,  and  may 
appeal  to  senses  of  the  recipient  other  than  that 
of    hearing,    the   same   effect  of  awakening    may 
result   from    stimuli    "widely    different    from    the 
one  now   under   discussion.      Certain  species,   for 
instance,  are   in    nature   stimulated  by  a.  supply 
of    moisture   following  on   a  period    of    drought. 
Otiiers   are   stimulated  by  a   rise  of  temperature 
to  a  definite  minimum,  following  on  a  prolonged 
rest,  not   necessarily  in  a  frosty  climate.     Ether- 
isation may.   I  presume,  he  regarded  as  effecting 
such  a   profound   "rest"   during  a  short  period 
that   a   rise  of    temperature  following  acts  as   a 
signal    for  resumed    growth.      But.  "whatever   the 
stimulus.   I  snggest   that  the  result  is   the  same 
in   each    case  :    that   its   first    effect  is    merelv  a 
mnemic  signal  to  the  protoplasm,  and  that  "what 
follows   is    due    entirely  to    the  action  thereupon 
taken  by  the  protoplasm.     A.  A.   P. 

■ Frost  does   not   explain    everything.     For 

instance,  one  plant  of  a  group  of  Primula 
Juliae,  all  propagated  from  one  parent,  has  been 
producing  flowers  for  several  weeks,  and  none 
has  appeared  up  to  date  on  the  others.  On  the 
■  same  rockery,  and  on  a  northern  exposure,  Im- 
phalodes  verna  has  also  been  in  flower  for  some 
time,  while  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  the 
temperature  rules  2  degrees  higher,  not  a  flower 


of  it  is  to  be  found.  On  the  contrary,  Anemone 
angulosa,  superba  is  full  of  flower  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  on  the  rockery  only  three  flowers 
have  expanded.  So  it  would  appear  that  some- 
thing in  the  plant  is  necessary  for  it  to  respond 
to  freezing.  When  -woody  vegetation  is  ex- 
amined it  is  remarkable  that  Apricots  have 
scarcely  moved,  while  Peaches  are  more  ad- 
vanced than  usual,  so  much  so  that  I  found  an 
open  blossom  to-day.  Still  more  curious  is  the 
behaviour  of  a  flowering  Currant,  some  shoots 
of  which  were  shortened  in  autumn,  the  foliage 
and  inflorescence  on  these  being  more  advanced 
than  on  the  unpruned  shoots.  In  England  lie 
temperature  according  to  all  accounts  has  been 
higher  than  usual.  Here,  though  frost  did  not 
occur,  the  temperature  was  low,  seldom  above 
40°,  yet  the  frost  had  gone  only  a  short  time 
when  vegetation  was  making  rapid  progress. 
11.  P.  Broil,,  rston. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (see  p.  106). — I 
have  been  a  user  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  a 
considerable  time  on  a  small  scale,  hut  it  is 
only  tins  year  that  I  am  attempting  its  use  on  a 
larget  scale,  that  is,  for  Held  purposes.  Mr. 
Molyneux'a  advice  was  very  timely,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  but  I  should  like  the  writer  to 
have  been  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  whether  he 
advises  its  use  for  wheat.  The  juice  of  the  sul- 
phate is  high  just  now,  and  beyond  the  n  v  I 
of  the  average  working  farmer,  unless  the  results 
are  certain  to  repay  the  expenditure,  hence  my 
request  for  an  explicit  opinion  upon  its  use  for 
wheat  before  making  what  m  so  costly 

an  experiment.     .1.   Cranstone,   BrightweU   Park 
.-.   BrightweU  Baldwin,   0 

The  Best  Perpetual-Flowering  Carna- 
tions.- With  reference  to  Market  Grower's 
selection  of  Carnations  (see  p.  102),  I  quite 
agree  with  most  of  the  sorts  recommended, 
but  there  are  a  few  points  thai  qo  market 
grower,  still  less  a  private  gardener,  should 
overlook.      For     instance,     your  ident 

says  that  May  Day  is  the  best  of  its  colour,  but 
I  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  tind  Bust 
quality  flowers  of  this  variety  after,  say.  the 
middle  af  December  and  from  that  time  until 
March,  I  consider  Enchantress  Supreme  a  much 
better  variety.  An  Improved  May  Day  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  18. 
1915,  p.  383.  It  is,  however,  in  the  matter  of 
white  varieties  that  I  chiefly  disagree  with  your 
correspondent.  By  universal  consent  White 
Wonder  is  the  best  white,  taking  habit  into  con- 
sideration. Individual  flowers  of  White  Perfec- 
tion are  sometimes  of  a  little  better  quality,  but 
this  variety  is  not  so  free,  and  produces  i 
number  of  second  quality  blooms.  The  pure 
white  strain  of  White  Enchantress  comes  a  good 
second.  Snowstorm  is  worthy  of  attention  on 
account  of  its  delicious  perfume,  and  a  two-ye  ir 
plant  gives  excellent  blooms.  For  a  pre 
groweT  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wigg  is  eminently  desirable 
on  account  of  its  large  size  and  delicious  per- 
fume. I  would  place  the  selection  of  your  cor- 
respondent. \\z.,  Wivelsfield  White,  behind  all 
these.  I  have  found  it  soft,  and  it  produces  too 
many  second  quality  blooms.  As  to  mauves.  I 
believe  that  the  best  till-round  variety  is  Circe. 
This  makes  a  good  plant,  is  free,  and  very 
large.  It  is  very  reliable  in  mid-winter. 
A  nother  Mark:  I  Growt  r. 

Eucalyptus  Gunnii  (see  p.  119). — In  answer 
to  Mr.  Barnard's  query  concerning  the  heights 
of  the  species  in  Britain,  full  details  are  given 
by  Elwes  and  Henry,  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Vol.  VI..  pages  1640-1642.  The  largest 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — Borde  Hill, 
Sussex,  56  feet,  in  1909;  Miss  Breton's  Garden, 
Sandhurst,  48  feet  in  1911;  Putlev  Court,  Led- 
bury, 48  feet  in  1910;  Penrose,  Helston  (Corn- 
wall), 45  feet  in  1910;  Kinloch  Horn  and  Inver- 
ave,  Si  otland,  30  to  40  feet  in  1912.  The  largest 
number  of  trees  occur  at  Brightlingsea  Hall. 
Essex,  where  this  species  succeeds  in  exposed 
sites  in  light,  sandy  soil.     A.  Henry. 

To   Mr.    Barnard's    enquiry    (p.    119),    I 

may  reply  that  about  five  years  ago  I  saw  at 
Stonefield  (Captain  Campbell's  beautiful  place 
on  Loch  Fyne)  four  or  five  trees  of  Eucalyptus 
which  I  took  to  be  E.  Gunnii.  I  measured  the 
girth  of  one  of  them — 5  feet  at  4A  feet  from  the 


ground.  I  had  no  instrument  for  taking  the  height 
of  this  tree,  which  I  was  informed  was  then  over 
80  feet ;  and  it  looked  like  it.  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

Hardiness  of  Primula  malacoides  (see 
p.  119). — This  Primula  has  for  long  been  re- 
cognised as  fairly  hardy  in  this  country.  I  have 
seen  it  planted  out  on  rockeries,  but  it  is  at  its 
best  in  pots  inside.  I  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  advice  of  your  correspondent,  R.  F.  G.,  not 
to  grow  it  in  larger  than  4-inch  pots.  This 
treatment  may  account  for  his  getting  only  from 
six  to  twelve  spikes  of  flower  on  each  plant.  We 
get  that  number  of  flowers  from  2J-inch  pots ; 
the  best  plants  obtained  from  5^  and  6-inch 
pots,  on  which  we  have  often  from  50  to  60 
dower-spikes.  I  find  this  Primula  never  damps 
off  if  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  is  placed 
on  the  surface  soil  at  potting-time.  When  used 
for  decoration,  the  white  form,  combined  with 
Sutton's  Double  Scarlet  P.  sinensis,  is  very 
effective.  These  two  varieties  tire  also  very 
decorative  when  staged  together  in  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  /.  Johnson,  Calton  House 
Gardens,  Norwich. 

1  was  much  interested  in  the  remarks 
made  by  R.  F.  G..  Inverness,  on  the  hardiness 
of  Primula  malacoides.  Last  year  I  had  several 
self-sown  seedlings  growing  under  a  wall  facing 
SAY.,  which  flowered  out  of  doors.  I  quite  agree 
that  it  needs  to  be  grown  in  very  cool  condi- 
tions, although  I  do  not  agree  with  growing  it 
in  so  small  a  pot.  I  have  a  good  batcli  m  full 
flower  at  the  time  of  writing,  growing  in  48  size 
pots,  with  six  to  twelve  spikes  of  flowers.  I 
might  mention  that  a  friend  of  mine  near  here 
a  splendid  batch  growing  in  6-inch  pots,  the 
seed  of  which  was  sown  last  August.  W.  11.  H., 
Manor  llousf,   Walt/tarn  SI.  Lawrence. 

Begonia  Mrs.  J.  A.  Peterson  (see  pp. 
105,  117). — The  parentage  of  this  dainty  hybrid 
is  of  special  interest,  especially  if  B.  socotrana, 
which  is  placed  first,  is  the  seed-bearing  parent, 
as  this  species  has  persistently  refused  to  pro- 
duce  seedlings  differing  materially  from  itself. 
The  other  parent,  B.  Gloire  d«  Sceaux,  is  itself 
of  doubtful  origin,  the  parentage  recorded  by 
the  raiser  not  being  generally  accepted  ;  at  least 
one  high  authority  is  of  opinioii  that  its  pro- 
genitors were  B.  incarnata  purpurea!  x  B.  soco- 
trana. In  any  case,  the  South  African  species 
B.  Dregei  had  no  part  in  it.  Vet  in  the  variety 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Peterson,  the  characters  of  B.  Dregei 
— which  gave  to  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  its  free- 
blooming  and  graceful  habit — are  unmistakably 
in  evidence.  As  a  cross  between  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  or  one  of  its  sports  and  B.  Gloire  de 
Sceaux  this  would  be  accounted  for,  but  for 
B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux  and  B.  socotrana  to  produce 
such  an  offspring  is,  to  say  the  feast,  remark- 
able, and  appears  to  render  more  uncertain  the 
origin  of  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  Whatever  the 
source  may  be,  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  raised  an  excel- 
lent Begonia,  which  promises  to  become  as  popu- 
lar as  B.   Gloire  de  Lorraine.     C.  H.  M. 

Gardeners  and  Experiments.— It  would 
be  a.  boon  to  many  gardeners  if  a  machine  could 
be  placed  on  the  market  for  clipping  Yew  hedges 
to  work  similarly  to  the  ordinary  horse  clipper 
with  the  wheel.  The  machine  would  be  practi- 
cally  the  same,  only  the  clipping  arrangement 
would  require  wider  blades.  I  think  that  for 
^  ew  and  Box-wood  hedges  that  tire  regularly 
clipped  this  would  prove  useful.     D.  D.  R. 

Nomenclature  of  Apples  (see  pp.  106 
and  120). — -Mr.  Bunyard's  suggestion  of  an  ex- 
perimental station,  where  all  known  varieties 
would  be  grown  for  comparison,  is  a  gocd  one  ; 
but  I  fear  we  must  wait  for  better  times  before 
it  can  become  an  actual  fact.  Even  then  we 
should  not  ensure  an  Apple  being  called  by  its 
correct  name.  For  instance,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  London  dealers  call  Wel- 
lington Apple  by  its  proper  name  of  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  or  to  impose  the  new  spelling  which 
Mr.  Pearson  suggests.  This  applies  equally  to 
the  growers  in  the  Midlands,  who  now  call  it 
Normanton,  or  Normanton  Wonder.  The 
majority  of  these  people  never  read  a  gardening 
paper-,  and  care  little  about  priority  in  naming  so 
long  as  they  get  the  Apple  they  want.  Nurserymen 
are  the  worst  offenders  in  respect  to  re-naming. 
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After  a  batch  of  trees  is  once  distributed  by 
them,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  alter  the  naming. 
An  instance  which  came  to  my  knowledge  some 
years  ago  may  here  be  recorded.  An  amateur 
grower  in  a  village  called  Barrowby,  near  here, 
raised  from  seed  an  Apple  whioh  proved  to  be  a 
useful  variety,  and  he  generously  gave  away 
grafts  of  it  to  others.  A  good-sized  tree  of  the 
variety  was  established  in  one  of  the  orchards 
here  in  1894 ;  it  had  always  been  known  as 
Dewdney's  Seedling.  As  the  Apple  proved  to 
be  a  good  bearer,  and  an  excellent  cooker,  I 
decided  to  send  it  to  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Com- 
mittee for  a  Certificate,  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
notice.  Enquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
original  raiser  was  dead,  but  his  daughter  was 
still  living.  I  have  her  letter  now,  in  which  she 
asked  me  to  name  the  Apple  after  her  father, 
Dewdney's  Seedling,  when  I  exhibited  it.  I  did 
so,  and  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee about  twenty  years  ago,  but  failed  to  get 
an  award.  I  have  also  exhibited  it  several  times 
in  collections  in  later  years  under  that  name. 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  same  Apple  was 
distributed  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
Baron  Wolseley.  I  make  no  complaint,  but 
merely  record  this  part  of  the  history  of  the 
variety,  and  the  name  of  the  raiser.  It  is 
another  instance  of  the  multiplication  of  names. 
It  will  always  be  known  here  as  "Dewdney's 
Seedling,"  and  rightly  so,  for  the  raiser  should 
have  the  privilege  of  naming  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  name  given  by  him  ought  not 
to  be  altered  without  his  consent.  11'.  II. 
Divers  V.M.H.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grant- 
ham. 

Vinca.— Bertoloni  has  attributed  the  name 
Vinca  acutiflora  to  two  different  species,. namely, 
to  Vinca  minor  and  to  Vinca  difformis.  The 
latter  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant,  a  native 
of  Portugal,  so  rightly  praised  in  your  issue  of 
February  12  (p.  87).     G.  II.    W.,  Flax  Bourton. 

Deep  Cultivation.— Ridging  does  not  appear 
as  one  of  the  trial  methods  in  Mr.  Drew's  in- 
teresting articles  (Gard.  Chroii.,  January  1,  8 
and  15,  1916).  I  have  somehow  developed  a 
fondness  for  it  in  my  garden  in  such  patches  as 
can  remain  empty  during  the  winter.  It  is 
rapidly  effected,  and  therefore  cheap;  it  allows  a 
good  chance  of  air  penetration,  and  if  we  got  last- 
ing frost  (which  we  do  not)  penetration  thereby 
would  be  enhanced.  My  soil  is  of  a  heavy  type  ; 
the  mechanical  analysis  was  given  sub  "  Cam- 
panula Allionii,"  Gard.  Chron.,  1915,  p.  210, 
and  certainly  the  tilth  has  improved  considerably 
during  the  last  few  years;  though,  of  course, 
this  may  not  be  due  to  the  ridging.  It  would  also 
bo  unsafe  to  ascribe  the  improvement  which  has 
occurred  in  Potato  crop  to  this  as  a  sole  cause. 
In  1913  the  grand  average  per  plant  was  3.3  lb. 
(including  a  row  over  the  site  of  an  old  Celery 
trench  with  5.3,  which  raised  the  average), 
whilst  in  1915  the  crop  averaged  5.3  lb.  In  the 
former  year  the  maximum  per  plant  was  5.3,  the 
minimum  1.5;  in  the  later  year  6.7  and  4.0 
respectively.  The  method  adopted  is  to  throw 
up  a  full  spit  on  either  side,  troughs  two  spade 
breadths  wide  (14  inches)  and  ridges  rather  wider 
(19  inches)  resulting;  in  this  soil  these  ridges 
stand  very  fairly  well.  The  trough  is  dug  and 
turned  for  a  full  spit  of  depth  ;  thus  somewhat 
less  than  half  the  ground  is  cultivated  to  a  depth 
of  two  spits.  In  rainy  weather  water  stands  in 
the  troughs  for  a  considerable  time.  Measure- 
ment on  ground  thus  treated  shows  a  distance 
from  ridge  centre  to  ridge  centre  of  37  inches, 
whilst  measuring  along  the  surface  to  the  same 
points  gives  about  51  inches,  or  a  linear  increase 
of  about  38  per  cent.  The  further  treatment 
consists  in  levelling  off,  spreading  manure  and 
surface-digging  it  in.  This  season  a  further 
development  is  being  tried  on  some  patches. 
Although  Russell  and  Pickering  (abstract  in 
Annual  Report,  Rothamsted,  Expl.  Sta.,  1913) 
found  in  their  soil  that  deep  digging  without 
inclusion  of  manure  in  the  deep  layers  was  of 
little  avail,  my  trials  of  subsoil  cultivation  with 
explosives  (//.,  R.H.S.,  1914,  p.  7  and  ibid. 
1915,  p.  124)  showed  that  in  my  soil  marked 
effects  were  obtained  by  disturbance  without 
deep  addition  of  manure.  Since  therefore  con- 
tinuity of  subsoiling  or  inclusion  of  deeply- 
placed  manure  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary, 


the  troughs  between  the  ridges  are  now  being 
stirred  in  their  third  spit.  About  3  or  4  feet 
length  of  soil  from  a  trough  is  harrowed  to 
the  end  of  a  trough,  odd  in  number,  to  expose 
the  third  spit,  which  is  then  turned  a  spit  deep 
on  itself,  the  second  spit  of  the  next  length 
put  on  to  it,  and  that  so  on,  to  and  fro,  the 
second  spit  being  supplied  from  the  next  trough 
when  the  end  of  a  row  is  reached.  Though  the 
space  is  perhaps  rather  cramped  the  work  pro- 
gresses fairly  speedily  with  the  spade  wielded 
by  a  lad  of  15.  If  the  weather  should  prevent 
the  completion  of  a  patch,  at  any  rate  the  ground 
will  have  had  the  disturbance  and  aeration  due 
to  the  ridging.  The  length  of  the  third  spit  ex- 
posed should,  61  course,  be  an  aliquot  part  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  row.  Is  prolonged  air 
exposure  good?  If  it  is,  this  combined  trench- 
ing and  ridging  should  help  to  ensure  a  more 
thorough  aeration  than  either  double  digging 
or  trenching,  in  both  of  which  procedures, 
especially  the  latter,  the  air  exposure  of  the 
deeper  layers  is  soon  checked  by  its  reburial. 
If  in  the  following  year  the  ridging  is  done  at 
right  angles  to  the  previous  ridging,  the  major 
part  of  the  ground  will  have  been  cultivated 
three  spits  deep  every  two  years,  with  or  with- 
out deep  manuring,  as  may  seem  indicated. 
H.   E.   Durham. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific   Committee. 

February  22. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  (in  the  chair).  Sir  John 
Llewellyn,  Bart.,  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  Col. 
11.  E.  Rawson,  Dr.  F.  Keeble,  Messrs.  Ledger, 
Allard,  Worsdell,  Hales,  Odell,  Holmes,  Pearson, 
Fraser,  and  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Cardamine  amara  form. — Mr.  Eraser  showed 
a  specimen  from  Weybridge  of  the  form  of  C. 
amara  called  lilacina  or  erubescens.  In  the  type 
only  the  stamens  are  coloured  ;  in  the  variety  the 
petals  also  are  tipped  with  reddish   colour. 

Plants  from  Gallipoli. — Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes 
showed  a  number  of  dried  plants,  including 
species  of  Mentha,  Thymus,  Marrubium,  etc., 
which  Lieut.  G.  M.  Owen  had  sent  to  Mr.  Chit- 
tenden from  Gallipoli.  One  thistle  was  a  parti- 
cularly handsome  plant. 

Effect  of  screening  on  plants. — Col.  H.  E. 
Rawson  showed  a  further  scries  of  examples  of 
Tropaeolums  showing  deviations  from  the 
normal  such  as  suppression  of  bracts,  congestion 
of  flowers,  hairiness  and  the  like,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  effect  of  screening.  Members  re- 
marked that  similar  occurrences  were  to 
be  seen  in  Tropaeolums  grown  in  pots  when 
kept  on  the  dry  side,  and  the  general  criticism  of 
the  results  obtained  was  that  white  these  aberra- 
tions may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  treatment 
the  plants  had  been  subjected  to.  the  possibility 
of  an  inclination  to  vary  in  these  directions,  irre- 
spective of  external  conditions  such  as  lighting, 
being  innate  in  the  strain  experimented  with, 
had  not  been  excluded. 

Kitchingia  uniflora. — Mr.  W.  E.  Ledger 
showed  a  well-flowered  plant  of  this  rare  Crassu- 
laoeous  species  from  (in  all  probability)  Mada- 
gascar. It  differed  in  appearance  in  several 
minute  characters  from  the  figure  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.  (t.  8286),  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
Kew  plant,  of  which  the  present  was  a  piece, 
owing,  probably,  to  flowering  at  a  different 
season,  to  differences  in  temperature  and  light, 
etc.  It  has  roundish,  fleshy  leaves  about  i  inch 
in  diameter,  and  urceolate  pink  flowers,  j-J  inch 
long,  borne  on  slender  pedicels.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  unanimously  recommended  to 
this  plant. 

Bhododendron  irroratum. — A  Botanical  Cer- 
tificate was  also  recommended  to  Rhododendron 
irroratum,  a  new  Chinese  species  with  white 
flowers,  freely  spotted  inside  the  corolla  with 
purplish-pink  spots,  sent  by  Mr.  E.  J.  P.  Magor, 
of  Lamellan,  St.  Tudy,  Cornwall. 

Jasminum  primvlinum. — Mr.  W.  B.  Fletcher 
sent  specimens  of  single  and  double  flowers  of 
this  species,  with  the  following  history  : — Jas- 
minum primulinum  rarely  fruits ;  indeed,  Wilson, 
who  collected   it  in  China  for  Messrs.   Veitch, 


searched  in  vain  for  seeds,  and  was  obliged  to 
send  plants  over  to  England  in  order  to  intro- 
duce it.  The  form  introduced  had  hose-in-hose 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  had  pollinated  the 
flowers  with  pollen  from  J.  nudiflorum  and  its 
own  pollen,  with  the  result  that  a  few  seeds 
were  secured,  and  these  gave  one  single-flowered 
plant,  one  of  the  original  form,  two  double- 
flowered  (triplex)  forms,  and  one  with  such  poor 
flowers  that  it  was  promptly  destroyed.  Mi-. 
Fletcher  also  crossed  J.  nudiflorum  $  with  J. 
primulinum  $  and  secured  one  plant  which, 
after  flowering  once  or  twice,  died.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  seedlings  of  J. 
primulinum  the  first  leaves  formed  above  the 
cotyledons  are  trifoliate,  while  in  J.  nudiflorum 
they  are  simple.  The  hybrid,  with  nudiflorum 
as  its  seed-parent,  had  its  first  leaves  trifoliate. 
Hyacinth  many-spiked. — Examples  of  Hyacinth 
bulbs  throwing  several  instead  of  one  spike  of 
flowers  are  frequently  before  the  Committee, 
fourteen  spikes  being  the  most  observed  so  far. 
They  are  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
single-spiked  bulbs,  and  are  picked  out  at  the 
time  the  bulbs  are  lifted  by  the  growers,  and 
sold  as  miniature  Hyacinths.  They  represent  a 
stage  at  which  the  bulb  is  beginning  to  produce 
a  number  of  small  ones. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

February  22. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  took  place 
in  the  club  room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster, 
the  president,  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bart.,  presiding. 
The  report  of  the  committee  for  1915,  which 
was  read  by  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son, showed  that  in  spite  of  the  war  and  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  members  were  on  active 
military  service,  several  meetings  had  taken 
place  at  which  interesting  lectures  on  travel  and 
other  subjects  were  delivered. 

In  April  last,  when  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  established  the  War  Horticultural  Relief 
Fund,  it  was  agreed  that  the  club  should  con- 
tribute a  sum  of  £50.  The  report  went  on  to 
say  that  the  list  of  members  had  been  sadly 
thinned  during  the  year  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Lieut.  Robert  Woodward,  of  the  3rd  Battalion 
South  Wales  Borderers,  one  of  the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  had  already  fought  in 
the  present  war,  was  killed  in  action  in  May 
last.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  liivers  had  been  associated 
with  the  club  for  many  years,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  until  his  death.  Others 
whose  loss  was  sincerely  regretted  were  Mr.  F. 
W.  Harvey,  late  editor  of  the  Garden,  Mr.  H. 
\V  lute-ley,  an  ardent  Orchid  cultivator,  and  Mr. 
Leopold  J.  Salomons,  whose  generous  gift  to  the 
nation  of  Box  Hill.  Surrey,  would  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude.  The  financial  position  of 
the  club  was  described  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Sir  Harry  Veitch.  Upwards  of  £200  had  been  re- 
ceived in  subscriptions  during  the  year,  and  the 
balance  of  cash  in  hand  was  £178  15s.  lid.,  be- 
sides an  amount  of  £450  lis.  9d.  invested  in 
Consolidated  Stock.  On  the  proposition  of  the 
president,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  committee  and  officers.  All  the 
members  oi  the  committee  were  reappointed,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wickford  Hall,  Essex,  was 
elected  in  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Rivers,  de- 
ceased. 

Before  the  proceedings  terminated  the  presi- 
dent very  kindly  invited  the  members  to  visit 
Friar  Park  in  June  next,  the  date  to  be  deter- 
mined later. 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


DUMFRIES     AND     GALLOWAY    GARDENERS'.— 

This  association  met  in  the  Wesley  Hal],  Dumfries,  on 
February  19.  Provost  S.  Amott-  presided  over  a  good 
attendance.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Hender- 
son, gardener  to  Jame9  Wyllie,  Esq.,  Elmbank,  Dum- 
fries, his  subject  'being  "  A  Ta'lk  About  Vines."  Mr. 
Henderson  is  well  known  in  the  district  as  an  able 
grower  of  Grapes,  and  his  paper  was  characterised  by 
practical  information,  conveyed  in  an  interesting 
manner.  He  dealt  with  such  questions  as  outside 
versus  inside  borders,  syringing,  aerial  roots,  training, 
and  a  number  of  other  points  of  importance  and  in- 
terest. Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Taylor.  Pritchard  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discussion,  which  dealt  mainly 
with   the   questions  of   syringing  and   shanking. 
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BATH  GIRDENERS'.  The  feature  of  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  the  Bath  and  District  Gardeners' 
Derating  Society,  held  on  the  14th  ult.  at  the  Foresters' 
Hall,  was  a  lantern  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Machen,  en- 
titled "  Bacteria  in  Harness."  Mr.  T.  Parrot*  presided. 
Mr.  Machen  said  that  tlie  subject  of  his  lecture  was  one 
of  national  importance,  since  it  concerned  the  problem 
of  increased  food  production  in  'Great  Britain..  Last 
year  15  millions  were  spent  on  foreign  vegetables,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  could  'have  been 
grown  in  Great  Britain.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  had 
been  issuing  circulars  advising  the  public  to  grow  more 
foodstuffs.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  obtain  suitable 
manure.  At  present  stable  manure  cost  10s.  per  ton  in 
London,  compared  with  3s.  per  ton  three  years  ago. 
The  continual  decrease  in  the  horse  traffic  in  the 
streets    presented    a    serious  problem    to    the   gardener, 

■  ■ill-.-  chemical  manures  would  not  give  the  same 
results.  The  incorporation,  of  humus  or  of  any  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  enabled  the  bacteria  to  set  to  work 
and  to  release  from  the  soil  the  potash  and  phosphates 
Which  would  otherwise  remain  insoluble.  Other  im- 
portant factors  in  cultivation  were  lime,  which  gave 
further  assistance  to  the  bacteria,  and  nitrogen.  The 
hitter  was  a  stimulant  which  should  be  given  sparingly. 
The  tntlowing  was  the  prize  list: — Class  I.:  A.  W.  Tug- 
well,  Esq.  (gardener,  T.  Parrott),  cut  flowers,  six  points  ; 
Mrs.  Hatch  {gardener,  T.  Allen),  pot  Cyclamen  and  five 
Onions,  four  points',  A.  E.  Meyer,  Esq.  (gardener,  C. 
A-lhini),  12  bowls  of  Hyacinths,  six  points.  Class  II.  : 
Mrs.  Erskine  (gardener,  H.  Roper),  eight  pots  of  Primula 
obconica,  six  points;  Mr.  F.  W.  Brown,  six  pots  of 
Lachenalias,  five  points. 

WARGRAVE       AND      DISTRICT      GARDENERS' 

At  the  meeting  held  on  February  23  Mr.  T.  Batchelor, 
Bolney  Court  Gardens.  Shiplake,  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  practical  paper  on  "  Carnation  Culture."  He  dealt. 
with    the  general    cultivation    oi    this    flower,    described 

l> thods  followed  by  himself,  the  various  pests  and 

diseases  to  which  the  Carnation  is  subject,  and  the 
nemed  es.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Carnations  in  cultivation.  A  discussion 
followed. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL     improvement.  —  A    practical  paper   on 

"  The  Cultivation  of  Vines  "  was  given  at  the  usual  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  in  the 
Abbey  Hall,  on  Monday,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Nichols,  late  of 
strathtieldsaye  Gardens.  He  dealt  with  the  subject  under 
its  various  aspects,  giving  practical  directions  for  culti- 
vation and  general  treatment.  The  president  (Mr.  E.  P. 
Foquett  Sutton)  thanked  the  lecturer  for  his  valuable 
paper.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  in  the  "  Toints  "  Com- 
petition was  high,  the  results  being  as  follows: — Mr. 
A.  H.  Fulker.  The  Gardens,  Elmhurst.  12  points  (maxi- 
mum) for  Primulas;  Mr.  C.  Cripps,  Tlie  Gardens.  Sid- 
month  Grange,  12  points  for  Hyacinths;  Mr.  E.  Black- 
well.  The  Gardens,  Foxhill.  9  points  for  Hyacinths  J  "Mr. 
A.  W.  Eggleton,  The  Gardens,  Ashton  Lodge,  64  points 
for  Hyacinths. 

"'BRISTOL      AND     DISTRICT      GARDENERS',      lie 

usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  H.  Woodward  presiding.  The 
leoturer  was  Mr.  B.  T.  Barker.  M.A..  who  took  for  his 
subject  "Fungi  and  Their  Work  in  Nature."  Mr. 
Barker's  remarks  were  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  were  followed  with  keen  interest.  At  the  close' of 
the  discussion  which  followed  he  was  accorded  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Tlie  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Elkes  and 
Harford  for  two  pots  of   bulbs   were   won   by   Mr.  Scott 

and    Mr.    Spry.     In     the     poinl mpetition    Mr.    Clark 

was  awarded  5  for  a  Cypripedium,  and  Mr.  Baston  4 
for  two  pots  of  bulbs. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr.  V.  Shepherd.  Bank  Dale.  Bromborough,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Buddicorn,  Penbedw  Hall.  Nannerch, 
Mold. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Day.  as  Gardener  to  Hubert  Martin-eav, 
Esq.,    The    Lodge,    Holyport,    Maidenhead. 

Mr.  G-  Francis,  for  the  pat  six  years  Gardener 
to  W.  E.  t'l.ivE,  Esq.,  Bramcote  Hill,  Nottingham, 
as  Gardener  to  the  same  gentleman  at  Lenton  Hem-,-. 
Lenton,   Nottingham. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Lafferty.  for  the  past  ten  years  gar- 
dener to  G.  Tether,  Esq..  Broxholme,  Newington, 
Hull,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  WALTER  SMYTHB,  Bait.. 
Acton  Burnel  Park,   near  Shrewsbury. 

Mr.  E.  Wicks,  for  the  last  twenty-three  years  at  the, 
Grange,  < 'id  Windsor.  Berks,  a-  Gardener  to  E.  M. 
I'lXl.EY.   Esq.,   Wooburn    House,    Woobuin,    Bucks. 

Mr.    J.    Carpenter,    recently    Gardener    at    Biggin- 

w 1   House,   Upper  Norwood,    S.E..   a-   Gardener   to 

Mr.  1'.  .1.  and  Lady  Ax.ne  Murray,  The  Grange,  Old 
Windsor,  Berks. 

Mr.  W.  Fcralkes.  for  the  past  4J  years  Gardener  to 
Major  Sir  H.  H.  Raphael,  Bt..  M.P.,  at  Allestree 
Hall,  near  Derby,  as  Gardener  to  the  same  gentle- 
man  at  Hockley    Manor,    near    Folkestone,   Kent. 

Mr.  H.  Dix,  for  the  past  4J  years  Gardener  at  Betley 
Hall,  as  Gardener  to  W.  MORTON  PHILIPS,  Esq., 
Heybridge,    Tean,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


Perpetual -flowering  Carnation  Society 
Show,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall.  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  London,  on  Wednesday.  March 
29.  1916. 

Southampton  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
Grand  Summer  Show,  at  South  stoneham  House, 
Swayth'ing,  on  Wednesday,   July   12,    1916. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEX,  March  1. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin 
cipal  salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prioee  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times  in 
one  day. — Eds. 

Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 
3  0-56 
2  0    — 


16-26 


3  0-36 


10  0-15  0 


2  6-30 

2  6-30 

3  0-36 
16-20 
2  0-26 

2  0-26 

3  6-40 
2  6 

1  6 


2  0- 

1  0- 


Azalea.       white. 

per  doz.  bun. 
Camellias,  white, 

perdoz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.    blooms, 

bestAmerican 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.   bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra 
large   .. 

—  Malmaison, 
per  dozen 
blooms 

Dink 

Daffodils.  per 
doz.    bunches 

—  Double  Van 
Zion    .. 

—  Emperor 

—  Em  Dress 

—  Golden    Spur 

—  Princeps 

—  Sir  Watkin.. 

—  Victoria 
Eucharis.Derdoz. 
Freesia.      white. 

per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,  per 

box  of  15  and 

18  blooms 
Lapageria.       per 

doz.  blooms    . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  . . 
Lilium         longi- 

florum.        per 

doz.,  long 
short 

—  lanci  folium 
album,  long.. 

short   .. 

—  lancif  olium 
rubrum.  per 
doz.,  long 

short   .. 

Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley.  per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  24  0    — 

—  special  ..  15  0-18  0 

—  ordinary       ..    —      — 
Narcissus.  Orna- 

tUB,   per   doz. 
bunches        ..    2  6-30 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya       ..  12  0-15  0 
Orchids.     Cypri- 
pedium        ..    2  0-36 


5  0-60 


4  0-50 


5  0    - 
4  0-46 


2  0-26 


1  6- 
1  6 


2  0 


5  0 


6  0 


2  0- 


5  0-60 


2  6-40 
4  0-60 


3  0-36 


4  0- 
4  0- 


1;  0 
6  0 


_  s.d.s.d 

—  Odontoglos- 
suni  crispum    4  0 

Pelargonium,  per 

doz.  bunches. 

doublescarlet   4  0 
Primroses.       per 

doz.  bun. 
Richard ias 

(Arums),   per 

doz 

Roses:  per  dozen 

blooms — 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington 

—  Lady  Hilling 
don 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Niphetos 

—  PrincedeBul 
garie    ., 

—  Richmond    . 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Craw 
ford     . . 

Spiraea,      white 

per  doz.  bun 
Stock,    double 

white,  per 

doz.    bunches 
Tuberoses.       per 

packet.     24 

blooms 
Tulip.     Darwin's 

mauve,       per 

doz.  blooms.. 
Tulips.       single. 

white,  perdoz. 

bunches 
coloured, 

perdoz.    bun. 

—  double. orange, 
per  doz.  bun. 

red.        per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Violets,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise,  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Princess  of 
Wales.. 

White  Heather, 
per  doz.  bun. 


16-19 

5  0-70 

6  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 
10  0-12  0 

9  0-12  0 
16-20 


4  0- 
3  0- 
1  0 


6-0 

4  e 


French 

Anemone,  double 
pink,  per  doz. 
bun 

—  deCaen.  mix., 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  mauve.  per 
doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Mimosa(Acacia). 

per  pad 
Narcissus,  Grand 

Primo.        per 

doz.  bun. 

—  Ornatus 


and  Guernsey   Flowers. 

s.d.s.d.  s.d.s.d. 

—  paper    white, 
per    pad        ..    6  0-80 

10-16  —  Soleil  d'Or 
(Guernsey). 
2  6-30  per  doz.  bun.    13-16 

Ranunculus,  red, 
2  0-26  per  doz.  bun.    80-90 

Barharoux. 

per  doz.  bun.    3  8-40 
16-20    Stock,  white,  per 

pad      ..        ..    5  0-60 
Violets.    Parma, 
large       bun., 
each    ..        ..    2  0-26 

—  single.        per 
2  6  pad.  48-60's..    5  0-60 
2  0       -    —  perdoz...     16-19 


0-6  0 


1  6- 
1  9- 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 
Adiantum   (Mai- 

denhairFern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  7  0-80 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).       per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails,        per 

half  dozen    ..    16-20 

—  —  medium, 

doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri    ..    8  0-12  0 
Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 4  0-50 


s.d.s.d. 
Carnation  foliage, 

doz.  bunches      4  0-50 
Oroton      foliage, 

doz.  bunches    12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 

Eulalia  japonica. 

per  bunch    .. 
Fern.  French,  per 

doz.  bunches 
—  common 
Galax     leaves, 

green, perdoz. 

bunches 


i  0-12  0 


0  6-08 
4  0-50 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices-Cont. 


Hardy       foliag*. 

various,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes    .. 
Moss,     gross 

bunches 


s.d.  s.d 

4  0-80 
10  0-12  0 
15  0-18  0 

7  0-80 


Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English, 

small  -  leaved 
—  French,     per 

doz.  bunches 
Smilax.  per  bun. 

of  6  trails 


s.d.s.d' 


6  0 


1  0- 


Ul   U    HitllS        .  .       13-16 

kbmarks.— The  very  bad  weather  experienced  recentlv 
has  lessened  the  supplies  of  cut  flowers.  English  Vio- 
lets appear  to  have  experienced  the  worse  check  ;  they 
are  practically  unobtainable.  Lilium  longiflorum  is 
still  scarce,  and  Richardias  (Arums)  have  gone  back  to 
Christmas  prices.  Carnations  show  a  tendency  to  be- 
come firmer.  Red  Roses  are  more  plentiful,  and  the 
blooms    are    exceptionally    good,    but    there    is    only    a 

united  supply  of  the  varieties  Sunburst  and  Ladv 
Love,  though  the  special  blooms  on  long  stems  are  th'o 
finest  offered  this  season.  Other  subjects  show  little 
alteration  There  are  abundant  supplies  of  Daffodils 
Tulips,  and  Narcissus  ornatus.     Darwin  Tulips  are   get- 

ing  more  plentiful.  In  addition  to  the  mauve  varie- 
ties those  of  other  colours  are  now  obtainable.  Blooms 
of  the  deep  Red  variety  are  very  tine.  The  supplies 
from  Guernsey  and  Scilly  are  not  heavy,  but  prices  for 
these  flowers  remain  low.  French  flowers  continue  to 
arrive  daily  hut  they  include  scarcely  any  White 
Narcissus  which  is  practically  finished  for  the  season. 
Other  sorts  arrive  in  excellent  condition,  including 
Anemones  (double  and  single).  White  Stock  Star.  Freesia 
and  White  Hyacinth.  Anemone  and  White  Stock  are 
the    most   in   demand. 


Plants  in  Pots, 


Aralia  Sieboldii 

dozen  ..  ..  4  0-60 
Araucaria        ex- 

celsa.  perdoz.  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus  nanus. 

perdoz.         ..  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri  ..  6  0-80 
Aspidistra,     per 

doz.,  green   ..  21  0-30  0 

—  variegated  ..  30  0-60  0 
Azaleas,  each  ..  2  6-36 
Begonia.     Gloire 

de     Lorraine. 
48's.   per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Cacti.       various. 

per  tra.vofl5's    4  0    — 

—  tray  of  12's  ..  5  0  — 
Cinerarias.     48's, 

per  doz.         ..    9  0-10  0 
Cocos     Weddeli- 
ana.  48's,  per 
doz 18  0-30  0 

—  60's.  per  doz.  8  0-12  0 
Croton.  per  doz.  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,       per 

doz 10  0-12  0 

Daffodils,      48's. 

per  doz.  ..  8  0-10  0 
Dracaena,  green, 

per  doz.  . .  —  — 
Erica,  white.  48's 

per  doz.  ..  8  0-10  0 
Ferns.in  thumbs. 

per  100..        ..    8  0-12  0 

—  per      100.     in 
small        and 

large  60's      ..  12  0-20  0 

—  in     48's.     per 

doz 5  0-60 

—  in     32's,     per 
doz 


Ice.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 


s.d.s.d. 
8  0-12  0 


4  6-50 
3  0-36 


6  0-80 
2  6-76 


Ferns.       choicer 

sorts,  per  doz. 
Ficusrepens.48's. 

perdoz. 

—  60's.  per  doz.  . 
Genistas,       48's, 

perdoz.         ..  12  0 
Geonomagracilis. 
60's.  per  doz. . 

—  larger,  each . . 
Grevillea.       48's, 

perdoz.  ..  —  — 
Hyacinths,  white 

and  coloured. 

4S's.  per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Kentia   Belmore- 

ana.  per  doz. .    4  0-80 

—  Forsteriana, 

60's.  per  doz.  .    4  0-80 

larger,  per 

_      doz 18  0-36  0 

Latania    borbon- 

ica.  perdoz...  12  0-30  0 
Lilium      longi- 
florum.      per 

doz 24  0-30  0 

Marguerites,     in 

48's.  per  doz.. 

white  ..  ..  7  0-80 
PandanusVeitchii. 

perdoz.  ..  36  0-4S  0 
Phoenix       rupi- 

cola.  each  ..  12  6-21  0 
Solanum.        48'i 

perdoz. 
Spiraea,     white. 

perdoz. 

—  pink,  per  doz. 
Tulips,     scarlet. 

on  bulbs,  per 
doz 

—  white,     on 
bulbs. perdoz. 


8  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 


10  0-18  0 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.s.d. 


13-16 

1  fi    - 


Apples— 

—  Albemarle, 
per  barrel    ..  42  0-45  0 

—  Calif  ornian. 

per  box         ..  12  0-13  0 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per    bus.    7  0-10  0 

—  Nova  Scotian. 

per  barrel     . .  18  0-32  0 

—  Oregons.    per 

box      ..        ..14  6-16  0 

—  Wenatchee. 

per  case        . .  10  0    — 
Bananas,  bunch — 

—  Medium        ..    7  6-10  0 

—  X-medium   ..    9  0-12  0 

—  Extra  ..        ..10  6-14  0 

—  Double  X      ..  12  0-16  0 

—  Giant..        ..  15  0-16  0 

—  Red,  per  ton£20  0    — 

—  Jamaica,   per 


per 
per 


ton 

Chestnuts— 

—  Italian, 
bag 

—  Spanish, 
bag 

Cobnuts,   per  lb. 
Cranberries,    per 

case     .. 
Dates,     per    doz. 

boxes  .. 

Vegetables  : 

Artichokes, Globe 
perdoz. 

—  Jerusal  em. 
per  cwt. 

Asparagus,  Paris 
green  .. 


£16  0    — 


22  0 


16  0    — 
0  6    — 

11  0-12  0 

4  3-46 


s.d.  s.d. 

17  0    — 

2  6-46 


Grape  Fruit,  per 

case 
Grapes:  English. 

black,  per  lb. 

—  Almeria,    per 
brl.  of  60  lbs.  21  0-25  0 

Lemons,  per  case  9  0-16  0 
Lychees.  per  box  14-16 
Melons.  Cape  . .  2  0-26 
Nectarines.  Cape, 

per  box  . .  5  0-80 
Nuts.       Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt.  56  0-60  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 

100        . .        . .  22  0    — 
Oranges,  per  case  10  0-40 

—  Californian 
Seedless,  per 

case     ..        ..24  0-25  0 

—  Palermo  Bit- 
ters, per  case  14  0-17  0 

—  Sevilles        ..      —    — 
Peaches,  Cape  ..    6  0-10  0 
Pears,  per  case  ..  22  0-25  0 

—  Cape  ..  ..  4  0-50 
Plums.  Cape  ..  4  0-80 
S  trawberr  ie  s, 

forced,  per  lb.  8  0-24  0 
Walnuts.  Naples. 

per  cwt.        ..  70  0    — 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.s.d.  s.d.s.d 

Aubergines,     per 
4  0-60  doz —    — 

Beetroot,  per  bag    4  6    — 

3  0    —      Beans.  Broad,  per 

pad      ..        ..    8  0-80 

4  6-50     —  Madeira       ..     —    — 
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Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices— continued. 

s.d.  s.d. 
BrusselsSprouts. 

per  l  bus.     ..    4  6    — 
Cabbage,  per  tally   3  0-60 
Carrots,  per  doz.    2  0-30 
Cauliflowers,  per 


tally    ..        ..8  0-14  0 
Celeriac.  per  doz.    6  0    — 
Celery,  per  fan  . .    10-16 
Chicory,  per  lb... 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz 

French        Beans 

Dwf.  (France) 

per  packet  .. 

—  Beans 
(Guernsey), 
per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ..0  10-  1  0 

Greens,  per  bae.  .3050 

Herbs,  per  doz. 
bun 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,  per  doz.  .. 

Lettuce,  Cabbage 
and  Cos,  per 
doz 

Mushrooms, culti- 
vated per  lb.      10-14 

—  Buttons        ..     16-19 
Mustard    and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets        ..     10    16 


6  0-12  0 


1  6 


3  0-40 


2  0-60 


3  0-  4  (i 
2  0-30 


10-60 


s.d.  s.d. 
Onions.  English, 

per  cwt.       ..  21  0-22  0 

—  spring.       per 
doz.  bun.       ..    4  6    — 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     ..        ..20  0-22  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag  3  0  — 
Peas,     per      pad 

(France)       ..    5  0-8    0 
Potatos— 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb.    0  4-05 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun.  ..  3  6-40 
Rhubarb,  Forced, 

per  doz.        . .  0  10-  1  0 

—  natural,     per 

doz 2  6    — 

Savoys,  per  tally  8  0-10  0 
Seakale,  per  doz. 

punnets  ..  18  0-20  0 
Shallots,    per    1 

sieve  ..  ..  3  0-36 
Spinach,  per  bus.  90  — 
Tomatos  : 

—  Teneriffe,  per 
bundle  ..  10  0-l«  0 

Turnips,  per  cwt.  SO  — 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bag  ..  ..30  — 
Watercress,     per 

doz 0  6    — 


Remarks. — The  supplies  of  Apples,  both  home  and 
colonial,  have  been  very  short  during  the  past  week. 
A  shipment  is.  however,  due  from  Nova  Scotia.  The 
principal  Pears  now  on  offer  are  those  from  the  Cape, 
comprising  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  and  Clapp's  Favourite.  Other  Cape  fruits 
available  are  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Melons,  and 
Grapes.  Some  good  forced  Strawberries  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  supplies  of  black  Grapes  are  about  equal 
to  the  demand,  the  principal  variety  being  Gros  Colmar. 
Forced  vegetables,  including  Peas.  Beans,  Seakale. 
Asparagus,  and  Mushrooms,  are  available.  Onions  con- 
tinue high  in  price,  but  other  outdoor  vegetables  are 
fairlv  plentiful.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden  MorJcet, 
March   1,    1916. 


Bedford- 
King  Edward .. 

Blackland 

Dunbar 

Kent- 
Eclipse.. 

[  King  Edward.. 

2  Queen 


Potatos. 
s.d.  s.d. 


4  9-53 
4  0-43 
6  3-61 

4  6-50 

5  0-53 
4  9-53 


Lincoln- 
Eclipse  .. 
Evergood 
King  Edward.. 
Queen    .. 

Scotch- 
King  Edward. 


s.d.  a.*, 

4  6-4) 
4  0-46 
4  9-56 
4  6-53 

4  9-53 

Remarks.— The  Potato  trade  is  slightly  better ;  arrivals 
are  not  quite  so  heavy,  and  consequently  prices  are  a 
little  firmer  for  the  time  being.  The  stock  in  London 
is  also  not  so  heavy  as  it  has  been  of  late.  Edward  J. 
Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  March  1. 
1916 


THE    WEATHER. 


WEATHER    IN    WEST   HERTS 

Week  ending  March  1. 
The  ground  covered  with  snow  nine  inches  deep. — 
This  was  the  first  unseasonably  cold  week  for  nine 
week-.  All  the  days  were  more  or  less  below  the 
average  in  temperature  and  also,  with  one  exception, 
the  nights.  On  the  two  coldest  days  the  temperature 
in  the  thermometer-screen  did  not  rise  above  33° 
and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  9°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at  the 
present  time  1°  colder  than  is  seasonable  both 
at  one  and  two  feet  deep.  Snow  fell  on  five 
days,  and  snow  with  rain  on  one  day  and  rain  only 
on  the  last  day.  The  total  measurement  of  the  melted 
6now  and  rain  amounted  to  as  much  as  1J  inches. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  for  seven  days,  and 
on  the  26th  ult.  the  snow  was  nine  inches  deep.  With 
one  exception  (1900)  this  was  the  deepest  fall  of  snow 
I  have  recorded  here  in  February  during  the  30  years 
over  which  my  records  at  Berkhamsted  extend.  During 
Hie  week  7£  gallons  of  melted  snow  and  rain  came 
tbrougb  the  bare  soil  percolation-gauge  and  53  gallons 
through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  1  hour  1  minute  a  day,  which 
is  1  hour  21  minutes  a  day  short  of  the  mean  daily 
duration  for  February.  Light  airs  and  calms  alone 
prevailed  during  the  week.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  seven 
per   cent- 


CATALOGUES   RECEIVED. 


Seeds. 

J.  R.   Pearson  and   Sons,   Lowdham,    near  Nottingham. 

Wm.    Thompson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Londonderry. 

Amos  Perry,  Enfield. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons.  Cupar. 

William  Watt,  Edenside,   Cupar. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham. 

Bare    &    Sons,     11-13,    King    Street,     Covent     Garden, 

London. 
E.  P.  Dixon  &   Sons,  Ltd.,  Hull. 
The    "  Premier  "    Seed    Co.,    Ltd.,    117,    London    Road, 

Biighton. 
T.  Cross.   2.  Abbeygate  Street,  Bury    St.    Edmunds. 
Fidler  and  Sons,  Reading. 
M.   H.   Sinclair,    Union   Street,   Aberdeen. 


©bftuar^. 


W.  Wells.— We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.^  Wells,  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  ult.  at 
'Merstham.  Mr.  Wells  was  the  author  of  The. 
Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  for  many 
years  carried  on  business  at  Earlswood,  near 
Redhill,  where  he  first  made  his  name  as  a 
successful  Chrysanthemum  raiser  and  grower. 
This  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  since  that  time  deceased  has  introduced  to 
commerce  a  large  number  of  excellent  novelties, 
including  many  raised  in  Australia  by  Mr. 
Poekett.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Earlswood  on 
Friday,  March  4. 

Thomas  Clark.— We  regret  to  learn,  from 
the  American  journal  Horticulture,  of  the  death 
of  Thomas  Clark,  a  gardener  and  estate  manager 
in  California.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, but  emigrated  to  America  in  early  youth. 
He  died  on  January  25,  at  Pacific  Grove,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Donald  Mat  he  son. —From  the  Florists' 
Exchange,  of  America,  comes  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Donald  Matheson,  landscape  gardener 
on  the  Phelps  Estate  at  Teaneck,  Englewood, 
N.J.  Mr.  Matheson  began  his  gardening  career 
in  the  gardens  of  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  at 
Conan  House,  Ross-shire.  In  1870  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  took  over  the  management  of 
the  Phelps  Estate,  which  he  retained  until  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"There  are  few  gardeners,  and  still  lewer  amateurs,  who  do 
rot  on  occasion  require  immediate  information  upon  various  points 
of  practice.  But  either  from  an  unwillingness  to  inquire,  or  from 
not  knowing  of  whom  to  make  the  inquiry,  they  too  often  fail  to 
obtain  the  information  they  are  in  want  of.  And  let  no  one  be 
alarmed  lest  his  questions  should  appear  trifling,  or  those  of  a 
person  ignorant  of  that  which  he  ought  to  know.  He  is  the 
wisest  man  who  is  conscious  of  his  ignorance  :  for  how  little  do 
the  wisest  really  know  ! — except  that  they  know  little.  If  one 
man  is  unacquainted  with  a  fact,  however  common,  it  is  probable 
that  hundreds  of  others  in  the  same  position  as  himself  are 
equally  in  want  of  similar  information.  To  ask  a  question,  then 
■s  to  consult  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  ol  one  s  self.  — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mo.  1,  Vol.  1.,  January  t,  1814. 

Anemones  for  Gardens  :  Dorset  Gardener.  The 
tuberous  Anemones  you  mention  are  all  pjren- 
nial,  but  they  do  not  live,  or  at  any  rate 
thrive,  in  certain  soils  if  left  in  the  ground 
during  the  whole  year.  The  usual  practio?  is 
to  lift  the  tubers  in  June,  and  plant  them 
again  in  October. 

Calathea  Leaves  Decaying  :  .1/.  L.  The  Cala- 
thea appears  to  have  suffered  from  water  con- 
densing on  the  leaves  at  ;i.  time  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  was  unusually  low  ;  the 
excessive  moisture  lias  caused  decay  to  set  up. 
T'lic  leaves  were  too  shrivelled  on  arrival  here 
for  us  to  say  what  variety  of  Calathea  the 
spscimens  represented. 

Drying  Adiantum  (Maidenhair)  Fronds  : 
W.  T.  Nearly  all  Ferns  are  very  easy  to  dry, 
and  keep  their  colours  fur  a  long  time  if  dried 
quickly  when  full  grown.  Adiantum  Ferns 
seem  to  retain  their  colours  as  well  as  any.  We 
have  before  us  some  that  were  dried  thirty  to 
forty-two  years  ago,  and  are  still  quite  green, 
kept  in  the  dark  between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
These  were  dried  between  sheets  of  paper 
under  pressure.  Several  methods  of  drying 
them  may  be  adopted.  The  simplest  is  to  get 
a  flat  piece  of  board,  lay  two  double  sheets  of 
paper  on  it,  then  a  frond  of  the  Fern  to  be 
dried,  laying  it  out  flat,  in  its  natural  form. 
Put  two  double  sheets  of  dry  paper,  or  blot- 
ting paper,  on  the  top.  then  another  frond,  and 
so  on.  After  every  half-dozen  fronds  ot  60 
place  a  flat  board,  or  a  proper  drying  board. 
made  witli  narrow  laths,  placed  crosswise, 
and  forming  fine,  open  lattice  work.  Place  a 
weight  or  something  heavy  on  the  top,  and 
change  the  damp  papers  once  every  twenty- 
four  hours  for  a  week,  after  which  less  fie 
quent  changing  will  be  required    for   another 


week,  when  the  fronds  will  be  quite  dry.  Keep 
the  drying  apparatus  at  work  in  a  dry,   airy 
room.    A  second  method  is  to  dry  them  by  th'e 
above  plan  and  then  dip  the  fronds  in  a  "weak 
solution  of   gum  arabic.     A  third   plan  is  to  I 
steep   the  fronds  in  a   solution  of  5  per  cent, 
of    formalin,    and    then    dry    them    by    the   ■ 
above    process.       If    you    wish    to    dry    them 
in     their     natural     form,     without     pressure,  j 
procure    a    box    and    some    fine,    clean  sand.  J 
DTy     the     sand      and     spread     some      of      it  ' 
over  the  bottom  of  the  box.     Then  lay  some  » 
Fern  fronds  all  over  the  bottom,  loosely,  and 
in  their   natural    position,   without    pressure.   I 
Next  run  in  some  sand,  between  and  amongst   \ 
the  Fern  fronds,  till  completely  embedded  and  I 
covered.     More  fronds  and  sand  may  be  Intro-  1 
duced  until  the  box  is  full.     Then  set  the  box  1 
on  the  top  of  a  stove,  a  greenhouse  boiler,  or   I 
a  kitchen    range,    where   a   gentle    heat   will 
quickly  dry  the  fronds  in  their  natural  form,  t 

Grapes  in  a  Cool  House  :  A.  D.  C.     You  cannot   I 
grow  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  Lady  Downe's    | 
to   perfection    without    fire-heat.      Madresfield    I 
Court  has  been  so  grown,  but  it  requires  expert    | 
management   owing   to    its   liability   to   burst    I 
during  the  second  swelling.     If  you  have  the    I 
vines  named  already  established,  and  it  is  not   j 
convenient  partly   to    remake  the   border  and    I 
plant  suitable  varieties,  the  Black  Hamburghs   1 
should  be  allowed  to  extend.     This    can    be   } 
dona  by    encouraging  new  growths  from  the    , 
base,  or  bringing  the  old  rods  down,  training 
them  parallel   with  the  wall   plate,    and    en- 
couraging new  rods  to  grow  up  at  right  angles 
from  them,  about  4  feet  apart.     The  growths 
on  the  other  varieties  should  be  removed  as 
the  new  shoots   from  the   Hamburghs   become 
older,  always  keeping  a  clear  foot  or  18  inches 
in   advance.     Royal    Muscadine     is    a     white 
sweetwater  variety  of  good  quality,  but  small 
in   berry,   which   will   do  well  in  an  unheated 
house    and    ripen    a   little   earlier   than    Black 
Hamburgh.     You  will  find  instructions  for  the 
routine  work  of  vineries  in  our  weekly  calendar 
during  the  growing  season. 

Names  of  Fruit:  Ashby.  No.  1.  Maltster:  2, 
Minchull  Crab ;  3,  Reinette  du  Caux  ;  4,  Cor- 
nish Mother. 

Nectarines  Shrivelling  :  K.  C.  To  judge  from 
the  particulars  given  in  your  letter,  we  assume 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  effect  of  direct 
sunshine  on  the  skins  of  the  fruits  just  before 
they  ripened.  Where  the  fruits  are  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
little  moisture  standing  on  the  skins  is  suf- 
ficient to  scald,  and  eventually  cause  the  fruit 
to  rot.  Lord  Napier  and  other  early  varieties 
are  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  manner.  Next 
season  you  could  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by- 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  fruits  dry  at  the 
time  when  the  trouble  usually  overtakes  them  ; 
and  if  the  sun  is  very  hot,  slight  shading 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  might  be 
advisable. 

Sweet  Pea  Pedigrees  :  H.  B.  An  article  by 
Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  V.M.H.,  on  p.  12  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  Annual  for  this  year,  deals  with 
the  question.  The  largest  list  of  pedigrees 
ever  enumerated  was  embraced  in  a  series  of 
drawings  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson  at  the 
Intei-national  Horticultural  Exhibition,  1912. 
Some  twenty  parentages  were  illustrated. 
The  Sweet  Pea  Annual  may  be  obtained  from 

our  publishing  department,  price  2s.   3d.,  free 

by  post. 
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H.  D'A.— J.  R.  J.— De  B.  C— A.  C.  B.— H.  van  O  — 
J.  R.  P.— G.  S.— F.  J.—  Ladv  Gardener— W.  L.  C. 
— T.  S.— E.  B.— H.  W.  W.  Co.— L.  P.  B.— P.  .1  M- 
W.  B.  H.— R.  P.— A.  J.  L.— C.  E.  W.— E.  L.— 
T.  W.   B.— W.   N.   C— W.  T.— A.  B.  J.— C.  M.  B. 


•••  iNew  Postal  Rates. — Contributors  and 
correspondents  are  reminded  l/mt  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  crane  into  operation  on 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
must  not  weigh  more  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ^d.  every  two  ounaes. 
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MR.  REGINALD    FARRER'S 
EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA.' 


XXXII.— FINALE. 

ON  the  13th  of  September,  1915,  we  said 
farewell  to  Wolvesden.  Winter  snow 
was  on  the  heights,  and  in  the 
brilliant  frosty  sunshine  Gentiana  ornata 
was  twinkling  in  the  crystalled  lawns 
about  the  inn,  as  we  rode  sadly  away  down 
the  long  windings  of  the  valley  where  no 
flowers  lingered  any  more.  A  last  night 
among  the  friendly  monks  of  the  Halls  of 
Heaven,  and  we  were  off  across  the  great 
downs  that  separate  the  bed  of  the  Da- 
Tung  from  that  of  the  Ping-fan  River. 
It  is  a  high,  wild  land:  for  four  days  one 
crosses  big  moorland  passes,  on  two  of 
which,  just  at  the  crest,  Gentiana  ornata 
lay  in  such  unbroken  sheets  of  sky  that 
one  could  not  set  one's  foot  down  without 
crushing  a  group  of  its  trumpets'.  Only 
in  the  gullies  and  on  the  cooler  slopes  is 
there  scrub  or  coppice,  never  anything  that 
one  could  call  a  forest :  the  landscape  gives 
a  huge  perspective  of  high,  bare,  grassy 
downs  :  very  far  away  now  in  the  distance 
rises  the  long  gleaming  line  of  the  great 
Alps  of  Wolvesden.  So  at  last  down  the 
long  loess'  slopes  bedecked  with  Aster 
bispidus,  we  descended  into  the  broad 
valley  of  Ping-fan,  accompanied  the 
river  for  a  while,  and  then  struck  away 
for  three  days  towards  Lanchow,  in  coun- 
try now  more  and  more  Egyptian  in  its 
torrid  and  naked  desolation  of  sand  and 
loess   and  bare   red  rocks  like   Sinai,  till 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  i6sues  for  September  12  and- 26,  October  17  and  31, 
•November  14  and  28.  1914,  January  2,  Fehruary  27.  March  20. 
April  10  and  24.  May  1.  15  and  29,  June  12  and  19.  July  3 
and  10,  November  13.  20  and  27.  December  11  and  25,  1915. 
and  January  S,  15,  22  and  29,  February  5,  12  and  19,  and 
March  4, 1916. 


even  the  green  bare  downs  of  a  few  days 
since  seemed  fresh  and  alpine  to  remember. 

Southward  from  Lanchow  you  get  the 
typical  country  of  S.  Kansu,  a  land  of 
huge  loess  undulations',  perfectly  treeless 
(except  for  small  knots  of  Poplar  about 
villages  and  shrines),  and  highly  culti- 
vated. At  Tsinchau  the  Weeping  Willows 
become  a  feature  of  rare  beauty,  and  as 
you  move  down  towards  the  border  of  the 
province,  you  cross  that  vegetation-belt, 
which  last  year  we  only  touched  at  its 
farthest  western  extremity,  between  Siku 
and  Minchow,  where  it  infringes  on  the 
flora  of  Thibet.  The  country  is  much  less 
cultivated,  runs  higher,  and  is  picturesque 
with  coppice  and  bush  vegetation.  Cra- 
taegus erenulata  is  here  at  the  very  centre 
of  its  distribution,  and  glows  scarlet  all 
along  the  wayside,  far  down  into  Szech- 
uan.  Rosa  Banksiae  and  my  fragrant 
beauty  of  last  year  rival  each  other  in 
docking  the  hedgerows;  the  cooler  sides  of 
the  hill-valleys  and  gullies  are  dense  with 
Iris  tectorum,  and  on  all  the  shadier  cliffs 
lie  tussocks  of  Ophiopogon.  Of  Rosa 
II  nL'oiiis  I  could  see  no  trace  (the  golden 
Rose  of  last  year  is  clearly  R.  Hugonis,  not 
R.  xanthina),  and  I  was  puzzled  by  an- 
other low-growing  species,  whose  solitary 
fruits  have  so  thick  and  fleshy  a  rind  that 
they  look  like  small  amber-coloured 
Pomegranates,  beset  with  brown  bristles; 
and  make  a  remarkable  effect.  At  this 
point,  too,  begins  a  Gentian  which 
to  extend  far  down  into  Central  China, 
ami  is  very  pretty,  its  long  straying  stems 
being  set  with  long-trumpeted  upstanding 
stars  of  rosy-mauve,  the  interlobar  fold 
being  cut  into  a  delicate  lacework  of 
fringe.  In  all  the  open  gra-ssy  banks  this 
snim  grew  abundant,  accompanying  us 
down  through  Szechuan,  till  we  took  boat 
on  the  river. 

Alter  the  charming  and  charmingly 
situated  little  town  of  Whitewaters,  we 
enter  the  Da-Ba-S'an,  and  say  farewell  to 
Kansu.  The  Da-Ba-S'an,  however,  proves 
little  more  than  an  intensified  version  of 
the  country  we  have  been  traversing.  It 
ii >ii sists  of  a  series  of  parallel  ranges,  run- 
ning to  about  8,000  feet.  But  the  level  of 
the  road  is  so  high  that  8,000  feet  are  not 
enough  to  give  grandeur  or  an  alpine 
flora :  day  after  day  we  enter  a  fresh 
line  of  mountains,  ascend  a  pass,  and 
drop  again  into  the  river  valley  that  in- 
tercepts us  from  the  next :  the  summits 
are  gentle  sugar-loaves,  clothed  to  their 
very  crown  in  small  copse,  except  where 
the  tireless  peasants  have  scraped  little 
terraces  for  Maize,  even  along  the  shallow 
ledges  of  the  most  unpropitious  precipices. 
Yet,  except  in  the  sombre  and  splendid 
gorges  that  the  cobbled  pathway  threads, 
there  is  no  magnificence  of  line:  and 
above,  no  Alpine  forest,  and  no  Alpine 
lawns.  In  fact,  the  level  is  too  low  :  in 
Hupeh,  along  the  ranges  of  the  Yangtse, 
8,000  feet  apparently  yield  Rhododendron 
in  numbers,  and  at  least  two  Primulas: 
here,  with  Thibet  still  so  comparatively 
close  at  hand,  an  elevation  of  at  least 
10,000  is  needed  before  Alpines  or  alpine 
conditions  may  be  encountered.  We 
found    only    one    Primula    in    the    gorges 


of  the  Da-Ba-S'an  ;  but  this,  though  old 
in  fame,  is  so  new  in  record  here  that 
it  is  almost  more  exciting  than  were  it 
a  species  unknown.  For  it  is  plainly 
no  other  than  P.  sinensis :  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
that  puzzling  plant  has  so  far  been  its 
apparently  rigid  restriction  to  the  lime- 
stone range  above  Ichang  (Mr.  F.  K. 
Ward,  indeed,  quotes  it  from  his  Yun- 
nanese  wanderings,  though  casually :  so 
remote  a  record  inspires  distrust  in  a 
Primula,  until  confirmed).  Now  many 
weary  hundreds  of  miles  intervene  be- 
tween Ichang  and  the  conjuncture  of 
Kansu,  Shensi  and  Szechuan  :  and  the  ap- 
pearance here  of  P.  sinensis  is  hardly  less 
startling  than  if  P.  Allionii  were  to  be 
reported  from  Holyhead.  Tangled  as  the 
mountain  systems  are,  of  N.  Hupeh  and 
Szechuan,  the  Da-Ba-S'an  essentially 
forms  one  belt,  away  to  the  bhang  region  : 
and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  of  P.  sinensis  occurring  at  intervals 
in  congenial  spots,  all  along  its  length. 
Those  spots,  indeed,  remarkably  recall 
those  of  P.  Allionii  in  the  rocks  of  Tenda: 
for  it  is  just  so,  in  just  such  tight,  hard 
crevices  of  similar  sheer  limestone  walls, 
and  undercuts  and  grottoes,  that  you  will 
see  the  lush  and  aromatic  green  tufts  of 
P.  sinensis  arising  from  their  suit,  and 
fragile  root.  Clearly,  it  will  never  show 
a  Spartan  constitution,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  P.  sinensis,  from  so  much  fur- 
ther north,  and  further  inland,  should  not 
prove  more  resistant,  if  wisely  treated,  to 
our  climate  than  the  tender  old  type  from 
the  Ichang  district.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  earnest  seekers  after  details,  who 
quarrel  with  a  series  of  current  notes  be- 
cause they  abstain  from  the  full  precision 
of  the  forthcoming  history,  I  will  only  add 
that  this  plant  may  be  seen  between  Tai- 
an-i  and  Ming  Jang  Jo  :  and  of  much 
profit  may  the  information  be  ! 
At  Chowtien  we  rejoin  the  J  a-  Ling-  Jang, 
which  has  for  many  days  been  coyly  wind- 
ing through  the  ranges,  at  the  bottom  of 
deep  and  gloomy  canons.  A  few  miles  fur- 
ther, and  we  debouch  finally  from  the  Da- 
Ba-S'an,  and  emerge  into  the  famous  Red 
Basin  of  Szechuan  at  Kwang  Yuen. 
Utterly  changed  now  is  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  it  changes  further  from 
day  to  day.  The  cold  and  bracing  north  is 
left  behind  :  we  are  in  a  lush  and  dripping 
climate,  where  the  rounded  rocks  them- 
selves sweat  moisture,  and  the  air  is  soft 
and  snowless  as  Olympos.  From  Kwang 
Yuen  to  Bas-ning,  the  way  lies  along  the 
summit  of  a  series  of  winding  downs.  The 
landscape  strangely  recalls  the  foothills  of 
Provence  or  Liguria  :  the  red  soil  gives  the 
same  effect,  the  slopes  are  as  closely  ter- 
raced for  the  rice  as  for  the  vine,  and  a 
scattered  little  vivid  Cypress  exactly  re- 
peats the  role  of  Pinus  halepensis  (or  is 
it  P.  Pinaster?).  It  is  a  smooth  and  smil- 
ing scene :  but  it  wrings  the  heart  with 
homesickness  indescribable,  for  the  gaunt 
and  glorious  austerities  of  Thibet,  which 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  realise,  are 
still  hardly  more  than  twenty  days  to  the 
westward,  across  this  fat,  warm  land  of 
undistinguished     ups     and      downs.        At 
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IBas-ning  we  again  rejoin  the  Ja-Ling-Jang,  and 
now  take  boat.  More  and  more  rapidly  the 
vegetation  changes  as  we  float  southwards. 
.Aleurites  gives  way  to  Orange  bit  by  bit;  daily 
the  Bamboos  increase  in  number  and  size  and 
fastaous  magnificence,  fill  at  last  we  glide 
•  down  to  Chungking  between  hillis  of  Palm 
and  Orange.  Chungking  is  the  very  heart  of 
Szeahuan,  wrapped  in  such  eternal  gloom  that 
they  say  the  dogs  bark  there  when  the  6un 
shines.  Here  it  is  that  my  record  fitly  closes, 
-for  here  we  join  the  Yangtz',  and  make  the 
rest  of  our  journey  down  the  Gorges  in  various 
steamers  appropriate  to  the  varying  channels 
of  that  tremendous  river.  And  the  rest  is  only 
sorrow,  and  a  heavy,  increasing  ache  of  heart,  to 
have  left  so  far  behind  those  lovely,  lonely  lands, 
to  have  finished  and  done  with  these  two  years 
of  work,  to  have  turned  back  on  the  beauty 
of  the  Mils  and  face  once  more  towards  the 
squalid  comforts  and  tediums  and  nuisances 
that  make  up  the  clatter  we  call  "civilisa- 
tion." The  load  would  be  yet  heavier  if 
I  .could  not  nurse  a.  hope  oi  returning  some 
day  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  if  only  there  still  re- 
main any  zealots  for  flowers  in  England,  and 
if  I  had  not  called  together  such  a  goodly  little 
"troop  of  compatriots  from  Thibet,  whose  gay 
faces,  I  hope,  may  long  be  my  reminders,  in 
many  an  English  garden,  of  our  original  meet- 
ing-places, from  which  I  brought  them  by  the 
hand  across  the  continents.  And  so,  to  them, 
and  all  their  wowld-be  hosts,  I  bid  a  short  good- 
■  bye,  while  I  silt  here  for  a  month  or  two  compil- 
ing the  full  chronicle  of  their  achievement. 
Reginald  Farrer. 


FRENCH   NOTES. 


A  FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  BASKET-MAKING. 

The  problem  of  employment  for  partially  dis- 
abled soldiers  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
French  Government,  and  among  other  larger 
methods  under  consideration  it  is  suggested  that 
a  certain  number  of  discharged  6oldiers  might  be 
trained  in  basket-making  and  in  its  necessary  ac- 
companiment, the  cultivation  of  the  osier.  There 
exists  already  in  the  Haute  Marne  the  Fayl- 
Billot  School  for  the  purpose  of  such  instruction, 
and  this  school  lias  already  rendered  valuable  aid 
in  the  resuscitation  of  this  rural  industry.  There 
are  .taught  the  cultivation  of  the  asdeT  as  .well  as 
the  elements  of  gardening  and  farming,  and  also 
the  practice  of  basket-making.  The  pupil  who 
passes  through  the  course  receives  the  title  of 
master  basket-maker  (Maitre  Vannier). 

The  idea  that  a  thorough  training  in  such  a 
craft  is  necessary  may  raise  a  smile  among  those 
— and,  alas,  they  are  numerous  among  our  rulers 
— who  have  yet  to  learn  that  scientific  instruction 
is  the  essential  basis  of  successful  manufacture ; 
and  that  smile  would  surely  be  broadened  if  it 
were  added  that  at  this  French  school  not  only 
is  instruction  given,  but  also  research  under- 
taken. Yet  from  the  researches  conducted  in 
the  Payl-Billot  ,Sohool  it  has  been  discovered 
that  from  the  roots  of  the  creeping  Wfillow, 
Salix  i«pens  airgentea — comonon  on  the  sands  on 
the  Channel  coast — may  be  obtained  an  extaa- 
ordinarily  tough  fibre,  which  serves  admirably 
to  replace  the  rattan  now  imported  from  Ind>ia, 
China,  and  Japan. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  by  graft- 
ing alt  soil  level  the  osier,  Salix  vdiminaJiis,  cm.  the 
White  Poplar  .(Pcpulus  alba),  the  osier  may  be 
grown  in  soils  which  are  too  wet  to  allow  of  its 
successful  cultivation  by  ordinary  means.  No 
fewer  than  20,000  acres  axe  devoted  to  osier  cul- 
tivation in  France,  and  thus  a  use  is  found  for 
soil  which  is  unsuitable  for  ordinary  cultivation. 
The  chief  osier  beds  are  in  the  Ardennes,  occu- 
pying 5,000  acres,  and  there  are  others  also  in 
Toura.ine.     M. 


KEW  NOTES. 

RHODODENDRON  RACEMOSUM. 
The  value  of  thi6  beautiful  Chinese  Rhodo- 
dendron for  the  rock  garden  and  pleasure-grounds 
is  well  known.  Naturally  flowering  outside 
during  April  and  early  May,  Rhododendron  race- 
mosum  can  be  readily  induced  to  flower  two  or 
three  months  earlier  in  a  heated  greenhouse. 
On  bush  plants,  1  to  2  feet  high,  the  white  flowers 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  these  being;  rendered 
additionally  attractive  by  the  small  evergreen 
leaves.  Outside,  most  of  the  plants  have  pink- 
tinted  blossoms,  but  under  glass  the  flowers,  when 
fully  open,  are  white.  R.  racemosum  produces 
seeds  very  freely,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  species 
to  propagate  by  this  means. 

GOTO  N  EASTER   ANGUSTIFOLIA. 
I   was   pleased   to  note   Mr.    H.    W.    Ward's 

comments  on  Pyracanthla   (Cotoneaster)   angusti- 
f  olda.  on  p.  100.     It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 


of  all  the  evergreen  berryJbearing  shrubs  at  the 
present  time.  While  in  early  winter  the  fruita 
were  yellow  in  colour,  they  are  now  (mid-Feb- 
ruary) bright  orange.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
that  "It  wall  thrive  in  almost  amy  soil  or  situ- 
ation," for  it  is  the  least  hardy  of  the  three 
species  of  Pyraoantha.  Five  or  six  years  ago 
specimens  were  killed  ito  the  ground  by  frost 
ifl.  the  open  at  Kew.  The  shelter  of  a  south 
or  iwest  wal  is  desirable,  if  the  best  results  are 
hoped  for.  "C.  Franchetii  firigida/ "  is  an 
obvious  error,  as  both  names  are  those  of  good 
species.  C.  Franchetii  is  an  evergreen  bush,  8 
to  10  feet  high,  with  orange  HSoarlet  fruite,  and 
0.  /frdgida  a  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree,  20 
feet  in  height,  with  dark  red  fruits.     A.  0. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 
(Continued  from  January  29^  1916,  p.  60. J 


Hybrid. 


Brasso-Cattieya  Oberon        B.-C.  Digbyano-Mossiae  x  C.  Schroderae 

Brasso-Cattleya  Bianca        K.-C.  The  Baron  x  C.  Mendelii    .. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Penelope B.-C.  Madame  Chas.  Maron  x  C.  Fabia 


Parentage. 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Hilda 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Probus 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Sinrone 

Cattleya  Anita 

Cattleya  Jasper 
Cattleya  Mendabia 
Cattleya  Thalia 
Cattleya  Valeria 
Cymbidium  Diana 
Cymbidium  Miranda  .. 
Cymbidium  Vega 
Cypripedium  Alliance 


B.-L.  Digbyano-purpurata  X  C.  labiata 
B.-L.  Digbyano-purpurata  x  C.  Portia.. 
B.-C.  Digbyano-Trianae  x  L.-C.  Hippolyta  Phoebe. 

Portia  x  Dowiana  aurea 

Venus  x  Octave  Doin        

Mendelii  x  Fabia 

Percivaliana  x  Maggie  Raphael 

Portia  x  Rhoda        

Pauwelsii  x  eburneo-Lowianum 

Alexanderi  x  Lowio-grandiflorum         

Lowgrinum   x  Lowianum  concolor 
Alcides  x  Leeanum.. 


Exhibitor. 


Cypripedium  Ardens |  glaucophyllnm  x  Miss  Louisa  Fowler 

Cypripedium  Birdseye 
Cypripedium  Claret    . . 
*Cypripedium  Eva 
Cypripedium  Formidable 
Cypripedium  Gladiator 
Cypripedium  Heratrix 

Cypripedium  I  nryl 

Cypripedium  Ivorine 
^Cypripedium  Lillie  Mayall 
Cypripedium  Milly 

Cypripedium  Moira 

Cypripedium  perfectum 

Cypripedium  Pixie 

Cypripedium  Purity 

Cypripedium  Thora 

Cypripedium  Tigris 

Cypripedium  Tom  Worsley 
Dendrobium  Arabis 

Laelio-Cattleya  Basil 

Laelio-Cattleya  Buenos  Aires 

Laelio-Cattleya  Elsa 

Laelio-Cattleya  Erzerum 
Laelio-Cattleya  Gatton  Yellow 
Laelio-Cattleya  Jessamine 
Laelio-Cattleya  Monica 
Laelio-Cattleya  Viking 
Odontioda  Amethyst  ..         ..         . . 

Odontioda  Dora  " 

Odontioda  Evelyn       - 

Odontioda  Mrs.  N.  Worsley.. 

Odonti'ida  Sunset        

Odontioda  Verdun 

Odontoglossum  Anzac 
Odontoglossum  Caroline 
Odontoglossum  Martius 
Odontoglossum  Mary  Gratrix 
Odontoglossum  Tigris 
Odontoglossum  Verdun 
Sophro-Cattleya  Enid 
sophro-Cattleya  Poppaea     . . 
sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  rubens 


Cypripedium  Aricia 
l.'ypripedium  auratum 

Cypripedium  Belides 

Cypripedium  Bendis  .. 
Cypripedium  Camilla. . 
Cypripedium  Dercitis 
Cypripedium  Dracomostyn  . . 
Cypripedium  Feronia. . 
Cypripedium  hirsuto-Curtmannii . 
Cypripedium  Leeanoltoniae 
Cypripedium  Lotos     .. 
Cypripedium  Matthewsianum 
Cypripedium  Mercurius 
Cypripedium  Nysa 
Cypripedium  Panthus 

Cypripedium  Pero 

C  pripedium  Silvanug 
Cypripedium  umbrosum 
Cypripedium  Vulcan  .. 
Cypripedium  Zelia 

H    I      ■ 


Hera  x  Sultan 

Fairrieanum  x  Memoria  Moensii  

aureum  Hyeanum  x  Memoria  Jerningbamiae 

Mastersianum  x  Alcibiades        

Aeson  x  Idina  

Hera  x  Gratrixianum 

Beryl  x  insigne  Thompsonianum 

bellatulum  x  Leeanum 

Hera  Euryades  x  Minos    .. 

Arthurianum  x  Victor  Hugo 

Priam  x  bingleyense 

Leander  x  San-Actaeus     

Alabaster  x  Alcibiades 

Maudiae  x  niveum 

Fairrieanum  x  Earl  of  Tankerville 

Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn  x  Earl  of  Tanberville 
Alcibiades  x  Memoria  Jerningbamiae 

Cassiope  x  Cybele  album 

C.  Mantinii  X  L.-C.  callistoglossa         

L.-C.  bletchleyensis  x  C.Enid 

L.-C.  highburiensis  x  C.  Dowiana         

L.-C.  Mrs.  Temple  x  C.  Trianae 

L.-O.  luminosa  x  Ophir 

L.-C.  Oriens  x  C.  Chocoensis  alba         

L.-C.  Myra  x  callistoglossa 

L.-C.  cailistoglossa  X  C.  Percivaliana 

Oda.  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  Hallio-crispum 

Oda.  Vuylstekeae  x  Odm.  Jasper  

Oda.  Vuylstekeae  x  C.  Noezliana         

Oda.  Bradshawiae  X  Odm.  Kegeljani  (polyxanthum) 
Oda.  Vuylstekeae  x  Odm.  harvengtense 
Oda.  Charles  worth  ii  x  Odm.  Armstrongiae  .. 

eximium  x  Colossus  

Pescatorei  x  harvengtense         

amabile       Jasper 

Rossii  x  eximium 

Thompsonianum  x  eximium 

Lawrenceanum  x  Wilckeanum 

S.  grandiflora  x  C.  Enid 

S.  grandiflora       C.  Empress  Frederick 

S.  L.-C.  Eros  x  S.  grandiflora 


insigne  x  G.  F.  Moore       

aureum  virginale  x  Persephone 

villosum  x  Troilus 

Mons.  de  Curte  X  G.  F.  Moore 
Persephone  x  San-Arthur 

Troilus  x  Robsonii 

Draco  x  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn 
Beryl  var.  W.  Hopkins  X  Beeckmannii 
hirsutissimum  X  Curtmannii     .. 
Leeanum  Oiinkaberryanum  x  Leoniae 

nitens  x  Troilus 

Thalia  x  Hera  Euryades 

Robsoni  x  Actaeus 

Thalia  x  nitens       

Robsonii  X  Leeanum         

nitens-Leeanum  x  Baron  Schroder 
Hitchinsiae  x  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn  .. 
Charlesianum  x  exul  hybrid 

Lathamianum  x  Clio        

Godsemanum  X  Hera        


Sander  and  Sons. 
P.  Smith,  Esq. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Flory  and  Black. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
W.  H.  St.  Ouintin,  Esq. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
Hassall  and  Co. 
Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
Hamilton  Smith,  Esq. 
T.  Worsley,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Flory  and  Black. 
F.  J.  Hanbury,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Hassall  and  Co. 
Major  Robertson. 
Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
Ma.jor  Robertson. 
H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. 
T.  Worsley,  Esq. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. 
Dr.  Lacroze. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. 
Pantia  Ralli,  Esq. 
H.  Worsley,  Esq. 
P.  Smith,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq. 
Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence. 


These  Cypripediums  have 
been  raised  In  the  col- 
lection of  F.  J.  Han- 
bury, Esq.,Brocbhurst, 
East  Grinstead  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Matthews). 


Note.— Cypripedium  Wm.  Rees  (Manchester,  January  6)  --=  Euphrates  (Hitchinsiae  x  Milo). 
Cypripedium  Thora— name  previously  used  for  C.  Northumbrian. 
*  Gard.  Chron.,  Dec.  7,  1912,  p.  434.    Shown  also  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  C.  Beatrice,  a  name  used  previously  for 
the  cross  Boxallii  x  LowiL     Recently  again  named  in  error  C.  Dora, 

t  Shown  as  C.    Lillie  Mayall   by  Mr.   Rogerson.      See  Gard.  Chron.,  Feb.  13,  1909,  p.  110.     Recently  named  in  error 
C.  Martina. 
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THE  DOUBLE  COCONUT  OR   COCO 
DE   MER. 


Much  has  been  written  on  this  singular  Palm, 
and  its  history  has  been  fullv  recorded,  but  in 
my  investigations  of  the  flora  of  Seychelles 
I  have  collected  evidence  on  two  or  three 
points  which  were  somewhat  obscure.  Gene- 
rally, in  this  country,  the  botanical  name 
of  Lodoicea  sechellarum  is  current,  and  it 
is  the  one  adopted  by  the  majority  of  botanists 
of  all  countries  :  but  for  various  reasons  other 
specific  name6  have  been  published,  and  some- 
times without  the  corresponding  synonyms, 
giving  rise  to  the  supposition  that  there  is  more 
than  one  species  of  Douhle  Coconut.  Other 
names  coupled  with  the  generic  name  Lodoicea 
are  :  L.  callipyge,  L.  maldavica,  and  L.  Son- 
neraiii.  The  first  was  given  by  Commerson  in 
his  manuscript  account  of  the  Palm,  but  it  was 
not  adopted  by  Labillardiere,  who  published  the 
earliest  botanical  description  under  the  generic 
designation  of  Lodoicea.  The  name  callipyge 
has  been  revived  by  some  writers,  and  it  is  used, 
without  any  synonym,  in  an  account  of  ger- 
mination in  a  Dutch  horticultural  publication  of 
1911. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  distribution  of  the 
Double  Coconut  in  the  Seychelles,  there  have  been 
differences!  of  opinion,  some  writers  recording  it 
as  confined  to  Praslin  (where  Commerson  dis- 
covered it)  in  a  truly  wild  condition.  J.  Harri- 
son, who  supplied  the  material  and  information 
for  the  Botanical  Magazine  (plates  2,734-2,738), 
1827,  adds  the  neighbouring  Curieuse  and 
Round  Islands. 

Writing  in  1868,  Dr.  Perceval  Wright  states 
that  "the  island  of  Curieuse  was  the  head 
quarters  of  Lodoicea.  In  1829  this  island  was 
selected  for  a  leper  establishment,  and  a  Mr. 
George  Forbes  was  appointed  overseer.  He  was 
specially  instructed  not  to  permit  the  leaves  of 
the  Coco  de  Mer  to  be  cut  nor  the  nuts  to  lie 
eaten.  Further,  he  was  to  plant  once  a  month 
all  mature  nuts  found  on  the  ground.  These 
instructions  were  carefully  followed  out  for  forty 
years." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Gardiner 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Double  Coconut 
"was  only  indigenous  in  Praslin,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  transported  to  Curieuse  by  human 
agency."  In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  Mr.  P.  R. 
Dupont,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Station,  Mahe, 
writes:  "I  personally  think  that  the  Coco  de 
Mer  is  indigenous  to  Curieuse  and  to  Round 
Island,  where  there  are  traces  of  very  old  trees 
on  inaccessible  parts.  For  instance,  the  famous 
'bowl'  can  be  seen  in  the  ground  on  the  hills  of 
Round  Island  and  Curieuse,  and  on  the  latter 
island,  besides  trees  which  have  been  planted 
near  the  paupers'  camp,  there  is  a  great  number 
of  very  old  trees  on  the  summits,  where  they 
had  certainly  not  been  planted.  The  soil  on  the 
summits  of  Curieuse  is  denuded,  and  the  Coco 
de  Mer  trees  remain  stunted,  while  in  Praslin 
they  reach  lofty  dimensions  only  in  damp  valleys. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  Palm  should  not 
have  existed  in  the  whole  of  the  Praslin  group, 
which  is  of  granitic  formation.'' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Double  Coconut  is 
usually  two-lobed,  sometimes  three-lobed,  and 
very  rarely  six-lobed,  the  last  being  a  complete 
and  perfect  development  of  the  three-celled 
ovary.  Male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on 
separate  individuals,  but  some  confusion  has 
been  caused*  by  the  popular  use  of  these  terms, 
two-lobed  fruits  being  known  as  female  and 
three-lobed  fruits  as  males.  Commonly,  all  the 
nuts  of  a  tree  are  either  two  or  three-lobed ; 
occasionally  they  occur  intermixed. 

The  Double  Coconut  Palm,  besides  bearing  the 
largest  6eed-vessel  known,  presents  some  other 
physiological  peculiarities.  Professor  Stanley 
Gardiner  collected  such  information  as  he  could 
on  the  spot,  according  to  which  germination 
takes  about  three  years.  Male  trees  bear  their 
first  flowers  when  about  45  yeare  old,  the  female 


trees  their  first  when  about  65  years  old,  and  the 
nut  takes  seven  to  nine  years  to  ripen.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  these  functions  and 
phases  are  influenced  by  local  conditions,  though 
always  of  relatively  long  duration .  Particulars  of 
the  germination  of  this  Palm  (see  fig.  52)  will  be 
found  in  the  'Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1888, 
ii.,  p.  732.     IF.  Bolting  Hemsley. 


tho  "seedling"  had  not  yet  been  weaned,  but 
still  remained  attached  to  the  parent  fruit  by 
means  of  its  elongated  cotyledon.  Although  at 
first  sight  very  remarkable,  the  seedling  (see 
fig.  52)  follows  the  pattern  of  many  monocotyle- 
dons. The  embryo,  at  first  very  small,  develops 
a  tubular  leaf-stalk,  the  apex  of  which,  remain- 
ing  within.  tlhe  seed,    becomes   -sucker-like,    and 


LEAF   OF   THE    DOUBLE    COCONUT. 


[Few.  if  any.  plants  have  aroused  so  much 
curiosity  as  the  Double  Coconut.  From  the  fact 
ili.it  the  fruits  are  frequently  found  floating  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  alleged  that  the  tree 
which  produced  them  is  a  submarine  vegetable. 
General  Cordon  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  Vol.  IV..  3rd 
series,  1888,  p.  732)  put  forward  in  all  serious- 
ness the  belief  that  the  fruit  of  Lodoicea  seohl 
larum  is  the  "  Forbidden  Fruit."  the  instrument 
of  "  man's  first  disobedience,"  and  maintained 
in    conformity    with    this    hypothesis     that     the 


serves  to  absorb  and  transfer  nutriment  from 
the  stored-up  food  of  the  seed  to  the  young  stem 
and  root.  The  cotyledoiiary  leaf-Stalk  elon- 
gates .to  form,  a  long  tube,  which  bears  at  its 
free  end  the  rudiments  of  the  root  and  stem. 
After  the  tube  has  passed  out  of  the  fruit  the 
stem  rudiment  forms  a  leaf,  which  pushes  out 
from  a  split  in  the  base  of  the  cotyledonary  leaf 
into  the  open  air,  just  as  does  the  first  leaf  of  a 
wheat  grain.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  leaf, 
.uid  so  on.  and  during  this  time  adventitious 
roots,  developing  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  fix  the 
plant  in  the  .-nil. — Eds.] 


c:  *=• 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


Fig.  52.— germination  of  the  double  coconut. 

Garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  the  Seychelles 
Islands.  Those  interested  in  the  plant  rather 
than  in  the  legends  and  superstitions  which  it 
has  called  forth,  may  see  at  Kew  a  specimen 
still — or  until  recently — in  the  course  of  its 
leisurely  germination.  Thi9  specimen  when 
three  years  old  was  figured  in  the  Gard.  Chron. 
(XIII.'.  Jan.  21..  1893,  p.  74),  and  although  the 
first  leaves  had  attained  to  a  considerable  size, 


CARNATION  "  YELLOWS." 
Till,  disease  of  Carnations  known  as  "  yellows" 
is  well  known  to  Carnation  growers  in  America, 
and  is  probably  common  in  this  country.  In  its 
earliest  recognisable  stage  the  disease  manifests 
itself  by  small  pale-green  areas  on  the  leaves. 
At  first  very  minute  and  only  s?en  readily  when 
a  leaf  is  held  up  against  the  light,  these  spots 
increase  in  size  and  ultimately  become  from  -fe  to 
i  inch  in  diameter.  They  may  remain,  distinct 
or  run  together,  forming  elongated  patches 
parallel  to  the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  Mr.  G.  L. 
Peltier,  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  who  has  ibeen  engaged  for  several 
years  on  a  study  of  this  disease  (see  Gardening, 
Chicago,  February  1,  1916),  has  been  unable  to 
find  evidence  that  it  is  due  either  to  parasitic 
bacteria  or  fungi.  Nor  is  it  due  to  the  puncture 
of  the  leaf  by  insects.  In  severe  attacks  the 
spots  spread  to  the  branches  and  flower-stalks. 
Cuttings  from  diseased  plants  strike  only  with 
difficulty,  and  the  flowers  produced  by  plants 
suffering  from  "yellows"  are  of  inferior  -quality. 
Mr.    Peltier   makes     the     extremely    interesting 
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observation  that  in  diseased  plants  of  coloured- 
flowered  varieties  the  old  spots  in  the  leaves 
assume  a  colour  the  depth  of  which  varies  with 
the  colour  of  the  flower,  in  light  pink  or  scarlet 
varieties  the  old  spots  are  slightly  coloured,  and 
in  dark-red  varieties  deeply  coloured. 

The  disease  shows  a  fairly  well-defined  sea- 
sonal variation.  It  is  well  marked  in  cuttings 
after  potting  up,  becomes  less  conspicuous  for 
a  time,  and  more  pronounced  again  (in  America) 
during  July  and  August.  It  increases  during 
the  winter  months  and  is  at  its  height  in 
spring. 

By  rigorous  seleotion  of  cuttings  from  healthy 
plants  the  disease  imay  be  in  some  measure  con- 
trolled.    The  difficulty  in  the   way  of  complete 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


GRAPE  COOPER'S  BLACK. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the-  origin 
of  this  Grape  (see  fig.  53),  about  which  there 
are  some  doubts.  Dr.  Hogg  considered  it  to 
be  the  same  as  Gros  Maroc.  I  do  not  care  to 
cast  any  doubt  on  his  judgment,  but  having 
seen  Cooper's  Black  many  times  under 
various  conditions  I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  is  identical  with  Gros  Maroc. 
Not  only  does  Cooper's  Black  produce  longer 
bunches,  with  rounder  berries,  but  the  latter 
carry  a  distinct  bloom.  Again,  I  consider 
that     Cooper's      Black     keeps     longer     in     the 


Fig.  53. — grape  cooper's  black,  believed  to  be  identical  with    gros  maroc. 


success  by  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
plant  may  be  affected1  by  the  disease  and  yet  not 
exhibit  the  symptoms.  Seedlings  are  said  to  be 
free  from  the  disease,  but  after  propagation  for 
two  years  cuttings  from  such  seedlings  may  ex- 
hibit it.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  disease  being 
"catching,"  and  to  the  plant  taking  it  whilst  on 
the  potting  bench,  or  whether  the  increased 
vigour  of  the  seedlings  enables  them  for  a  time 
to  overmaster  the  malady  latent  in  them,  has 
not   yet  been  determined. 

Mr.  Peltier  has  demonstrated,  however,  that 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  healthy 
plants.  Thus  by  grafting  heailthy  shoots  on  badly 
affected  plants  he  has  shown  that  the  yellowing 
is  communicated  to  the  scions. 


best  condition  than  will  Gros  Maroc  in  a 
general  way.  The  berries,  too,  are  more 
compactly  placed  on  the  bunch  than  are  those 
of  Gros  Maroc.  Typical  bunches  are  not  at  all 
like  Black  Alicante  in  shape,  berry,  or  even 
colour,  and  the  vines  are  oartainly  not  alike  in 
habit  of  growth.  Kempsey  Alicante  is  simply 
a  name  gained  by  the  variety  Morocco,  because 
of  the  excellence  of  the  bunches  grown  at  Kemp- 
sey House,  Worcester,  in  the  same  way  that 
other  varieties  have  been  given  new  names  purely 
owing  to  feats  of  high-class  cultivation.  I  saw 
the  bunches  referred  to  by  0.  T.  (see  p.  57)  at 
Aldenham  House  Gardens  in  December  last, 
and  admired  them  for  their  handsome  appear- 
ance.    E.    M. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.    G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Nokthcoie, 
Eastwell   Park,   Kent. 

Weather  Conditions.— Though    distinct    j 
signs  of  activity  in  fruit  trees  and  bushes  were 
noticeable  in  this  locality  a  fortnight  ago,   very 
few   were   so   far  advanced   as   to   be  in    bloom, 
so  that   it   is   probable    that   the   present   severe 
weather,   by   retarding  growth,   will  prove  bene-    I 
ficial,    so    far     as      fruit     trees    are    concerned.    I 
Snowstorms    have   stopped  all  outside   work   in    | 
the  fruit  garden. 

Protection  of   Fruit  Trees  from  Hares 

and    Rabbits.— A  constant  watch  should  be  kept 
over  young  fruit-trees  planted  in  exposed  outside    * 
gardens  or  orchards,   and  not  entirely  protected 
by  walls  or  rabbit-proof  netting.     During  severe     ' 
weather  rabbits   and  hares  become  very  daring,     | 
and,    finding   a   difficulty   in   getting  other  food, 
will  surmount  many  obstacles  to  get  at  the  bark    I 
of   young  trees.     If  left  unprotected  for  a  few 
days,  they  will  bark  the  trees  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  check  or  even  completely  ruin  them.     If 
wire-fencing   is    relied   on,    it    must  be   a   good 
height  from  the  ground,   and  secured  by  strong 
pegs    between    the    uprights,    and     should     be 
examined    at    intervals    and    broken    places    re- 
paird.        Where     once     the     trees      have     been 
attacked,  and  the  rabbits  have  acquired  a  liking 
for   them    (as    an   extra    precaution),    each   stem 
should   be   smeared   with   one    of   the    protective 
mixtures   now  advertised.     This  will  render  the 
bark     distasteful     to     these     destructive     little 


Top-dressinq  Established  Peach  Trees. 

— Old-established  trees  that  have  cropped  regu- 
larly should  be  top-dressed  before  they  show 
signs  of  exhaustion.  Remove  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  old  soil,  forking  it  away  carefully  to  pre- 
vent damaging  the  roots.  Suckers  springing 
from  the  roots  should  be  traced  to  their  origin 
and  cut  clean  away,  while  the  roots  are  un- 
covered. The  compost  for  the  top-dressing  should 
consist  mainly  of  sweet,  tuny  loam,  mixed  with 
a  liberal  quantity  of  lime  or  mortar  rubble  and 
charcoal,  and  enriched  with  a  concentrated 
manure,  used  in  accordance  with  the  maker's 
directions.  Mix  the  materials  thoroughly  and 
use  the  compost  in  a  moderately  dry  condition. 
Work  in  a  little  of  the  finer  soil  amongst  the 
smaller  roots,  and  keep  the  latter  near  to  the 
surface.  Tread  or  ram  the  whole  firmly,  as  a 
loose  rooting  medium  for  Peach  or  other  fruit 
trees  is  not  suitable.  If  the  weather  is  dry 
when  the  operation  is  carried  out,  water 
the  soil  copiously  to  settle  it  about  the  roots, 
and  finally  apply  a  mulch  of  some  light  material, 
such  as  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom-bed. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  not  wise  to 
apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  animal  manure  to 
Peach  borders,  especially  where  the  soil  is  cold 
and  heavy,  as  it  would  exclude  the  sun's  rays 
and  thus  tend  to  keep  the  border  unnecessarily 
cold. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.    R.  Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 

Pleione  Hookeriana  and  P.  humilis. 
These  Pleiones  flower  later  than  the  majority, 
and  repotting  was  therefore  postponed  until  the 
present  time.  Full  directions  for  the  operation 
were  given  in  a  previous  calendar.  Those 
already  potted  may  now  receive  more  water  than 
hitherto,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  inter- 
mediate division,  where  ample  ventilation  can 
be  provided  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Spathoglottis.— Most  of  these  terrestrial 
Orchids  require  warm  house  cultivation,  and  a 
similar  compost  to  that  advised  for  Thunias. 
The  repotting  should  be  done  just  before  the 
plants  begin  to  grow.  The  principal  species 
and  hybrids  are  S.  aurea,  S.  Fortunei,  S.  Kim- 
balliana,  S.  kewensis,  S.  Lobbii,  S.  Vieillardii, 
S.  plicata,  and  S.  aureo-Vieillardii.  Fairly 
deep  pans  are  the  be6t  receptacles.     They  must 
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be  well  drained,  and  a  number  of  corras  placed 
in  each  pan.  Even  when  not  in  flower.  Spatho- 
glottis  specimens,  with  their  tall,  plicate  foliage, 
are  handsome  plants.  Thrips  are  often  trouble- 
some, and  unless  the  house  is  vaporised  at  fre- 
quent intervals  it  will  be  necessary  to  sponge 
the  leaves  with  a  reliable  insecticide.  When 
the  foliage  decays,  the  corms  are  allowed  a 
period   of  rest,  in   cooler  and    drier   conditions. 

Shading.— The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  roof  blinds  fixed  and 
ready  to  draw  down  at  any  time.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  for  the  cool  house,  and  for 
structures  that  contain  Phalaenopsis  and  other 
delicate  plants.  The  blinds  are  usually  made  of 
No.  5  canvas,  or  wood,  and  on  the  cool  and 
intermediate  houses  they  should  be  fixed  about 
si..r  inches  above  the  glass.  With  Dendrobiums, 
however,  and  other  Orchids  which  require  a 
certain  amount  of  sunlight,  these  parallel  rafters 
are  not  necessary.  The  front  lights  and  the 
ends  of  houses  facing  west  and  south  must  also 
be  shaded.  Old  blinds  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  or  the  glass  may  be  stippled  over  with 
a  mixture  of  whiting  and  milk. 


passable.  There  have  been  several  more  inches 
since  then,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  By  means  of  the  wind 
which  we  may  expect  during  March,  the  soil 
should  be  dry  sufficiently  soon  for  any  arrears  of 
planting  to  be  made  good. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Bv    William    F.    Rowles.    Gardener    to    Major    Hoarb, 
Ellisfield   Manur,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Propagating  Dahlias.— If  the  Dahlias  are 
to  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  old  tubers 
should  he  brought  into  a  warm  house.  The  roots 
need  only  be  covered,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
when  forcing  Rhubarb,  and  old  potting  soil  or 
leave;  will  serve  for  compost.  Only  a  few  plants 
will  be  needed  for  this  purpose;  it  is  a  pity  to 
use  more  than  are  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
process  does  them  appreciable  harm.  They 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  high  temperature; 
cuttings  will  push  out  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to 
55°  if  the  plants  are  freely  syringed.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  take  cuttings  with  heels,  but  they 
should  be  taken  off  before  the  stems  become 
hollow.  The  cuttings  will  root  freely  in  a  pro- 
pagating case  with  pure  sand,  if  provided  with 
moderate  bottom  heat.  These  plants  will  be 
found  especially  valuable  for  filling  large  beds  ; 
they  need  not  be  staked,  but  can  be  merely 
pegged  down,  as,  I  believe,  used  to  be  a  fairly 
general  practice  a  few  decades  ago. 

Polyanthus  and  Aubrietia.  The  Polyan- 
thuses are  now  commencing  their  flowering 
season,  and  in  some  gardens  serious  loss  of 
flowers  may  be  experienced  from  the  action  of 
birds.  Attacks  may  be  reduced  by  stretching 
black  cotton  over  the  plants.  Polyanthuses  form 
excellent  bedding  plants.  By  a  process  of  selec- 
tion while  in  flower  it  is  possible  to  pick  out 
plants  of  nearly  the  same  colour,  to  be  used  in  a 
colour  scheme  in  the  following  year.  Plants  may 
be  raised  from  seeds  sown  at  the  present  time 
under  glass.  If  these,  when  pricked  off  and  har- 
dened, are  set  out  to  flower  in  a  trial  border,  the 
colours  may  be  selected  during  the  first  year  of 
flowering.  Yellow  Polyanthuses  and  purple 
Aubrietia  make  a  charming  combination.  Seeds 
from  the  purple  Aubrietia  sown  in  May  or  June 
and  pricked  out  in  a  nursery  bed,  will  form  useful 
plants  for  flowering  during  the  following  spring. 
The  shade  of  colour  will  vary  slbd.  ly,  but  not 
more  so  than  that  of  the  Polyanthus  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Named  varieties  of  Aubrie- 
tia are  certainly  preferable  for  the  rock  garden, 
but  in  that  case  we  must  propagate  by  cuttings 
or  division.  A  pretty  combination  is  a  Dr. 
Mules,  or  lavender-flowering  Aubrietia,  near  or 
beneath  Cytisus  praecox.  Other  good  varieties 
of  Aubrietia  are  Moerheimii,  Prichard's  A  1. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Leichtlinii,  graeca  superba 
and  Fire  King.  The  last-named  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult colour  to  associate  with  other  plants.  Many 
of  those,  mentioned  grow  vigorously  and  will  need 
restriction.  For  the  -rock  garden,  the  dry- wall 
garden,  and  a  ground-work  or  edging  in  the 
spring  garden,  the  Aubrietia  is  hard  to  beat. 

Arrears  of  Planting.— The  recent  falls  of 
snow  will  have  made  the  soil  very  wet,  and  will 
still  further  delay  any  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  has  still  to  be  done.  In  this 
part  of  Hampshire  15  inches  of  snow  fell  on 
the  night  of  February  25,  and  as  it  drifted  to 
a  considerable  extent   the  roads  were  almost  im- 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By    E.    llu;i:iss.    Gardener   to   Lady   Wantage,   Lockmge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Primula  malacoides.-TIus  is  a  useful  plant 
for  furnishing  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  It  is 
easily  propagated  from  seed  sown  any  time 
during  tha  spring.  The  plants  require  cool 
treatment  during  the  growing  season,  and  are 
easily  grown,  but  when  they  begin  to  produce 
their  Mower-spikes  water  must  be  kept  from  the 
o?ntre  of  the  plants,  or  the  flowers  will  damp. 

Carnations.— The  earliest  plants  of  Carna- 
tions will  now  be  sufficiently  well  rooted  to  be 
repotted  into  5-inch  pots.  A  compost  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  naturally  decayed  leaf  soil,  a  little 
soot,  and  coarse  sand,  will  be  suitable.  Pot  the 
plants  firmly  and  place  them  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass.  Keep  them  rather  close  for  a 
few  days,  and  spray  them  with  rainwater  twice 
daily  during  bright  weather.  Pot  rooted  cut- 
tings when  ready,  and  treat  them  as  advised 
above.  A  few  early  blooms  of  "  Mabnaisons  " 
may  be  obtained  by  placing  some  of  the  more 
forward  plants  in  a  warmer  house.  Keep  the 
main  batch  as  cool  as  possible,  and  as  a  safe- 
guard against  "  rust"  spray  them  with  a  reliable 
specific  once  a  fortnight. 

Statice   Suworowm.— Statice    Suworowii    i^ 

very  easily  cultivated,  and  is  useful  for  the  con- 
servatory and  greenhouse  during  the  summer. 
A  sowing  may  be  made  now  in  a  shallow  pan 
filled  with  light  sandy  soil.  Place  the  pan  in 
a  medium  temperature  until  the  seedlings  are 
through.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  the 
young  plants  may  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots, 
and  kept  growing  gently  in  a  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. They  must  be  potted  into  6-inch  pots 
to  flower  :  after  they  are  well  rooted  stimulants 
must  be  afforded  frequently,  or  the  flowers  will 
be  weak  and  of  poor  colour. 

Lobelia  te  n  uior.— Lobelia  tenuior  is  a 
useful  subject  for  the  greenhouse  during  the 
summer.  A  small  sowing  made  now,  and  others 
at  intervals  of  a  month,  will  furnish  plants  all 
through  the  season.  The  young  seedlings  may- 
be transferred  into  3^-ineh  pots,  in  which  they 
will  flower. 

Browallia  speciosa  is  another  useful  annual 
suitable  fur  pot  culture.  It  requires  much  the 
same  treatment  as  advised  for  Lobelia  tenuior. 
The  young  plants  may  be  potted  into  3-inch,  and 
again  into  5-inch,  pots.  They  will  have  to  be 
stopped  two  or  three  times  if  they  are  to  form 
a    bushy  habit. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes.  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

The  Reoent  Bad  Weather. -At  the  time 
of  writing,  this  district  is  covered  deeply  with 
snow,  a  condition  which  is  fairly  general.  In 
view  of  this,  many  gardeners  may  be  forced  to 
modify  their  plans.  In  districts  with  clay  soil 
all  outdoor  work  will  be  delayed  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  In  many  gardens'  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  transfer  Peas  and  Beans  raised  in 
boxes  to  the  open  ground  early  in  March, 
an  operation  which  is  obviously  impossible  this 
season.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  seedlings 
which  were  sown  as  directed  early  in  the  season 
will  be  of  any  use  when  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
to  allow  of  planting,  as  the  dull,  sunless  weather, 
together  with  the  delayed  planting,  will  cause 
the  plants  to  be  weak  and  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  make 
further  sowings  of  early  Peas  and  Broad  Beans 
in  boxes  as  previously  directed.  Also,  if  con- 
sidered necessary,  Lettuce  and  many  Brassicas. 
including  Cauliflowers  in  variety.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cabbages,  and  early  Broccoli  may  be 
raised  in  boxes  in  cool  conditions  with  a  view  to 
transferring  them  out  of  doors  when  the  weather 
permits. 


Leeks.— A  further  sowing  of  Leeks  may  be 
made,  as  sowing  out  of  doors  for  the  main  crop 
may  not  be  possible  at  present. 

Cucumbers. —Make  a  sowing  of  Cucumbers 
to  provide  a  succession  to  those  sown  as  advised 
on  p.  46.  These  are  now  growing  rapidly,  but 
rather  weakly  on  account  of  the  bad  weather. 
The  regulation  of  the  growths  should  be  attended 
to  as  required.  Allow  the  leader  to  approach 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  allotted  space 
before  being  stopped,  but  stop  the  laterals  at 
every  second  joint.  Avoid  overcrowding,  en- 
tirely remove  surplus  shoots,  and  distribute  the 
remainder  evenly  over  the  trellis.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  should  be  humid  at  all  times, 
but  a  little  ventilation  cautiously  applied  is  bene- 
ficial on  mild  days.  An  occasional  light  vapor- 
ising will  prevent  the  attacks  of  aphis. 

Tomatos.  — A  sowing  to  provide  fruit  from 
July  onwards  should  bo  made,  as  previously 
advised. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Waiter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

The  Orchard  House.- In  the  earliest  house 
the  fruit  will  now  be  well  set.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  a  little  fire-heat  the  temperature  should 
be  kept  up  to  50°  or  55°,  with  a  small  amount  of 
air  night  and  day  except  in  very  severe  weather. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  more  readily  than 
almost  any  other  stone  fruit,  and  should  be  kept 
in  a  compartment  by  themselves.  Plums  set  well, 
but  in  unheated  houses  much  depends  on  the 
weather.  Pears  and  Cherries  are  the  most  shy 
setters ;  both  fruits  require  a  dry  atmosphere 
kept  in  motion  by  open  ventilators,  even  at  night, 
and  this  is  not  possible  during  sharp  frosts.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  have  any  of  these 
trees  in  flower  in  the  general  house  before  the 
middle  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  Peach 
and  Nectarine  blossoms  are  now  expanding,  and 
where  possible  a  little  heat  should  be  kept  in 
the  pipes,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
to  48°  or  50°,  with  a  little  air.  Brush  the  trees 
lightly  every  day  with  a  rabbit's  tail ;  or  tap  the 
trees  two  or  three  times  daily  to  scatter  the 
pollen.  Pot  trees  which  have  been  top-dressed 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  they  need 
water  ;  the  inexperienced  may  easily  be  decived 
by  the  fact  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  fresh  compost,  whilst  the  portion  under- 
neath is  much  too  dry.  Pears,  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  may  be  set  together  in  one  house. 
Pears  should  occupy  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house  and  direct  syringing  must  be  dis- 
continued when  the  trees  are  in  flower  ;  but  if 
the  house  is  light,  airy,  and  well  ventilated,  the 
floors  may  be  moderately  moistened  early  in  the 
morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  on  fine, 
bright  "days.  Another  preliminary  operation  is 
fumigation,  which  must  be  carried  out  whether 
greenfly  is  perceptible  or  not.  No  amount  of 
attention  to  other  details  would  prevent  a  serious 
check  from  taking  place  if  aphis  were  present 
when  the  flowers  opened.  When  in  full  flower 
the  trees  present  a  charming  appearance.  Fruit 
being  the  first  object,  they  must  be  fertilised  in 
the  usual  way  on  fine  days.  Let  the  night  tem- 
perature be  kept  up  to  45°  or  a  little  more  on 
mild  nights,  and  when  the  fruits  are  set,  syringe 
trees  every  morning  when  the  temperature  is 
rising,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  when  sun- 
heat  produces  a  genial  atmosphere  of  60°  to  65°. 
This  temperature  is  quite  high  enough  for  the 
trees,  and  must  be  regulated  by  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  Disbudding,  pinching,  and'  thinning  the 
fruits  will  require  attention  in  due  course.  Strict 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  detection  of  grubs. 
A  closely  folded  leaf  is  a  sure  indication,  and 
this  must  be  pinched  or  removed  immediately. 
Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  watering. 
Young  trees  will  hardly  require  stimulants  until 
after  the  fruits  are  stoned,  but  once  this  stage 
is  passed,  weak  liquid  manure,  liquid  soot  and 
guano  water  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
fruits.  The  latest  section,  intended  to  come  on 
under  the  influence  of  sun-heat  only,  may  be 
ventilated  night  and  day  until  the  trees  come 
into  flower,  when  gentle  fire-heat,  if  only  for  a 
fortnight,  may  be  the  means  of  securing  a  crop 
of  fruit. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISnEE.  41.  •Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden.    WC. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in.  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  tune  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weel.li/'  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  '  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  arc  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Local  News—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
bti  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  13— 

United  Hon.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Ann.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14— 

Roval  Hort.  Soc.'s  .".how  of  Forced  Bulbs  (2  clays). 
B  G.A.  (Leeds  Branch)  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,    MARCH  15— 

Royal  Meteorological  Society  meet  at  7.30.  p.m. 
(Lecture  on  "  The  Meteorology  of  the  Globe  in  1911," 
by    Sir    Napier    Shaw.) 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  16— 

Linnean   Soc.   meet,  at  5  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  18— 

Lancaster  Hort.  Soc.  meet.  (Lecture  on  "  Allot- 
ments.")   B.C. A.    (Leamington  Branch)  meet. 


Average    Mean     Temperature    for    the     ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during   the    last    Fifty 
years    at    Greenwich,    41  6. 
Actual   Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden.  London,  Thursday,  March  9 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.5;  temp.  41°.    Weather— Misty. 


8ALE3     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY— 

Nursery    Stock,   at  Turner's  Nursery,   Uxbridge,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,   at  12. 
MONDAY,   WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Hardy    Bulbs   and    Herbaceous    Plants    at  12,    Roses. 

Shrubs,   etc..    at    1.30.    by   Protheroe  and  Morris,   67 

and  68.   Cheapside,   E.C. 
MONDAY    AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Tree*,  shrubs.  Perennials,  Bulbs,  etc.,  at  12.30. 

at  Stevens'   Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Miscellaneou.  Bulbs,  including  Japanese  Liliums,  at 

Protheroe  >\   Morris1   rooms. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,  at    Protheroe   &    Morris'   rooms. 
FRIDAY— 

Orchids,    at  Protheroe  &  Morris'   rooms. 


Relation  of 

Plant  to 

Soil. 


The  first  of  two  lectures 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell. 
Director  of  the  Roth- 
amsted  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, was  delivered  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution on  February  29,  on  the  subject 
of  "  The  Plant  and  the  Soil— Nature's 
"  Cycle." 

Setting  out  with  the  familiar  observa- 
tion that  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil 
alone  is  well  suited  for  plant  growth,  it 
was  shown  that  this  distinction  did  not 
always  exist.  When  the  soil  was  first  laid 
down,  it  was  all  like  the  subsoil,  but  some- 
thing had  happened  to  bring  about  the 
change.  Two  methods  present  themselves 
by  which  the  problem  can  lie  attacked: 
on  the  one  hand  some  subsoil  may  be 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the  ex- 
periment carried  out  in  such  shape 
that  the  transformation  into  surface 
soil  can  be  closely  observed ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  careful  analysis  can 
be  made  of  the  surface  and  subsoils 
with  a  view  to  discovering  wherein  lies 
the  difference  between  them.  The  first  is 
called  the  observational  method,  and  is 
familiar  to  all  gardeners'  and  field 
workers :  the  other  is  the  analytical 
method,  and  necessitates  laboratorv  work. 


In  practice,  both  methods  have  to  be 
adopted.  Strictly  speaking,  a  third 
method — the  synthetic  method — is  desir- 
able in  addition  :  this  involves  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  soil  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion acquired  by  the  first  two  methods : 
but  progress  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough 
for  this. 

Whenever,  subsoil  is  left  exposed  to  the 
air  it  begins  to  cover  itself  with  vegeta- 
tion. The  first  plants  that  come  up  draw 
some  of  their  food  material  from  the  soil, 
and  they  build  up  their  leaf  and  stem 
tissues  partly  out  of  this  and  partly  out 
of  the  carbon-dioxide  in  the  air.  The 
process  is  in  one  important  respect  very 
much  like  rolling  a  ball  up  a  hill — energy 
has  to  be  put  into  it;  and  in  this  case 
the  energy  comes  from  the  sunshine.  But 
neither  energy  nor  matter  is  ever  de- 
stroyed in  Nature,  and.  in  consequence, 
when  the  plants  die  and  their  leaves 
and  stems  become  mingled  with  the  soil. 
they  add  to  its  mineral  matter  both  or- 
ganic matter  and  energy. 

Direct  experiment  shows  that  this  ad- 
dition of  plant  residues  is  beneficial  to 
plant  growth.  Other  evidence  all  tends 
the  same  way.  and  the  general  conclusion 
is  that  the  difference  between  the  surface 
and  the  subsoil  lies  largely  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  residues  left  by  the  genera- 
tions of  plants  that  have  lived  and  died 
there.  The  problem  now  is  to  find  why 
the  plant   residues   are  so  beneficial. 

This  is  as  far  as  observation  will  take 
us;  it  is  now  necessary  to  bring  tin-  pro- 
blem into  the  laboratory,  in  order  to 
investigate  it  further. 

The  plant  residues  consist  mainly  of 
four  elements :  carbon  and  oxygen  in 
large  proportions;  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
in  smaller  proportions.  In  addition,  there 
are  lesser  quantities  of  phosphorus,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  potassium,  and  other 
substances.  The  chief  reaction  in  the 
soil  is  soon  found  to  be  an  oxida- 
tion: oxygen  is  absorbed  in  great 
quantities,  and  carbon-dioxide  is  given 
nut  in  approximate  equal  volume.  The 
carbohydrates  of  the  plant  disappear 
very  rapidly:  some  of  the  cellulose  takes 
longer,  and  gives  rise  to  the  black  humus 
familiar  to  all  gardeners.  The  nitrogen 
appears  as  nitrate.  This  is  not  quite 
what  one  would  expect.  In  the  decomposi- 
tion of  pi'otein  as  it  has  been  studied  in 
the  laboratory — and  a  prodigious  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  on  the  subject — 
the  result  is  always  a  remarkable  variety 
of  acid,  known  as  amino-acids.  Under 
the  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  the 
decomposition  is  carried  a  stage  further, 
and  ammonia  and  other  bases  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  very  strong  odour  of  decaying  sub- 
stances— but  nitrates  are  not  found  by 
the  processes  of  the  chemist.  At  first 
sight,  therefore,  it  looks  as  if  the  process 
of  the  chemist  was  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  soil,  but  closer  study  shows  that 
this  is  not  so.  All  the  substances'  isolated 
in  the  chemist's  decomposition  can  be 
found  represented  in  the  soil,  and,  what 
is  still  more  to  the  point,  if  a  trace  of 
chloroform  or  toluene  is  added  to  soil  no 


nitrate  is  formed,  but  ammonia  accumu- 
lates instead.  When  a  trace  of  untreated 
soil  is  added,  the  process  starts  again, 
and  nitrate  is  found  as  usual.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  ammonia  is  the  precursor  of 
n'itrates,  and  is  itself  preceded  by  the 
amino-acids  of  the  chemist.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  laboratory  decomposition 
and  the  soil  decomposition  is  simply  that 
the  latter  is'  carried  several  stages  fur- 
ther :  up  to  the  point  reached  in  the 
laboratory  the  two  processes  appear  to  be 
substantially  the  same.  Thus  Nature 
operates  in  the  same  way,  whether  in  the 
laboratory  or  the  field :  the  differences  are 
only  in  the  lengths  to  which  things  go. 

This  decomposition  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  plant:  the  initial  pro- 
ducts— the  proteins — are  useless  for  plant 
nutrition;  the  intermediate  products  are 
not  much  good;  the  ammonia  is  consider- 
ably better,  while  the  final  stage — the 
nitrate — is  the  best  of  all. 

During  this  decomposition  energy 
stored  up  by  the  plant  during  its  life- 
time is  run  down,  so  that  there  is  a  trans- 
formation, both  of  material  and  of  energy. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Nature  as 
somewhat  prodigal :  the  vast  number  of 
seeds  produced  by  certain  plants,  the  hosts 
of  spores  produced  by  fungi  to  ensure 
survival,  all  indicate  this.  But  in  the  soil 
Nature  is  in  a  far  more  economical  mood. 
The  energy  and  material  are  not  wasted: 
they  go  to  support  a  vast  population  of 
the  most  varied  kind,  ranging  from  the 
microscopic  bacteria  to  the  earth  worm. 
All  these  depend  on  plant  residues  for 
their  food  and  their  energy.  But  theirs 
is  no  case  of  taking  all  and  giving  nothing 
in  return.  Their  work  is  nothing  less 
than  the  production  of  food  for  the  plant : 
preparing  new  plant  food  out  of  old  plant 
residues. 

Thus  we  have  a  great  cycle  going  on  in 
the  soil:  dead  plant  residues  mingle  with 
it.  and  give  life  to  countless  micro-or- 
ganisms, which  in  turn  convert  them  into 
food  for  a   new  generation  of   plants. 

It  is  necessary  to  set  some  limits  to  the 
enquiry,  and  so  we  restrict  ourselves'  to 
the  production  of  nitrates.  This  process 
is  the  work  of  a  great  number  of  or- 
ganisms, some  of  which  carry  out  the  first 
stages,  and  others  the  later  stages.  It 
resembles  the  process  of  making  muni- 
tions', in  that  the  first  stages  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  large  variety  of 
workers,  while  later  stages  are  much 
more  specialised,  and  can  be  effected  only 
by  one  or  two  special  workers.  Indeed, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Nature's  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  nitrates  was  ac- 
tually under  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
of  the  time.  Great  wars  were  going 
on,  which  consumed  vast  quantities  of 
nitrate:  there  were  no  Chilean  deposits 
available,  and  no  artificial  nitrates:  all 
that  was  wanted  had  to  be  made  by  this 
soil  process.  Nitrate  beds  were  made  up, 
much  like  Cucumber  borders ;  they  were 
kept  moistened  by  liquid  manure,  etc., 
and  in  course  of  time  great  quantities  of 
nitrates  were  formed,  which  were  after- 
wards washed  out. 

The  process  is   not     free    from    waste: 
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starting  with  100  parts  of  nitrogen  as 
protein,  one  never  recovers  100  parts  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrate :  there  is  always  a  loss. 
But  the  fault  does  not  appear  to  be  with 
the  special  organisms  that  carry  out  the 
last  stages  of  tie  process,  for  at  least  96 
per  cent,  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen  is 
recovered  as  nitrate.  It  is  not  clear  that 
it  lies  with  the  organisms  producing  am- 
monia :  at  any  rate,  they  can  work  with- 
out loss'.     The  probability  is  that  the  loss 


known:  the  organisms  associated  with 
clovers  and  other  leguminosae,  and  the 
free  living  nitrogen-fixing  organisms. 
They  differ  very  much  in  appearance  and 
mode  of  life,  but  for  their  work  they  both 
require  a  source  of  energy;  for  the  pro- 
cess of  nitrogen  fixation,  like  that  of  plant 
growth,  is  like  rolling  a  stone  up  a  hill. 
In  place  of  sunlight,  these  organisms  get 
their  energy  from  the  combustion  of 
sugar. 


[Pliotograph   by  E.   J.    WaUis. 


perature,  which  is  operating  to  keep  down 
these  numbers.  As  it  is  put  out  of  action  by 
heating  to  55.6°  C,  or  by  traces  of  volatile 
antiseptics,  and  can  be  re-introduced  by 
adding  a  little  untreated  soil,  it  is  pre- 
sumably biological,  and  the  evidence  shows 
that  it  consists  in  part  at  least  of  certain 
soil  amoebae:  it  is  quite  possible,  of 
course,  that  other  forms  are  involved  as 
well.  But  whatever  the  detrimental  or- 
ganisms are,  they  impede  the  work  of  the 
organisms  producing  plant  food  in  the 
soil.  Fortunately,  they  are  put  out  of 
action  more  easily  than  the  useful  or- 
ganisms, so  that  we  get  the  apparent  para- 
dox that  any  process  fatal  to  life  (but  not 
too  fatal)  proves  ultimately  beneficial  to 
the  soil  life,  while  any  process  beneficial 
to  life  proves  ultimately  harmful.  Long 
frost,  drought,  and  heat,  therefore,  bene 
fit  the  useful  makers  of  plant  food,  while 
prolonged  warmth,  moisture,  and  treat- 
ment with  organic  manures  lead  to 
deterioration,  or  to  "sickness."  as  the 
practical  man  puts  it. 


Fig.  54. — begonia  manicata  crispa. 


arises  from  some  of  the  nitrate  that   has 
been   actually   formed. 

However  it  arises,  this  loss,  as  well  as 
the  leaching  out  of  nitrate  by  rain,  would 
in  natural  conditions  bring  the  stock  of 
soil  nitrogen  to  a  very  low  level,  if  there 
was  no  counter-balancing  process,  and  for 
the  last  fifty  3'ears  chemists'  and  bacterio- 
logists have  been  searching  the  soil  very 
thoroughly  to  find  out  how  these  gains  are 
brought    about.      Two    sources    are    now 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  organisms  bringing  about  these 
changes  are  the  only  ones  in  the  soil,  or 
that  they  lead  their  lives  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  rest  of  the  soil  population. 
Indeed,  they  could  hardly  do  that  in  any 
case,  for  there  is  only  a  limited  store  of 
food  and  energy,  and  whatever  is  not 
helping  them  is  hindering  them.  Nume- 
rous experiments  show  that  there  is  some 
factor,  neither  food,  air,  water,  nor  tem- 


Begonia  manicata  crispa  (see  tigs.  54  and 
55). — The  mad-lea.ved  Begonia  (B.  phyjlamam 
iaca)  first  appeared  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Munich  about  65  years  ago.  Its  madness  takes 
the  form  of  extraordinary  leaf  proliferation.  "It 
produces  fram  the  stem,  blanches  and  petioles 
innumerable  leaflets  which,  on  being  detached 
and  placed  on  moist  ground,  produce  roots  and 
perfect  plants."  There  are  good  examples  of 
this  Begonia  in<  the  Kew  collection,  where 
they  aie  ait  present  in  flower.  Its  peculi- 
arity suggests  the  thousand -headed  Ka-le.  At 
least  as  remarkable  in  a  teratologic*]  sense  is 
B.  manicata,  crispa,  also  to  be  seen  at  Kew  .  the 
leaves  of  which  are  divided  and  curled  after 
the  manner  of  a  curly-leaved  Cabbage.  The 
type  (B.  manicata)  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  is  fairly  well  known  as  a  garden 
plant,  being  grown  for  its  tall,  elegant  branch- 
ing cymes  of  small,  pink  flowers.  It  has  ordi- 
nary, fleshy,  lobed  leaves,  with  conspicuous  red 
scales  on  the  petioles  and  principal  nerves.  A 
variegated  form  of  it  (maculata)  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  there  are  several  hybrids  of  which 
B.  manicata  is  one  of  the  parents.  The  crisped 
variety  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  P.  Sandeb 
and  Sons  in  1903.  That  the  faille  1  margin  us 
caused  by  proliferation,  and  is  not  due  to 
sub-division,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crisp-leaved 
Harts'  Tongue  Ferns,  the  fuzzy  iSephrodiums. 
and  the  curled  Cabbage,  is  evident  in  the  fac* 
that  the  curled  margins  continue  to  grow  and 
divide  and  form  fresh  curls  long  after  the  leaf 
has  fully  developed.  Probably  every  curl  is 
capable  of  developing  a  plant  in  favourable 
conditions.  The  largest  leaves  are  about  9 
inches  across,  and  they  are  as  succulent  and 
brittle  as  Summer  Cabbage.  There  is  also  a 
green-leaved  Begonia  at  Kew  with  the  same 
peculiarity,  which  came  from  Messrs.  Haage  and 
Schmidt,  Eirfauit,  in  1914,  under  the  name  of  B. 
Bunchii.  The  leaves  of  this  are  purple  on  the 
underside.     Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  origin. 

Municipal  Training  for  Women  Gar- 
deners.—The  scheme  of  the  Parks  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  City  Council  for  the  training 
of  women  gardeners  is  proving  successful.  A 
batch  of  students  has  completed  the  three  months' 
course  at  Heaton  Park,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  had  to  give  up  the  work  through  ill- 
health,  all  have  obtained  positions  as  under- 
gardeners  in  private  gardens.  The  women  at 
Manchester  are  receiving  the  same  pay  as  men, 
viz.,  18s.  per  week,  in  addition  to  furnished 
apartments,  milk  and  vegetables.  The  train- 
ing of   a  second  batch  has  now  commenced. 
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Mr.  W.  Marshall,  V.M.H.-Our  readers  will 
deeply  sympathise  with  Mr.  William  Mar- 
shall, V.M.H.,  late  chairman  of  the  R.H.S. 
Floral  Committee,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  on  Maa-ch  2,  at  Auchinraith, 
Bexley,  Kent. 

R.H.S.  Meetings  and  Committees.— The 
Annual  R.H.S.  Show  of  Forced  Spuing  Bulbs 
will  be  heM  at  Vincent  Square  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  next.  The  Narcissus  and  Floral 
Committees  only  meet  on  this  occasion.  The 
next  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  is  fixed 
for  Tuesday,  March.  28,  when  aid  the  com- 
mittees aire  asked  to  meet  as  usual.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  March  7, 
the  question  was  raised  whether,  an.  view 
of  the  urgent  need  for  economy  on  the  part 
both  of  individuals  .and  corporate  bodies,  the 
Chelsea  and  Holland  House  Shows  should  be  sus- 
pended this  year.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion it  was  agreed  that  to  suspend  these  exhibi- 
tions would  be  to  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the 
horticultural  trade  of  the  country.  The  members 
of  the  .Council,  in  coming  to  the  .decision  /to  bold 
the  shows  as  usual,  expressed  their  strong  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
continue  .to  do  all  in  its  power  to  maintain  the 
prosperity  of  the  horticultural  industry,  for  not 
only  is  it  to  the  national  interest  that  horticul- 
ture should  not  suffer  more  than  is  inevitable 
during  the  war,  but  also  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  trade  should  be  in  a.  position 
art,  the  conclusion  at  peace  to  .meet  successfully 
the  storong  competition  with  .which  it  is  bound  to 
be  confronted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  loyally  meet  the  call  from 
the  Government  for  the  exercise  of  economy,  and 
steps  have  been  (taken  to  reduce  as  for  as  possible 
the  demand  for  labour  and  all  avoidable  ex- 
penditure.     W.    Wilks,  Secretary. 

Assistance  for  Farmers  and  Market 
Gardeners     in     Heston    and    Isleworth.— 

The  Local  Committee  appointed  by  the  Middle- 
sex War  Agricultural  Committee  held  its  first 
meeting  at  the  Council  House,  Hounslow,  on 
iMa-rch  1,  when  Mr.  W.  G.  Lobjoit,  J. P., 
C.C.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  John  Weathers  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Baker,  joint  hon.  secretaries.  The  chair- 
man referred  to  the  letters  received  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  pointing  out  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  production,  owing  to  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  labour  supply,  and  to  the 
probability  that  this  difficulty  is  likely  to  become 
greater.  It  was  decided  to  ask  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  who  have  time  at  their  disposal  to 
render  services  at  local  farms  and  market 
gardens  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  local  growers  will 
be  only  too  willing  to  pay  for  all  labour  they 
may  utilise,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  at 
current  rates.  It  was  decided  to  open  a  register 
at  the  Council  House,  Hounslow,  so  that  all 
farmers  and  market  gardeners  requiring  labour, 
and  all  persons  willing  to  render  assistance,  may 
register  their  names.  The  committee  also  de- 
cided to  approach  the  Education  Com- 
mittee with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
schoolmasters  in  preparing  lists  of  boys  who 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  work  in  market 
gardens  and  farms  in  fine  weather  when  re- 
quired. It  was  agreed  that  the  services  of  boys 
might  be  utilised  from  time  to  time  for  short 
periods  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  unduly 
with  their  school  work.  Payment  would  be 
made  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
boys.  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  question 
of  assisting  the  smaller  growers  by  organising 
co-operation  in  (a)  carrying  of  produce  to  market, 
(b)  sale  of  produce,  (c)  purchase  and  use  of  imple- 
ments, seeds,  manures,  etc.,  and  on  this  matter 
the  hon.  secretaries  -were  asked  to  communicate 
with  all  the  growers  in  the  district  whose  hold- 
ings are  less  than  25  acres.  The  question  of 
cultivating  lands  at  present  unoccupied  was  also 


discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  approach  the 
ownei's  of  several  pieces  of  land  in  the  locality 
with  a  view  to  .their  immediate  utilisation  for 
purposes  of  food  production. 

Help  for  French  Farmers. -Within  the 
next  few  days  the  Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies 
Committee  (16,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.)  will  send 
out  a  further  consignment  of  relief  to  French 
peasants  who  are  bravely  tilling  their  fields  in  the 
rear  of  the  firing-line.  It  will  consist  of  1.000  head 
of  poultry,  1,200  sacks  of  seed  Oats,  and  800  sacks 
of  seed  Potoitos.  The  War  Office  has  provM.  ;1 
facilities  for  the  free  transport  between  England 
and  France,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  relief  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  it  will  be  carried 
and  distributed  by  the  French  Government.  The 
fund  seeks  to  offer  similar  relief  to  all  invaded 
Allied  countries,  and  invites  the  help  of  British 
farmers  in    carrying   out   its   purpose. 

Sugar  Beet  in  East  Anglia  —  Sugar  Beet 
appears  to  be  growing  in  favour  as  a  crop.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  20,000  tons 
of  Beet  (6,000  in  excess  of  previous  years'  con- 
signments) were  dealt  with  in  the  factory  at 
Cantley.  It  is  claimed  that  the  sugar  manu- 
factured at   home   is  superior  to   that   from    the 


►  * 

[Photograph  by  E.  J.  WalliS. 

Fig.  55. — leaf  of  begonia  manicata  crispa. 

(See    p.    145.) 

Continent.  The  fact  that  importation  of  sugar  is 
to  be  reduced  should  act  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  farmer  to  .give  a  trial  to  the  new  crop.  A 
very  small  point,  but  one  which  if  adopted  would 
lead  automatically  to  a  considerable  economy. 
WThy  not  make  the  cubes  of  sugar  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  present  size  ?  For  many,  at  all 
events,  the  standard  lump  is  too  large,  and  is 
wasted  or  used  unnecessarily. 

War  Items.— Mr.  F.  G.  Pratt,  son  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  gardener  at  Clayton  Hall,  Stafford  shire, 
and  late  fruit  foreman  in  the  Hendre  Gardens. 
Monmouth,  has  been  given  a  commission  in  the 
9th  Welsh  Regiment.  Second  Lieutenant  Pratt 
joined  the  5th  South  Wales  Borderers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war. 

Vegetables  in  Germany.— The  sandy  plains 
of  Prussia  produce  large  quantities  of  Aspara- 
gus, much  of  which  is  used  for  canning.  It  is 
reported  that  several  millions  of  tins  prepared 
after  the  last  crop  are  still  unsold,  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  appealing  to  the  Government  to  have 
the  Asparagus  introduced  into  the  diet  in  hospi- 
tals and  messes  on  the  "  no  meat  "  days.    From 


this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  German  consumer 
is  sufficiently  affected  by  the  war  to  be  unable 
to  afford  such  luxuries  as  Asparagus.  It  i6 
curious  to  note  that  maximum  prices  have  been 
fixed  for  other  vegetables  of  which  the  nutritive 
value  is  no  higher. 

Publications  Received.  —  La  Culture 
Moderne.  Par  R.  de  Noter.  (Paris:  Charles 
Amat,  14,  Rue  de  Mezieres. )— Bulletins  Nos.  258 
and  260 — viz.  :  Mealy  Bugs  of  Citrus  Trees 
and  The  Determination  of  Availability  of  Nitro- 
genous Fertilisers  in  Various  California  Soil 
Types  by  Their  Nitrifiability.  (Berkeley,  Cal., 
University  College  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.). — Report  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  California,  1914- 
1915.  —  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska, 
1915.  (Lincoln,  Neb.,  U.S.A.).  —  Technical 
Bulletin  No.  22,  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  Experiment  Station,  Effect  of  Tem- 
perature on  Soil  ;  Special  Bulletin  No.  72, 
Some  Ginseng  Troubles. — Annals  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden,  Vol.  II.,  No.  3. 
September,  1915.  (St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Botanical  Garden.). — Bulletins 
Nos.  404,  405,  406,  407,  408,  and  409  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. — y\z.  :  Inspection  of 
Feeding  Stuffs,  Potato  Spraying  Experiments 
at  Rush,  1914,  Dwarf  Apples,  Blooming  Season 
of  Hardy  Fruits,  Ripening  Dates  and  Length 
of  Season  for  Hardy  Fruits,  and  Germ  Content 
of  Stable  Air  and  its  Effect  upon  the  Germ 
Content  of  Milk  ;  Technical  Bulletins  Nos. 
42,  43,  44  and  45— viz.  :  The  Tree  Crickets 
of  New  York,  Human  Milk,  Ascochyta  clema- 
tidina  :  the  Cause  of  Stem-Rot  and  Leaf-Spot 
of  Clematis,  and  Inheritance  of  Certain  Cha- 
racters of  Grapes. — Thirty-Eighth  Report  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  the  year  1914.  (Hartford,  published  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  1915.). — Report  on  the 
Field  Trials  on  the  College  Farms  in  1915.  By 
John  Dunlop,  B.Sc.  (Midland  Agricultural  and 
Dairy  College,  Kingston  -  on  -  Soar.)  —  Orchid 
Awards,  1S59-1915.  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
(London:  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  5s. — 
In  a  College  Garden.  By  Viscountess  Wolseley. 
(London:  John  Murray,  50a,  Albemarle  Street.) 
Price  6s.  net. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 


Three  large  flower-shows  will  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  the  coming  spring.  The  largest 
and  most  important  opens  in  Philadelpliia 
on  March  25,  and  closes  April  2.  About  20,000 
dollars  are  offered  in  prizes.  The  schedule  is 
very  comprehensive,  distinct  classes  being 
provided  for  professional  gardeners  and  commer- 
cial growers.  While  all  plants  will  be  staged  on 
the  opening  day,  there  are  special  days  set  aside 
for  Roses,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  and  other 
flowers.  This  exhibition  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  imposing  yet  held  in  America.  It  is  being 
arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  the  leading  commercial 
horticultural  organisation,  assisted  by  the  Rose, 
Carnation,  and  other  kindred  societies.  These 
National  shows  are  held  triennially,  previous 
successful  ones  having  taken  place  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  New  York. 

New  York  will  hold  an  "International" 
flower  show  from  April  5  to  12  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  at  which  15,000  dollars  are  offered 
in  prizes.  Special  features  here  will  be  Rose 
Gardens  and  Rock  Gardens.  The  last-named 
type  of  gardening  is  at  last  coming  very  much  to 
the  fore.  Many  of  your  fine  Alpines  are  im- 
possible owing  to  our  varied  summer,  but  there 
are,  nevertheless,  other  plants  available  which 
do  splendidly. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  twelve  exhibitions  in  Boston  in  1916,  more 
than  New  York  and  Philadelphia  combined.  The 
most  important  on«  comes  in  the  middle  of  May, 
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when  considerable  material  unavailable  at  the 
earlier  shows  can  be  had.  Six  thousand  dollars 
are  offered  in  prizes  at  this  show.  Rock 
Gardens,  Rhododendrons,  Orchids,  Roses,  and 
late  Tulips  will  be  a  few  of  the  leading  attrac- 
tions. 

The  horticultural  trade,  on  which  the  great 
European  war  a  year  ago  had  a  very 
unfavourable  effect,  has  now  practically  re- 
covered. We  shall  no  dtoubt  feel  its  effects 
again  later,  but  meantime  business  in  plants,  cut 
flowers  and  landscape  gardening  is  remarkably 
good. 

The  various  special  horticultural  organisations 
had  a  generally  successful  year  in  1915.  The 
largest  of  these,  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
now  has  2,000  members,  with  a  Scotchman, 
David  McRorie,  of  San  Francisco,  at  its  head. 
The  American  Carnation  Society  is  the  most 
energetic  of  the  societies  devoted  to  special 
flowers.  It  held,  a  very  successful  show  and  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  January.  The 
American  Rose  Society,  Chrysanthemum  Society 
of  America,  the  American  Sweet  Pea  Society,  and 
American  Paeony  Society,  are  all  doing  good 
work,  but  their  membership  is  pitifully  small  for 
such  a  country  as  this.  The  more  recently 
formed  Gladiolus  and  Dahlia  societies  have 
started   off   with   a  good   membership. 

The  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  an  or- 
ganisation similar  to  the  British  Gardeners'  As- 
sociation, has  been  in  existence  a  little  over  four 
years.  It  had  a  membership  of  1,000  on  JanuaTy 
1,  and  is  hoping  to  add  500  new  members  in 
1916.  This  organisation  looks  after  the  interests 
of  the  private  gardeners.  It".  A".  Craig,  Brook- 
line,   Mass.,  U.S.A. 


THE     ROSARY. 


ROSE  PRINCE  DE  BULGARJE. 

According  to  the  Revue  Horthole  (February, 
1916),  M.  Forestier  has  solved,  in  an  elegant 
manner,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  names 
such  as  the  ajbove,  which  was  given  in  honour 
of  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  now  no  longer 
honoured.  Prince  de  Bulgarie  has  been  de- 
posed from  his  plow  in  the  roseraie  de  Bagatelle. 
and  Madame    Marcel    Delauney     reigns  in   his 


ROSA  GIGANTEA,  COLLETT  M.S.,  AND 
ROSE  FORTUNES  YELLOW. 
Some  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  this 
interesting  Rose  (see  p.  314,  May  11,  1912). 
and  now  that  it  has  been  flowered  not 
only  ait  Kew,  but  by  more  than  one 
amateur,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  i6  near 
at  hand  when  it  may  be  made  use  of  by  the 
hybridiser.  Until  recently  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  had  only  been  flowered  in  this 
country  under  glass,  but  I  am  told  that  one  of 
our  most  capable  amateur  rosarians  succeeded  in 
flowering  it  some  years  ago,  I  think  in  Kent, 
against  the  wall  of  a  greenhouse  in  the  open  air. 
However  this  may  be,  Rosa  gigantea  is  too  rank  a 
grower  to  be  likely  to  be  of  much  value  itself  in 
English  gardens,  and  it  is  to  hybrids  from  it 
that  we  should  look  for  progress.  It  was  first 
found  by  Dr.  Watt  in  1882,  at  Manipur,  and 
afterwards  was  discovered  by  General  Sir  Hemy 
Collett  in  the  Shan  Hills,  between  Burmah  and 
Siam,  in  1888.  Shortly  after,  the  first  specimens 
were  sent  to  Europe,  through  the  agency  of  Sir 
David  Prain.  Prof.  Crepin  wrote  of  it  :— 
"  General  Collett's  discovery  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  naturalists  and  ama- 
teur rosarians.  If  its  introduction  and  cul- 
tivation in  Europe  is  effected,  R.  gigantea  will 
enrich  the  collections  of  beautiful  forms  by  its 
enormous  corolla  and  fine  foliage.  Moreover,  by 
crossing  it  with  other  species,  it  will  become  the 
source  of  hybrid  productions,  probably  superior 
to  those  of  R.   indica." 


The  latter  part  of  this  prophecy  has  yet  to  be 
realised,  but  it  is  probable  that  we  already  pos- 
sees  one  derivative  or  connection  of  R.  gigan- 
tea in  Fortune's  Yellow  (see  supplementary  illus- 
tiratiion,  May  16,  1903),  a  Rose  of  great  beauty, 
which,  like  R.  gigantea,  seems  to  require  as  a 
condition  of  its  flowering  some  protection,  abso- 
lute freedom  of  growth,  and  not  too  rich  a  soil. 

Prof.  Crepin  immediately  recognised  R.  gigantea 
as   a  distinct  species,  distinguishing   it   from   R. 
indica,  with  which  it  has  some  affinity,  (1)  by  its 
inflorescence,  which  is  usually  solitary,  while  that 
of  indica  is   usually   many   flowered  ;    (2)   by    its 
outer   sepals    being    entire,    usually    without    ap- 
pendages;  (3)   by  its  flowers,    which  are  several 
times  larger  than  those  of  indica  (5  or  6   inches 
across),  and  pure  white;  and   (4)  by  its  unarmed 
flowering  branches.     He  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
Fortune's  Yellow  presents  many  points  of  resem- 
blance   with   the  Rose  of  the  Shan   Hill6.     Like 
it,  Fortune's  Yellow  is  of  climbing  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  its  buds  and  sepals  are  similar.     On 
the  other  hand,  its   flowers  and   foliage  are   less 
ample     and    its    stems     are     strongly     thorned. 
Writing  again  on  the  subject  a  few  years  later, 
he  stated  that  further  study  had  made  him  think 
the   affinity    between    the     two    Roses      was    yet 
closer,  and  that  in  the  future  it  might  be  found 
possible  to    unite   them    under   the  same  specific 
name.     It  is  rather  curious  that  before  this   M. 
Germain  St.  Pierre  contributed  an  article  on  the 
subject   of   Fortune's    Yellow  to  the  Journal  des 
Roses   (1882,   p.    175).     This  Rose   evidently   per- 
plexed him   somewhat,  and   he   regrets   that  the 
single  form  of   the  Rose   was  unknown,  but  con- 
cludes that  it  ought   to   be   regarded   as  distinct 
from   others   in   cultivation,    and    as    probably    a 
true    species.     He   proposed    for   it   the   name   of 
Rosa  amabilis,  a  name,  however,  which  has  not 
been    generally    adopted.        Messrs.    Jamain   and 
Forney  take  the  same  view  of  the  distinct  charac- 
ter of  this  Rose,  calling   it  Rcsa   lutea  Fortunei. 
There  can  be   little  question   that  it  has  proved 
something  of  a  puzzle  to   those  who  have  given 
attention  to  it.     The  majority  of  catalogues,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  include 
it  among  the  Noisettes,  but  I   think  that  no  one 
who  has   regarded    its  foliage,   or  considered   the 
character  of  its  sharp  and  hooked   thorns,  would 
seriously  place  it  here,  even  if  the  single  period 
of  flowering  could   be  overlooked.     Shirley    Hib- 
berd   was  disposed   to  connect   Fortune's    Yellow 
with  the  sempervirens  group,  while  Lord  Brown- 
low  and   Miss  Kingsley  prefer  to  connect  it  with 
the    Banksiae.    relying    chiefly    perhaps    on    the 
method   of  the  inflorescence,   which   is  borne  on 
small   stalks    growing    from    the    laterals    of    the 
second  year.     It  is  perhaps  partly  because  of  this 
habit  of  flowering  that  it  is  somewhat  unpopular. 
and  is  thought,  even  when  otherwise  doing  well 
in  this  country,    to    be  shy  in  flowering,   for   if 
pruned   like    a    Noisette     the     result   is   failure. 
Pruning   in   the  ordinary   sense  should  never  be 
attempted. 

Fortune's  Yellow  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  China  in  the  year  1845  by  the 
traveller,  Robert  Fortune,  who,  among  many 
other  achievements,  first  procured  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Tea  Plant  into  India.  When  doing 
well  it  produces  long  and  straggling  growths, 
which  bear  many  loosely  shaped  flowers  of  shades 
of  yellow  and  buff,  curiously  flaked  with  coppery- 
pink.  It  is  probably  better  known  in  the  Riviera 
than  in  this  ooumtTy,  where,  being  a  very  early 
Rose  to  flower,  it  doubtless  appreciates  the  pro- 
tection   of   a   glass-house. 

If,  as  above  suggested.  Fortune's  Yellow  is  con- 
nected with  Rosa  gigantea,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  of  hybrid  origin,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  double  Banksian  may  be  among  its  ascend- 
ants ;  but,  if  so,  whence  did  Fortune's  Yellow 
obtain  the  thorns  which  are  so  marked  a  feature 
of  this  Rose?  R.  Banksia  is  practically  unarmed. 
It  would  seem  that  a  series  of  experiments  in 
hybridising  from  R.  gigantea  might  prove  of  great 
interest. 


Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  characters  of 
R.  gigantea  above  referred  to,  it  would  seem 
that  the  solitary  inflorescence  is  not  quite  con- 
stant, and  one  of  Dr.  Watt's  original  specimens 
had  three  flowers,  while  in  the  matter  of  colour 
further  research  may  show  variation,  and  it  is 
said  that  plants  with  pink  flowers  have  already 
been  noticed.  If  this  is  so,  definite  reports  will 
doubtless  be   furnished  later.      White  Rose. 


THE  MARKET  FRUIT  CARDEN. 

A  more  unpleasant  month  than  February,  or 
one  more  hindering  to  work  on  the  land,  was 
probably  never  experienced  in  this  country.  In 
my  district  rain  or  snow  fell  on  22  out  of  the 
29  days,  the  total  measurement  of  rain  and 
melted  snow  being  4.67  inches,  or  about  double 
the  average  for  February.  Frost  occurred  on 
ten  nights,  the  most  severe  being  10  degrees,  7  to 
9  degrees  having  been  recorded  on  three  other 
occasions.  Premature  vegetation  was  checked 
to  some  extent,  but  still  fruit  buds  were  a  little 
more  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  month  than 
at  the  beginning.  The  amount  of  snow  was  the 
greatest  experienced  in  any  one  of  the  fifteen 
previous  winters  of  my  residence  in  my  present 
place,  and  the  snow  remained  longer  on  the 
ground.  On  the  morning  .before  the  thaw  began 
fche  depth  was  5  inches  on  the  level  ground,  the 
greatest'  I  have  ever  measured. 

Birds  and  Buds. 
No   bud-eating   by   birds    on    Plum   trees   had 
occurred  up  to  February  21,   the  day  before  the 
snowy  and   frosty  period   set   in.     It  wa6  hoped 
that  the  season  might  be  exempt  from  this  form 
of  fruit  destruction,  as   there   were  only  two  or 
three  bullfinches  noticed.    On  the  25th,  however, 
a    slight    attack    was    noticed    on    the     variety 
Monarch    near   a    hedge    in    two  orchards,    which 
increased    in     a     day     or    two.        The    weather 
prohibited     spraying     until     the     28th,      when 
snow     and     rain     held     off     for     half     a     day. 
Lime-sulphur     of     winter     strength     was     then 
applied    to    a    portion  of  the  Monarch    Plums ; 
but      rain       followed     before       the     stuff      hod 
dried  on  the  trees,  and  all  had  to  be  done  again, 
with  the   rest   of  the  trees  on  the  next  oppor- 
tunity.      Even    then    rain    held    off    only    long 
enough  to  allow  of  the  stuff  drying  on  a  portion 
of  the  trees,  and   this  is   only  one  of  numerous 
examples  of    the    waste  of   time  and  money    in 
spraying.     However,  there  seems  reason  to  hope 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  enough  lime-sul- 
phur has   remained  on   the  buds,    as  a  rule,  to 
disgust  the   birds,   at  least   in    the   part  of  the 
orchard  attacked,  to  a  considerable  extent.     On 
the  last  day  of  spraying  an   examination  of  the 
ground    around   trees    in   the    outside   row    was 
made,  bud  scales  scattered  on  the  surface  being 
stamped    in.       On     some     following     days     the 
examination   was    repeated,    and    no    fresh    bud 
scales  were   found.      If    much   more    rain  should 
occur,   it  is  to    be  feared  that  the   attack  will 
be   recommenced.      In   any    case,    it   seems  that 
the  birds  have  only  been  driven   from  Monarch 
to  Czare,   which  have  now  been  sprayed.     As  a 
rule,    no   varieties     other    than    Monarch,    Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Greengage,  and  other  choice  Plums 
grown  only  for  home  use,  are  attacked  by  birds 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  and,   as   all  varieties 
were  sprayed  last  year,   it  was  not  intended   to 
spray  Czars.   Early   Rivers,   Victoria,  President, 
Gisbome's  Black  Diamond,  or  Belle  de  Louvain 
this  season.       The    trunks   and  branches  of   the 
trees    are    almost     free    from     moss,     spraying 
once      in       two       years      being       sufficient     to 
keep      them      fairly        clean ;        and       spraying 
big   trees  with  lime-sulphur   of  winter  strength 
(3^  gallons  to   40   gallons  of    water)   at  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  the  materials  is  expensive  work. 
So  far  as  clear  evidence  enables  me  to  decide, 
bullfinches  are  the  only  birds  which  eat  my  Plum 
buds.       Chaffinches    and    tits    have    been    6hot 
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occasionally  for  investigation,  but  no  bud6  were 
found  in  their  gizzards. 

Further  Search  for  Aphis  Eggs. 

Since  my  last  set  of  notes  was  written,  search 
has  again  been  made  for  aphis  eggs  on  Plums 
and  Apple  trees,  with  a  negative  result.  On 
March  1  several  trees  of  every  variety  in  my 
oldest  orchard  of  Plums  were  examined  with  a 
lens,  trunks,  main  branches,  crotches  of 
smaH  tranches,  and  fruit  spure  being  in- 
spected. Not  a  single  aphis  egg  or  aphis 
was  found.  The  same  result  occurred  in  part 
of  an  orchard  of  Apples.  Moreover,  acting  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  on  page  119, 
hedgerows  and  shelter  trees  around  the  orchards 
were  also  examined,  again  with  a  negative 
result.  The  trees  and  shrubs  examined  included 
the  Ash,  Oak,  Willow,  Maple,  Elder,  Wild  Plum, 
Blackthorn,  Whitethorn,  Hazel,  Privet,  Black- 
berry and  Mirobalan.  A  few  Docks  dn  a  grass 
roadway  were  also  included,  some  being  noticed 
in  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  orchards.  No 
Thistles,  except  some  just  out  of  the  ground, 
which  were  not  in  existence  in  the  egg-laying 
season,  are  to  be  found  in  the  orchards, 
and  those  in  the  hedges  are  withered. 
Some  Black  Poplars  grown  as  a  wind  break 
at  the  bottom  of  one  orchard  have  not 
been  yet  examined.  If  they  commonly  have 
aphis  eggs  upon  them,  as  Mr.  Smith  states,  they 
should  not  be  planted  for  shelter  trees,  as  they 
often  are.  Nearly  all  my  wind-breaks  are 
composed  of  Cupressus  or  Austrian  Pine  trees, 
various  shrubs,  behind  them  in  the  original 
hedges,  composing  the  lower  shelter.  Since 
making  the  examination  I  have  found  three 
aphides  in  the  Plum  Orchard,  each  between  two 
fruit  buds,  touching  each  other.  All  three  were 
dead,  probably  having  been  killed  by  the  recent 
frosts.  Over  a  hundred  double  buds  on  a  dozen 
trees  were  examined  in  finding  the  three  insects, 
which  were  all  on  one  tree.  In  many  cases  one 
bud  out  of  a  couple  was  broken  off  accidentally 
in  the  search.  In  a  younger  orchard  five  dead 
aphides  between  couples  of  fruit  buds  have  been 
found  in  a  more  prolonged  search  than  was  made 
in  the  older  orchard.  Further  hunts  will  have 
been  carried  out  before  these  notes  are  published, 
and  I  may  have  something  to  say  presently  on 
the  results  forthcoming.     Southern   Grower. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  NOVICE    VIII. 


Precocious  spring  has  had  a  severe  snub,  and 
the  early-flowering  plants  are  now  hidden  be- 
neath a  foot  of  snow.  Although  the  frost  has 
not  been  severe  here  in  the  south,  gardens  are 
like  to  suffer.  Chief  among  the  ill-effects  of  the 
heavy  snowfall,  so  far  as  the  gardener  i6  con- 
cerned, is  the  probability  of  a  belated  seed-time. 
The  soil  of  the  garden  was  still  on  the  wet  side 
■when  the  snow  began  to  fall,  and  some  weeks 
must  elapse  before  the  ground  is  ready  for  seed- 
sowing.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
seed  already  sown  is  affeoted  or  not.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  snow  will  doubtless  screen  the  seed 
from  frost,  but  the  excessive  wetness  of  the  soil 
may  cause  the  young  seedlings  to  rot.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  autumn-sown  Peas,  which  had  been 
tempted  by  the  warmth  of  January  to  begin  to 
grow,  will  presently  rot  off  at  the  collar.  This 
prospect  is  particularly  annoying  for  me,  since 
I  had  planned  and  begun  to  put  into  execution 
a  fairly  elaborate  experiment,  the  object  of  which 
waa  to  determine  the  difference  of  earliness 
between  autumn  and  spring-sown  Peas  of  known, 
early  varieties.  In  previous  years  my  experience 
has  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  autumn-sown 
Peas  give  a  poorer  crop,  and  are  little,  if  at  all 
earlier,  than  those  sown  in  spring.  I  know  that 
this  is  not  in  conformity  with  many  more  experi- 
enced gardeners.     Yet  so  for  a  number  of  years  it 


has  appeared  to  me.  The  soil  in  which  I  grow 
— or  attempt  to  grow — the  autumn-sown  Peas  is 
light  and  well-drained,  and  yet  it  nearly  always 
happens  that  the  Peas  which  have  been  in  the 
ground  in  the  winter  show  signs  of  distress  in 
the  spring.  Moderately  low  temperature,  7°  to 
8°  of  frost,  does  not  seem  to  affect  them  ad- 
versely ;  but  they  suffer,  apparently,  from  two 
causes.  One  is  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  which 
causes  the  seedlings  to  go  off  at  the  collar ;  the 
other  is  the  occasional,  strong  south-westerly 
wind  which,  although  it  be  not  cold,  nips  the 
plant  at  the  ground  level,  'so  that  it  withers  and 
dies. 

I  have  adopted  6undry  expedients  to  prevent 
the  damage  from  excessive  wet,  sowing,  for  ex- 
ample, on  ridges  raised  at  the  bottom  of  a  fairly 
deep  furrow ;  but  even  in  the  most  successful 
years,  when  practically  all  my  winter-sown 
Peas  have  survived,  I  have  never  been  satisfied 
that  the  crop  they  yielded,  was  either  earlier  or 
so  large  as  that  provided  by  similar  varieties 
sown  early  in  spring.  I  wish  that  someone  of 
ripe  experience  would  tell  me  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  show  me  how  to  succeed.  In  the  meantime, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  roots  of  Peas 
are  somewhat  delicate  things,  requiring  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  water. 

I  have  always  had  a  penchant  for  trying 
"  fools'  experiments,"  as  Darwin  used  to 
call  those  experiments  which  prim  minds 
would  never  entertain,  and  this  year  the 
experiment  of  that  sort  which  I  undertook 
was  that  of  sowing  Mustard  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary on  a  part  of  the  kitchen  garden  reserved 
for  late  crops.  The  gardener  did  not  like  it,  and 
urged  that  to  sow  the  seed  in  6in.  drills  would 
be  a  long  job.  So  we  compromised,  and  it  was 
raked  in  deeply.  Not  without  some  satisfaction 
did  he  point  out  to  me  a  few  days  later  that  the 
birds  had  been  at  it ;  and,  sure  enough,  they  had, 
although,  thanks  to  the  thick  sowing,  they  could 
not  have  taken  it  all.  This  depredation  was  a 
surprise  to  me,  f»r  I  thought  that  one  great 
advantage  of  Mustard  over  Vetches  as  a  crop  for 
green  manuring  was  that  birds,  though  they  took 
the  Vetch  seed,  left  the  Mustard  alone.  I  saw  a 
striking  example  of  this  last  autumn  at  Wisley. 
Half  of  one  patch  in  the  vegetable  quarters  was 
sown  with  Mustard  and  the  other  half  with  (I 
think)  Vetches.  The  seed  of  the  Vetch  was 
taken,  and  that  of  the  Mustard  left.  So  much  so 
that  later  in  the  year  the  Vetch  half  was  Bare 
and  the  Mustard  half  covered  with  a  fine  stand 
of  plant,  which  was  subsequently  dug  in.  Per- 
haps the  'herds  took  the  Mustard  dn  winter  for 
medicinal  purposes  ! 

Whether  the  remains  of  my  winter-sown  Mus- 
tard seed  will  grow,  and  whether  it  will  give  me 
a  crop  worth  the  digging  in,  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
but  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  knowledgeable 
in  such  matters  might  set  to  work  to  discover  a 
hardy,  damp-resistant,  quick-growing,  potash-col- 
lecting, bird-repelling  weed,  which  might  be 
sown  'in  our  kitchen  gardens  an  late  autumn 
and  dug  in  as  green  manure  in  the  spring.  The 
trouble,  of  course,  is  that  dn  spring  there  is  so 
much  to  do. 

The  fertilising  value  of  snow  is  a  theme  on 
which  I  have  heard  not  a  few  good  gardeners 
descant,  and  I  am  no  longer  young  enough  to 
dismiss  their  views  merely  because  I  cannot  ex- 
plain them.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  as  the 
inner  surface  of  the  snow  mantle  melts  the  water 
finds  its  way  into  the  depths  of  the  soil,  and, 
held  there  by  surface  tension  of  the  partdoles. 
forms  a  great  reservoir  of  available  water  for  the 
growth  of  plants  in  spring  and  summer !  The 
text-books  tell  us  that  the  great  Russian  wheat 
fields  of  the  south  owe  their  fertility  to  the  snow, 
which  covers  them  for  all  the  winter  months, 
and  that  these  snows  supply  all  the  water  for  the 
growing  period.  Rain  is  rough  and  much  is 
wasted ;  but  the  water  from  melting  snow  is 
pervasive,  and  wets  the  soil  for  a  srreat  depth  ! 
A.  N. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do    not    hold    themselves   responsible    for 
the   opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Hardiness   of   Primula  malacoides.— The 

statement  iby  R.  F.  G.  at  the  end  of  his 
entertaining  note  on  Primula  malacoides  on 
p.  119  ds  hardly  correct.  I  have  had  half-a- 
dozen  plants  growing  in  5-inch  pots  for  nine 
months,  and  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  as 
also  are  similar  plants  in  other  gardens  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  plants  "  go  wrong  at  the  base  im- 
mediately "  they  are  placed  in  pots  larger  than 
4  inches,  this  must  be  due  to  some  cultural 
error ;  either  potting  too  deeply,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  •over-watering.  As  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  this  plant,  I  recently  saw  a  few  speci- 
mens in  a  flower  border  near  Sandwich,  but  they 
were  "  sere  and  yellow  in  the  leaf,"  and  I 
expect  the  wet  snow  of  the  past  week,  when 
the  daily  press  reported  that  there  were  2  feet 
of  snow  in  Sandwich,  has  put  them  out  of  their 
misery.  There  is  a  fairly  widespread  impres- 
sion that  P.  malacoides  will  cause  skin  irrita- 
tion, but  I  cannot  find  any  reliable  instance, 
and  imagine  that  it  must  be  due  to  confusing 
the  species  with  Primula  obconica.  A  C  Bart- 
I'  tt. 

The     Prolificacy    of     Leeks. -In    an    odd 

corner,  some  overlooked  Leeks  produced  flower, 
some  pink  and  some  white.  In  November,  the 
weight  of  the  seed  capsules  bent  down  the  heads 
tail  they  rested  on  the  wet  soil.  One  plant  in  par- 
ticular  attracted  my  attention,  as  a  shock  of 
green  hair-like  growths  was  sprouting  from  the 
heads  of  the  seed  capsules.  On  examining  it, 
I  found  that  a  mass  of  bulbils  had  formed  at 
the  junction  of  the  stem  and  the  foot-stalks  of 
the  capsules,  from  which  this  hair-like  growth 
was  springing,  while  from  the  capsules"  them- 
selves still  smaller  bulbils  were  sprouting  and  fall- 
ing out.  Finally,  the  plant  had  reproduced  itself 
at  the  root  by  quite  a  number  of  strong  young 
ones.  These  were  taken  up  and  planted  in 
the  usual  way,  and  are  now  nice  large  speci- 
mens. The  heads  of  bulbils  and  seed  pods  were 
placed  in  a  box  of  damp  grit  in  a  cold  house, 
so  that  their  growth  could  be  watched,  and  now 
—February  25— there  are  thousands  of  vouii" 
plants  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  merest 
babes  to  fine  strong  ones  about  8-10  inches  high, 
ready  to  plant  out  when  weather  permits.  This 
wonderful  fertility  of  Leeks  may  be  well  known, 
but  it  was  new  to  me,  and  in  these  days,  when 
time  and  labour  must  be  saved,  it  is  a  great 
gain  to  leave  a  few  plants  in  situ  to  re- 
produce themselves  thus  early.  In  the  specimens 
where  this  prolification  occurred  the  stems  were 
still  green,  and  also  the  foot-stalks  of  the  seed- 
capsules.      Western   Wight. 

Frost  and  the  Plants'  Awakeninq.-D  is 

not  improbable  that  many  readers  of  the  (rar- 
deners'  Chronicle  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
sharing  with  A.  A.  P.  the  satisfaction  he  seems 
to  find  in  the  doctrine  of  mnemies  which  he  puts 
forward  to  explain  the  response  of  plants  to 
seasonal  changes.  The  fact  is  that  the  mnemies 
hypothesis  affords,  and  can  afford,  no  explana- 
tion at  all.  It  is  merely  a  pseudo-psychological 
way  of  rather  crudely  describing,  in  a  not  very 
accurate  fashion,  what  actually  happens.  Even  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  plants  have  "memory" 
at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a 
quality  would  present  a  real  parallel  with  that 
exhibited  by  creatures  possessed  of  a  specialised 
nervous  system.  And  even  if  it  could  be  proved, 
we  should  still  be  no  nearer  the  goal  of  an 
explanation.  The  attempt  to  explain  a  phe- 
nomenon in  terms  of  psychology  is  really 
to  avoid  explanation  altogether,  and  even  in  our- 
selves we  have  no  clear  idea  as  to  what  memory 
is,  though  we  are  sure  that  it  is  dependent  on 
the  physical  stuff  of  which  the  nervous  system 
is  composed.  Experience  shows  the  only  path 
towards  the  interpretation  of  these  things  which 
has  up  to  the  present  time  been  useful  to  fol- 
low, lies  in  the  region  of  chemistry  and:  physics. 
We  only  delude  ourselves  and  go  astray  in  fol- 
lowing will-o'-the-wisps  such  as  mnemies  and 
all  other  such  intangible  hypotheses.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  explain  most  things  at  present — they 
are  too  complicated — but  we  are  making  some 
headway  on  the   lines  just  indicated.      We   are 
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beginning  to  realise  that  species  do  differ  in 
chemical  properties,  and,  to  take  A.  A.  P.'s 
example,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
English  .and  Siberian  Crabs  would  do  otherwise 
than  exhibit  different  responses  to  identical 
temperature  stimuli,  at  any  rate  within  certain 
limits.  What  i6  wanted  is  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic accumulation  of  facts,  such  as  those 
contributed  by  Mr.  Brotherston  in  his  interest- 
ing letter  on  this  subject.  It  is  already  known, 
for  example,  that  temperature  plays  a  consider- 
able part  in  leading  to  alteration  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  reserves  of  food  stored  up 
m  hibernating  organs,  and  that  the  substances 
thus  produced  start  other  changes,  the  exact 
sequence  or  nature  of  which  is  influenced  by 
physical  conditions.    'It  is  in  the  study  of  these 


rather  contradictory  statements  are,  however, 
made.  Let  me  quote:  "The  fruit  and  market 
garden  holding  is  recognised  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  most  suitable  for  men  with  little  or  no 
preview  experience  of  agriculture;  (a)  it  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  larger  return  per  acre 
than  other  types  of  cultivation."  Well,  if  this 
means  anything,  it  certainly  means  that  the  men 
who  secure  the  greatest  return  per  acre  need  the 
least  experience.  The  natural  inference,  there- 
fore, is  that  at  a  time  when  the  necessity  for 
increased  home  production  of  food  supplies  is 
being  preached  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  the  bulk  of  the  land  ought 
to  be  given  over  to  fruit  and  market  gardening — 
in  other  words,  to  horticulture.  Xow  let  us  turn 
to    the    recommendations    under    the    heading    of 


vigorously  preached  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
in  this  country  we  have  horticulturists  quite 
capable  of  directing  fruit  and  market  gardening 
colonies  for  considerably  less  than  £500  a  year 
and  house.  Unless  further  information  is  given 
on  the  salary  question,  the  public  generally,  and 
horticulturists  in  particular,  will  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  scheme  will  be  more  success- 
ful in  providing  "golden  billets"  for  agricul- 
turists than  profitable  settlements  for  sailors  and 
soldiers.     Horticulturist. 

Primula   malacoides  as  a  Cut  Flower.— 

I  do  not  know  whether  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  wonderful  lasting  qualities  of  cut 
flowers  of  this  Primula.  A  bunch  of  a  particu- 
larly good    form   was  given   me  nearly  a   month 


reactions  that  the  promise  of  progress  lies. 
J.  B.  F. 

Land    Settlement     for    Sailors    and 

Soldiers.  I  connection  with  the  above  subject, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  .into  the  maitter  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. The  scheme  outlined  seems  to  be  admirable 
in  many  respects,  and,  although  it  has  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  criticism,  I  am  convinced  that 
by  adopting  the  "  colony  system  "  and  providing 
business  organisation  and  co-operative  market- 
ing the  whole  scheme  will  make  a  strong  bid 
for  success,  provided  the  cultural  work  is  well 
done.  I  say  this  after  having  given  such  matters 
much  thought  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
after  having  had  considerable  experience,  of  the 
waste  going  on  through  lack  of  co-operation.  In 
connection    with    "Types    of    Holdings,"   some 


Fig.    56. — obontioda    joan    fowler's    variety. 
(See  Awards  by  the  Orchid  Committee,   p.   150.) 

"  Provision  of  Expert  Guidance."  '  Here  it  is 
recommended  that  there  should  be  a  resident 
director  (at  a  salary  of  £500  a  year,  with  house), 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  fruit  or  market  garden 
colony,  a  horticultural  instructor  at  £120  a  year, 
with  house.  A  good  deal  of  further  information 
is  necessary  in  regard  to  this  great  disparity  of 
salary,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  scheme  will  depend  upon  the 
work  of  the  horticulturist.  Xo  matter  how  good 
the  business  organisation  may  be,  unless  the 
land  is  made  to  yield  the  fullest  possible  return 
the  whole  scheme  is  doomed  to  failure  ;  yet  the 
man  upon  whose  shoulders  will  fall  this  respon- 
sibility is  to  receive  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
salary  of  the  director.  There  is  certainly  a  good 
deal  of  explanation  needed  in  regard  to  this 
point,   and  at     a.    time   when   economy   is   being 
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ago,  and  was  placed  in  a  vase  in  the  living-room, 
so  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  just  appeared 
between  the  bronzy  leaves  of  a  branch  of  a  Ber- 
beris.  To-day  the  flowers  are  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  put  in  the  vase.  I  should  add  that 
the  room  is  lit  by  electric  light,  comfortably 
warm,  and  generally  in  evening  thick  with 
tobacco  .smoke.     A.,  March  S,   1916. 


•«•  New  Postal  Rates. — Contributors  and 
correspondents  are  reminded  iliat  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  came  into  operation  on 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
must  not  weigh  more  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ^d.  every  two  ounces. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

March  7. — The  wintry  weather  which  pre- 
vailed on  Tuesday  last  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  fortnightly  show.  Many  exhibitors 
were  forced  at  the  last  moment  to  cancel  their 
entries,  and  only  the  most  intrepid  visitors 
braved  the  elements  in  order  to  put  in.  an  ap- 
pearance. There  were  fewer  entries  in  all  sec- 
tions than  is  usual  at  a  March  meeting. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one 
FirstjClass  Certificate,  and  two  Awards  of  Merit 
to  new  varieties,  as  well  as  four  medals  to  col- 
lections. 

The  Floral  Committee  made  no  award  to 
a  novelty,  and  in  this  section  the  medals  for 
groups  numbered  only  fourteen,  the  highest 
award  being  the  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  sat  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  and  awarded  three  medals  to  collec- 
tions. 


Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  brought  fine  plants 
of  his  grandiflorum  type  of  Shortia  uniflora,  in- 
cluding several  seedlings  of  merit,  intended  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  Committee  for  award. 
We  much  regret  that,  owing  to  an  accident  in 
transit,  through  the  horse  slipping  on  the  frosty 
road,  the  plants  arrived  after  the  Committee 
had  risen.  The  finest  of  the  novelties  were  Amos 
Penry,  a  big  bloom,  ai  regular  shape,  and  pale, 
clleair  rose  in,  colour ;  and  superba,  deep  rose-pink. 

Groups. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Coverut 
Garden,  for  hardy  flowers,  including  a  num- 
ber of  bulbous  plaints.  This  was  a  dainty 
and  pleasing  exhibit,  the  use  oif  dwairf  Japanese 
Conifers  as  a  background  serving  admirably 
the  purpose  to  which  they  were  appointed. 
The  flowers  included  the  beautiful  Glad- 
stone variety  of  Crocus  vermis,  chaimuing 
little  plants  of  Narcissus  minimus,  and  the  fine 
Saxifrages   oppositifolia   major    and    Burseriana 


Fig.   57. — odontoglossum  the  czar. 
(See  Awards  by  the  Orchid  Committee.) 


The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  mode  no 
award  of  any  nature. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture  room, 
Da-.  Horne  delivered  an  address  on  "  Plant 
Diseases." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  Bain,  W.  A.  Bilney,  G.  Reuthe, 
W.  G.  Baker,  John  Heal,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  Dick- 
son, J.  Dixon,  A.  Turner,  H.  Cowley,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  Sydney  Morris,  R.  W.  Wallace,  and 
W.  J.  Bean. 

Novelties. 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  showed  Ibo- 
pyn-um  gTandiflorum  (see  fig.  32,  p.  77),  a  small 
plant  from  China,  with  scapes  about  2^  inches 
high,  bearing  lidao- coloured  flowers,  about  ^  inch 
iw|ide,  and  somewhat  like  .those  of  Anemone 
nemeTosa.  The  small,  compact  tuft  of  compound 
leaves,  each  not  more  than  1  inch  long,  reminded 
us  of  a  Coirydalis. 


major.  To-  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Go., 
Raynes  Park,  for  Cyclamen  latifolium  in  rows 
of  named  varieties.  This  collection  served  to 
demonstrate  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  this  popular  greenhouse 
flower,  not  jpnly  in  the  direction  of  a  wide  range 
of  colours,  but  also  in  the  variegation  of  the 
leaves.  One  of  the  varieties  shown  was  St. 
George,  a  very  fine  plant  in  excellent!  condition. 
The  variety  formed  the  subject  of  a  coloured 
plate  which  was  issued  as  a  supplementary  illus- 
tration to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  Decem- 
iber  20,  1913;  it  gained  the  R.H.S.,  Award  of 
Merit  mainly  for  its  decorative  foliage.  Other 
notable  varieties  were  Queen  Mary,  Crimson 
Queen,  Charming  Bride  (white)',  and  Brilliant. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Hpghgate,  for 
Carnations,  Alpine  plants  and  forced  shrubs. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Carnations 
was  Mrs.  Lucy  Mackiiranom ,  a  well-formed, 
fragrant  floiwer,  oif  intense  red  colour.  Mr. 
Elisha    J.     Hicks,    Twyford,     Berkshire,     for 


Roses.  The  beautiful  crimson  single  variety 
Queen  Mary,  'bordered  by  a  row  of  the  white 
drwarf  Polyontha  Rose  Jeanne  d'Arc,  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  /group,  and  on  either  side  were 
masses  of  Mine.  Edouard  Herriot  and  the 
silvery-pink  H.T.  variety  Mrs.  George  Nor- 
wood. Miscellaneous  blooms  in  boxes  were  ar- 
ranged along  the  front,  and  gave  a  finish  to  the 
display.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  for 
Roses,  the  best  varieties  being  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
a  climbing  Rose,  with  blooms  of  glowing  pink, 
George  Dickson,  rich  cnimson  maroon,  and  the 
white  climbing  Niphetos.  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons 
and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  for  a  rockery  planted 
"with  Alpines,  of  easy  and  natural  design.  Among 
many  other  choice  plants  "were  Anemone  blanda, 
A.Pulsatilla  alba,  Narcissus  cyolamineus,  Saxi- 
fraga  scardica  obtusa,  and  Chionodoxa  gigantea. 
Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  for  a  decorative  florist's  ex- 
hibit. The  subjects  employed  included  Genista 
monosperma ,  Grevillea  angustifolia,  Eucalyptus 
longifolia,  E.  resinifera,  blue  and  white  speci- 
mens of  Hydrangea  hortensis,  and  Richmond 
Roses.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  plants 
used  was  the  Broom,  the  stems  of  which  were 
thickly  covered  with  the  white  flowers  in  their 
chestnut-red  calyces.  The  slender,  arching 
shoots  were  most  artistically  arranged,  and  .gave 
the  impression  of  cascades  of  white  foam. 

Bronze  Banlesiati  Medals  to  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Carnations,  Acacias, 
Cyclamens,  Briostemon  linearis,  and  other  green- 
house flowers.  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christ- 
church,  for  hardy  flowers;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  for  Japanese  Maples  and 
flowering  trees,  including  Prunus  sulb-hirtella 
and  P.  microlepis,  the  former  with  flowers  like 
those  of  the  dwarf  Almond,  and  the  other  white, 
like  a  small  Cherry,  and  a  collection  of  Cydonia 
japonica,  of  which  the  best  were  rosea  and 
Euphrosyne,  white;  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros., 
Wivelsfield,  for  Carnations ;  Miss  Dixon,  Eden- 
bridge,  for  Auriculas  and  Primroses ;  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  for  hardy  plants;  and 
Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurst,  for 
Alpines. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair), 
Sir  Jeremiah  Caiman,  Bart.,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veiitch, 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec.),  W.  Bolton,  R. 
Brooman  White,  Stuart  Low,  Gurney  Wilson,  T. 
Armstrong,  J.  Chanlesworth,  J.  Cypher,  W.  H. 
Haltcher,  S.  W.  Fiery,  and  C.  Cooksbn. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Odontoglossum  The  Czar  [parentage  unre- 
corded) (see  fig.  57)  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Haywards  Heath.  This  grand 
Odontoglossum  is  one  of  the  finest  dark  forms 
yet  shown,  the  flowers  being  of  the  largest  size, 
of  fine  shape,  and  of  extraordinary  substance. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  claret-red ,  or  deep 
Mulberry -red,  the  narrow  fringed  margins  being 
white  and  the  bases  showing  one  or  two  pure 
white  markings.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  rich 
olaret-coloured  blotch  in  fron/t  of  the  yellow 
crest.  The  peculiar  glowing  hue  of  the  dark 
tints  of  the  flower  suggest  0.  Vuylstekei  as  one 
of  the  ancestors. 

.  Awards  of  Merit. 
Odontioda  Joan  Fowler's  variety  (see  fig.  56) 
(Oda.  Charlesworthii  x  Odm.  ardentissimmn), 
from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst, 
Pembury,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  original  form 
for  which  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  ob- 
tained an  Award  of  Merit  on  April  15,  1914.  was 
entirely  dark  red  in  colour,  and  since  that  time 
several  variations  in  colour  have  been  recorded, 
but  none  so  remarkable  as  the  one  under  notice, 
which  has  a  clear  Cowslip-yellow  ground  colour 
blotched  in  the  anost  attractive  manner  with 
Chestnut-red,  the  central  parts  of  the  segments 
having  large,  irregular  blotches,  around  which 
is  a  band  of  'the  same  colour  inside  the  yellow 
margin.  The  broad  lab  ell  am  has  a  red  base  and 
yellow  crest,  with  a  rayed  band  of  red  on  the 
front  portion. 

Cymbidium  Alexanderi  Excelsior  (insigne  X 
cburneo-Lowianmn)  from  Messrs.  J.  and.  J. 
McBean,  COoksbridge.  A  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  rose-tinted  section  of  their  strain  of 
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C.  Alexanderi,  which  ranges  from  white  and 
yellow  to  rosy-lalac.  The  large  flowers  of  the 
vtariety  ,ExeeJsior  had  the  sepaJs  and  petals 
tinged  wiith  rose  and  lined  with  a  darker  shade 
of  the  same  colour.  The  lip  had  a  spotted  band 
of  juiby-red  colour  in  front,  and  some  rose- 
coloured  markings  on  the  side  lobes. 
Other  Exhibits. 
Sir  Jeremian  Colman,  Bart.,  Gattoai  Park, 
Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Collier),  showed  some  beauti- 
ful Dendrobiums,  including  three  D.  chessing- 
tonense,  of  bright  ye'law  colour,  with  maroon 
centre  to  the  lip,  the  Ga.ttuii  Park  variety  being 
the  largest  and  darkest;  D.  Euryalus  rulbems 
.  elegans,  D.  Wiganiamum  Gat-ton  Park  vaniety, 
and  D.  viridescens.  Rare  species  were  shown  in 
Luisia  oanibharccdes,  with  clusters  of  amall, 
insect-like  flowers:  C'oelia  macrcttachya,  and 
Aoanthophippiium  syllretense. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  B<ra.ckenhur»t,  Pem- 
bury,  showed  Cattleya  Trianae  Amesiana,  a  well- 
known  and  still  very  distinct  pine  white  form, 
with  a  delicate  blush -pink  front  to  the  lip. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  staged  a  group  of  splendidly  grown 
hybrids,  the  Odontoglossums  being  remarkably 
choice.  There  were  also  twelve  specimens  of  0. 
ordspuim  xaaxthctes,  with  pure  white  flowers, 
having  an  occasional  lemon-yellow  spot,  some 
finely  blotched  0.  crispum  and  elegant  hybrids 
being  arranged  with  them,  and  brightened  by 
scarlet  Odontiodas,  hybnd  Cattleyas,  and 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Marathon,  Cattleya  Tri- 
anae Grand  Monarch,  which  obtained  a  First- 
Olass  Certificate  in  1909.  (Silver  Hum,  Medal.) 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged 
a  large  group,  with  well  flowered  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  and  tall  Cymbidliuans  at  the  back. 
Among  these  wea-e  three  distinct  forms  of  doubt- 
ful derivation  imported  with  C.  insigne  and 
named  C.  Cwpei'i,  C.  roseum  and  C.  Mavis,  all 
differing  in  colour,  and  presumably  natural 
hybrids.  Among  white  Cattleyas  were  C. 
Mullen  (Myra  Peeters  X  intermedia  alba),  C. 
Magali  Sander,  and  C.  Suzanne  Hye  de  Croon. 
A  great  variety  of  Odontogloasums  and  Odonti- 
odas wei'e  in  the  group,  and  among  the  species 
Trichoptilia  suavis,  Saroaeihiilus  Fitz^eraldii, 
Sophronitis  violacea,  and  variuus  J3uilbwphyllums, 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had 
a  good  and  well-arranged  group,  with  Dendro- 
bium Wardianum  and  farms  of  D.  nobdle  at  the 
back.  Cypripediums,  Cyinfhudivuns,  and  Odonto- 
gloasums were  we1!  represented,  and,  as  being 
specially  good,  were  noted  Sophronotas  L;randi- 
flara  with  many  rich  scarlet  flowers,  Clirrbope- 
taluni  picturatum  with  quaint-looking  umbels  of 
prettiily  marked  flowers,  the  elegant  Angraeoum 
(Stratum,  the  orange-sca,niet  Ada  aurantiaca,  and 
good   MasdevaLMas.      (Silver   Iiankxian   Medal.) 

'Messrs.  J.  and  J.  McBean,  Cooksbrid-e. 
staged  a  good  group,  in  which  their  hybrid  Cvm- 
bidiums  and  red  Odontiodas  were  features.  Two 
good  Laelin  Cattleya  Beatrice,  the  yellow  L.-C. 
Myra,  good  Odontoglossum  Gladys,  and  0. 
amabile  were  also  included.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  a  selection  of  good  hybrids,  the 
best  of  which  were  the  new  Odontiioda  Verdun 
(Oda.  Charlesnvort-hii  x  Odm  Ai-mstrongiae), 
the  smaJl  plant  bearing  a  flower  of  large  size 
and  fine  substance,  dark  claret  in  colour,  with  a 
ruby-red  shade,  the  lip  being  white  in  front; 
and  the  new  Cypripedium  Ardens  (glaucophyllum 
X  Miss  Louisa  Fowler),  a  pretty  flower,  with 
pale  green  base  and  white  upper  part  to  the 
dorsal  sepal,  which  has  purple  dotted  lines,  the 
petals  and  lip  tinged  with  rose  ;  some  fine  hybrid 
Dendrobiums.  yeiHow  La  el  io- Cattleyas,  "  and 
Cyipripedium  Holdenii'  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed 
various'  hybrids,  including  two  of  their  new 
BTasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Hilda  (B.-L.  Digbyana- 
purpuraita  x  C.  laibiata),  a  clear  nnse-colouired 
flower,  with  sulphur-yellow  disc  to  the  lip; 
Zygo-Cslax  Veitchii ;'  a  fine  dark  blotched 
Odontoglossum  Larnbeauiana,  a.nd  some  species. 
Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Spencer  Park,  Wands- 
worth Common,  staged  a,  neat  group  of  Cym- 
bidiiLms,  Lycastes,  and  Odontiodas. 

Messrs.    Stuart   Low    and    Co.,   JaTvisbrook, 


Sussex,  sent  Laelio-Cattleya  labiosa  Illuminabor, 
reddish  rose,    with  a  dark  lip. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate.  showed 
Cymbidiuim  Holfordianum,  a  pretty  light  form 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Cattleya  Suzanne  Hye 
de  Orom. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Joseph  Jacob,  Peter  B.  Baa-r,  K,  Beriberi 
Chapman,  G.  W.  Leak,  and  Chas.   H.   Curtis. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Silver  <;,//  Flora  Medd  to  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  SouithgaAe,  for  a  large  group  of 
Tulip*  in  pots.  This  collection  formed  the 
showiest  group  exhibit;  the  plants  i  i 
numerous  fine  blooms,  the  varieties  being  well 
.i  t !  in   ed    for  ooiouT  effect. 

Silrrr-'.'ilt  linnksirm  Medals  to  Messais.  R.  H. 
Bath.  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  bulbous  flowers,  in- 
cluding Narcissi,  Tulips.  Hyacinths,  and  Knit i! 
laries,  in  bawls  of  moss  fibre.  Amongst  the  most 
effective  bowls  were  those  of  the  pale  blue  Tulip 
William  (  epeland.  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  c-oleured  plate  in  our  issue  for  Nbvem 
ber  7,  1914.  Other  subjects  suitable  for 
this  method  off  growing  bulbs  were  N 
EHmpeiOT  lajid  pmincepe,  Hyacinth  Queen  of  the 
Blues,  and  Tulip  Rose  of  Holland.  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  (  ..vent  Garden, 
for  Daffodils.  Novelties  included  an  uno 
seedling  Trumpet  variety,  the  large  tube  was 
rich  yellow,  the  white  perianth  suffused  with 
gold  colour  alt  the  base ;  Briar,  with  deep 
yellow  trumpet.  Amynta,  a  bicolor,  the  wefll- 
forimed  trumpet  being  deep  cream,  the  campanu- 
laite  perianth  liming  broad,  pale-oream  seg- 
ments; Yorick,  a  bigger  flower  than  Briar  hut 
paler;  Ptolemy,  a  giant  bicoior,  with  fine  shaped 
trumpet  of  lemoi 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

There  was  nothing  before  this  Committee. 
The  following  members  were  present  :  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas  (in  the  oha.il  .  Messrs.  \\  .  Bates, 
E.  Beckett.  B.  A.  Bunyard.  J.  II  mi  is, m.  P.  I 
Tinker,  amid   A.   R.    Allan. 


THE    WEATHER. 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES 


NEWPORT  gardeners'.  11k  Newport  and  Dis- 
trict Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  held  it-* 
sixth  annual  outdoor  competition  at  the  Faimak  Xur 
series,  Bassaleg,  on  Wednesday,  February  23.  The 
competition  took  the  form  of  a  tree-planting  contest, 
and  despite  the  cold  weather  there  was  a  good  muster 
of  competitors.  The  work  was  good,  all  the  men  per- 
forming v.  i >  creditably.  Mr.  O.  Neades,  chairman  of 
the  Association,  presided,  there  being  also  p 
among  others.  Messrs.  Munro  (Itton  Court,  Chepstow). 
J.  Basham,  jun.  (St.  Paeans),  J.  Duff  (Brynglas) 
(judges),  and  Mr  Walter  Jenkins  (hon.  secretary).  The 
points  taken  into  account  were  making  the  hole,  prun- 
ing the  roots,  staking,  planting,  and  pruning  the  head 
of  the  tree.  The  weakest  point  of  the  competition  was 
the  pinning.  The  prizewinners  were:  (li  M.  i  D 
Neades  and  S.  Willis  (tied  with  a  possible  25  points 
each);  (2)  Mc^r.  K.  Brown  and  W.  Standerwick  (each 
24  points);   (3)  Mr.  Joe  Harris  (23  points). 


*£>bituan\ 

F.  G.  Drew.- We  have  to  fttate  wdrth  deep 
regret  that  just  as  these  pages  are  going  to 
ipress  the  news  reaches  us  of  the  .death  of  Mr. 
F.  G.  Drew,  superintendent  of  the  Horticultural 
Depiaiifcmenit,  University  CofiLege,  Reading.  The 
death  occurred  on  Wednesday,  the-  8th  inst. 

W.  Lane.— We  deeply  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  Lane,  King's  Ride,  Ascot,  who 
passed  away  after  a  short  illness  on  March  2. 
aged  sixty-five  years.  Mr.  Lane  held  the  posts 
of  gardener  and  bailiff  to  the  late  Sir  Edward 
and  the  present  Lady  D  urn  i  rig  Lawrence  for  the 
past  thirty-six  years.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  at  King's 
Ride  were  planned  and  formed  under  his  super- 
vision. Many  friends  attended  the  funeral  ser- 
vice at  South  Ascot  Church  on  the  6th  inst. 

John  Brown  Weeks.— The  American  horti- 
cultural press  records  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Brown  Weeks,  florist  and  seedsman,  at  Irving 
Park,  Chicago,  on  February  9,  aged  84  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chertsey,  Surrey,  and 
settled   in  U.S.A.   more  than   sixty  years  ago. 


WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  March  8. 
The  ground  covered  with  snow  <K  inches  deep.— This 
was  a  very  cold  week  for  the  time  of  year.  There  was 
not  a  single  unseasonably  warm  day  or  night,  while 
the  days  were,  as  a  rule,  more  unseasonably  cold  than 
the  nights.  On  the  (•oldest  day  the  temperature  in  the 
thermometer  screen  did  not  rise  higher  than  37°,  and 
on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered 
13°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  5° 
colder  at  1  foot  deep  and  3°  colder  at  2  feet  deep 
than  is  seasonable.  Snow  fell  on  three  days,  snow 
with  rain  on  two  days,  and  soft  hail  on  one  da  v.  The 
total  measurement  of  the  melted  snow  and  soft  hail 
and  the  rain  amounted  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  inst.  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  to  the  average  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  to  the  depth  of  2 
inches,  and  on  the  7th  to  the  depth  of  3  inchec  and 
on  the  8th  to  the  average  depth  of  4£  inches;  with 
two  exceptions  this  was  the  deepest  fall  of  snow  re- 
corded here  in  March  during  the  thirty  years  over 
which  my  records  at  Berkhamsted  extend.  During  the 
week  3J  gallons  of  melted  snow  and  rain  came  through 
both  of  my  percolation-gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  2  hours  48  minutes  a  day,  which  is  -18 
minutes  a  day  short  of  the  mean  daily  duration  in 
March.  Light  airs  and  calms  alone  prevailed  during 
the  week.  The  mean  amount  of  mosture  in  the  air  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable- 
quantity  for  that  hour  by  8  per  cent.     E.   M. 

FEBRUARY. 
Seasonable  in  temperature  and  remarkably  wet. 
Snou  nine  inches  tier  p. —The  first  nineteen  days  and 
nights  were,  with  two  exceptions,  warm  for  the  time 
of  year,  but  after  that  a  change  to  cold  weather  took 
place,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the 
warmest  day  the  highest  temperature  in  the  thermo- 
meter-screen was  53  degrees  and  on  the  coldest  night 
the  exposed  thermometer  registered  13  degrees  of  frost. 
The  latter  reading  is,  with  four  exceptions,  the  highest 
extreme  minimum  temperature  I  have  yet  recorded  here 
in  February  during  the  30  years  over  which  my  records 
at  Berkhamsted  extend.  Rain  fell  on  fourteen  days, 
rain  and  snow  on  one  day,  and  snow  on  seven  days. 
The  total  measurement  of  melted  snow  and  rain 
amounted  to  4£  inches— making  this,  with  three  excep- 
tions, the  wettest  Februarv  recorded  at  Berkhamsted 
for  sixty  years.  On  the  26th  the  ground  wa*  covered 
with  snow  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  which  is,  with 
one  exception  (1900),  deeper  than  in  any  previous 
February  of  winch  I  have  here  any  record.  The  sun 
shone,  an  an  average,  for  2  hours  39  minutes  a  day, 
or  19  minutes  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in  February. 
The  wind  was,  as  a  rule,  high,  except  during  the  last 
eleven  days,  and  in  the  windiest  hour  reached  37  miles, 
direction  west,  which  is,  with  one  exception,  the  highest 
velocity  recorded  here  for,  at  all  events,  the  last  30 
years.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour 
by    one    per    i  enl 

THE  WINTER  OF  1915-16. 
Remarkably  mild  and  very  wet. — This  was,  with  one 
exception,  the  mildest  winter  in  the  29  years  over 
which  my  records  at  Berkhamsted  extend.  It  was  also 
the  seventh  mild  winter  we  have  had  in  succession. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  both  December  and  January  proved 
very  mild,  while  February,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
about  average  temperature.  On  the  warmest  day  the 
temperature  in  the  thermometer-screen  rose  to  57°, 
which  is,  with  three  exceptions,  the  highest  read- 
ing yet  recorded  here  during  the  winter  months. 
On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  13°  of  frost,  which  is  also  a  very  high 
extreme  minimum  reading  for  the  season.  The  total 
rainfall  amounted  to  113  inches,  which  is  as  much  as 
4£  inches  in  excess  of  the  winter  average.  December 
and  February  were  very  wet,  while  January  proved. 
dry.  Snow  fell  on  eight  days,  and  on  one  day  in 
February  the  ground  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  nine 
inches.  The  sun  shone,  on  an  average,  for  1  hour 
55  minutes  a  day,  which  is  13  minutes  a  day  in  excess 
of  the  average   daily  duration    for  the  season. 

Underground  water  supply,  —  Since  the  winter 
half  of  the  present  drainage  year  began  in  October 
last  the  total  rainfall  has  been  16i  inches,  which  is 
three  inches  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  same  five 
months  in  the  previous  sixty  years — equivalent  to  an 
excess  of  rainfall  on  each  acre  in  th:s  district  of 
69.540  gallons.  At  the  same  time  last  y<  ar  there  was 
an   excess  of  186,631  gallons  per  acre.     E.   it. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
February  was  dull  and  cold,  with  frequent  showers 
of  sleet  and  snow.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  19  days,  yield- 
ing a  total  fall  of  2.56  inches ;  the  heaviest  fall  of 
0.38  inch  was  recorded  on  the  6th.  Of  sunshine  we 
had  a  total  of  81.2  hours,  being  27  per  cent,  of  the 
possible;  there  were  eight  sunless  daj's,  while  the 
brightest  day  was  the  19th,  with  8.1  hours.  During  the 
month  the  barometer  varied  from  28.431  inches  on 
the  16th  to  30.481  inches  on  the  23rd,  with  a  mean  of 
29.701.  The  mean  temperature  was  36.5°,  with  a  mean 
maximum  of  41°  and  a  mean  minimum  of  32°,  giving 
a  mean  range  of  9°.  On  the  1st  the  highest  maximum 
of  47°  was  registered ,  and  on  the  8th  and  18th  the 
lowest  maximum  of  36:i.  The  highest  minimum  of 
41°  was  on  the  2nd,  and  the  lowest  minimum  of  25° 
on  the  20th.  Thus  for  the  month  we  had  an  absolute 
range  of  22°.  On  11  days  the  temperature  fell  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  on  19  days  there  was  ground 
frost,  the  lowest  grass  temperature  registered  being  20°. 
At  1  foot  deep  the  soil  thermometer  fell  from  40°  to 
35°.  The  prevailing  winds,  which  were  never  strong, 
were  westerly.  James  Malloch,  Director  of  Studies, 
St.  Andrews  Training  College  Gardens,  Kirkton  of  Mains, 
near  Dundee. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books  :  Lady  Gardener.  There  are  several  good 
works  ,oai  trees  and  shrubs;  the  best  is  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  by 
W.  J.  Benn,  the  price  of  which  is  £2  3s.,  post 
free.       A   less    expensive    book   is   Beautiful 


billets  being  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pile; 
over  the  whole  is  laid  a  covering  of  turf  or 
of  charcoal  dust  and  soil.  The  combustion  of 
the  wood  is  conducted  from  above  downwards, 
and  from  the  exterior  towards  the  centre,  so 
that  the  charcoal  in  a  half-burnt  heap  forms 
an  inverted  cone.  At  the  sides  of  the  heap 
are  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  the  number 


Fig.  58. — sectton  of  a  charcoal  kiln. 


Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  John 
Weathers,  price  5s.  6d.,  post  free.  _  Another 
smaller  book  on  the  same  subject  is  Hardy 
Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by 
A.  D.  Webster,  4s.,  post  free.  All  these  can 
be  obtained   from  our  publication  department. 


and  size  of  which  are  a  mutter  of  importance. 
The  first,  or  "sweating"  process,  lasts  three 
or  four  days,  during  which  the  cover  becomes 
moist  with  condensed  water.  The  openings 
round  the  base  of  the  pile  are  then  covered, 
and   a   series    of   holes    made    about    half    way 


53. — MONTANOA    BIPINNATIFIDA. 


countries   where   wood   is 
is    produced     by   burning 


Charcoal  :   T.   F.     In 
abundant,  charcoal 

conical  piles  of  billets  of  wood,  about  12  feet 
in  height  and  from  10  to  40  feet  in  diameter, 
the  wood  being  set  on  fire  from  the  top  of  a 
central  hole  or  chimney.  The  wood  is  felled 
in  winter,  and  must  be  tolerably  dry ;  it  is 
built  up   with  the  bark  outermost,  the  largest 


from  the  top  of  the  heap  ;  as  the  smoke  ceases 
to  issue  from  these  they  are  closed,  and  other 
holes  made  below  as  required.  The  tarry  pro- 
ducts which  collect  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation  are  removed  from  the  heap  by  means 
of  gutters  or  pipes.  Sometimes  the  base  of 
the  heap  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  funnel, 
from  which  proceeds  a  channel  for  the  tar  and 


acid.  When  the  airholes  of  the  burning  heap 
no  longer  emit  smoke  and  flame  they  are  care- 
fully stopped,  and  the  pile  allowed  to  cool 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  charcoal  is  then 
drawn,  and  any  pieces  which  may  be  still 
glowing  are  quenched  by  plunging  them  into 
water  or  sand.  By  this  method  128  cubic  feet 
of  wood  yield  about  30  bushels  of  charcoal. 
Peat  charcoal  is  produced  by  the  carbonisation 
of  peat  in  kilns  or  circular  shafts  of  brick 
and  stone-work.  The  ignition  proceeds  from 
above  downwards.  Animal  charcoal  is  pro- 
duced by  igniting  fresh  and  coarsely  com- 
minuted '  bones,  which  have  been  previously 
boiled  to  remove  fat,  in  closed  vessels  of  iron 
or  earthenware.  Xne  charcoal  so  produced, 
which  weighs  about  half  as  much  as  the  hones 
employed,  is  hermetically  sealed,  as  soon  as 
made,  dn  iron  oaaiisters.  Animal  charcoal 
makes  a  ,good  manure. 

Cypripediums  Unhealthy  :  Cyp.  No  organic 
disease  is  present.  The  decay  is  caused  by  too 
much  moisture  in  the  rooting  compost,  which 
prevents  the  access  of  air  to  the  roots. 

Name  of  Fruit  :  /.  W.  M.  Apple  Newton 
Wonder. 

Names  of  Plants  :  T.  H.  1,  .Nephrolepis  exal- 
tata  and  variety  Foster! ; ;  2,  Nephrolepis  lyco- 
podioides ;  3,  Neprirolepi'S  tuberosa ;  4, 
Onycihium  japonicirm  ;  5,  Davaliaa  Tyermannii ; 
6,    Periploca   graeca. 

Names  Used  in  "  Gleanings  from  French 
Gardens  "  :  II'.  K.  Owenia  is  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  Natural  Order  Meliaceae.  There 
are  six  or  more  known  species,  all  being 
natives  of  Australia.  Undea  bipinnatifida  is 
an  erroneous  name  for  Montanoa,  bipinnatifida 
(see  fig.  59)  ;  this  piant  is  a  member  of 
the  laa-ge  Order  .of  Compositae,  and  is  a 
native  of  Mexico.  It  grows  6  to  8  feet 
in  height,  and  produces  yellow  flower-heads. 
Owing  to  its  handsome  pdnnatiifid  leaves, 
the  plant  is  largely  used  for  ornament 
in  sub-tropical  gardens.  It  is  not  hardy 
in  most  districts  in  GTeat  Britain,  and 
can  be  grown  out  of  doors  only  during  the 
summer.  Propagation  can  be  effected  by 
means  of  seeds  sown  in  gentle  bottom  heat 
in  the  spring ;  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots 
inserted  in  autumn ;  or  cuttings  of  the  stems, 
which  latter  should  be  rooted  in  the  spring 
in  a  close,  heated  frame. 

Sweet  Potato  :  .4.  /.  L.  This  is  a  product  of 
the  trop'cs,  of  which  the  botanical  name  18 
Ipomoea  Batatas.  We  append  the  following 
account  of  its  culture  from  the  pages  of  A 
Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening,  by  H.  F. 
Macmillan,  the  Director  of  the  Ceylon  Botanic 
Gardens  :  "  A  creeping  or  trailing  perennial, 
bearing  succulent,  tuberous  roots,  which  are  a 
tasty  and  nutritious  article  of  food,  being 
sometimes  preferred  by  Europeans  to  the  com- 
mon or  Irish  Potato.  The  Sweet  Potato  is 
considered  to  have  its  native  habitat  distri- 
buted over  the  tropics  generally.  '  It  is  culti- 
vated in  all  warm  countries,  and  may  be 
grown  successfully  in  sheltered  valleys  up  to 
about  4,000  feet  in  Ceylon,  but  does  not  usually 
thrive  in  the  hills.  Any  moderately  good  soil 
will  6Uit  tke  plant,  provided  it  is  of  a  light, 
sandy  nature.  The  ground  should  be  well  dug, 
manured,  and  formed  into  ridges  at  distances 
of  about  2  feel, ;  along  the  centre  of  the  ridges 
cuttings  about  12  inches  long  are  planted  a 
few  inches  apart,  and  these  readily  strike 
root.  During  dry  weather  the  plants  should 
be  watered,  or.  when  possible,  the  ground 
irrigated  once  a  week.  The  crop  is  ready  for 
harvesting  about  3-4  months  from  the  time 
of  planting,  the  leaves  turning  yellow  when 
the  tubers  are  mature.  A  yield  of  about 
four  or  five  tons  of  tubers  per  acre  may  be 
expected  under  favourable  conditions."  From 
the  above  information  you  will  see  that  the 
Sweet  Potato  cannot  be  grown  successfully 
out-of-doors  in  temperate  climates. 


Communications  Beceived— J.  F— H.  E.—  Lin- 
nean  S— T  H.— W.  H.  P.— T.  L.,  Ireland— A.  G— T.  W. 
Parker— Clematis— I.  S.E.— B.  G.— B.  of  A.— J.  A.  P.— 
W.  L— G.  D— W.  E.  B—  Dr.  K.— T.  D.  A.  C,  Colorado 
— de  B.  C—  W.  W.  P.— H.  E.— K.  D.  W— F.  W.  E.— 
G.   E.   K.— V.  O,— G.  H.    C— A.  C.    W. 
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NATURE'S  CYCLE  IN  THE  SOIL. 

THE  second  of  Dr.  Russell's  Royal  In- 
stitution lectures  on  "  Nature's 
Cycle  in  the  Soil  "  was  delivered  on 
the  7th  inst.,  and  dealt  with  "  Man's  Con- 
trol." The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  chief  points : 

Nature's  cycle  consists  in  two  parts: 
the  up  grade,  being  the  accumula- 
tion of  plant  residues  or  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  and  the  down  grade,  being  the 
decomposition  of  these  residues  with 
liberation  of  more  plant  food  ;  the  former 
causes  the  storage  of  fertility  in  the  soil, 
the  latter  causes  its  liberation. 

Control  may  take  place  in  two  direc- 
tions :  the  amount  of  organic  matter — i.e., 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  plant 
food  is  made — may  be  increased;  or  the 
pace  of  the  manufacturing  process  may  be 
forced. 

The  necessity  for  increasing  the  stock 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  was  realised 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Arable  farmers  found  that  land  cannot  be 
cropped  indefinitely  :  sooner  or  later  it 
became  "exhausted";  it  recovered,  how- 
ever, if  left  to  itself  for  a  time,  so  that 
natural  vegetation  could  spring  up  and 
die  down  again.  The  Mosaic  law  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  leave  their  land  un- 
tilled  for  one  year  in  seven,  and  not  to 
reap  "that  which  groweth  of  its  own  ac- 
cord." The  system  survived  in  our  own 
land  through  Saxon  and  mediaeval  times: 
the  land  was  uncropped  one  year  in  three, 
two  corn  crops  were  taken,  then  grass  was 
allowed  to  grow  up  on  the  stubbles,  some 
of  which  was  grazed  and  the  rest  ploughed 
in.  The  principle  still  underlies  our 
modern  rotations  :  crops  are  grown,  then 
the  land  is  left  covered  with  vegetation, 
hut  the  process  is  regulated  by  sowing  a 
definite    mixture     of     grass     and     Clover 


chosen  to  make  vigorous  growth,  instead 
of  leaving  the  matter  entirely  to  chance. 

Another  method  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  con- 
sists in  growing  a  crop  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  ploughing  it  in.  This  also  goes 
back  to  ancient  times  :  Theophrastus,  300 
years  before  Christ,  tells  us  that  Beans 
were  grown  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly 
expressly  to  be  ploughed  in  at  flowering 
time ;  and  Varro,  about  50  B.C.,  states 
that  Lupins  were  grown  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  method  is  called  "  green 
manuring,"  and  even  to-day  it  is  not  as 
fully  developed  as  it  ought  to  be.  Instead 
of  ploughing  in  the  crop,  it  may  be  fed  to 
animals  on  the  ground:  there  are  other 
methods  also,  but  the  object  is  always  the 
same. 

The  cultivator's  aim,  however,  is  not  to 
accumulate  fertility,  but  to  use  it.  We 
must  therefore  turn  to  the  other  part  of  the 
cycle,  and  see  how  far  the  down  grade  can 
be  controlled.  The  most  obvious  method 
is  to  try  to  control  the  soil  organisms. 
This  has  proved  a  very  difficult  problem, 
and  only  the  fringe  has  yet  been  touched. 
Soon  after  bacteriologists  had  picked  out 
the  organisms  that  cause  Clover  to  fix 
nitrogen,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  breed- 
ing them  in  quantity  and  putting  them  on 
tlic  seed  or  into  the  soil.  It  was 
thought  that  by  thus  reinforcing  the 
organisms  already  present  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  much  better  Clover  crops,  and 
therefore  a  greater  store  of  fertility.  These 
hopes  were  disappointed.  Inoculation 
succeeded  only  in  one  case:  when  a  new 
leguminous  crop  was  introduced  it  some- 
times proved  the  more  economical  to  add 
the  proper  strain  of  organisms  than  to 
wait  till  the  native  organisms  had  had  time 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  crop.  This 
not  uncommonly  occurs  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  a  comparatively 
rare  event  here.  The  proper  bacteria 
usually  seem  to  be  present,  and  little  is 
gained  by  adding  to  their  numbers,  as 
they  merely  die  down  to  the  proper  num- 
ber  the  soil  can  carry.  If  one  wishes  to 
increase  the  number,  the  only  way  to  do 
it  is  ta  improve  the  soil  conditions.  But 
even  this  does  not  settle  the  matter,  for,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  the  soil  popula- 
tion is  very  mixed,  and  improvements  in 
soil  conditions  may  benefit  the  whole 
crowd,  good  and  bad.  Indeed,  under 
specially  intense  glasshouse  conditions, 
the  harmful  population  may  prosper  so 
much  that  the  efficiency  of  the  soil  becomes 
lowered  and  the  soil  becomes  "  sick."  The 
remedy  is  obvious  :  it  consists  in  improv- 
ing the  soil  population,  and  this  is  done 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
harmful  organisms  are  more  easily  killed 
than  the  useful  ones.  Steam  is  used  suc- 
cessfully in  glasshouses  :  antiseptics  would 
be  cheaper,  but,  in  spite  of  considerable 
search,  nothing  has  yet  been  found  suit- 
able for  field  work.  The  problem  is  still 
under  investigation. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  light  on  any 
wholly  new  practice  in  agriculture,  and 
partial  sterilisation  is  no  exception.  Long 
before  the  dawn  of  history  peasants  were 
heating  their  soils  to  get  increased  yields. 
The  practice  is  referred  to  in  the  ancient 


literature  of  India,  and  by  Vergil  in  the 
Georgics,  and  it  can  be  seen  in  many 
countries,  old  and  new. 

More  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
efforts  to  control  the  soil  conditions.  For- 
tunately, these  are  the  same  for  organisms 
as  for  plants,  so  that  anything  benefiting 
the  one  is  likely  to  benefit  the  other  as 
well.  But  there  is  one  fundamental  law 
that  always  holds  :  the  plant  must  have 
every  one  of  its  requirements  satisfied,  or 
it  will  fail  :  for  example,  no  amount  of 
water  or  food  makes  up  for  lack  of  tem- 
perature. Anything  setting  a  limit  be- 
yond which  growth  wall  not  go  is  called  a 
limiting  factor.  Common  limiting  factors 
in  the  soil  are  sourness,  wetness,  dryness, 
poverty  and  thinness  of  soil.  In  soil  fer- 
tility problems  the  first  step  is  always  to 
discover  the  limiting  factor,  and  then  to 
put  it  out  of  action. 

One  of  the  commonest  defects  is  sour- 
ness or  lack  of  lime.  From  the  dawn  of 
history  this  had  been  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  Celtic  tribes,  who,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  a  remedy,  for  Pliny 
tells  us  that  they  drew  chalk  out  of  the 
earth  to  nourish  the  soil.  To  this  day  the 
process  is  still  carried  out  in  Hertford- 
shire much  as  he  describes  it.  In  modern 
times  the  use  of  ground  lime  has  proved 
in. He  convenient,  and  ground  limestone 
sometimes  even  better  still. 

Wetness  can  be  remedied  only  in  one 
way — by  drainage.  This  is  an  old  art 
that  was  forgotten  for  a  long  time  ;  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  great  English 
Agricultural  Revival  of  the  16th  century. 
Gervase  Markham,  for  instance,  wrote 
books  on  every  branch  of  farming — so 
many,  indeed,  that  his  publishers  made  a 
contract  with  him  to  write  no  more — but 
never  one  on  drainage.  By  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  it  was  well  known,  though 
not  much  practised  :  by  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  however,  it  was  extensively 
carried  out.  Much  of  it  wants  re-doing. 
Pipe  drainage  is  out  of  the  question  nowa- 
days on  any  large  area,  but  a  cheap  and 
effective  substitute  seems  to  be  forthcom- 
ing in  mole  drainage,  which  consists  in 
making  tunnels  through  the  soil  about  9  to 
18  inches  below  the  surface  with  a  special 
form  of  plough.  Steam  traction  is  usually 
needed,  and  the  process  only  works  in 
large  fields,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Dryness  can  be  overcome  either  by  add- 
ing water,  as  in  the  big  irrigation  schemes, 
or  by  taking  more  care  of  the  natural 
water  supply.  Addition  of  clay  or 
organic  matter  reduces  the  loss  of  water: 
so  also  does  the  preservation  of  a  fine  soil 
mulch  on  the  surface.  Implements  have 
been  devised  to  produce  this  soil-layer. 
Much  cau  be  done  also  by  selecting  suit- 
able crops  or  varieties  :  special  drought- 
resisting  Wheats  have  been  bred  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  Maize  in  the  Western  States  of 
America.  In  consequence  of  these  soil 
and  crop  improvements  dryness  no  longer 
presents  insuperable  difficulties  to  culti- 
vation. 

Shallowness  of  soil  is,  however,  more 
serious,  especially  when  the  thin  soil  is 
underlain  by  gravel  or  vary  coarse  sand  ; 
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indeed,  in  this  case  no  one  has  yet  evolved  any 
satisfactory  method  of  treatment  for  crop  pro- 
duction. Something  may  be  done  if  a  soft  rock 
lies  beneath,  and  especially  if  it  is  only  a  thin 
layer  which  can  be  removed.  But  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  there  remain  great  areas  of  waste 
land  that  we  do  not.  know  how  to  deal  with  on 
our  present  methods. 

Apart  from  these  cases,  however,  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  control  of  the  soil  cycle  is 
possible.  The  cpjestion  naturally  arises  :  how 
far  can  the  process  go?  Not  indefinitely.  In 
any  scheme  of  improvement  we  are  soon  brought 
up  against  the  fundamental  law  that  plants 
must  have  all  their  requirements  fulfilled,  and 
anything  lacking  sets  a  limit  to  their  growth. 
Agricultural  investigators  aspire  to  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  control  and  improvement,  but 
there  is  one  thing  they  admit  they  cannot  over- 
come— the  weather.  Here,  then,  is  one  limiting 
factor  which  has  wrecked  many  schemes  of  soil 
improvement,  and  is  likely  to  remain  with  us. 

Another  limiting  factor  is  the  soil  type.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  a  clay  remains  a  clay,  and 
a  sand  remains  a  sand.  A  gardener  on  a  sandy 
soil  may  with  great  pains  be  able  to  grow  clav- 
soil  plants,  but  they  will  never  "  do  "  as  well 
as  if  equal  care  were  bestowed  on  them  in  their 
natural  habitat.  The  farmer  cannot  lavish  care 
on  individual  plants,  but  has  to  deal  with 
masses.  He  therefore  is  less  able  to  overcome 
the   difficulties  of  unsuitable  soil  type. 

All  the  same  it  is  imperative  that  further  con- 
trol should  be  obtained.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  and  when  human  progress  will  be  made,  but 
all  experience  teaches  this  :  that  progress  is 
most  certain  when  it  is  based  on  a  foundation 
of  scientific  principle. 


Ftg.   60  —  MASDEVALLIA  DEORSA. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  FROM  BURFORD. 

Mr.  E.  Swindex,  Orchid  grower  to  Elizabeth 
Lady  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dorking,  sends  us 
flowers  of  interesting  Orchids  in  bloom  there. 
They  include  eight  handsome  yellow-flowered 
Dendrobiums  of  the  Burford  crosses  between 
D.  signatum  aureum  and  D.  Ainsworthii  (D. 
Melpomene).  The  hybrids  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  lighter  being  primrose  yellow 
with  dark  lines  on  the  base  of  the  lip  and  re- 
sembling the  variety  for  which  the  late  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  obtained  the  R. H.S. 
First-class  Certificate  on  March  27,  1900,  the 
other  being  dark  chrome  yellow  with,  'n  some 
cases,  a  tinge  of  red,  and  all  having  a  dark 
maroon  disc  to  the  lip. 

SOPHRO  -  LAELIO  -  CATTLEYA  BLETCHIEYFLOEA 
(L.-C.  bletchleyensis  X  S.  grandiflora)  is  one  of 
the  best  medium-sized  scarlet  hybrids  we 
have  seen,  the  flowers  being  more  than  4 
inches  across,  and  the  petals  1£  inch  wide. 
This,  and  S.-L.-C.  Jeanette  (L.-C.  Marti- 
netii  x  S.  grandiflora),  which  is  also  of  a  clear 
scarlet  colour,  bears  out  the  recommendation  to 
use  S.  grandiflora  on  secondary  hybrids,  when 
possible,  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  its  colour. 
As  a  receptive  agent  L.  tenebrosa,  which  is  a 
factor  in  both  of  these  crosses,  seems  a  good 
element. 

Masdevajllia  deorsa  (see  fig.  60). — A  remark- 
able species,  unlike  any  other  in  the  genus.  The 
long,  grey-tinted  leaves  hang  abruptly  down- 
ward, and  the  yellow  flowers  mottled  with  claret 
colour,  arch  gracefully  above  them. 

Maxillaria  fractiflexa. — A  rare  and  elegant 
species  bearing  numerous  flowers  on  stems  6 
inches  in  height ;  the  narrow,  curved  sepals  are 
4  inches  in  length,  coloured  yellow  tinged  with 
red,  the  narrower  and  shorter  hooked  petals 
are  cream-white  and  the  small  lip  is  white 
spotted   with  purple. 

Brasso-Laelio-C'attleya  Lindleyano-elegans. 
— The  flowers  were  taken  from  the  plant  which 
secured  the  R.H.S.   Award  of   Merit  on  Decern- 
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ber  14,  1897  ;  this  specimen  has  borne  25  spikes 
with  60  flowers  this  season.  The  pseudo-bulb 
sent  bears  thick  lanceolate  leaves  and  a  four- 
flowered  inflorescence,  the  flowers  be'ng  white, 
with  a  lilac  front  to  the  lip. 

Coelogyne  speciosa  alba. — A  pretty  flower,  in 
which  the  brown  colour  on  the  lip  of  the  type 
(a  flower  of  which  is  also  sent)  is  suppressed  ; 
the  lip  is  pale  salmon  colour  with  a  white  front. 


NOTES   ON    IRISES. 


I.   RETICULATA    x    I.   BAKERIANA. 

Ten  years  ago  the  late  Max  Leichtlin  sent 
me  a  single  bulb  of  -what  he  called  Iris 
Bakeriana  melaina,  with  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  better  "  dwr "  than  I.  Puki  li- 
ana, and  that  it  spread  'fairly  rapidly  and 
formed  little  clusters  of  bulbs  that  flowered 
freely.  The  plant  has  lived  up  to  its  re- 
ndition, and  I  have  at  present  a  little  patch 
bearing  well  over  a  dozen  blooms.  The  flower  is 
practically  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  I.  Bakeri- 
ana, but,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  white  ground 
extends  from  side  to  side  of  the  blade  of  the 
falls  above  the  deep  velvety  tip,  in  the  hybrid 
it  is  confined  to  a  central  triangular  patch,  irre- 
gularly spotted  with  deep  violet.  The  leaves  also 
differ  in  having  only  six  ribs,  while  those  of 
Bakeriana  have  eight. 

Thinking  that  this  plant  was  probably  of 
hybrid  origin,  I  grew  a  'few  bulbs  of  I.  reticu- 
lata in  a  pot  in  order  to  get  them  in  bloom  early 
in  the  year,  and  crossed  them  in  1910  with  pollen 
of  I.  Bakeriana.  The  seedlings  were  compara- 
tively easy  to  raise,  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
first  to  bloom  flowered  last  spring  on  the  same 
day  as  LeichtliiTs  plant,  and  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  identical  with  it.  This  year  I  have 
had  some  40  or  50  bulbs  from  this  cross  in 
flower,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the 
cross  to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  reticulata 
group  of  Irises.  No  two  bulbs  have  produced 
identical  flowers,  and  there  have  been  many 
shades,  both  of  blue  and  of  red-purple.  The  un- 
opened buds  resemble  those  of  I.  Bakeriana  in 
being  spotted  on  the  outside  of  the  haft  of  the 
falls,  and  mot  merely  lined  as  in  I.  reticulata. 
In  all  oases  the  triangular  white  patch  is  present, 
in  some  cases  with  a  central  orange  streak,  as 
in  I.  reticulata,  but  in  others  without  this 
feature,  which  is  also  absent  from  I.  Bakeriana. 
In  a  few  cases  the  colour  is  an  intense  blue, 
almost  the  blue  of  Phacelia  campanularia,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  in 
Iflses. 

The  foliage  is  very  sturdy,  resemiblinig  that 
of  I.  Bakeriana  rather  than  that  of  I.  reticulata, 
and  has  6,  7  or  8  ribs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hybrid  origin  of 
these  beautiful  little  bulbs  will  give  them  a 
vigour  and  a  constitution  which  will  enable  them 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  fungous  disease  which 
so  frequently  attacks  I.  reticulata.  Those  who 
value  the  latter  would,  I  think,  be  well  advised 
to  lift  the  bulbs  about  every  second  year  and 
pick  out  any  that  show  signs  of  disease,  wash 
the  sound  bulbs  in  a  solution  of  formalin,  and 
replant  fairly  soon  in  fresh  soil.  There  is  one 
precaution  that  must  be  taken,  and  that  is  to 
see  that  the  bulbs  are  thoroughly  dry  before 
they  are  put  into  the  formalin.  I  have  heard 
of  bulbs  being  killed  by  the  treatment,  but  I 
have  never  lost  any  myself  from  this  cause, 
though  I  can  well  believe  that  a  bulb  that  had 
just  come  soft  and  moist  from  the  soil  might 
easily  absorb  the  formalin   too  deeply. 

I.   RETICULATA. 

Why  is  it  that  the  so-called  type  of  I.  reticu- 
lata, the  well-known  violet-blue  form,  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  obtained  from  seed  ?  As  the 
years  go  by  I  have  batch  after  batch  of  seedlings 
from  the  type,  almost  all  without  exception  of  a 


red-purple  colour,  and  only  occasionally  a  blue 
foTm,  and  then  always  of  a  lighter  blue  than  the 
type.  The  second  generation  also  gives  red- 
purples,  and  one  could  wish  that  the  specialists 
in  Mendelism  would  give  their  attention  to  what 
seems  to  be  an  interesting  and  complicated  case 
of  colour-inheritance. 

I.  UNGUICULARIS. 

In  the  past  few  months  there  have  been 
several  paragraphs  in  the  horticultural  Press 
advooating  the  spring,  and  more  particularly 
April,  as  the  best  time  at  which  to  move  this 
well-known  winter-blooming  Iris.  I  find  that  a 
French  friend,  who  gardens  within  sight  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  who  can  therefore  use  this 
Iris  as  an  edging  and  obtain  masses  of  flower, 
agrees  with  me  in  dissenting  from  this  view, 
and  in  preferring  September  for  the  operation  of 
transplantation.  Early  in  that  month  it  will  be 
found  that  fresh  root-fibres  are  beginning  to 
push  out,  and  they  will  grow  rapidly  in  the  soil, 
which  is  then  much  warmer  than  it  is  in  April, 
when  growth  is  often  entirely  checked  by  frosty 
nights  and  dry,  parching  winds  during  the  day. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  moist,  genial  April,  followed 
by  a  warm  and  not  too  dry  May,  transplantation 


Pig.   61. — iris  rosenbachiana  :  colour  lilac- 
i'uri'le  and   white,  crest  orange. 

might  be  attended  with  complete  success,  but 
my  own  experience  has  been  that  the  plants 
easily  suffer  from  drought  and  from  the  cold, 
dry  winds. 

My  friend  tells  me  that  he  finds  that  the 
white  form  comes  true  as  to  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  plants,  though  he  does  not  tell  me  whether 
the  plants  were  carefully  protected  from  insects 
and  pollinated  with  pollen  of  the  white  form 
only.  The  few  plants  that  I  have  raised  from 
the  white  form,  when  self-fertilised,  have  so  far 
all  been  white,  though  it  is  true  that  the  num- 
iber  is  so  small  that  this  may  be  a  mere  chance. 
■The  variety  speciosa,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  in 
my  friend's  experience,  come  quite  true,  and 
this  confirms  my  own  belief  that  this  form  is  not 
Algerian  but  Greek.  It  differs  structurally  in 
having  a  ring  of  projecting  knobs  round  the  top 
of  the  perianth  tube  at  the  base  of  the  segments 
of  the  flower.  Here  it  never  flowers  till  March 
or  April,  which  is  also  the  case  with  a  minute 
form,  which  was  sent  to  me  from  the  island  of 
Cephaloma. 

I.  ROSENBACHIANA. 

The  early  form  of  this  rare  Iris  has  once  more 
flowered  magnificently  when  planted  out  in  a 
cold  frame,  which  enables  the  foliage  to  develop 
uninjured  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and 
which  also  makes  it  possible  to   give  the  bulbs 


that  absolute  rest,  warmth,  and  drought  in 
summer  which  seem  essential  to  their  well-being. 
I  find  that  1  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this 
species  rarely  produces  offsets,  for  this  year  in 
a  fair  number  of  cases  two  shoots  have  appeared 
where  there  was  only  one  bulb  last  year,  and, 
moreover,  the  two  shoots  are  equally  vigorous 
and  both  produce  flowers.  Strong  bulbs  have 
produced  three  Or  even  four  flowers  from  a 
single  tuft  of  leaves 

It  seems  certain  that  there  are  two  distinct 
forms  oif  this  species,  for  this  year  again  the 
earlier  form  with  yellow  pollen  is  passing  out  of 
flower  just  when  the  first  of  the  later  form  with 
white  pollen  are  beginning  to  flower,  and  while 
the  stout,  nipple-like  points  of  the  majority  are 
only  just  appearing  above  the  surface. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  difference  except  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  pollen. 
Colour  alone  would  seem  scarcely  to  warrant  a 
different  specific  name,  which  was,  however,  ap- 
parently bestowed  upon  it  under  the  title  of  I. 
baldsclcuanica  by  F.  Fedrtachenko  in  the  Journal 
Busse  de  Botanique,  1909,  p.  77.  I  am  en- 
deavouring this  year  to  cross  the  two  forms  in 
the  hope  that  seedlings  may  throw  some  light  on 
their  relationship.  W.  B.  Dykes,  Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 


THE     ROSARY. 


IS  THERE  A  SMALL  WORK   ON  ROSE 

SPECIES? 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  G.  H.  E.,  I  may 
say  at  once  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satis- 
factory  small  modem  work  on  species  of  Roses 
if  the  whole  genus  is  included.  Miss  Willmott's 
book  is,  of  course,  ruled  out  both  by  its  size 
and  price  (about  £25).  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete books  of  the  kind  is  Regel's  Tentamen 
rosarum  monograrphUie,  which  i  nabnaoi  s  the 
genus,  the  descriptions  of  the  species  being  in 
Latin,  and  the  volume  running  to  114  pages.  It 
was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1877 ;  the 
classification  he  adopted  is  not  a  very  convenient 
inie.  and  after  each  species,  as  he  understood  it. 
he  collects  a  number  of  names  and  references  of 
synonyms,  forms  and  varieties,  usually  without 
distinguishing  one  from  the  other,  but  some- 
times specifying  the  varieties. 

Lindley's  Rosarum  monographia,  1820,  is  still 
very  useful  if  due  regard  is  had  to  subsequent 
research.  At  the  time  it  was  written  it  must 
have  been  practically  complete.  It  is  usually 
obtainable  for  £2  to  £5,  according  to  its  con- 
dition. 

Deseglise's  Catalogue  Baisonni  (Paris,  1877) 
is  an  admirable  book  of  reference  for  the  Roses 
of  Europe.  Africa  and  Asia.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, touch  uipon  American  Roses,  and  does 
not  usually  desca>i,be  the  species,  Desegl'ise 
oonteniting  himself  with  giving  the  references 
to  authors'  descriptions,  and  only  describing 
some  few  species  or  varieties.  The  same  author's 
Monographic  Essay  on  the  Boses  of  France  con- 
tains, however,  full  descriptions  of  the  French 
Roses,  as  adso  does  MM.  Burnat  and  Grem  i  - 
work  of  the  Boses  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 

For  American  Roses  reference  should  be  made 
to  an  excellent  paper  by  Sereno  Watson  in  Vol. 
XX.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  p.  324,  on  "A  His- 
tory and  Revision  of  the  Roses  of  North 
America,"  which  I  fancy  I  have  seen  listed  sepa 
rately. 

For  British  Roses  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  three  brochures  on  this  subject  by  Major 
A.  H.  Wolley-Dod,  issued  as  supplements  to 
the  Journal  of  Botany  for  the  years  1908.  1910 
and  1911,  and  obtainable  separately  for  two  or 
three  shillings  each.  They  ore  clearly  written, 
and  the  descriptions  of  species,  varieties  and 
forms  aire  complete. 

A  few  years  ago  (1910)  Dr.  Schwertschlager 
issued     a     most   elaborate    examination     of    the 
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Roses  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  in  which  he 
goes  to  the  trouble  of  distinguishing  some  135 
forms  and  varieties  of  the  Dog  Rose,  Rosa 
canina. 

Asiatic  Roses  and  the  Ro6es  of  the  Caucasus 
will  be  found  treated  at  length  by  Professor 
Crepin  in  his  Primiliae,  whole  the  Systylae  are 
dealt  with  in  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in 
Vol.  XXV.  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society  of  Belgium. 

Professor  Crepin; 's  Primitiae  Monograph  tin 
Rosarum  appeared  between  the  years  1869 
and  1882  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society  of  Belgium.  It  contains 
six  fascicles,  which  were  also  issued,  and 
may  sometimes  be  picked  up,  separately. 
The  first  fascicle  deals  with  classification  of  the 
genus,  the  second  is  a  revision  of  the  Roses  of 
Willdenow's  Herbarium,  the  third  comprises 
studies  in  various  Asiatic  Roses,  the  fourth 
American  Roses,  the  fifth  contains  a  revision  of 
the  Roses  of  Besser  and  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein,  chiefly  from  the  Caucasus,  and  studies  in 
various  Roses,  while  the  sixth  deals  with  the 
Roses  collected  by  MM.  V.  F.  and  A.  H.  Bro 
therus  in  the  Caucasus  in  1881. 

While  the  Primitiae  contains  much  learning 
and  careful  observation  it  is  not,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be.  a  complete  review  of  the  sub- 
ject. Many  of  the  views  there  stated  were 
subsequently  modified,  and  much  further  in- 
formation given  m  Professor  Crepin's  subse- 
quent articles  in  the  same  periodical  down  to 
and  including  Vol.  XXXVII.,  and  in  the  first 
six  volumes  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Boissicr  Her- 
barium, as  well  as  in  other  periodicals.  Many 
of  these  later  articles  are  very  voluminous  and 
complete  studies,  on  the  material  known  at  the 
time,  of  particular  sections,  e.g.,  that  on  the 
Systylae  already  mentioned,  another  on  the 
Roses  of  Switzerland,  a  third  on  European 
Roses,  and  a  fourth  on  the  Roses  of  Yunnan  : 
while  the  Professor  never  failed  to  notice  and 
collect  the  available  material  on  new  discoveries 
as  they  appeared,  such  as  that  of  R.  gigantea. 
R  minutifolia.  R.  stellata,  R.  Wichura.iana,  R. 
sanotia,  and  others.  One  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  the  later  articles  is  that  on  Rose  hybrids, 
which  forms  a  volume  in  itself.  Lindley  had 
long  before  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  species  in  the  genus 
Rosa  lay  in  the  fact  that  between  many  of  the 
specific  types  it  was  possible  to  find  a  complete 
series  of  intermediate  or  transitional  forms. 
If  this  were  so,  an  intermediate  form  might 
be  found  which  could  with  equal  propriety  be 
referred  to  either  species.  This  view  was  dis- 
tasteful to  Crepin,  who  considered  that  each 
specific  type  was  capable  of  precise  morphological 
definition,  and  that  where  such  definition  had 
failed  the  failure  was  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
and  demanded  further  research.  When  an 
examination  of  the  section  Villosae  compelled 
him  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  complete  series 
of  transitional  forms  in  this  sect'on,  he  still 
clung  to  his  former  view,  suggesting  that  the 
transitional  forms  might  merely  indicate  that 
the  types  were  varieties  and  not  specific.  It 
was  doubtless  to  clear  his  views  on  this  ques- 
tion  that  his  researches  in  hybrids  were  under- 
taken. Crepin's  Vacation  Rambles,  or,  as  he 
calls  them,  Rhorlolngiral  A'rnn. ?£>«.«  in  the  AI/k. 
form  the  subject  of  another  interesting  series 
of  papers  by  this  author.  They  were  begun  in 
1889,  and  continued  yearly  to  1894 — six  years  in 
all — and  must  extend  to  some  hundreds  of  pages. 
They  are  pleasantly  written,  and  contain  much 
careful    observation   of   alpine   Roses. 

liver  and  over  again  Professor  Crep'n  st  ites 
that  he  is  preparing  a  complete  monograph  on 
the  genus.  Not  only  did  he  possess  a  very 
extensive  herbarium  of  Roses  of  his  own.  but 
he  seems  to  have  examined  the  Roses  of  almost 
every  known  herbarium  of  repute.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  ren- 
dered him  specially  qualified  to  undertake  such 
a  task.      Whitt    Rose. 


FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 

DUTCH  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  HORTICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCE  IN  1915. 
Figures  are  now  available  regarding  the  ex- 
port of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Holland  in 
1915.  Great  Britain,  and  especially  Germany, 
have  bought  large  quantities.  Owing  to  its 
stricken  condition  through  the  war,  Belgium  also 
increased  its  orders  of  such  produce,  which  are 
used  as   feeding  stuffs.     The  following  figures  il- 


Fig.  62. — iris  bakeriana  :  flower  pale  violet, 
spotted  with  blue. 
(See  p.    155) 
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Gooseberries   ... 
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Black   Currants 
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Currants 
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Cauliflowers    ... 

23,  (530 

312,812 

1,042 

Onions  ... 

227.630 

1.248,838 

78,172 

Cucumbers 
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1,003,106 

1,034 

Tomatos 

77,908 

64,252 

82 

Carrots ... 

42,818 

500,442 

82,354 

Unenumerated 

48,160 

1,550,834 

44,488 

772,068        7,507,044        545,838 

Supplies    sent   to   Germany    are   ten    times   as 
great  as  those   for   Great  Britain. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunblknholmb, 
VVarter    Priory,    Yorkshire.    ' 

Thinning  Grapes.—  Tibia  should  be  com- 
menced before  the  superfluous  berries  have 
time  to  rob  those  which  must  remain.  Free- 
setting  varieties  should  be  thinned  first. 
Muscats  and  oth?r  shy  setters  should  be  left 
until  it  can  b?  seen  which  berries  have  pro- 
perly set,  as  nothing  detracts  more  from  the 
appearance  of  on  otherwise  pea-feet  bunch  than 
a  sprinkling  of  seedless  berries.  Air  may  be 
admi't'ted  through  a  sanalil  chink  during  the 
night,  but  this  should  bj  shut  off  at  day- 
break to  enable  the  plants  to  benefit  by  the  morn- 
ing's damping.  As  the  teraiperaituaia  rises,  ad- 
ml.  air  when  the  .tlhierano,meter  records  70°,  id 
creasing  the  amount  steadily  up  to  80°  or  85°. 
but  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  wane  the  house 
must  be  closed  and  the  atmosphere  charged  with 
moisture.  The  secret  of  successful  ventilation 
at  this  early  season  is  to  maintain  a  steady  rise 
each  day.  closing  early  enough  in  the  afternoon 
to  ensure  a  genial  temperature  at  night  without 
the  use  of  imucih  fire-'heart  :  scalding  need  not  be 
feaied  alter  tile  house  is  closed  for  tihe  day. 
Succession  vines  should  be  kept  well  syringed 
until  the  bunches  axe  prominent,  when  syring- 
ing must  be  discontinued.  Damping  the 
floors  and  walls  will  then  be  sufficient. 
If  the  inside  borders  have  not  been  watered 
since  the  house  was  closed,  weak  liquid 
manure  may  ba  given  to  old  vines,  and  water 
only  to  young  ones,  at  a  temperature  of  80°.  This 
.should  suffice  until  after  the  Grapes  are  set. 
After  the  vines  are  disbudded,  the  temperature 
may  rise  to  60°  at  night  and  70°  by  day,  with 
5°  or  10°  more  with  bright,  sunshine,  which  will 
help  to  lengthen  the  bunches.  These  should  be 
reduced  to  one  on  each  ehoot. 

Pot  Vines.— Let  the  vines  with  fruits  at  the 
swelling  stage  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  weak 
manure  water  md  other  stimulants;  if  the  pots 
are  not  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  feeding  can 
scarcely  be  overdone.  Continue  to  stop  the 
shoots  at  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch, 
pinch  all  lateral  growths  at  one  leaf,  and  pinch 
out  all  other  growths  as  they  appear.  If  the 
ventilators  are  arranged  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  so  that  the  cold  air  passes  through  or 
ovar  the  hot-water  pipes,  they  may  be  left  open 
a  trifle  on  most  nights,  but  be  careful  not  to 
cause  cold  draughts  by  opening  the  top  ventila- 
tors wide  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  fill  the 
house  with  steam  by  sprinkling  water  on  the 
hot- water  pipes,  but  maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere by  damping  tihe  floors  and  syringing  the 
walls  with  tepid  water.  Take  advantage  of 
bright,  sunny  days  to  forward  the  crop,  but  do 
not  utilise  an  excessive  amount  of  fire-heat  on 
cold  nights  ;  rather  b?  content  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  65°. 

THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    William    F.    Rowlks.    Gardener    to    Major    Hoari, 
Ellisfield  Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Begonias.— The  Begonias  which  are  to  be 
used  for  bedding  may  now  be  brought  from  the 
place  where  they  have  been  stored  and  placed 
in  a  moderately  warm  structure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  them  slowly  into  growth.  Each 
tuber  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  those 
which  are  decayed  eliminated.  Where  only  a 
portion,  of  tihe  tuber  is  decayed,  this  part 
may  be  cut  out  without  impairing  the  health 
of  the  tuber.  Large  tubers  may  be  cut  in  such 
a  way  that  several  buds  are  left  on  each  piece. 
When  all  have  been  sorted  they  may  be  put  in 
boxes  filled  with  leaf-soil  and  stood  in  a  light 
position  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°  to  55° 
It  would  be  well  to  set  them  a  fair  distance 
apart  according  to  their  size,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  further  need  to  move  them  until  planting- 
time,  when  they  may  be  lifted  with  large  bulbs 
of  leaf-soil  adhering  and  may  be  planted  with  a  . 
minimum    of    check.        A     'still    better    method  ' 
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Would  be  to  make  use  of  any  warm  pit  which 
is  available,  make  up  a  bed  of  leaf-soil  fairly 
close  to  the  glass  and  plant  therein.  Later  the 
heat  may  be  turned  off  and  the  plants  further 
hardened  by  removal  of  the  lights.  The  dwarf 
Alyssum  maritimum  minimum,  which  comes 
true  from  seeds,  may  be  used  as  a  groundwork 
for  Begonias  ;  with  a  view  to  this  we  may  now 
make  a  further  sowing,  and  grow  the  young 
plants  in  cool  conditions  so  that  they  will  flower 
early  in  the  season. 

Pits  and  Frames.  —  Considerable  economy 
may  be  effected  where  there  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision of  warm  pits  and  cold  frames,  for  many 
plants  can  be  pricked  off  in  them  instead  of  in 
boxes.  Some  subjects  which  respond  to  this 
.  treatment  are  Antirrhinums,  Stocks,  Asters, 
Border  Chrysanthemums,  Lobelias,  Salpiglossis, 
Nicotianas,  Ageratums,  Alyssums,  and  practically 
all  small  stuff  raised  in  the  spring  which  do  not 
necessarily  require  pots.  Cold  frames  for 
the  purpose  will  soon  be  available  which 
have  during  the  winter  been  sheltering  Sweet 
Peas,  Pentstemons,  Calceolarias,  Marguerites, 
Nepetas  and  Violas.  Movable  frames  are  very 
valuable  in  this  respect,  for  when  the  plants 
which  they  have  covered  are  fairly  hardened 
they  may  be  moved  off  for  the  protection  of 
others,  the  plants  which  they  have  pre- 
viously sheltered  being  afterwards  protected 
by  mats  whenever  the  occasion  arises.  A  sowing 
might  now  be  made  in  a  cold  frame  of  dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  which  are  useful  for  producing  a 
display  on  a  poor  soil.  They  transplant  very 
well  if  the  seeds  are  set  a  few  inches  apart. 
When  the  seedlings  appear  above  the  surface 
the  frame  may  be  entirely  removed.  Plants  of 
Lavatera  rosea  splendens  may  be  grown  in 
similar  conditions,  and  will  prove  valuable  to 
replace  plants  which  are  more  costly  in  labour. 
Usually  they   transplant  very  well. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.    G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcotb, 
Eastwell   Park,    Kent. 

Maiden  Peach-Trees.— It  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  some  young  trees  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines in  various  stages,  so  that  they  are 
at  hand  when  required  to  fill  blank  spaces 
on  the  wall  or  under  glass.  By  this  method 
transplanting  can  be  undertaken  earlier  in  the 
autumn  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  trees  had 
to  be  procured  from  the  nurseries.  This  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  trees,  as  when  planted  early, 
before  the  soil  loses  its  warmth,  the  roots  be- 
come active  again  almost  immediately,  and  the 
tree  receives  very  little  check.  The  pruning  of 
maiden  and  slightly  older  fruit  trees  must  be 
undertaken  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that 
recommended  in  a  previous  calendar  for  estab- 
lished trees,  as  ths  object  here  is  to  build  up  a 
good  tree,  not  immediately  to  produce  fruit. 
These  young  trees  have  usually  made  a  limited 
number  of  strong  growths,  which  must  be  cut 
back  to  firm,  hard  wood.  Secure  these  at  regular 
intervals  to  the  wall;  they  will  eventually 
form  the  lower  main  branches  of  the  tree.  Extra 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  disbudding  and  stop- 
ping of  the  new  growths.  Keep  the  centre  of 
the  tree  fairly  open,  bending  down  the  stronger 
shoots  to  regulate  the  flow  of  sap,  but  allowing 
the  weaker  ones  to  grow  naturally.  Regular  at- 
tention to  these  details  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
shapely  and  well-balanced  tree,  furnished  with 
abundance  of  healthy  growth. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— In  many  garden* 
and  particularly  those  situated  in  low  districts 
where  late  spring  frosts  prove  harmful  to  vege- 
tation, it  is  usual  during  the  winter  to  loosen 
the  ties  or  shreds  supporting  Peach  trees 
to  allow  the  shoots  to  hang  clear  of  the  wall. 
Being  thus  fully  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and 
losing  the  warmth  of  the  walls,  the  trees  are 
retarded  as  much  a6  possible,  thereby  deferring 
the  blooming  period.  But  the  sap  is  now  on  the 
move,  and  they  should  no  longer  be  left  un- 
trained, or  the  buds  will  be  liable  to  damage  when 
the  shoots  are  handled  for  cleansing  purposes. 
Provided  the  shoots  were  disbudded  and  pinched 
systematically  last  summer,  very  little  pruning 
will  be  necessary  now.  Weak  or  badly  ripened 
shoots  that  have  been  previously  overlooked 
should  bo  removed  entirely,  cutting  them  back 
to  a  good  bud.    Cleanse  the  trees  thoroughly  with 


an  insecticide,  especially  if  they  are  infested 
with  scale  insects.  Scrub  the  hard  wood  withGis- 
hurst  Compound  or  strong  soap-and- water,  work- 
ing the  lather  into  all  the  crevices  and  rough 
bark.  Spray  the  smaller  shoots  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Walls  on  which  trees  have  been  nailed 
for  many  years  become  full  of  holes,  which  offer 
lurking-places'  for  insect  pests.  To  obviate 
this,  while  the  trees  are  detached  from  the  wall 
the  latter  may  be  re-pointed  with  cement  and 
the  holes  fiUed  in.  As  a  point  of  economy  in 
labour  the  use  of  wire  for  training  Peach 
and  other  fruit  trees  on  walls  has  much  to  re- 
commend it,  and  though  some  good  fruit-growers 
object  to  wired  walls,  personally  I  have  seen 
no  harm  which  could  be  directly  traced  to  the 
use  of  wires.  Having  cleansed  the  trees,  fasten 
the  main  branches  firmly  in  position  by  strong 
twine,  and  then  fill  the  intervening  spaces  with 
young  shoots,  training  them  thinly  and  regularly 
over  the  allotted  space.  Strictly  avoid  training 
in  too  many  shoots — a  common  error,  and  fatal 
to  the  health  of  the  tree.  The  fruit-bearing 
shoots  should  be  at  least  9  inches  apart ;  one 
rarely  sees  a  Peach  tree  trained  too  thin.  In 
tying  the  shoots  let  the  string  or  matting  be 
first  passed  round  the  wire,  so  that  the  bark 
does  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
wire,  as,  if  the  latter  is  new,  this  may  prove 
harmful.  In  tying,  allow  for  the  wood  swelling 
when  growth  commences. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T    W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,    Esq., 

Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 

General  R  em  ar  ks.— With  the  arrival  of 
March,  the  busy  season  amongst  Orchids  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  Many  plants  will  require 
repotting,  and  extra  attention  to  routine  work 
will  be  necessary.  A  more  liberal  treatment  of 
all  Orchids  should  be  the  rule,  and  the 
temperatures  may  be  slightly  raised  in  all  divi- 
sions. As  a  general  guide,  the  following  table 
may  be  useful : — 


Day.  Night. 

Deg.  i" 

7iJ  65 

i,.i  60 

63  .'.7 
3 

70  75  65 
60 


r,;i-t  iinli.m  or  warm  house 
Catt-leva  home 
Intermedial  e  imuse  . . 

i  IdontoglosBUm  or 1  house 

Seedling  house  (warm,  Cattleyas,  etc.).. 
,,  ,,  (cool,  <  Idontt  gl —  urns,  etc.) 

The  maximum  reading  should  be  reached  about 
mid  day,  and  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  An  out- 
burst of  sunshine  may  cause  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  temperature,  but  no  anxiety  in 
this  case  need  be  felt,  if  due  attention  is 
paid  to  ventilation  and  shading.  A 
watch  must  also  be  kept  on  the  fires,  in  con- 
junction with  which  the  weather  must  be 
studied.  On  bright  mornings  they  should  be 
closed  down,  but  they  must  be  started  sufficiently 
early  to  prevent  a  sharp  fall  in  the  temperature 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  fast  losing 
its  power.  Each  department  will  require  damp- 
ing down  every  morning  directly  the  normal 
temperatures  of  the  different  houses  are  reached  ; 
such  work  must  always  be  carried  out  with  a 
rising  and  not  a  falling  temperature.  With  re- 
gard to  ventilation,  air  may  be  admitted  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable.  Care  and  discre- 
tion are  needed,  when  the  top  ventilators  are 
open,  to  prevent  cold  draughts  of  air  passing 
over  the  plants.  It  is  better  to  open  all  the 
ventilators  a  little  than  one  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Except  on  favourable  occasions,  the  top  and 
bottom  ventilators  ought  not  to  be  open  at  the 
same  time ;  but  as  the  season  advances,  more 
freedom  in  admitting  air  may  be  practised,  espe- 
cially in  the  cool  houses.  Most  plants  will  now 
take  more  water  than  hitherto,  but  moderation 
must  be  the  rule,  and  it  should  be  noted  whether 
the  plant  is  in  active  growth  or  dormant.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tanks  should  be 
ascertained',  and  if  -below  that  of  the  house,  warm 
water  must  be  added.  Certain  Orchids,  parti- 
cularly Cvpripediums,  Odontoglossums,  and 
seedlings  of  all  kinds,  are  benefited  by  occasional 
sprayings  overhead  with  tepid  water.  The  degree 
to  which  both  spraying  and  damping  down  may 
be  carried  out  will  be  governed  by  the  conditions 
prevailing  outside.  Moreover,  some  houses  re- 
tain moisture  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
others.     If  the  plants  have  been  overhauled  and 


cleansed  during  the  winter  months,  scale  and 
similar  pests  ought  not  to  prove  very  trouble- 
some through  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
Thrip  and  aphis,  however,  may  appear  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  houses  must  be  vaporised  with 
some  reliable  fumigant  directly  their  presence  is 
detected. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,    Gardener   to   Lady   Waxtagb,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Begonia    Gloire     de     Lorraine. -There 

should  now  be  plenty  of  young  shoots  on  the 
old  plants  of  Begonia  Glo're  de  Lorraine  suit- 
able for  cuttings.  The  best  shoots  are  those 
which  are  produced  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 
Dibble  them  into  pans  filled  with  sand,  or  a 
light,  sandy  compost,  and  place  them  in  the 
propagating-case.  Spray  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  luke-warm  rain -water  and  shade 
them  from  bright  sunshine  till  rooted.  This 
Begonia  may  also  be  propagated  by  leaves,  but 
the  method  should  only  be  adopted  in  the  event 
of  cuttings  being  scarce. 

Heliotrope.  —  A  good  batch  of  Heliotrope 
cuttings  rooted  now  will  be  useful  for  flowering 
during  the  summer  months.  Young  shoots  taken 
from  the  old  plants  will  readily  root  in  pans  or 
pots  filled  with  a  fine,  light,  sandy  soil.  A  little 
bottom  heat  is  necessary  in  which  to  plunge  the 
pots.  Keep  them  close  and  shaded  from  sun, 
and  syringe  them  twice  daily.  When  rooted 
transfer  them  to  3-in.  pots,  and  keep  them 
growing  gently  in  a  warm  house  or  frame.  They 
must  be  stopped  two  or  three  times  during  the 
growing  season  to  encourage  a  bushy  habit. 
Transfer  them  to  5-in.  pots  to  flower. 

Plumbago  rosea.— A  fresh  batch  of  plants 
of  Plumbago  rosea  may  now  be  propagated  from 
cuttings.  Insert  three  or  four  cuttings  round  the 
side  of  3^-in.  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  the  propa- 
gating case.  When  rooted,  place  them  in  3-in. 
pots  in  a  light  position  in  the  stove.  Syringe 
them  freely  with  rain-water  during  warm,  sunny 
weather.  In  order  to  obtain  bushy  plants,  the 
growths  must  be  pinched  once  or  twice  during 
the  growing  season.  Some  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  old  plants  may  be  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted  in  a  rich  compost.  These  will  make 
sxtra  large  specimens 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  J\nes.  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  North, 
Wroiton   Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Globe  Artichokes. —  Remove  all   protective 

material  from  these  vegetables  at  the  cessation 
of  severe  weather,  or  much  loss  will  result  from 
decay.  After  filling  up  any  gaps  with  fresh 
divisions,  apply  a  good  dressing  of  manure  be- 
tween  the  rows  and  lightly  fork  it  in.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  replant  half  the  bed  annually  with 
young  plants,  raised  from  seeds,  to  maintain  a 
succession  after  the  old  plants  have  finished  pro- 
ducing heads  for  the  season.  Seed  should  be  sown 
now  in  boxes  placed  in  gentle  heat.  Transfer  the 
seedlings  to  a  mild  hot-bed  when  large  enough 
to  handle.  These  should  be  suitably  hardened 
off  and  transferred  out  of  doors  in  May.  They 
will  supply  a  succession  of  heads  from  August  to 
November. 

Tomatos.— The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
sow  seeds  to  obtain  plants  for  transferring  out- 
of-doors  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June.  To  economise  time  and  labour  sow  a  few 
seeds  in  the  centres  of  4-inch  pots  filled  with 
similar  compost  to  that  advised  on  page  5,  sub- 
sequently retaining  only  the  most  promising 
seedling.  By  this  system  the  plants  may  be 
shifted  direct  into  their  summer  quarters  with- 
out further  re-potting.  Grow  the  plants  hardy 
from  the  start.  Eclipse  and  Moneymaker  are 
suitable  varieties    for  outdoor   cultivation. 

Vegetable  Marrow.— If  a  mild  hot-bed  and 
frame  can  be  spared  they  may  be  advanta- 
geously utilised  for  producing  an  early  crop  of 
Vegetable  Marrows.  A  barrowful  of  fairly  rich 
soil,  placed  as  a  mound  in  the  centre  of  each 
light,  will  suffice  for  a  rooting  medium.  Sow  a 
few  seeds  direct  on  each  mound.  The  Sutton  and 
Moore's  Cream  are  suitable  varieties  for  frame- 
culture. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVEHTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PTTBLIS-ti-EB.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.    W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindhj  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  com  in  a  meat  ions  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Xjocal  7$e-ws-~Corrcspo?idents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
'events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contnou- 
lions  or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41,  Wellington  street.  Covent 
Garden.    London-      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE     PAPER,     sent     US 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,    but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations-— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUINC  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,    MARCH  18— 

B.G.A.  (Leamington,  Warwick  antl  District  Branch) 
meet.  (Lecture  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Vegetables  " 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Janes.) 

MONDAY,    MARCH  20— 

Nat.  Olnys.  Soc.  meet  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand, 
London  (Lecture  by  Mr.  Perev  A.  Cragg  on  "  How 
to  Raise  Chrysanthemum  Seedlings  "). 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  21— 

Royal  Inst.  (Lecture  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Baylis,  on 
"  Chemical  Change   in   Living   Organisms.") 

Aveiuge     Mean'     Temperature     for     the     ensuing     week 
deduced    from     observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
yeai>   at  <■!  env,  ich,  41.5. 
Actual   Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  11.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  March  16 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.3;  temp.  190.  Weather— Slight 
rain. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY,  AND    FRIDAY— 

Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C  , 
at  12. 

MONDAY   AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  etc.,  at  Stevens's 
Rooms,  38.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 

TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    AND  THURSDAY— 

Orchids,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  at 
Messrs.  Bull's  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  bv 
Protheroe  &    Morris,    at    12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

735  cases  Japanese  Liliums,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms,   at   3. 

THURSDAY— 

Special  Sale  of  Roses  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's 
Rooms,    at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Nursery  Stock  at  John  Russell's  Nursery,  Sheepcote 
Road,  Harrow,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,'  at  12. 


In  a  recent  number  we 
The  Planting  of    referred  to  certain  mat- 
Fruit  Trees.        ters  in  the  fifteenth   re- 
port on  the  Woburn  Ex- 
perimental  Fruit  Farm.        The  following 
observations  deal  with  fruit  tree  planting. 

The  ninth  report  gave  evidence  to  show 
that  the  planting  of  trees  with  bruised 
roots  left  untrimmed  was  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  numerous 
and  elaborate  trials  with  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums,  made  since  the  ninth  report. 
was  written,  showed  "  a  balance  in  favour 
of  trimming  amounting  at  most  to  15  per 


cent. ;  a  further  series  with  Apples  showed 
no  significant  balance  either  for  or  against 
trimming  ;  and  the  final  series  with  bush 
fruits  showed  a  large  balance  in  favour  of 
not  trimming."  Hence,  it  is  concluded  that 
trimming  the  roots  is  altogether  unim- 
portant. So  far  as  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  are  concerned,  this  conclusion  is 
hardly  justified  by  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments, seeing  that  a  balance  of  15  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  trimming  is  quite  a 
substantial  advantage.  As  for  the  bushes, 
the  experiments  dealt  with  only  fifty  Reel 
Currants  and  fifty  Gooseberries,  and  while 
the  former  showed  a  balance  of  16  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  not  trimming,  as  esti- 
mated by  weighing  the  bushes  before 
planting  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
latter  showed  a  like  balance  of  5  per  cent. 
Together,  the  balance  is  much  less  than 
that  of  15  per  cent,  in  favour  of  trimming 
in  the  trials  with  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  which  is  treated  as  an  almost 
negligible  quantity  in  the  report.  More- 
over, Mr.  Pickering  states  with  respect  to 
the  bushes:  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  superiority  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  rough  treatment  of  the  original 
roots,  and  that  it  is  not  due  to  some  other 
cause  which  has  escaped  detection."  Pro- 
bably, .  most  fruit  growers  who  read  the 
report  will  endorse  this  admission.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
experiments  indicate  that  the  advantage  of 
trimming  bruised  roots  is  much  less  than 
it  lias  been  commonly  supposed  to  be.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  report,  new  root  growths 
do  not  proceed  from  a  cut  surface,  upon 
which  a  callus  always  forms.  They  issue 
from  various  places  above  the  cuts  and 
from  the  stems,  and  they  do  the  same  from 
above  the  bruised  or  broken  parts. 

On  the  subject  of  careless  planting,  only 
the  averages  of  results  obtained  previous 
to  and  since  the  ninth  report  w'as  written 
are  given.  The  figures  show  for  five 
years  averages  of  97  for  wood  growth 
and  105  for  leaf  size  for  carelessly 
planted  trees,  as  compared  with  It'll 
in  both  respects  for  carefully  planted 
trees.  Unless  the  holes  dug  were 
wider  for  the  trees  carefully  planted  than 
for  the  others,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
•spreading  out  of  the  roots,  so  that  they 
would  come  against  a  solid  wall  of  soil  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  a  hole,  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  lint  it  cannot  be 
believed  that  stamping  on  the  roots  not 
well  covered  with  soil,  and  thus  bruisin:,' 
and  disbarking  them,  can  be  otherwise 
than  injurious.  The  careful  sifting  of  soil 
among  the  roots'  is  probably  of  no  con- 
siderable value,  because  the  soil  should  be 
made  thoroughly  firm  over  the  roots,  and 
this  neutralises  the  former  operation. 

Except  where  the  soil  was  over  the  Lon- 
don clay,  in  which  case  much  harm  was 
done  by  ramming,  the  average  of 
numerous  trials  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  was  in  favour  of  the  operation, 
in  reference  to  wood  growth  and  leaf 
size  alike.  Firmness  of  the  soil  over  'he 
roots  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
all  details  in  planting,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  secured  without  ramming,  that  opera- 
tion    is     probably     desirable.        In     ex- 


periments carried  out  in  two  orchards  un- 
der our  observation  no  difference  can  be 
seen  in  the  growth  of  rows  of  trees 
rammed  and  those  next  to  them  simply 
stamped  in;  but  thorough  stamping  when 
the  roots  are  sufficiently  covered  with  soil 
is  always  enjoined  upon  the  planters.  In 
an  orchard  of  six  acres,  planted  in  the 
winter  of  1909-10,  the  finish  of  the  work 
was  done  when  the  land  was  so  wet  that 
the  trees  were  necessarily  "puddled  in." 
To-day,  those  trees  are  as  flourishing  as 
any  planted  under  drier  conditions.  A 
rammed  row,  planted  when  the  soil  was 
in  fair  condition,  shows  no  superiority 
or  inferiority  to  the  adjoining  rows  of 
Apples  of  the  same  variety  stamped  in. 

The  results  of  experiments  with 
numerous  varieties  of  Apples  on  heavy 
land  show  that  in  seven  years  the  average 
wood  growth  of  those  planted  on  the  sur- 
face and  mounded  up  was  considerably 
less  than  that  of  trees  of  the  same  varieties 
planted  at  the  ordinary  depth.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  expectations,  as 
trees  planted  on  the  surface  level 
must  suffer  more  from  drought  in 
dry  seasons  than  those  planted  below  the 
surface.  The  result  must  be  all  the  worse 
unless,  in  the  frequent  hoeings  around  th? 
trees,  the  workmen  are  careful  to  draw 
the  soil  towards  each  tree,  and  not  away 
from  it,  a  method  occupying  more  time, 
and  involving  a  greater  expense  than  or- 
dinary hoeing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mounding  plan  reduced  liability  to 
canker,  probably,  as  the  report  suggests, 
in  consequence  of  the  less  vigorous  and 
sappy  growth  induced  by  high  planting. 


The  "Journal  of  Horticulture"  and 
the  "Horticultural  Dir  ector  y."— The 
copyrights  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  and 
Horticultural  Director)/,  until  recently  published 
at  10,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  have  been  pur- 
chased  by   the   Gardeners'    Chronicle,   Ltd. 

R.H.8.  Sale  of  Plants  for  the  Red 
Cross  Fund.— In  accordance  with  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Elwes  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
February  8,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  a  sale  of  plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  in  the  R.H.S. 
Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  in  aid  of  the  Red 
Cross  Funds,  provided  that  the  contributions 
offered  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  sale.  Those 
proposing  to  send  plants,  bulbs,  and  such 
like  for  sale  are  asked  to  intimate  their  contri- 
butions beforehand.  Owing  to  the  unusually 
early  season,  it  was  not  thought  practical  to  hold 
the  sale  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  it  'has  ac- 
cordingly been  deferred  until  the  early  autumn. 
The  following  have  been  appointed  as  a  sub- 
committee to  carry  out  the  arrangements  : — Col. 
Mark  Lockwood,  M.P.,  C.V.O.,  Sir  Harry 
Veitch,  V.M.H.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  V.M.H.  Further  in- 
formation respecting  the  sale  will  be  made 
known  in  due  course. 

Mr.  George  Caselton.— The  many  friends 
of  Mr.  George  L.  Caselton  will  regret  to  learn 
that  he  is  ho  longer  Garden  Superintendent  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  will  still  more  keenly 
regret  the  cause  of  his  retirement.  His  health 
broke  dwwn  last  autumn ;  since  November  be 
(has  been  unable  to  carry  out  his  duties,  and 
still  remains  confined  to  his  bedroom.  Mr. 
Caselton  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Head, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  nineteen  yearns  ago,  ba \  inn 
been    engaged    for    about   twenty-one   years    pre- 
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viously  under  Messrs.  Milnkr  and  Son,  the 
emimient  landaoaipe  gardeners,  dn  laying  out  new 
gardens  and  oamrydng  out  esitato  improvements 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  crippled  financial  re- 
sources of  the  old  Palace  Company  are 
aware,  his  position  was  anything  but  a 
bed  of  Roses,  but  he  loyally  gave  the  old 
company  of  his  best,  and  by  his  good  manage- 
ment, resourcefulness,  and  admirable  tact,  kept 
up  the  gardening  reputation  of  the  famous  place 
of  public  resort  to  a  level  that  won  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  his  difficulties  ;  while  his 
courtesy  and  helpfulness  to  exhibitors  at  the 
various   exhibitions   gained   for   h'm  their  warm 


£25,0CO  to  purchase  Den  of  Mains  Park  for 
the  city  of  Dundee.  Sir  James  purchased  Bel- 
mont Castle  after  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman 

"  Food  Production  in  Cottage  and 
Allotment  Gardens."  —  The  object  of  this 
pamphlet  (Bulletin  No.  72).  written  by  Mr.  A. 
Hosking,  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  is  to  help  the  cultivator  of  the  email 
garden.  It  gives  useful  advice  on  the  elements 
of  cultivation  of  soil,  the  use  of  manures,  and 
on  the  rotation  of  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden 
After  the  general  instruction  each  of  the  chief 
crop's  is  treated  of — of  course  very  briefly — and 
notes  are  given  on  the  insect  and  other  animal 


successfully  started  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Little 
Caddesden.  A  society  has  been  formed  known 
as  the  Little  Gaddesden  Allotment  Society,  of 
which  the  manager  is  Mr.  D.  D.  Robertson.  The 
society  was  formed  in  1914,  with  fewer  than  a 
dozen  members,  and  it  acquired  an  acre  of  land. 
ThiK  first  crop  sown  was  Barley,  which  was  not 
a  success;  in  1915  Potatos  were  raised  instead, 
which  were  found  profitable,  the  net  return 
being  about  £11  after  all  expenses  were  paid. 

The    Potash    Deposits    in    Alsace.— The 

deposits  of  potash  salts  in  Alsace,  as  described 
by  M.  Henri  Blin  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
1:>  rut  G&nerale  des  Sciences,  cover  an  area  of 
about    50.000    acres.     They     are     estimated      to 


esteem  and  kindliest  regards.  Their  sympa- 
thies will  be  with  him  in  his  hour  of  adversity. 

Presentation  to  a  Gardener.— Mr.  A. 
Harman,  gardener  at  The  Glebe,  Champion 
Hill,  has  received  a  presentation"  of  a  watch 
from  his  employer.  Sir  Alex.  D.  Kleinwort, 
Bart.,  in  recognition  of  25  years'  faithful  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Harman  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
gardeners  in  the  London  area,  as  the  condition 
of  the  gardens  and  'plant-houses  at  Champion 
Hill  testify.  Sir  Alex.  Kleinwort  is  a  garden 
ing  enthusiast,  and  has  sent  Mr.  Harman  both 
to  France  and  Switzerland  in  order  that  he  might 
study  the  art  of   gardening  in  those  countries. 

The  Late  Sir  James  Cairo.— Amongst  the 

many  benefactions  of  the  late  Sir  James  Caird, 
who  died  at  his  home,  Belmont  Castle,  Perth- 
shire,  on  the  evening  of  March   9.   was  that   of 


Fig.  53. — coelogyne  corymbose   at  colbbborne. 
(See   "  Notes    from    a   Cotswold   Garden."   p.    161.) 

and  fungous  pests.  The  pamphlet  contains  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information,  and  should 
prove  helpful  to  the  beginner,  for  whom  it  has 
been  written. 

Pure  Seeds  Act,  Queensland.— Since  the 
Pure  Seeds  Act,  Queensland,  came  into  force  in 
January,  1915,  467  eamples  of  seed  have  been 
tested,  of  which  29  oame  up  to  the  standard, 
26  samples  attained  that  pois/ltdon  a.fter  cleaning 
and  grading,  47  samples  were  classed  as  being  of 
low  grade,  and  165  samples  were  condemned  for 
impurities  or  want  of  germination.  The  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  whole  numbers  of  parcels  of 
seed  examined  had  to  be  condemned  clearly  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  the  Act. 

Co-operative  Acri  cu  ltu  re.  —  We  have 
received  particulars  of  a  scheme  for  co-opera- 
tive agriculture  on  a  small  scale  which  has  been 


contain   3,0uU,00o    tons   of   potash,    which    would 
suffice  at  the  present   rate  of  use   to  supply   the 
'Id  for  five  centuries.  The  potash  is  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  chloride. 

Report  of  Field  Trials  (Potatos).— The 
report  of  the  1915  Field  Trials  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Dunlop  at  the  Midland  Agricultural 
College,  Kingston-on-Soar,  gives  a  record  of 
valuable  work,  particularly  in  the  trials  of 
Potatos.  In  trials  of  early  Potatos  (planted 
April  8.  and  raised  August  5),  Epicure,  which  was 
first,  was  followed  by  Sharpe's  Express,  Ninety- 
fold,  Eclipse  and  Arran  Early.  Of  early  varieties 
allowed  to  ripen  off,  Epicure  again  led.  The 
first  of  the  second  earlies  was  Great  Scot,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  British  Queen.  The  former,  it 
may  be  remembered,  cropped  remarkably  well  in 
.he    Wisley    trials,    and   received    an   Award    of 
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Merit,  Arran  Chief  did  best  in  the  trials  of  'ate 
varieties,  and  the  Northern  Star  type  also 
yielded  well.  A  comparison  of  the  yields  of 
Scotch  and  English  seed  leads  to  the  conclusions 
that  among  second  earlies  Scotch  seed  was  in- 
ferior, but  with  main  crop  and  late  Potatos  the 
Scotch  seed  gave  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
strikingly  better  results.  The  excess  of  yield 
per  acre  from  Scotch  seed  over  English  seed 
was  as  follows  : — King  Edward  VII.,  over  4 
tons ;  Northern  Star,  over  2£  tons ;  Arran  Chief, 
nearly  2  tons.  The  great  superiority  of  unripe 
over  ripe  seed  was  also  well  shown.  The  "  un- 
ripe "  seed  used  was  of  King  Edward,  dug 
on  September  9,  and  the  "  ripe  "  that  of  the 
same  variety,  lifted  on  October  15.  The  unripe 
yielded  a  total  of  12  tons  19  cwts.  42  lbs.,  the 
ripe  6  tons  4  cwts.  62  lbs.  In  either  case  seed 
Potatos  sorted  between  a  1£  inch  and  2  inch 
riddle  were  planted. 

War  Items.— The  French  Minister  of  War 
has  decided  that  permission  will  be  given  to  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  on  active  service  to 
be  released  for  the  purpose  of  doing  necessary 
agricultural  work  in  the  various  rural  parte  of 
France,    where  such  help   is  required. 

Two   cases   of   interest   to  gardeners   were 

dealt  with  by  the  Midlothian  Tribunal  on 
ilarch  10.  In  the  first  the  Edinburgh 
and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agricul- 
ture appealed  for  the  exemption  of  the 
head  gardener  of  the  College  Garden  at 
Dreghorn.  In  ordinary  times  the  College  has 
four  lecturers  and  three  gardeners.  At  present 
they  have  only  one  lecturer  and  one  gardener, 
while  there  were  75  students,  principally  young 
women.  The  appeal  was  dismissed.  In  the  other 
case  a  market  gardener,  29  years  of  age,  ap- 
pealed. The  military  representative  said  that 
there  were  two  brothers,  and  that  the  appellant 
had  previously  stated  that  he  was  willing 
to  serve  after  April.  The  claimant  stated  that 
he  and  his  brother  were  partners,  and  that  they 
had  a  piggery  in  addition  to  the  market  garden. 
His  brother  was  on  the  reserved  lists,  but  it 
was  the  claimant  who  was  the  skilled 
man.  Exemption  was  given  until  June  1.  The 
East  Ashford  (Kent)  Tribunal  refused  an  ap- 
plication for  the  exemption  of  a  foreman  gar- 
dener employed  by  Lady  Northcote  at  Ea-stwell 
Park,   Ashford. 

Double  Gerberas.- M.  Dubois,  a  local 
nurseryman,  has  just  shown  at  the  Antibes 
Horticultural  Society  a  collection  of  double- 
flowered   hybrid   Gerberas  of  his  raising. 

The  Lasting  Qualities  of  Modern 
Daffodils.— On  February  29  last  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  exhibited  a  flower  of  a  new  Daffodil 
named  Ptolemy,  and  the  flower  was  afterwards 
exposed  in  the  shop  window  until  March  9,  when 
it  was  sent  to  this  office  still  in  a  fresh  condition. 
Tho  specimen  was,  however,  cut  on  the  25th  ult., 
and  it  finally  showed  eigne  of  shrivelling  on 
March  13,  seventeen  days  later.  Ptolemy  is  a 
large  trumpet  Daffodil  with  sulphur-coloured  seg- 
ments and  lemon  trumpet.  The  height  of  the 
plant  from  the  ground  was  19  inches,  and  the 
substance  of  the  flower  remarkable,  which  doubt- 
less explains  its  lasting  qualities. 

Distribution  of  the  Box.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Dr. 
Stapf  spoke  on  the  distribution  of  the  Box, 
Buxus  sempervirens,  Linn.,  and  especially  on 
the  relation  existing  between  the  English  stations 
and  its  area  on  the  Continent,  supporting  his 
remarks  by  lantern-slides  (distribution-map  and 
views  of  Box  on  Box  Hill  and  in  the  Chilterns, 
the  latter  taken  by  Mr.  John  Hutchinson).  He 
pointed  out  that  he  adopted  Dr.  Christ's  views 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Box  as  a  relict  of  the 
Tertiary  flora  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  dis- 
continuous distribution  as  brought  about,  by 
disintegration  of  an  old,  continuous  and  mucM 
larger   area.     But   he   could  not  share   his   view 


that  the  isolated  stations  in  Western  France  are 
generally  due  to  old  plantations  around  castles 
and  monasteries.  He  considered  them,  like  the 
English  stations,  to  be  relict  stations.  He  finally 
expressed  a  wish  that  these  should  be  more  tho- 
roughly studied  than  has  been  hitherto,  and  care- 
fully preserved  as  far  as  possible. 

Leaf  Architecture.- At  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  held  on  the 
6th  inst.,  Professor  Bower,  F.R.S.,  made  a  com- 
munication, with  lantern  illustrations,  "  On  Leaf 
Architecture."  He  stated  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  architecture  of  leaves  should  be  gathered 
from  three  sources,  namely,  comparison  of 
forms  of  the  adult  leaf ;  comparison  of 
the  juvenile  leaves,  especially  of  the  more 
primitive  forms ;  and  comparison  of  early  fossil 
forms.  Hitherto  the  first  and  third  methods 
have  been  widely  used,  but  the  second  neglected. 
In  this  paper  the  facts  had  been  collected  re- 
lating to  the  juvenile  leaves  of  the  most  primi- 
tive pteridophytes.  The  result  arrived  at  by 
Professor  Bower  was  that  all  complex  leaves  of 
vascular  plants  may  be  derived  ultimately  by 
dicho'tomous    branching    from    simpler    forms. 

Salt  as  a  Top  Dressing. —  The  common 
view  that  salt  is  a  useful  top-dressing 
for  various  crops  was  tested  by  experiments  car- 
ried out  at  the  Midland  Agricultural  College  in 
1915.  The  crop  employed,  Mangolds,  showed 
that  a  dressing  of  1  cwt.  per  acre  of  salt  gave 
an  increase  of  yield  of  1  ton  15|  cwt.  per  acre. 
When  used  together  with  nitrate  of  soda  (1  cwt. 
per  acre)  the  increase  was  as  great,  and  so  was 
it  when  other  sources  of  nitrogen  (nitrate  of 
lime  and  granular  nitrolim)  were  used  with 
and  without  the  addition  of  salt.  The  above 
results  were  obtained  on  light  land  ;  on  heavy 
land  the  increase  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
salt  was  far  greater.  Thus,  where  no  other 
dressing  was  given,  the  yield  from  the  salted 
land  was  over  5  tons  per  acre  greater  than  that 
from  land  not  treated  with  salt.  When  nitrates 
were  added  the  increase  brought  about  by 
adding  salt,  though  still  considerable,  was  not 
so  great.  Salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  (1  cwt.  per 
acre)  gave  over  3  tons  more  yield  than 
did  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  Salt  and  nitrate  of 
lime  (1^  cwt.)  produced  1  ton  more  than  nitrate 
of  lime  without  salt,  and  salt  and  granular 
nitrolim  (1  cwt.)  yielded  3  tons  9^  cwt.  more 
than  the  nitrolim  alone.  The  more  marked 
result  in  the  heavy  land  is  no  doubt  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  by  the  action  of  salt 
large  supplies  of  potash  were  liberated  and  ren- 
dered available  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant, 
whereas  no  such  stores  of  potash  exist  in  the 
light  land. 


NOTES  FROM  A  COTSWOLD  CARDEN-  IV. 


The  snow  has  now  covered  the  ground  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  and,  though  it  ha®  melted 
under-  trees  and  on  sunny  banks,  outside  work 
has  been  impossible,  and  our  short-handed  posi- 
tion in  farm  and  garden  will  make  arrears  diffi- 
cult to  overtake.  The  weather  has  been  peculiar 
in  this  respect,  that  the  snow  came  in  at  least 
four  successive  falls,  and  has  more  or  'less  melted 
every  day  both  above  and  below,  so  that  on  the 
low  ground  in  the  Thames  valley  it  did  not 
last  so  long.  Here  the  lowest  temperature  has 
been  15°,  not  so  cold  as  we  have  had  it  before 
in  March  without  snow  ;  so  I  do  not  think  that 
plants  will  siuffer  as  much  as  one  would  expeot,  if 
the  wind  changes,  and  we  do  not  have  bitter 
frosts  with  a  bright  eun  by  day,  which  does 
more  harm  than  a  much  harder  frost  in  Decem- 
ber would  do. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  write  about  in  the  open 
I  must  confine  my  notes  this  week  to  greenhouse 
plants,  and  happy  is  the  gardener  who  has  as 
much  variety  in   the  houses  as  I  have.     I  have 


often  wondered  why  so  many  of  the  best  gar- 
deners waste  their  space  on  masses  of  common 
plants  like  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
Cinerarias,  and  such  like,  which,  howayer 
showy,  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  variety,  interest, 
and  beauty  of  many  other  plants  just"  as  easy  to 
grow,  and  which  do  not  occupy  so  much  space. 
Among  the  prettiest  plants  now  in  flower  is 
Seneoio  Heritieri,  D.C.,  which  I  owe  to  Messrs. 
Suttons'  kindness.  They  inform  me  that  it  was 
re-introduced  by  Lady  Strathallan  from  Teneriffe, 
but  it  is  a  very  old  plant  in  cultivation,  as  there 
is  a  figure  of  it  in  Bot.  Mac/.,  t.  3827,  and 
another  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  53,  under  the  name 
of  Cineraria  lanata,  1'Herit.  Neither  of  these 
is,  however,  so  handsome  as  the  variety  which 
I  have.  This  has  bright  magenta  rays  and  disc, 
whereas  the  var.  cyanophthahna,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  3827,  has  white  rays,  and  the  older  form  is 
figured  with  pink  rays.  It  is  easy  to  propagate 
by  cuttings,  and  requires  no  speciad  oare. 

Another  charming  plant  of  most  unusual  colour 
is  just  coming  into  flower,  which  I  owe  to  Mr. 
Poe's  kindness,  and  have  found  quite  easy  to 
grow  in  pots  hung  dose  to  the  glass  in  a  cold 
house.  This  is  Babiana  rubrocyanea,  Ker,  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  410;  it  may  be  only  a  colour  variety 
of  Babiana  stricta,  as  Baker  thought,  but  its 
ultramarine  blue  flowers  with  a  large  crimson 
centre  make  it  much  superior  in  my  eye  to  any 
other  Babiana  that  I  have  seem.  Why  so  many  of 
these  good  old  things  are  almost  forgotten  and 
neglected,  in  favour  of  much  inferior  novelties,  as 
some  of  the  Chinese  plants  seem  to  be,  I  do  not 
understand  ;  I  think  that  Mr.  Farrer  would  have 
been  disappointed  if  ihe  had  seen  the  poor  speci- 
mens of  Isopyram  girandliflormm  exhibited  at  the 
R.H.S.  last  week.  It  can,  however,  be  a  much 
better  plant,  as  is  shown  iby  a  dried  specimen 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Prof.  Balfour  from  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  has  flowered  for  a.  secioind  time. 
If  the  plant  figured  by  Royle  is  a  fair  repireserir 
tation  of  it,  it  must  be  a  much  finer  plant  in 
Kansu  than  in  the  N.W.  Himalayas,  where 
Royle  says  it  varies  very  much  in  size.  If  my 
memory  is  correct  (hut  for  this  I  will  not  vouch, 
as  all  my  specimens  were  lost  in  fording  a  river) 
I  found  the  same  or  a  nearly  allied  species  in  the 
Altai  mountains  in  1899,  whence  Ledebonr  de- 
scribed it  many  years  ago.  Isopyruim  gtnandi- 
flioruim  seeds  itself  freely,  but  seems  very  liable 
to  decay  from  a  fiungus  which  attacks  the 
tuberous  roots  in  suonmer  when  the  pliant  is 
at  rest  Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  this  is  also 
the  case  wheal  it  is  grown  in  the  shade? 

Among  the  prettiest  plants  now  in  flower  I 
onlay  mention  a  little  Orchid  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  from  Yunnan  some  years  ago, 
which  has  proved  very  easy  to  grow, 
and  which  increases  rapidly.  This  is 
Pleione  yunnanensis  (eee  fig.  64),  which 
after  remaining  dormant  for  some  months  is 
now  expanding  its  very  beautiful  flowers  in  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  60°.  I  grow  it  in  small 
pans  near  the  glass,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  do  in  the  open  air  in  the  mildest  parte 
of  this  country  if  shaded  and  watered  regularly 
in  summer.  Pleione  humilis  is  another  almost 
as  beautiful,  which  I  treat  in  the  same  way ; 
but  though  it  grows  in  Sikkim  at  an  elevation 
where  snow  and  frost  occur  in  winter,  it  does 
not  seem  so  easy  to  keep  in  good  health  as 
yunnanensis. 

A  third  species  which  has  just  come  out 
is  Pleione  formosana,  which  Mr.  R.  M.  Price, 
my  companion  wb?n  travelling  in  that  island, 
introduced  three  years  ago.  It  has  the  round 
oseudo-bulbs  of  yunnanensis,  with  flowers  more 
like  thos?  of  humilis.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Price 
has  been  gallantly  serving  his  country  in  the 
Gloucestershire  Territorial  Artillery,  which  he 
joined  as  a  private  in  September,  1914,  and  has 
come  through  nine  months  of  service  in  France 
without  injury.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  be 
spared  to  continue  the  botanical  explorations 
which  he  began  so  well  in  Formosa. 
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There  are  two  species  of  Coelogyne,  both  of 
which  I  have  collected  at  from  6-9,000  feet  in 
Sikkim,  and  which  I  can  confidently  recommend 
as  beautiful  and  very  easy  to  grow  in  a  cold 
house.  One  of  these  is  Coelogneochraoea.Lind., 
Bot.  Beg.,  1846,  t.  69,  which  I  found  on  a  Yew 
tree  on  Tonglo  in  1881,  and  have  had  ever  since. 
The  other  is  usually  known  as  C.  ocellata,  Lind., 
and  is  so  named  in  Veitch's  Manual  of  Orchi- 
daceous Plants  :  but  Hooker  points  out  in  Flora 
of  British  India,  V.,  p.  837,  that  the  plant,  which 
is  wrongly  najned  and  figured  as  ocellata,  Lind., 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3767,  is  really  C.  nitida,  Lind  , 
which  flowers  from  the  mature  bulb,  and  not, 
as  in  both  the  above-named  species,  from  the 
young  growths.  Its  correct  name  is  therefore  C. 
corymbosa,  Lind.,  Bot.  Mag.,  6955  (see 
fig.  63).  The  flowers  of  all  three  are 
„i;y  much  alike  in  colour  and  markings. 
but  ochracea  has  erect  pseudo-bulbs,  nar- 
rower and  less  wrinkled,  flowers  with  me  a 
month  later,  and  is  very  sweetly  scented.  I  found 
it  in  1914  on  Oaks  in  the  Laoheu  Valley  and  else- 
where, and  have  no  doubt  that  when  at  rest 
both  these  plants  will  endure  a  few  degrees  of 
frost   without  injury. 

A  very  beautiful  Campanula  which  I  believe 
to  be  C.  Celsii  is  in  bud  here,  which  was  shown 
by  Miss  Landale  at  the  Chelsea  Show  two  years 
ago,  and  is  figured  in  the  Chronicle  of  May  23, 
lyl4,  as  "  C.  tomentosa  Maud  Landale,"  under 
which  name  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit ;  but 
1  wish  to  give  its  history  before  this  incorrect 
name  becomes  generally  used  in  our  gardens, 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  case ;  as  it  is  stated  in 
a  contemporary  that  the  original  stock  is 
now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  Page.  The 
plant  was  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Rinlil,  who  saw  it  in  flower  in  Delphi,  in  Greece, 
where  it  grows  in  crevices  of  the  rock  and  on 
the  temple  ruins.  He  grows  it  very  well  in 
his  garden  in  Argyllshire,  both  in  pots  and 
on  the  rockery,  where,  he  tells  me,  it  has  with- 
stood 20°  of  frost  without  injury.  I  looked  it 
tip  in  the  Herbarium  at  Kew  with  Mr.  W.  W. 
Smith,  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  where 
the  plant  is  grown  in  pots  and  flowered  beaut i 
fully  last  May.  C.  tomentosa,  Vent.,  is  founded 
on  Plate  18  of  Hortus  Celsius,  but  this  is  a  poor 
illustration,  and  does  not  show  the  basal  leaves 
of  our  plant,  which  in  the  first  year,  before  the 
flower-spike  appears,  form  a  flat-spreading  rosette. 
Halaczy,  in  Flora  Graeca,  gives  three  species, 
distinguished  by  the  shape  of  their  pale  bine 
flowers,  as  follows  : — C.  Celsii,  D.C.  =  tomentosa. 
Vent.  ;  C.  Andrewsii,  D.C.  =  tomentosa,  Boiss.  ; 
and  C.  rupestris,  Sibthorp  =  lanuginosa,  Willd. 
The  latiter  is  beautifully  figured  in  Sibthorp  and 
Smith's  Flora  Graeca,  t.  213,  and  our  plant  maj 
be  a  variety  of  it,  though  Halaczy  refers  it  to 
C.  Celsii.  Mr.  Smith  and  I  agreed  that  on  the 
evidence  of  the  figures  and  dried  specimens  C. 
Celsii  would  be  the  correct  name  to  use;  ami 
with  all  respect  to  Miss  M.  Landale,  neither 
she,  nor  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  has  any  right  to  attach 
her  name  to  a  wild  species,  and  thereby  convey 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  florist's  variety,  so  I  hope 
that  her  name  may  be  dropped.  I  may  add  that 
the  plant  is  a  biennial,  and  when  well  ileveloped 
has  a  central  branching  Bower-stem  a  foot  or  so 
high.  It  has  seeded  freely  with  Mr.  Rudd,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  nice  plants,  some 
of  which,  however,  damped  off  during  the  last 
wet  autumn.  It  requires  a  vertictii  position  in  a 
hot,  well  -drained  sibualtdion.     H.  J.  Elwes. 


THE   LATE  MR.  DREW. 


*«*  New  Postal  Rates. — Contributors  and 
correspondents  are,  reminded  tfiat  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  came  into  operation  on 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
must  not  weigh  mere  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ^d.  every  two  ovnaes. 


The  death  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Drew,  Horticultural 
Instructor  at  University  College,  Reading,  has 
deprived  the  world  of  horticulture  of  an  enthu- 
siastic and  earnest  worker,  and  has  robbed  many 
of  us  of  a  dear  ifriend. 

Mr.  Dreiw  possessed  many  qualities  rarely  found 
together  :  Intelligent  without  the  ihard  pride  wiliioh 
goes  so  often  with  intellectual  ability  ;  gentle  and 
yet  not  timid  ;  a  man  of  high  ideals  who  never 
made  his  aspirations  an  excuse  for  neglecting 
the  severe  routine  of  duty;  these  were  among 
the  remarkable  qualities  which  endeared  him 
to  his  ifiriends  and  maike  his  loss  indeed  irrepar- 
able. For  the  loss  of  a  distinct  personality  is 
the  worst  evil  that  death  can  encompass,  and 
to    Mr.    Drew    was    given   this    priceless    posses- 
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sion,  which  his  friends  admire  and  of  which  now 
only  the  memory  is  left. 

His  work  at  heading — difficult  and  disappoint- 
■  "4  as  is  all  work  of  instruction — was  loyally, 
honestly  and  well  done,  and  his  best  pupils  are 
among  those   who  mourn  him  most. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Drew  could  have 
made  but  insufficient  provision  for  his  large 
family — he  had  eight  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  a  daughter,  is  about  15  years  of  age. 
Doubtless  the  authorities  of  University  College, 
Reading,  with  their  known  generosity  in  such 
cases,  will  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  render 
assistance  to  his  family,  and  from  the  letters 
we   have  received  we   know  that  the   friends   of 


Mr.  Drew  will  desire  to  render  help  if  it  be 
found — as  we  fear  is  bound  to  be  the  case — 
that  his  wife  and  children  are  in  need. 

Although  immersed  in  the  hard  routine  of 
managing  the  Gardens  at  Reading  and  in  in- 
structing students  in  the  practice  of  horticul- 
ture, Mr.  Drew  never  lost  sight  of  the  value 
of  investigation  in  horticulture.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  knowledge 
we  possess — even  of  gardening — is  final  or  com- 
plete. He  had  a  warm,  sympathy  with  the 
investigator,  and  the  writer  of  these  lines  en- 
joyed often  the  marks  of  that  sympathy  as  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  that  true  gentleman. 

Though  only  44  years  of  age,  Mr.  Drew 
had  had  a  wide  and  long  experience  in 
gardening.  Ho  began  his  career  in  1886  with 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Walters  at  Bath,  and  went,  after 
four  years,  to  the  gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  W. 
Mackellop,  Weston,  Bath,  where  he  worked  for 
two  years.  After  a  year  spent  in  the  fruit 
department  of  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford and  Warrington  (Enville  Hall,  Stour- 
bridge), Mr.  Drew  was  for  18  months  engaged 
in  the  hybridising  department  of  Messrs.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans.  From  1895-97  he  was 
Orchid  grower  in  the  gardens  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  The  Deepdene,  Dorking.  After 
periods  of  employment  in  other  great  gardens — 
as  foreman  at  Buxted  Park  and  general  fore- 
man at  Longford  Castle — he  worked  for  several 
years  in  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons'  fruit  nur- 
sery at  Southfields.  He  did  notable  work 
during  his  employment  (1903-8)  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  completing  and  ex- 
tending the  new  gardens  at  Wych  Cross  Place 
and  undertaking  the  reclamation  of  a  large  area 
of  poor  moorland  soil.  In  1909  he  found  a 
most  congenial  work  in  the  post  of  Lecturer  in 
and  Superintendent  of  Horticulture  in  the  Col- 
lege at  Reading,  in  which  post  he  succeeded  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Foster. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chi.oris. 

Disease.  -  Looking  back  over  a  number  of 
years  one  recalls  the  days  when  the  present 
methods  of  bee-keeping  were  unknown,  namely, 
the  days  of  the  skep.  Dxuring  this  period  we 
had  a  pure  race  of  native  bees,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly hardy,  and  we  never  read  that  dtsease 
was  commonly  known.  For  this  reason  I  would 
suggest  that  beekeepers  should  endeavour  to  do 
•Aiihout  foreign  queens,  and  return  to  the  native 
races.  Again,  in  those  days  the  same  combs  weTe 
not  used  again  and  again,  for  bees  were  sulphured 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  increase  was  by 
swarms  put  in  clean  skeps.  To  remedy  our  pre- 
sent methods  the  hives  should  be  more  thoroughly 
cleansed  each  spring  and  autumn,  the  frames  re- 
fitted oftener  with  foundation  so  that  the  combs 
shall  not  be  used  year  after  year,  thus  reducing 
the  size  of  the  bees,  because  each  time  a  bee  is 
hatched  and  leaves  the  cell  a  cocoon  is  left  be- 
hind, thus  reducing  the  cell  space  by  that  amount 
each  time.  Perhaps  our  methods  of  queen  rais- 
ing are  at  fault,  and,  consequently,  it  would  be 
better  to  try  to  leave  queen  raising  to  Nature.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  modern  beekeeping  is 
all  wrong,  but  I  wish  to  rouse  beekeepers  to 
think  that  something  is  wrong,  or  disease  would 
not  be  so  prevalent. 

General. —  In  consequence  of  the  continued 
rain  there  is  great  need  for  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  bee-keeper.  Where  painted  calico  is 
not  the  protective  covering  of  the  roof  of  the 
hive,  each  roof  should  be  examined  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  there  are  any  leakages.  Should  they 
be  faulty,  dry  qiuilts  must  be  found  to  re-  ' 
place  those  soaked,  and  a  new  roof  requisitioned 
to  make  the  roof  watertight.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  how  essential  it  is  to  have  all  hives  of  one 
pattern  and  size,  so  that  the  parts  may  be  inter- 
changeable. As  the  soil  i6  now  so  waterlogged 
there  is  a  grave  danger  of  one  or  more  legs  sink- 
ing into  the  ground,  and  causing  the  hive  to  tilt, 
and  the  water  to  find  its  way  into  the  interior 
through  the  ventilating-hole  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon when  the  tilt  is  backward  to  find  the  floor- 
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board  saturated,  as  the  wind  has  driven  in  the 
rain  through  the  entrance.  Through  defective 
painting  and  perhaps  neglect  the  plinth  may  be 
porous,  and  to  remedy  this  fill  the  crevice  with 
white  lead  and  cover  with  a  strip  of  calico  until 
the  weather  admits  of  perfect  Tepair. 

Birds.— Blue  tits  are  very  troublesome  in 
some  districts,  for  whenever  the  days  axe  brfght 
the  bee6  are  on  the  wing,  and  these  eager  foragers 
are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  sometimes  even,  tap 
at  the  entrance  to  induce  the  bees  to  come  out. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  we  must  shoot  or 
trap  the  birds. 

Dead  Bees.— During  the  middle  of  a  fine  day 
it  will  be  well  to  look  around  to  see  if  every 
hive  shows  signs  of  life  ;  where  no  bees  are  on 
the  wing  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine  the  in- 
terior, and  if  the  inmates  be  dead,  burn  them, 
carefully  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  (es- 
pecially Isle  of  Wight  disease),  melt  down  the 
combs  and  burn  the  frames.  Afterwards  tho- 
roughly cleanse  the  hive  by  washing  with  one  of 
the  usual  disinfectants.  It  is  not  too  late  for  a 
fall  of  snow  even  in  the  South  of  England. 
Should  this  occur,  rake  off  all  the  6now  from  the 
roof  and  entrance,  as  well  as  all  dead  bees 
around  the  entrance — these  have  often  caused 
the  remaining  bees  to  be  suffocated — and  shade 
the  entrance  from  the  powerful  midday  sun, 
which  often  causes  the  bees  to  take  a  flight,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  are  cut  down  by  the 
piercing  cold  prevalent  at  such  times.  The  best 
device  is  a  board  which  rests  against  the  front  of 
the  hive.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  ap- 
pliances to  prevent  disappointment  later. 

Feeding.— If  it  be  suspected  that  the  bees  are 
in  need  of  food,  the  quilts  should  be  turned 
back  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  if 
the  upper  cells  are  unsealed  there  can  be 
no  further  cause  for  doubt  about  the  shortage. 
No  examination  must  be  made  by  taking  out  the 
frames,  as  the  weather  is  not  fit,  and  undue  in- 
terference may  cause  the  bee6  to  ball  the  queen 
at  this  season.  As  the  queen  is  laying  eggs  in 
increasing  number,  a  little  pea  flour  may  be 
added  to  the  candy  to  supply  the  necessary  nitro- 
genous matter  for  the  raising  of  brood.  A  piece 
of  candy,  warm,  weighing  about  21b.,  should  be 
placed  above  the  cluster  on  those  colonies  re- 
quiring food.  Some  bee-keepers  use  granulated 
sugar  instead  of  candy,  but  this  is  a  grave  error, 
because  it  is  too  stimulative  in  its  effect.  Candy 
feeding  is  done  with  one  object  in  view,  viz., 
making  good  the  deficiency  in  the  bees'   larder. 

Dysentery.— This  disease  will  probably  make 
its  appearance  owing  to  the  copious  rainfall  of 
the.  winter,  for  its  commonest  cause  is  a  wet  hive. 
The  usual  external  sign  is  brown  marking  on 
the  alighting  board  and  hive  ;  the  marks  are  the 
faeces  of  the  bees.  Dysentery,  of  course,  19 
another  name  for  diarrhoea.  The  cure  is  a  dry, 
warm  hive.  This  is  an  instance  where  a  com- 
plete overhaul  must  be  undertaken,  or  the  whole 
colony  will  perish.  Should  the  frames  be  badly 
covered  with  excreta  other  sealed  stores  or 
candy  must  be  provided,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  generous  6upply  of  warm  quilts,  and  a  soft 
cushion  of  dry  leaves,  sawdust,  chaff,  or  cork 
dust  will  make  a  good  finish  to  the  task  uy  fill- 
ing up  each  corner  so  as  to  leave  no  gaping 
openings. 


FRENCH   NOTES. 

GLANDINA    GUTTATA— A    MEXICAN 
MOLLUSC     IN     PRAM  E. 

In  the  past  few  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  into  France  species  of  mol- 
luscs which  feed  on  slugs  and  snails.  An  experi- 
ment of  thiis  kind  was  made  with  the  Mexican 
species,  Glandina  guttata.  A  consignment  of 
tihese  animals  sent  tio  France  was  distributed 
among  various  naturalist®  and  horticulturists, 
including,  among  the  latter,  M.  Philippe  de 
Vilmorin.  Observations  carried  out  at  Verrieres 
le  Buisson,  and  reported  by  M.  de  Viilmorcii 
(<".  S.  A  carl.  Sci.,  December  2,  1912),  show 
that   Glandina    maintains  its    carnivorous   habit, 


and    that    it   is   capable     of     devouring  a   snaii 
almost  as  large  as  itself  (see  fig.  65). 

Unfortunately,  although  the  Glandina  pro- 
duced eggs,  only  one  adult  was  to  be  found  in 
the  subsequent  year.  Hence  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  this  carnivorous  mollusc  is  likely  to 
prove  an  aid  to  the  gardener  in  keeping  down 
t>he  slugs  and  snails  which  damage  his  crops. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not    hold    themselves    responsible    for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Frost   and   the    Plants'    Awakening 

(pp.  104,  106  and  134). — The  discussion  on  this 
subject  lias  been  very  interesting,  and,  no  doubt, 
much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  many  of  the 
views  expressed.  I  consider  that  a  multiplicity 
of  factors  is  concerned  in  the  reawakening  of 
vegetation  from  its  winter's  sleep,  if,  indeed,  it 
can  ever  be  considered  or  proved  absolutely  dor- 
mant at  any  period  of  the  year.  Wj  know  that 
arboreal  vegetation  extends  its  root  system  con- 
siderably in  autumn  and  early  winter,  as  a  re- 
sult, it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  incrsased 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  its  relative 
warmth,  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  reserve  food  that  has  accumulated  in 
the  stems  and  branches  during  late  summer  and 
autumn.  I  have  for  many  years  noted  that  the 
buds,  especially  this  flower-buds  of  Elms  and 
Beeches,  continue  to  increase  in  size  all  through 
the  early  winter  and  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  also  applies  in  a  measure  to  Peaches, 
Pears  and  other  fruit  trees,  which  reach  the 
flowering     stage     later     than     the     Elms.     The 


Fig.  65. — the  Mexican-  mollusc,  glandina  gut- 
tata,   DEVOURING    A    SNAIL. 

English  Elm  in  North  Surrey  and  other  places 
adjacent  was  in  full  bloom  between  January  24 
and  29,  or  just  a  month  in  advance  of  the 
average  by  the  same  trees.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  Populus  candi- 
cans  and  P.  oanesoens,  in  Felbruary.  This  miglht 
be  explained  as  due  to  the  sharp  frost  we  had 
in  November,  followed  by  the  unusual  mildness 
and  heavy  rains  of  December;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  early  frost  was  the 
contributing  factor  to  the  month's  advance  in 
point  of  time.  If  next  autumn  proved  a  mild 
one,  without  frost  till  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
trees  might  bloom  early,  as  on  this  occasion, 
and  thus  disprove  the  thesis  advanced.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  gardeners  that  exposure  to 
frost  makes  the  crowns  of  Lily-of-the-Valley  re- 
spond more  readily  to  the  process  of  forcing, 
while  the  stools  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  may  ba 
treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  mere  act  of  lift- 
ing Rhubarb  and  leaving  the  roots  lying  on  the 
surface  for  two  or  three  weeks  makes  them  dis- 
tinctly more  easy  to  force,  whether  they  have 
been  subjected  to  frost  or  not.  The  practice 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  old  growth 
more  quickly  to  a  state  of  complete  maturity, 
and  this  in  itself  might  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
paratory condition  to  the  resumption  of  fresh 
activity  by  the  plant.  I  have  seen  Jas- 
minnm  liudiflorum  flowering  freely  on  the 
wall  of  a  house  in  October,  so  that  frost 
could  not  have  been  the  initial  factor  inducing 
th's  precocity.  Primula  denticulata  and  its 
varieties  from  the  Himalayas  will  often  develop 
its  umb3ls  of  flowers  sufficiently  in  the  autumn, 
upon  the  rockery,  to  get  them  destroyed  by 
moisture  and  a  low  temperature  later.  I  have 
seen  similar  results  due  to  overwatering  them 
in  pots,  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  north.     The 


factor  in  this  case  might  be  ascribed  to  an 
undue  amount  of  moisture  at  a  time  when  the 
plants  ought  to  have  been  induced  to  go  to 
lest  by  withholding  it.  Mild,  moist  conditions 
act  in  a  similar  way  during  almost  every 
autumn,  upon  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses, 
which  bloorn  intermittently  or  almost  con- 
tinually till  the  final  endeavour  in  spring.  In 
1893  dry  weather  commenced  in  March,  and  con- 
tinued till  June,  by  which  time  an  avenue 
of  Limes,  under  my  notice,  lost  all  their 
leaves.  They  made  a  second  growth,  but  not  a 
good  one,  during  the  course  of  summer.  A 
heath  fire  occurred  on  a  common  a  few  years 
ago,  and  an  avenue  of  Sycamores,  with  a 
road  between,  ran  across  the  middle  of  the 
common.  The  hot  air  passing  through  the  tress 
caused  many  of  them  to  lose  all  their  leaves, 
and  in  some  cases  011I3'  the  half  of  a  tree  was 
thus  affected.  The  trees  resumed  growth,  and 
in  October  were  completely  covered  with  foliage, 
and  came  into  full  bloom.  To  see  full  grown 
fruit  and  old  leaves  on  some,  and  young  foliage 
and  flowers  on  the  majority,  was  an  uncommon 
sight.  Frost  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
cases.  I  believe  also  that  many,  if  not  all 
plants,  respond  to  a  series  of  stimuli,  but  in 
certain  cases  this  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot 
escape  the  observant.  Euonymus  japonicus,  in 
many  forms,  makes  a  series  of  distinct  growths 
during  tho  course  of  the  year,  completing  one, 
as  if  preparing  for  winter,  and  then  bursting 
the  buds  afresh  later  on.  This  goes  on  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer.  Veronica  Blue  Gem 
blooms  in  June,  July,  and  often  again  in  August 
or  September,  while  V.  Autumn  Glory  blooms 
profusely  in  July,  makes  a  halt,  and  resumes 
flowering  again,  often  continuing  more  or  less 
till  Christmas  in  the  counties  in  and  around 
London.  Another  garden  variety,  named  V. 
elegans  variegata,  exhibits  intermittent  growth, 
and  whereas  the  variegation  is  scarcely  observ- 
able in  autumn,  it  is  quite  conspicuous  at  present 
as  the  result  of  young  growth  made  this  year 
in  the  open  air.  Something  similar  to  this  oc- 
curs in  the  case  of  Alpine  Willows,  brought  from 
an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.,  and  cultivated  near 
sea  level.  Salix  herbacea  and  S.  Lapponum 
make  two  distinct  growths  during  the  course  of 
the  summer,  terminating  each  cycle  of  growth 
with  the  characteristic  bud  scales,  such  as  en- 
velop them  in  winter.  S.  Myrsinites  will  make 
two,  and  occasionally  three,  of  such  cycles  of 
growth.  The  plants  at  the  low  elevation  bloom 
two  months  or  more  earlier  than  those  on  the 
Highland  mountains.  The  leafy  growth  suc- 
ceeds the  blossom,  except  in  the  case  of  S.  her- 
bacea, and  I  have  seen  S.  Myrsinites  come  into 
full  growth  in  early  April,  and  get  so  cut  with 
frost  as  to  take  two  years  to  recover.  Rasides 
variations  in  the  time  of  flowering  or  leafing,  in- 
duced by  bringing  alpine  plants  to  lowland 
levels,  and  the  plurality  of  cycles  of  growth 
within  a  summer,  or  a  year,  it  would  not  be 
foreign  to  the  subject  to  mention  the  artificial 
creations,  such  as  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  Hybrid 
Perpetual  or  Remontant  Roses,  perpetual  Moss 
and  perpetual  Scotch  Roses,  all  of  which  make 
two  or  more  distinct  growths  during  the  summer, 
and  bloom  upon  the  same.  These  I  look  upon  as 
cases  of  plants  making  intermittent  growths 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  that  can  seldom 
occur  in  the  wild  state.  In  the  case  of  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  the  repeated  growths  may  bs  con- 
sidered due  to  the  influence  of  Rosa  indica,  or 
its  variety,  f ragrans  ;  but  that  cannot  apply  to 
the  others,  which  must  owe  their  peculiarity  to 
some  inherent  quality  or  property  possessed  by 
the  strain  upon  which  rosarians  have  been  work- 
ing. I  regard  them  as  instances  of  repeated 
awakening  during  the  course  of  a  year,  so  that 
the  factors  at  work  must  not  only  be  numerous, 
but  the  plants  themselves  respond  differently 
under  what  appear  to  us  to  be  similar  conditions. 
/.   F. 

The  Late  Canon  Ellacombe's  Gardener. 
— As  one  of  the  older  visitors  to  Bitton,  may  I 
beg  the  favour  of  6pace  for  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  late  Canon  Ellacombe's  gardener,  Richard 
Ashmore,  who  for  some  time  past  has  suffered 
from  locomotor  ataxy,  and  is  consequently 
unable  to  take  another  situation.  This  appeal 
would,  I  believe,  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Canon's  wishes,  for  no  master  was  more 
kind    to    his    gardener,    nor    did    any    gardener 
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.ever  respond  more  faithfully  by  deep  in- 
terest in  the  plants  his  master  loved.  They 
worked  together,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  in- 
cident when  I  was  at  Bitton  last  August  that 
the  same  bath  chair  was  in  the  service  of  both. 
The  late  Canon  Ellacombe  was  no  ordinary  man, 
nor  is  the  gardener  in  his  knowledge  of  hardy 
plants  and  their  -names.  There  was  hardly  a 
plant  in  the  great  Bitton  collection  for  which 
Ashmore  had  not  the  name  ready.  Such  a  man, 
.still  comparatively  young,  would  doubtless  have 
secured  a  fresh  post  at  once  but  for  the 
state  of  his  health.  His  friends  are  hoping 
to  raise  a  small  fund  which  will  relieve  him 
from  anxiety  in  the  future.  Ashmore  was  gar- 
dener at  Bitton  for  eighteen  years.  I  have 
known  him  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  I 
make  this  appeal  especially  to  the  many  visitors 
for  whom  he  has  packed  the  plants  so  generously 
given  by  the  late  Canon.  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive and  to  forward  any  contribution  that  may 
be  sent  me.  R.  Irwin  L-ynch,  M.A.,  V.M.H., 
The  Botanic  Garden,   Cambridge. 

Eucalyptus  at  Stonefield,  Argyllshire. 

— I  must  ask  leave  to  correct  an  error  in  my 
.note  about  these  trees.  I  said  that  I  believed 
they  were  Eucalyptus  Gunnii ;  and>  Mr.  John 
■Cairns,  of  Glasgow,  writes  to  inform  me  that 
he  also  considered  them  to  be  of  that  species ; 
but  on  sending  specimens  to  Kew  for  identifica- 
tion, he  learnt  that  they  were  E!  urnigera.  He 
also  gives  the  dimensions  as  follows  (height  not 
ascertained)  : — 

Girth  at  5  ft. 

No.  1..  E.  urnigera      6  ft.  10   iu.  30  ft.  of  clean  hole. 

No.  1  ..  ,,  5  ft.    6    in.  25 

No.  3  ..  ,,  5  ft.    5|  iii.  in 

No.  4  ..  „  4ft.    6    in.  30 

No.  5..  E.  coccifera      3  ft.    (i    in.  IS      ,, 

These  trees  were  raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  late  gardener  at  Stonefield,  32  years 
ago.     Herbert   Maxwell,  Monreith. 

Leek  Bulbs.— The  root  reproduction  of  the 
Leek  described  bv  Western  Wight  iji  his  inter- 
esting note  on  p.  148,  evidently  records  the 
natural  production  of  what  line  oid-ibiime  gar- 
dener termed  "Leek  (Bulbs."  Far  supplying 
Leiek  bud/bis  a  suffiiccency  of  extra.  Leeks  should 
be  planted  with  the  ordinary  crop,  and 
in  the  following  spring  the  flower-stems  re- 
moved as  they  appear.  The  result  is  the  for- 
aniaifion  oif  a  number  of  small,  white  biuVlbs 
■around  the  roots  of  each  plant.  Leek  hmi'bs  are 
delicious  when  stewed  in  gravy,  and  a,s  they  are 
milder  in  flavour  are  preferred  by  many  in 
dishes  where  Onions  and  Shallots  are  gener- 
ally used.  I  have  never  planted  Leek  bulbs,  as 
I  always  imagined  they  wcrai'ld  not  be  so  satis- 
factory as  L»eeks  grown,  in  the  austamary 
manner,  but  Western  Wight's  experiment 
'should  be  interesting.  In  his  oa.se,  the  pre- 
oocdioius  flowering  of  tlhe  plants,  ,  which,  by  the 
way.  aire  baenniats,  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
roots  as  .removing  the  flower -spikes  in  the  early 
spring,  for  the  energies  of  the  Leeks,  not  finding 
the  natural  outlet  in  flower  production,  were 
diverted.     A.  O.  Bartlett. 

Enemy  Roses.— Apropos  of  the  note  respect 
ing  Rose  Prince  de  Bulgarie  on  p.  147,  it  appears 
that  M.  Forestier  has  solved  the  question  what 
to  do  with  such  names.  Were  any  plan  of  re- 
rhnstcning  adopted  we  should  find  ourselves  in 
a  _  hopeless  muddle.  Already  our  American 
friends  had  christened  Prince  de  Bulgarie 
"Mrs.  Taft "  before  the  war  commenced. 
The  stupid  practice  of  some  market  growers 
naming  such  a  Rose  as  Ophelia  "  Lady 
Love"  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned, 
and  some  British  Rose  growers  have  de- 
scended to  the  childish  action  of  calling  Fran 
Karl  Druschki  "  Snow  Queen  "  and  Tausend- 
schon  "Thousand  Beauties."  I  was  recently 
asked  to  give  a  friend  a  list  of  German-raised 
Roses,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  totalled  up 
to  some  120  varieties.  To  re-christen  all  these 
would  be  positively  confusing.  If  we  do 
not  care  that  Prince  de  Bulgarie  should  sully 
our  gardens,  let  us  plant  Madame  Edmond 
Rostand,  a  superior  Rose,  and  if  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  offends,  we  can  have  Candeur 
Lyonnaise,  a  more  superb  variety,  and 
minus  the  dead  whiteness  many  object  to  in 
Druschki.     Kaiserin   Augusta    Victoria  can   well 


be  replaced  by  Entente  Cordiale,  a  superb 
variety  worth  growing  for  its  delicious  frag- 
rance alone,  and  so  I  could  keep  on  suggesting 
better  varieties  for  most  of  the  enemy  produc- 
tions. Then  do  not  let  us  confuse  our  catalogues 
by  changing  names,  but  see  to  it  we  do  not  find 
space  in  them  for  Hun  productions  in  the  future. 
Experience. 

Birds  and  Mustard  Seed  (see  p.  148).- 
Like  A.  N.,  I  used  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  birds  had  no  particular  liking  for  Mustard 
seed,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  a  proportion 
ill  a  packet  of  cage  bird  seed,  so  I  watched  the 
canary,  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  that  he  ate 
it,  after  having  first  industriously  sorted  out  the 
few  grains  of  Hemp,  which  he  prefers  to  all 
other  seed.     C. 

Grape  Cooper's  Black.— In  reply  to  0.  T. 
and  E.  M.,  I  may  say  that  an  accurate  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  Grape  appeared  in  the  gar- 
dening press  about  a  couple  of  years  ago.  It 
was,  briefly,  that  Cooper's  late  black  Grape  was 
nadied  and  exhibited  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  at  one 
time  gairdtener  to  the  Marquis  of  Drawn.shi.iv, 
Hillsborough  Castile,  Co.  Down.     /.   Leicester. 

Saxifraga  Boydii  alba.- In  "Notes  from  a 
Cobs/wold  Garden"  (see  p.  133),  Mr.  H.  J.  Eliwes 
mentions  Saxifraga  Boydii  alba  as  being  a 
■  white  species  on  hybrid  "  ;  and  further  remarks 
that  neither  Mr.  Boyd  nor  Mr.  Ingram  could 
inform  him  as  to  its  origin.  The  origin  of  this 
I'ant  has  always  been  more  or  less  obscure, 
though  the  not  unnatural  inference  from  the 
name  is  that  it  is  a  variety  of  S.  Boydii.  The 
two  are,  however,  distinct  in  many  ways — not- 
ably in  vigour,  habit  of  growth,  and  flowering. 
Homo  the  name  is  not  a  little  confusing.  It 
might  interest  Mr.  Elwes,  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so,  bo  turn  up  the  late  Mr.  Dew  a  i  -  aco  im( 
of  S.  Boydii,  which  accompanies  bite  coloured 
plate  published  in  The  Qfvrden,  of  July  5, 
1890.  It  will  be  .seen  from  these  notes  that  Mr. 
Boyd  originally  regarded  Burseriana  ami  Roche 
liana  as  the  parents  of  the  yellow  variety  which 
hears  li;s  name,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the 
plant  flowered  at  Kew  that  the  now  accepted 
oai a nbagie,  Buirseriana  X  airetioides,  was  sug- 
gested. This  was  several  years  subsequent  to 
the  first,  appearance  of  the  seedling,  and  whale 
proof  of  the  influence  of  such  a  cross  is  m  t 
wanting,  it  could  only  be  possible  with  either  a 
very  late-flowered  Burseriana,  such  as 
m ai  raiitha,  or  an  early-flowering  aretioides. 
lb  friring  to  the  subject  of  this  note,  Mr.  Dowar 
remarks  that  it  is  "undoubtedly  of  the  same 
parentage,  but  with  more  of  Burseriana 
blood  than  of  aretioides,"  a  statement  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  facts,  there  being  abso- 
lutely no  external  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
either  of  these  in,  S.  Boydii  alba.  To  refer 
again  to  Mr.  Boyd's  original  idea  that  the 
yellow  Boydii  originated  from  Burseriana  and 
Rocheliana  it  is  conceivable  that  such  a 
combination  might  give  rise  to  so  good  and  dis- 
tinct a  plant  as  S.  Boydii  alba.  Indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  it,  not  only 
in  the.  individual  flower,  and  in  the  flower 
:\s,  bint,  in  the  attributes  of  vigour  and 
freedom  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  white-flowered  sorts.  In  habit  of  growth 
it  is  practically  intermediate  between  the  two, 
the  grey,  pointed  leaves  of  the  rosettes  suggest- 
ing Burseriana  influence,  their  .size  and  spread 
Rochi  liana,  or  its  variety,  Coriopliylla.  E.  II. 
Jenkins 

Nomenclature. -Lately  something  "  m  w 
has  been  put  forward  under  the  .name  "  Celery 
Caibflbage."  So  far  as  one  can  judge  this  seems 
to  be  merely  Pe  Tsai,  Chinese  or  Shantung  I  . 
bage.  If  so,  why  should  a  new  name  be 
accorded  to  it ;  and  such  an  extraordinarily 
bad  one  too?  Neither  in  appearance,  in  growth, 
in  flavour,  nor  in  use,  has  it  any  resemblance  to 
Celery.  If  the  cult  of  Pe  Tsaii  goes  back  the 
thousand  or  two  years  that  one  associates  with 
Chinese  civilisation,  the  old  name  would  .appear 
to  have  a  reasonable  priority  of  a  few  centuries. 
Another  member  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  which 
nipiw  we  call  Chora  rave,  instead  of  Kolill  liabi, 
might  just  as  aptly  be  .reohiristened  "  Geleriac 
Cabbage."     H.  E.  D. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

March  7. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Sir  John 
T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Sir  Everard  ini  Thurn,  Messrs. 
Holmes,  Fraser,  Worsdell,  Home,  Ramsbottom, 
Hales,   Elwes  and   Chittenden   (hon.   sec). 

Fasciation,  etc.,  reproduced  by  seed.  Mr.  J. 
Fraser  showed  some  fasciatad  stems  of  Cine- 
raria to  illustrate  the  condition  of  about  50  per 
cent,  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  the  stellata  type 
of  Cineraria.  He  also  remarked  upon  a  number 
of  Violas  having  from  two  to  tiva  spurs  having 
occurred  in  a  batch  of  seedlings. 

Fasciatcd  plants.  Fasciated  specimens  of 
Polemonium  coeruleum,  Euonymus  japonicus, 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Prunus  Mahaleb  and 
Spiraea  Douglasii  were  shown  from  various 
sources.  The  latter,  which  came  from  Camber- 
well  Park,  was  one  of  a  number  of  specimens 
which  had  occurred   there. 

.1  paint-destroying  fungus.  Mr.  Ramsbottom 
exhibited  some  pieces  of  wood  which  had  been 
painted  white  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  at  the 
Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  on  which  a  pink  fungus, 
Phoma  pigmentifera,  had  appeared  in  full  fruc- 
tification within  five  weeks.  The  fungus  has 
been  recently  described  by  Mr.    Massee. 


SHOW     OF    FORCED    BULBS. 

March  14-15. — A  special  competitive  show  of 
forced  bulbs  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  West- 
minster, prizes  in  five  classes  being  offered  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  vaox  Waveren,  of  Hillegom,  Holland. 
Exhibits  of  other  flowers  were  invited,  and  the 
Floral  and  Narcissus  Committees  sat  to  adjudi- 
cate on  novelties,  and  award  medals  for  collec- 
t  otns.  The  result  was  that  the  meeting  became 
very  like  one  of  the  fortnightly  functions,  minus 
the  Orchids.  There  was  a  lecture  at  3  p.m., 
when  Mr.  Bowles  was  the  speaker,  taking 
Crocuses  as  his  subject. 

The  bulb  classes  did  not  attract  many  exhibi- 
tors. In  other  respects  the  meeting  was  the 
most  successful  held  for  a  long  time,  the  attend- 
ance being  almost  as  in  pre-war  times. 

The  Floral  Committee  made  no  award  to  a 
novelty,  but  in  this  section.  19  medals  were 
awarded  for  collections. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  recommended  two 
A  wands  of  Merit  to  Narcissi  and  four  medals 
for  cxjlledtiomis. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Kniglibiaii  Medal  for  vege- 
tables. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  [Chairman), 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Barr,  G.  Reuthe,  A.  G.  Jaokman, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  W.  Moorman,  G.  Harrow,  T. 
Stevenson,  J.  F.  MoLeod,  W.  H.  Page,  C. 
Dixon,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  W.  Cuibhberteon, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  Cowley,  J. 
Hudson.,  and  W.  Howe. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for 
groups  :— 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert, 
Southgate,  for  Hyacinths.  This  group  of 
splendidly  grown  plants  was  the  largest  exhibit. 
Enclosed  by  three  rows  of  La  Victoire  (red), 
Correggio  (white),  and  Grand  Maitbre  (blue), 
were  circular  groups  of  distinct  colours,  in 
severely  formal  style. 

Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  and  Co.,  Kaynes  Park,  for  a  spring  , 
garden  in  good  taste.  The  motif  was  a  sward 
jewelled  with.  Crocuses,  the  turf  and  flowers 
being  as  fresh  and  natural-looking  as  though 
transported  bodily  from  some  giairden.  At  the 
back  and  sides  was  a  hedge  of  dark  green 
Box,  with  a  border  of  Hellebores,  golden 
Crocuses,  and  Anemone  Mianda.  Sheets  of 
pink  Ericas,  broken  by  dwarf  golden 
Euonymius,  met  the  grass  at  the  sides. 
Messrs.      Dobbie     and     Co.,     Edinburgh,     for 
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Ciroouses.  The  numerous  varieties  were  in 
targe  Mocks  of  oblong  shape,  a  striking  way  of 
displaying  their  characteristics,  but  not  so 
artistic  as  the  smaller  bowls  and  vases  that  were 
employed  along  the  front  of  the  group.  The 
more  striking  varieties  were  Ovidius,  Mikado, 
White  Lady,  Julie  Gulp,  Caroline  Ches'holm, 
Mme.  Melte,  and  Snow  White.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covenit  Garden,  for 
Groauises,  Hyacinths,  Irises,  Narcissus,  Fnitil- 
ilarias,  and  either  spring  flowers.  Amongst  many 
beautiful  Crocuses  we  noticed  C.  pallae,  a 
beautifully  formed  flower,  striped  all  over  with 
violet  on  a.  white  ground,  and  Kathleen  Parlow, 
the  doyenne  of  white  Crocuses.  Messrs.  M.  Glee- 
son  and  Co. ,  High  Street,  Waitif or  J,  for  frilled 
Cyclamens.  Tihe  plants  w erne  compact,  robust,  very 
free  in  flowering,  and  of  great  "variety  and 
beautiful  colours,  the  frilling  being  a  constant 
characteristic.  Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bays- 
waiter,  for  rare  and  choice  trees  in  pots  and 
Alpines.  The  most  interesting  trees  were  the 
blue-grey  Juniperus  padlryphylia.  elegant issima, 
Corokia  Cotoneaster,  with  dicihotomons,  spiny 
growth,  Osmanthus  arniaia.  with  handsome 
leaves  Like  those  of  a  Holly,  and  Rubus 
Veitchii.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  for  Roses, 
and  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  for  hardy  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  YV.  Cut- 
uush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for  forced  flowering 
shrubs  and  Alpines;  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks.  Twy- 
ford,  for  Roses;  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons. 
Edmonton,  for  Cinerarias,  Clematis,  Boronia 
megastiigima,  and  fine  Cyclamens  in  a  setting  of 
exotic  Ferns;  Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Enfield,  far 
Shortia  uniflora  gTandiflora,  as  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, the  effect  on  this  occasion  being  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  large,  hardy  Ferns  ;  Messrs.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham.  for  hardy  plants,  in- 
cluding the  rosy-lilac  flowered  Primula  fron- 
dosa.  Anemone  fulgens  Suttonii,  with  a  yellow 
base  to  the  intense  scarlet  cup,  Trillium  sessile 
rubram,  and  a  beautiful  seedling  mauve  Auri- 
cula ;  and  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp. 
Ltd.,  Twyford,  for  a  rockery. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Baker, 
Ltd.,  Wolverhampton,  for  hardy  plants:  M 
Dixon,  Edenbridge,  for  Polyanthuses  and 
Auriculas ;  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage, 
for  Saxifragas  in  pots;  Mr.  W.  Miller. 
Wisbech,  for  hardy  flowers,  including  bulbs,  the 
©x.liibiit,  as  usual  by  this  grower,  containing  use- 
ful subjects  shown  at  their  best;  and  Messrs. 
R.  F.  Felton  and  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  for 
plants  from  the  South  of  Fiance,  arranged  for 
decorative   effect. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in  t/he  chair), 
Messrs.  H.  Smith,  G.  ReutJhe,  C  Bourne,  F. 
Herbert  Qhiapman,  W.  Poupa.rt,  J.  Jacob,  J. 
Hudson,  J.  Duncan  Pearson,  G.  W.  Leak,  ami 
Cihas.  n.   Curtis. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Pippin  (Princess  Mary  X  Chaucer). 
— This  variety  belongs  to  the  Banri  section,  the 
award  being  made  for  its  suitability  fur  pot  cul- 
tivation. The  blooms  are  of  medium  size,  and 
well  formed;  the  perianth  is  cream-coloured, 
the  chalice  rich,  glowing  orange-red  and  about 
1  inch  wide,  the  colour  staining  it  to  the  base. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   H.   Ciiapman,  Ltd. 

N.  Sparkler. — An  inoompa.raib.ilis  variety,  with 
rich  yellow  perianth  and  oiran.ge-searleJt  "crown. 
It  is  a,  robust  grower,  suitable  for  market  pur- 
poses or  supplying  cut  bilooms.  the  award  being 
made  for  these  qualities.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons. 

Groits. 

The  following  medaJs  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  spring  flowers  in  bowls 
of  moss-fibre.  Besides  different  kinds  of  bulbous 
flowers,  there  were  handsome  bowls  of  Fritil- 
lorias  (see  fig.  66),  principally  F.  Meleagris. 
These  flowers  make  a  pleasing  change  from  tlm-r 
usually  employed  for  this  method  ;  blue-flowered 
Primroses  were  also  shown  well  in  this  way: 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street.  Coven*  Gar- 
den, for  Daffodils,  including  many  new  seedlings 


shown  under  their  pedigree  numbers ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Lowdham. 
Nottinghamshire,  for  Daffodils,  such  as  Great 
War-ley,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitdh,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham, 
Florence  Pearson,  and  Heroine. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  R.  Syden- 
ham, Ltd.,  Birmingihiatm,  for  Daffodils  and  other 
bulbs  in  fancy  bowls  and  pots. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  showed 
remarkably  good  vegetables  as  a  very  attrac- 
tively staged  exhibit.  Coloured  Kales  formed  a 
suitable  cenitre-pSece,  and  there  were  uncom- 
monly good  Cauliflowers  of  the  Snoiw-white 
variety ;  appetising  Lettuces  of  the  Golden  Ball 
sort  ;  Cucumbers  Suitton's  Market ;  young,  crisp 
Radishes ;  welMilanebed  Chicory  Endive  and 
Seakale,  and  nice  little  heads  of  Harbinger  Cab- 
bage.    [Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Competitive  Bulb  Classes. 

There  were  five  classes,  and  they  .were  all  for 
Hyacinths.  The  best  competition  was  in  the 
olaiss  for  24  plants  in  eighteen  distinct  varieties, 
which  attracted  three  exhibitors.     The  Duke  of 


Fig.  66.- 


-fritillarias  in  vase  containing 
moss-fibre. 


Portland.  WeJbeck  Abbey,  Worksop  (gr.  Mr. 
.1.  Gibson),  excelled  easily  with  spiendidly- 
flowered  plants  of  such  varieties  as  Enchantress 
(pale  blue),  Grand  Maitre  (opal  blue),  Hofgar- 
ten.  Kunet  (pale  sulphur),  King  of  the  Blues, 
Moreno  (ibriight  pink).  Lb  Viotoire  (aioise-cnim- 
SOn),  Conreggia  (white),  and  Jacques  (coral  - 
pink);  2nd,  R.  G.  Morrison,  Esq.,  Victoria 
Park,  Wavertree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Ria.per)  ;  3nd,  ith,e 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  Coombe  Court.  Kingston 
Hill  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Smith). 

Mr.  Wllliam  Joyce,  Wavertree  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Hitohaim),  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  qUuse 
for  12  varieties,  distinct,  and  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize. 

Mr.  J.  Haslam,  Worksop,  had  the  better  of 
two  exhibits  in  ithe  smaller  class  for  6  varieties, 
receiving  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  T.  Crompton, 
Wavertree   (gr.    Mr.   J.   Giilslton),   the   2nd. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  won  both  the  Isit 
prizes  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  the  2nd  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  6  pans  of  Hyacinths,  and  a 
decorative  display  of  Hyacinths.' 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH   OF   ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

March  2. — Committee  present :  Rev.  J.  Crom- 
bleholni'?  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth, 
J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Evans,  P.  Foster,  A.  R.  Hand- 
ley,  A.  J.  Keeling,  D.  McLeod,  W.  Shackleton, 
S.  Swift,  G.  Weatherby  and  H.  Arthur  (secre- 
tary). 

Awards. 

First-Class  Certutcates. 

Odontoglossum  plumtonense   var.    "Majestic " 

(Lambeauianum    x    amabile),   a   large    flower   of 

excellent  form,  the  colour  being  crimson-purple, 

the  slightly  darker  lip   having  a   yellow  crest'; 

O.  Clyte  albens  (Ediwardiix  Pescaitorei),  a  large, 

well-shaped    flower,    differing     from     the     usual 

purple  type  in  having  a  ground  of  French  grey  ; 

the  larg?  lip  is  spotted  with  purple.     Both  from 

Rd.   Ashworth,   Esq. 

Cattleya  Trianae  var.  "  Sunrise  "  and  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Nellthorpe  Beauclerh  "  Had 'don 
House  "  var.  (L.-C.  Gottoiana  x  C.  Enid),  a 
large  flower,  with  well-fringed  lip.  Both  from 
P.    Smith,   Esq. 

Cypripedium  Tom  Worsley  (Actaeus  langley- 
ense  x  Helen  II.),  the  dorsal-sepal  is  porcelain- 
white  lightly  spotted  ;  C.  Commodore  (Alcibiades 
X  Memoria  Jerninghama-s),  the  broad  white 
dorsal  sepal  has  a  broad  maroon  line  up  the 
centre.     Both  from  Tom  Worsley,  Esq. 

Awards     of     Merit. 

Odontoglossum  princcps  "  Walton  Grange  " 
var.  (crispum  x  Lawrences  num),  0.  eximium 
Perfection,  and  O.  Moonbeam;  all  shown  by 
Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

0.  eximium  var.  "Purple  Gem''  and  0.  cris- 
jiiiiii  var.  "  Haddon  Glory,"  both  from  P. 
Smith,  Esq. 

Cypripedium.  Alcibiades  nobilior,  and  C.  Car- 
teri,  both  from  Tom  Worsley,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Schroderae  var.  "  Bossendale,"  from 
Rd.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  "Dingle,"  from 
F.  Houghton,  Esq. 

0.  x  Arthur  (parentage  unknown),  from  The 
Hon.  Robert  James. 

Cultural     Certificates. 

To  Mr.  W.  Gtlden,  gr.  to  Rd.  Ash- 
worth, Esq.,  for  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  As- 
persum,  with  15  flowers  on  a  branched  spike;  to 
Mr.  J.  Howes,  gr.  to  Wm.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  for  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  in 
small  pots,  each  carrying  large  trusses  of  bloom. 

Cypripedium  Wm.  Rees  (Hitchensae  x  Milo), 
exhibited  by  Tom  Worsley,  Esq.,  which  gained 
an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  meeting  on  January  6, 
will  be  recorded  as  C.  Euphrates  var.  "  Wm. 
Pees." 

Groups. 

Large  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  R.  Ash- 
worth, Esq.,  Newehuroh  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gilden.)  ; 
Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Howes)  ; 
and  Tom  Worsley,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Wood)  ;  and  a  Bronze  Medal  to  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Keelinc  and  Sons,  Bradford. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

March  13. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Itoyal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday' last.  Ma-.  Cihas. 
H.  Gurtis  presided. 

The  reports,  embracing  the  activities  of  the 
sections  known  as  (the  Private  and  the  State, 
were  unanimously  adopted.  In  proposing  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report,  Mr.  Curtis 
explained  that  he  had,  ait  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, obtained  information  with  tihe  object  of 
writing  the  Jubilee  Souvenir,  which,  as  w/as 
suggested  in  the  report  for  1914,  Uhe  cbmimfiititiee 
hoped'  to  have  presented  to  the  members.  Bull 
its  publication  has  been  deferred  until  happier 
times. 

The  total  membership  is  1,733.  The  com- 
mittee deeply  Tegmetted  to  record  tihe  deaths  of 
twenty  members  during  the  year;  this  number 
included  two  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Heale,  who  acted  as  secre- 
tary for  a  short  period. 
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During   tihie   past   yernr   the   trustees    have 
vested  £2,200   in   War  Loan,  and  the  treasurer's 
statement  showed  the  finances  of  the  society  to  be 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Tihe  meeting  then.  pmooced'Cd  .to  elect  officers 
and  coaiiim.itt.ee.  The  former  were  re-elected. 
u.11  d  a  special  tribute  was  paid  to  the  work  of 
the-  secretaiy,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hill.  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Harding,  F.  Oxtoby,  and  D.  Campbell  were  re- 
elected members  of  the  committee,  and  Jlr.  E.  J. 
Allard  was  elected  in  place  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
lias  resigned,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Butler  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  G.  Butcher,  who  has  attested  under  the 
Derby  scheme. 

Tfhe   following  aJbberaitiians  to  the   nuies   wi    e 
.  made  : — 

Rule  5,  paragraph  1.  in  eighth  line  after  the  word 
"  act,"  add  the  following : — "  And  shall  receive  euch 
annual  remuneration  for  his  seivicos  as  the  members 
shall  determine  at  their  annual  general  meeting." 

Rule  16,  paragraph  6,  in  the  last  line  after  the  word 
^condition."  add  the  following: — "If  a  member  contri- 
buting under  Part  2  of  these  Rules  ceases  to  be  an  in- 
sured person,  he  may,  with  the  content  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  allowed  to  transfer  to  Scale  A,  provided  he 
had  contributed  to  that  scale  previous  to  his  becoming 
an  insured  person,  but  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  extra 
benefits  until  he  has  contributed  to  the  h  gher  Ecale  for 
twelve  months  (as   per  Rule  17)." 

Rule  16. — "A  member  who  has  joined  H.M.  Forces  for 
the  war  and  whose  contributions  have  fallen  twelve 
months  in  arrear  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  left 
the  society,  but  such  member  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
benefits  while  serving  in  H.M.  Forces  should  his  contri- 
butions be  in  arrear  as  per  Rule  16.  paragraph  8  On 
discharge  from  H.M.  Forces  a  member  whose  contribu- 
tions are  in  arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  continue  mem- 
bership  under  his  former  scale  without  a  medical  ceititi- 
oate  (the  part  of  Ride  16,  paragraph  8.  that  refers  to  a 
medical  certificate  being  suspended  in  his  favour),  and 
the  general  rules  will  at  once  apply  to  him.  He  will 
not  be  entitled  to  benefits  until  lie  has  either  paid  oft 
his  arrears  of  contributions,  or  paid  his  contributions  for 
twelve  calendar  months." 

With,  reference  to  the  ajmendmeii't.  oif  Rule  16, 
Mr.  John  Williams,  who  came  from  Worcester 
for  the  purpose,  spoke  ait  eteistidietrabile  length  on 
the  injustice  which  lie  and  some  other  meirobei  > 
felt  had  been  done  Uham  by  the  compuilsory 
itironsfer  from  Scale  A  when  the  society  became 
aoi  aipproved  society  for  film  purrtposee  oi  the 
National  Health  Insurance.  Tihe  olia.inman 
assured  Mr.  Williams  that  tihe  matter  had  re- 
ceived the  consideration  of  the  committee,  lit 
the  advice  of  the  actuary  prevented  any 
present  recommendation  to  alter  the  rule,  though 
further  information  was  being  requested  fr  m 
the  members  concerned,  and  it  was  hi  ped  thai 
this  would  be  of  a  nature  to  induce  the  actuary 
to  give  a  more  favourable  report. 


SCOTTISH    FRUIT    TRADE. 

March  9. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Fruit  Trade  Association  was  held  in  Glasgrw  c  i 
the  Sth  inst.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der M'Kay  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
of  a  satisfactory  nature,  and  its  adoption  was 
moved  by  the  chairman,  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  referred  to  the  announcement  regard- 
ing restrictions  on  the  importation  of  fruit.  The 
motion  to  adopt  the  report  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Sproat,  and  agreed  to.  The  following 
office-bearers  were  appointed  : — President,  Mr. 
John  Chalmers ;  vice-president,  Mr.  John 
M'Donald  ;  honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Ken- 
nedy ;    secretary,   Mr.    D.    Gardner. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES 


BRISTOL      AND     DISTRICT      GARDENERS'.—  The 

usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  Woodward  presiding. 
The  appointed  lecturer  was  unable  to  attend,  and  the 
evening  was  devoted  to' a  debate  on  "Peach  Culture" 
Messrs.  Ayres,  Elkes  and  Curtis  opened  the  subject, 
which  resulted  in  a  useful  and  interesting  discussion. 
The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher,  Ltd.. 
Leeds,  for  two  Orchids  were  won  by  Mr.  Jennings  (1st) 
and  Mr.   Curtis  (2nd). 

READING     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS.'— 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Townsend,  who  for  many  years  was  in  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Sandhurst  Lodge,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Flower  Garden,"  illustrated  by  a  series  of  more 
than  100  lantern  slides  showing  groups  of  bulbous 
flowering  plants,  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  Roses,  plants 
in  the  bog  and  woodland  gardens  and  Lilies  in  ponds. 


MARKETS. 


We 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  IS. 
cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
lions  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day.  bin  oily  the  general  average  for  the  week 
pr. Kng  the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  de- 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea,       white. 

per  doz.  bun. 
Camellias,  white. 

per  doz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.    blooms. 

best  American 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), ex.llatge 

—  Malmaison, 
per  dozen 
blooms 

rink 

Daffodils.  per 
doz.    bunches 

—  Double  Van 
Zion    .. 

—  Emperor 

—  Empress 

—  Golden    Spur 

—  Princeps 

—  Sir  Watkin.. 

—  Victoria 
Eucharis.perdoz. 
Freesia,      white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,   per 

box  of  IS  and 

IS  blooms 
Iris.  Spaiiish.'Der 

doz.  blooms 

—  —  white 

—  —  blue 

—  —  mauve    . . 
L&pageria.       per 

doz.  blooms  . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  . . 
Lilium         longi- 

noruni.        tier 

doz..  long  .. 
short 

—  lanci  folium 
album,  long. . 

short   .. 

—  lanci  folium 
rubrum.  per 
doz..  long 

short   .. 

Lily  of-the-Val- 
ley.  per  dozen 
bunches : 
-  extra  special  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-50 


s.d. s.d. 


2  0-26 
4  0-50 

3  0-36 
2  6- 
2  (1- 
2  0- 

4  6- 
2  0- 


4  0-50 


0-  — 


4  0-50 


2  0-50 
4  0-70 


4  6-50 


3  0 
2  6 
2  6 
i  0 
2  6 


10-16 


4  0-50 


3  0- 
6  0- 


4  6- 
4  0- 


3  6 
8  0 


7  0 
6  0 


.  2  6 

.  2  6 

2  6 


2  6-10 


8  0-  »  0 


special 

—  ordinary 
Narcissus    i  rna- 

tus.  per  doz. 
bunches 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleva 

—  Cypripcdium 

—  Dendrobiuin 

French 

Anemone,  double 
pink,  per  doz. 
bun 

—  de  Caen.  mix.. 
per  doz.  bun. 

—  mauve.  per 
doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Narcissus.  Grand 
Primo.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  crnatus 


Orchids- 

—  Odontoglos- 
sum   crispum 

2  6-30  Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
doublescarlet    4  0-60 

Primroses.       per 
16-26  doz.  bun. 

Richardias 

(Arums),    per 

doz 

3  0-36  Roses:  per  dozen 
blooms — 

I    —  Duchess       of 

—  —   i         Wellington    . 
10  0-15  0      —  Lady  Hilling- 
don 

—  —   I    —  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Ninhetos 

—  Ophelia 

—  PrincedeBul- 
earie    .. 

—  Richmond    .. 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Craw- 
ford     .. 

Spiraea,      white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Stock,    double 

white.         per 

doz.    bunches 
Tuberoses.       per 

packet.     24 

blooms 
Tulips     Darwin. 

mauve.        per 

doz.  blooms. . 
red  or  pink 

varietic  .  p  r 

.!<  /.  b  oemc.. 

—  single,  wnite, 
per  doz. 
bunches        ..  10  0-12  0 

coloured 

per  doz.    bun 
red.         per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Violets,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Princess  of 
Wales.. 

White     Heather, 
per  doz.  bun. 
and    Gutrnsey    Flowers, 
s.d.  s.d.  j 

Star,  per  pad 

—  per  doz.  bun. 
Stock,  white,  per 

pad      ..        ..    8  0-90 


2  9 

3  0 

3  0 


4  0-50 


3  6-4  0! 
3  6-40! 


2  0-2  61 


16-20 
16—1 


15  0-18  0 


2  6-36 

12  0-15  0 
2  n-  s  f 

1  6-  2  0 


16-20 
2  6-30 


16-19 


16-20 


8  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 


12  0-15  0 
16-20 


4  0-  6-0 

3  0-40 

1  0    - 

s.d.  s.d. 
7  0-80 

2  0-23 


2  0-26 


16-20 


Parma, 
bun., 


2  6- 
2  0- 


3  n 
2  6 


Violets, 
large 
each 

■  —  single.        per 
pad.  48-60's.. 

—    —  per  doz. . . 


2  0-26 


9  0-10  0 
2  6-30 


Cut  Foliage.  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Adiantum    (Mai- 

denhairFern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  7  0-80 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).       per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.      long 

trails.         per 

half  dozen  ..  16-20 
—    —  medium, 

doz.  bunches  12  0-18  0 
8  0-12  0 


—  Sprengeri 
Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 

Carnation  foliage 

doz.  bunches 
Croton      foliage. 

doz.  bunches    12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 

Eulalia  japonica, 

per  bunch     . . 
Remarks.— After   a    week   or    more 


4  0-50 
4  0-50 


5  0-12  0 


Fern.  French,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  common 
Galax      leaves. 

green,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Hardy       foliagt, 

various,      per 

doz.  bun. 
Honesty,  per  doz, 

bunches 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes    .. 
Moss,      gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English, 

small  -  leaved 

—  French,     per 
doz.  bunches 

Smilax.  per  bun. 

of  6  trails     .. 

nf    short 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  6-08 
4  0-50 


4  0-80 
10  0-12  0 


15  0-18  0 
7  0-80 


6  0- 
10-13 


1  0-  1 

supplies 


are    fall i n l:.    This    i-    most    noticeable    in    the   ca t 

■       '  .i  am!  Arums  (Richardias),  for  which 

latter  during  last  week  7s.  and  8s.  won-   realised.     Best 

I 'ill.. Ills,    such    as    Emperor,    Empress,    Hors- 

fieldii    ani    Victoria,  are  fetching   high  prices.    Tulips, 

except  Dai-wins,  are  less  plentiful,  the  supply  ..t   White 

La  Rein.-  vari  ita    being  soon  cleared.     Amongst  col ed 

Darwins  are    flowers    ..1    pal,,   an. I   deep   mauve 

colour,  deep  red,  and  the  pale  pink  variety,  Clara  Butt. 
Among  Roses  the  varieties  Richmond  and  Lady  Hill 
ingdon  are  m  ist  plentiful.  Whit,-  Nipbetos  and'  White 
Crawford  are  now  obtainable,  and  these  white  varieties 
Hoi  :->-. 


are    in   dema 
Plants  in  Pots, 


S.d.  s.d. 
4  0-60 
18  0-21  0 


4  fi- 
3  0- 


5  0 
3  6 


..  10  0-12  0 


6  0- 
2  6- 


8  0 
7  6 


&c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Ferns  in  32's.  per 

doz 10  0-18  0 

—  choicer 
sorts,  per  doz.    8  0-12  0 

Ficusrepens.48'! 
per  doz. 

—  60's.  per  doz. 
Genistas.       48's 

per  doz. 
Geonomagracilis, 
2  6-36  60's.  Per  doz.  . 

—  larger,  each . . 
Grevillea.       48's. 

.  IS  0-21  "  per  doz.         ..      —    — 

Hyacinths,  white 

and  coloured. 

48's.   per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Kentia  Belmore- 

ana.  per  doz. .    4  0-80 

—  Forsteriana, 
60's.  per  doz.  .    4  0-80 

larger,  per 

doz. 18  0-36  0 

Latania    borbon- 

ica.  per  doz...  12  0-30  0 

Lilium  longi- 
florum,  per 
doz 24  0-30  0 

Marguerites,  in 
48's.  per  doz., 
white  ..        ..    7  0-80 

PandanusVeitchii. 

per  doz.        ..  36  0-48  0 

Phoenix       rupi- 

cola,  each    ..  12  6-21  0 

Spiraea,      white, 

per  doz.         ..  10  0-12  0 

—  pink,  per  doz.      —    — 
Tulips,     scarlet. 

on  bulbs,  per 

doz 13-16 

—  white,  on 
bulbs. nerdoz. 


Aralia  Siebold 

dozen  .. 
Araucaria        ex- 

celsa,  per  doz 
Asparagus     nlu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.         ..  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri  ..  6  0-80 
Aspidistra,      per 

doz..  green   ..  21  0-30  0 

—  variegated   . .  30  0-60  0  . 
Azaleas,  each     . 
Boroni  ■      Megis 

t i in  i.  48's.  p 

.1.  z 

Cacti,       various, 

per  tra.v  ofl5's    4  0    — 

—  tray  of  12's  ..5  0  — 
Cinerarias,    48's, 

per  doz.        ..    9  0-10  0 
Cocos     Weddeli- 
ana.  48's.  per 
doz 18  0-30  0 

—  60's.  per  doz.  8  0-12  0 
Oroton.  per  doz.  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen.        per 

do/ 10  0-12  0 

Daffodils.       48's. 

per  doz.  ..  8  0-10  0 
Dracaena,  green. 

per  doz.  ..  —  — 
Erica,  white,  J8  - 

per  doz.         ..  18  0-21  0 

—  Ova»a  4*'.-. 
i.  i  .1   /.        ..  12  0-15  0 

—  Wi'-n.  i-  ■  n  i. 
per  doz,        ..  12  0-15  0 

Ferns. in  thumbs. 

per  100. .         . .     S  0-12  0 

—  per  100.  in 
small  and 
large  60's      ..  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's.  per 
doz 5  0-60 

l;i  'Mil,-       li..i.    i-.  very  quiet.    Good  plants  of  White 
and  pink    Hydrangea,   pink  Erica  Willmoriana,  Genista 

ami    Acai     .      ITered.        There    is    nothing    specially 

attract  !    tec   plants     .Many   stands   in  this  de- 

partment   ...      empty. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1  fi 


per 


doz. 


and  high  prices  for  practically   all   flowers,  prices  now 


Apples 

—  Albemarle, 
per  barrel    . . 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per    bus. 

—  Nova  Scotian. 
per  barrel     . . 

—  Oregons.     per 
box 

Bananas,  bunch- 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium   .. 

—  Extra  .. 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant .. 

—  Red.  per 

—  Jamaica, 
ton 

Chestnuts  — 

—  Italian, 
bag 

Cranberries. 
case     . . 

Dates,     per 
boxes.. 

Grape  Fruit 
case     .. 

Vegetables 

Artichokes, Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusal  em, 
per  bus. 

Asparagus.  Paris 

green  .. 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bag 
Beans.  Broad,  per 

pad  (France) 

—  Madeira 
Brocc  li.  Sprout- 
ing, per  bus. 

Brussels  Sprouts, 

per  *  bus. 
Cabbage,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt. 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 
Celeriac.  per  doz. 
Celery,  per  fan  .. 
Chicory,  per  lb... 
Cucumbers,     per 

doz 


s.d.  s.d. 
44  0-46  0 

6  6-86 
20  0-32  0 
14  6-16  0 


.    7  6-10  0 

.     0  11-12  0 

.   10  fl-14  0 

'..  12  0-16  0 

..  15  0-16  0 

ton£20  0    — 

per 

£16  0    — 


20  0 


per 
..  10  0-11  0 


4  3-46 


per 


18  0-20  0 


s.d.  s.d, 
Grapes:  English. 

black,  per  lb.    2  6-46 

—  Almeria.    per 

brl.  of  60  lbs.  28  0-30  0 

—  Cape.  perlOlb. 

box  '..  ..8  0-10  0 
Lemons,  per  case  11  0-21  0 
Lvchees.  per  box  1  4-  1  fi 
Melons.  Cape  ..  16-20 
Nectarines,  Cape, 

per  box  . .  6  0-80 
Nuts.        Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt.  54  0-58  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 

100        ..        . .  22  0    — 
Oranges,  per  case  12  6-42  0 

—  Calif  ornian 
Seedless,  per 

case     ..        ..22  0-23  0 

—  Palermo  Bit- 
ters, per  case  15  0-16  6 

Peaches.  Cape   ..    4  0-10  0 
Pears,  per  case  ..  24  0-26  0 

—  Cape  . .  ..3  0- 
Plums.  Cape  ..  4  0- 
Strawber  r  ie  s, 

forced,  per  lb.  8  0-15  0 
Walnuts.  Naples. 

per  cwt.        ..  72  0-75  0 


0 
8  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
16-30 
2  6  — 
2  3-2!) 


4  6 

5  fi- 

6  6- 

2  0 

6  0 

3  0- 
14  0 


8  0-16  0 
4  0    — 
10-16 
U  4-  0  6 

4  0-60 


6  fi 


French  Beans 
Dwf.(France) 
per  packet  .. 

—  Beans 
(Guernsey), 
per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb.  .. 
Greens,  per  bag.. 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  doz.  .. 
Lettuce,  Cabbage 

and    Cos,  per 

doz 

Mushrooms,    per 

lb 

—  Buttons 
Mustard    and 

Cress,  perdoz. 
punnets 
Onions.  English, 
per  cwt. 


s.d.  s.d. 


13-16 


1  6  — 
0  10-1  0 
3  0    5  0 

2  0-60 

3  0-40 
2  6-36 


10-60 


13-16 
16-19 


1  0    - 
23  0-30  0 
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Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices-  continue,/. 


s.d.  s,d. 
Onkns,      spring, 

per  doz.  bun.    6  0    — 

—  Valencia,  per 

case  ..  ..27  0-28  0 
Parsnips,  per  bag  3  0  — 
Peas,     per      pad 

(France)       ..    5  0-90 
Potatos— 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb.    0  3-0  3J 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun.      ..  0  10-  2  0 
Rhubarb,  Forced, 

per  doz.        . .     0  9-13 

—  natural,     per 

doz 2  6    — 


Savoys,  per  tally 
Seakale.  per  doz. 

punnets 
Scotch  Kale,  per 

bush 

Shallots,  per  lb.. 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos  : 
—  Teneriffe,  per 

bundle 
Turnips,  percwt. 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bag 
Watercress,     per 

doz 


s.d.  s.d- 
5  0-70 

18  0-20  0 

1  6  -! 
0  9-18 
5  0    — 


10  0-1S  0 
5  6    — 


3  0 

0  8 


Remarks. — English  Apples,  notably  Newton  Wonder 
and  Brantley's  Seedling,  are  obtainable.  Boxed  and 
barrelled  Apples  from  abroad  are  not  plentiful,  but 
the  best  varieties  are  Albemarle  Pippin  Irom  the 
Western  States  and  Oregon  Hood  River.  Among  Pears. 
Californian  Winter  Nelis  are  still  obtainable.  A  num- 
ber of  varieties  are  arriving  from  the  Cape,  among 
others  Beurre  Hardy,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre"  Superfin  and  Beurr^  Bosc. 
The  last  shipment  of  Cape  fruits  also  included  about 
37.000  packages  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines, 
Pineapples  and  other  fruits.  English  Grapes  continue 
to  arrive  in  fair  quantities,  considering  the  time  of 
year.  The  new  season's  crop  of  Brazil  nuts  has  arrived. 
English  Cucumbers  are  being  received  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  Mushrooms  continue  fairly  plentiful. 
Asparagus,  both  English  and  Frencb,  is  available  in 
increasing  quantities.  Good  saleable  specimens  of 
Teneriffe  Tomatos  are  difficult  to  obtain;  Onions  and 
Carrots  are  scarce,  and  their  prices  are  exceptionally 
high.  Supplies  of  Seakale  are  also  limited,  and  this 
vegetable  is  in  consequence  dear ;  but  in  general  out- 
dooi  vegetables  are  fairly  plentiful  for  the  time  of  year. 
— E.  H.  R.,   Covent  Garden  Market,   March  15,   1916. 


Potatos. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

n.d. 

Bedford- 

Lincoln— 

King  Edward  . 

4  9- 

5  3 

4  6- 

4  * 

Blackland 

4  0- 

4  6 

Evergood 

4  0- 

4  6 

Dunbar 

6  6- 

i  (J 

King  Edward. 

4  »- 

5  6 

Kent- 

4  6- 

5  3 

Eclipse.. 

4  6- 

5  II 

King  Edward. 

5  (1- 

5  9 

Scotch- 

Queen     .. 

4  9- 

5  3 

King  Edward.. 

4  9- 

b  6 

Remarks. — Trade  in  best  quality  tubers  has  improved, 
and  their  prices  have  advanced  a  little.  There  is  not 
a  large  demand  for  tubers  of  medium  and  poor  quality. 
The  consignments  from  growers  are  small.  Edwurd  J. 
Newborn,  Covent  (•antra  and  St.  Pancras,  March  15, 
1916. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS 


Mr  F  Fuller,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to 
Miss  Dugdale,  The  Grove.  Croxley  Green,  Hert- 
fordshire, as  Gardener  to  O.  M.  Jaccss,  Esq.,  Old 
Rectory  House,  Wimbledon  Park. 

Mr-  J-  Henley.  Bletehley  Park,  Buckinghamshire,  as 
Gardener  to  R.  W.  Raye,  Esq.,  Great  Glenn  Manor, 
Leicester.     [Thanks    for    Is.    for    R  G.O.F.    box.— Eds.] 

Mr-  E-  G.  Hales.  f"r  the  past  three  years  Gardener 
to  W.  S,  Stacy,  Esq.,  Drayton  House,  West  Drayton, 
Middlesex,  as  Gardener  "to  S.  A.  Wokskett.  Esq., 
Oakband,  Chislehurst,  Kent.  [Thanks  for  2s.  for 
for   R.G.O.F.    box.— Eds.] 

Mr.  W-  Gutt  ridge,  Gardener  to  the  late  Mr. 
McLean,  Black  Down,  Woking,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Boulnois,   St.  Anne's  Cottage,   Chertsey. 

Mr-  E-  E.  Carr,  late  of  Elveden  Gardens,  as  Gardener 
to  Heath  Haruison,  Esq.,  Lee  Court,  Liss,  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  W.  Griffiths.  Shortlands,  Kent,  as  Gardener  to 
R.    B.   Ciiespum,   Esq.,    Woodbury,   (lay    Hill,   Enfield. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barker,  previously  Gardener  to  Major 
Boddicon,  Penbrdw,  Mold,  and'  W.  T.  Fremlin,  Esq., 
Milgate  Park,  Maidstone,  as  Gardener  to  A.  Percy' 
Ecclhs,  Esq.,  at  Caldy  Manor,  West  Kirby. 
Mr.  J.  I-  Sharp,  for  the  past  two  years  and 
eleven  months  Gardener  to  Capt.  Wm.  Gibbs,  Bel- 
champ  Hall,  Sudbury.  Suffolk,  as  Gardener  to  Major 
(ins.  LbveSON-GoweR,  Titsey  Place,  Limpsfield, 
Surrey. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show,   at  Man- 
chester,  Tuesday.  June  27,  to   Saturday.  July  1,  1916. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Seeds. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

Tilleys*.    6,    London  Road,    Brighton. 

W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling  and  Dublin. 

Dobie  and  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. 

Watkins  &  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Morle  ant.  Co..  150156,  Finchlev  Road,  London,  N.W. 

Thompson  and  Morgan,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries,  Ips- 
wich. 

Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  92,  Southwark  Street, 
London,    S.E. 

John  Waterer,  Sons   uro  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrev. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &   Sons,  Ltd.,  Hull.  ' 


THE    WEATHER. 

WEATHER   IN    WEST   HERTS. 

Week  ending  March  15. 
The  coldest  night  for  twelve  months.— This  was 
another  cold  week,  and  the  thud  cold  week  m  succes- 
sion. There  was  only  one  unseasonably  warm  day.  and 
that  was  on  the  11th  inst.,  when  the  temperature  in 
the  thermometei-screen  rose  to  52°.  On  the  coldest 
night,  that  of  the  9th  inst.,  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  19°  of  frost — the  greatest  cold  recorded  here 
for  twelve  months,  or  since  the  end  of  February,  1915. 
The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  2°  colder  than  is 
seasonable,  both  at  one  and  two  feet  deep.  Rain  fell 
on  two  days,  sleet  on  one  day,  and  snow  on  two  days. 
The  total  measurement  of  melted  snow  and  ram 
amounted  to  nearly  g  inch.  On  the  8th  inst.  the  snow 
was  at  one  time  2£  inches  deep,  on  the  9th  inst.  2£ 
inches  deep,  and  on  the  11th  inst.  2  inches  deep.  Snow 
fell  here  on  all  but  five  days  of  the  last  three  weeks. 
During  the  week  five  gallons  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
came  through  both  the  bare  and  turfed  soil  percolation 
gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  1  hour  9 
minutes  a  day,  which  is  2  hours  27  minutes  a  day 
short  of  the  average  daily  duration  for  the  time  of 
year.  Light  airs  and  calms  alone  prevailed  during  the 
week.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quan- 
tity for  that  hour  by  12  per  cent.     F.  M. 


Dr.  Heckel.— The  death  of  Dr.  Heckel.  of 
Marseilles,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Hor- 
ticultuial  and  Botanical  Society  of  the  Bouches- 
du-Khone,  is  announced.  He  was  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  Colonial  plants,  and  was  Direc- 
tor of  the  Marseilles  Colonial  Institute  and 
Museum.  His  scientific  attainments  and  writ- 
ings were  of  a  high  rank,  and  were  recognised  by 
the  award  of  the  Cross  of  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  in  his  seventy-third 
year. 

J.  Paterson.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  deaitli  of  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  gardener  for  forty - 
six  yeaTS  to  Colonel  Clifton  Brown,  H'oimlbush. 
Pay  Gate,  Sussex,  aged  70  years.  The  taite  Mr. 
Paterson  was  well  known  to  horticulturists  in 
Sussex,  and  was  a.  (man.  greatly  esteemed.  H*- 
died  in  a  railway  carriage  after  'hurrying  to  call 
tihe  train. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"There  are  few  gardeners,  and  still  lewer  amateurs,  who  d-> 
not  on  occasion  require  immediate  information  upon  various  pont. 
of  practice.  But  either  irom  an  unwillingness  to  inqu.re.  or  from 
not  knowing  of  whom  to  make  the  inquiry,  they  too  often  fail  to 
obtain  the  information  they  are  in  want  of.  And  let  no  one  be 
alarmed  lest  his  questions  should  appear  trifling,  or  those  of  a 
person  ignorant  of  that  which  he  ought  to  know.  He  is  the 
wisest  man  who  is  conscious  of  his  ignorance  :  for  how  little  do 
the  wisest  really  know! — except  that  they  know  little.  If  one 
man  is  unacquainted  with  a  fact,  however  common,  it  is  probaSb 
(hat  hundreds  of  others  in  the  same  position  as  himself  ar> 
equally  m  want  of  similar  information.  To  ask  a  question,  then 
s  to  consult  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  of  one's  self."  — 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  No.  1,  Vol.  I.,  January  ?,  1SM. 

Carnations  Attacked  by  Worms  :  H.  F.  G. 
The  wioirms  were  .too  shrivelled  wben  they  ar 
rived  to  be  identified  with  certainty,  but  they 
are  apparently  Endhytraeidae.  You  will  Bod 
watering  the  plants  with  lime-water,  or  incor- 
porating a  small  quantity  of  napthaline  in  the 
soil,  beneficial.  The  small,  wihiiite  insects  you 
describe  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  worms, 
(bunt  they  aire  probably  false  centipedes,  or 
Polydermus  sp./and  very  harmful.  Naptha- 
line  will  destroy  them,  if  worked  well  into  the 
soil. 

Cockroaches  :  T,  H.  The  cockroaches  sent  are 
the  American  type,  Periplancta  americana. 
These  insects  feed  during  the  night,  and  are 
extremely  destructive  to  plants,  devouring  the 
soft  tissues  of  iboith leaves  and  flowers.  Flowers 
having  ai  strong  perfume  are  especially  at- 
tacked by  them.  Tihe  eggs  of  the  cockroach 
are  laid  in  bundles  of  about  sixteen,  which  arc 
deposited  in  idark  nooks  and  crannies,  where 
they  remain  until  the  young  are  hatched  out. 
In  taking  steps  for  the  eradioati on.  of  the  pest, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  up .  with  cement 
or  (mortar,  any   holes  in  the   walls,  especially 


oavuties  near  the  bathwater  pipes.  This  pro- 
cedure will  be  found  an  effective  means  of 
driving  .out  the  cockroaches  from  a  small 
house ;  but  in  larger  structures,  some  meau/s 
of  trapping  may  have  to  be  resorted  to.  A 
number  of  jam  jars,  each  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  sweet  oil,  should  be  placed  about 
the  bouse.  The  cockroaches  will  enter  the 
jars  in  search  of  the  oil,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond,  and  wild  be  unable  to  climb  out 
again.  The  jar  should  always  be  placed 
against  a  wall  or  pot,  so  as  to  afford  a  means 
to  the  insects  of  reaching  the  mouth.  The  oil 
should  be  ohan.ged  every  third  day,  as  it 
quickly  .becomes  rancid  in  a  warm  house. 
Other  cheaip  and  effective  baits  are  treacle  and 
water,  or  treacle  and  beer;  but  these  also 
have  .to  be  frequently  dhianged.  The  use  of 
phosphorus  paslte  as  a  poison  is  sometimes 
effective,  but  the  presence  during  the  night  of 
a  hedgehog  in  the  house  is  a  better  means  of 
destruction,  and  wild  be  found  effectual  in  get- 
ting rid  of  many  of  the  insects. 

Earthworms  Destroying  Seedlings  in  Pits  : 
Clematis.  Mix  one  gallon  of  freshly  made 
quicklime  in  20  gallons  of  water,  and  allow 
to  stand.  When  clear,  apply  the  lime-water 
by  means  of  a  rose  watering-pot,  and  the 
worms  will  come  to  the  surface.  Another 
method  is  to  dissolve  5  oz.  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate (poison)  in  15  gallons  of  water,  and 
apply  this  similarly.  A  special  preparation, 
known  as  Chinese  worm  soap,  may  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Sex.  1,  Mindhu.ll  Crab ;  2, 
Dunn  clow's  Seedling  (Wellington) ;  3,  Dodge- 
more  Nonpareil ;  4,  Hanwell  Souring. — 
Tl".  //.  P.  1,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin;  2,  Bra- 
bant Beldefleur ;  3,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  4,  New- 
ton Wonder. — D.  M.,  Weybridge.  1,  C'atfflac  ; 
2,  'Court-pendu-plat ;  3,  specimen  decayed . 

Names  ok  Plants  :  Gardener,  Hants.  1.  Cupres- 
sus  macrocarpa ;  2,  Libocedrus  d?currens ;  3, 
Forsythia  suspensa ;  4,  Probably  Spartium 
j'unceum ;  send  when  in  flower;  5.  t'rypto- 
in.i-ia  japonica. — Narcis.  Xarassus  odorus 
the  Campanelle  Jonquil.  The  Fcoyauthus 
or  bunch-flowered  Narcissi,  which  .1  re 
classed  as  Tazetta  and  Tazetta  hybrids,  would 
be  more  suitable  for  forcing. — A.  S.,  Hants.  1, 
Cassinea  fulvida,  often,  called  Diipdiopappus 
chrysophyllus  in  gardens ;  2,  pelargonium 
abrotan  if  odium  (Southernwood  leaved  Pelar- 
gonium).— B.  S.,  Tedstone.  Calanthe  of  the 
deciduous  section.,  probably  Cailantb©  Reg- 
nieri. 

Seedling  Laburnum.  :  C.  A.  O.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  graft  your  seedling  Laburnums  ;  they 
wild  flower  when  they  reach  the  adult  stage. 
Only  the  finer  sorts  are  perpetuated  by  graft- 
ing. 

Value  of  Asparagus  Bf.d  :  F.  II".  P.  If,  as  you 
state,  the  Asparagus  bed,  24  yards  long,  and  4 
feet  wide,  is  in  fairly  good  order,  and  has 
been  well  looked  after  during  the  eight  years 
of  its  existence,  its  present  value  should  be 
firoim  25s.  to  30s.  There  is  no  book  specially 
devoted  to  the  valuation  of  gardens,  so  for 
as  we  know.  You  will,  however,  find  the 
values  and  approximate  amount  of  produce 
per  acre  for  most  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in 
Commercial  Gardening,  by  John  Weathers,  a 
work  in  four  volumes,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  nara'  publishing  department,  price  37s., 
post  free. 

Vines  "Browning"  :  J.  T.  The  cause  of  the 
shrivelling  of  the  .shoot/  appears  to  be  what  is 
usually  known,  as  "browning,"  the  origin  of 
.which  is  obscure  It  has  been  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  a  fungus,  but  it  may  be  due 
to  some  defeot  in  cultural  conditions. 


Communications  Keceived  —  I.  B.  fThe  6d.  has 
been  placed  in  tin-  R.G.O.F.  box.]— C.  P.— J.  E.  F.— 
R.  P.  B.— A.  D.  W.— Mrs.  M.— A.  G.— H.  R  D.— 
H.  J.  E.— R.  S.  of  A.— A.  P.  V.— H.  S.—  W.  and  D.— 
G,  A— A.  C.  H.— W.  M.— W.  E.— J.  L.— J.  F.  McL — 
B.  G.—  Constant  Reader— H.  E.— R.  A.  S.— C.  P.  Co., 
Ltd.— D.   MaoG.— A.    H.— H.    R.    D.— H.   van   O.— E.    B. 


— R.   \V.   T. 
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NEW    PRIMULAS. 

iT  will  be  within  the  recollection  of 
those  interested  in  the  genus  Primula 
that  Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  in  his 
masterly  discussion  of  the  genus  at  the 
Primula  Conference  in  1913,  predicted 
that  great  additions  would  be  made  in  the 
near  future  to  the  number  of  species. 
This  prediction  has  now  been  justified  by 
Professor  Balfour's  own  labours;  for  he 
describes  no  fewer  than  50  new  species,* 
and  promises  descriptions  of  yet  another 
fifty.  Descriptions  and  plants  are  alike 
welcome,  for  Professor  Balfour  has 
the  rare  faculty  of  combining  diag- 
nostic precision  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  garden  value  of  the  plants  which 
he  describes.  The  new  contributions  to  the 
species  of  this  great  garden  genus  are  the 
more  welcome  in  that  they  are  in  large 
measure  the  outcome  of  recent  expeditions 
to  N.W.  China  by  Forrest.  Purdom,  King- 
don.  Ward  and  Farrer.  Of  the  species 
described  many  are  of  undoubted  value  as 
garden  plants,  others  are  of  no  less  value  to 
the  systematist  as  illustrating  as  no  other 
genus  of  plants  does  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  meaning  of  that  protean  word 
species. 

Among  the  new  species  there  are  many 
which,  if  they  do  not  prove  to  be  too  diffi- 
cult of  cultivation,  should  be  of  permanent 
value  to  our  gardens. 

Primula  aemula  Balf.  fils  et  Forrest, 
from  open  mountain  pastures  of  the 
Chungtien  Plateau,  is  described  as  a  mag- 
nificent species,  with  bright  yellow  flowers 

•  No.  XLI.  of  Notes  from  the  lioi/al  Botanic  Garden,  Edin 
bu-gh.     April.  1915. 


which  possess  a  satiny  sheen  on  the  ex- 
terior. Its  nearest  Chinese  allies  are  P.  or- 
bicularis, Helmsley,  and  P.  reflexa,  Pur- 
dom.  P.  alsophila,  collected  by  Farrer  and 
Purdom  in  the  highest  woodland  zone  of  the 
Thibetan  forests  around  the  Bei  Ling 
at  11,000-12,000  feet,  grows  in  deep 
moss  and  possesses  long,  creeping  stolons 
of  a  type  unique  among  Primulas :  it  is  a 
delightful  and  dainty  species  with  lilac 
flowers.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many 
plants  of  similar  habitat  it  appears  to  nive 
in  association  with  a  fungus  the  mycelium 
of  which  has  been  detected  by  Professor 
Balfour  in  the  curious  stolons. 

P.  chionantha,  collected  by  Forrest  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Chungtien  Plateau 
(Forrest's  No.  10686),  bears  snow-white, 
fragrant  flowers. 

P.  citrina,  obtained  by  Forrest  in 
Western  Kansu,  is  a  bright  species  pos- 
sessed of  curious  warts  on  the  leaves. 
These  warts,  or  pustules,  consist  of  en- 
larged and  malformed  cells  full  of  bac- 
teria; but  whether  these  bacterial  galls  are 
a  stigma  of  disease  or  not  has  not  be-en 
determined.  A  beautiful  dwarf  species  of 
the  efarinosc  series  of  the  section  Bella  is 
P.  coryphaea,  with  flowers  of  a  rich  blue, 
and  violet   and   white   hairs  in  the  throat. 

P.  florida,  a  beautiful  species,  lias 
flowers  the  colour  of  which  ranges  from 
blue   to   purplish   blue,   tinged   with   rose. 

No  less  beautiful  is  P.  leimonophila,  a 
species  with  nodding  flowers  of  Prussian 
blue  colour. 

P.  philoresia  is  a  charming  dwarf 
species,  resembling,  yet  distinct  from,  P. 
drvadifolia.  P.  pseudo-malacoides  is  of 
interest  as  it  enables  Professor  Balfour — ■ 
following  Mr.  L.  B.  Stewart — to  distin- 
guish among  plants  grown  under  the  name 
P.  malacoides  the  true  malacoides  Francb.., 
a  species  of  wide  range  extending  from 
Burma  through  Yunnan,  and  presenting  a 
wide  range  of  variation.  The  forms  of 
this  species  range  themselves  in  two  series, 
the  true  malacoides  with  large  leaves  and 
tall  scapes  with  many  whorls  of  flowers, 
and  the  small-leaved  short-scaped  flowers, 
with  one  or  two  umbels,  of  which  the 
tvpe  is  P.  Forbesii.  Plants  of  the  larger 
tvpe  are  figured  in  Gard.  Chron., 
Dec.  5,  1908,  pp.  396  and  397, 
and  belong,  according  to  Professor  Bal- 
four, to  P.  pseudo-malacoides.  A  point  of 
interest  is  the  fact  that  only  thrum-eyed 
plants  of  pseudo-malacoides  are  known, 
and  they  give  no  seed  except  when  crossed 
with  P.  malacoides.  To  this  fact  is  per- 
haps to  be  attributed  the  recent  appearance 
of  variation  in  strains  of  so-called  P. 
malacoides.  P.  viola-grandis,  collected 
by  Farrer  and  Purdom,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  charming  P.  vincae- 
flora,  and  should  properly  be  put  in  the 
genus  Omphalogramma.  Its  flowers  are 
zygomorphio,  solitary,  and  of  a  rich  lisht- 
violet  blue.  A  photograph  and  brief  de- 
scription were  contributed  by  Mr.  Farrer 
to  Gard.  Chron.,  Vol.  LVI.  (1914),  p.  347. 
This  slender  sketch  of  Professor  Balfour's 
admirable  account  of  the  new  species  of 
Primula  must  suffice  for  the  present.  We 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  Professor  Bal- 
four may  give  us  a   monograph    of     the 


whole  genus.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  alike  to  the  gardener  and  to  the 
man  of  science,  for  we  think  that  nowhere 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  the  enigmas  of  species  illustrated 
more  strikingly  than  in  this  genus. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


PROPOSED  ORCHID  SALE  FOR  THE   RED 
CROSS  FUND. 

The  possibility  of  assisting  substantially  the 
funds  of  the  Red  Cross  Fund  by  a  sale  of 
Orchids  has  been  raised  at  the  Orchid  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Some  time 
ago  Sir  Jeremoah  t'olmian.  Bart.,  (brought  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  and  the 
chairman.  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowiler,  invited  sug- 
gestions bearing  on  the  scheme.  lie  has  re 
ceived  the  opinions  of  several  Orchidists,  most 
of  tlbam  expressed  in  hopeful  terms,  and  invites 
further  suggestions.  All  Orchidists  are.  invited 
to  help,  and,  if  the  sale  is  decided  on,  to  send 
particulars  of  their  contriibutdoins,  which  sihoraAd 
consist,  as  far  as  possible,  of  uncommon  or  rare 
species. 

The  catalogue  would  be  printed  from  the  list 
sent  in.  Mr.  Harold  Morris,  of  the  firm  ol 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  has  volunteered 
his  services  as  auctioneer,  and  bis  firm  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  make  the  sale  a  success.  The 
suggestion  of  several  leading  growers  is  that  the 
sale  should  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hal,  Westminster,  at  one  of  the  fort- 
nightly meetings,  when  a  good  attendance  of 
visitors  might  be  expected.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  sale  could  be  conducted  in  the  annexe,  where 
ID  would  not  interfere  with  the  show.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  the  sale  is  to  be  made  a  finanoiaJ 
success  for  the  fund  raises  many  points.  Pre- 
sumably there  would  be  no  reserve  prices,  and 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  valuable  plants 
selling  for  very  much  below  their  worth,  and 
thus  disappointing  the  donors  and  not  adequately 
benefiting  the  fund.  Some  arrangement  to  guard 
against  this  failure  should  be  considered. 

Readers  who  have  suggestions  to  offer  should 
forward  them  to  Mr.  Fowler  at  once,  for  to  prove 
a  succ?ss  the  sale  should  be  taken  in  hand 
promptly. 

CYMBIDIUM    MIRANDA. 

Flowers  representing  extreme  forms  of  this 
handsome  Cymbidium  (Alexanderi  X  Lowio- 
grandiflorum)  raised  at  Westonbirt,  are  6ent  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid-grower  to  Lieut.- 
Col.  Sir  Geo.  Holford,  K.C.V.O.,  CLE.  As 
with  all  hybrids  in  which  C.  grandiflorum 
(Hookerianum)  takes  a  part,  the  flowers  are  ot 
the  largest  size  and  of  fine  shape.  C.  Alexander] 
is  from  C.  eburneo-Lowianum  X  C.  insigne,  and 
thus  C.  eburneum,  C.  Lowianum  twice,  C.  in- 
signe, and  C.  grandiflorum  take  part  in  the  new 
hybrid. 

The  darker  flower,  representing  the  type,  is 
four  inches  across,  the  sepals  one  and  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  petals  rather  narrower, 
in  colour  greenish-gold  with  a  slight  bronze 
shade,  and  thin,  well-defined,  dotted  lines  of 
chocolate  red.  The  broad  lip  is  cream-white, 
with  dark  red  lines  on  the  side  lobes,  and  a 
bright  red   band  inside  the  margin. 

The  light  variety  is  cream  colour,  with  a 
blush,  the  sepals  and  petals  aTe  slightly  marked 
with  purplish  lines,  and  the  lip  has  crimson 
blotches. 
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PLANT    NOTES. 

EUPHORBIA  FULGENS. 

This  old  and  brilliant  exotic  is  now  going 
over,  except  where  it  has  been  kept  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary  stove. 
One  of  the  easiest  to  manage  of  decorative 
plants,  it  is  usually  grown,  in  small  pots,  each 
plant  carrying  only  one  spray  of  flowers.  There 
are  two  methods  of  raising  plants.  One  as  by 
means  of  pieces  of  the  stem  out  into  lengths 
of  about  6  inches,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  several 
in  a  pot,  and  placed  in  a  propagating-house. 
The  other  method  is  by  means  of  young  shoots, 
which  are  freely  produced  during  the  spring 
months.  When  5  to  6  inches  in  length  these  are 
inserted  in  sand  in  the  propagating-pit,  in  which 
they  root  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  These 
plants  are  suitable  for  growing  in  5-inch  or  6- 
inch  pots,  one  6tem  to  each  pot.  After  being 
established  in  the  stove,  in  3-inch  pots,  they  may 
be  transferred  to  an  intermediate  house  to  pass 
the  summer,  being  re-potted  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  taken  possession  of  the  first  shift.  These 
can  be  cut  down  in  the  second  year  to  form 
specimen  plants,  four  or  five  in  an  11-inch  pot. 
There  are  usually  two  strong  breaks  in  each,  and 
with  proper  attention  these  attain  a  height  of  6 
feet,  producing  very  large,  arching  sprays.  For 
compost,  the  same  material  as  usually  employed 
for  Chrysanthemums  is  suitable,  but  when  the 
soil  is  permeated  with  roots,  the  plants  need 
manure-water  to  keep  them  in  health.  The  stem 
cuttings,  when  rooted,  may  be  placed  one  in  each, 
pot  and  potted  on,  but  they  do  not  prodiuce  as 
fine  specimens  as  the  second-year  plants  cut  back. 
R.  P.  B. 

ACROCLINIUM  ROSEUM. 
This  "  everlasting "  flower  deserves  to  be 
more  frequently  grown.  We  'grew  it  here  last 
summer,  and  were  very  pleased  with  it. 
Growing  to  a  height  of  9  to  12  inches,  and 
of  a  small,  bushy  habit,  it  flowens  freely  from 
June  onwards.  Its  flowers,  which  resemble  those 
of  the  Rhodanthe,  are  useful  for  winter  decora- 
tion. Seed  cam  be  sown  out-of-doors  in  a  well- 
prepared  site  in  April,  but  here  I  find  it  better 
to  sow  in  pots  in  March,  pricking  off  later  and 
planting  out  in  April  or  May.  Every  plani 
should  have  the  top  pinched  out,  and  dead 
flowers  should  be  removed.  The  flowers,  if  to 
be  used  for  decorating  purposes,  must  foe  cut 
before  they  are  fully  out.  E.  T.  Ellis,  Wect- 
wood,  Ecclesall,  Sheffield. 


RHODODENDRON    LACTEUM    AND 
RHODODENDRON  FICTOLACTEUM. 


It  is  unfortunate  when  a  plant  gets  into  culti- 
vation under  a  wrong  name.  When  that  hap- 
pens the  sooner  a  correction  is  made  the  better. 
Rhododendron  lacteum  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
Rh.  lacteum  of  cultivation  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  under  t.  8,572,  and  of  which  there 
has  been  mention  recently  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  is  not  the  true  Rh.  lac- 
teum, Franch.  Rh.  lacteum,  Franch.,  is  a  plant 
with  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  cream  to 
canary-yellow ;  they  are  not  white,  with  a  crim- 
son blotch,  as  in  the  plant  cultivated  under  the 
name.  The  indumentum  of  the  under  leaf-sur- 
face in  Rh.  lacteum,  Franch.  (see  fig.  67),  is 
composed  of  tuif'ts  of  ibroad  vesicular  empty 
<■<•!,]«,  arranged  in  one  stratum  to  form  a  dai.U 
fawn -coloured  velvety  uniform  surface,  show- 
ing on  magnification  scintillating  prismatic 
spolte.  The  induiment'iim  in  the  cultivated 
plant  (figs.  68  and  69)  is  composed  of  liraker- 
like  stalked  scales,  with  the  margin  of  the  cup 
frayed  in  fringed  segments  of  varying  length. 
These  form  the  bright  chestnut-brown  or  hazel- 
brown   rough   foveolate  surface  of   the   indumen- 


tum. Beneath  them  are  many  smaller  shortly 
stalked  scales  cast  on  the  same  mould,  but 
colourless,  and  these,  when  the  surface-stratum 
of  scales  is  removed,  give  the  grey-white  ap- 
pearance of  a  second  or  lower  stratum  of  indu- 
mentum to  the  leaf  under-surface.  These  charac- 
ters are  prominent,  easily  observed,  emphatically 
diagnostic.     The   Rh.    lacteum   of   cultivation   is 


Fig.    67. — rhododendron   lacteum,   franch. 

floccose  hairs  of  indumentum  from  underside 

of  leaf  from  franchet's  type  specimen  ; 

enlarged. 

the  plant  which  Franchet  named  Rh.  lacteum 
var.  macrophyllum.  Its  alliance  is  with  the 
E.  Himalayan  Rh.  Hodgsoni,  Hook  f.,  and  with 
the  Chinese  Rh.  foasilicum,  Balf.  f.  Rh.  lacteum, 
Franch.,  has  its  nearest  ally  in  the  Chinese  Rh. 
Beesianum,  Diels.  The  error  in  naming  the 
cultivated  plant  is  a  consequence  of  Hemsley's 
passing  over  Franchet's  diagnosis  of  the  variety 
macrophyllum    of    Rh.    lacteum.     I  have  had  to 


.  J 

Fig.  68.— scale  from  the  underside  of  a  dried 

leaf    of    rhododendron    figtolacteuji    (type 

sheet)  ;  enlarged. 

deal  with  this  master  in  connection  with  the 
naming  of  the  many  new  species  of  Rhododen- 
dron sent  from  Yunnan  by  Mr.  Forrest  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Williams,  of  Caerhays  Castle,  and  I  have 
been  at  some  trouble  in  sifting  it.  Through  the 
willing  help,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  of  M. 
Lecomte,  of  the  Paris  Herbarium,  I  have  been 
able   to  examine  the   type-specimens  from  which 


Franchet  described  his  Rh.  lacteum  and  its 
variety  macrophyllum.  The  kindness  of  Mr. 
F.  0.  Godman,  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  supplied 
me  with  leaves  of  the  plant  which  served  for 
the  preparation  of  the  figure  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  An  ample  series  of  Mr.  Forrest's 
specimens  presented  by  Mr.  Williams  has  also 
been  at  my  disposal.  I  am  able  to  say  confi- 
dently   that — 

(a)  The  Rh.  lacteum  of  cultivation  is  the  plant 

referred  to  by  Franchet  under  the  name 
Rh.    lacteum    var.    macrophyllum. 

(b)  It  is  a  species  very  different  from  the  true 

Rh.  laoteum,  Franch. 

Unfortunately,  Franchet's  varietal  name, 
maorophyHum,  has  ibeen  aliready  given  by  Don 
to  another  Rhododendron,  and  cannot  be  used  as 
specific  designation  in  this  case.  I  have,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  name  to  the  Rh.  laoteum  of  cul- 
tivation.    Let  it  be  Rh.  fiotolacteum,  Balf.   f. 

A  fuller  statement  upon  the  subject  will  appear 
in  Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  when  their  publication  is  renewed. 
/.  B.  B. 


AMERICAN     NOTE. 


Amongst  new  Carnations  in  the  first  Tank  are 
Cottage  Maid,  a  deep  flesh  pink  sport  from  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Ward  ;  Laura  Weber,  a  very  pretty  sal- 
mon-pink ;  Belle  Washburn,  scarlet ;  Peace,  pure 
white,  finely  fringed,  noteworthy  for  its  delightful 
fragrance,  which  many  of  our  American  Car- 
nations lack  ;  Miss  Theo,  rose-pink,  not  large,  but 
wonderfully  free  flowering ;  and  Alice  Coombs,  a 
line  pink  of  large  size,  a  little  deeper  coloured 
than  Gloriosa.  Pink  Sensation,  sent  out  last 
year,  has  immense  flowers,  light  pink  in  colour, 
but  ha6  not  proved  popular ;  Good  Cheer,  medium 
pink,  is  doing  very  well  with  some  growers ; 
Alice,  a  flesh-pink,  sent  out  by  Peter  Foster, 
the  noted  raiser  of  Lawson,  Beacon,  Enchantress, 
Benora,  and  other  grand  varieties,  has  given 
satisfaction  everywhere.  It  is  freer,  larger,  and 
of  a  warmer  colour  than  Pink  Delight.  It  is 
also  easy  to  propagate,  which  Pink  Delight  is 
not.  Matchless  has  rich  large  white  flowers ;  it 
is  nqt  quite  pure  white  in  winter  like  White 
Wonder,  and  grows  more  slowly,  but  is  popular 
with  the  retailers.  Benora  remains  inTincible  as 
a  variegated  variety ;  and  Beacon,  though  it 
splits  badly  in  winter,  is  generally  preferred  to 
the  newer  Champion.  We  are  still  looking  for  a 
crimson  which  will  bloom  freely,  like  Harry  Fenn, 
and   carry  larger  flowers. 

New  Roses  of  American  introduction  are  not 
numerous  this  season.  Among  them  is  Mrs. 
Bayard  Thayer,  from  the  Waban  Rose  Conser- 
vatories, Natick,  Mass.,  clear  rose-pink  in  colour. 
From  this  same  establishment  in  late  years  have 
emanated  Mrs.  Moorfield  Story,  Hadley,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell.  Champ  Wieland,  raised 
near  Chicago,  is  another  promising  pink ;  Red 
Radiance  is  a  sport  from'Radiance  ;  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hearst  is  a  dark   pink  sport  of   My    Maryland. 

Of  Roses  now  in  commerce  Hadley  is  gradually 
displacing  Richmond  a6  a  scarlet ;  Hoosier 
Beauty  has  also  some  admirers ;  Ophelia  is  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  Rose  in  America  to-day  ; 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell,  Mrs.  Shawyer,  Sunburst, 
Killarney  and  its  various  sports,  Lady  Alios 
Stanley  and  J.  L.  Mock  are  other  favourites ; 
while  the  demand  for  small  Polyanthas,  like 
Mme.  Cecile  Brunner  and  Geo.  Elgar,  is  very 
good.     W.  N.  Craig,  Broohline,  Mass.,   U.S.A. 


V*  New  Postal  Rates. — Contributors  and 
correspondents  are.  reminded  that  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  came  into  ope  ration  on 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  u  penny  stamp 
in  lift  not  weigh  mme  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceedipg  one  ounce,  hut  nut 
exceeding  two  ounces,  is  twopence,  mid  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ±d.  every  two  ounces. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


The    Principles   of    Plant   Teratology.* 

The  history  of  our  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena  tends  to  repeat  itself  in  different  de- 
partments of  human  inquiry,  and  perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind.  The  accumulation  of  facts 
constitutes,  roughly,  the  first  stage,  and  even 
this  parses  through  many  phases.  In  the  be- 
ginning much  is  accepted  as  proven  or  as  self- 
evident  which  turns  out  to  be  false.  Later 
on,  as  the  critical  faculty  develops,  the  supposed 
facte  are  more  keenly  scrutinised,  and  are  only 
admitted  as  valid  when  they  have  stood  the  test 
of  close  examination.  A  good  deal  of  so-called 
natural  history  is  still  in  this  condition  at  the 
present  time.  Next,  the  facts  are  classified,  and 
attempts  are  made  to  relate  them  to  one  another, 
and  the  idea  of  possible  causal  connection  gradu- 
ally replaces  the  motion  of  imaginary  operations 
of  external  .agents. 

When  the  whole  subject  is  complex,  as  it  is  in 
the  world  of  living  things,  a  good  deal  of  base- 
less hypothesis  is  apt  to  be  spun  in  the  endeavour 
to  correlate  the  facts  and  to  weave  them  into 
a  coherent  mass.  It  is  only  as  we  advance  still 
further  that  hypothesis  becomes  relegated  to  its 
rightful  sphere.  We  then  speak  of  "  working 
hypotheses,"  and  so  on,  meaning  thereby  that 
we  do  not  really  attach  great  weight  to  the 
actual  assumptions  and  surmises,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  (may  be  oif  temporary  use  in  en- 
abling us  imore  clearly  to  formulate  definite 
questions  for  detailed  inquiry. 

In  the  world  of  chemistry  and  physics  this 
has  been  very  clearly  understood,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  still  otherwise  in  biology.  Owing 
largely  to  the  extreme  complexity  of  biological 
problems  (the  precise  direction  of  exact  inquiry 
into  causes  is  hard  to  discover,  and  still  harder 
to  follow,  ana  many  biologists  do  not  even 
trouble  their  heads  about  it  at  all.  The  facts 
themselves  are  so  full  of  interest,  whilst  the  path 
of  rigid  analysis  is  apt  to  be  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult. It  is  so  much  easier  to  give  rein  to  fancy — 
to  invoke  an  unknown  "  vital  force,"  which 
shall  serve  as  an  open  sesame  to  nature's  secrets 
— in  short,  to  rest  in  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  the  plan  of  nature  will  reveal  itself  to  the 
mind  that  is  blessed  with  the  gift  of  intuition. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  track  of  intellectual  progress 
is  everywhere  strewn  with  the  wreckage  and 
rubbish  of  false  doctrines  and  obsolete  dogmas. 

In  the  material  world  we  have  as  yet  only  dis- 
covered one  method  of  successfully  winning  new 
territory  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the  unknown. 
This  method  depends  on  the  conviction  (itself 
based  on  experience)  that  an  identical  result  will 
always  emerge,  provided  that  these  conditions 
of  the  experiment  are  precisely  repeated.  But  it 
is  evident  that  a  considerable  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  conditions  is  bound 
up  with  the  use  of  the  method  itself,  and  this 
is  just  where  the  biologist  is  in  difficulties. 
Problems  concerning  living  things  are  so  far 
more  complicated  than  those  which  confront  the 
ordinary  chemist  and  physicist  that  some  natural- 
ists have  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  emulate 
their  trample.  Nevertheless,  the  rapid  strides 
that  have  been  made  within  the  last  two  decades 
should  serve  to  reassure  us  that  the  same  means 
of  research  which  have  proved  so  potent  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist  will  yield  similar  results 
when  applied  to  the  far  more  intricate  pheno- 
mena classed  as  vital.  But  this  will  happen  only 
in  proportion  as  accurate  analysis  enables  us  to 
disentangle  the  complexity,  so  that  we  may 
apprehend  (he  nature  and  conditions  of  the  sub- 
stances which  constitute  and  react  with  the  very 
materials  of  which  the  living  being  is  made  up. 

Wo  cannot  afford  to  disregard  any  kind  of 
evidence  which  may  be  gleaned  from  our  study 
of   organisms.      Physiology    and    pathology   are 

*  The  Principles  of  Plant  Teratology.  By  W.  C.  Worsdell. 
P.L.S.  (London:  Printed  for  the  Ray  Society  and  sold  by 
Dulau&Co.)    19 '5. 


great  engines  of  research,  but  the  further  we 
push  our  inquiry  the  more  clearly  is  the  goal 
seen  to  lie  in  the  province  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  And  from  such  a  point  of  view  we  come 
to  recognise  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  behaviour 
or  structure  of  a  plant.  Each  is  alike  most 
profitably  to  bo  investigated  on  the  assumption 
that,  given  uniformity  of  relevant  conditions,  the 
same  result  *  wall  inevitably  recur;  and,  whether 
this  result  be  classed  as  "normal"  or  "abnor- 
mal," is  largely  a  matter  of  subjective  definition. 
But  clearly  before  we  can  set  about  investi- 
gating the  problem,  we  must  be  in  possession 
of  as  many  facts  about  it  as  possible,  and,  while 
the  normal  type  of  the  species  may  generally  be 
accessible,  the  teratological  deviations  are  com- 
monly Jess  readily  available.  But  these  should 
not  be  ignored,  because  valuaible  hints  for  further 
investigation  of  the  main  problems  may  be,  and 
often  are,  obtainable  from  this  source.  It  is 
with  interest,  then,  that  we  greet  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Worsdell's  book  on  plant  teratology. 
Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  prominent  position  as 
a  teratologist  occupied  by  its  former  editor,  Dr. 
Masters,  and,  indeed,  the  volumes  of  this  journal 


Opponents  are  severely  criticised,  and  the 
wonderful  statement  is  mode  (p.  9)  that  "  abnor- 
mal structures  are  not  of  tie  nature  of  hap- 
hazard, fortuitous  variations,  are  not  the  result 
of  the  working  of  mere  chemical  and  physical 
energies,  which  are  always  blind,  but  are  to  be 
attributed,  equally  with  the  normal  structures 
found  in  Nature,  to  the  working  of  a  regulative 
vital  force."  Now  this  is  simply  absurd  rhetoric, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  unscien- 
tific. No  sensible  person  supposes  the  abnor- 
malities to  be  fortuitous  or  haphazard;  indeed, 
they  could  not  be  so,  if  they  were  the  effect  of 
"mere  [why  mere?]  chemical  and  physical  ener- 
gies." We  know  nothing  at  all  about  any  "  regu- 
lative vital  foroe,"  and  it  is  therefore  preposter- 
ous to  attribute  anything  whatsoever  to  its 
supposed  working. 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Worsdell  should  have  chosen  to  adopt  the  aggres- 
sive attitude  of  a  sort  of  Infallible  Person.  He 
appears  to  pose  as  the  apostle  of  Celakovski,  ami 
drives  home  his  doctrines  as  though  he  had  i 
whole  botanical  Council  of  Trent  behind  bin. 
But  in  scientific  matters  we  nowadays  care  very 
little  about  Authority.  We  are  more  concerned 
with  facts,  and  if  Mr.    Worsdell  had   seen  fit  to 


Fig.  69. — scale  from  the  underside  of  a  fresh  leaf  of  rhododendron  fictolacteum  ;  enlarged. 

(See    p.    168.) 


constitute  an  important   repository   o>f   valuable 
information  on  the  subject. 

In  Mr.  Worsdedl's  book  we  find  much  that 
is  new  and  full  of  interest,  and  in  this  respect 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  accord.  But  we 
would  join  issue  with  him  in  the  way  he  has 
thought  fit  to  expound  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the    "principles"   of  teratology. 

In  reading  his  book  we  find  ourselves  envelo]3ed 
in  a  strange  atmosphere,  more  familiar,  per- 
haps, to  the  student  of  mediaeval  philosophy 
than  to  the  modern  scientific  writer.  In  place 
of  a  clear  scientific  conception  of  practical 
methods  of  inquiry  we  meet  with  confident  ap- 
peals to  mere  authority,  and  a  reliance  on  doc- 
trines which,  so  far  from  assisting,  would,  if 
accepted,  bar  the  way  to  any  real  advance  in 
knowledge.  Assumptions  are  all  very  well  in 
their  place  ;lbut  their  place  is  that  of  the  1' 
not  the  highest,  degree  of  importance,  in  order 
of  values.  But  Mr.  Worsdell,  at  any  rate,  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  even  although 
to  some  of  us  these  may  appear  to  rest  on  the 
frail  ist  foundations.  Thus,  on  the  first  page  we 
are  told  that  there  "  can  never  have  been,  so  far 
as  vascular  plants  are  concerned,  more  than 
three  categories  of  organs — stem,  leaf  and  root." 
Apparently  the  sporangium  is  not  regarded  as  an 
independent    structure    of    cardinal    importance. 


have  exercised  more  restraint  in  pressing  his 
own  convictions,  his  work  would  have  gained  in 
value.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  book  is 
worth  having,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  large 
amount  of  information  which  is  partly  new  and 
partly  brought  together  from  sources  which  are 
often  not  readily  .accessible.  The  pages  are 
wonderfully  free  from  misprints,  though  in 
Plate  IV.,  Fig.  3b  and  3c,  the  plant  referred 
to  is  evidently  Marchantia,  and  not  Lunularia, 
as  stated  on  the  opposite  page.  We  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume,  which  is  to  deal  with  the  teratology 
of  the  flower,  and  will  complete  the  work. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  NOVICE— IX. 

THE  ALPINE  HOUSE  AT  WISLEY. 

In  one  of  the  interesting  articles  on  his  Cots- 
wold  garden,  Mr.  Elwes  refers  to  the  pleasant 
refuge  which  an  Alpine  house  offers  to  the  en- 
thusiastic gardener  prevented  by  age  or  weather 
from  enjoying  the  early  plants  in  the  open  air. 
So  I  determined  to  put  the  suggestion  to  the 
test,  and  having  no  house  of  my  own,  proceeded 
through  the  snow  and  gloom  to  Wisley.  There, 
as  elsewhere,   everything  in    the   open   air   was 
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cold  and  raw  and  forbidding.  Plants  in  flower 
wore  a  woeful  air,  the  flowers  of  Forsythia 
^uspensa  were  all  bedraggled,  the  creamy  white- 
ness of  Daphne  blagayana  was  marred  by  the 
brown  touch  of  frost,  and  Primula  Winteri. 
which  a  month  or  more  ago  was  flowering  in 
a  sheltered  and  wet  ohink  in  the  rock-work,  had 
also  suffered  from  the  long  spell  of  inclement 
weather.  And  so,  as  Mr.  Farrer  would  say,  up 
and  up  and  up  I  made  my  way  to  the  Alpine 
house.  At  its  doors  the  gloom  of  the  outside 
world  ceased,  and  the  brightness  of  the  flowers 
made  a  genial  sunshine  of  their  own.  The  con- 
trast between  colour  in  the  little  Alpine  house 
and  the  drabness  outside  was  as  great  as  that 
between  the  trim  smartness  of  the  Ritz  and  the 
dark  grime  of  London  streets.  So  although  I 
have  no  wealth  of  garden  lore,  I  shall. 
I  think,  be  doing  a  kind  of  horticultural  boy- 
scout's  good  action  by  recommending  others  to 
make  the  pilgrimage.  Saxifraga  burseriana 
gloria  of  snowy  whiteness  and  the  yellow  S. 
apiculata  light  up  the  house.  S.  Griesbachii,  in 
its  very  best  form,  adds  a  note  of  warmth 
to  that  of  colour,  as  does  also  the  rose  pinkness 
of    the    leaves   of    Cotyledon   rosea.     The    large 


un mentioned,  unless  these  lines,  which  express, 
albeit  inadequately,  the  pleasure  which  my  visit 
gave  me,  induce  some  other  and  more  learned 
and  observant  gardeneT  to  pay  a  visit.  It  may 
be  also  that  if  he  goes  h©  will  be  aib'le  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  puzzles 
me — the  brightness  of  these  Alpines  in  this  sun- 
less season.  In  their  homes  they  have  the 
dazzling  light  from  the  snow,  though  doubtless 
they  pass  through  many  misty  days.  Here  they 
seem  to  flower  earlier  and  no  less  brightly  than 
in  their  native  place.  Is  it  that  what  they  lack 
in  sunlight  here  is  made  up  for  by  the  higher 
temperature?  For  although  the  Alpine  house 
is  cool,  the  temperature  must  be  a  good  deal 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  Alps.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  lack  of  sunshine  has  such  very  differ- 
ent effects  on  different  plants.  Thus,  as  may 
also  be  seen  at  Wisley  in  one  of  the  plant  houses, 
the  crimsons  of  Primula  sinensis  are  as  brilliant 
'his  year  as  they  ever  are;  but  the  colours  of 
P.  obconica  appear  to  suffer  much  from  the 
deficiency  of  sunshine.  The  Alpine,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  always  to  be  bright.  Like 
Phyllida,  the  Alpine  flower  "  come  either  rain 
or  shine  is  always  fair."  A.  X. 


[Photograph    by    W.    Irving. 
Fig.  70. — houttuynia  cordata  in  a  bog  garden  ;   bracts  white,  the  three  inner  ones  spotted 
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leaves  and  not  .ungraceful  panicles  of  Sax. 
Megasea. — of  (many  names — e.g.,  afghiania,  etc.. 
faces  the  entrance  of  the  house,  and  at  its  foot 
iG  a  large  pan  of  Epogaea,  repens — the  white 
blossoms  of  which  scent  the  air.  The  trim  Sol- 
danellas — sentinels  of  the  snows — are,  of  course, 
already  on  duty,  and  perhaps  the  most  ohai-m- 
ing  of  all  tlhe  floweTS  in  bloom  is  Primula 
Juliae,  the  flowers  of  which  are  mauve  when 
young  and  bluish-purple  when  fully  open.  The 
pale  blue  Primula  Winteri  is  not  so  good  as  it, 
used  to  be.  They  tell  me  that  it  suffers  from 
woolly  aphis  at  the  root,  and  that  the  Wisley 
strain  is  unfertile,  and  hence  has  to  be  propa- 
gated by  division.  The  rich  colour  of  P.  Juliae 
makes  that  of  P.  marginata  look  pale,  and  yet 
the  latter  is  a  charming  thing.  S.  oppositifolia 
and  its  white  variety  are  flowering  profusely, 
and  S.  longifolia,  as  well  groomed  as  Ouida's 
guardsmen,  has  no  need  to  flower — its  foliage 
gives  it  an  indefeasible  title  to  rank  in  any 
Alpine  house.  There  are  not  a  few  other  plants 
in  the  house  which  contribute  to  the  brightness, 
and  deserve  a  mention,  but  inasmuch  as  I  went 
for  my  own  enjoyment,  and  only  as  an  after- 
thought write  of  what  I  saw,  they  must  remain 


HOUTTUYNIA   CORDATA. 


Houttuynia  cordata  is  an  attractive  and  in- 
teresting bog  plant  belonging  to  the  Pepper 
family.  The  plant  is  of  perennial  habit,  spread 
ing  iby  means  of  underground  stolons,  Ibut  its 
growth  is  not  too  aggressive,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  plants  of  this  character.  The  annual 
stems  are  usually  unlbranched,  erect,  and  leafy, 
growing  albouit  one  foot  (high,  and  are  ter- 
minated by  an  involucre  resembling  a  flower 
This  consists  of  four  white  ovate  spreading 
bracts,  arising  immediately  below  the  spadix  or 
spike  which  bears  the  minute  flowers  closely 
packed  together.  H.  cordata  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  is  attractive  in  the  bog  garden  .during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  illustration  in  fig.  70 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  month  of 
July.  Another  speoies,  H.  californioa — a  native 
of  California. — also  known  as  Anemiopsis  caM- 
fornioa,  is  a  .perennial  of  spreading  haibit  with 
long  runners.  The  leaves  are  nearly  ail  .radical, 
produced  in  tufts.  The  spreading  white  'bracts 
are  six  in  number,  of  which  the  inner  tJhree  are 
spotted  with  red    W.  I. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.     G.    Westox,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcote, 
Eastwell   Park,   Kent. 

Peach  Blister  or  Leaf  Curl  (Exoascus 
deformans). — This  is  one  of  the  chief  pests  of 
the  outdoor  Peach,  very  few  seasons  passing 
without  a  visitation.  It  usually  arrives  soon 
after  growth  commences  in  the  spring,  more  par- 
ticularly during  a  spell  of  east  winds.  The 
pest,  however,  may  be  controlled  by  systematic 
nd  early  spraying  with  Burgundy  mixture.  A 
brief  account  of  the  results  of  such  treatment, 
and  the  striking  results  which  it  produced,  is 
given  in  Gard.  Ohron.,  May  22,  1915,  p.  272. 
Another  and  no  less  effective  spray  fluid  is  the 
wash  known  as  "Medela."  It  must  be  used  in 
the  spring  before  the  buds  open,  and  strictly 
according  to  the  directions  supplied  by  the 
makers. 

The  Loganberry.  — When  planting  the 
Loganberry,  plenty  of  room  must  be  allowed  for 
its  development.  Although  not  fastidious  as  to 
soil,  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  well  repays 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  before  plant- 
ing, combined  with  regular  top-dressings  .with 
manure  when  it  is  in  full  bearing.  Where  only 
a  small  number  of  canes  can  be  accommodated, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  train  them  on  a  fence  or 
trellis  in  the  fruit  or  reserve  garden.  If  grown 
extensively  the  poles  used  for  Raspberries  are 
preferable.  They  should  be  made  a  foot  or  two 
longer  than  for  Raspberries,  as  the  Loganberry 
cane,  if  wall  ripened,  will  fruit  almost  to  .its 
full  length.  The  fruit  ripens  later  than  the 
Raspberry,  and  this  makes  it  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  ordinary  fruits.  It  is  suitable  for 
bottling.  For  this  purpose,  the  best  should 
be  picked  before  they  are  too  ripe.  The 
Loganberry  requires  similar  treatment  to  that 
accorded  to  the  Raspberry.  The  old  fruiting 
canes  should  be  cut  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  picked,  and  the  young  growths  thinned, 
leaving  only  the  requisite  number,  which  should 
be  tied  up  out  of  harm's  way  as  they  lengthen. 
When  the  old  canes  are  removed,  the  new  ones 
should  be  trained  in  their  permanent  places.  If 
this  removal  of  old  canes  has  been  neglected,  it 
must  be  done  now,  and  any  weakly  or  immature 
canes  cut  clean  away.  Established  plantations 
should  be  given  a  good  dressing  of  manure. 
Young  canes  may  still  ibe  plauted  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  After  planting,  mulch 
them  as  a  precaution  against  drying  winds. 
When  growth  becomes  active,  these  late-planted 
canes  should  be  cut  to  the  ground. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener   to   Lady  Wantage,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Ferns.— Ferns  need  overhauling  annually, 
and  those  which  require  it  must  be  repotted. 
Large  specimens  will  thrive  undisturbed  for 
several  years,  provided  they  are  well  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  watering  and  feeding,  but 
the  old  fronds  must  be  cut  off.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  quite  clear,  and  if  worms  are  trouble- 
some, thoroughly  moisten  the  roots  with  lime- 
water.  When  repotted  or  top-dressed,  as  {the 
case  demands,  place  them  in  a  warm,  moist 
house  to  complete  their  growth.  The  newer 
varieties  of  Nephrolepis  are  fast  becoming 
popular,  and  a  good  batch  of  these  useful  plants 
should  be  grown.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
careful  division   of   the   roots. 

Forced  Shrubs.  -Most  of  the  forced  shrubs 
will  need  some  attention  when  they  have  passed 
out  of  flower.  Prunus  triloba  must  bo  cut  well 
back  to  induce  strong  growths  from  the  base. 
The  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  warm,  moist 
house,  where  they  will  soon  make  plenty  of 
growth.  This  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  the 
strongest  shoots  for  flowering  another  season. 
If   they  need  repotting,   this  may  be  done  now. 
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Lilacs  must  be  cut  well  back,  and  subsequently 
planted  out  on  a  well-cultivated  piece  of  ground. 
Azaleas  may  be  rapotted,  if  necessary,  and 
placed  in  a  warm,  moist  house  to  complete  their 
growth. 

Stove  Plants.- Stove  plants  should  be  re- 
potted at  once.  A  suitable  compost  for  most 
of  them,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous 
ioami,  peat,  leaf -mould,  crushed  charcoal,  and 
coarse  sand  in  .suitable  proportions.  Pot  firmly 
Keep  the  .plants  close  and  shaded  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  Syringe  the  foliage 
with  lukewarm  rain-water  twice  daily,  and  fre- 
quently damp  the  walls  and  paths. 

Cyclamen.—  As  the  plants  pass  out  if 
flower  those  which  are  required  for  potting  on 
may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  weeks 
and  kept  on  the  dry  side.  They  may  then  be 
shaken  out  of  tha  oid  soil,  repotted,  and  kept 
moving  steadily  in  a  moderately  warm,  moist 
house.  Repot  young  plants,  as  they  require 
more  room,  and  grow  them  also  in  a  wairm,  moist 
house.  Later  remove  them  to  cooler  conditions, 
finally  (plunging  them  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame. 

Chrysanthemums-  The  more  forward  Chry- 
santhemums may  be  placed  in  cold  frames. 
Ventilate  those  recently  repotted,  and  shads' 
from  .bright  sunshine. 

Annuals.— Schizanthus  and  Clarkias,  having 
filled  their  .poits  with  roots,  need  "plenty  of  stimu- 
lants.    Make    another   sowing   of    Mignonette. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    William    F.    Rowles.    Gardener    to    Major    Hoare, 
Ellisfield  Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Spring  Bedding.— In  many  gardens  bulbs 
have  not  been  planted  this  season  for  spring 
effects,  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  subjects 
available  for  the  purpose,  including  Wallflowers, 
Erysimum,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Myosotis, 
Aubrietia,  Arabis,  Daisies,  Iberis  sempervirens, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Nemophila,  Violas,  Pansiee, 
and  Auriculas.  These  provide  a  wide  range  of 
colour.  There  is  much  beauty  in  a  bed  or  bor- 
der of  Wallflower  Cloth  of  Gold  edged  with  blue 
Myosotis,  whilst  pink  Brompton  Stocks  associate 
well  with  blue  Myosotis.  Large  masses  of 
this  Myosotis  Iby  itself  will  .produce  sheets  of 
blue.  Coloured "  Polyanthuses  look  well  when 
massed  closely  together,  .whilst  those  approxi- 
mating to  yellow  may  be  intermixed  with 
Aubrietia  Dt.  M'uoes  or  Lavender,  or  with 
purple  Aubtiietias  raised  from  seeds.  The 
beautiful  double  pink  Daisy  sent  out  by- 
Messrs.  Sutton  conies  true  from  seeds  and 
forms  a  suitable  edging  for  a  blue  bed,  or 
even  for  one  of  pale  yellow,  for  example,  one  of 
Polyanthuses.  Erysimum  Golden  Gem  forms 
a  splendid  mass  of  yellow,  and  might  take  the 
place  of  Alyssum  saxatile  for  distant  -effect, 
especially  as  the  latter  plant  does  not  a'  \  i\- 
transplaint  well.  Wallflowers  .alone  make  a  soiring 
garden  beautiful ;  I  prefer  the  varieties  Blood 
Red,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Eastern  Queen.  Fire  King, 
and  Primrose  Monarch.  Violas  and  Pansies 
may  be  used  to  good  effect  for  small  beds  or  for 
edging.  These  spring  flowers  .  may  also  be 
grouped  around  or  in  close  proximity  to  spring- 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Cytisus  praeoox,  R.ibes 
sanguine  urn,  Primus  triloba,  Berberis  DairwtinK, 
B.  Knightii,  B.  diulcss,  and  B.  stenophylla  :  For- 
svthia  suspensa,  Magnolia  stellata,  Andromeda 
floribunda,  Daphne  Cneorum,  and  Kalmia 
glauca. 

Hardening  Plants.— Sweet  Peas,  Pentste- 
mons,  and  Violas  in  frames  are  tender  this 
season,  and  must  be  ventilated  freely,  removing 
the  lights  entirely  in  mild  weather.  Half-hardy 
plants  must  not  be  removed  too  soon  to  cold  pits 
and  frames,  but  move  them  immediately  it  is 
safe,  .retaining  the  tenderest  plants,  such  as 
Heliotropes,  in  warmth  the  longest  period. 

Pruning  Roses.'- The  earlier  the  pruning  of 
Roses  can  be  done  with  safety  the  sooner  may  we 
expect  them  to  flower.  The  well-worn  rule  to 
prune  weak  growths  severely  and  strong  ones 
lightly  is  thoroughly  practical.  A  few  very  early 
blooms  may  be  obtained  by  neglecting  to  prune 
a  few  Roses  on  a  wall  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  posi- 
tion.    After   the   pruning   is   completed    apply   a 


light  dressing  of  manure  over  the  beds,  and  fork 
in  the  material  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  Where 
Rosea  have  been  habitually  well  fed  it  will  be  a 
saving  of  labour  to  give  them  merely  a  dressing 
of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Preparation  for  Mowing. -Get  the  mow' 
ing  machine  in  order  for  the  coming  season. 
Should    the    knives     need     sharpening     or   the 

madhine  (repairing,  tlhese  matters  should  be  at- 
tended to  soon. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  E.  E.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt,  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Capsicums     and     Chilies.— The     seeds     of 

Capsicums  and  Chilies  may  be  sown  .  id 
for  Tomatos  on  page  5.  Although  the  plants 
■vill  thrive  in  a  moderately  low  temperature, 
better  results  are  obtained  by  growing  them  in  a 
humid  house  haaiing  a  stove  temperature.  Use 
the  syringe  .freely  to  keep  down  attacks  of  red 
spider. 

Aubergine. -Seeds  of  this  vegetaule  may  be 
sown  now,  treating  them  in  the  way  recom- 
mended for  Tomatos.  The  plants  maybe  grown 
out-of-doors  in  sheltered  situations.  Those  .grown 
and  ,f raited  under  glass  should  be  transferred  to 
lO-'inoli  pots  when  of  a  suitable  size.  Us. 
soil.  Keep  the  atmosphere  uniformly  moist  by 
syringing  acid  damping.  If  large  fruits  are  <lv 
sired  -stop  the  growths  after  some  of  the  fruits 
have  set,  and  remove  flowers  that  develop  sub- 
sequently. The  long,  purple  variety  produces 
the  larger  and  better-flavoured  ftuJts. 

Main  Crop  .  Potatos. -In  gardens  having  a 
well -drained  soil,  and  in  Sheltered  districts 
Ma.incrop  Potatos  may  be  planted  when  the 
so.il  and  weather  conditions  are  favoura'  le. 
Clay  soils  are  still  pasty,  the  eff>?ct  of  the 
recent  snow,  and  planting  in  their  case  should 
be  deferred  until  the  ground  will  work  freely, 
even  if  a  delay  of  several  weeks  is  caused.  Well- 
sprouted  sets  should  be  planted  several  inches 
deep,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  plants  to  de- 
velop, the  distance  apart  to  be  regulated  by  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  variety ;  a  space  of 
2ft.  6in.  each  way  is  not  excessive  for  strong- 
growing  varieties.  For  clay  soils  choose  a  large- 
topped,  vigorous  variety,  that  is  known  to  suc- 
ceed. Potatos  may  be  planted  until  the  end  of 
May,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Potato 
disease  (Fhytopbthora)  spreads  rapidly  in  Sate 
summer  and  autumn  on  immature  haulm  and 
tubers,  especially  in  wet  weather. 

Hardening    Onions    and    Leeks. -Transfer 

Onions  and  Leeks  raised  under  glass  in  Janu- 
ary to  cold  frames,  removing  the  I'.ghts  en- 
tirely for  a  few  days  before  the  time  of  planting 
in  mid-April.  Seedling  Onions  and  Leeks  should 
grow  perfectly  upright:  gentle  pressure  of  the 
soil  with  the  fingers  will  often  correot  a  tendency 
for  them  to  flop. 

General  Remarks.— Transplant  Celery  >ee<l 
lings  immediately  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  Ventilate  cold  frames  and  frames  on 
hot-beds  with  caution,  taking  advantage  of  mild 
and  sunny  weather  to  increase  the  amount  of 
fresh  air.  Earth  early  Potatos  in  frames  im- 
mediately they  require  this  attention.  Grow  Tur- 
nips in  frames  cool  without  exposing  them  to 
frost. 

THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

"v  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 
Coelogyne  cristata.-  The  flowering  period 
of  Coelogyne  oristata  has  now  passed.  When 
roots  are  about  to  emerge  from  the  base  of 
the  new  growth,  repotting  may  be  carried  out 
if  necessary,  but  this  operation  is  only  desirable 
at  long  intervals.  Healthy  examples  that  show- 
no  signs  of  deterioration,  and  are  not  loose  in 
the  compost,  may  be  passed  over  for  a  season,  as 
it  is  not  advisable  to  repot  the  whole  of  the 
plants  at  one  time.  The  specimens  which  need 
immediate  attention  are  those  that  have  consider- 
ably overgrown  their  pots,  and  in  such  cases  a 
thorough  overhauling  will  be  necessary,  or  future 
pseudo-bulbs  will  be  reduced  in  size.  They  shom'd 


be  turned  out  of  their  pans,  the  old  compost 
removed,  and  all  the  back  pseud o -bulbs  cut  away. 
except  those  required.  As  a  general  rule,  three 
behind  each  lead  or  growing  point  will  suffice. 
These  leading  portions  are  made  up  into  a  speci- 
men, placed  fairly  close  together  with  a  few 
new  growths  pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the 
pan.  Each  pot  or  pan  is  filled  to  one-half  of  its 
depth  with  drainage  material,  the  rooting 
medium  consisting  of  Osmunda-fibre  with  a 
sprinkling  of  chopped  Sphagnum-moss.  When 
the  repotting  is  completed,  arrange  the  plants  in 
a  moist  part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  give 
enough  water  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  compost. 
Shade  them  from  strong  sunlight,  and  spray 
overhead  once  or  twice  a  day  when  the  weather 
is  bright.  For  a  few  weeks  water  must  be  ap- 
plied sparingly,  but  when  in  full  growth  Coelo- 
gynes  need  a  copious  supply  until  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  fully  developed.  If  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  stock,  the  old  back  bulbs  referred 
to  above  may  be  laid  upon  a  bed  of  Sphagnum- 
moss  in  the  warm  house,  until  they  form  growing 
points,  when  they  may  be  either  potted  sepa- 
rately or  made  into  a  specimen.  Plants  not  re- 
potted should  be  examined,  and  where  possible 
a  little  soil  worked  in  between  the  growths.  The 
genus  Coelogyne  is  a  large  one,  and  there  are 
generally  several  species  in  bloom  throughout  the 
year.  For  this  reason  a  few  will  need  attention 
at  the  root  at  other  seasons. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunbvrxholme, 
Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Melons. -The  earliest  plants  have  been 
stopped,  and  in  order  to  secure  an  even  crop 
it  may  be  necessary  to  pinch  out  ths  first 
female  flowers.  The  system  which  I  have  found 
best  is  to  grow  early  Melons  in  pots  filled  with 
rich,  strong  loam,  and  to  feed  the  roots  as  they 
appear  on  the  surface  with  a  dusting  of  quick- 
acting  fertiliser.  The  large  amount  of  soil 
which  some  use  soon  gets  sodden  by  copious  ap- 
plications of  manure-water,  and  stagnant  con- 
ditions are  a  fertile  souroa  of  canker,  which 
never  attacks  Melons  grown  in  pots.  Maintain 
a  genial,  humid  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  and 
syringing  with  clear  water,  and  let  the  tempera- 
ture at  closing  time  be  90°  to  95°,  and  70°  to  75° 
at  night,  according  to  the  weather,  admitting  a 
little  fresh  air  after  7  p.m.  Make  further  sow- 
ings as  necessary. 

Strawberries.- As  the  sun  gains  power  let 
the  plants  have  increased  supplies  of  tepid 
water,  and  syringe  them  freely  twice  daily.  An 
important  detail,  espeo'Viy  with  free-flowering 
varieties,  is  to  thin  the  trusses  'before  the 
flowers  open,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
attention  to  fumigating  is  as  essential  to  suc- 
cess as  watering  and  syringing.  Remove  the 
fruiting  plants  from  shelves  in  vineries  as  soon 
as  convenient,  and  grow  them  in  light  pits  kept 
moist  and  very  warm.  In  such  conditions  the 
fruits  swell  rapidly  and  colour  quicklv.  there- 
fore feeding  should  be  rsgularly  practised  but 
discontinued  directly  the  berries  commence  to 
colour.  To  obtain  Strawberries  of  the  finest 
quality  an  abundance  of  fresh,  warm  air  is  es- 
sential Late  plants,  of  such  varieties  as  British 
Queen  and  Dr.  Hogg,  will  continue  to  maintain 
the  succession  until  the  early  varieties  ripen  in 
the  op?n.  Keep  the  plants  cool,  and  admit  air 
freely  in  mild  weather :  unless  the  weather  is 
very  unfavourable,  fire-heat  will  not  be  needed 
until  the  plants  flower.  When  the  fruits  have 
set  fire-heat  may  be  dispensed  with.  Early 
morning  is  the  best  time  to  feed  the  roots ;  im- 
portant as  is  the  feeding  of  pot  Strawberries, 
the  stimulant  must  not  be  too  strong,  nor  given 
at  the  wrong  time. 

Pigs.— The  fruits  on  the  earliest  trees  are  set- 
t:ng.  As  soon  as  itihe  fruits  begin  to  sweltl  let 
the  temperature  rise  5°  at  night,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  by  day.  See  that  old  trees 
in  pots,  tubs,  or  other  confined  spaces  do  not 
suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  feed  established 
trees  with  weak  manure  water  at  alternate 
•waterings.  Tihe  latest  trees  may  be  started,  but 
force  them  gently  as  they  may  receive  a  check 
later. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


Local  News- — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


TUESDAY.  MARCH  28— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.     (Lecture  at    3  p.m.) 

Roy.  Inst.  (Lecture  by  Prof.  F.  Keeble,  on  "  Modern 

Horticuture.  ') 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29— 

Perpetual-flowering    Carnation    Soc.     Show,     R.H.S. 

Hall,  Westminster. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  4— 

Scot.     Hort.    Assn.     meet.    Roy.     Inst.     (Lecture     by 

Prof.  F.  Keeble,  on  "  Modern  Horticulture.") 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5— 

B.  G.   A.   Executive  meet. 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  6— 

Linnean  Soc.   meet. 
MONDAY.   APRIL  10— 

United  Hort.   and  Ben.   Prov.   Soc.   Corns,   meet. 
TUESDAY,   APRIL  11— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.     (Lecture    at   3  p.m.) 

Roy.  Inst.     (Lecture  by  Prof.  F.  Keeble,  on  "  Modern 

Horticulture.") 
WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  12— 

Sheffield  Chrys.  Soc.   Show  and  Lecture.    Roy.  Hort. 

Soc.  Sohool  Teachers7    Exam. 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  14— 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Spring  Show  in  R.H.S.  Hall. 
MONDAY,   APRIL    17— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.   meet.     (Lecture  by  Prof.  Frederick 

Keeble,  on  "  Plant  Breeding,"  with  special  reference 

to  Chrysanthemums.) 
TUESDAY.   APRIL  18— 

Roy.     Hort.     Soc.     Daffodil    Show     (2    days).    B.G.A. 

(Leeds  Branch)  meet. 
FRIDAY,   APRIL  21— 

Good  Friday  (Bank  Holiday). 
MONDAY,  APRIL  24— 

Easter  Monday  (Bank  Holiday).     B.G.A.   Annual  Con- 
ference (TLondon). 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland  Show  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  27— 

Midland  Daffodil  Soc.   Show.   Birmingham  (2  days). 


Average    Mean     Temperature    for    the     ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,  43. 6a. 
Actual  Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  March  23 
(10  a.m.)  ;  Bar.  29.2 ;  temp.  38.0.  Weather— Snow 
showers. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY.    WEDNESDAY,    AND   FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs,  Lilies,  Herbaceous  Plants,   Roses,   etc.. 

at  12,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 

B.C. 
MONDAY    AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rose    Trees,    Shrubs,    Perennial?,    etc..    at    Stevens' 

Rooms,    38,    Kinsr    Street,    Covent    Garden,   W.C..    at 

12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Japanese    Lilies  in   cases,    at    4,    at   Protheroe     and 

Morris's  Rooms. 
THURSDAY— 

Rose',   at  Protheroe  and   Morris's  Rooms. 


Assimilation   of 

Carbon 

Compounds. 

The  Work  of  the 

Green   Leaf. 


The  fundamental 
chemical  operation  per- 
formed by  the  green 
leaf,  whereby  the  car- 
bon, including  compounds,  sugars,  starch, 
and  cellulose,  are  manufactured  from  more 
elementary  substances  (carbon  dioxide 
and  water),  has  been  the  subject  of 
countless  investigations  during  the  past 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  work,  our  knowledge  of  the  process 
is  still  far  from  complete.  We  know  that 
both  sunlight  and  chlorophyll  are  essentia] 
to  the  process,  but  how  chlorophyll  applies 
the  radiant  solar  energy  to  this  work  we 
do  not  know.  Whether  living  pro- 
toplasm lends  its  cunning  hand  to 
the  manufacture  has  not  been  finally 
established.  We  know  that  within  a 
few  minutes  of  sunlight  falling  on 
a  leaf,  starch  makes'  its  appearance 
therein,  and  in  various  ways  it  has 
been  established  fairly  conclusively  that 
this  stnrch  is  not  a  direct  product  of  the 
manufacturing  process,  but  only  a  con- 
venient form  of  storage  or  reserve  carbo- 
hydrate.     One    important    argument   that 


starch  is  not  the  first  carbohydrate  formed 
in  the  green  leaf  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  leaves  of  many  plants  contain  no 
starch.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
with  many  monocotyledons,  such  as  Allium 
Cepa  and  Scilla  maritima.  For  this,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  some  form  of  sugar  is  the  first 
carbohydrate-product  of  assimilation. 

Opinion,  however,  is  divided  as  to 
which  of  the  several  kinds  of  sugar  known 
to  occur  in  the  leaf  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  in  a  sense  the  mother  of  all  the 
carbohydrates  of  the  organic  world. 

Many  years  ago,  Brown  and  Morris,  in 
a  research  which  has  become  classical,  gave 
reasons  for  concluding  that  this  first- 
formed  sugar  is  not,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  one  of  the  simpler  kinds,  such 
as  grape  sugar,  the  formula  of  which  is 
C6HI206 ;  but  the  more  complex  and  uni- 
versally known  cane  sugar,  or  saccharose, 
as  the  chemists  name  it;  a  sugar  which  has 
the  formula  C^H^O],.  The  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  true  final  product  of  this 
manufacturing  process  is  no  mere 
academic  one.  Some  day  we  may  be  sure 
that  man  will  learn  to  make  machinery 
do  what  the  green  plant  alone  can  do  at 
present — manufacture  from  the  illimitable 
supplies  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  the 
food  materials  of  the  world.  Before  that 
triumph  over  Nature  is  won,  men  of 
science  must  discover  the  trade  secrets  of 
the  green  leaf.  Hence  any  step  toward 
that  discovery  is  important.  The  elaborate 
investigations  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Science*  by  Messrs.  Davis, 
Daish  and  Sawyer,  appear  to  have  settled 
finally  the  long-disputed  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  first  carbohydrate  synthe- 
siser! by  the  green  leaf.  Their  conclusion 
is  that,  as  Brown  and  Morris  held,  sac- 
charose (cane  sugar)  is  that  substance. 

The  evidence  is  particularly  clear  in  the 
Potato.  In  that  plant,  from  the  time  the 
tubers  begin  to  develop,  the  principal 
sugar  in  the  leaf  is  saccharose,  and  the 
amount  increases  each  day  from  sunrise 
until  early  afternoon  (2  p.m.).  During 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  in  the  night,  the 
amount  decreases,  owing  to  the  passage  of 
sugar  from  the  leaf  through  the  stem  to 
the  tubers. 


Mosaic  Disease 
of  Tobacco 

and  Tomatos. 


Of  all  the  diseases  which 
affect  plants,  the  most 
puzzling  and  interesting 
is  the  Mosaic  disease  of 
Tobacco  and  other  plants  of  the  family 
Solanaceae.  This  mosaic  disease  has  been 
known  and  studied  for  some  time  with  re- 
spect to  its  effects  on  Tobacco,  but  it  has 
only  recently  been  shown  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Clinton t  that  the  same  disease  occurs  in 
the  Tomato,  and  that  its  attacks  on  the 
latter  plant  are  on  the  increase.  Mosaic 
or  Calico  disease  of  Tobacco  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  very  young  leaves,  and 
affects  all  the  new  growth.  It  may  be  re- 
cognised by  the  presence  of  light,  yel- 
lowish-green irregular  areas,  which  cause 
the  leaf  to  present  a  mottled  and  wrinkled 


*  Vol.  VII.,  No  3,  February,  1916. 

t  See  Report  38,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experimental 
Sta'.ion,  inn. 


appearance.  Mr.  Clinton  has  succeeded 
in  transferring  the  disease  from  Tobacco 
to  Tomato  plants,  and  has  thereby  been 
able  to  show  that  it  produces  similar 
symptoms  in  the  latter  plant  and  causes 
the  disease  known  as  chlorosis.  It  has  also 
been  transferred  from  Tobacco  to  Potatos, 
albeit — and  happily — with  difficulty.  A 
mosaic  disease  occurs  also  in  Sweet  Peas, 
and  it  may  be  that  it  is  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

In  spite  of  many  and  careful  investiga- 
tions, all  attempts  to  discover  the  presence 
of  fungus  or  bacterium  or  protozoon  in  the 
diseased  tissues  have  resulted  in  failure, 
and  yet  the  disease  is  infectious  to  the 
highest  degree.  To  inoculate  a  healthy 
plant,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  rub 
crushed  diseased  leaves  on  a  healthy  leaf. 
By  this  means,  Mr.  Clinton  has  been  able 
to  transfer  the  disease  from  Tobacco  to 
Tomato  plants,  and  back  again  to  healthy 
plants  of  Tobacco.  As  is  but  natural,  these 
remarkable  facts  have  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  on  this  subject  two  opposing  views 
are  held.  According  to  the  one.  the 
disease  is  due  to  an  ultra-microscopic  or- 
ganism; that  is,  one  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope.  The  fact  that  the  virus  may- 
pass  through  a  Berkefeld  filter,  which  ar- 
rests bacteria,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  this  view,  demonstrate  that 
it  is  false.  For  if  the  organism  be  small 
enough  it  may  pass  through  the  filter.  It 
is  known,  moreover,  that  the  virus  of  cer- 
tain human  diseases — that,  for  example,  of 
infantile  paralysis — is  also  capable  of  pass- 
ing through  a  Berkefeld  filter 

The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the 
"organism  "  theory  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  minute  quantity  of  virus  suffices  not  only 
to  infect  a  plant,  but  also  to  spread  the 
disease  throughout  its  tissues. 

The  alternative  hypothesis  holds  that 
mosaic  disease  is  not  due  to  the  presence 
and  activity  of  a  micro-organism,  but  to 
some  toxic  ferment  (enzyme).  On  this 
view  it  must  be  supposed  either  that  the 
enzyme  is  of  almost  incredible  virulence, 
and  that  it  spreads  through  the  tissues,  de- 
stroying them  whilst  it  itself  is  un de- 
stroyed, or  that  it  grows  and  increases 
just  as  a  living  cell  may  grow  and  increase. 
Here  we  step  across  the  barrier  which 
divides  the  little  strip  of  the  known  from 
the  dark  and  illimitable  region  of  the  un- 
known. Yet,  in  spite  of  our  ignorance  of 
the  ultra-microscopic  forms  of  life,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  virus  of  mosaic  disease 
can  hardly  be  a  living  cell.  For  Mr. 
Clinton  has  shown  that  the  virus  may  be 
extracted  without  more  than  partial  de- 
struction of  its  infective  properties  by 
means  of  ether,  chloroform  or  alcohol.  It 
may  also  be  preserved  for  some  time  in 
toluol  (a  powerful  antiseptic).  In  the 
light  of  these  experiments,  it  would  seem 
that  the  "non-organism"  view  must  be 
accepted. 

The  extraordinary  infectiousness  of  the 
disease  deserves  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
for,  although,  so  far  as  we  know,  mosaic 
disease  is  not  present  in  Tobacco  grown  in 
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this  country,  the  facte  that  it  may  occur 
on  the  Tomato  and  that  it  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase  in  America  make  it  im- 
portant that  growers  should  realise  that 
the  virus  may  be  carried  by  the  hands 
or  by  garden  tools.  The  disease  does  not 
appear  to  be  transmitted  by  the  seed,  but 
it  is  in  the  seed  bed  that  it  appears.  Hence 
the  use  of  sterilised  soil — to  be  recom- 
mended on  other  grounds  also — is  likely 
to  prove  a  successful  means  of  preventing 
outbrealcs  of  the  disease. 


Sophora  macrocarpa,  tab.  8,647. — This  is  an 
old  garden  plant,  first  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1822  by  Loddiges.  It  is  often  confused  "with 
S.  itetraptera,  but  differs  from  it  in  having 
larger  leaflets  and  no  wings  to  the  fruit.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  in  axillary  racemes. 

Lobelia  Holstii,  tab.  8,648. — Lobelias  have 
long  been  popular  in  gardens,  and  from  the 
plate  it  would  appear  that  this  new  species 
may  prove  useful.  It  comes  from  Bast 
Africa,  and  the  specimen  from  which,  the 
drawing  was  prepared  flowered  at  Kew  in 
a  frame.  Unfortunately,  it  failed  to  ripen  seeds, 
in. I,    behaving  as  an  annual,  was  lost   to  culti- 


Lady  Lawrence,  whose  recent  death  is  an- 
nounced on  another  page,  the  plant  having 
been  introduced  'by  her  husband,  the  late  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  from  Argentine  in  1912.  The 
flowers  are  solitary;  the  large  perianth  is 
yellowish  white,  veined  heavily  with  purplish- 
brown. 

Alplxia  Elwesii,  tab.  8,651.— Introduced 
from  Formosa  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwbs,  and  flowered 
by  him  at  Colesborne  in  1915,  this  new  plant  bears 
his  name.  It  comes  from  a  very  warm  district, 
and  is  found  in  shady  forests.  The  densely 
pubescent  character  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves   is  a  distinguishing   character,  and  sepa- 


i 


Fig    71. — eucharis  lowii  :  flowers  white. 


Messrs.    Wm.    Bull    and    Sons'     Sale.— 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Orchid  section 
of  Messrs.  Pull  and  Sons'  sale  was  dealt  with 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  on  Tues- 
day last,  the  21st  inst. ,  a  good  company  of 
buyers  being  present.  The  sale  was  highly  satis- 
factory. Although  low  paiiices  were  the  rule,  the 
hybrid  Od  onto  gloss  nans,  for  which  the  firm  has 
been  noted,  realised  prices  beyond  the  exipeota 
tion  ot  the  owner. 

"Botanical  M  agaz  i  n  e."— The  following 
plants  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  issue 
for   February  :  — 

Eucharis  Lowii,  tab.  8,646. — This  species  (see 
fig.  71)  was  first  described  (in  Gard  Chron., 
May  6,  1895,  p.  538,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  and  the  pure 
white  flowers  are  as  large  ais  in  the  finest  forms 
lof  E.  grandiflora. 


vation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of 
teed  setting  in  this  country  will  be  overcome, 
for  the  spilce  of  lilac-coloured  flowers  with  yellow 
blotches  is  very  attractive  ;  the  leaves  are  shown 
with  margins  of  dull  red,  the  tuft  of  growth 
being  similar  to  the  popular  L    compacta. 

Rhododendron  hypoglaucum,  tab.  8,649. — 
Thas  species  comes  near  to  R.  argyrophyllnm, 
and  was  first  discovered  by  Prof.  Henry  in  1886, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ichang,  China.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  states 
that  it  attains  to  a  height  of  20  feet  The  flowers 
are  white,  flushed  with  rose  outside,  and  dotted 
with  pink  in  the  tube.  At  Caerhays  Castle  the 
plant  has  been  found  to  succeed  best  in  partial 
shade. 
The  March  issue  contains  the  following:  — 
Aristolochia  Lawrenceae,  tab.  8,650. — This 
species  is   named   in    compliment    to    Elizabeth 


rates  't  from.  A.  calcarata.  The  racemos  in- 
florescence bears  white  flowers,  heavily  blotched 
witih  carmine  on  the  lip. 

Chamaedorea  najja,  tab.  8,662. — A  small 
Palm,  native  of  Costa  Rica,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  and  sent  out  by  them 
as  C.  punndila.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  'few  Palms 
whiah  grow  only  one  to  two  feet  high. 

Androsace  cocctnea,  tab.  8,653. — This  is  the 
plant  illustrated  in  Gard.  Chron.,  July  17,  1915 
(fig.  13),  as  Androsace  Bulleyana,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting that  in  the  note  by  Mr.  Irvtng  which 
accompanied  the  picture,  he  states,  "  On  investi- 
gating the  plant  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  I  failed 
to  find  any  marked  differences  between  A. 
Bulleyana  and  A.  coccinea."  Mr.  Scott  has  now 
decided  that  the  two  are  identical.  The  scape 
is  a  many-flowered  umbel  of  cinnabar-red,  and 
vermilion  coloured  flowers. 
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"Kew  Guild  JoURNAL."-The  issue  for 
1916  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  this  journal 
that  have  appeared,  and  gardeners,  whether  in- 
side or  outside  the  pale  of  the  increasing  family 
of  Kew,  will  find  the  pages  absorbingly  in- 
1  creating.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mess 
Matilda  Smith,  the  talented  aa-tist, and  a  charm- 
ing portrait  of  this  lady  forms  the  frontispiece. 
A  short  biography  by  Dr.  Botting  Hemsley 
shows  that  Miss  .Smith  has  drawn  some  2,300 
plates  for  tihe  Botanical  Magazine  alone.  We 
leai-n  that  60  British  members  of  the  Guild 
have  joined  Has  Majesty's  Forces,  and 
manv  hold  commissioned  rank.  Mr.  C.  P 
Raffill  has  been  (promoted  Company-Quarter- 
master-Sergeant,  and  is  with  his  regr.ment.  the 
Royal  Fusiliers,  ait  the  front.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  married  labourer  a.11  the  members  of 
the  present  staff  who  are  of  military  age  and 
fit  have  attested  under  Lord  Derby's  scheme. 
Kew  responded  nobly  to  the  call  ior  men,  no 
fewer  than  105  of  its  members  having  gone  to 
the  war.  Twenty^four  women  gardeners  are 
being  employed  .tem/poirarily.  Amongst  other 
items  of  (interest  in  the  chapter  headed  "  Kem 
Notes  "  is  the  statement  that  the  Government 
has  purchased  iowr  acres  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Mortlake  Road  for  experimental  work 
in  connection  with  the  new  pathological  .labora- 
tory. During  the  year  1915  as  many  as  4,300.330 
persons  visited  Kew  Gardens. 

London   Gardens  Guild.— We  have  received 

particulars  of  an  interesting  scheme,  known  as  the 
London  Gardens  Guild,  of  which  Mrs.  Noel  Bux- 
ton is  the  president,  and!  Mr.  Cyril  Harding,  of 
the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  the  secre- 
tary. The  scheme  is  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  gardens  in  London,  and  especially  in  the 
poorer  districts.  Competitions  will  be  held  from 
time  to  time,  and  prizes  offered,  to  encourage  the 
members  of  the  Guild  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts,  and  societies  already  doing  similar  work 
will  be  asked  to  affiliate  free  of  charge.  The 
motto  of  the  Guild  is  "  London  a  Garden  City  : 
Why  Not?" 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.  The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Institution  on  Monday,  April  10.  when  a  paper, 
entitled  "  The  Principles  of  Town  Planning," 
will  be  read  .by  Mr.  W.  R.  DavIdge.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  a,t  5  o'clock  instead  of  8  o'clock. 

War  Items.—  The  Tribunal  of  Fife  has  re- 
fused exemption  to  the  gardener  at  Wemyss 
Castle,  Fife,  the  seat  of  Lady  Eva  Wemyss.  It 
was  stated  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the 
staff  left,  and  that  the  garden  was  to  -be  largely 
devoted  to  market  gardening. 

2nd  Lieut.  R.  S.  ("Gin")  Turner,  of  the 

Royal  Flying  Corps,  who  has  been  at  the  front 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  is  reported 
missing  after  taking  part  in  an  air  raid  near 
Ypres  on  the  9th  inst. ,  and  grave  fears  are  en- 
tertained of  his  safety,  no  further  news  having 
been  received.  Lieut.  Turner  is  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Mt.  Harry  Turner,  of  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough. 

The  report  of   a  French  air  raid  on  Metz- 

Sablons  Station  recalls  the  fact  that  on  this  site 
was  for  many  years  the  world -famed  nursery 
of  Simon  Louis  Freres,  which  has  distributed 
many  new  plants,  and  has  been  famous  for  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  fruits  in  Europe. 
After  the  war  of  1870  the  German  Government 
paid  the  proprietor  a  large  sum  for  the  nursery, 
and  built  the  enormous  railway  station  which 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  passed 
through  it.  The  name  of  the  nursery  is  com- 
memorated (by  tihe  curiously  variegated  Red 
Currant,  Gloire  de  ,Sablons. 

Import     of     Flowers     into     Germany.— 

The  German  Government  has  decided  to  pro- 
hibit the  import   of  luxuries.     These  include  cut 


flowers,  and  the  trade  in  "enemy  flowers" 
through  Switzerland  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  prohibition  will  also  deal »  severe  blow  to  the 
Dutch  florists.  Since  the  Mediterranean  flowers 
were  practically  unobtainable  in  Germany,  large 
consignments  were  taken  from  Aalsmeer,  where 
tile  prices  rose  to  an  unusual  height.  As  Dutch 
horticulturists  largely  depend  on  their  export 
trade,  much  anxiety  prevails  amongst  them, 
for  there  is,  in  the  present  circumstances,  little 
hope  of   finding  any  other  foreign  market. 

Publications    Received.— Landscape    Gar- 
dening    as   Applied    to    Home   Decoration.      By 

S.  T.  Maynard.  (New  York:  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.  ;  London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.) 
Price  6s.  6d. — The  British  Fern  Gazette, 
March,  1916.  (The  British  Pteridological  Society, 
Kendal,  Westmorland.) — The  Fruit  Grower's 
Year  Book.  (London  :  The  Cable  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  Is.  net. — 
Garden  Pests  and  How  to  Eradicate  Them. 
By  Howard  Clements.  (Bristol :  The  Colston 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  4,  Colston  Street.)  Price  Is. 
net.  — First  Annual  Report  of  the  Experi- 
mental and  Research  Station,  Nursery  and 
Market  Garden  Industries  Development  So- 
ciety, Limited,  Turner's  Hill,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 
(Cheshunt  :  C.  Bunce,  the  Cheshunt  Press.) — The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
Annual  Reports,  1915  — Symon's  Meteorological 
Magazine  for  March.  (London  :  Edward  Stan- 
ford, Ltd.,  Long  Acre.)  Price  id.— The  Public 
Parks  and  Gardens  of  Birmingham.  By  Robert 
K.  Dent.  (Birmingham:  City  Parks  Committee, 
Council  House.)  Price  Is.  6d. — Round  the  Year 
in  the  Garden.  By  H.  H.  Thomas.  (London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage.)  Price  6s. 
net. 


THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


RESULTS  OF  LIME-WASHING 
EXPERIMENTS. 

The  first  of  the  experiments  with  lime  and 
other  washes  was  made  on  January  24  and  25. 
No  rain  of  any  consequence  followed  for  seven 
days  after  the  latter  date — only  0.05in.  There- 
fore, there  was  ample  time  for  the  substances  to 
dry  on  the  trees.  But  after  February  1  an  ex- 
tremely wet  period  set  in,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  most  of  the  lime  was  washed  off  the 
smaller  branches  and  twigs.  At  the  end  of 
February  the  order  of  the  greatest  quantities  of 
the  stuffs  remaining  in  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  was  as  follows  : — 

1. — 201b.   lime  alone   to  10  gallons  of  water. 

2.— 201b.  lime  and  21b.  size  to  10  gallons  of 
water. 

3. — 20  lime  and  lib.  cement  to  10  gallons  of 
water. 

4. — 201b.  lime  and  21b.  borax  to  10  gallons 
of  water. 

Lime-sulphur  of  winter  strength  was  also  tried 
in  the  first  set  of  experiments,  alone,  with  21b. 
size  to  10  gallons,  and  with  lib.  cement.  The 
lime-sulphur  alone  has  stuck  on  the  trees  best, 
followed  in  the  order  given,  by  the  same  stuff 
with  cement  and  with  size  respectively.  The 
other  trials  were  made  as  soon  as  a  dry  day 
came,  after  some  acetylene  gas  refuse  had  been 
obtained,  namely,  on  February  9.  Rain  on  ten 
consecutive  days  followed  ;  so  these  trials  had 
not  much  chance  of  success.  The  order  of  merit 
as  tested  by  the  proportions  of  lime  remaining 
oti  the  trunks  and  main  branches  of  the  trees 
at  the  end  of  February  is  as   follows  : — 

1. — 22^1b.   lime  alone  to  10  gallons  of  water. 

2. — lljlb.  lime  and  lljlb.  acetylene  gas  refuse 
to   10  gallons  of  water. 

3. — 22Jlb.  lime,  21b.  size,  and  joz.  potassium 
bichromate   to   10  gallons  of   water. 

4. — 22£lb.  acetylene  gas  refuse  to  10  gallons  of 
water. 

The  gas  Te-fuse  alone  settled  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sprayers,  and  blocked  them,  and  what  we 
could    get  out    was    in    "blobs,"    which   spotted 


the  branches,  but  did  not  cover  them.  Mixed 
with  lime  this  stuff  was  less  troublesome,  and 
covered  the  trees  passably,  but  still  caused  so 
many  blocks  in  the  sprayers  that  it  was  con- 
demned for  use  in  the  future.  The  gas  refuse 
had  been  in  a  heap  exposed  to  the  weather  where 
it  -was  made.  Perhaps  fresh  refuse  would  behave 
better.  The  main  point  brought  out  by  the  ex- 
periments is  that  Mime  alone  or  dime-sulphur 
alone  sticks  on  the  trees  better  than  when 
mixed  with  any  of  the  other  materials   tried. 

Results  of  Storing  Apples. 

Up  to  the  end  of  January  the  prices  of  Apples 
nad  not  risen  above  those  current  just  before 
Christmas,  and  it  was  feared  that  storing  would 
not  pay  this  season.  In  February,  however,  an 
advance  took  place,  and  Bramley's  firsts,  which 
would  have  made  only  5s.  to  6s.  a  bushel  in 
November  realised  7s.  to  8s.  in  the  last  week 
of  February  and  the  first  week  of  March. 
The  Apples  kept  remarkably  well  up  to 
the  end  of  January,  and  then  began  to  rot 
somewhat  extensively.  Newton  Wonder  and 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington)  kept  well  into 
March.  The  former  is  a  better  cooking  Apple 
than  Bramley's;  indeed,  it  is  the  best  cooker 
known  to  me.  Dumelow's  Seedling  cooks  remark- 
ably well,  but  requires  about  twice  as  much  sugar 
as   Newton  Wonder  needs. 

Setting-out  Branches  of  Young  Trees. 

In  training  young  fruit  trees  of  an  upright 
habit  of  growth,  many  branches  growing  too 
closely  inwards  may  be  saved  to  make  arms  of 
the  trees,  instead  of  being  cut  out,  by  setting 
them  out  in  each  case  by  means  of  a  stick  of  the 
proper  length,  attached  by  a  loop  of  string  to 
an  inner  branch  or  the  trunk  at  one  end,  and  to 
the  branch  to  be  set  out  at  the  other  end.  A 
good  many  young  President  and  Belle  de  Lou- 
vain  Plum  trees  have  been  so  treated  this  season 
to  great  advantage.  By  the  way,  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and  corre- 
spondingly slow  to  fruit.  President  also  grows 
well,  but  shows  a  tendency  to  fruit  early,  so 
that  its  growth  is  checked  if  it  is  allowed  to  fruit 
freely   too  soon.     Southern    Grower. 


VEGETABLES. 


BRUSSELS,  SPROUTS. 

How  strange  it  is  that  amateurs  do  not.  fully 
realise  the  value  of  this  vegetable  as  a  crop  for 
winter  use.  From  October  until  April  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  in  season,  'and  one  well -grown  plant 
will  give  upwards  of  one  hundred  Sprouts.  The 
chief  mistake  made  iin  cultivation  is  that  of 
sowing  the  seed  too  late,  thus  depriving  the 
plants  of  a  long  season  of  growth,  wlhich  is  the 
all-important  point.  If  seed  he  sown  early  in 
Ma'rch  in  a  gentle  heat  this  early  start  will 
enable  the  plants  to  grow  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  the  Sprouts  forming  before  autumn.  But 
too  often  the  plants  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
the  open  in  April  with  the  Broocoii.  Another 
mistake  lis  to  plant  them  between  rows  of 
Potatos,  even  late  varieties,  wlhich  grow  so  large 
(that  the  Brossdcas  are  deprived  of  light  and 
sufficient  space  to  allow  a  free  development 
of  stem  and  leaves.  An  open  site  should  be 
chosen,  and  one  on  which  no  memlber  of  the 
Braesioa  tribe  grew  during  the  previous  season  is 
preferable.  This  last  point,  however,  is  not 
essential,  as  I  have  proved  over  and  again,  pro- 
vided that  the  ground  is  heavily  manured  and 
deeply  dug  in  the  autumn.  For  instance,  a  crop 
of  summer  or  autumn  Cauliflowers  may  precede 
the  Brussels  Sprouts  with  safety.  Allow  plenty 
of  space  between  the  plants,  the  rows  3  feet  and 
the  plants  2  feet   apart. 

When  the  seedlings  show  through  the  soil 
place  the  box  or  pan  close  to  the  glass  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  55°.     Directly  the  plants  are 
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large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  out  into  boxes 
of  ouch  soil  or  into  a  shallow  frame,  which  con- 
tains  a,  two-inch  thickness  of  decayed  manure  or 
leaves,  into  which  the  roots  will  run  through 
the  two  inches  of  soil  on  the  top.  This  will 
enalble.  the  plant®  to  be  lifted  with  a  trowel, 
securing  to  each  a  good  ball  of  earth  attached 
to  the  roots  at  planting  time.  Brussels  Sprouos 
will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil,  provided  it  is  pro- 
perly cultivated,  though  a  strong,  deep  loam  is 
best.     Keep  the  surface   soil  well  stirred   during 


ZONAL   PELARGONIUMS. 


The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  a  revival  in  the 
popularity  of  Zonal  Pelargonliums.  I  confess 
to  have  retained  for  the  flowering  section 
a  warm  affection,  which  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  diminutive  Tom  Thumb  and  the  pretty 
pink-flowered  Christine  were  regarded  as  aris- 
tocrats among  "bedders."  The  former  was 
raised  in  or  'about  the  vear  1842,  the  latter  ten 


produce  a  strain  of  plants  the  individual  flowers 
of  which  were  perfectly  circular,  the  first  half- 
dozen  varieties  being  offered  for  sale  in  1871. 
Compared  with  the  others,  these  were  so  attrac- 
tive that  I  propagated  every  bud  I  could  find, 
cutting  off  a  leaf  and  a  small  portion  of  the  stem 
along  with  the  bud,  and  effecting  the  rooting 
process  in  a  pine  pit.  They  failed  altogether  as 
bedding  plants,  and  as  pot-plants  were  super- 
seded by  the  strain  obtained  by  Messrs.  Pearson 
of  Chilwell,  which  was  a  blend  of  the  Zonal  and 


Fig.    72. — pelargonium    inquinans  :     flowebs    varying   from   intense    scarlet    to    rose    coloub    and    white. 


the  summer,  and  apply  water  freely  during  dry 
weather,  with  a  syringing  overhead  in  the  even- 
ing after  a  hot  day. 

A  stout  stake  to  each  plant  will  ensure  straight 
growth  and  prevent  the  Sprouts  from  being 
splashed  with  soil  during  heavy  rains. 

If  one  variety  onlly  is  grown.  Exhibition  will 
produce  the  heaviest  crop,  but  where  small 
buttons  are  preferred,  Scrymger's  Giant  may 
be  chosen.     Practical. 


years  subsequently,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  drawback  of  this  variety  seeding  pro- 
fusely, both  retained  their  hold  on  the  affections 
of  gardeners  for  a  very  long  period.  Itisscarcely 
credible  now  that  Christine,  Vesuvius  and 
Madame  Vaucher  (the  latter  a  poor  white)  were 
in  some  establishments  grown  so  extensively  in 
pots  for  house  decoration  that  structures  were  set 
apart  solely  for  their  accommodation.  A  Dr. 
Denny,    of    Stoke    Newington,    was    the    first    to 


Nosegay  sections.  "  Geraniums "  have  a  long 
history,  the  parents  were  Pelargonium  zonale 
and  P.  inquinans  (see  fig.  72).  P.  zonale  was  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duchess  of  Beaufoii  i- 
early  as  1710,  and  P.  inquinans  in  Bishop 
Compton's  garden  in  1714.  The  first  was  usually 
ealjed  the  "  Horseshoe  Geranium,"  from  the 
shape  of  the  coloured  zone  in  the  leaf,  though 
Bradley  mentions  it  a6  the  "  Painted  Leaved 
Geranium."     The     latter     is     the     Old     Scarlet 
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Geranium,  and  from  these,  probably  without  any 
admixture  of  other  species,  our  present  race  is 
derived.  Nosegays,  those  with  very  starry 
flowers  and  numerous  blooms  in  a  scape,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  P.  Fothergillii.  Miller 
states  that  both  species  attained  to  a  height  of 
6  to  10  feet,  that  they  were  preserved  in  green- 
houses in  winter,  and  were  placed  in  summer 
out-of-doors,  where  they  brightened  the  ever- 
green plants,  6uch  as  Myrtles,  with  which  they 
were  associated. 

I  daresay  few  of  the  present  generation  of 
young  gardeners  have  ever  seen  a  "  Nosegay  " 
Pelargonium,  such  as  Stella,  or  Rival  Nosegay, 
both  of  which  were  'popular  forty  to  fifty  years 
ago.  The  habit  of  growth  was  more  dwarf  than 
that  of  the  "Scarlets,"  the  trusses  contained  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  plips,  and  they 
were  more  floriferous.  The  Chilwell  strain, 
as  /is  well  'known,  combines  these  quali- 
ties with,  the  circular  pip  of  the  Scarlet 
Pelargonium,  and  flowers  almost  without 
intermission,  a  quality  that  makes  it  valuable  for 
winter  decoration.  At  the  same  time,  the  people 
of  those  days  were  not  without  their  "Gera- 
niums" in  winter.  Cowper  sings  of  them  in 
The  Task;  and  a  writer  in  Vol.  II.  of  The 
Floricullnral  Cabinet  over  eighty  years  ago  pro- 
vides quite  practical  instructions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plants  to  flower  all  the  winter.  It  is  re- 
markable that  several  of  those  named  are  species. 
I  have  always  made  a  point  of  having  a  collection 
to  provide  plants  and  flowers  during  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  months.  A  brief  recital 
of  the  methods  employed  may  be  of  interest.  It 
was  usual  at  one  time,  and  is  perhaps  still, 
to  propagate  in  the  autumn  previous  to  that  in 
which  the  plants  are  required ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  thereby,  and  labour  is  un- 
necessarily increased.  With  reference  to  the  time 
for  taking  cuttings,  as  they  are  rooted  in  a  high 
temperature,  it  is  well  to  wait  until  growth  has 
recommenced  on  the  plants,  roots  being  produced 
much  sooner  when  the  cuttings  are  soft. 

The  cuttings  root  well  several  together 
in  pots  and  boxes,  or  singly  in  small  pots.  For 
a  small  quantity,  the  latter  is  the  better  method. 
The  cuttings  should  not  be  inserted  too  deeply 
in  the  sandy  compost  or  damp  may  destroy  them. 
The  plants  receive  two  shifts — one  into  4-inch 
pots,  the  second  into  6-inch  ones,  in  June,  when 
the  plants  are  standing  in  the- open.  An  older  race 
of  gardeners  grew  Pelargoniums  in  a  sandy  soil, 
and  kept  them  in  a  half-starved  condition.  The 
present  method,  however,  is  to  treat  them  very 
much  like  Chysanthemums.  They  must  be  re- 
moved early  in  autumn  into  a  cool,  airy  struc- 
ture, since,  if  subjected  to  rain  and  heavy  night 
dews,  the  foliage  suffers'.  I  sometimes  grow 
plants  a  second  year.  These  are  turned  out  into 
frames,  when  they  are  no  longer  wanted,  in  late 
spring,  and  in  June  the  balls  are  reduced  to  about 
the  size  they  were  when  in  4-inch  pots,  all  roots 
out  back,  and  the  pflants  repotted  iwto  the  sarnie 
pots.  These  plants  are  more  floriferous  than 
yearlings.  They  produce  smaller  trusses,  but  by 
reducing  the  shoots  a  better  class  of  flower  is  ob- 
tained. The  winter  treatment  is  similar  to  that 
given  to  Cyclamens  and  Primulas,  with  which 
they  are  grown.  They  can  be  used  for 
house  decoration,  and  must  be  changed  at 
no  longer  intervals  than  five  to  seven  days. 
They  vary  in  value,  Doth  as  to  colour 
and  as  to  flowering,  one  of  the  best  varie- 
ties in  every  respect  being  Dryden.  To  pro- 
vide large  plants,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pot 
those  required  into  8-  or  9-inch  pots  in  May^and 
see  that  the  shoots  are  properly  tied  out.  Good 
plants  can  be  grown  on  without  repotting,  wTith 
a  provision  of  manure  from  time  to  time,  weak 
growths  being  removed,  and  the  tip  of  each  shoot 
beyond  every  pushing  truss  being  pinched  oft. 
One  of  the  labourers  here  used  to  get  a  pair  of 
plants  from  me  each  spring,  which  he  cultivated 
in  summer  in  the  same  pots,  and  exhibited  in 
autumn,  the  plants  occasionally  measuring  3  feet 
across.     R.  P.  Brothcrston. 


CULTURAL      MEMORANDUM. 


PROPAGATION  BY  CUTTINGS. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  propagation 
of  many  subjects  for  bedding  and  other  pur- 
poses, there  are  certain  matters  that  may  well 
engage  the  gardener'6  attention. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  probably  true  that 
where  large  numbers  of  plants  are  raised  from 
cuttings  gardeners  are  apt  to  be  over-anxious  and. 
start   propagating  too   early. 

I  well  remember  when  we  used  to  commence  in 
March  to  propagate  such  plants  as  Verbenas, 
Alternantheraa  and  Lobelias,  with  the  result 
that  the  Verbenas  invariably  mildewed,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  tlie  number  required  by 
bedding-out   time. 

The  advice  given  in  "The  Flower  Garden," 
article  on  p.  114  on  the  .propagation  of  Ageraitiuoi 
and  Heliotrope  was  premature.  Ageratums  root 
like  "weeds,"  and  unless  one  is  very  short  of 
stock,  cuttings  struck  a  month  before  th  \  are 
wanted  for  bedding-out  make  ideal  'bedders  in 
that  time,  and  unless  the  latter  are  wanted  for 
standards  or  extra-sized  plants,  a  month  later 
will  do  better  than  starting  now.  Early  struck 
cuttings  get  crowded,  and  take  up  too  much  valu- 
able space  before  they  can  be  removed  to  frames ; 
they  get  pot-bound,  a  condition  that  prevents 
them  "getting  away"  for  some  time  after  being 
planted  out.  This  applies  also  to  such  plants  as 
■Coleuses.  Irisines  and  Lobelias.  Some  few  years 
ago  I  took  charge  of  a  garden  in  Lincolnshire 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  I  found  a  quan- 
tity of  store  plants  of  Alternaiitheras.  They 
were  stunted  and  in  flower,  and  with 
only  a  few  "hard"  cuttings  on  them, 
and  were  thrown  away.  A  friend  offered 
to  send  me  some  from  his  stock,  and 
during  the  few  day6  that  elapsed  before  their 
arrived  by  post  I  explored  some  hot-water  pipes 
that  came  from  the  stove  to  some  heated  pits, 
and  having  opened  up  the  ground  and  exposed 
the  piping,  I  placed  a  6ingle-light  frame  over. 
I  then  put  6ome  fine  meshed  wire  netting  over 
the  pipes,  and  afterwards  half-filled  the  frame 
with  rough,  strawy  litter  and  leaves,  finishing  up 
with  leaf-soil,  and  a  light,  fine  compost.,  with  a 
layer  of  6and  on  the  top.  'The  light  was  placed 
on  closely,  and  I  awaited  the  cuttings.  In  the 
court>o  of  a  few  days  I  received  about  1,500  clean, 
healtliy  cuttings,  and  by  this  time  the  frame 
was  in  an  excellent  condition.  I  did  not 
even  trouble  to  make  the  cuttings,  but  dibbed 
them  in  rows  roughly.  The  result  was  that  in 
four  days  they  were  rooted,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  wanted  in  June  I  can  honestly  say 
they  were  the  be6t  plants  I  had  ever  handled. 

Zonal  and  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  strike 
freely  now  if  placed  seven  or  eight  cuttings  in  a 
pot  (5-inch),  well  watered'  in,  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  the  stove.  It  is  as  well,  if  the  cuttings 
are  sappy,  to  let  them  wilt  slightly,  so  that  the 
cut  portion  becomes  dry. 

Naturally,  most  soft-wooded  bedding  plants 
are  best  rooted  in  a  propagating  pit,  or  in  some 
improvised  structure  where  they  may  be  kept 
close  for  a  few  days,  but  the  employment  of 
more  heat  than  is  necessary  tends  to  weaken  the 
cuttings. 

The  women  folk  in  many  a  cottage  are  very 
successful  with  their  "slips"  of  Fuchsias  or 
"Geraniums,"  and  while  it  is  necessary  in  many 
instances  to  have  a  "heel"  attached  to  the  cut- 
ting, other  plants  are  not  particular  where  they 
are  cut,  and  will  root  readily  without  being 
trimmed  to  a  joint.  What  appears  most  neces 
;\  is  that  all  stock  for  propagating  purposes 
should  be  grown  on  freely  until  the  growth  has 
matured  slightly,  flower-heads  being  kept  down, 
and  side-growths  encouraged,  until  one  has  a 
suffictiency  of  cuttings. 

Every  propagator  has  his  particular  fancy,  and 
I  do  not  like  too  much  "leg"  in  a  cutting.  I 
have   seen   Pelargoniums   with   three   joints,    and 


measuring  6  inches  long,  whereas  if  the  stock  is 
sturdy,  one  joint  is  sufficient,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  most  plants,  but  it  is  desirable  to  retain 
as  much  foliage  as  possible.  Do  not  overcrowd 
cuttings,  and  when  inserting  them  let  a  little 
silver  sand  trickle  into  the  hole  after  the  dibber 
is  withdrawn.  Do  not  insert  the  cuttings  too 
deeply. 

I  remember  serving  a  head  gardener  whose 
hobby  was  the  propagation  cf  half-hardy  plantej 
and  frequently  on  his  asking  me  to  take  them  to 
the  propagating-pit,  a  slight  gust  of  wind  has 
displaced  them  on  account  of  their  being  dibbled 
in  so  slightly,  but  nevertheless  he  was  always 
successful,  even  with  that  difficult  plant 
Luculia  gratissima.  Plants  of  a  succulent  charac- 
ter, propagated  from  offsets  or  single  leaves, 
need  a  longer  period  to  root.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  to  raise  annually  a  stock  of  600  Cen- 
tnureas  from  cuttings.  The  most  successful  way 
of  raising  these  somewhat  difficult  plants  is  as 
follows  : — Towards  the  end  of  August  select  all 
the  weakest  cuttings,  and  take  them  off  with  a 
heel,  then  with  a  very  sharp  knife  trim  them 
neatly,  rubbing  off  the  woolly  substance,  and 
reduce  the  leaves.  Place  them  in  6-inch  pots, 
putting  about  eight  cuttings  around  the  edge 
of  the  pot,  water  them,  and  plunge  the  pol.« 
to  the  brim,  in  ashes,  in  a  cold  frame  under 
a  north  wall.  If  there  are  no  signs  of  damping 
keep  the  lights  closed,  and  in  six  weeks  they 
will  have  rooted,  but  do  not  pot  them  singly 
until  spring ;  rather  let  them  winter  in  a  cold 
vinery. 

In  regard  to  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia  I  may 
mention  that,  being  short  of  suitable  cuttings 
last  year,  I  made  up  the  number  with  a  few 
main  shoot  cuttings.  Naturally  these  did  not 
throw  up  any  suckers  from  the  base,  but  grew 
away  on  a  single  stem  up  to  3  of  4  feet  high. 
I  kept  the  flowers  picked,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  plants  made  nice  standards.  I  should 
say  a  few  grown  like  this  would  prove  useful 
where  grouping  is  done.  Geo.  Dyke.  Guilsboroutm 
Hall  Gardens,  Northampton. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The    Editors    do    not    hold    themselves     responsible     for 
the  opinions  expressed  by   correspondents.) 

Frost    and    the    Plants'    Awakening. - 

(see  pp.  134,  148). — The  mnemit  theory  cannot  be 
said  to  explain  the  vagaries  of  plant  awakening. 
Frost,  or  intense  cold,  in  the  same  way  as  ex- 
treme dryness,  has  undoubtedly  a  vast  influence 
on  vegetation,  but  neither  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  account  for  results  which  are  common  know- 
ledge. We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  bulb-forcing 
season,  and  so  erratic  in  the  time  of  flowering 
are  Tulips,  though  subjected  previously  to  frost 
and  extended  periods  of  low  temperatures,  that 
it  is  rare  to  have  every  bulb  in  any  pot  to 
flower  simultaneously.  Probably,  where  six  or 
nine  are  in  each  pot  no  two  will  open  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that-  com- 
mercial growers,  to  please  their  customers,  only 
pot  the  bulbs  when  these  have  reached  the  flower- 
ing stage  in  order  to  have  all  expanded.  Simi- 
lar conditions  are  evident  not  only  in  forced 
material,  but  in  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  There 
is,  too,  the  maturation  of  fruits  to  be  explained. 
1  have  still  Ribston  Pippins  that  have  not  at- 
tained dead  ripeness,  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
pick  fruit  grown  on  the  same  tree  perfectly 
mature  in  late  October.  It  is  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  stopped 
during  intense  cold.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  Wheat  grows  during  frost,  especially  when 
the  ground  is  under  snow,  and  few  interested  in 
(lowers  must  be  unaware  how  Snowdrops,  Ere- 
muri,  and  Narcissus,  to  mention  only  a  few,  con- 
tinue to  extend  growth  under  similar  conditions. 
It  is  perhaps  less  well  understood  that  trees  and 
shrubs  never  wholly  cease  growth  during  winter, 
whether  roots  or  buds.  Close  observation,  how- 
ever, proves  this  to  be  the  case.  What  we  term 
the   resting  period   is   therefore   not   a   period  of 
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complete  inactivity,  but  only  of  activity  re- 
duced to  extreme  limits.  Very  many  years  ago 
my  interest  was  attracted  by  the  behaviour  of 
Carnations,  .both  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and 
Border  varieties,  during  the  winter  mouths. 
To  appearance  growth  was  at  a  standstill, 
yet  by  examination  from  time  to  time 
there  appeared  quite  a  definite,  though 
infinitesimal  thickening  of  tile  stems,  which 
assumed  a  marked  farm  ait  the  paint  where 
growth  had  apparently  terminated  in  autumn, 
and  when  the  balls  were  examined  there  was 
obvious  a  continuous  extension  of  the  roots. 
Few  of  us  need  be  told  that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  perpetual  character  of  that  section  of 
Carnations  by  forcing  flowere  to  open  in  a  high 
temperature.  This  is  termed  exhaustion,  mean- 
ing that  the  plant  is  incapable  by  want  of  energy 
<>r  vitality  to  produce  more.  Yet  we  find  the 
perpetual  habit  to  be  indefinitely  extended  by 
the  simple  method  of  growing  the  plan,t  in  a  low 
temperature,  so  that  it  is  not  really  a  matter  of 
exhaustion,  as  of  affording  time  to  mature  crops 
of  flowers  siuooessionaJly.  In  the  past  winter  ours 
have  been  grown  almost  without  fire-heat,  yield- 
ing necessarily  a  less  crop  of  flowers  in  mid- 
winter, ibut  at  the  present  moment  the  pins 
pects  aTe  unusually  bright.  The  immediately 
rapid  progress  of  vegetation,  subsequent  to  in- 
tense cold  I  would  therefore  attribute  not  so 
much  to  a  change  due  to  cold,  because  one's  ob- 
servation shows  that  the  progress  of.  the  flowers 
of  the  same  kind  of  plants  is  markedly  dis- 
similar, as  to  the  previous  condition  of  vegeta- 
tion. We  find  exactly  the  same  thing  happens 
when  shoots  of  flowering  shrubs  are  cut  and 
opened  in  hot  water.  These  must  have  at- 
tained a  forward  6tage  to  respond  to  the  ap- 
plied heat,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
weather  is  very  cold  or  not  previous  to  cutting  ; 
the  results  are  invariably  the  same.  A  very 
curious  effect  followed  the  frost  of  October  5 
last  year,  which  destroyed  the  buds  of  certain 
Chrysanthemums,  early  varieties  and  late  ones 
that  had  not  set  escaping,  while  others,  mostly 
medium  in  flowering,  had.  the  buds  destroyed. 
Yet  scarcely  any  failed  to  flower,  another  crop 
of  buds  hawing  .formed  wilder  that  which  had 
been  killed,  so  that  I  still  have  a  few  left  in, 
bloom.     R.  P.  Brotherston. 

English    Elm.— We  notice    in    the  charming 

article,  "  Notes  from  a  Cotswold  Garden."  on  p. 
71,  it  is  stated  to  be  hardly  possible  to  procure 
the  English  Elm,  U.  campestris  L.,  true,  on  its 
'  own  roots.  For  three  or  .four  years  past,  we 
have  been  supplying  true  English  Elans  trans- 
planted from  suckers,  and  even  exporting  some 
to  Russia.     Hither  and  Sons,    Winr/i ester. 

New  Fu  ngici  de.  —Messrs.  Eyre  and  Sal- 
mon's    amnionic      polysulphide      wash      (Gard. 

Chron.,  March  4,  1916,  p.  132),  like  other  poly- 
Isulptiiide  preparations,  has  the  admitted  disad- 
vantage of  attacking  copper  apparatus.  May  I 
miake  tile  suggestion  thai  it  might  be  possible  to 
overcame  thJs  ,by  more  or  less  saturating  the 
stock  solution  with  copper  sulphide.  This  pro- 
bably might  be  mast  satisfactorily  attained  by 
placing  the  metal,  as  filings  on  turnings,  in  the 
solution  for  a  .while,  as  the  addition  af  salt, 
such  as  the  sulphate,  would  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion   of    ammoniac  salts,  which    might    have    a 

withering  action  cm  leaves.  By  exposure  the 
copper  .would  probably  eventually  talce  the  form 
of  sulphate  through  oxidation.     H.  E.  Durham. 

Exterminating    C  oc  k  r  o  ac  h  e  s.— In 

"Answers  to  Correspondents"  of  last  week's 
issue,  p.  166,  excellent  advice  is  given  with  re- 
gard to  destroying  cockroaches,  but  the  one 
plan  that  might  be  most  effective  is  not  men- 
tioned. I  would  advise  catching  by  hand  or 
killing  witli  a  label  at  night.  This  has  been 
done  here  with  very-  good  result.  One  hundred 
cookroaches,  I  believe,  have  been  caught  or 
destroyed  on  one  evening  by  two  assistants  ;n 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  this  number  would  be 
regarded  as  good  by  any  method.  I  have 
ibeen  led  to  this  idea  by  the  fact  that  cock- 
roaches are  sometimes  required  alive  for  labora- 
tory use,  and  by  merely  catching  them,  alive  for 
this  purpose  they  have  been  so  far  exterminated 
from  our  plant-houses  that  it  has  been  difficult 
to  meet  demands.     iCatching  is  quite  easy  with 


a  strong  light,  by  which  they  seem  to  be  dazzled. 
Only  a  night  or  two  ago  I  inspected  a  cock- 
roach with  a  lighted  match,  pjid  he  remained 
for  close  inspection  wihile  I  held  tihe  light  to 
his  face.  Scuttling  away  must  also  be  expected, 
of  course,  but  they  are  not  very  long  in  coming 
back,  and  after  visiting  another  house  or  shed 
it  is  easy  to  return  for  another  hunt.  Complete 
extermination,  I  fear,  can  never  be  expected. 
11.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

Leek  Bulbs  and  Onion  Bulbs. -I  was  not 

aware  that  the  garden  Leek  (Allium  Porrum) 
ever  became  proliferaus,  till  pointed  out  by 
Western  Wight,  p.  148,  although  I  have  been 
aware  that  many  of  the  species  of  Allium  are 
naturally  so  every  year.  The  three  native  British 
Leeks  are  proliferous,  particularly  A.  Babing- 
tonii,  which  bears  bulbils  as  large  as  marbles  on 
the  flower-heads,  and  this  is  constant  under  culti- 
vation. A.  Sconodoprasum,  the  Sand  Leek,  pro- 
duoes  miany  small  bulbils,  and  the  form  of  the 
Wild  Leek,  named  A.  Ampelaprasum  bulbi- 
ferum,  bears  a  few  bulbils  on  the  flower-head, 
wihere  it  grows  wild  on  cliffs  in  Guernsey.  The 
most  common  Allium  throughout  GTeat  Britain 
is  A.  vineale  eompactum.  and  this  rarely,  if 
ever,    blooms,    but    produces    a    globular    mass 


when  quite  young,  retaining  the  stout  fistular 
stem,  which  (remains  green  till  August.  By  that, 
time  the  original  bulb  wall  have  disappeared,  but 
the  lateral  one  will  be  2  inches  in  .diameter,  more 
or  less,   according   .to    treatment    and    fv. 

February  Rainfall.— Rain  fell  here  every 
day  until  the  21st  of  the  month,  the  maximum 
being  on  the  3rd  inst.,  with  1.35  inch.  The  total 
for  the  21  days  was  6.16.     Nort  hDevon. 

"The  R.H.S.  Journal."— In  the  Journal, 
the  Society  has  a  medium  of  great  value,  and  it 
probably  represents  for  many -Fellows  the  chief 
reason  for  their  membership.  The  cost  of  print- 
ing and  postage,  some  £2,618,  is  a  large  sum, 
but  one  which  should  not  be  grudged,  as  it  is 
the  means  of  disseminating  information  of  great 
value  and  interest.  In  these  days,  when  every 
expenditure  is  rigidly  scrutinised,  one  cannot 
but  ask  if  the  Journal  is  playing  so  important  a 
part  as  it  might  in  the  horticulture  of  this 
country.  Granted  the  same  expenditure  of 
money  and  editorial  ability,  could  a  more  valu- 
able result  be  attained  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  much  could  be  done  to  place  the  Journal 
on  a  higher  plane.  As  one  who  owes  much  to 
the  editor's  careful  reading  af  proofs,  and  valu- 
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73. — DEVELOPED  LEEK  BULBS  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  OLD  FLOWER-STEMS. 


of  bulbills  instead.  Field  Garlic,  and  its 
near  relative,  A.  carinatum,  are  alwiays  bulbi- 
f  en  mis,  with  a  few  flowers  amongst  the  bulbils. 
This  also  applies  to  the  South  European.  A. 
scorzoneraefolium.  Nor  must  wo  forget  the  Tree 
Onion  and  Pereimial  Tree  Onion,  sometimes 
grown  for  the  puipose  of  pickling  their  top 
bulbils.  The  production,  of  small  or  large  bulbs 
at  the  base  is  a  common  feature  of  many  of  the 
wild  Leeks,  the  Potato  Onion,  Garlic  A. 
sativum),  and  the  Shallot- (A.  ascalonicum).  The 
latter  is  everywhere  cultivated,  and  some  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  only  a  form  of  the  Onion, 
its  native  country  being  doubtful  or  unknown. 
'  We  originally  had.  it  from  Ascalon,  in  Palestine, 
and  both  its  common  and  botanical  names  are 
derived  from  that  town,  the  Ashkelon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Scallion,  and  Eschalot  aire  other 
forms  of  the  word,  now  reduced  to  Shallot.  The 
wild  Leek  produces  two  large  bulbs  at  the  root 
and  the  Shallot  quite  .a  number,  sometimes 
named  cloves.  The  production  of  Leek  bulbs  by 
artificial  means,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barttleti.  p. 
163  (see  fig.  73),  recalls  the  fact  that  something 
similar  may  be  done  with  Onions.  Every  year  a 
certain  proportion  of  autumn  sown  Onions  throw 
up  flower-stems  in  the  summer,  and  many  people 
pull  them  up  as  useless.  This  is  a  mistake,  be- 
cause a  large  bulb  (may  be  secured  at  the  side  of 
the  original  one,  if  the  flower-head  is  pulled  off 


able  suggestions  in  the  past,  he  hastens  to  say 
that  no  criticism  is  offered  of  the  way  in  which 
he  has  handled  the  material  submitted  to  him. 
The  criticism  is  rather  of  the  material  itself.     It 
is  obvious  that   the   first  object   of   the  Journal 
is  to  form  a  record  of   the  Society's  work,  and 
this  is  responsible  for  quite  half  of  the  volume. 
The  book  reviews    are    a  valued    feature,    and 
should  not   be  reduced.      The  "  -Votes  and  Ab- 
stracts," despite  periodic  criticism,  are  of  great 
help  in  summarising  the  world's    research,    but 
here   a   more  systematic   treatment   would   be  of 
great   use.     If    one   is  anxious   to   find   an  early 
description  or  illustration  of  a  new  plant,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  found,  and  it  seems  that  all  new 
plants  or  fruits  should  be  recorded  under  a  dis- 
tinct  heading,   "  New   Plants  "    (or   Fruits).     A 
simple  reference  with  no  description  would  suf- 
fice,  as  anyone  searching  for  exact  information 
will  (or  should)  turn  in  any  case  bo  the  or      i   . 
publication.     The    sufo-divisiani    into  "Alpine," 
"  Herbaceous,"    and    other    groups    would,    of 
course,    be    necessary.         Important     descriptive 
articles,  alterations  of  mimes,   etc..  should  be  also 
recorded  undeT  the  separate  headings.     Where  a 
plant-  ts  adequately  treated  in  other  publications 
(such  as  Daffodils  and  Roses),  it -might  be  well  to 
omit    it    for    reasons    of    space.      To  get   such 
work    done   accurately    it    would    be    doubtless 
necessary   to    farm    it    out    to   sub-editors,    and 
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I  do  mat  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  such 
men.  Mtost  of  us  who  are  interested  in  one 
special  branch  keep  an  eye  on  all  horticultural 
literature,  and  a  record  for  their  own  reference. 
In  the  other  departments  of  plant  pathology, 
(manuring,  etc.,  etc.,  the  same  system  would  ap- 
ply, and  here  the  abstracts  would  have  to  be 
more  detailed,  but  should  be  kept  with»,  say, 
a  dozen  lines.  No  workier  should  be  encouraged 
tlo  aocepit  abstracts  in  place  of  authorities.  It 
■wild  at  once  be  urged  tihat  this  will  enta.il  much 
exltira.  apace  in  .the  Journal,  and  tihe  extra  ex- 
pense may  not  be  justified.  The  writer  would 
find  this  space  by  the  drastic  method  of  throw- 
ing over  the  accepted  plan  that  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Society  must  n.eoessai'ily  be 
printed.  Much  space  lias  been  wasted  in,  the 
past  by  printing  information  which  can  be 
found  in  any  text  book.  Hie  has  himself  fallen 
a  victim  to  this  system.  As  in  other  societies, 
a.  publications  'committee  should  decide  this 
poiint.  The  present  Library  Committee,  duly 
strengthened  on  the  soieaitific  and  other  sides, 
could  perhaps  be  given  such  work.  Farther,  the 
writer  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Society  thai  popular  lectures  given  alter- 
nately with  tihe  usual  lectures  would  be  widely 
appreciated.  It  is  rather  pathetic  for  a  lecturer 
-nXho  has  been  discoursing  on  the  "  FiuTJObii 
Nitrifying  Bacteria,"  let  us  say,  .to  be  ques- 
tioned alt  the  end  of  his  remarks  as  to  the  beet 
manure  for  Broccoli.  But  it  shows  that  a  popu- 
lar lecture  by  a  good  man  would  be  widely  ap- 
preciateicl.  If  .such  lectures  were  given  at  inter- 
vale, and  not  printed,  they  would  satisfy  a  need 
and  provide  moTe  space  in  the  Journal.  How 
should  this  space,  be  filled?  By  the  publication 
of  original  research  work.  This  is  a  side  of 
horticulture  which  has  been  soxnewfhait  neglected 
ctf  late.  In  the  early  days  of  Mendelian  re- 
search the  Journal  played  an  important  part-,  hut 
in  recent  years  this  has  not  been  so.  Good 
monographs,  where  they  represent  real  work, 
and  not  merely  scissors  and  paste  dexterity, 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  Society,  aid  in 
better  times  money  should  not  be  ."pared  in 
their  illustration.  The  Society  should  invite  re- 
search workers  to  use  the  Journal  as  a  means  of 
publication,  and  keep  in  touch  with  those  who 
are  doing  work  which  has  a  horticultural  value. 
In  making  these  constructive  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, the  .writer  has  but  the  object  of 
making  the  Society,  through  its  Journal,  occupy 
a  still  higher  place  in  .the  world  of  h'orticnilture . 
and  he  hopes  .they  may  be  discussed  by  readers 
of  this  paper  in  a  like  spirit.     Critic. 

The  Fertilising  Value  of  Snow  (see  p. 
148). — A.  N.,  in  his  "Confessions  of  a  Novice," 
theorises  on  this  subject  very  agreeably  in  youi 
last  issue,  but  his  suggestion  does  not  leave  one 
convinced.  Rain  is  rough,  and  much  is  wasted, 
so  far  as  ' '  the  place  beneath  ' '  on  iwlhich  it  falls  is 
concerned,  but  I  imagine  that  onoe  the  precipi- 
tatiiom  has  passed  the  crust  its  roughness  has 
gone,  and  it  gently  percolates,  adequately 
moistening  the  earth  as  fair  as  it  goes.  The 
theory  that  the  winter  rains  are  stored  in  a  vast 
reservoir  for  spring  and  summer  use  has,  I 
know,  rtlhe  sanction  of  long  belief,  and  is  very 
pleasant,  but  it  is  debatable.  But,  so  far  as  our 
country  is  concerned  at  any  rate,  the  value  of 
snow  cannot  rest  on  the  moisture  it  supplies,  for 
the  rains  are  quite  sufficient  during  the  season 
of  snow,  and  prdbaHy  our  average  yearly  fall 
of  snow  does  not  exceed  a  foot,  which, 
when  converted  into  water,  -would-  become 
little  more  than  an  inch.  Now,  as  snow- 
flakes  contain  about  nine  times  as  many 
volumes  of  air  entangled  among  their  woolly 
crystals  as  they  contain  of  water,  may  not  the 
fertilising  value  of  snow  be  due  to  this  im- 
prisoned aiir?  The  atmoiphere,  besides  being 
composed  of  a  great  proportion  (79.02)  of  nitro- 
gen, contains,  in  certain  loralities.  such  valuable 
gases  as  nitric  acid  and  iiimmonia,  as  wiell  as 
solid  particles  of  organic  matter,  neoessnirily  in 
a  finely  divided  state,  and  it  seems  quite  .pos- 
sible that  the  melting  snow  carries  these  essen^ 
tial  constituent  into  the  .soil,  converting  them 
into  valuable  plant   food.     A.  C.  Bertie  tt. 

Gardeners    and    Experiments.— The    note 

by  Mr.  E.  T.  Ellis  (see  p.  93)  has  interested  me, 
and  I  quite  agree  that  there  is  much  in  gardening 


which  needs  clearing  up  by  experiment ;   but  the  proprietors  considerably.     Now,    this   particular 

average  gardener  is  not  a  suitable  person  for  the  manure  has  been    proved   to   be   of   very    little 

work,  as  he  is  apt  to   form   wrong  conclusions  value,   but  it  suited  these   vines  because   of  its- 

after  carrying  out  an  experiment,    with   the  re-  lack    of  manurial   ingredients.     They   had   been 

suit  that  he  bases   his  ultimate  practice  on  the  receiving  too  much  -manure  and  too  little  aid  at 

supposed   certainty    that    his    favourite   idea   is  the  roots,  and  they  revelled  in  the  change.       A 

proved    beyond   a  doubt,  and    the   fruits   of  his  few  years  ago  certain    "cultures"    were    much 

way    of    reasoning    are    apt    to    be    disastrous.  advertised — one  sort  for  Peas,  another  for  Beans, 

When    an    employer  will  enter    into    the    spirit  a.nd  many  particular  ones  for  almost  every  crop, 

of    the    thing,   and    is    prepared    to  share   the  If   you    used    the   Pea   manure   for    Beans,    you 

consequences,   there  is   not    much   danger ;     but  must   not    expect   the  crop   to    succeed.     I     was 

employers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  forgive  failures.     I  shown  some   Tomato    plants  by  a  grower,   who 

have  seen  so  many   wrong  conclusions  come  to,  proudly    pointed    out    how    much   superior    the 

even  by  clever  men ;   therefore,  though  I  do  not  plants"  were     which    had     received    the    special 

wish  to  discourage  experiment,  I  advise  caution.  Tomato   manure.     (Here,   then,   was    a     case     of 

It    requires   a    particularly    well-balanced    judg-  bona-fide   experiment.        I   am   afraid   I   damped 

ment  to  prove  a  tiling  by  experiment.     I  knew  his     ardour     by     saying     that     a     pennyworth 

one  of  the  cleverest,   Grape-growers  in  his   day,  0f   nitrate  would  have  produced  similar  results, 

who  had  a  house  of  Black  Hamburgh  vines,  and  but   it  would   not  add   to  the  fruitfulnese,   and 

the  fruit  of  one  of  these  vines  was  always  much  neither  did  the  special  manure.     Lack  of  initia 

better  than  the  Test.     This  particular   vine  was  tive,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ellis,  is  not  the  only 

at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  underneath  it  was  fault    of    Englishmen",    including    gardeners ;    we 

a  large  water  tank.     This  water  tank  had  all  the  are     als0     easily     gulled     by     quackery.       The 

credit    for    the   superiority    of     the    fruit,    and  average   gardener,   too    (I    am    not   alluding   to 

nothing  could  convince  the  cultivator  to  the  con-  those  men  at  the  top  of  the  tree,   whom  we  all 

trary,  and  he  followed  up  his  belief  by  damping  admire  and  for  whose  knowledge  we  are  eager), 

does    not    read    scientific    works,    from    which 

^^— i^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^m  there     is    so    much     to    be    learned.     He    has 

just  one  way  of  doing  a  thing,   because  he  was 

THE     PAPER     COMMISSION.  taught  to  do  so  by  his  only  tutor,  and  this  tutor 

"  had  a  great  reputation  beoaus-3  he  was  very  suc- 

nrnnnTi  nr-r-     t>  e- o -rr>  tv> Tro »ro  ces-ful  in  growing,  perhaps  one  particular  class 

IMPORTANT    RESTRICTIONS.  of  ^-^  ^tables/or  flowering  plants:  there. 

OWING  to  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  fore    everything  he  did  must  be  right.     Perhaps 

impose  restrictions  upon  the  importation  he  was  a  good  Calceolaria  grower,   but   did  not 

into    this   country   of   paper   and  paper-  know  the  best  way  to  prune  a  tree.     I  find  men 

making  materials  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  who  have  only  been   under  one  tutor  very  slow 

supplv    of  paper,    calling   for   the   most   rigid  to  take  in  new   ideas,  or  to  give  a  good  reason 

economy  for  anv  .particular  wav  thev  may  have  of  doing 

Publishers  have  been  forced  to  use  far  more  tneir  work.     Personally.  I  never  would  consider 

paper    than    is  needful  by  the  practice  of  dis-  f    Particular    way    of    working    unquestionable 

tributing    copies   of  their  papers    -on    sale   or  however   venerable   the  plan   might  be    unless  I 

t         '?     ti         „it„    ,„    4h,„    m„„„„r  m„o/    ho  could  see  a  reason   for   that  particular   way,  or 

return.         The    waste    in    this    manner   must    be  .   ,       ■    r    ,,     ,    .,          •    ., 

,        ,   .     ,,          ■    ■                   ,             ,    ,i        r  prove  to   mv  own  satisfaction   that  it   was  tne 

reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  we  ask.  therefore,        £     .  c      "L\_        r    l ~„„„    *. *„„  ■;„   *1,;» 

,,          ,           „  ,,      ,,  „      J           ,   „,         ■;••!.  best.       Sometimes  1    have  gone   too  tar  m  tins 

all  readers  of  the  "  Gardeners    Chronicle      who  {n   ^Jon  ^  ^^         An 

desire  to  have  copies  supplied  to  them  each  week  ex£riment  b     0J           n,  however   well  quali- 

(andare  not  already  receiving  them  direct  from  ^                     -^         *   ^    ^  ^  ^  th        H 

the  office)  to  give  their  local  newsagent  a  definite  beyond      ^tion    tiu  it   has  lbeen  ^^d  by  an 

order  to  this  effect.  independent   worker.     The    establishments   now 

■ set  up  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  ore  much 

ORDER    FOR    NEWSAGENTS.  betterfittedtocarry  out?xperiments,hieeausothe 

necessary  appliances  are  at  hand,  and  more  than 

To  Mr one   person    is   concerned    in   amy    experiment. 

Even    the  cleverest  people  are  apt  to  come    to 
wrong      conclusions.        I       recently      heard      a 

r,,           ,  ,■        ,            .,     „  ^       .           •  ^,         •  ,    ..  paper  read  by  one  of  the  cleverest  gardeners  in 

Please  deliver  to  me  the  "  Gardeners  Chronicle  !',  •'  Vl  i  s  „ n,n„ 

.          ,  this  or  any  other  country,  a  man  of  more  than 

™      wec*-  55  years'  experience,  but  still  young  and  ener- 

Name geti'c.     In  speaking  of  a.  Pear  tree  trained   to  a 

wall,   which  produced  exceedingly  fine  fruit  one 

Address season,  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause.     J 

hotbed  was  made  about  6  feet    from  the    wall, 

and  the  lecturer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

a^^^^^^^^^BBs^^  extra   fine   fruit    was   produced   from   the  effects 

of  the  soil  being  warmed  by  the  hotbed,  and 
his  houses  heavily  after  closing,  maintaining  that  our  soil  was  too  cold  for  fruit  tre-\s.  Now, 
that  colour  and  bloom  were  improved  by  the  th"re  are  other  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter, 
practice  The  vine  at  the  other  end  was  the  Although  the  constituents  of  the  manure  in  the 
next  best,  and  that  solved  the  problem,  as  far  as  main  body  of  the  bed  could  not  be  washed 
I  was  concerned.  Both  these  vines  had  more  down  into  the  border,  that  on  the  outside,  in- 
light  than  the  rest,  because  the  ends  of  the  house  eluding  the  water  which  rai,  off  the  light®  of 
were  glazed,  the  roots  had  more  room,  and  as  th?  frame,  would  certainly  be.  Then,  again, 
the  border  was  elevated,  with  the  ends  of  it  is  it  possible  that  the  carbon  dioxides  emitted 
•exposed,  they  were  better  aerated.  They  also  from  the  decaying  manure  might  have  acted 
had  more  brickwork  against  them,  and  as  I  be-  beneficially  on  the  leaves  of  the  tr-e?  Another 
lieve  there  was  a  shortage  of  lime  in  the  border,  thought  occurs.  Generally  the  border  would  be 
the  roots  fed  on  the  lime  in  the  walls.  The  dug  and  cropped,  many  of  the  young  roots 
borders  were  both  inside  and  out.  Another  case  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  vegetables  would  rob 
of  vine  culture  occurs  to  my  memorj,  and  this  those  which  were  left.  This  season  the  young 
time  it  was  Muscats,  which  had  bc?n  pro-  roots  had  a  resnite,  and  round  the  edges  of  the 
nounced  marvellous  productions.  With  a  change  hotbed,  wh»re  thev  would  receive  both  food  and 
of  hands  they  were  fed  up  immoderately  with  fhelter.  they  would  increase  abundantly.  IT  m. 
dung  from  a  covered  cattle  yard,  which  was  Tat/lor. 
laid  in  the  border  s?ver.ai  inches  thick,  and  the 
vines  produced  large  bunches  with  large  berries 
for  a  year  or  two.  and  took  first  prizes  at  the 
principal  shows.  But  after  a  time  there  was  a 
change,  for  the  berries,  when  ripe,  turned  a 
pinkish  colour  and  60on  rotted.  The  grower 
was  advised  to  try  a  different  manure.  He 
selected  what  was  called  a  "silicate  manure," 
and  the  Grapes  soon  improved.  He  wrote  a 
testimonial  praising  up  this  manure  immensely, 
and  coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  gardener  of  a 
well-known    nobleman,    it   doubtless   helped    the 


"Yellows"  in  C»rnations.  I  read  with 
much  interest  in  your  issue  of  March  11  the 
views  of  Mr.  G.  L."  Peltier,  of  the  Horticultural 
Department,  University  of  Illinois,  upon  the 
Carnation  disease,  known  in  America  as 
'  Yellows.'  In  my  book.  The  Peipetual  Flower- 
in,/  Carnation,  i  dealt,  I  venture  to  think, 
almost  conclusively,  with  this  disease.  The 
'  Yellows '  is  the  same  disease  that  we  know- 
as  Bacteriosis  (Bacterium  dianthi),  and,  to 
put   the   whole    matter    into   a   nutshell,    it    is 
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a  sign  of  deteriorated  constitution,  brougnt 
about  by  a  hundred  and  one  causes,  the  use 
of  improper  fertilisers,  and  not  keeping  the 
plants  free  from  insect  pests  being  undoubtedly 
the  principal,  whilst  too  irioh  a  soil  and  insuf- 
ficient ventilation  play  their  part.  Overwateriug 
the  plants  in  dull  weather  undoubtedly  aggra- 
vates the  disease.  The  old  variety  Enchantress 
proves  this  fact.  When  you  get  a  stock  which 
..as  been  carefully  selected  and  cultivated  for 
a  number  of  yeans,  it  is  perfectly  free  from  this 
disease.  Some  seedlings  .show  signs  of  the 
'  Yellows  '  (Bacteriosis)  when  only  a  few 
months  old,  but  these  are  constitutionally  weak, 
and  should  be  discarded.  However,  as  a  general 
rule,  seedlings  are  free  from  this  disease,  and 
i'f  only  seeds  were  always  selected  i'ruiu  plants 
which  have  a  robust  oonstriltutiien,  and  a  rich  blue 
glaucous  foliage,  much  could  be  done  to  eradi- 
cate it  entirely.  In  short,  when  a  gardener 
sees  yellow  translucent  spots  on  the  foliage  of 
<his  Carnations,  which  aie  broken  down  and 
decayed  cells,  and  are  more  easily  seen  when  the 
leaves  are  held  up  to  .the  light,  he  knows  that 
plants  so  affected  must  not  be  used  for  .propaga- 
tion purposes.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  warn- 
.ng  to  him  that  his  methods  of  cultivation  are 
wrong  in.  certain  details  ;  but  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilisers  is  being  proved  again  and  again 
wrong  for  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations — 
they  must  have  an  organic  food.  All  varieties 
of  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations  have  a 
limited  life,  simply  because  they  have  no  dor- 
mant or  resting  period,  so  when  a  variety  is 
old  it  naturally  is  more  prone  to  the  '  Yellows  ' 
l  Bacteriosis)  ;  "that  is  why  a  change  of  stock 
and  most  rigid  selection  of  cuttings  and  parent 
plants  is  so  essential.     Montagu  C.  Allwood. 

Bee-keeping.  —  With  regard  to  advice  given 
by  "  Chioris  "  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  word? 
In  regard  to  .title  "  Isle  of  Wight  "  disease,  it  is 
now  recognised  -tlhat  disinfecting  is  not  sufficient 
to  kill  the  bacteria,  causing  the  disease.  There- 
fore the  only  really  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  a  hive  "that  has  been  infected  is  to  burn 
it  thoroughly  inside  with  a  painter's  blow-lamp. 
Make  sure  that  the  flame  penetrates  into  all 
cracks  and  crevices  of  hive — do  not  mind  if 
the  woodwork  is  scorched  in  places,  this  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  hive,  and  will  ensure  the 
eradication  of  disease.  All  frames,  sections, 
racks,  etc.,  should  receive  similar  treatment. 
The  wax  should  be  burnt.  The  honey  seems 
quite  good  and  wholesome  for  human  consump- 
tion, ibut  should  not  'be  grjven  to  bees.  By  experi- 
ment, it  has  been  proved  that  the  disease  can 
live  in  the  soil  and  in  bushes  for  twelve  months, 
therefore  it  is  not  wise  to  start  bee-keeping,  pre- 
suming the  stocks  have  .been  wiped  out.  for  a.  full 
year.  If  only  all  bee-keepers  would  co- 
operate, and  directly  there  is  any  sign  of 
outbreak  of  disease  burn  the  bees  and  burn 
out  the  hives,  I  feel  siire  we  should  be 
suooessfol  in  stamping  our  "I.O.W."  The 
majority  of  bee-keepers  (those  especially  who 
keep  one  or  two  hives)  do  not  think  seritMJSily 
enough  of  its  infectious  qualities,  and  unless 
they  can  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter  the  keeping  of  bees  and 
the  production  of  honey  will  become  a  lost- 
ant  in  this  country.  In  country  districts  I 
have  seen  hives  left,  traps  of  disease  and  in- 
fection, in  which  the  bees  must  have  been  dead 
for  months.  Under  conditions  such  as  these, 
what  wonder  of  the  disease  spreads  from  county 
to  county,  t:M  not  a.  part  of  En-gland  is 
immune7'  .1/.  Kennedy  Bell  (Head  Gardener), 
Bntnnirnl   Dept.,    The    University,    Bristol. 

The  Ancient  Use  of  Lime. -I  was  much 
interested    in    the     statement      (page    153)    that 

1'jiy  records  the  ancient  use  of  lime  by  Celtic- 
tribes.  Near  the  town  of  Crickhowell,  and  high 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Usk,  some 
2,300  feet  up,  is  a  mountain  peak  known  as 
Pen  Cerig  Calch,  whiph  in  English  means  the 
Head  of  Limestone.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cap  of 
Mountain  Limestone  surrounded  by  a  limeless 
tract  of  country  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  sys- 
tem. This  recognition  of  the  presence  of  lime- 
stone in  the  descriptive  old  Welsh  name  sug- 
gests (but  by  no  means  proves)  that  tribes  of 
old  realised  its  importance  and  used  it.  If  so, 
did    they    burn    it?      Or   grind    it    and    use    .o 


Linburnt.'  Perhaps  these  are  questions  that  w.u 
never  be  answered,  but  evidence  may  be  forth- 
.  rnung  as  to  how  old  the  practice  of  lime- 
burmng  is  in  this  country.  The  mountain  in 
question  must  be  one  of  the  most  southerly 
ibitats  in  Great  Britain  of  two  native  plants 
that  are  suitable  for  use  as  an  edging  or  ground- 
work for  the  peat-bed,  namely,  the  Crowberry 
(Empetrum  nigrum)  and  the  Cowberry  (Vac- 
ciniu'm  V:tis;Idaea),  and  now  that  modern  de- 
velopments have  almost  driven  the  birds  from 
the  coal-basm  of  South  Wales  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  southerly  iiomes  of  the  Red  Grouse. 
Harold   Evans,    LLanishen,   Cardiff. 


MARKETS. 


®bttuar\\ 

Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence.— The  death  of 
Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence,  widow  of  Sir  Trevor 
La.wrenoe,  Bart.,  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  took  place  on  the  18th 
inst.  in  London.  Since  her  husband's  death  in 
December,  1913,  Lady  Lawrence  has  continued 
to  reside  at  Burford,  Dorking.  She  has  main- 
tained the  celebrated  gardens  in  all  their  former 
beauty  ajid  interest,  and  only  a  few  weeks  a.go 
her  gardener,  Mr.  Bain,  was  an  exhibitor  at  one 
of  the  R.H.S.  meetings.  Lady  Lawrence  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  tilie  executive  of 
the  Ladiies'  War  Horticultural  Relief  Cominit/tee. 

Edward  Hobday.— We  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Hobday,  nur- 
seryman, Cambridge,  on  the  9th  inst., 
after  a  short  illness,  aged  83  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  HeweM,  near  JJromsgrove,  Wor- 
cestershire. At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed 
in  the  gardens  at  Heweli  Grange,  the  Worcester- 
shire seat  of  Earl  Plymouth,  where  he  spent 
some  years  devoting  himself  to  close  study  and 
work.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  returning  later  to 
England  to  take  up  the  position  of  head  gardener 
at  "Haveriand  Hall,  Norfolk.  Subsequently  he 
was  appointed  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  1! 
at,  Ramsey  Abbey,  Huntinpd'on ,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  removed  to  Cambridge.  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  by  two  of  his  five 
sons  under  the  name  of  Hobday  and  Son, 
Cavendish  Nurseries. 


ENQUIRY. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  whether  Cattleya 
Hardyana,  Hardy's  variety,  is  sti'l  in,  existence. 
Any  particulars  concerning  the  plant  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  ?     A.  L. 


THE  WEATHER. 


WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  endina  March  H. 
Remarkably  wet,  dull  and  damp.— This' was  a  warm 
week,  and  the  first  unseasonably  warm  one  for  four 
weeks.  There  has  not  been  a  single  unseasonably  cold 
night  since  the  12th  inst.,  or  for  ten  days,  although 
some  of  the  .lay  temperatures  during  that  time  were 
below  the  average.  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time 
of  average  temperature  at  1  foot  deep,  and  1°  colder 
than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  all 
but  one  dav,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  over  2  inches, 
making  this  the  wettest  week  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 
At  10  a.m.  on  the  22nd  rain  had  been  falling  con- 
tinuously for  29  hours,  sometimes  very  lightly,  and 
to  the  total  depth  of  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
This  was  the  wettest  dav  since  the  end  of  October  last 
year.  During  the  week  9J  gallons  of  rainwater  came 
through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  and  8i  gallons 
through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  The 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  only  2  minutes  a  day, 
which  is  3  hours  33  minutes  a  day  short  of  the  mean 
daily  duration  for  the  time  of  year.  Light  airs  and 
calms  alone  prevailed  during  the  week.  During  the 
past  fortnight  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  almost 
exclusively  some  point  between  north  and  east.  The 
mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that 
hour  by  16  per  cent.  An  Early  Rivers'  Peach  growing 
on  a  south  wall  in  my  garden  came  first  into  flower 
..n  the  17th  inst.,  which  ~is  four  days  earlier  than  its 
average  date  of  first  flowering  in  the  previous  thirty 
years."  and  twelve  days  earlier  than   last  year.     E.  M. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


COVENT  GARDEN.  MARCH 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report. 
Cut  Flowers,  &e.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d, 


..  10  0-15  0 


2  0-26 
4  0-50 

3  0-36 
2  0-26 
16-20 
2  0-26 

4  0-46 
2  0-26 


Azalea,       white. 

per  dot.  bun. 
Camellias,  white, 

per  doz. 
Carnations,     per 

doz.     blooms. 

bestAraerican 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.   bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), ex. large 

—  Malmaison, 
per  dozen 
blooms 

—  —  pink 
Baffodils.         per 

doz.    bunches 

—  Double  Van 
Zion    .. 

—  Emperor 

—  Empress 

—  Golden    Spur 

—  Princeps 

—  Sir  Watkin.. 

—  Victoria 
Eucharis.perdoz. 
Freesia.      white, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias,  per 

box  of  15  and 

18  blooms 
Iris.  Spanish.'per 

doz.  blooms 

—  —  white 

—  —  blue 

—  —  mauve    .. 
L&pageria.       per 

doz.  blooms  . 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  .. 
Lilium         longi- 

fiorum.       per 

doz.,  long  .. 
short 

—  lanci  folium 
album,  long.. 

short   .. 

—  lancifolium 
rubrum.  per 
doz..  long 

short   .. 

Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley.  per  dozen 
bunches : 
extra  special  24  0 


-  special 

—  ordinary 
Narcissus    orna- 

tus.  per   doz. 
bunches 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium 

—  Dendrobium 

French 


Anemone,  double 
red,  per  doz. 
bun 

—  f ulgen  scarlet 
per  doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Narcissus.  Grand 
Primo.  per 
doz.  ban. 

—  crnatus 
r.  per  pad 

per  doz.  bun. 
Cut  Foliage,  &e. 


Orchids- 
4  0-50     —  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum 

2  0-26  Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
doublescarlet 

Primroses,       per 
16-26  doz.  bun. 

Richardias 
(Arums),  per 
doz 

3  0-  3  6  Roses:  per  dozen 
blooms — 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington    . 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay     .. 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Niphetos 

—  Ophelia 

—  PrincedeBul- 
garie    .. 

—  Richmond   .. 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Craw- 
ford    .. 

Spiraea,  white. 
per  doz.  bun. 

Stock,  double 
white.  per 
doz.    bunches 

Tuberoses.  per 
packet.  24 
blooms 

Tulips  Darwin, 
mauve,  per 
doz.  blooms.. 

red  or  pink 

varietie=.  per 
doz.  b'ooms. . 

—  single,  White, 
per  doz. 
bunches 

coloured, 

per  doz.    bun. 
red.        per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Violets,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  Princess  of 
Wales.. 

White     Heather. 

per  doz.  bun. 
and  Guernsey   Flowers, 
s.d.s.d. 

Stock,  white,  per 

pad 
Sweet  Peas,  white 

and  coloured. 

per  doz.  bun. 
Violets.     Parma. 

large       bun.. 

each    .. 


s.d.s.d. 


4  0-50 


4  0-60 


10-16 


3  0-40 


2  6-29 
2  6-30 
2  6-30 


4  0-50 


2  6-30 
2  0-26 


2  0-26 


1  6- 

1  6 


2  0 


15  0-18  0 


2  0-26 

12  0-15  0 
2  0-36 
16-20 


2  0- 


2  6-30 


2  0-30 
4  0-70 


4  6-50 


2  6-30 
6  0-80 


4  6-70 
4  0-60 


2  6-10 


8  0-90 


2  0-30 
2  6-30 


16-20 


St 


l  6- 
1  B- 

5  ii- 
1  6 


2  0 
2  0 

7  0 


—  single,       per 
pad.  48-60's.. 

—  —  per  doz. .. 


13-16 


13-19 


8  0-10  t 
8  0-10  0 


10  0-12  0 
12  0-15  0 


16-20 


4  0-  6-0 
3  0-40 


1  0    — 


s.d.s.d. 


3  0-40 


2  0-26 


9  0-10  0 
2  6-30 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d 


National  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition,  R.H.S.  Hall, 
Westminster.  Tuesday,  July  11,  1916.  Secretary.  H.  D. 
Tig-well,  Greenford.  Middlesex. 


Adiantum    (Mal- 

denhairFern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  7  0-10 
Agrostis    (Fairy 

Grass).      per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails.         per 

half  dozen    ..    16-20 

—  —  medium, 
doz.    bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri    ..    8  0-12  0 
Berberis.  per  doz. 

bun 4  0-50 

Carnation  foliage. 

doz.  bunches  4  0-50 
Croton      foliage. 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz S  0-12  0 

Eulalia  Japonica. 

per  bonch    ..      —    — 

Remarks  —Lilium  longiflorum  and   Arum   (Richardia) 

were  scarce  at  the  beginning  of  last  week,  but  at  pre- 


s.d.s.d. 
Fern.  French,  per 

doz.  bunches      0  6-08 

—  common        ..    4  0-50 
Galax     leaves. 

green,  perdoz. 

bunches        ..      —    — 
Hardy       foliag*. 

various,     per 

doz.  bun.      ..    4  0-80 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bunches        ..  10  0-12  0 
Lichen  Moss,  per 

doz.  boxes 
Moss,      gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English. 

small  -  leaved 

—  French,      per 
doz.  bunches     10-13 

Smilax.  per  bun. 

of  6  trails     ..    10-13 


15  0-18  0 
7  0-80 


0    — 
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sent  the  market  is  almost  overstocked  with  these 
flowers,  which  has  caused  a  considerable  drop  in  their 
prices.  Larger  supplies  of  flowers  are  arriving  from 
Cornwall  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  bulk  of  these 
consignments  consists  of  Daffodils,  Narcissus  ornatus, 
N.  Grand  Primo,  N.  White  Pearl,  and  Freesia.  The 
flowers  already  begin  to  show  signs  of  the  end  of  the 
season  and  of  the  extra  time  taken  in  transit.  This 
week  the  majority  of  the  French  flowers  arrived  here 
practically  unsaleable.  White  Stock,  which  is  most  in 
demand  at  the  present  time,  was  quite  unsaleable  on 
arrival.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  coloured 
flowers,  but  white  ones  are  scaroe.  White  and  blue 
Irises  are  arriving  in  excellent  condition,  but  the 
supply  is  limited.  Darwen  Tulips  are  more  plentiful, 
and  prices  are  a  little  easier.  Little  change  is  notice- 
able in  Carnations  or  Roses.  Among  the  latter,  Lady 
Hillingdon  is  the  most  plentiful.  Red  Roses  now  con- 
sist of  Richmond,  Liberty,  and  General  Jacqueminot, 
but  the  best  blooms  on  long  stems  are  not  plentiful, 
and  are  soon  sold.  A  few  Sweet  Peas  arrived  from 
Guernsey  this  week. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d . 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices— continued. 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-60 
18  0-21  0 


Aralia  Sieboldii. 

dozen 
Araucaria       ex- 

celsa,  per  doz 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus  nanus, 

per  doz.         ..  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri  ..  6  0-80 
Aspidistra,      per 

doz.,  green   ..  21  0-30  0 

—  variegated  ..  30  0-60  0 
Azaleas,  each  ..  2  6-36 
Boronii     Megis- 

tima,  48's.  per 

doz 18  0-21  0 

Cacti,       various. 

per  tray  ofl5's    40    — 

—  tray  of  12's  ..50    — 
Cinerarias.     48's. 

per  doz.         ..    9  0-10  0 
Cocos     Weddeli- 
ana.  48's.  per 
doz 18  0-30  0 

—  60's.  per  doz.  8  0-12  0 
Croton.  per  doz.  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen, perdoz.  10  0-12  0 
Daffodils.      48's. 

per  doz.        ..    8  0-10  0 
Dracaena,  green, 

perdoz.         ..      —    — 
Erica,  white.  48's 

perdoz.        ..  18  0-21  0 

—  Ovata.      48's. 

per  doz.         ..  12  0-15  0 

—  Wilmoreana, 
perdoz.         ..  12  0-15  0 

Ferns. in  thumbs. 

per  100..        ..    8  0-12  0 

—  per      100.     in 
small         and 

laree  60's      ..  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's.  perdoz.  5  0-60 

—  in     32's,     per 

doz 10  0-18  0 

—  choicer  sorts, 
perdoz.  _     ..    8  0-12  0 


Ficusrepens.48's, 

per  doz.         ..    4  6-50 

—  60's.  per  doz.  .    3  0-36 
Genistas.       48's, 

per  doz.  . .  10  0-12  0 
Geonomagracilis. 

60's.  per  doz. .    6  0-80 

—  larger,  each  . .    2  6-76 
Grevillea.      48's. 

perdoz.  ..  —  — 
Hyacinths,  white 

and  coloured. 

48's.  per  doz.  10  0-12  0 
Hydrangeas. 

white.perdoz.  12  0-18  0 

—  pink,  per  doz.  12  0-18  0 

—  blue,  perdoz.   15  0-18  0 

—  —       large 
plants,     each    5  0-10  0 

Kentia  Belmore- 

ana.  per  doz. .    4  0-80 

—  Forsteriana. 

60's.  per  doz.  .  4  0-80 
larger,   per 

doz 18  0-36  0 

Latania   borbon- 

ica.  perdoz...  12  0-30  0 
Lilium      longi- 

florum,       per 

doz 24  0-30  0 

Marguerites,     in 

48's.  per  doz.. 

white  ..  ..  7  0-80 
PandanusVeitchii. 

per  doz.  ..  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix       rupi- 

cola.  each  ..  12  6-21  0 
Spiraea,      white. 

perdoz.         ..  10  0-12  0 

—  pink,  per  doz.      —    — 
Tulips,     scarlet. 

on  bulbs,  per 

doz 13-16 

—  white,     on 
bulbs. perdoz.    1  6 


REMARKS. — The  unfavourable  weather  prevents  any 
great  improvement  in  business  in  this  department. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  Genistas  and  Cinerarias,  but 
only  improved  weather  will  make  business  at  all  brisk. 
Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d 
44  0-46  0 


Apples 

—  Albemarl  e, 
per  barrel    . 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per    bus.    8  0-10  0 

—  Nova  Scotian. 
per  barrel     . .  20  0-32  0 

—  Oregons.     per 
box       ..        ..14  6-16  0 

Bananas,  bunch 


Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Extra  .. 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant .. 

—  Red.  per 

—  Jamaica, 
ton 

Chestnuts— 

—  Italian, 
bag 

Cranberries, 
case     . . 


doz. 


Dates,     per 
boxes.. 

Grape  Fruit,  per 


Vegetables 


4  0 

2  6    - 


Artichokes, Globe, 
perdoz. 

—  Jerusal  em. 
per  bus. 

Asparagus.  Paris 

green  .. 
Aubergines,     per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bag 
Beans.  Broad,  per 

pad  (France) 

—  Madeira 
Broccoli,  Sprout- 
ing, per  bus. 

Cabbage,  per  tally   3  0-60 

—  Spring,      per 
doz 16 


s.d.  s.d. 
Grapes:  English, 

black,  per  lb.    2  6-46 

—  Almeria.    per 
brl.  of  60  lbs.  28  0-30  0 

—  Cape,  per  101b. 
box     -..        ..9  0-12  0 

Lemons,  per  case  15  0-21  0 
Lychees.  per  box  14-16 
Melons.  Cape  ..  15-20 
Nectarines.  Cape. 

per  box  ..  6  0-10  0 
Nuts.       Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt.  54  0-58  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 
100        ..        . .  22  0    — 

Oranges,  per  case  12  6-42  0 

—  Californian 
Seedless,   per 
case     ..        ..23  0-24  0 

—  Palermo  Bit- 
ters, per  case  15  0-16  6 

Peaches,  Cape  ..  3  0-10  0 
Pears,  per  case  ..  24  0-26  0 

—  Cape  ..  ..  4  0-56 
Plums.  Cape  ..  6  0-80 
S  trawberr  ies, 

forced,  per  lb. 
Walnuts.  Naples. 
..  22  0-24  0  per  cwt. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d. s.d. 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  12  0    - 
Cauliflowers,  per 

tally    .. 

Celeriac,  perdoz. 

Celery,  per  fan  . . 

2  3-29    Chicory,  per  lb... 

Cucumbers,     per 

doz 

English      Beans. 

per  lb. 
French  Beans 
Dwf.(France) 
per  packet  .. 
Beans 
(Guernsey), 

per  lb 13    — 

Garlic,  per  lb.    ..    0  10-1  0 


7  6-10  0 
9  0-12  0 
10  6-14  0 
12  0-16  0 
15  0-16  0 
ton£20  0  — 
per 

£12  0    - 


22  0    — 


..  10  0-11  0 


4  6-  4 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  0 


4  6 


5  6 

6  0 


6  6 
S  0 


2  0    —       — 


6  0-12  0 

75  0    — 


8  0-14  0 
3  0-40 
10-16 
0  4-06 

3  0-50 

13-16 


3-  1  i 


s.d. 


Greens,  per  bag.. 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 2  0-60 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle  ..    8  0- 

Leeks.  perdoz.  ..    16- 
Lettuce,  Cabbage 

and   Cos,  per 

doz 10-60 

Mushrooms,    per 

lb 

—  Buttons 
Mustard   and 

Cress,  perdoz. 

punnets 
Onions.  English, 

per  cwt.       ..  23  0-30  0 
Oni<  ns,      spring, 

per  doz.  bun.    5  0    —  | 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     ..        . .  27  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag   3  0 
Peas,     per      pad 
(France)       ..    6  0 


per 


1  0 


4  0 
2  6 


1  6 
1  9 


28  0 
3  6 


9  0 


Potatos — 

—  Algerian 
lb. 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb. 

Radishes,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Rhubarb.  Forced. 

perdoz. 

—  natural,     per 
doz 

Savoys,  per  tally 
Seakale,  per  doz. 

punnets 
Scotch  Kale,  per 

bush 

Shallots,  per  lb.. 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos : 

—  Tenerifjfe.  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bus 
Watercress,     per 

doz 


s.d.s.d. 


0  3-04 
0  3-0  3i 


0  10-  2  0 
0  9-13 


2  0    — 
8  0-10  0 


14  0-18  0 


1  6    — 

0  9-10 


10  0-16  0 
5  6    — 

1  6    - 

0  6-08 

Remarks. — English  Apples  are  still  available,  but  not 
plentiful.  Of  overseas  kinds,  the  variety  Albemarle, 
from  the  Western  States,  is  the  most  popular.  There 
is  a  limited  supply  of  Apples  in  boxes  from  California 
and  Oregon.  The  first,  shipment  of  Australian  Apples 
is  expected  in  about  a  fortnight ;  the  crop  is  said  to 
be  a  good  one.  There  are  some  good  specimens  of 
Cape  Pears  to  be  had,  notably  of  the  following  varie- 
ties : — Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurr6 
Hardy,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  AraQng  Plums, 
Kelsey,  Japan,  and  Apple  (or  Port  Wine)  are  the  best 
varieties.  Good  supplies  of  Grapes  are  also  arriving. 
Supplies  of  forced  Strawberries  are  daily  increasing. 
English  Grapes  consist  chiefly  of  the  variety  Gros 
Colmar,  but  supplies  are  decreasing.  English  and 
French  Asparagus  is  becoming  more  plentiful,  and 
Cucumbers  are  to  be  had  in  fair  quantities.  Other 
forced  vegetables  consist  of  Beans.  Peas,  Seakale, 
Mushrooms,  and  Mint.  Good  samples  of  Teneriffe 
Tomatos  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Ordinary  vegetables 
continue  to  be  fairly  plentiful,  but  trade  generally 
has  been  slow  during*  the  past  week.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden    Market,    March    22.    1916. 


Potatos. 


Bedford- 
King  Edward . 

Blackland 

Dunbar 

Kent- 
Eclipse.. 
King  Edward. 
Queen     .. 


s.d.  s.d. 


5  0- 
4  0- 

6  6- 


s.d.  s.d' 
Lincoln- 
Eclipse  ..  ..  4  6-  4  » 
Evergood  ..  4  0-46 
King  Edward..  5  0-  5  J 
Queen     ..        ..    4  9-56 

Scotch- 
King  Edward..  5  0-56 
Remarks. — Trade  remains  very  firm  :  prices  are 
aoout  the  same  as  those  of  last  week.  Consignments 
from  growers  are  not  very  large,  and  stocks  in  London 
are  small.  Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden 
,i„,i  Si.   Pancras,  March   22,   1916. 


4  6-50 

5  3-59 
4  9-53 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES 


BATH  GARDENERS' -Mr.  T.  Parrott  (chairman) 
presided  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Bath  Gar- 
deners' Debating  Society,  held  on  Monday,  the  28th 
ult.,  at  the  Foresters'"  Hall.  Mr.  Fulker,  of  the 
Reading  Gardeners'  Society,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Germination  of  the  Primula.*"  The  lecturer  said  Primula 
sinensis  was  introduced  into  England  from  China  about 
100  years  ago.  Many  varieties  were  suitable  for  the 
greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  living-room.  He  advised  the 
preparation  of  a  mixture  of  soil  suited  to  each  class  of 
seed,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  of  about  65°. 
Samples  of  soil  which  he  had  found  suitable  in  his 
experience  were  handed  round  for  the  inspection  of 
members.  The  list  of  awards  was  as  follows: — Class  1  : 
H.  W.  Tugwell,  Esq.  (gardener,  T.  Parrott),  14  pots  of 
Cyclamen,  six  points  and  first-class  certificate;  Messrs. 
Rivington  and  Johnson  (gardener,  T.  Ainsworth), 
twelve  vases  of  cut  flowers,  six  points;  Mrs.  Hatch 
(gardener,  T.  Allen),  collection  of  Potatos,  six  points. 
Class  2  :  A.  E.  Meyer,  Esq.  (gardener,  C.  Adlam),  twelve 
vases  of  cut  flowers,  six  points ;  Mrs.  Erskine  (gar- 
dener, H.  Roper),  eight  pots  of  Cyclamen,  six  points. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  three  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums,  not  for  competition,  shown  by  Mr. 
C.    Wall. 

WARGRAVE    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.  —  A 

well-attended  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
the  8th  inst.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mascord,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bond,  of  Wargrave  Court,  contributed  a  paper  on 
"  Rose  Culture."  He  treated  on  the  situation  for  a 
Rose  garden,  trenching  and  preparing  the  ground, 
planting,  pruning,  mulching,  watering,  pests  and  dis- 
eases, and  concluded  with  a  list  of  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are   requested  to   write  the   names 

of     persons     and     places     as     legibly     as 

possible-       No  charge  is  made  for  these  announce- 

ments,    but    if    a    small    contribution  is  sent,    to  be 

placed    in    our    collecting     Box    for     the   Gardeners' 

Orphan    Fund,    it    will    be    thankfully    received,  and 

an   acknowledgment  made  in  these   columns.] 

Mr.    F.    Snell.    tor   the    past   3J   years    Gardener    to 

Mrs.  Vernon  Carter,  St.  George's  Lodge,  Weybridge, 

Surrey,   as  Gardener  to  A.  Phtllimore.  Esq.,   Willes- 

ley   Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire. 


Cfrwttfz 
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Bulbs  Not  Planted  :  Yorkshire  Header.  Your 
best  plan  is  to  plant  -the  bulbs  in  the  wild  gar- 
den or  same  pair*  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
where  tihey  may  remain  undisturbed.  An 
alternative  is  to  /place  them  in  boxes  and  grow 
them  in  cool  conidiiltoions  in  a  frame  for  supply- 
ing out  blooms.  But  you  must  not  expeot 
blooms  of  the  best  quality  if  you  adopt  the 
latter  method. 

Collar  of  a  Melon  :  Constant  Header.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jackson,  in  A  Glossary  of  Botanic 
Terms,  "collar  is  the  'neck'  of  a  plant, 
the  imaginary  boundary  between  the  above 
and  underground  portions  of  the  axis."  The 
part  of  the  stem  froim  which,  the  leaves  arise 
is  termed  a.  node.  To  speak  of  Melons  decay- 
ing at  the  collar  means  that  the  disease 
attacks  that  portion  of  the  stem  just  above 
and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  soil.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  ancient 
botanists  believed  that  the  soul  of  the  plant 
resided  in  the  collar,  and  argued  learnedly 
"  about  it  and  about." 

Fumigating  Vines  :  Constant  Header.  lit  will 
be  safe  to  use  the  specific  you  mention  before 
the  flowering  stage,  provided  that  the  maker's 
directions  are  followed  closely.  The  fumi- 
gating should  be  done  in  the  evening  after  the 
sun's  rays  have  left  the  house ;  next  morning 
air  should  be  admitted  freely,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  damp. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  W.  F.  Cypripedhum  Box- 
allii. — C.  E.  F.,  Dublim.  Cypripedium  vil- 
losum  (the  larger)  and  Cypripedium  venus- 
tum. — J.  E.  H.,  Berks.  Sequoia  sempervirens, 
the  Red  Wood  of  California.  A  giant  speci- 
men of  this  remarkable  tree  is  illustrated  in 
Card.  Chron.,  Sept.  13.  1900,  p.  303.  with  an 
accompanying  note. 

Pear  Shoots  Diseased  :  /.  E.  F.  The  shoots 
are  affected  with  canker  caused  by  Nectria 
ditissima.  the  common  Apple  canker.  Cut 
off  and  burn  the  diseased  shoots  where 
this  is  practical ;  if  not,  pare  away  the  affected 
surface  and  dress  the  wounds  with  gas  tar. 
Keep  down  attacks  of  aphis  and  other  insects 
that  puncture  the  bark,  as  the  fungus1  is  a 
wound  parasite. 

Speeds  for  Identification  :  R.  P.  B.  The  seeds 
are  apparently  those  of  the  "  Pigeon 
Pea  "  (Vigna  Catjang),  a  very  variable  plant 
widely  cultivated  in  the  Tropics.  The  seeds 
are  commonly  used  for  food,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  would  cause  the  ill-effects  you 
mention. 

Stopping  Chrysanthemums  for  Bush  Plants  : 
Yorkshire  Header.  It  is  not  advisable  to.  atop 
the  plaints  wihen  tihey  are  only  3  inches  higlh ;  5 
to  6  inches  hiign  would  be  better,  and  they 
should  be  pinched  again  at  the  end  of  May 
or  early  in  .Tune.  After  the  plants  are  stopped 
a  second  time  it  may  be  advisable  to  thin 
the  number  of  shoot®  somewhat,  according  to 
the  quality  of  bloom  you  require.  If  mode- 
rate-sized (blooms  are  required  nine  to  twelve 
shoots  would  be  sufficient.  Certain  varieties 
make  excellent  plants  if  allowed  to  grow 
naturally.  The  temperature  you  suggest — 60° 
to  65° — is  much  too  high,  50°  being  quite  warm 
enough  to  secure  a  stocky  growth,  and  even 
cooler  conditions  are  suitable.  As  the  days 
get  warmer  the  temperature  naturally  will  be 
higher  than  that  stated,  but  when  fire  heat 
must  be  ■smployed  50°  should  be  the  maximum 
temperature  at  which  the  house  is  maintained. 


Conirnunications  Received —B.  H.— J.  S.— 
O.  E.  F— H.  L.— H.  E.— H.  W.  W.  Co— A.  D.— P.  E.  W.  R. 
—J.  O.— A.  T— W.  Marish.— H.  P.— B.  G.— S.  E.  B  — 
C.  F.  F.— R.  G.— J.  G.— J.  B.— E.  S.  S.— W.  C— W.  G  — 
E.  B.— C.  T.  D.— L.  B.,  New  York. 


April  1.  1916.] 
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OF    CANTELOUPS. 

WHY  is  the  Canteloup  Melon  not  more 
grown  in  this  country?  Personally,  I 
would  not  cross  the  road  to  get  one  of 
the  mawkish,  sickly  "hothouse  Melons"  that 
are  more  in  fashion ;  whilst  I  would  cross 
several  streets  and  pay  more  money  for  a 
good  variety  of  Canteloup.  But  tastes  differ, 
and  I  know  people  who  eat  with  apparent  zest 
and  satisfaction  the  so-called  "Water  Melons  " 
of  the  shops  in  a  hardly  half-ripe  condition.  One 
reason,  I  think,  is  that  people  do  not  know  the 
Canteloup ;  thus  the  WLsley  Melon  trials  1914 
(S.H.S.  JL,  XL.,  1915,  p.  554)  apparently  only 
included  four  varieties  of  Canteloup  amongst  the 
71  under  trial ;  another  reason  is  that  they  do 
not  know  how  easy  it  is  of  cultivation ;  and . 
thirdly,  the  seeds  of  the  better  sorts  do  not 
seem  to  be  listed  by  our  seedsmen.  Without 
any  artificial  heat  by  pipe  or  hot-bed,  and  with 
very  little  attention,  luscious  fruit  may  be  ob- 
tained' in  September,  and  yet  in  the  lists  one 
usually  sees  such  an  entry  as  "  hardy  frame 
Melon"  or  "mixed  Canteloups."  I  have  bought 
seeds  in  Paris  on  May  4,  sown  them  on  the  6th, 
and  had  crops  of  the  variety  Bellegarde,  the  most 
precocious  perhaps  of  all.  In  1914,  after  the 
plants  were  started  and  flowers  pollinated,  the 
frames  weTe  left  unheeded,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  or  at  most  two,  waterings  during  a  dTV 
spell  of  weather,  until  the  fruit  was  ready  to 
gather. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  I  have  tried  hitherto 
are  : — Noir  des  Cannes,  which  is  Teconimended 
by  many  as  the  sort  for  first  essay ;  the  fruit  is 
flattish,  smooth  of  skin,  well  segmented,  and 
dark-black  green,  the  ' '  invisible  green  "  of  the 
bookbinder,  becoming  duller  and  yellowish  when 
fit  for  the  table,  though  sometimes  it  becomes  a 
full  orange  colour;  the  flesh  is  rich  red  orange. 
The  flavour  is  excellent. 

Vauriac  is  somewhat  rough  and  warty  on  the 
surface,  at  first  greenish  buff  in  colour,  becoming 
buff  or  ochrey  on  ripening,  flesh  red  orange,  and 


of  excellent  flavour.  The  largest  fruit  I  cut  last 
year  weighed  3  lb.  5  oz.,  with   "cold"  culture. 

Bellegarde  is  very  prettily  dappled  with  dark- 
ish green  and  pale  grey-green ;  the  ribbing  is  not 
well  marked,  flesh  orange  red,  sugary,  and  of 
good  bouquet. 

Prescott  hdtif  is  also  dappled  green  and  grey- 
green,  but  riot  quite  so  richly  contrasted  as  in 
Bellegarde.  The  cicatrix,  or  boss,  at  the  end  of 
the  fruit  is  curiously  large,  and  detracts  some- 
what from  its  appearance.  I  should  class  it 
rather  below  the  three  former  in  flavour.  {Pres- 
cott fund  blame  I  have  not  tried.) 

Sucrin  (Canteloup  sucrin,  not  to  be  confused 
with  Melon  sucrin  de  Tours)  is  of  buff  colour, 
ripening  without  very  much  change,  and  finely- 
coated  with  short  hairs,  the  segments  are  well 
marked.  The  flesh  is  orange,  and  judging  from 
only  one  year's  trial  the  flavour  is  quite  good. 

Chair  verte  (green-fleshed  Canteloup)  is 
curious  in  having  a  thin  tapering  prolongation 
at  the  stalk  attachment,  and  is  also  finely  hairy 
on  the  surface.  The  segmentation  is  not  very 
prominent.  I  have  only  grown  it  one  year,  and 
thought  it  rather  poor  and  mawkish,  more  after 
the  style  of  the  ordinary  Melon ;  but  it  is  not 
so   early    in  coming   to  maturity  as   the  others 


with  the  slope,  which  gives  more  internal  reflec- 
tion of  light  than  if  they  are  put  on  vertically. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  these  frames  are  filled 
with  Lettuces,  Radishes,  etc.  In  the  hot  6eason 
(1911)  I  had  quite  a  good  harvest  from  plants 
which  were  planted  out  under  cloches,  as  enough 
frames  were  not  available. 

Of  course,  to  get  early  crops,  it  is  necessary 
to  sow  in  heat  early.  Last  year  (1915)  no  heat — 
except  that  directly  from  the  sun — was  used 
throughout,  and  we  had  well-ripened  fruits  at 
the  end  of  August  and  through  September. 
Seeds  were  sown  on  March  15 ;  unfortunately  a 
fat  field  mouse  found  thern,  and  a  second  sowing 
of  unrecorded  date  had  to  be  made.  Bellegarde 
was  sown  on  May  9,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  if 
the  others  were  done  again  at  that  date,  or 
earlier.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  a  dry  compost 
with  plenty  of  humus,  and  damped  when  the 
weather  looked  propitious,  the  pans  being  kept 
in  a  double-span,  unheated  house.  The  seeds  are 
laid  out  about  1^  inch  apart,  and  pushed  down 
with  the  finger.  When  the  seed  leaves  are 
thoroughly  well-developed,  the  plants  are  potted 
off  directly  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  covered  right 
up  to  the  seed  leaves ;  they  seem  to  do  better 
thus  than  when  potted  in  small  pots,  and  re-pot- 


FlG.   74. — CANTELOUP  MELON   "  VAURIAC,"   GROWN    IN  A  SMALL  FRAME,  1914. 
THE  STRINGS  OF  CORKS  ARE  USED  FOR  SHADINa  THE   PLANTS. 


that  have  been  named,  and  my  "cold"  treat- 
ment will  have  to  extend  another  trial  for  it.  Here 
it  may  be  noted  that  any  insufficiently  ripened 
fruits  at  the  end  of  the  season,  which  do  not 
appear  to  promise  proper  table  maturity,  are 
cut  up,  after  some  storage,  and  cast  for  a  short 
while  into  hot  syrup,  whereby  they  may  be 
satisfactorily  used  as  a  sweet  course. 

In  regard  to  cultivation,  Canteloups  appear  to 
do  best  by  themselves ;  I  generally  have  a  few 
spare  plants,  which  get  put  in  along  with  Auber- 
gines and  Tom.atos  in  one  house,  and  some  in  a 
vinery,  but  they  never  do  much  good.  Nor, 
again,  do  the  ordinary  deep  frames  that  seem  to 
be  favoured  in  this  country  appear  to  ensure 
their  well-being.  The  accompanying  photograph 
(fig.  74)  shows  the  sort  of  frame  I  have  been  using 
for  the  last  eight  years ;  it  is  little  more  than 
a  magnified  handlight,  and  was  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  smallest  amount  of  carpentry, 
with  the  largest  amount  of  light,  and  also  four 
Melons.  Each  span  is  covered  with  a  simple 
sheet  of  26-oz.  glass,  3  ft.  x  2  ft.  ;  the  sides 
are  cut  from  11-inch  plank  sloped  down  to  7^  or 
85  inches  at  the  ends.  In  the  later  pattern 
than  that  depicted  the  ends  are   put  on  square 


ted,  and  it  also  saves  labour  if  space  is  available. 
The  next  attention  they  require  is  pinching  before 
planting  out.  If  pinching  is  not  practised  the 
vines  grow  great  lengths ;  and  whilst  abundant 
male  blossoms  appear,  there  are  none  to  be  ferti- 
lised for  a  long  time.  It  would  appear  that  the 
female  blossoms  are  borne  upon  the  third  set  of 
shoots,  and  that  by  pinching  the  first  or  main 
vine  back  to  two  eyes  (pinching  above  the  third 
leaf  and  destroying  its  eye  so  as  to  make  use  of 
an  extra  leaf  rather  than  pinching  at  two  lea/ves 
only)  the  second  set  of  shoots  appears  pre- 
maturely, and  again,  when  these  have  at- 
tained seven  or  eight  leaves  another  pinching 
will    ensure    the    early    arrival    of     the    third 


ensure 
set   of    shoots    (though 
generally    pinch    above 


some    pinch    longer,    I 
the    fourth     leaf    and 


destroy  its  eye).  This  second  pinching  will  be 
done  after  planting  out,  and  later  fruit-bearing 
branohes  may  be  stopped  a  few  leaves  beyond 
the  fruit.  Unnecessary  crowding  of  shoots 
may  be  dealt  with,  but  I  do  not  trouble  much 
about  the  latter,  at  any  rate  until  forming  fruit 
are  getting  too  much  buried. 

The  planting  out  (in  1915,  May  28  to  June  13) 
is  done  close  to  each  corner  of  the  frames — i.e., 
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four  plants  per  frame  ;  beforehand  a  pit  is  dug 
and  filled  with  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  a 
bucketful  of  old.  rotted  manure  at  each  site,  and 
a  slug  trap  placed  there  for  a  few  days. 
The  glasses  are  kept  closed,  and  the  interior 
well  damped  till  the  plants  get  well  away,  after 
which — and  this  is  the  object  of  planting  close 
to  the  corners — no  water  is  given  within,  any 
watering  being  done  into  saucer-like  hollows 
made  outside.  The  earth  within  gets  as  dry- 
as  the  proverbial  Sahara,  but  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  red  spider  in  these  frames — 
slugs  are  the  worst  enemies,  and  it  is  well  to 
apply  plenty  of  soot  when  planting. 

Then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  till  the  fruit 
blossoms  appear,  unless  the  sun  becomes  too 
powerful,  when  some  shade  must  be  given. 
After  trial  of  many  things  the  "perfect"  shad- 
ing was  devised ;  it  consists  of  ordinary  bottle 
cork9  strung  lengthwise  on  strings  (four  dozen 
per  string,  one  or  two  strings  per  plant)  ;  one  of 
these  strings  is  shown  in  the  figure  temporarily 
resting  on  a  cloche.  Except  when  the  glass  is 
removed  for  pinching  or  pollinating,  after  the 
early   waterings  are   done   with,    these    shadings 


only  to  plant  one  variety  in  each  frame  in 
case  of  accident.  I  generally  pollinate  every 
blossom  available,  and  place  a  piece  of  crock 
below  to  mark  it.  If  the  largest  size  of  fruit  is 
desired  generally  only  one  or  two  per  plant  is 
allowable,  and  thinning  out  of  successfully  fer- 
tilised fruits  may  be  done ;  two  of  equal  size 
may  be  left  to  look  after  themselves  :  here  I  note 
that  it  has  been  recommended  to  fertilise  the 
second  when  the  first  has  nearly  attained  full  size. 
1  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  worry  much  about  size, 
and  think  that  a  small  fruit  dissected  with  a 
teaspoon  is  as  good  as  a  piece  of  one  of  the 
largest  attacked  with  a  tablespoon,  so  that  gener- 
ally we  have  one  fairly  big  one  and  two  or  three 
medium  or  small.  (Note  :  both  "  Chair  verte  " 
and  "  S'licrin  "  seem  to  throw  several  fair-sized 
fruit.) 

Daily  inspection  is  advised  for  some  days  to 
see  that  fruit  has  set,  or  to  pollinate  for  more, 
after  which,  things  being  satisfactory,  the  frames 
may  be  left  to  look  after  themselves  :  here  I  do 
not  think  that  any  watering  is  needed,  nor  doses 
of  artificials  or  liquid  manure,  though  I  have 
usually  given  a  few  wettings,  followed  by  half  a 


Fig.  75. — cephalotus  follicularis,  as  grown  at  lynwood,  penarth. 


need  not  be  touched,  and  remain  night  and  day 
in  place ;  a  certain  amount  of  light  gets  through 
»nd  the  glass  ds  kept  cool.  With  the  chills  of 
September  and  October,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
lay  on  mats  at  night,  if  fruit  is  still  out.  With 
regard  to  ventilation,  a  quarter  or  eighth  of  an 
inch  at  the  top  suffices  and  needs  no  attention. 
Some  French  writers  recommend  putting  blocks 
to  raise  the  whole  frame  from  the  ground  ;  pos- 
sibly this  is  better  than  allowing  the  hot  air  to 
©scape  (as  from  so-called  "  improved  "  cloches). 
Pollinating  is  simple,  and  necessary  to  ensure 
an  early  crop,  for  though  some  natural  fertili- 
sation often  occurs  it  may  occur  too  late.  There 
seem  to  be  four  sorts  of  flowers — large  and  small, 
both  male  and  female.  I  generally  use  large  male 
and  large  female  flowers,  but  have  no  notes  of 
any  differences  in  the  fruit  where  small  ones  had 
to  be  used ;  perhaps  some  botanist  may  tell  us 
whether  there  is  any  significance  in  the  differ- 
ence in  size.  The  corolla  is  carefully  torn  off  the 
plucked  male  blossom,  and  the  anthers  are  rubbed 
on  the  stigmata.  If  seed  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  that  both  of  the  blossoms  dealt 
with  are  on  the  same  plant ;  it  is  also  advisable 


gallon  or  less  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  superphosphate  each  1  lb. ,  and  sulphate  of 
potash  £  lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water. 

The  period  for  cutting  needs  care  to  observe 
the  signs  of  sufficient  maturity,  namely,  the 
onset  of  discoloration,  the  development  of  the 
well-known  scent  or  bouquet,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  the  condition  of  the  little  tendril 
attached  to  the  stem  near  the  fruit  stalk ;  this 
should  be  withered  off.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  the  nights  get  too  cool,  and  the 
fruits  "sw^at"  with  condensed  moisture,  it  is 
my  plan  to  take  the  whole  plant  with  fruit  at- 
tached into  diry  store,  and  when  the  leaves  and 
stalk  have  withered  bring  the  fruits  indoors  into 
the  warm  to  finish  ripening.  In  storing  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  a  dry  atmosphere — damp  tends  to  the 
attack  of  moulds. 

Lastly,  there  remains  the  saving  of  seed ;  that 
they  should  be  washed  thoroughly,  and  only 
those  that  sink  should  be  preserved  is  well 
known.  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  sinkers 
is  extraordinarily  variable  in  the  different 
fruits,  perhaps  highest  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
fruits,   though  I   generally  make  a  practice  of 


pollinating  with  three  blossoms  when  possible. 
Some  seeds  sink  at  once,  these  I  keep  as  first 
grade ;  others  will  sink  within  an  hour,  and  form 
a  second  grade ;  whilst  a  further  lot  only  drop 
after  several  hours.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong 
French  tradition  that  cucurbitous  seeds  should 
be  kept  for  at  least  one  year  before  sowing,  in 
order  to  produce  more  fertile  plants.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  any  recent  direct  trials 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  worth  of  the  tradi- 
tion, which,  so  far,  I  have  usually  blindly 
followed.     H.  E.  Durham. 


CEPHALOTUS   FOLLICULARIS. 


The  two  photographs. of  this  remarkable  Aus- 
tralian Pitcher  plant  reproduced  in  figs.  75  and 
76  are  sent  by  Mr.  II.  Haddon,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Neale,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  Penarth.  Fig.  75  shows  a 
fine  specimen,  with  large  and  well-developed 
pitchers  and  two  flower-stems,  and  fig.  76  a  pan 
with  four  sturdy  seecllings.  As  so  few  succeed 
in  growing  this  remarkable  plant,  much  less  in 
raising  it  from  seeds,  the  cultural  note  which  Mr. 
Haddon  sends  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  My  Cephalotuses  are  potted  in  small  pots, 
the  largest  plant  being  in  a  three-inch  pot.  The 
compost  consists  of  chopped  Sphagnum^moss, 
crock  dust,  and  a  little  fibrous  loam.  The 
pots  containing  the  plants  are  plunged  in  a  6- 
inch  pan,  keeping  them  well  above  the  rim,  and 
filling  the  space  around  them  with  small  crocks 
over  which,  a  layer  of  Sphagnum  is  placed,  the 
pitchers  resting  on  this  as  they  develop  (see  fig. 
76).  I  never  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry,  and 
they  are  sprayed  over  every  day  until  October. 

"  They  are  grown  in  a  house  with  other  insec- 
tivorous plants,  including  Sanracenias,  Droeeiras, 
and  Pinguicula6,  but  at  the  shadiest  end,  as  they 
do  not  like  full  sunlight,  which  Droseras  and 
Sarracendas  require. 

"To  cause  them  to  set  seed  I  brush  the  flowers 
over  with  a  small  camel-hair  brush.  When  the 
seeds  are  ripe  the  capsules  are  removed  and  the 
seeds  sown  in  the  capsules  a6  they  are,  on  the 
surface  of  thie  pans.  So  managed  the  seeds  ger- 
minate freely,  as  you  saw  by  the  seed  vessel  with 
several  tiny  plants  in  it  whlich  I  sent  you  re- 
cently. To  show  how  this  plant  thrives  here  I 
may  state  that  we  had  only  three  plants  without 
leaves  or  pitchers  eight  years  ago.  Since  then 
we  have  exchanged'  some  for  other  plants,  and 
now  have  45  specimens." 


THE     ROSARY. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Roses  Under.  Glass.— It  is  a  mistake  to  use 
much  fire-heat  during  dull  weather  to  force  Roses, 
for  it  causes  weakly  growth  that  shows  distress 
later  when  the  weather  turns  sunny.  A  better 
plan  is  to  keep  the  temperature  at,  say,  about 
55°  by  day  and  50°  by  night.  Careful  watering 
is  very  necessary ;  tapping  the  pots  to  ascertain 
whether  moisture  is  needed  or  not  is  safer  than 
judging  the  condition  by  a  mere  inspection  of 
the  surface  soil.  Plants  that  were  started  before 
Christmas  will  now,  of  course,  need  much  more 
water  than  those  started  in  February.  The  soil 
should  be  sprinkled  with  a  reliable  fertiliser  occa- 
sionally, and  the  material  lightly  forked  in;  for 
the  more  advanced  plants  in  bud  this  feeding  may 
be  supplemented  by  weak  liquid  manure,  with- 
holding it  as  soon  as  colour  is  seen  in  the  buds. 

I  find  it  very  useful  to  transfer  the  more  for- 
ward plants  showing  colour  to  a  cool  house 
facing  north.  The  flowers  will  develop  most  beau- 
tifully, and  the  plants  may  be  kept  until  they  are 
wanted  for  the  conservatory,  where  they  will  re- 
main in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  Plants 
that  are  less  forward  should  have  their  growths 
trained  out  to  neat  sticks,  with  the  object,  not  of 
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securing  shapely  specimens,  but  to  afford  every 
leaf  as  much  light  as  possible.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bend  a  young  growth  considerably 
in  order  to  give  the  plant  a  symmetrical  appear- 
ance. I  prefer  the  pyramidal  form  for  pot  plants 
rather  than  the  fan  shape.  Mildew  and  insect  foes 
must  be  sedulously  guarded  against  by  using  one 
of  the  safe  and  effective  fumigante.  Red  spider 
is  best  combated  by  forcible  syringing  with 
clear  water,  especially  on  the  under-side  of 
the  foliage,  and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere. 
To  combat  mildew  under  glass  nothing  is  better 
than  to  use  a  good  sulphur  vaporiser,  but  if  the 
grower  guards  against  soft  foliage,  and  is  careful 
in  ventilating,  mildew  should  not  cause  much 
trouble. 

Syringe  the  plants  freely  on  the  mornings  of 
bright  day6  at  about  10  a.m.,  but  do  not  nave 
an  excessively  moist  atmosphere  at  nights  or 
black  spot  disease   will  appear. 

An  up-to-date  Rose-house  should  be  furnished 
with  blind6  so  that  shading  may  be  afforded  on 
bright  days.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to 
very  advanced  plants,  and  especially  to  those  in- 
tended to  furnish  exhibition  blooms  on  a  special 
date.  The  retarding  or  hastening  of  plants  for 
exhibition  calls  for  the  grower's  utmost  skill. 
Years  ago,  when  very  large  plants  were  shown, 
growers  frequently  resorted  to  the  use  of  small 
canvas  tents  in  order  to  retard  their  plants,  and 
the  hint  may  be  helpful  now,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching show  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

Plants  potted  last  October  and  placed  in  cold 
pits  in  January  are  breaking  well.  They  are 
very  useful  for  placing  in  a  cool  house,  for  it  is 
not  wise  to  force  them  much.  I  prefer  growing 
such  plants  on  a  gentle  hotbed  under  glass,  the 
bottom  heat  being  an  admirable  aid  to  root 
action. 

The  planting  out  of  Rises  under  glass  should 
be  done  whenever  opportunity  offers,  selecting  a 
few  of  the  stronger-growing  varieties  from  the 
non-climbing  section  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas. 
Varieties  of  the  type  of  Lady  Hillingdon,  Sun- 
burst, Mmo.  A.  Chatenay  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Stevens  will  soon  cover  a  wall,  or,  if  transferred 
to  large  pots  and  placed  on  benches,  will  quickly 
cover  the  roof  surface  and  provide  quantities  of 
useful  blooms  for  buttonholes  over  a  longer  period 
than  will  the  so-called  ■vigorous  climbing  sorts. 

Cuttings  taken  from  plants  that  have  just 
flowered  will  strike  readily  in  the  propagating 
frame.  Make  the  cutting6  with  two  eyes,  re- 
taining the  top  leaflet,  and  insert  them  around 
the  edge  of  a  5-inch  pot  in  sandy  compost. 

Plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  grown  in  5-inch 
pots  and  cut  back  to  four  or  live  eyes  make 
splendid  decorative  specimens  for  conservatories 
after  they  are  established. 

Blooms  with  long  stems  are  in  great  demand. 
To  obtain  them  plant  out  under  glass  in  well 
trenched  soil.  By  pruning  very  hard  each 
season  long-stemmed  flowers  may  be  obtained. 
Ophelia  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  mo6t  suitable  time  to  plant  is  June, 
using  young  grafted  specimens.  I  mention  this 
now  in  order  that  a  house  may  be  reserved  for 
the  purpose  and  the  soil  prepared  in  advance. 
Experience. 


AMERICAN     NOTE. 


SUNFLOWER  AESTHETIC  GEM. 
Among  the  varieties  of  Helianthus  annuus 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  is  one  called 
Aesthetic  Gem,  which  they  credit  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons.  Having  grown  this  from  Sut- 
ton's seed,  I  find  it  to  be  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  variety,  which  deserves  to  be  de- 
scribed. It  may  receive  the  technical  name  var. 
Veitchii.  It  is  6  to  7  feet  high,  with  a  very 
stout  stem  (diameter  25  mm.),  and  small  lateral 
flowering  bearing  branches  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves ;  that  is  to  say,  a  profusely  branched 
plant  of  cylindrical  outline.     Leaves  very  large 


(largest  a  foot  across),  deeply  dentate.  Disc 
dark;  rays  very  rich  orange,  regularly  and  con- 
spicuously in  two  rows.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  representing  a  new  type  of  branching, 
not  identical  with  that  produced  by  crossing  the 
monocephalous  and  ordinary  long  -  branched 
forms.  Some  of  the  seeds  received  were  black, 
others  reddish  and  speckled,  but  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  plants  produced.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  plants  not  true  to  type  ;  one  with 
leaves  less  dentate,  and  lighten  rays  in  a  single 
row ;  another  identical  with  Sutton's  Earliest  of 
All,  which  with  us  has  not  proved  any  earlier 
than  other  varieties.  The  latter  type  of  plant 
is  probably  heterozygous  for  the  number  of  rows 
of  rays,  as  some  have  one  row,  others  two  rows, 
and  sometimes  both  one  and  two  rows  occur  on 
a  single  plant.  Typical  Earliest  of  All  has  a  few 
heads  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  but  lacks  the 
system  of  lateral  floriferous  branches  so  charac- 
teristic of  Veitchii.  The  branching  of  Sun- 
flowers presents  many  curious  features.  Last 
year  we  obtained  a  form  with  very  long  oblique 
lateral  branches,  and  also  very  long  lower 
laterals,  leaving  the  main  stem  at  right  angles 
a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  on  which  they 
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is  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  evergreens. 
Hence  both  can  be  handled  with  impunity  and 
without  the  risk,  inevitable  later  on,  of  damag- 
ing the  rising  fronds  and  probably  spoiling  th« 
symmetry  of  the  plant  for  the  season.  Further- 
more, after  the  long  winter  rest,  root  action  is 
naturally  more  vigorous,  and  disturbance  in- 
volves much  less  strain  upon  the  plant's  consti- 
tution than  when  the  fronds  are  rising  and 
demanding  all  the  energies  of  the  roots  to  keep 
them  going  without  a  check.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  root  action  is  just  commencing,  but  the 
fronds  take  several  weeks  to  fatten  up,  as  it 
were,  prior  to  rising,  like  giants  refreshed,  to 
display  their  beautiful  forms  in  the  coming 
season.  Examining  one  of  the  deciduous  or  non- 
evergreen  species,  such  as  the  Lady  Fern  (Asp- 
lenium  Filix-foemina),  we  shall  find  a  long-estab- 
lished plant  to  consist  probably  of  five  or  six 
individual  crowns  closely  set  together,  all  but 
one  of  these  having  been  produced  by  lateral  off- 
sets of  an  original  single  crown.  Each  of  these, 
however,  is  practically  an  independent  indi- 
vidual with  its  own  system  of  roots,  and  we  can 
profit  by  this  fact  to  separate  the  mass  by  means 
of  a  blunt  trowel  inserted  between  the  crowns,  so 
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Fig.  76. — cephalotus  follictjlaris,  showing  the  pots  plunged  in  a  pan  of  crocks  and  moss. 

(See  page  182.) 


often  become  prostrate.  These  basal  horizontal 
branches  easily  become  detached  from  the  stem. 
T.  D.   A.   Cockerel!,   Boulder,  Colorado. 


THE     FERNERY. 


SPRING  TREATMENT  OF  BRITISH  FERNS. 
Since  even  as  early  as  February,  in  a  mild 
winter,  our  native  Ferns  begin  to  prepare 
for  summer  by  commencing  root  activity  as  a 
preliminary  to  starting  vigorous  growth  a  few 
weeks  latter,  no  better  time  than  the  present  can 
be  chosen  for  such  operations  as  involve  the  shift- 
ing and  repotting  of  plants,  the  formation  of  new 
rockeries  and  other  stations  for  proper  accom- 
modation of  collections,  and  also  the  division  of 
established  specimens  with  a  view  to  propaga- 
tion. At  present,  all  or  most  of  next  season's 
display  of  frondage  is  snugly  packed  up,  in  the 
case  of  the  large  crown  forming  species,  in  the 
dormant  crowns  which  form  the  only  visible 
siccus  of  existence  of  such  Ferns  as  are  deciduous, 
and    die  entirely   down  in  the  autumn ;   and   it 


as  to  force  them  apart.  If,  however,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  two  crowns  have  been  formed  by 
fission  or  the  development  of  two  centres  of 
growth  in  the  same  crown,  we  must  wait  until 
a  distinct  neck  is  developed  between  them,  and 
then  start  operations  with  a  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife,  prior  to  the  trowel  being  used.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  crowns  are  easily  separated  ; 
in  either  case,  when  separated,  the  distinct  sets 
of  roots  are  clear  enough,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  each  division  as  a  specimen. 
These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
other  crown-forming  Ferns,  such  as  the  Buckler 
Ferns  (Lastrea)  and  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichum), 
all  of  which  lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  separation  propagation,  developing  their 
secondary-  plants  rather  by  lateral  offsets  than 
by  central  fission. 

When  dealing  with  the  Shield  Ferns,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  many  varieties,  especially 
of  P.  angulare,  the  soft  Shield  Fern,  bear  bulbils 
or  young  plants  on  the  fronds,  and  as  this 
often  occurs  on  very  fine  varieties,  it  is  well  to 
search  for  them  when  removing  old  frondage,  and 
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profit  by  the  opportunity  of  propagation  they 
afford.  Detach  the  portion  of  frond  bearing  the 
youngsters,  peg  it  down  on  good  soil,  and  keep 
it  close,  and  as  a  rule  they  will  soon  root  and 
establish  themselves.  Such  Ferns  as  the  Poly- 
podies, which  have  creeping  rootstocks,  can 
be  propagated  'by  means  of  separated  portions 
consisting  of  a  section  of  the  creeping  rootstock, 
with  its  bunch  of  roots  and  a  frond  or  two  (or 
obviously  growing  young  tips,  if  of  the  deciduous 
types),  installed  in  suitable  open  soil,  will 
soon  establish  themselves  as  specimens.  With 
regard  to  this  class  of  Fern,  fine  specimens 
can  only  be  obtained  by  letting  them  alone  when 
well  etablished,  but  with  regard  to  the  larger 
crown-forming  species,  they  benefit  greatly  by 
■being  kept  as  far  as  possible  to  single  crowns 
by  removal,  as  they  appear,  of  the  lateral  off- 
sets, as  above  described.  The  single  crown,  freed 
from  the  competition  of  its  offspring  for  root  and 
air  room,  develops  on  a  far  larger  scale,  and 
6hows  its  varietal  character  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage. With  regard  to  the  class  of  plants,  we 
have  in  view  not  the  common  or  normal  forms, 
but  the  innumerable  far  more  beautiful  varieties 
or  "sports,"  of  which  very  'large  numbers  are 
now  stocked  by  the  trade  growers.  Chas.  T . 
Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


THE  MECHANICS  OF  DIGGING. 


I  have  often  wondered  if  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  digging  in  market  gardens,  private 
gardens,  and  allotments  in  the  spring  ever 
realise  how  much  energy  they  have  to  exert  in 
performing  the  operation.  I  have  asked  men 
who  have  been  digging  for  forty  years  and  more 
in  market  gardens  how  much  ground  they  can 
dig  in  a  day  or  in  a  week,  and  if  they  have  any 
idea  as  to  the  weight  of  soil  they  lift  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  Judging  from  the 
indefinite  and  often  grotesque  replies  to  my  en- 
quiries, it  was  evident  that  very  few  had  ever 
given  the  slightest  thought  to  such  questions, 
and  at  the  best  had  only  very  hazy  notions  on 
the  subject.  For  myself,  I  must  confess  that 
although  I  have  often  done  a  good  day's  dig- 
ging, it  is  only  recently  that  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  analyse  my  labours  and  set  them  down 
in  mathematical  terms.  And  the  results,  as 
given  below,  if  they  are  not  actually  astonish- 
ing, may  be  at  least  interesting  to  those  who  till 
the  soil  with  the  spade  or  the  fork  with  the  object 
of  making  the  earth  "smile  with  plenty." 

Being  of  opinion  that  if  you  want  a  task  done 
properly  it  is  generally  best  to  do  it  yourseW,  I 
decided  to  tabulate  my  own  labours  in  connec- 
tion with  the  digging  of  four  square  poles  or 
rods  (i.e.,  one- fortieth  part  of  an  acre)  of  market 
garden  land.  The  questions  I  had  in  view  may 
be  stated  thus  : — (i)  How  long  would  it  take  to 
dig  four  square  rods  one  "spit"  deep?  (ii)  How 
many  times  I  should  have  to  push  the  spade 
into  the  soil  in  the  process — in  other  words,  how 
many  spits  should  I  have  to  take?  (iii)  What 
would  be  the  actual  weight  of  the  soil  lifted,  not 
reckoning  what  might  fall  off  the  spade?  And  (iv) 
How  much  energy  in  mechanical  "  foot  pounds" 
would  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  task  ? 

It  may  be  advisable  to  state  that  my  soil  is 
not  of  that  terribly  tenacious  character  that 
frightens  a  man  before  he  begins  his  task.  It 
is  of  a  genial,  sandy-loamy  composition  of  good 
depth,  and  is  a  pleasure  to  dig — when  one  is  in 
the  humour  for  physical  exercise. 

The  implement  I  generally  use  is  a  No.  2  steel 
gpade,  weighing  just  1\  lb.,  and  measuring  39J 
inches  over  all,  the  blade  being  Hi  inches  'o  ?g 
and  7i  inches  wide. 

In  many,  if  not  most,  market  gardens,  a  No. 
5  spade  is  generally  used  by  the  workmen,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  man  can  perform  so 
much  work  in  a  given  time  with  such  a  large 
and  heavy  spade  as  he  could  with  a  lighter  one. 


A  large  spade  may  go  a  little  deeper  ioto  the 
soil  when  it  is  honestly  pushed  down  to  its  full 
depth,  and  not  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  but 
the  extra  weight  that  must  be  lifted  at  each  spit 
must  tire  the  worker  sooner  than  if  he  were  to 
use  a  lighter  and  more  handy  spade.  Further- 
more, the  smaller  spade  cuts  the  soil  up  into 
smaller  portions,  and  this  in  itself  must  lead  to 
increased  fertility. 
Now  to  answer  the  queries  propounded   above. 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  time  taken  to  dig  four 
square  poles  (121  square  yards)  of  soil.  This  work 
was  done  at  what  I  may  call  "  day  work  "  rate — 
that  is.  in  such  a  manner  that  if  necessary  I  could 
have  worked  on  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  with  a 
break  of  an  hour  at  half  time.  At  the  end  of 
ninety  minutes  two  poles  had  been  dug,  taking 
rests  when  necessary.  There  weTe  still  two 
more  poles  to  be  dug,  and  I  was  wondering  if 
I  should  maintain  the  same  rate  of  progress.  I 
had  the  impression  that  I  should  not.  How- 
ever, spit  after  spit  was  turned  up  in  the  same 
"day  work"  fashion  as  before,  and  the  four 
poles  were  dug  one  spit  deep  in  exactly  three 
hours. 

Thiis  was  equivalent  to  digging  an  acre  (i.e., 
160  poles)  of  this  particular  kind  of  6oil  in  120 
hours.  Working  eight  hours  per  day,  it  would 
be  possible  to  dig  one  acre  in  fifteen  days,  or 
in  twelve  days  at  ten  hours  per  day.  (Many 
kinds  of  soil  would,  of  course,  take  half  as  long 
again,  or  twice  as  long,  to  dig.) 

(2)  With  a  view  to  finding  how  many  times 
the  spade  was  driven  into  the  soil  during  the 
three  hours'  work,  a  space  of  eight  square  yards 
was  carefully  measured  off,  and  the  number  of 
"spits"  was  counted.  They  came  to  120,  or  an 
average  of  fifteen  to  every  square  yard.  There- 
fore it  was  necessary  to  lift  1,815  spits  in  the 
digging  of  the  four  poles.  This  is  equivalent  to 
digging  72,600  spits  per  acre  (4,840  square  yards). 

(3)  The  actual  weight  lifted  and  turned  over 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  never 
considered  the  matter.  To  ascertain  this,  as  the 
work  proceeded,  I  placecl  four  ordinary  "  spits  " 
of  soil  in  a  box,  not  taking  into  account  what 
had  dropped  into  the  trench.  These  four 
"spits"  were  weighed  after  the  digging  was 
done,  and  came  to  120  lb.,  thus  giving  an  aver- 
age of  30  lb.  weight  to  each  "spit"  of  soil. 
This  means  that  in  digging  four  poles  of  ground  I 
turned  up  1,815  spits,  weighing  54,450  lb.,  equal 
to  24.3  tons  in  three  hours  (i.e.,  an  average  of 
302.5  lb.  per  minute).  Thus  I  had  lifted  over 
eight  tons  of  soil  per  hour,  and  one  of  my  young 
hopefuls  remarked,  sotto  voce,  "  What  a  fool  I 
must  have  been  to  do  so  !  " 

Bringing  these  figures  to  the  unit  of  an  acre, 
they  mean  that  a  worker  would  turn  up  72.600 
spits  of  soil,  weighing  2,178.000  lb.  (or  972  tons), 
in  the  course  of  120  hours'  work  !  At  6d.  per 
hour,  this  works  out  at  a  shade  under  three- 
farthings  per  ton. 

(4)  It  is  now  appropriate  to  consider  the 
amount  of  energy  that  had  to  be  exerted  in  the 
digging.  An  analysis  of  the  process  reveals  five 
distinct  acts  in  digging  each  "spit  "  of  6oil,  viz.  : 
— («)  Lifting  spade,  weighing  7  lb.  ;  (b)  forcing 
same  into  soil,  20  lb.  ;  (c)  levering  up  30  lb.  soil, 
13  lb.  ;  (</)  lifting  30  lb.  soil  1  foot,  30  lb.  ; 
(e)  projecting  and  inverting  same,  say,  30  lb., 
making  a  total  of  100  foot-lbs.  per  spit. 

As  just  over  ten  "spits"  of  soil  were  lifted 
every  minute  on  the  average,  this  is  equivalent 
to  1.000  foot-lbs.  of  energy  exerted  in  the  same 
time;  so  that  during  my  three  hours  of  digging 
four  poles  my  muscles  were  strained  to  the  extent 
of  100  times"  1,815,  or  181,500  lb.,  which  equals 
81  tons  (including,  of  course,  the  24.3  tons  nf 
soil).  The  energy  to  be  expended  upon  digging 
an  acre  of  similar  soil  would  therefore  amount 
to  3,240  tons. 

Taking  the  above  figures  into  consideration, 
who  can  say  now  that  the  labourer  is  not 
"  worthy  of  his  hire,"  even  if  it  is  on  the  grand 
scale  usually  paid  to  gardeners?     J.   W. 


The  Week*  s  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    William    F.    Rowles,    Gardener    to    Major    Hoari,, 
Ellisfield  Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Sweet  Peas. — Take  the  earliest  opportunity 
when  conditions  are  favourable  to  plant  out-of- 
doors  Sweet  Peas  raised  in  pots  or  boxes  last 
autumn.  Disentangle  the  roots  entirely  and 
bury  them  deeply  in  the  ground,  using  a  trowel 
for  planting,  and  surrounding  them  with  fine  soil 
and  leaf-mould.  By  pressing  the  thumbs  and 
fingers  into  the  ball  of  soil  when  this  is  some- 
what dry,  and  by  shaking,  all  the  old  soil  may 
be  removed  without  breaking  a  root.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  plants  are  slow  in  starting,  but 
they  make  up  for  tins  loss  later,  and  are  less 
likely  to  succumb  to  drought  than  when  set  in 
groups  of  four  or  more,  just  as  they  grew  in  the 
pot.  If  the  plants  are  intended  to  be  disbudded 
they  should  not  be  closer  than  1  foot  apart,  but 
half  this  space  will  suffice  for  those  grown  natu- 
rally. It  is  well  to  put  the  stakes,  or  whatever 
form  of  support  is  used,  in  position  at  the  time 
of  planting. 

Planting  Pentstemons  and  Violas. -These 

plants  should  be  sufficiently  hardened  to  be- 
planted  out.  If  intended  to  be  used  for  summer 
bedding  they  should  be  put  dn  temporarily  in 
lines  1  foot  apart,  and  space  in  the  kitchen  garden 
may  be  found  for  this  purpose.  If  the  bed  or 
border  for  the  planting  of  Pentstemons  is  vacant,, 
it  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  if  necessary  en- 
riched with  rotted  manure  and  leaf-mould.  The 
plants  may  be  set  at  12  to  18  inches  apart.  The 
flower-heads  should  be  pinched  off  the  Violas  for 
some  weeks  to  come  unless  they  are  required  to 
flower  now. 

Hardening  Anti  rrh  in  u  ms.— Plants  of 
Antirrhinums  which  were  raised  during  Janu- 
ary and  afterwards  pricked  off  closely  into  boxes 
need  more  space.  The  best  plan  is  to  prepare 
a  bed  of  rich  soil  on  a  hard  bottom  covered  with 
leaves  or  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom-bed. 
Before  planting  sprinkle  the  soil  with  superphos- 
phate. Plant  at  4  to  6  inches  apart.  Take  the 
opportunity  to  eliminate  "rogues"  :  the  colour 
of  the  leaves  is  an  indication  of  the  varieties. 
The  "rogues"  may  be  used  for  mixed  masses  of 
flowers  or  for  planting  in  the  less  important 
quarters  of  the  garden.  Arrange  a  framework 
of  bean-sticks  over  the  beds,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  protected  with  mats  in  severe  weather. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme. 
Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Peaches.  —Thin  the  fruits  finally  when  they 
have  finished  stoning.  Crop  lightly,  and  do  not 
overcrowd  the  trees  with  young  growths.  Disbud- 
ding having  been  done  conjointly  with  thinning, 
superfluous  shoots  should  be  few,  but  where  they 
are  likely  to  crowd  each  other  those  intermediate 
between  the  one  nearest  the  base  and  the  leader 
should  be  pinched  back  and  eventually  removed. 
In  mild  weather  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
60°  at  night,  but  in  cold  weather  be  content 
with  55°.  Endeavour  to  have  the  house  at  a  tem- 
perature of  75°  to  80°  at  closing  time,  with  am 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  syringing  the 
trees  twice  daily  with  tepid  water.  A  little  clear 
soot-water  syringed  over  the  trees  twice  a  week 
will  impart  a  healthy  hue  to  both  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  help  to  ward  off  early  attacks  of  red 
spider.  Late  tree6  are  coming  into  'bloom.  Re- 
move the  worst  placed  and  weaker  flower-buds. 
Keep  the  trees  dry  while  they  are  in  blossom, 
and  pollinate  the  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  with  a  rabbit's  tail.  Damp  the  borders  and 
paths  every  afternoon  at  closing-time  if  the  day- 
has  been  fine. 

Pineapples.— Plants  of  the  variety  Queen 
selected  for  special  treatment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  are  making  Tapid  progress.  Remove 
all  galls  or  small  suckers  from  the  crowns  and  base 
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of  the  fruits,  and  reduce  the  number  of  suckers  on 
each  plant  to  one  or  two.  Examine  each  plant 
carefully  for  watering,  and  when  moisture  is 
necessary  use  sufficient  weak  manure  or  guano 
water  to  moisten  the  whole  ball.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  use  a  considerable  amount  of  fire- 
heat,  but  during  April  75°  on  mild  and  70°  on 
cold  nights  will  suffice  as  minimum  temperatures. 
Guard  against  the  pipes  being  too  hot  when  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  sunny  day,  but  let  the  fires 
be  started  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon,  to 
prevent  a  too  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  after 
Seeing  time.  In  bright  weather — but  in  bright 
weather  only — spray  the  plants  lightly  at  closing 
time.  Watch  carefully  that  the  fermenting 
materials  of  the  bed  do  not  give  a  warmth  of 
more  than  90°. 

Successional  P  I  N  E  8.— Later  plants  are 
growing  freely  :  the  house  should  be  closed  early 
in  the  afternoon  after  well  damping  the  floors 
and  walls  and  lightly  spraying  the  hot-bed.  Let 
the  temperature  decline  gradually  to  65°  at 
10  p.m.  on  cold,  and  75°  on  mild  nights.  Venti- 
late the  houses  carefully,  admitting  air  freely  in 
fine  weather  :  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  a 
light,  movable  shading  material  during  the 
brightest  part  of  the  day.  Certain  varieties  are 
more  susceptible  to  injury  at  the  leaf  from  hot 
sunshine  than  others.  The  watering  of  these  and 
still  later  plants  needs  extreme  care,  for  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  would  result  in  yellow,  un- 
healthy foliage.  Clear  soot  water  given  occa- 
sionally will  improve  the  colour  of  the  foliage. 
Continue  to  plant  suckers  and  pot  on  any  that 
are  well  rooted. 

Cucumbers  —Pinch  the  shoots  of  vigorous 
plants  at  each  joint,  retaining  a  few  extra  shoots 
on  weak  or  overcropped  plants.  The  atmo- 
spheric temperature  at  night  should  be  70°  to 
75°,  and  the  bottom-heat  85°.  with  a  suitable 
increase  by  day.  Cucumbers  grown  on  hot- 
beds in  pits  or  frames  do  not  require  much  feed- 
ing-   

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton    Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Cauliflowers.—  Autumn-raised  Cauliflowers 
should  be  planted  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, choosing  a  sheltered!  position  for  the 
earliest  varieties,  which  will  provide  a  succes- 
sion of  heads  to  late  Broccoli.  Plant  the  main 
batch  in  an  open  situation  in  well-trenched 
ground,  allowing  a  distance  of  2  feet  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows,  and  at  least  2  feet  3  inches 
between  the  rows.  Retain  as  much  soil  as 
possible  on  the  roots,  and  plant  with  a  trowel. 
Small-growing  varieties,  such  as  Early  Forcing, 
may  be  planted  much  closer. 

Winter  Lettuce.— Make  good  any  failures 
by  planting  fresh  from  the  seed-bed.  Plants 
raised  in  February  in  a  cold  frame  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  sheltered  spot  out-of-doors.  Make 
fresh  sowings  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  a 
supply. 

Spring  Cabbages. -Examine  the  Cabbage- 
bed  and  make  good  all  that  have  failed  with 
fresh  plants.  Those  growing  in  pour  soil  should 
be  dressed  with  a  fertiliser,  stirring  it  in  the 
ground  with  a  hoe.  Frequent  hoeings  will  help 
to  promote  a  rapid  growth. 

Planting  Peas  and  Beans.—  P'aarts  raised 
indoors  should  be  transferred  to  the  open  when 
the  ground  is  suitable  for  planting.  Shallow 
trenches  will  afford  a .  little  protection,  but  it 
may  be  necessary  to  stick  Yew  or  Spruce 
branches  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  allowing 
them  to  meet  at  the  top.  These  must  be  re- 
moved each  morning.  Strong  late-  plants  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  earlier  ones  of  in- 
different quality. 

Beetroot.— Make  a  small  sowing  of  Globe 
Beet  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden.  Sow  m 
drills  made  14  inches  apart,  setting  a  few  seeds 
together  at  every  9  inches.  If  early  Beets  of 
long-rooted  varieties  are  required  for  exhibition, 
make  tapering  holes  with  a  crowbar  15  inches 
apart,  2  feet  or  more  deep,  and  3  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  ground  level.  Fill  the  holes 
with  sandv  soil,   and  sow   several  seeds  an   inch 


deep  near  the  centre  of  each  hole.  A  double 
thickness  of  fish-netting  will  afford'  protection 
from  frost  and  birds.  Sutton's  Black  is  a  suit- 
able variety  for  present  sowing,  but  if  this 
variety  is  required  for  winter  supplies  it  should 
not  be  sown  until  the,  middle  of  May. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.    G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcote, 
Eastwell   Park.    Kent. 

Filberts    and    Cobnuts.— The    pruning    of 

Filberts  is  usually  deferred  until  the  cat- 
kins have  dispersed  their  pollen.  The 
Filbert  may  be  trained  as  standards,  half 
standards,  or  open  bushes,  according  to 
the  position  in  which  they  are  planted. 
Bushes  or  dwarf  standards  are  the  most 
suitable  for  gardens,  though  Filberts  are 
best  planted  outside  the  garden  proper,  or  in 
an  orchard,  for  they  thrive  in  poor  situations. 
In  such  positions  tall  standards  are  most 
suitable,  with  dwarf  forms  between  them.  A 
rich  soil  is  not  desirable,  for  it  would  tend  to 
promote  soft  and  gross  growth,  whereas  short, 
growths  are  the  most  fruitful.  A  con- 
venient form  of  training  is  vase  or  goblet  shape. 
Although  it  is  late  for  planting,  v""1?  trees  may 
still  be  set.  if  the  work  can  be  done  at  once. 
Both  the  Cobnut  and  the  Filbert  thrive  in 
poor,  stony  ground,  therefore  they  are  profitable 
to  plant  iii  places  where  trees  requiring  rich  soil 
would  not  thrive.  Kentish  Cob.  Early  Prolific 
Filbert,  and  MerveiUe  de  Bolwilter  are  good 
The  purple-leaved  variety  produces 
useful  nuts  and  handsome  foliage;  it  is 
sufficiently  ornamental  for  the  shrubbery  bonier. 

Son f  the  prunings  will  be  suitable  for  flowi  i 

stakes,  the  others  should  be  burned.  Suckers 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  should  be 
removed  unless  required  for  purposes  of  propa- 
After  the  trees  have  hen  attended  to 
remove  weeds  and  fork  the  soil  lightly  to  make 
the  ground  neat  and  tidy. 

Blackberries.  -  The  Blackberry  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  but  it  does  best  on  a  sunny 
bank.  Do  not  plant  in  dense  shade,  as  in  cold 
Seasons  the  Lushes  would  not  produce  much  fruit. 
Blackberries  may  be  trained  on  a  fence  or  trellis, 
a  method  of  cultivation  that  is  very  suitable.  A 
few  common  Blackberry  bushes  planted  on  the 
outskirts  of  an  orchard,  or  in  a  sunny  corner  of 
an  outside  garden,  will  nearly  always  give  good 
results,    and    training    or    other    attention    is   not 

ny.      Rubus  laciniatus,  the  Paisley  I 

Bramble,  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  growing  on 
a  fence  or:  screen.  Wilson  Junior  bears  large 
fruits,  but  requires  a  very  favourable  season 
to  develop  to  perfection. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to  Lady   Wastage,  Lockinge 

House,    Wantage,   Berkshire. 

Chironia  ixifera.— Cuttings  of  this  useful 
flowering  plant  may  be  rooted  in  a  propagating- 
case  :  they  will  root  the  more  readily  if  the 
cutting-pots  are  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  of  moder- 
ate warmth.  When  rooted,  pot  them  singly  in 
3-inch  pots  and  grow  them  near  to  the  roof- 
glass  in  a  moderately  warm  house.  This  plant 
must  not  be  over-potted,  and  watering  must 
always  be  done  with  care.  Young  plants  should 
be  shifted  into  5-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will 
flower. 

Pot  Roses.— As  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower 
remove  them  to  a  cool  house  and  later  to  a  shel- 
tered position  out-of-doors.  Continue  to  water 
the  roots  with  care,  and  feed  them  with  a 
little  stimulant.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  foliage  free  from  mildew  and  aphis. 
Climbing  varieties  may  be  forced  gently.  The 
pots  being  filled  with  roots  plenty  of  stimu- 
lants will  be  needed.  Admit  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  but  regulate  the  amount  in  accordance 
with  the  weather.  An  occasional  light  dusting 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  will  serve  to  keep  mildew 
in   check. 

Bouvardia.  —  Shift  young  plants  of  Bouvar- 
dia  into  3-inch  pots  when  large  enough  for  trans- 


ferrence.  Pinch  the  shoots  to  obtain  a  bushy 
habit.  Let  growth  develop  slowly,  placing  the 
plants  near  the  roof-glass  in  a  house  of  medium 
temperature,  and  repot  before  the  roots  become 
poit-bound.  To  obtaiin  large  specimens  some  of 
the  plants  may  be  put  in  a  ip.iapa.red  border  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 

Pelargonium. -When  the  flowers  appear  on 
Fancy  Pelargoniums  give  the  roots  plenty  of 
stimulants.  Some  of  the  plants  may  need  stakes, 
which  should  be  as  neat  as  possible,  using  green 
raffia  tope  for  tying.  The  shoots  of  Winter- 
flowering  Pelargoniums  need  pinching  to  induce 
growths  to  develop  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 
These  plants  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a 
cool  house  until  they  are  removed  out-of-doors. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. -Do  not  attempt  to 
unduly  hasten  the  flowering  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
pots,  or  the  flowers  will  be  weak  and  of  little 
decorative  value.  The  roots  need  an  abundance 
of  water  and  stimulants  on  frequent  occasions. 
When  the  flowers  are  developing  shade  the  plants 
from  bright  sunshine. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 
Vanda.  —  The  majority  of  these  plants  are 
growing  freelv,  and  may  receive  more  water  at 
the  roots  than  hitherto.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  V.  tricolor  and  V.  sauvis,  wtach  will 
soon  show  signs  of  flowering.  Top-dress  plants 
that  require  this  attention  with  fresh  Sphagnum- 
moss.  There  will  be  no  necessity  to  disturb  the 
roots.  From  now  onwards  Vandas  and  plants  of 
allied  genera  should  be  shaded  from  strong  sun- 
light,  and  their  surroundings  kept  moist  by 
syringing  between  the  pots  on  two  or  three 
occasions  each  dav.  In  hot,  dry  weather  an 
occasional  light  spraying  overhead  will  prove 
beneficial,  but  it  must  be  done  sufficiently  early 
for  the  foliage  to  dry  before  sunset. 

"Botanical"      ORCHIDS.-Species  fof     Bul- 

bophyllum,  Cirrhoipetalum.  Kr <  Trias, 

Megaclinium,  Microstylis  and  Stelis  may  be 
rrown  in  baskets  or  shallow  pans,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof-rafters  of  the  different  houses. 
They  should  be  attended  bo  r  watering 

and  re  potting.  Some  need  only  a  small  quantity 
of  rooting  material,  and  all  the  weaker-growing 
kinds  should  be  provided    with  ample  drainage. 

Catasetum,  Cycnoches  ano  Mormodes.— 

The  finest  garden  species  of  Catasetum  is  C 
rothii.  and  others  of  merit  are  C.  Christy- 
anum,  C.  Darwin  la  num.  C.  macrocarpum,  and 
C.  fimbriatum.  Cycnoches,  that  are  known 
popularly  as  Swan's-neck  Orchids,  may  be 
grown  with  Catasetums,  the  species  usually 
cultivated  being  C.  chlorochilon  and  C.  penta- 
dactylon.  Mormodes  pardin.i  and  M.  Buccinator 
also  need  the  same  treatment.  During  the 
winter  months  plants  of  these  three  genera  are 
at  rest,  but  growth  will  soon  recommence,  and 
then  the  plants  may  be  re-potted.  Shake  away 
the  old  soil  and  cut*  off  decayed  roots.  Ordinary 
flower-pots  or  pans  furnish  suitable  receptacles, 
and  thev  should  be  filled  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  broken  potsherds  for  drainage.  The  plants 
mav  be  grown  either  on  the  stage  or  suspended 
from  the  roof  rafters.  The  rooting  medium 
should  consist  of  Osnmnda-fibre  cut  into  rather 
fine  portions,  and  a  sprinkline  of  Sphagnum- 
moss.  Press  the  material  firmly  around  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Over  potting  is  harmful, 
therefore  see  that  the  pots  are  i  I  ible  size. 

(how   the  plants  in   the   v  '  .    and  at 

first  only  afford  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  com- 
post  just  moist.  Use  a  thin  shading  during  tic 
early  stages  of  growth,  but  as  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  develop,  more  direct  sunlight  may  be 
allowed.  Catasetums  and  allied  genera  enjoy  a 
generous  treatment,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  complete  their  new  pseudo-bulbs  as  early  as 
possible.  Most  of  these  Orchids  are  deciduous, 
therefore  directly  the  leaves  have  fallen,  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  when  thev 
are  at  rest  withhold  moisture  entirely.  At  the 
resting  period  the  temperature  should  be  50° 
to  55°. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Welling-ton  Street, 
Covent  Garden,   W.C- 

Special     Notice     to     Correspondents-   —    The 

Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  4— 

Scot.    Hort.    Aflgn.    meet.    Roy.    InBt.    (Lecture    by 

Prof.  F.  Keeble,  on  "  Modern  Horticulture.") 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5— 

B.  G.  A.   Executive  meet. 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  6— 

Linnean  Soc.   meet. 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for    the     ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during   the    last    Fifty 
years   at  Greenwich,   45.9°. 
Actual   Temperature  :  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  March  30 
(10  a:m.) ;  Bar.  29.7 ;  temp.  49.0°.  Weather- 
Cloudy. 


SALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MtTNDAY,   WEDNESDAY,  AND   FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Roses  and  Palms, 

at   12,    by    Protheroe    and    Morris,    at    67    and    68, 

Cheapside,   E.C'. 
MONDAY  AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rose    Trees,     Shrubs    and    Perennials,     at    Stevens' 

Rooms,   38,    King  Street,    Covent   Garden,  W.C.,  at 

12.30. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,  at  1,  bv  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  67  and  68, 

Cheapside,    E.C. 

Hollies,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  stock,   at  Paul's 

Nurseries,    High    Beech,    Epping   Forest,    at    12,    by 

Protheroe  and  Morris. 
FRIDAY— 

Orchids,    at  1.   by  Protheroe  and  Morris,   at  67  and 

68.    Cheapside,    E.C. 

Plants    in  pots,    Horse,   Vans,   and  effects,  at  12,   at 

Mid-Kent    Nurseries,  West    Wickham,   by    Protheroe 

and   Morris. 


The     January-February 
The  Late  M.       number     of    Les     Amis 

viviand  Morel.  (jes  Roses  (which  con- 
tinues its  good  work, 
notwithstanding  the  war)  contains  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  late  M. 
Viviand  Morel,  whose  death  we  announced 
several  weeks  ago. 

The  son  of  a  gendarme  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Conliege,  in  the  Jura,  Viviand 
Morel  was1  born  in  the  year  1843,  and 
came  to  Lyons  early  in  life,  remaining 
there,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  the 
time  nf  his  death,  save  for  a  short  time 
when  lie  was  working  as  a  gardener  in 
Paris. 

At  the  age  of  17  he  was  apprenticed  to 
M.  Liabaud,  and  after  his  return  from 
Paris  four  years  later,  Morel  worked  in 
public  gardens  at  Lyons  till  the  year  1873, 
when  his  opportunity  came.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  garden 
at  Villeurbanne  by  M.  Alexis1  Jordan,  a 
botanist,  who  entertained  the  idea  of  con- 
ruting  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  under  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment, and  of  proving  that  vegetable 
species  were  originally  created  with  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  them  at 
the  present  day.  Struck  with  the  apti- 
tude nf  Viviand  Morel,  then  30  years  of 
age.  he  offered  him  the  post  nf  director 
of  these  experiments,  and  the  offer  was 
accepted.  Here  Morel  remained  for  nearly 
30  years,  during  which  time  lie  made  full 
use  nf  the  opportunities  afforded  him  of 
extending  his  theoretical  and  practical1 
knowledge  nf  bntany  and  horticulture. 
His  attainments  in  these  directions  be- 
came more  widely  known  when  he  became 
general    secretary    of    the     Horticultural 


Association  of  Lyons,  and  editor    of    the 
Lyon,  Horticole. 

The  number  of  Les  Amis  des  Roses  that 
announces  his  death  contains,  appro- 
priately enough,  an  interesting  paper 
from  his  pen,  entitled  "  Researches  in  the 
Causes  of  the  Production  of  Varieties  of 
Roses."  The  quaint  and  curious  seems  al- 
ways to  have  interested  him,  and  in  his 
historical  review  of  the  subject  he  gives  in 
detail  many  of  the  sovereign  receipts  for 
effecting  this  object,  which  are  quoted 
with  so  much  confidence  by  old  writers, 
such  as  the  budding  of  the  Rose  on  to 
the  Almond,  Broom,  and  other 
plants,  or  watering  the  soil  with  various 
curiously  composed  pigments  or  liquids. 
In  pursuing  his  subject,  he  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  true  hybrids,  which,  like 
the  cross  between  the  horse  and  ass,  pro- 
ducing the  mule,  are  crosses  between  two 
systematic  species,  and  are  generally 
sterile,  and  cross  breeds,  which  are  the  pro- 
duct of  two  "  races  "  (or  perhaps  we  should 
say  varieties)  of  the  same  species.  These 
abound  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  are  fertile. 

In    his    search    for   some    general   rules 
to   help   the  hybridiser,   he    gives   us    the 
views  of  Van  Mons1,  the  pomologist    and 
rosarian,   who   lived  at  the  beginning   of 
the      nineteenth     century.       This     writer 
thought  he  had  noticed  that,  among  sow- 
ings of  Roses  made  from  year  to  year,  the 
last    sown     flowered    first,   and    gave    the 
largest  number  of  double  flowers.     He  laid 
down  six  rules,  from  which  it  appears  he 
hoped  to    attain    improvement   by   a  pro- 
cess of  successive  sowings,  made  year  after 
year  from  father  to  son,  though  it  might 
be  at  the  expense  of  hardihood.      Morel, 
not     without    justice,     regards    the     ex- 
ponent  of  this   system   as  an  example   <  f 
"  patience  incarnate,"   but  he  agrees  with 
him  so  far  as  to  seek  for  progress  in  new 
varieties  nf    Roses  by  constantly  breeding 
from   the  most    beautiful    flowers.      In    'lis 
own  sowing  Morel   found  that,    contrary 
to  the  views  of  Van  Minis,  he  seldom  sowed 
from  single  or  semi-double  flowers,  though 
he   adds    that  very   beautiful    Roses   have 
often     been     obtained     from     semi-double 
seed-parents.       While    it    is      clear    that 
Morel    was    sensible    of    the  advantage  of 
the  modern  practice  of  artificial  cross  fer- 
tilisation, it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
in  his  own  practice  he  relied  on  the  sow- 
ing  of  vast  quantities   of  seeds,   and  the 
prompt  destruction    of   inferior  varieties. 
He  thought   that    in    size    and   fulness   of 
petals'  the  Rose  may  be  near  the  limit  of 
useful   development,    but  that   the   search 
for  novelties   among  Roses   has   somewhat- 
left   behind    the  stumbling  empiricism   of 
the  past,  and  now  marches  with  a  more  as- 
sured stop  mi  tlie  road  to  progress.    "Let 
us  hope,"  he  concludes,  "that  hybridisers 
will  add  new  marvels  to  the  already  rich 
garland  nf  the  Rose."  Viviand  Morel  died, 
as  he  had  always   lived,   in  harness.      His 
lnss  will  be  felt  by  many  to  whom   he  was 
scarcely  known  in  person,  and  in  his  own 
district,   for  which  he  had  done  so  much. 
it  will  be  particularly  deplored.     Besides 
being  an  horticulturist,  he  was  a  veteran 
of    1870,     an    ardent    patriot,     and    was 


eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  time,  which 
we  trust  may  be  near  at  hand,  when  his 
country  should  emerge  in  triumph  from 
the  ordeal  through  which  she  is  passing. 


Research  in 
^j.        Market 
Gardening.4 


One    of    the     most     in- 
teresting      horticultural 
developments    of  recent 
years    is    the    establish- 
ment, at  Turner's  Hill,  Cheshunt,  of  a  re- 
search station  for  the  investigation  of  pro- 
blems arising  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
ket growing  industry.     The  research   sta- 
tion  owes   its  origin   to   the   initiative   of 
the  Lea  Valley  and  District  Nurserymen's 
and  Growers'  Association,    and    possesses 
laboratories  and  ranges  of  glass-houses  for 
experimental  purposes.     Funds  for  these 
purposes    have    been    subscribed    by    the 
growers    themselves,    by    the    Herts   and 
Essex  County  Councils,   and  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  to  these  funds  were  added 
a  grant  of  £1,300  to  the  capital  account, 
and  a   maintenance  grant  of    some    £600, 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
the    fund     provided  by  the  Development 
Commissioners.     The  first  report  is  of  ne- 
cessity brief,  for  the  laboratories  were  not 
completed  until  last  year  :  nevertheless,  it 
contains  records  of  experiments  which  are 
extremely     interesting.        Tests     of     the 
manurial   value  of  bacterised  peat — made 
with    Tomatos   and    Cucumbers — failed  to 
demonstrate  that  this   substance  has  any 
virtues  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  farm- 
yard manure,  or  that  growers  may  expect 
to  obtain  by  its  use  larger  crops  than  they 
get   by  more  ordinary  means.      Practical 
men  will  be  interested  to  see  the  table  of 
yields  given  by  fifteen  varieties  of  Tomatos 
grown   in  each  of  five  houses.     Fillbasket 
leads  easily  with  an  average  of  101b.  14oz. 
per  plant.     Ailsa  Craig  comes  second,  with 
an  average  of  101b.  2oz.    Kondine  Red  gets 
fourth  place  with  91b.  6oz.  per  plant;  7th 
in  the  list  is  Sunrise,  with  81b.  7oz.,  Comet 
and  Tresco  come  10th  (71b.  i4oz.),  and  the 
yellow-fruited  type  last  with  31b.   14oz. 

The  differences  are  remarkably  great, 
and  doubtless  further  work  will  be  done 
in  the  testing  of  these  varieties. 

The  records  of  yield  of  Cucumbers 
taken  from  the  warmer  and  cooler  ends  of 
four  houses  are  curious  and  interesting. 
In  all  cases  the  slightly  warmer  half 
(nearer  the  boiler),  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  which  was  1°  higher  (by  day  and 
night)  than  in  the  cooler  half  of  the  house, 
shows  a  considerably  lower  yield.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the  opinion 
of  growers  on  the  significance  of  this  fact. 
AH  interested  in  the  progress  of  horti- 
culture will  extend  a  friendly  interest  to 
the  work  of  this  most  recent  of  research 
stations,  and  will  wish  it  a  long  career  of 
usefulness. 

Few  who  have  themselves  achieved  suc- 
cess are  unaware  of  the  fact  that,  with 
fuller  knowledge,  their  success  would  have 
been  greater,  and  we,  for  our  part,  think 
that  in  thus  founding  a  station  for  experi- 
ment the  market  growers  have  shown  a 
wisdom  which  is  asi  rare  as  it  is  commend- 
able. 


'  First  Annual  Report  (1915)  nf  the  Experimental  and 
Research  station.  Nursery  and  Market  Garden  Industries 
Development  Society,  Limited. 
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Smaller  Orchid  Groups  at  the  Chelsea 
Show.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Commit- 
tee on  Tuesday  last,  th»  Chairman  (Mr.  J. 
Gurkev  Fowlkr)  asked  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers as  to  the  extent  of  the  Orchid  exhibit*  it 
was  desirable  to  stage  at  the  Chelsea  Show  this 
year.  The  difficulties  of  labour  and  carriage, 
and  other  considerations  consequent  on  the  war, 
he  thought  rendered  some  modification  of  the 
arrangements  of  former  years  necessary.  Sir 
Jkremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  said  that  while  suffi- 
cient should  be  done  to  make  a  good  show,  some 
reduction  in  the  size  of  groups  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. Other  members  expressed  their  con- 
currence, and  it  was  decided  that  the  size  of 
.  groups  should  be  limited  to  a  frontage  of  20  feet 
and  an  area  of  120  square  feet.  Mr.  Fowler  also 
referred  to  the  note  in  the  Hardeners'  t'h roniclc 
of  March  18,  relating  to  a  proposed  sale  of 
Orchid-s  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  funds,  and 
said  that  he  had  received  some  communications 
on  the  subject. 

Damage  by  Storm  at  Kew.—  During  the 
exceptional  storm  of  Tuesda\  lasi  a  large  Cedar 
was  blown  down  at  Kew  Gardens  and  completely 
destroyed  the  Tempi'  of  the  Sun.  Besides  other 
damage,  the  la.-t  of  the  ancient  Elms  known  as 
the   Seven   Sisters  was   uprooted   by  the  wind. 

Appointment. -Mr.  R.  O.  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  gardening  staff  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  .State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Kew-,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Trinidad. 

Economy    in    the    Edinburgh    Parks.— At 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Coun- 
cil, a  report  from  the  Parks'  Committee  relating 
to  the  remit  in  connection  with  the  report  by 
the  City  Chamberlain  on  the  question  of 
economy  was  submitted  and  approved.  The  re- 
port was  to  the  effort  that  expenditure  for  fur- 
nishings and  wages  should  be  reduced  ;  that  the 
Waverley  Gardens  (above  the  Waverley  Market) 
te  only  opened  in  summer  on  condition  that 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  £62,  or  thereby  ; 
that  all  the  public  bowling  greens  be  opened 
as  usual,  but  that  the  charges  be  increased;  that 
charges  be  made  for  football  pitches;  and  that 
the  charges  for  golf  be  increased. 

The     U.S.A.     Carnation     Society. —  The 

Perpetual-flowering  ( '(nii.it  on  Society  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  the  occasion  of  the  Spring  Show, 
tabled  congratulations  in  Hie  American  Carna- 
tion Society,  which  is  celebrating  its  25th  anni- 
versary with  a  show  and  conference  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  city  in  which  the  American  Society 
was  founded. 

Danes    for    Farm   Work.— The  President  of 

the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  is  in- 
formed that  the  Central  Labour  Exchange  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  prepared  to 
try  and  obtain  Danish  labour  for  work  on  farms 
in  England  and  Wales  which  arc  outside  the 
prohibited  areas,  provided  the  Department  are 
assured  that  engagements  for  not  less  than  twelve 
months  can  be  guaranteed  and  that  the  third- 
class  travelling  expenses  of  the  men  from  Den- 
mai-K  will  be  advanced  by  the  farmers  on  the 
understanding  that  such  advances  may  be  re- 
couped by  deductions  from  the  wages.  The 
men  would  consist  mainly  of  young  single  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  who  have  had 
practical  agricultural  experience,  especially  in 
dairy  farming,  and  who  have  taken  a  short 
course  at  a  farm  school.  They  would  require 
to  be  lodged  and  boarded  under  reasonably  com- 
fortable conditions,  and  would  have  to  be  paid 
the  current  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  farm 
workers.  Farmers  who  desire  to  obtain  Danish 
labour  under  these  conditions  should  apply  before 
the  end  of  March  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
S.W.,  stating  the  number  of  men  they  would 
engage  and  the  wages  offered,  and  giving  an 
undertaking  that   they  will  advance   the  travel- 


ling expenses  of  the  men,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility,   would  not  exceed  £3. 

The     Belgian     Grape    Trade.— Last 

February  the  Belgian  Grape  growers  had  to  sell 
their  produce  to  the  Germans  at  4^d.  to  9d.  a 
pound,  according  to  quality,  and  quite  recently 
the  Germans  were  offering  Belgian  hothouse 
Grapes  in  Holland  at  4d    a  pound. 

■T  Sale   at    Messrs.   W.    Bull  and  Sons.— 

From  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  who  con- 


briskly  bidden  for ;  the  numbers  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine  from  1864  to  1902  realised  six  guineas. 

War  Items. -Second-Lieutenant  James  H. 
G.  Borland,  of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry,  son 
of  Provost  Borland,  seedsman,  Irvine,  and  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  business,  has  been 
wounded  in  France,  and  is  in  hospital. 

PATROGENESis.-Under  this  title  a  very  in- 
teresting case  of  inheritance  is  described  by 
G.  NT.  Collins  and  J.  H.  Kempton  in  the  current 


FlG.    77. — sophro-cattleya  rex.  ORCHrDHDaST  variety. 
(Awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  on  Tuesday  last.    See  p.  190.) 


ducted  the  sale  at  this  nursery  on  the  21st  ult. 
and  following  days,  we  learn  that  the  sale  proved 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  Palms  sold  especially 
well,  a  single  specimen  of  Kentia  Forsteriana 
fetching  the  high  price  of  £14,  and  a  fine  Chama- 
erops  humilis  five  and  a  half  guineas.  The 
Amaryllids  for  which  the  firm  was  noted  also 
sold  well ;  many  were  put  up  in  lots  of  six  named 
varieties,  and  they  averaged  over  £2  10s.  eaoh 
lot.  One  especially  meritorious  lot  was  sold  for 
eleven  guineas.     Books,    chiefly   unbound,   were 


number  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity  (March, 
1916).  A  cross  was  made  between  Tripsacum 
dot  \  loides  and  Euchlaena  mexicana,  or  "  veo- 
sinte,"  both  members  of  the  Maydeae,  though 
rather  Widely  separated.  The  differences  are 
well  marked :  Tripsacum  being  a  perennial 
with  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  in  the 
same  inflorescence,  and  with  but  one  to  three 
erect  branches  in  the  terminal  inflorescence, 
while  Euchlaena  is  an  annual  with  staminate  and 
pistfilllate  flowers  in  different  inflorescences,  and 
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with  8-20  drooping  branches  in  the  terminal  in- 
florescence. Tripsacum,  -was  used  as  the  female 
parent,  and  four  seeds  were  obtained,  of  which 
one  germinated.  To  make  certain  that  it  was  not 
a  stray,  it  was  dug  up,  and  found  to  be  growing 
from  "an  unmistakable  Tripsacum  seed."  It 
developed  subsequently  into  a  normal  Euchlaena 
plant,  and  showed  no  trace  of  its  Tripsacum 
mother.  It  produced  seeds  by  self  -pollination, 
as  well  as  when  pollinated  with  Euchlaena  and 
Maize,  and  in  no  case  did  its  progeny  show  any 
Tripsacum,  characters.  It  had  not  been  found 
possible  to  repeat  the  original  cross  when  the  ac- 
count was  written,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  Tripsacum  and  Euchlaena  into  flower  at 
the  same  time.  When  pollinated  by  Maize,  how- 
ever, Tripsacum  set  viable  seed,  which  all  de- 
veloped into  apparently  pure  Tripsacum  plants. 
The  Maize  pollen  appears  to  be  capable 
of  inducing  parthenogenesis  in  Tripsacum,  a 
state  of  things  comparable  with  what  is 
known  to  occur  in  certain  Orchid  crosses. 
The  Tripsacum  X  Euchlaena  hybrid  can- 
not, however,  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  since  it  was  purely  paternal  in  all  of 
its  many  characters,  and  without  any  trace  of  its 
seed  parent.  The  most  plausible  explanation  would 
aippear  to  be  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Tripsacum 
ovum  degenerated,  and  that  the  so-called  hybrid 
arose  from  the  nucleus  brought  in  by  the  pollen 
cell.  It  recalls  a  case  of  similar  nature  recorded 
by  Millaedet  in  Strawberries  many  years  ago, 
where  the  offspring  were  stated  to  be  purely 
paternal.  The  phenomenon  is  evidently  rare, 
and  the  result  of  further  experiments  by  the 
authors  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

Poisoning   from   Daffodil   BuLBS.-At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  a  com- 
munication was  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  M'Nab  on 
a  case  of  poisoning  from  Daffodil  bulbs. 
Poisonous  symptoms  had  followed  partaking  of 
soup  and  afterwards  of  stew  containing  what  were 
supposed  to  be  sliced  Onions,  but  which  proved  to 
be  bulbs  of  Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus.  The  bulbs 
had  been  stored-  in  the  same  house  as  the 
Onions,  and  had  been  taken  by  mistake. 
Similar  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  recorded 
and  traced  to  the  alkaloid  pseudo-narcissine. 


added  to  give  the  compost  a  free  drainage,  as 
the  actual  parts  are  governed  by  the 
richness  and  texture  of  the  loam.  All 
Dianthi  abhor  leaf-mould.  As  for  spraying 
plants  twice  upon  bright  days  in  March,  this 
would  only  make  the  already  soft  growth  softer 
and  invite'  disease.  These  instructions  are  more 
suited  for  midsummer.  The  only  value  in 
spraying  Carnations  is  to  keep  them  free  from 
insect  pests,  and  at  all  times  a  high  pressure 
and  exceedingly  fine  spray  is  important  for  this 
purpose.  Light  and  air  are  two  essential  factors 
at  the  present  season  to  build  up  a  short-jointed, 
robust  plant.      Market  Grower. 

Market  Grower's  assertion  that  Carnations 

abhor  leaf-soil  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  gar- 
deners. I  have  grown  Carnations  successfully 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  never  do  I  remember 
preparing  soil,  either  for  inserting  the  cuttings 
or  for  potting  up  the  plants  at  any  stage,  with- 
out including  leaf-soil.  I  have  purchased  plants 
from  time  to  time  from  Carnation  growers  of 
repute,  and.  this  has  given  me  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  compare  my  own  plants  with  those  of 
the  specialists,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  my 
plants  have  always  compared  most  favourably 
with  those  I  have  purchased.     I  have  been  shy 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Brussels  Sprouts.-I  am  certainly  at  one 
with  your  correspondent  Practical  as  to  the 
value  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  For  a  continuous 
supply,  however,  I  strongly  advocate  two  or 
three  sowings  at  least  during  March  and  April ; 
many  also  recommend  autumn  sowing,  but  I  do 
not  favour  this  practice.  I  must  differ  from 
Prartical  in  the  varieties  recommended.  The  one 
held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  country  by 
all  who  have  grown  it  is  Dwarf  Gem.  A  small 
to  medium-sized  sprout,  wonderfully  firm,  and, 
what  I  have  always  foundi  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, the  stock  is  thoroughly  fixed.  E.  Beckett. 
V.M.H. 

Perpetual- flowering     Carnations.— Mr. 

Harriss,  in  his  instructions  upon  growing  Pit 
petual- flowering  Carnations,  in  your  issue  of 
March  11,  advocates  methods  contrary  to  those 
practised  by  the  leading  commercial  growers. 
He  advises,  when  potting  the  plants  into  5in. 
pots,  to  use  "a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  natu- 
rally decayed  leaf-soil,  a  little  soot,  and  coarse 
sand,"  and  goes  on  to  advise  the  plants  being 
kept,  close  for  a  few  days,  and  sprayed  witli 
rain-water  twice  daily  during  bright  weather. 
Commercial  Carnation  growers  throughout  the 
world  advocate  for  semi-final  and'  final  pot- 
ting or  benching,  as  the  case  may  be, 
horse  manure  for  heavy  soil,  and  cow 
manure  for  light  soil;  mortar  rubble  for  medium 
soil,  lime  for  heavy  soil,  and  pulverised  chalk  for 
light  sandy  soil.  Wood  ashes  or  ashes  from 
garden  or  nursery  refuse  are  most  valuable 
additions,   while   only  sufficient   sand   should   be 


excessive  dampness  is  their  greatest  enemy,  and 
probably  they  would  be  difficult  to  winter  outside 
in  wet  and  heavy  soils.  F.  C.  Puddle,  Scamps- 
ton  Hall  Gardens,  Rillington,  Yorks. 

Lime-washing  Experiments.— The  result  of 
the  trials  by  Southern,  Grower,  p.  174,  on  the 
use  of  various  lime  experiments,  bears  out  my 
experience  that  pure  lime  of  the  Buxton  type  is 
the  most  effective  and  lasting  spray.  Put  on  in 
April  just  before  the  blooms  open,  it  will  adhere 
to  the  trees  until  the  autumn,  even  if  the  weather 
is  slightly  showery  at  the  time  of  spraying.  This 
spraying  effectively  cleanses  the  trees  of  moss 
and  "lichen,  but  does  not  prevent  an  attack  of 
aphis,  especially  the  purple  form.  Trees  that 
are  annually  or'bienmally  sprayed  with  lime  are 
not  generally  affected  with  other  insect  pests. 
The  lime,  too,  does  much  good  to  soils  that  are 
deficient  in  lime.  Many  hesitate  to  use  lime 
when  the  flower  buds  are  ready  to  open,  but  they 
need  not  be  afraid.  Some  trees  I  sprayed  when 
in  full  bloom  carried  the  lime  in  the  eye  of  the 
apples  until  they  were  gathered.  Never  did  I 
see  a  heavier  crop  of  Damsons— the  Merryweather 

than  last  season  on  some  trees  sprayed   with 

pure  lime  when  in  full  blossom.     The  ordinary 
lime   made   from    soft   stone    or    chalk    will    not 
adhere  sufficiently.     E.  M. 

Noseoay    Pelargoniums. -I    am    <luite  3 

THE     PAPER     COMMISSION.        accordance    with    your    correspondent,     R.     P. 

Brotherston,  page  176,  in  .thinking  that  very  tew 

IMPORTANT    7?F<ZTJ?rrTm7V<Z  of    the   present   generation   of   young    gardeners 

imrUKlAN  1     K&S  1 K1L.  1  IUN!>.  have  ev£  geen  a  Nosegay  Pelargonium.  Still,  the 

OWING  to  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  members  of  this  section  were  exceedingly  popular 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  importation  in  my  voung  days,  and  in  some  catalogues  which 
into  this  country  of  paper  and  paper-  I  have"before  me— 1866  to  1870— a  great  number 
making  materials  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  of  varieties  are  offered.  Nearly  all  the  vane- 
supply  of  paper,  calling  for  the  most  rigid  ties  were  employed  for  summer  bedding, 
economy.  most  of  them,  particularly  the  two  mentioned  by 
Publishers  have  been  forced  to  use  far  more  your  correspondent— Stella  and  Rival  Nosegay- 
paper  than  is  needful  bv  the  practice  of  dis-  being  remarkable  for  their  extreme  floriferous- 
tributing  copies  of  their  papers  "  on  sale  or  ness.  Other  classes  of  Pelargoniums  that  attained 
return."  The  waste  in  this  manner  must  be  the  height  of  their  popularity  about  the  years 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  we  ask.  therefore,  named  were  the  Tricolor,  Golden  Bronze,  and 
all  readers  of  the  -Gardeners'  Chronicle"  who  variegated  leaved.  A  notable  feature  of  these, 
desire  to  have  copies  supplied  to  them  each  week  particularly  the  Tricolors,  was  the  high  prices 
(and  are  not  already  receiving  them  direct  from  charged  for  many  of  the  newer  f°rm^-  *OT 
the  office)  to  give  their  local  newsagent  a  definite  instance,  in  the  catalogue  of  E.  G.  -"  en- 
order  to  this  effect.  derson   and   Sons.   Wellington   Road,    bt.    John  s 

Wood     (the     site     of     which     now     forms     the 

practice    portion    of    Lord's    Cricket     Ground), 

ORDER    FOR    NEWSAGENTS  the   following   prices   are    to   be  found   for  new 

iVfc>ro/iL»£.iV/J.  var;eties  :-Edwina  Fitzpatrick,  2  guineas  ;  Lucy 

To  Mr  Grieve,     3     guineas;     Sophia     Dumaresque,     2 

guineas;   Spanish    Beauty,    2     guineas;    Sophia 

Cussack,    2    guineas ;    Countess    of  Tyrconnel,   Z 

D,           ,  ,.        '"    "'         „"', ."' suineas;    and    others   ranging    in    price   from   15 

ealhZeJk               '" e  ""     Gardener> 'Chronicle  "  gg££   £    a    guinea   arfd   |   half.     These    Tri- 

eacn  nee*.  ^^  ^^  ^  theij,  day  largely  g,Wn  as  speci- 

Name men  plants,  as  also  were  the  Golden  Bronze,  the 

.  ,  ,  new  varieties  of  which  realised  from  half-a-guinea 

AMress to  one   gUinea.     These    last  held   their  own  as 

bedding  plants  better  than  the  Tricolors,  which 

were  of  too  delicate  a  constitution,  and  too  ex- 

^m^m^^^m^^^^^^^^m^^m^^^^^^^  pensive  to  be  generally  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  most  popular  variety  was  Mrs.   Pollock,  and 

of  including  manures  of  any  kind  with  the  soil  it  may  still  occasionally  he  met  with,  while  some 

for   potting   up   plants   in    their   early    stages     of  of   the   Golden    Bronzes  are  grown   to  a   limited 

growth,  and  I   believe  that  more  fa'ilures  result  extent.      The     double-flowered    Ivy-leaved   vane- 

from   this  practice   than   from  any  other   cause;  ties    were   in   those   days    unknown,     while    the 

a  richer  compost  for  the  final  potting  is  necessary  double    Zonals    were    too    coarse    for    bedding, 

in  almost  all  oases  for  Carnations.  We  use  W.  T. 
well  seasoned  horse  manure,  and,  in  addition  to 
a  little  sand,  brick  rubble  and  wood  ashes.  In 
regard  to  spraying,  Market  Grower  says  the  only 
value  attached  to  this  is  that  it  keeps  the  plants 
free  from  insect  pests.  Surely  this  is  sufficient 
justification  for  the  practice.     E.   Harriss. 

Hardiness  of  Primula  malacoides  (see 
pp.  119,  135). — I  am  sending  you  a  few  flowers 
and  leaves  of  Primula  malacoides  as  a  proof  of 
its  hardiness.  They  are  taken  from  plants  grow- 
ing on  an  exposed  but  well-drained  position  in 
the  rock-garden  here,  the  only  protection 
afforded  them  being  sheets  of  glass  mounted  on 
wires  to  keep  off  excessive  moisture.  They  have 
withstood  17°  of  frost,  also  the  recent  severe 
weather,  when  for  a  month  the  maximum  tem- 
perature has  not  exceeded  40° ;  in  fact, 
they  have  been  in  flower  all  the  winter.  I 
think  this  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  hardiness, 
but,  in  common  with  many  of  the  best  Alpines. 


The  Ancient  Use  of  Limestone  (see  p. 
179). — I  can  mention  another  cap  of  mountain 
limestone  in  the  same  county  as  that  described  i 
by  Mr.  Haro'd  Evans.  In  the  south-western 
corner  of  Brecknock,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  River  Tawe,  is  an 
elevated  plateau,  known  locally  as  the  Cribbarth 
Mountain,  but  given  in  one  of  my  maps  as  C'apel 
Cellwen.  '  I  visited  this  in  1885,  hunting  for 
Asplenium  viride,  and  found  it  fairly  plentiful 
in  the  crevices  of  an  outcrop  of  mountain  lime- 
stone. This  is  one  of  the  few  most  southerly 
habitats  for  this  Alpine  species,  and  eleven  other 
species  of  British  Ferns  occur  within  a  short 
radius  of  it.  The  strata  of  limestone  were  per- 
pendicular  and  very  much  shattered.  Water  or, 
weather-worn  blocks  of  the  same  formation  lay 
on  the  surface  not  far  off,  together  with  blocks 
of  white  quartz  and  old  red  sandstone.  The 
outcrop  of  mountain  or  magnesian  limestone  had  : 
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been  quarried  for  many  years,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  one  of  the  industries  of  the  village  of 
Ystradgynlais,  a  little  way  down  the  valley.  The 
trolleys,  when  loaded  with  it,  were  lowered  to 
the  valley  on  rails  by  means  of  a  windlass  and 
cable,  and  when  gravitation  could  take  them  no 
farther,  the  limestone  was  put  in  boats  on  the 
Tawe,  here  canalised.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
limestone  was  much  broken  in  the  process  of 
quarrying,  owing  to  its  shattered  condition  in 
the  natural  state,  and  further  broken  by  means 
of  hammers.  The  industry  had  fallen  into  decay 
by  the  date  above  mentioned,  and  whether  it 
has  been  revived  since  I  cannot  say.  Possibly 
the  burning  and  grinding  of  chalk  in  other  dis- 
tricts may  have  proved  too  keen  in  competition 
for  this  old  industry.     /.  F. 

Effects  of  the  Storm  at  Aldenham.— 

The  scene  of  devastation  here  after  the  blizzard 
of  Tuesday  last  is  something  unique  in  our  ex- 
perience. Probably  the  most  serious  damage  we 
have  sustained  at  Aldenham  has  been  to  the  fine 
old  avenue  of  stately  Elms  which  lies  directly 
•in  front  of  the  house.  It  has  taken  generations 
to  produce  these  magnificent  specimens,  yet  a 
few  hours  of  raging  wind  has  left  them  maimed 
and  disfigured.  Some  of  the  strongest  boughs 
have  been  broken  like  match  wood ;  in  other 
pases  the  trunks  have  been  snapped  off  about 
12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  others  again  have 
been  torn  up  by  the  root.  A  most  picturesque 
tree  on  the  estate,  a  grand  old  Horse  Chestnut, 
conspicuous  for  its  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
form,  has  been  battered  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Of  the.  damage  done  to  the  smaller  trees 
and  shrubs,  what  with  severed  stems  and  smashed 
stakes,  it  is  almost  incalculable.  Established 
trees  of  Cedrus  atlantica,  20  feet  to  30  feet  in 
height,  are  blown  over,  trees  of  the  same  height 
as  Oupressus  erecta  viridis,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  other  valuable  trees  which  were  thought 
to  be  wind-proof,  are  now  lying  on  the 
ground — many  absolutely  ruined.  This  only  con- 
cerns ourselves,  but  I  hear  of  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
which  are  uprooted  and  battered  to  pieces.  The 
storm  has  worked  havoc  upon  the  fruit  trees, 
and  some  of  our  Damsons  and  Apples  have  had 
the  principal  boughs  torn  from  them,  only 
leaving  great  white  open  cavities  to  indicate 
where  they  once  grew.  The  damage,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  confined  to  tree  life,  but  has 
manifested  itself  in  many  other  ways.  Glass 
lights  were  swept  off  frames,  pits  and  houses, 
and  tossed  in  the  air  like  shuttlecocks.  Much 
protecting  material  which  was  covering  fruit 
walls  was  torn  to  shreds,  nnd  is  now  useless. 
E.  Beckett.  Y.M.H..  Aldenham  House  Gardens'. 
Ehtree,  Herts. 

Early  Saxifrages  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire.—It  may  interest  readers  who  value  the 
early  Saxifrages  in  different  localities  to  men- 
tion that  the  following  sorts  were  in  bloom  or 
just  over  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Robinson- 
Douglas,  at  Orchardton,  Castle-Douglas,  on 
March  17.  The  garden  is  very  favourably 
situated,  close  to  an  arm  of  the  Sol  way,  and  is 
one  of  the  favoured  spots  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Tlie  Saxifrages  were  : — apiculata.  apiculata 
alba,  Boydii,  Boydii  alba,  Borisii,  Burseriana, 
Burseriana  Gloria.  Elizabethae,  Faldonside, 
Irvingii,  Paulinae,  Petraschii,  porophylla. 
Rocheliana.  Stribruyi,  thessalica.  lilacina.  and 
retusa.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  record,  con- 
sidering the  long  spell  of  cold  weather  which  had 
prevailed  for  many  weeks.  There  has,  however, 
been  hardly  any  snow  here.     St.  Cuthbttrt's. 

Gardeners    and    Experiments.— Mi.    Wm. 

Taylor  (see  p.  178)  puts  the  case  for  the  private 
gardener  with  his  customary  lucidity  and  fair- 
ness. The  gardener  dares  not  risk  failures,  so  he 
wisely  treads  the  familiar  path,  unless,  as  only 
too  rarely  happens,  he  is  accompanied  by  his 
employer,  when  he  may  safely  seek  the  goal  by 
the  less  frequented  ways.  But  when  the  aver- 
age gardener,  of  whom  Mr.  Taylor  speaks,  does 
experiment,  I  do  not  agree  that  he  is  more  prone 
to  form  wrong  conclusions  than  anyone  else. 
The  gardener  with  am  inquiring  mind  (and  it  is 
only  such  that  will  trouble  to  experiment)  is 
careful  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  before  coming 
to  -a  decision.  It,  is  true  that-  a  practice  which 
is  justified  in  one  cose   may    not  be  successful 


in  another.  But  this  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  cultural  experiments  of  scientists.  After 
all,  what  can  any  oultural  experiments  prove,  but 
that  a  certain  treatment  was  found  to  be  suc- 
cessful? No  two  6oils  are  precisely  alike,  and  if 
the  best  is   to  be  got   from  the   ground   it   must 

toe  studied  and  hvunouired.   A.   C.  Bar/let  t. 

"Principles     of     Plant    Teratology."— 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  reviewer's  estimate 
of  my  work,  but  cannot  agree  with  all  his 
criticisms.  Regarding  the  matter  as  he  does 
from  a  totally  different  standpoint,  it  must  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  one  assumed  by  me. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had  no  intention  of  expound- 
ing my  "principles"  along  the  out-and-out 
scientific  lines  so  dear  to  the  mind  of  the  modern 
orthodox  botanist ;  that  field  I  conceiv?  to  be 
too  narrow  and  limited  for  such  a  purpose.  I 
write  expressly  (p.  8)  :  "  The  title  of  this  work 
indicates,  in  fact,  a.  desire  to  give  both  a  scien- 
tific and  a  philosophic  treatment  to  the  subject." 
With  the  aid  of  the  broader  philosophic  \ 
is  easy  to  see  the  necessity  for  postulating  what 
I  have  termed  "  a  regulative  vital  force,"  over 
and  above  the  chemical  and  physical  forces,  in 
order  to  adequately  explain  the  phenomena  dealt 
with.  I  quite  agree  with  the  reviewer  that 
"we."  i.e.,  the  out-and-out  scientists,  "know 
nothing     at     all     about     any    '  regulative    vital 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

March  28.— It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
fortnightly  meetings  continue  to  attract  numer- 
ous exhibits  and  good  attendances.  On  Tuesday- 
last  the  Hall  was  fairly  well  filled  with  groups 
of  Orchids,  Roses,  Carnations,  Daffodils,  Hya- 
cinths, hardy  flowers  (including  Alpines),  Feins 
and  other  subjects. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  bwo 
First-class  Certificates  and  three  Awards  of  Merit 
to  novelties,  and  four  Medals  to  collections. 

The  Floral  Committee  'recommended  three 
Aw-ards  of  Merit  to  new  plants,  and  twenty 
Medals  for  groups. 

Two  varieties  of  Daffodils  were  recommended 
by  the  Narcissus  Committee  for  award,  and 
this  commititeo  allso  awarded  two  Medals  for 
groups. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no. 
award  of  any  kind. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present!  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  C.  E. 
Shea.  J.  Dkkso,,.  YV.  Bain,  J.  Heal,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  .1.  YV.  Moorman,  G.  Harrow,  .1.  W. 
Ban-,  John  Green,  YV.  Howe,  YV.  H.  Page,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  T.  Stevenson,  J.  Jennings,  R.  C.  Nevill, 


Fig.  78. — saxifraga  sundermannii  ;  flowers  white. 
(R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit,  March  28.   1916.) 


force.'  "  I  state  expressly  on  p.  10  :  "  The  whole 
problem  (of  the  existence  of  a  vital  force)  is  out- 
side the  true  domain  of  physical  science,  and 
cannot  be  solved  by  its  method."  If  the  re- 
viewer were  ahle  to  appreciate  the  broader  philo- 
sopliic  attitude,  he  would  see  that  I  used  the 
terms  "fortuitous"  and  "haphazard,"  as 
opposed  to  "purposive"  and  "regulative"; 
and  he  would  also  see  (for  it  is  quite 
obvious  to  me)  that  the  action  of  chemi- 
cal and  physical  energies  must  be  fortuitous 
and  haphazard  unless  they  are  guided  and  con- 
trolled (as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  for  one,  holds  that 
they  must  be,  in  a  living  organism),  by  life. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  me  to  follow  the  orthodox  scientific  lines  of 
treatment,  which  the  reviewer  is  so  eager  to  lay 
down  as  the  standard  we  should  all  follow  :  that 
method,  to  my  mind,  is  incapable  of  explaining 
the  facts.  Lf  I  am  to  be  regarded  as  the 
"apostle  of  Celakovsky "  (!),  I  should  like  to 
see  his  name  6pelt  correctly,  i.e.,  with  a  "y" 
instead  of  an  "i"!  The  sporangium  cannot 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  category, 
for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  capable  under 
certain  conditions  of  becoming  transformed  into 
leaf-tissue.  The  reviewer  states  that  I  have  the 
courage  of  my  convictions.  I  regret  the  inability 
to  say  as  much  for  him.  For  he  is  too  shy  ap- 
parently to  disclose  even  a  letter  of  his  name. 
W.   C.    Worsdell. 


A.  Turner,  C.  Dixon,  W  Cowley,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  YV.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  G. 
Paul.  W.  A.  Bilney,  E.  A.  Bowles,  YV.  B.  Gran- 
field,  R.   C.  Notcutt,  and  James  Hudson. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Primula  OrispU. — A  seedling  of  Primula 
Juliae.  The  flowers  have  stalks  about  li  inch 
long,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  dwarf.  The 
leaves  are  not  reniform,  as  in  J.  Juliae,  nor 
so  smooth  as  in  that  species,  but  more  like  small 
foliage  of  P.  vulgaris.  The  petals  ore  rosy- 
purple,  and  there  is  a  well  defined  yellow  eye. 
Shown  try  Messa-s.  YVaterer,  Sons  and  Crisp, 
Ltd. 

Saxifraga  Sundermannii  (see  fig.  78). — A 
hybrid  of  the  Kabschia  section,  with  white 
flowers  of  the  Burseriana  type.  The  gLaucoue 
grey  foliage  grows  in  dense  cushions ;  the  inflor- 
escences are  about  2  inches  high,  and  bear  milk- 
white  flowers,  each  about  an  inch  across,  in  twos 
and  threes.     Shown  by  Miss  YVillmott.  V.M.H. 

Carnation  Grizel. — A  variety  of  the  Perpetual- 
flowering  section,  having  a  large,  well-formed 
flower  of  reddish -violet  colour  (Violet  rougeatre, 
Bepertoire  dc  Couleurs,  plate  180,  tone  4).  Ex- 
hibited by  Misses  Price  and  Ftfe. 

Other  Novelties. 
Mr.    M.    Prichard,    Ghristehurch,   showed    a 
variety    of    Orobus    vermis,    the    wings    heavily 
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stained  with  rose  colour  on  a  white  ground.  A 
specimen  shown  in  a.  small  pan  bore  large  num- 
bers of  the  pretty  rose-tinted  blossoms. 
(A  charming  little  Alpine  named  Aiidrosiace 
Laggeri  alba  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking,  'Surrey.  There  were  eight 
plants  in  a  small  pan,  and  each  had  a  number 
of  milk-white  flowers  in  corymbs,  arising  from 
tufts   of  stiff   Juniper-like  leaves.) 

Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford,  showed 
Meconopsis  Prattii  raised  from  seed  sent  home 
from  China,  by  Mr.  Farrer.  The  whole  plant  is 
spiny,  including  the  leaves  and  inflorescence, 
which  rises  from  a  stately  cluster  of  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  a  beautiful  shade  of  blue,  6et  off 
by  a  ring  of  white  anthers. 

Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  collec- 
tions :  — 

Stiver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  R. 
and  G.  Cuthbhrt,  Southgate,  for  Hyacinths. 
The  spikes  of  the  several  varieties  were  of  the 
largest  size,  and  their  fine  effect  was  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  Pteris  Ferns  as  a  groundwork,  and 
a  row  of  Japanese  Maples  at  the  back. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros..  Wivelsfield,  Haywards  Heath,  for  a  large 
exhibit  of  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  There 
was  a  representative  collection  of  popular  and 
up-to-date  varieties,  including  Mary  Allwood, 
Wivelsfield  White,  Salmon  Enchantress,  Phila- 
delphia (deep  cerise) ;  Dragon,  a  new  Perpetual 
Malmaison  variety  of  chestnut-red  colour ;  and 
White  May  Day,  a  new  market  variety ;  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Oxford,  for  Roses,  a  selection 
oi  the  best  varieties  being  Hoosier  Beauty,  a 
sweet-scented  crimson  variety  of  fine  shape; 
Lady  Pirrie,  a  popular  "town"  Rose  of  flesh 
pink  colour,  and  exquisite  shape ;  Climbing 
Richmond,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  semi-double 
bloom  of  rich  crimson  colour.  Silver  Banksian 
Medals  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  for  Carnations,  Alpines,  and  forced  shrubs, 
including  delightful  little  plants  of  Pink  Pearl 
Rhododendron  ;  Messrs.  Stuart  Low,  and  Co., 
Enfield,  for  a  large  exhibit  of  Carnations  of  the 
Perpetual-flowering  type,  such  as  Baroness  M. 
d ■■■  Brienen,  Gorgeous,  Philadelphia,  and  Cham- 
pion ;  also  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Ciowea  angu.-tifulia.  Acacias.  Eriostemon  lineari- 
folium.  Ericas,  and  Boronias ;  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  for  well-flowered 
Clematises.  grouped  with  Cinerarias,  tiny 
plants  of  Azalea  Hexe,  and  exotic  Ferns ; 
Misses  Price  and  Fyfe,  East  Grinstead,  for 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  including  their 
novelties,  Kenneth,  mauve  suffused  with  rose; 
Malcolm,  cherry  red,  and  a  promising  scarlet 
seedling ;  Mr.  M.  PRicnARD,  Christchurch. 
for  hardy  plants  in  pots,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
Wetterhorn.  and  Primula  viscosa  being  shown 
well ;  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
for  flowering  shrubs,  including  splendid  plants  of 
Azaleas,  each  a  mass  of  flowers;  and  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  for  an  artistic  group 
of  Lachenalia  Nelsonii,  and  bowls  of  the  scarlet 
Anemone  fulgens. 

Bronze  Flora  Medal.*  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheat,  and 
Soxis,  Crawley,  for  shrubs  and  Alpines,  blue 
Primroses  being  a  feature  of  the  spring  flowers  ; 
Mr.  Elisha  Hicks,  Twyford,  for  Roses,  princi- 
pally the  fragrant  Mrs.  George  Norwood  variety 
of  pale  pink  colour  and  the  deep  crimson  single 
Princess  Mary ;  Messrs.  J.  Waterer,  Sons  and 
Crisp.  Ltd.,  Twyford,  for  a  rockery  planted  with 
Alpines  and  hardy  spring  flowers;  Bronze.  Bank- 
sian Medals  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Lang- 
don,  Bath,  for  a  fine  strain  of  Polyanthuses  and 
blue  Primroses ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Eynsiford,  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  set  off  by  a 
row  of  Star  Cinerarias  at  the  back.  Miss 
Dixon,  Edenbridge,  for  Polyanthuses  and  Auri- 
culas; Messrs.  .Tackman  and  Son.  Woking, 
for  Alpines;  Mr.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech  ;  Mr.  Q. 
Ret-ttik.  Keston,  Kent:  and  Messrs.  Whttelegg 
and  Page.  Cliislehurst,  all  for  hardy  plants. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair), 
Sir  Jeremiaih  Colman,  Bart.,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Jas.  O'Brien  (lion,  sec.),  Gurney  Wilson,  R.  A. 
Rolfe,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  J.  Hanburv.  Pantia 
Ralli,  A.  McBean,  \V.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth, 
S    W.  Flory.  C.  J.   Lucas.   R.   Brooman  White, 


John  Rutherford,  T.  Armstrong,  E.   R.  Ashton, 
and   Stuart  Low 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Sophro-Cattleya  Bex,  Orchidhurst  variety 
[S.-O.  Doris  X  C.  Empress  Frederick),  (see  fig. 
77)  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchid- 
hurst, Tunbridge  Wells.  A  superb  hybrid,  in 
which  the  desirable  object  of  preserving  the  influ- 
ence of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  in  new  combina- 
tions of  colour,  and  of  the  large-flowered  Cattleya 
size,  is  accomplished,  the  flower  being  nearly  as 
large  aa  typical  C.  labiata,  and  of  much  finer 
shape.  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Cattleya  Dowiania 
(twice)  and  C.  Mossiae  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion with  happy  results.  The  sepals  and  petals 
have  an  underlying  ground  of  old  gold  colour, 
tinged  with  salmon-rose,  and  the  well-rounded 
lip  is  carmine  crimson  with  gold  veining  from 
the  base.     Column  white. 

Odontioda  Gladys  (Odm.  Pescatorei  x  Oda. 
Bradshawiae),  from  G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor 
House,  West  Wickham  (gr.  Mr.  Redden).  A 
charming  Odontioda  with  flowers  equal  in  size 
and  shape  to  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  inner 
parts  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with 
clear  blotching  of  red-brown,  the  broad  margins 
being  rosy-lilac.  The  finely-grown  plant  bore  a 
spike  of  eleven  fully-expanded  flowers  and  eight 
buds. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Lycost.-  Skinn&ri  Mrs.  G.  Hamilton-Smith , 
from  Cyril  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley, 
Kent.  The  specimen  shown  was  probably  the 
largest-flowered  form  yet  seen,  with  eight  flowers, 
which  also  secured  for  the  grower  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. The  flowers  were  8  inches  across, 
the  sepals  being  2^  inches  wide,  tinged  with  pale 
rose.  The  petals  were  darker  in  tint  and  the  lips 
white,  with  dark  ruby-red  blotches. 

Odo-ntwda  Alcantara  [Oda.  Cooksonitie  X 
Odm.  eximium),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Ha  wards  Heath.  A  very  pretty  and 
distinct  hybrid  with  flowers  of  good  shape  of  a 
bright  mauve  tint,  with  irregular  blotching  of 
reddish-purple  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  seg- 
ments. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Verdun  (L.-C.  67.  G.  Roebling 
car,  Yiotdtn  x  C.  SchrSderae),  from  Mesisrs. 
Flory  and  Black,  Slough.  A  very  large  and 
finely-formed  flower  with  a  broadly  expanded 
lip.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  silver  white  with 
a  delicate  lavender  veining,  the  disc  of  the  lip 
yellow,  and  the  front  purplish-rose,  lighter  to- 
wards the  maTgin. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Messirs.  Armstrong  and  Brown.  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  their  new 
Odontioda,  The  Czar,  with  a  magnificent  spike 
carrying  seven  branches  of  seventy-five  blooms. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  violet  margins  and 
ark  Indian-red  markings. 

Preliminary  Commendation  (Seedlings). 

Odontioda  Cereus  (Oda.  Charlesworthii  x 
Odm.  excellens).  —  A  very  interesting  hybrid, 
with  large  flowers  of  a  bright  mahogany-red, 
amd  of  stout  texture.  Odontoglossum  trium- 
phans  through  0.  excellens  sets  the  form  and 
other  features  of  the  flower. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Perfection. — A  seed- 
ling with  a  large  flower  of  perfect  shape,  very 
handsomely  blotched. 

Odontoglossum  promerens  Orchidhurst  variety 
(blotched  crispum  X  eximium). — Flower  latnge, 
ground  colour  white  tinged  with  rose  and  heavily 
blotched.  The  above  three  from  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Brown. 

Other  Exhibits. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Braekenhurst.  Pem- 
bury,  sent  two  excellent  forms  of  Brasso-Cattleya 
Cliftnnii.  showing  the  great  range  in  variation  in 
this  hybrid.  Fowler's  variety  is  large  and  pure 
white,  and  the  variety  magnifies,  light  rose  with 
deep  magenta  front  and  yellow  disc  to  the  lip. 

Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze,  Roehampton  Lane,  sent 
Odontioda  Red  Riding  Hood  (Oda.  Bradshawiae 
x  Odm.  Rossii)  and  Odontoglossum  Glorita,  a 
pretty  Rossii  cross. 

E.  R.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Broadlands.  Camden 
Park,    Tunbridge     Wells,    sent    Laelio-Cattleya 


luminosa  aurea,  a  good  flower  with  chrome-yellow 
sepals  and  petals  and  purple  lip. 

H.  F.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr  G.  E.  Day),  sent  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Lucilla,  a  very  large  and  finely-blotched  flower. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  an  extensive  group,  principally  of  their  fine 
hybrid  Odontiodas,  of  which  sixty  specimens 
were  staged,  including  forms  of  Oda.  Zenobia, 
Joan,  Brewii,  Red  Cross,  Madeline,  and  most  of 
the  other  kinds,  of  which  Oda.  Charlesworthii  is 
one  of  the  most  effective.  It  was  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  the  features  of  eaoh  hybrid,  the 
colours  varying  in  a  surprising  degree.  Good 
Odontoglossums,  Miltonia  Bleuana,  and  the 
new  Laelio-Cattleya  Pagasa  (Violetta  (C.  G. 
Roebling)  x  Trianae)  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group 
in  which  were  forms  of  Cymbidium  Alexanderi, 
Schlegeli  and  Gottianum ;  Cattleya  Schrbderae, 
Miltonia  Hyeana,  Odontoglossums  and  Odon- 
tiodas. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very 
interesting  group  of  rare  species,  including 
Coelogyne  Lawrenceana,  C.  ochracea,  a  very  fine 
Vanda  cristata,  Cymbidium  insigne  (Sanderi) 
and  the  new  and  richly-coloured  variety  San- 
guinochilum,  with  the  lip  closely  lined  and 
spotted  with  dark  claret.  Ornithidium  coc- 
cineum,  some  pretty  Maxillarias  and  the  singu- 
lar Uropedium  Lindeni  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  obtained 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cym- 
bidium insigne,  C.  eburneum  and  Lycaste 
Skinneri. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  staged  a  small  group  of  new  hybrids,  for 
the  best  of  which  see  "  Awards."  The  hybrid 
Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas  flowering  for 
the  first  time,  each  with  one  very  large  and 
finely-marked  flower,  were  remarkable. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  a 
pretty  specimen  of  the  white  Disa  sagittalis,  with 
ten  spikes,  Odontoglossum  Clotilde  and  LaeKo- 
Cattleya  Frederick  Boyle. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  showed  good, 
typical   Odontoglossum   crispum. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
showed  a  pretty  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Mara- 
thon, Brasso-Cattleya  Queen  Alexandra,  Odonti- 
odas, Odontoglossums  and  a  dark  Laelio-Cattleya 
Dominiana. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles  (chairman), 
W.   F.  M.   Copeland,  P.   R.  Barr,   F.  Barehard, 

E.  Willmott,  G.  H.  Engleheart,  G.  W.  Leak, 
W.  B.   Cranfield,  W.  W.   Fowler,  Joseph  Jacob, 

F.  H.  Chapman,  W.  Poupart,  and  Chas.  H. 
Curtis. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Centurion. — A  bicolor  with  beauti- 
ful lemon-coloured  trumpet.  The  award  was 
made  for  suitability  for  pot  cultivation.  The 
specimen  exhibited  in  an  8-inch  pot  had  15  fine 
blooms.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd. 

N.  Cym<ra\. — A.  miediiiuim-'sized  self  Trumipet 
variety,  of  Mhe  Henry  Irving  type ;  the  trumpet 
is  a  little  deeper  shade  of  yellow  than  the 
perianth.  The  award  was  made  "for  garden," 
owing  to  its  earliness  in  flowering.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Groups. 

Two  medals  were  awarded  for  collections.  A 
Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  .was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  iStreet,  Covent  Garden, 
for  Daffodils.  The  collection  was  rich  in  novel- 
ties, of  which  were  especially  noted  Cromwell, 
a  large  trumpet  variety;  jaques,  a  beautiful 
bicolor  variety,  with  lemon-coloured  trumpet; 
Bassanio,  another  flower  with  large  lemon- 
coloured  trumpet. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  forced  bulbs 
in  bowls  of  fibre. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
showed  a  large  number  of  fine  blooms  of 
Narcissus  King  Alfred. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  (vice-chairman),  W. 
Bates,  E.  Beckett,  A.  R.  Allan,  A.  Bullock, 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  E,  A.  Bunyard,  G.  Reynolds, 
Owen  Thomas,  H.  S.  Rivers,  and  W.  Poupart. 

The  Hon.  Vicakv  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett),  exhibited  a 
variety  of  the  Brown  Globe  type  of  Onion,  named 
Autumn  Triumph.  The  bulbs  were  the  produce 
of  seed  sown  in  August,  1914,  and  were  lifted  in 
July,  1915 ;  although  they  had  been  in  store  for 
more  than  a  year,  they  were  plump  and  solid, 
showing  no  signs  of  bolting  or  growth.  The 
shape  is  flattish,  after  the  James'  Long  Keeping 
type,  and  the  skin  brownish.  The  flavour  is  said 
to  be  excellent.  This  exhibitor  also  showed  small 
hearting  heads  of  Cabbages,  April,  Harbinger 
■  and  Ellam's  Early  Dwarf. 

Mr.  Geo.  Taylor,  Byram  Hall  Gardens,  Ferry 
Bridge,  showed  a  variety  of  Onion  of  the  Adlsa 
Craig  type,  named  The  Urn.  It  is  peg-top  shape, 
the  top  being  flat,  and  the  root  end  pointed. 
The  bulbs  are  large  and  heavy. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhi- 
bited their  new  late  culinary  Apples,  Encore  and 
Crawley  Beauty,  fruits  of  both  varieties  being 
in  excellent  condition. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING  CARNATION 

March  29. — The  exceptional  circumstances  of 
the  times  do  not  make  for  success  in  flower  shows, 
and  the.  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation  Society 
was  doubly  unfortunate  in  having  its  spring 
exhibition  on  Wednesday  last  further  spoiled 
by  the  record  blizzard.  Many  who  had  entered 
were  unable  to  get  their  flowers  to  the  R.H.S. 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  account  of  railway  delays, 
and  wintry  weather  had  its  influence  on  the 
attendance. 

Taking  the  show  generally,  oomipeitdltioni  ,was 
very  ipooT,  indeed  in  many  classes  only  a  single 
exhibit  was  forthcoming.  The  1st  prize  in  the 
most  important  class,  that  for  12  vases 
of  Carnations — 25  blooms  tin  each  receptacle — 
was  the  "  Geoaige  Monro,  Junr.,"  Challenge 
Cup,  valued  at  50  guineas.  Two  competed,  The 
Clury  Nursery  Co.,  Langley,  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mers- 
Itfaam,  Surrey,  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  being 
awarded'  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  1st 
prize  collection  was  especially  good,  and  com- 
prised excellent  blooms  of  such  varieties  as 
Beacon,  Sums  tar,  Gorgeous,  Baroness  de 
Brienen,  White  Enchantress,  Triumph,  Lady 
NioTtlhdliff'e  and  Mrs.  C  W.  Ward.  Messrs. 
Wells  showed  the  sterling  variety,  Pink  Sensa- 
tion, of  rose  pink  colour,  suipen-bly. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.  were  the  only 
exhibitors  in  the  Class  foir  3  vases  of  Americam- 
radsed  novelties,  and  were  awarded  the  lat 
prize,  which  consisted  of  the  Challenge  'Cup 
offered  by  the  American  Carnation  Society. 
Pink  Sensation  was  much  the  finest  variety,  the 
othens  being  Good  Obeer,  deep  rose,  aind  Avia- 
tor, scarlet. 

There  was  also  onJy  one  exhibit  in  the  class 
for  7  varieties  shown  in  vases,  25  blooms  in 
each  vase.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jenner,  Rayleigh,  Essex,  and  included  such 
varieties  as  C.  F.  Raphael.  Enchantress 
Supreme,  Satin  Robe,  Mary  Allwood  and  White 
Wonder. 

The  better  of  two  exhibits  in  the  class 
for  5  varieties  in  5  vases  was  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Mason,  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex",  Bea- 
con and  Warrior  figuring  prominently;  2nd, 
Mr.  Jenner. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  was 
placed  1st  in  the  class  for  tihree  vases,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.  in  the  class  for  one 
vase. 

There  was  better  competition  in  the  class  for 
6  varieties  in  3  vases,  in  which  Major  Sir 
Randolf  Baker.  Bart..  Blandford  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Usher),  excelled  easily  with  fine  blooms 
of  Benora,  Baroness  de  Brienen,  Mammion. 
Oarola,  White  Enchantress  and  Mikado  ;  2nd, 
Major  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Henderson,  Windsor 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Lawrence). 

Major  Sir  Randolf  Baker  also  won  most 
of  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  follow- 
ing, including  (a)  3  vases  of  3  varieties. 
6      blooms     in     each     vase :     (b)     1     vase     of 


12  blooms;  (c)  1  vase  of  9  blooms;  (d)  1  vase 
of  9  blooms  in  3  varieties ;  (e)  1  vase  of  6 
blooms  with  Benora.;  (f)  1  vase  of  12  'blooms  in 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co. 's  class,  with  Pink 
Sensation  and  Philadelphia ;  (g)  1  vase  in 
Messrs.  Stuart  Law  and  Co.'s  class  with  Regal 
Mauve,  Gorgeous,  Mrs.  Crook  and  Baroness  de 
Brdenem;   (hj,12  ^plants  in  bloom. 

The  Courutess  of  Derby,  Sunningdale  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Reed),  showed  the  better  of  two  exhibits 
of  3  varieties  in  1  vase,  and  also  won  the  1st 
prize  for  5  blooms  of  seedlings  raised  in.  this 
country. 

Decorative   Classes    . 

Mr.  W.  Holder,  Ridgemead  Gardens,  En^'le 
field  Green,  was  placed  1st  for  a  decorated  vase 
o;-  epergne  of  Carnations,  showing  Enchantress 
rather  overdone  with  Asparagus  foliage  and 
grasses. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Bide,  Flamlhaim.  excelled  in  the 
class  for  a  decorated  basket  of  Carnations,  show- 
ing a  'bizarre  variety,  relieved  wii/tih  Fern  fronds, 
Codiae/um  leaves  and  Asparagus,  in  a  narraw- 
ha.ndled  basket. 

Of  the  four  tables  decorated  with  Carnations 
we  much  preferred  the  one  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Robinson.  Carshalton,  to  which  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded.  She  employed  dark  brown,  fancy 
baskets,  tastefully  arranging  in  them  the  pink 
variety  Lady  Northcliffe,  with  spray  of  bronzy- 
leaved  Ivy,  Willow  shoots  with  catkins  and 
Bramble  leaves 

Noncompetitive  Exhibits. 
The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  collec- 
tions of  Carnations  : — Gold  Medal  to  Messrs. 
Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield  ;  Lanjr  Silver-Gilt 
Mrdal  to  Messrs.  Stttart  Low  and  Co..  Enfield; 
Larrje  Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  W.  Cctbush  and 
Son.  Highgate  :  and  Misses  Price  and  Fyfe. 
East  Grinstead. 


THE  WEATHER. 


®bttuar\>. 

Richard  H.  Fremlin.— We  regret  to 
report  the  death,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard H.  Fremlin,  a  noted  Kent  amateur  gardener, 
which  took  place  on  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  after 
a  month's  illness.  His  gardens  at  Wateringbury 
were  noted  for  marvellously  correct  arrangement 
and  contained  many  worthy  novelties  in  flower 
ing  shrubs,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Roses  and 
bulbs.  Rock  and  Alpine  plants  were  a  special 
feature.  The  gardens  were  open  to  the  public 
every  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  summer.  Mr. 
Fremlin  in  his  early  days  was  a  prominent,  ento- 
mologist., and  his  knowledge  of  injurious  insects 
was  of  value  to  all  fruit-growers  and  gardeners. 
He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  gardening 
charities,  and  his  quiet,  unostentatious  manner 
endeared   him   to  numerous  friends. 

John  Richardson.— We  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death,  on  the  24th  ult.,  of  Mr.  John  Rich- 
ardson, a  well-known  man  in  the  horticultural 
seed  trade.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Messrs.  Thomas.  Methven  and  Sons,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Drum- 
mond  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  and  Stirling, 
in  1883,  so  that  he  had  almost  completed  33 
years'  service  with  this  latter  firm  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He 
occupied  the  position  of  secretary  to  Messrs. 
Drummond  for  many  years,  and  was  well  known 
to  many  horticulturists  in  Ireland.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  one  son. 


ENQUIRY. 

"  Weigela  Eva  Rvthke." — Can  any  reader 
give  me  particulars  of  the  date  of  introduction, 
place  of  origin,  etc.,  of  this  \YeieeIa  ?  Who  was 
Eva  Rathke?     L.  B.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


•*•   New    Postal    Rates. — Contributor,*   and 

Correspondents  are  reminded  that  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  cam.e  into  operation  on 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
m.ust  not  weigh  more  than  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ^d.   every  two  ounces. 


WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  March  S9. 
Snow  $iw  inches  deep. — This  was  a  very  cold  we<-k, 
and  more  particularly  during  the  daytime  than  at 
night.  On  the  coldest  day  the  temperature  in  the 
thermometer-screen  did  not  rise  above  36°,  and  on  the 
coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  13°  of 
frost.  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  3°  colder 
at  1  foot  deep  and  1°  colder  at  2  feet  deep  than  is 
seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  two  days,  rain  and  snow  on 
one  day,  and  snow  alone  on  one  day.  The  total  mea- 
surement of  rain  and  melted  snow  during  the  week 
amounted  to  1£  inches.  On  the  27th  inst.  the  total  mea- 
surement of  rain  and  melted  snow  amounted  to  over 
an  inch — making  this  the  wettest  day  in  Mar«h  re- 
corded here  during  the  30  years  over  which  my  records 
at  Berkhamsted  extend.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  28th  inst..  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  to 
the  average  depth  of  6  inches,  which  is  the  deepest) 
fall  of  snow  that  has  yet  been  recorded  here  in  March. 
During  the  week  6  gallons  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  and  4$ 
gallons  through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing. 
E.  M. 


MARKETS. 


COTENT  GARDEN,  MARCH  t». 
Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 


Azalea,        white. 

per  doz.  bun.    4  0-50 
Camellia^,  white 

per  doz. 
Carnations.      per 

doz.     blooms. 

best  American 

varieties       ..    19-26 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.    bunches    —    — 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), ex.  large    3  0-36 

—  Malmaison. 
per  dozen 
blooms  ..    —    - 

pink         ..  10  0 

Daffodils,  per 
doz.    bunches    - 

—  Double  Van 
Zion     .. 

—  Emperor 

—  Empress 

—  Golden     Spur 

—  Princeps 

—  Sir  Watkin.. 

—  Victoria 
Eucharis  per  doz. 
Freesia.       white 

per  doz.  bun. 
Gardenias.       per 

box  of  15  and 

18  blooms  .. 
Iris.  Spanish,  per 

doz.  blooms 

—  —  white 

—  —  blue 

—  —  mauve    .. 
Lapaeeria.       per 

doz.  blooms  .. 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  spravs  . . 
Lilium         lonsi- 

florum.        pir 

doz.  long 

—  —  short 

—  lane  ifolium 
album,  long. . 

short  . . 

—  1  anc  i  folium 
rubrum,  per 
doz..  long      ..     16- 

short    ..    16 

Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley.  per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  24  0 


i:>  0 


2  6 

1  (i 

3  8 

2  6 
2  II 
2  6 

4  0 
2  0-26 

10-16 


—  special 

—  ordinary 
Narcissus    orna- 

tus.    per  doz. 
bunches 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cynripedium 

—  Dendrobium 


Orchids— 

—  Od  ontoglos- 
sum  crispum 

2  6  |  Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double  scarlet 

Primroses.  per 
doz.  bun.      .. 

H  i  c  h  a  r  d  i  a  s 
(Arums),  per 
doz 

Roses  :  per  dozen 
blooms— 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington  .. 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Niphetos 

—  Ophelia 

—  Prince  deBul- 
garie    .. 

-  Richmond    . . 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Craw- 
ford 

Spiraea,  white, 
per  doz,  bun. 

Stock,  double 
white.  per 
doz.   bunches 

Tuberoses.  per 
packet,  24 
blooms 

Tulips.  Darwin, 
mauve,  per 
doz.  blooms  . . 

red  or  pink 

varieties,  per 
doz.  blooms  .. 

—  single,  white, 
per  doz. 
bunches 

col  oured, 

per  doz.  bun. 
red.         per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,     per 

doz.  bun. 
15  0-18  0    Violets    per  doz. 

bunches 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise,       per 

2  0-26  doz.  bun.      .. 

Princess      of 

12  0-15  0  Wales.. 

2  0-  S  6    White     Heather. 

16-20  per  doz.  bun. 


s.d.  s.d 


4  0-50 


4  0-60 
1  0-  1  c, 


2  6-30 


1  6- 
4  0- 


2  li 
6  0 


4  6-60 

5  0-60 


2  6- 
6  0- 

4  0- 

4  6- 
4  0- 


3  0 

8  0 

5  0 

7  (I 

6  0 


3  0-40 


2  3-26 
2  3-26 
2  3-26 


3  0-40 


2  f-  3  0 
2  0-26 


2  0-26 


2  n 


2  6-40 


8  0-  9  0 


French  and  Guernsey   Flowers. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Anemone  double 
red.  per  doz- 
bun 

—  f  ulgen  scarlet 
per  doz.  bun. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Narcissus.  Grand 
Primo.  per 
doz.  bun. 

—  ornatus 

Star,  per  pad      . .    1 

—  per  doz.    bun 
Rftmarks. — Trade 

Richardias    (Arum) 
remain  very  Arm. 


3  0     — 
2  6-30 


16-20 


Stock,  white,  per 
pad 

Sweet  Peas, 
white.  and 
coloured,  per 
doz.  bun. 

Violets.  Parma, 
large  bun., 
each    .. 


16-19 

13-19 

10  0-12  0 
10  0-12  0 
12  0-15  0 
12  0-15  0 
16-20 

4  0-60 
3  0-40 
1  0    — 

s.d.s.d. 


3  0-40 


2  0-26 


—  single.        per 

pad.  48-60's  ..    9  0-10  0 

per  doz.    ..    2  6-30 

Lilium       longiflorum       and 
very    poor.    Prioes    for    Tulips 
The  Darwin  varieties  are  the  most 


in  demand,  but  their  prices  are  a  little  easier.  The 
blooms  are  arriving  in  first-class  condition.  Roses 
are  getting  more  plentiful.  The  principal  varieties 
are  Mme.    Albel    Chateney,  Prince   de  Bulgarie.  Melody, 
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Mine.  E.  Herriot  and  The  Bride.  Good  blooms  of  these 
•varieties  are  obtainable,  and  their  prices  are  lowering. 
Spanish  Irises  are  arriving  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Carnation  trade  is  improving.  English  single  Violets 
are  in  good  demand,  but  the  blooms  are  much 
damaged  by  the  wet  weather,  and  only  a  very  few 
arrive  in  a  good  condition.  The  consignments  of 
Dutch  white  and  mauve  Lilac  is  very  irregular,  but 
although  delayed  the  spikes  arrive  in  good  condition, 
and  are  soon  purchased.  Parma  Violets,  double  red 
Anemone.  Allium  (Star  of  Bethlehem)  and  a  few  pads  of 
large  Hyacinths  are  the  best  of  the  Frencb  flowers 
arriving.     Only  small  quantities  aTe  coming  to  hand. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Apples— 

—  A  1  b  e  rmarle. 

per  barrel    . .  44  0-4(5  0 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per  bus..    8  0-10  0 

—  NovaScotian, 
per  barrel 

—  Oregons.    per 
box 

Bananas,  bunch 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium    . 

—  Extra  .. 

—  Double  X     . 

—  Giant .. 

—  Red.  per  ton  £20 

—  Jamaica,    per 


20  0-32  0 

14  6-16  0 

7  6-10  0 

ft  0-12  0 

10  6-14  0 

12  0-16  0 

15  0-16  0 
0    — 


ton 

Chestnuts— 

—  Italian, 

bag 

.Cranberries, 
case 

Dates,    per 
boxes  . . 

'Grape  Fruit,  per 


£12  0    — 


22  0 


10  0-11  0 


doz. 


4  6-  4 


21  0-22  0 


s.d.  s.d* 
Grapes :  English, 

black,  per  lb.    3  0-50 

—  Almeria.    per 

brl.  42  lbs  net  28  0-30  0 

—  Cape,  per  101b. 

box      ..        ..10  0-20  0 
Lemons,  per  case  15  0-21  0 
Lychees   per  box    14-16 
Melons   Cape    ..      2  0  — 
Nectarines, Cape. 

per  box         . .      —    — 
Nuts.        Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt.  58  0-60  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 

100        ..        . .  22  0    — 
Oranges,  per  case  12  6-42  0 
Ca  1  if  ornian 
Seedless,  per 
case     ..        ..23  0-24  0 

—  Palmero  Bit- 
ters   per  case  15  0-16  6 

Peaches,  Cape   . .      —    — 
Pears,  per  case..  24  0-26  0 

—  Cape  . .  . .  5  0-70 
Plums.  Cape  . .  5  0-80 
Straw  b  err  ies, 

forced,  per  lb.    6  0-10  0 
Walnuts.  Naples 

per  cwt.       . .  75  0    — 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  4- 

1  6- 

2  ii- 

4  II 


'Ar  tichokes. Globe 
per  doz. 

—  Jer  u  salem. 
per  bag. 

Asparagus,  Paris 
green 

—  English 

—  H'rench 
Beetroot,  per  bag 
Beans.  Broad,  per 
1  *  pad  (France) 
Broccoli.  Sprout- 
ing, per  bus. 

'Cabbage.  Spring, 
per  box  of 
three  doz.    . . 

Carrots,  per  cwt.  12  0 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally 

Celeriac,rper  doz. 

•Celery,  per  fan  . . 

Chicory,  per  lb... 

'Cucumbers,     per 

doz 

English  Beans, 
per  lb. 

French  Beans. 
Dwf.(France)_ 
per  packet* .  .' 

—  Beans 
(Guernsey). 
p=r  lb 

'Garlic,  per  lb.  ,. 
Greens,  per  bag. . 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle 
'Leeks,  per  doz.  .. 
Lettuce,  Cabbage 

and   Cos,   per 

doz 


s.d.  s.d. 


•s.d.  s.d. 


2  6-40 
5  0- 


per 


Mushrooms, 
lb. 

—  Buttons 
Mustard      and 

Cress. perdoz. 
punnets 
Onions.  English. 
per  cwt. 

—  spring,     per 
doz.  bun.      . .    4  6    — 

—  Valencia,  per 
case     ..        ..28  0-26  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag  3  6- 
Peas.      per      pad 

(France) 
Potatos  — 

—  Algerian,  per 
lb 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb.  0  31-0  4i 

0  4-0  6:  Radishes,    per 

doz.  bun.      ..0  10- 
5  0-76    Rhubarb,  forced, 

per  doz. 
16-2  01    —  natural,     per 
I         doz. 
Savoys,  per  tally 
0  10-  1  0;  Seakale.  per  doz. 
punnets 
Scotch  Kale,  per 

bus 

Shallots,  per  lb. . 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos— 

—  Teneriffe.  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bus. 
Watercress,     per 

doz 


7  6    — 
2  0    - 


5  0 


8  0-14  0 
3  0-40 
10-li 


16-20 
0  10-  1  0 
2  0    - 

2  0-60 


SO- 
SO— 


1  0    — 
21  0-25  0 


8  0- 


0  3-04 


1  3 

D  8-  1  3 


2  0 
6  0- 


8  0 


3  0- 
1  6- 


18  0    — 


1 

0  9 
6  0 


-  8  0 


10  0-16  0 
4  0    — 


16-30 


10-6  01 


0  6-08 

Remarks. — Among  English  Apples,  there  are  several 
varieties  still  available,  notably  Bramley's  Seedling. 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Newton  Wonder.  About 
28.000  barrels  of  Nova  Scotian  Apples  are  to  hand ; 
Australian  boxed  fruits  are  due  next  week.  Supplies 
of  Cape  fruits  are  limited ;  they  comprise  the  following 
kinds  :  Plums,  Pears  and  Grapes.  English  Grapes  are 
getting  scarce.  The  ruling  prices  for  forced  Straw- 
berries are  6s.  to  10s.  a  pound,  morning  gathered. 
Mushrooms  are  scarce,  and  supplies  of  Seakale  are 
limited,  but  Cucumbers  are  more  plentiful.  Onions — 
English,  Dutch,  Valencia  and  Egyptian — are  available ; 
the  latter  are  packed  in  bags  of  about  1  cwt.  English 
and  French  Asparagus  is  obtainable  in  fairly  large 
quantities,  considering  the  time  of  year.  There  are 
some  good  French  salads  on  offer,  and  ordinary  vege- 
tables continue  to  be  fairly  plentiful.  Supplies  of 
Teneriffe  Tomatos  are  limited.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Gar- 
ilen  Market,  Mareh  29.  1916. 


Potatos. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

S,fl. 

s.d. 

Bedford  :— 

Lincoln  :— 

King  Edward. 

5  3- 

5  U 

Eclipse 

5  0- 

5  6 

Blackland 

5  0- 

b  3 

5  0- 

5  3 

Dunbar 

7  3- 

V-6 

King  Edward. 

5  6- 

6  0 

"Kent:  — 

5  0- 

5  ft 

Eclipse  .. 

5  0- 

ti  6 

King  Edward. 

5  6- 

6  0 

Scotch  :— 

Oueen     . . 

5  3- 

5  ft 

King  Edward.. 

5  6- 

6  0 

Rbmarks— Trade  is  still  very  firm,  and  arrivals  light: 
pnoes  have  consequently  advanced  again. — Edward  J. 
\ewborn.    Covent  Garden   and  St,    Pancras,   March  29, 

ruts, 
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Book  :  E.  W.  A  work  of  the  naituTe  you  desire 
is  The  Cultivation  of  Medicinal  Plants  and 
the  Collection  of  Wild  Herbs  in  Britain,  by 
E.  M.  Holmes,  j'rice  Is.  5d.,  posit  free,  fa-om 
our  publi  sluing   department. 

Croquet  Laws  :  A.  M.  Surrey.  According  to 
Laws  of  Croquet,  published  for  the-  Croquet 
Association  by  Horace  Cox,  Windsor  House, 
Bream's  Buildings,  London,  "the  ground  shall 
be  rectangular,  35  yards  in  length  by  28 
yards  m  width,  wit)h  a  defined  boundary.  A 
flag  shall  be  placed  ait  each  courier,  and  corner 
spots,  3  feet  from  both  boundaries,  shall  be 
accurately  defined.       Points  on  the  boundary 


Setting  No.  2  :  The  winning  peg  equidistant 
from  the  corner.  Hoops  in  centre  line  of 
ground  7  yards  from  peg  ;  corner  hoops  7  yards 
from  the  nearest  boundaries."  In  laying  out 
a  croquet  ground  it  is  essential  to  have  suffi- 
cient room  outside  the  lawn  (35  yards  by 
28  yards)  to  allow  of  the  roller  or  mower  being 
turned.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid  unduly 
wearing  the  most  important  part  of  the  turf, 
viz.,  that  where  the  "yard  line"  is  situated. 
Cymbidium  grandiflorum  (Hookerianttm)  : 
E.  K.  M.  That  this  species  frequently  fails 
to  develop  its  flowers  is  well  known.  The 
flower  spikes  grow  for  a  time  as  usual,  and  the 
buds  may  become  well  advanced  in  the  early 
winter ;  but  from  that  time,  and  during  the 
long,  dull  season,  they  fail  to  make  progress, 
and  ultimately  decay,  as  in  the  flower  sent  by 
you.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
through  lack  of  sunlight  the  flowers  remain 
checked,  pending  the  arrival  of  favourable  con- 
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Setting  No.  4. 


(From  Laws  oj  Croquet,  1908.) 


Fig.  79: — the  croquet  association's  diagrams. 


3  feet  from  each  comer  flag  shall  be  marked 
by  white  pegs,  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  3  inches  above  the 
ground.  Tfhe  baulk  (see  diagrams)  shall  also 
be  defined.  The  hoops  shall  stand  12  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  outside  measurement,  and 
be  firmly  fixed.  THie  crown  shall  be  straight, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  uprights,  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  3§  inches  or  more  than  4  inches 
apart  (inside  measurement)  from  the  ground 
upwards.  The  turning  and  the  winning  pegs 
shall  be  of  wood,  of  a  uniform  diameter  above 
the  ground  of  1£  inches.  They  shall  stand  18 
inches  out  of  the  ground,,  and  be  finmly  fixed. 
The  setting  of  the  hoops  and  pegs  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  diagrams  shown, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  points  are  to  be 
made  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  arrows 
which  appear  thereon.  Measurements  : — Set- 
ting No.  1  :  Pegs  in.  centre  line  of  ground  7 
yards  from  nearest  boundary ;  hoope  in  centre 
line  of  ground  7  yards  from  peg,  and  7  yards 
apart ;  corner  hoope  7  yards  from  nearer 
peg  and  7  yards  from  the  nearest  boundaries. 


ditions.  Meantime  the  vegetative  system  be- 
comes impatient  for  new  growth,  and  the 
energies  of  the  plant  are  diverted  in  that  direc- 
tion. One  remedy  is  to  grow  the  plant  in  a 
very  warm,  moist  house  until  the  flowers  de- 
velop, and  afterwards  place  it  in  a  very  cool 
house  when  growth  is  once  more  active.  In 
its  home  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  at  an 
altitude  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  there  are  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  not  usually  experienced 
under  cultivation. 

Names  of  Plants  :  B.  C.  1,  Tsuga  canadensis 
(Hemlock  Spruce) ;  2,  Picea  alba ;  3,  Juniperus 
virginiana  var.  Schottii ;  4,  Thuya  plicata. — 
St.  Hilary.  Ormthogalum  arabicum.  Large- 
flowered  Star  of  Bethlehem,  illustrated  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  728. 


Communications  Keceived— D.  F.,  Washing- 
ton—H.  J.  E.— Regular  Reader— J.  F.  F.— A.  E.  W.— 
J.  H.— R.  L.  C— C.  T.  D.— E.  E.  T.,  Illinois— Dr.  Henry 
— H.  v'O.— A.  R.  H.— A.  S.— F.  J.  Tome— B.— 
A.  MacV.— Dr.  Durham.— O.  T.— Pte.  W.  W.— B.  B.  F., 
France— C.  D.,  Aalmeer— J.  R.  J.-^F.   G. 
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NOTES    FROM    A    COTSWOLD 
GARDEN.— V. 

NOW  that  the  snow  is  gone  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  damage  it  has 
caused,  and  this,  as  usual,  seems  to 
be  less  than  one  expects.  The  trees  which 
have  suffered  most  are  Conifers  of  fastigi- 
ate  habit,  Junipers,  Irish  Yews,  and 
Cypresses,  some  of  which  have  so  many 
branches  broken  by  the  wet,  clinging  snow 
■that  their  symmetry  will  be  spoilt  for 
years  to  come,  and  others  have  been  bent 
over  so  much  that  staking  is  necessary. 
I  have  an  avenue  of  Irish  Yews  over  sixty 
years  old,  but,  thanks  to  their  sheltered 
position,  and  to  the  fact  that  their 
branches  are  kept  together  by  wire, 
they  have  not  suffered  much.  The  best 
type  of  Irish  Yew,  which  I  found  in 
the  Duke  of  Atholl's  nursery  at  Dunkeld 
ten  years  ago,  has  the  branches  so  stiff 
and  close  to  the  main  trunk  that  it  re- 
quires no  such  wiring.*  Fastigiate  trees 
are  freaks  of  nature  which,  though  not 
admired  by  everyone,  are  worth  more 
attention  than  most  people  have  given 
them.  Among  the  least  known  and  the 
most  striking  are  the  fastigiate  form  of 
the  Black  Poplar  described  on  page  1817 
and  figured  on  plate  385  of  The  Trees  nf 
Great  Britain,  and  the  fastigiate  Beech  at 
Dawyck  described  and  figured  in  the  same 
volume.  Two  young  trees  of  the  latter, 
which  were  grafted  for  me  by  Mr.  George 
Paul  on  stocks  five  feet  high,  have  grown 
well,  and  preserve  the  Cypress-like  habit 
of  the  original  tree,  like  which,  so  far,  as  I 
know,  no  other  has  been  found.  As  avenue 
trees  I  can  hardly  imagine  anything  better 
than  the  best  form  of  Cornish  Elm,  or  the 
fastigiate  Oak,  which,  like  many  other 
good  old  things,  are  too  little  known 
to  modern  nurserymen.     The  latter  comes 

*  Since  tilia  was  written  a  ni"ch  wor*e  snow  blizzard 
occurred  on  March  27-28,  which  has  done  more  dam  acre  both 
to  Conifers  and  deciduous  trees  than  any  storm  that  I  can 
remember,  mainly,  T  think,  because  the  snow  was  so  wet 
and  clinging. 


true  from  seed,  and  on  good  soil  is  a 
vigorous  grower.  Some  that  I  raised  about 
ten  years  ago  are  nine  feet  high,  and  have 
the  habit  of  a  Lombardy  Poplar,  and  this 
without  any  pruning,  beyond  taking  off 
the  lower  branches.  Though  it  comes 
from  the  South-West  of  France,  it  seems 
as  hardy  here  as  any  other  Oak.  The 
finest  specimen  I  know  of  is  at  Melbury 
Park,  in  Dorsetshire,  figured  in  my  book. 
When  Parkinson  began  his  Paradisi  in 
Sole  in  1629  with  the  Crown  Imperial  he 
said  of  it :  — "  The  Crown  Imperiall  for 
his  stately  beautifulness  deserveth  the 
first  place  in  this  our  garden  of  delight, 
to  be  here  entreated  of  before  all  other 
Lillies."  He  was  not  far  wrong.  But 
for  some  reason  this  magnificent  plant  has 
not  received  of  late  years  the  esteem  which 
it  deserves,  and  though  it  increases  very 
fast,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  in  size  and 
beauty  the  king  of  spring  flowers,  we 
see  many  good  gardens  where  it  is  neg- 
lected. I  have  always  been  fond  of  the 
genus  Fritillaria,  and  have  grown  all  the 
species  that  I  could  get  since  1874,  when 
I  collected  and  brought  back  from  the 
Levant  six  species  alive,  of  which  four 
turned  out  to  be  new.  Very  little  is 
known  about  the  Crown  Imperial  in  its 
native  country,  and  the  only  recent  travel- 
ler who  mentions  seeing  it  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Shiraz,  near  where  Kotschv 
found  it,  describes  it  as  having  much 
fewer  flowers  than  we  see  in  gardens,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  wild  specimens  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium.  The  plant  is  found  in 
other  parts  of  Western  Persia  at  4-7,000 
feet,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  sum- 
mer heat  of  this  region,  it  is  able  to  endure 
the  severest  winter  frosts  here ;  and  even 
10-12  degrees  of  frost,  when  it  is  in  flower, 
only  cause  the  thick,  succulent  stems  to 
bend  over  for  a  time,  to  straighten  again 
when  the  frost  has  gone.  Dr.  Aitcheson 
found  it  on  the  Peiwar  Kotul  in  Afghani- 
stan, and  Dr.  Thomson  in  Kashmir  up  to 
9,000  feet,  and  there  are  specimens  col- 
lected by  Ellis  in  the  Chenab  Valley. 
This  Kashmir  form  is  much  inferior  in 
colour  and  beauty  to  the  Persian  one,  and 
is  free  from  the  strong  foxy  smell  which  is 
so  marked  in  the  common  Crown  Im- 
perial ;  on  this  account  it  has  been  called 
by  E.  Regel  in  Gartenflara,  1884,  p.  167, 
var.  inodora.  It  flowers  in  my  garden  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  Persian  form. 
As  many  as  twelve  varieties  of  this  plant 
were  described  by  Miller,  most  of  which 
are  still  in  cultivation  in  Holland,  but  I 
do  not  think  more  than  four  are  really 
worth  growing.  The  largest  of  these  is  a 
red-flowered  form  named  gigantea,  which 
I  got  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  from  Max 
Leichtlin.  who,  I  believe,  received  it  from 
one  of  his  Russian  friends  in  Turkestan. 
It  is  earlier  and  taller  in  growth,  and  has 
much  larger  flowers  than  the  common  red 
variety,  but  increases  so  slowly  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  more  than  about  one 
small  off-set  yearly,  and  these  take  some 
time  to  come  to  flowering  size.  The  most 
beautiful  variety  is,  I  think,  the  yellow 
one,  which  is  also  the  tallest,  and  when 
strong  has  two  whorls  of  flowers  like  the 


so-called  Crown-upon-crown,  which  was 
known  to  Parkinson  and  Miller,  but  is,  I 
think,  only  due  to  excessive  vigour  in  the 
bulb,  which  often  produces  fasciation  of  the 
stem .  Then  we  have  a  d warf er  red-flowered 
form  with  golden-striped  leaves,  perhaps 
the  best  gold  variegation  of  any  hardy 
bulbous  plant,  and  quite  constant,  which 
is  not  often  the  case  in  such  sports.  All 
these  three  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
different  colour  of  their  leaves  as  soon  as 
they  come  up.  There  is  also  an  orange- 
flowered  form,  which,  to  my  eye,  is  not  so 
beautiful  ;  but  a  white  variety,  though  I 
have  heard  of  its  having  once  appeared  in 
Holland,  I  have  never  seen,  and  this  is 
the  mor©  remarkable,  as  white-flowered 
varieties  of  our  common  Snakeshead  are 
in  certain  meadows  in  the  Thames  Valley 
quite  numerous.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delight  of  that  wonderful  lady,  Miss  Mari- 
anne North,  when  I  took  her,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  to  see  such  a  meadow  for 
the  first  time  ;  with  the  energy  which  she 
still  possessed,  though  an  old  and  feeble 
woman,  she  worked  away  with  a  trowel  till 
she  was  quite  exhausted,  and  some  of  the 
bulbs  which  we  then  dug  up  have  reminded 
me  of  her  ever  since.  The  genus  Fritil 
laria  is  a  very  numerous  one,  fifty-two 
species  having  been  recognised  by  Baker 
in  his  paper  in  the  Linnean  Society's 
Journal  published  in  1874.  To  this  num- 
ber a  good  many  have  been  since  added, 
mostly  from  the  Levant  and  Western  Asia, 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  any  botanist, 
who  would  now  study  this  genus  in  the 
garden  as  well  as  the  herbarium,  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  so-called  species  very 
materially  ;  for  the  characters  by  which 
thev  have  been  distinguished  are,  in  my 
judgment,  too  slight,  and  seem  to  be  often 
due  to  environment.  I  find  that  in  1887  I 
had  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  in  cultivation 
at  Preston,  near  Cirencester,  where  I  then 
lived.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful,  namely, 
F.  aurea,  from  Cilicia,  and  F.  recurva. 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  soon 
die  out  here.  Aurea  is  a  very  dwarf  plant 
with  large  golden  tesselated  flowers,  which 
does  not  seem,  like  most  of  the  genus,  to 
tolerate  much  lime  in  the  soil,  but  I  saw 
it  doing  well  in  a  frame  at  Mr.  Godman's 
garden  near  Horsham.  F.  recurva  is 
constantly  imported,  but  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  established  it.  It  belongs 
to  a  different  section,  Liliorhiza  of  Kel- 
logg, in  which  the  bulbs  are  mainly  com- 
posed of  many  small  scales,  and  not 
solid,  like  those  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  species.  The  Black  Lily,  F. 
camschatcensis  (Sarana  edulis),  is  one  of 
these,  and  has  a  singular  and  wide 
distribution,  from  Eastern  Siberia, 
through  Japan  and  North-West  America, 
where  its  bulbs  are  a  common  food  of  the 
natives  in  Kamschatcha  and  the  Kurile 
Islands.  It  does  not  succeed  well  in  this 
country,  but  I  keep  it  alive,  as  its  very 
dark  flowers  are  almost  unique  in  colour. 
Another  curious  plant  which  inhabits  the 
deserts  of  Western  Asia  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  through  North  Persia  to  Afghanistan 
and  Baluchistan,  is  Rhinopetalum  Kare- 
lini,  which  when  at  its  best,  is  a  very  beau- 
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tiful  and  distinct  plant.  I  have  flowered  it  more 
than  once  in  a  frame,  after  a  hot,  dry  summer, 
but  it  will  not  endure  mild  winters,  and  wet,  sun- 
less weather  such  as  we  have  had  this  winter, 
and  is  rather  a  plant  for  the  curious  than  for 
general  cultivation.  There  are  several  other 
species  now  showing  bud,  about  which  I  hope  to 
say  something  later. 

The  first  Tulip  to  flower  is  T.  Kaufmanniana, 
which  was  ready  to  open  a  month  ago,  before 
the  snow  came,  and  seems  quite  uninjured 
by  the  weather,  though  the  leaves  of 
some  other  Tulips  are  much  damaged. 
When  the  sun  allows  it  to  open  this  is  not  only 
the  earliest  and  hardiest,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Tulips,  and  ought  to  be  taken  up 
by  florists  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  race. 
I  have  not  tried  it  as  a  pot  plant,  but  think  it 
would  be  very  suitable,  and  easy  to  have  in 
January  or  February  without  forcing.  The 
species  varies  immensely  in  colour,  as  shown 
on  plate  6887  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  when? 
three  flowers  grown  by  me  from  bulbs  sent  by 
Dr.  Albert  Regel  from  Turkestan  are  figured. 
Of  these  the  most  beautiful,  which  I  have  now 
lost,  has  the  outer  segments  deep  rose,  and  the 
inner  ones  flamed  with  rose.  The  pure  yellow 
flower  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  seems  to  be  the 
commonest  form,  and  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised 
some  years  ago  are  like  this,  with  the  outer 
segments  more  or  less  flamed  with  rose.  A 
hybrid  raised  between  this  species  and  T. 
Greigii  by  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem, 
is  now  opening  its  flower,  which  combines  the 
colour  of  both  parents  without  the  beauty  of 
either;  but  the  leaf  is  that  of  T.  Greigii,  with 
chocolate  blotches,  and  these  leaves  do  not  resist 
frost  and  wet  so  well  as  those  of  Kaufmanniana. 
H.  J.   Elwes. 

[In  article  IV.  (p.  160,  col.  III.)  the  name 
Isppyrum  grandiflorum  was  erroneously  printed 
in  line  37.  The  remarks  on  seeding,  etc.,  re- 
ferred   to    Anemone   blanda    sycthinica. — Eds.] 


NOTES   ON    IRISES. 


SOME   TIBETAN  IRISES. 
By   the   kindness  of   Mr.   Reginald   Farrer   I 

recently  received  from  Chinese  Tibet  specimens 
of  all  the  Irises  that  he  saw  and  collected 
during  the  collecting  season.  The  specimens  are 
accompanied  by  notes  and  by  photographs  of 
the  plants  growing  in  their  native  habitats,  and 
our  information  is  therefore  unusually  complete. 
The  specimen  No.  F.  496  is  Iris  ensata  (see 
fig.  80),  which  is  probably  by  far  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  Asiatic  members  of  the  Iris  genus. 
In  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kashgar  in  Turkestan,  it  covers  whole 
stretches  of  otherwise  barren  country,  and  any- 
one who  has  attempted  to  dig  up  a  well-estab- 
lished clump  of  this  Iris  must  have  noticed  the 
extraordinary  length  and1  abundance  of  the  root 
fibres  which  enables  it  to  withstand  drought  to 
which  other  plants  would  succumb.  I.  ensata  is 
very  abundant  also  on  the  lower  ground  in 
Kashmir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Srinagar,  for 
instance,  and  it  is  apparently  no  less  common 
in  Eastern  China,  near  Pekin  and  in  Shantung, 
and  also  in  Japan.  Plants  from  all  these  widely 
separated  localities  closely  resemble  one  another, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  Tange  of  colour 
in  the  flowers,  from  pure  white  with  a  few 
greenish  veins  through  the  common  pale  slaty 
blue  to  dark  blue  and  purple  shade* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  Tibet  i« 
roughly  the  centre  of  the  area  over  which  the 
various  forms  of  I.  ensata  are  distributed,  yet 
the  Tibetan  form  is  so  distinct  as  almost  to 
deserve  a  specific  name.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Gumbleton  I  received  some 
year  ago  a  packet  of  seeds  from  Gyantze  in 
Tibet,  and  since  then  I  have  received  from  time 
to  time  other  specimens  from  the  same  country, 


which,  however,  always  reproduce  the  same 
form.  The  foliage  is  dwarfer  and  stiffer  than 
that  either  of  the  typical  Japanese  form,  which 
Thunberg  first  described,  or  of  those  that  I 
have  obtained  from  Turkestan  or  Shantung. 
The  standards  are  of  a  pale  lavender,  and  the 
falls  are  edged  with  the  same  colour,  while  the 
central  portion  is  a  pale  creamy  white  or  prim- 
rose-yellow, faintly  and  delicately  veined  with 
lavender.  The  blade  of  the  fall  is  twice  as 
broad  proportionately  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  type,  where  the  falls  are  noticeably  narrow. 
Mr.  Farmer's  note  on  his  Tibetan  specimens 
says  that  the  plant  is  "very  abundant  all  over 
the  grassy  loess  plains  and  slopes  from  Si-ning 
throughout  the  Da-Tung  Alps  to  11.000  feet,  in 
enormous  drifts  and  masses.  Deliciously  sweet. 
May  to  June.  Six  albinos  seen,  some  seeding 
almost  true."  His  letter  adds:  "One  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  about  F.  496  is  its  ex- 
traordinary stability.  True,  I  have  seen  some 
seven  albinos,  which  sounds  a  good  number, 
until  you  remember  that  I  have  covered  very 
many  miles  all  sheeted  with  this  Iris  to  the 
number  of  many  millions  of  plants.  While 
minute  inspection  may  detect  here   and  there  a 


native  to  widely  separated  regions  of  the  earth 
is  always  interesting.  Among  the  beardless 
Irises  the  seeds  and  the  capsules  that  contain 
them  seem  to  give  sure  indications  of  affinity, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  known  species  show* 
that  the  only  relatives  of  I.  ensata  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  longipetala  group  from  the  western 
United  States.  Mr.  Farrer's  F.  499  is  a  speci- 
men of  I.  tenuifolia,  Pallas  (see  fig.  82),  a  plant 
which  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean I.  unguicularis.  In  habit  it  is  very 
similar;  it  produces  practically  no  stem,  and 
herbarium  specimens  show  that  the  capsules  even 
remain,  as  in  I.  unguicularis,  hidden  down  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  often  in  old  clumps  actually 
below  the  ground  level.  Mr.  Fanrer  in  his  letter 
remarks  that  search  among  the  leaves  revealed  the 
decaying  capsules  of  past  seasons.  A  plant  which 
thus  hides  it®  seeds  cannot  easily  disperse  them, 
a.nd  consequently  it  is  never  very  abundant, 
but  occurs  "  in  small  colonies  or  clumps 
in  the  loamy  loess  grass  downs  about  Chebson 
Abbey."  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  in 
May  of  about  the  size  and  colour  of  the  Black 
Sea  form  of  I.  unguicularis,  which  has  recently 
been  brought  into  cultivation  under   the  names 


Fig.    80. — mis    ensata   tibetica    in  its  natural  habitat. 


slightly  greater  amplitude  of  fall  or  depth  of 
lavender  featherings  round  its  edge,  the  general 
effect  of  each  plant  is  as  like  that  of  the  next 
as  one  egg  to  another."  This  is  the  Iris  to 
which  Mr.  Farrer  has  referred  in  his  notes  as 
"  'hyacinthina. " 

In  view  of  this  uniformity  it  was  therefore 
all  the  more  surprising  that  Mr.  Farrer  should 
have  found  a  single  plant  (F.  501)  with  a  very 
distinct  colour  scheme,  growing  among  the  in- 
numerable examples  of  the  usual  lavender  form. 
In  this  unique  specimen  (see  fig.  81)  the  lavender 
is  replaced  by  deep  blue-purple,  producing  a 
very  striking  flower  and  a.  very  desirable  form 
of  I.  ensata.  A  photograph  of  a  plant  of  the 
common  form  (see  fig.  80)  shows  how  extremely 
tloriferous  this  Iris  can  be  in  suitable  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  in  common  with  many  other 
plants,  this  Iris  suffers  mare  from  late  spring 
frosts  in  our  uncertain  English  climate  than  from 
the  much  severer  winter  temperatures  that  pre- 
vail in  Tibet.  It  should  therefore  be  grown  in  a 
position  that  affords  some  protection  from  the 
bitter  east  winds  of  March  and  April,  when  the 
young  growths  push  up  rapidly  and  are  es- 
pecially susceptible  to   injury. 

The   question   of   the    affinities   of   the   species 


of  pontica  and  lazica.  The  colour  is  a  blue 
purple,  with  the  white  ground  showing  through 
on  the  centre  of  the  blade.  There  is  a  central 
streak  of  yellow  running  along  the  haft.  As 
in  I.  unguicularis,  the  flowers  are  supported  on 
slender  perianth  tubes,  6  inches  or  more  in 
length.  I.  tenuifolia  is  an  attractive  and  flori- 
ferous  plant  in  its  native  home,  but  my  experi- 
ence of  it  as  a  garden  plant  has  been  most,  dis- 
appointing. Some  plants  that  I  once  received 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Quetta  survived  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  made  no  satisfactory  growth, 
while  the  solitary  seedling  that  I  have  raised 
has  contented  itself  with  producing  three  leaves 
in  as  many  years.  For  tlhis  Iris  Mr.  Farrer's 
provisional  name  was  hypogaea,  given  presum- 
ably with  reference  to  its  habit  of  hiding  its  seed 
capsules  at  or  below  the  ground  level. 

The  record  for  altitude  is  held  among 
Irises  by  I.  Potaninii,  Maximowicz,  which  lias 
been  found  growing  at  a  height  of  no  less  than 
18.000  feet  in  Tibet.  F.  500  is  a  specimen  of 
this  species,  which  corresponds  to  the  European 
I.  pumila,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  curiously  blunt  leaves  and 
by  the  masses  of  fine  fibrous  remains  of  former 
leaves    that    surround     the    base     of    the   new 
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growths.  The  original  description  gave  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  as  yellow,  but  herbarium 
specimens  show  that,  as  in  I.  pumila,  purple 
flowered  forms  occur,  and  Mr.  Farrer's  speci- 
mens confirm  this.  I.  Potaninii  would  certainly 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  rock  gardens,  if 
only  living  plants  or  seeds   could   be  introduced. 

Closely  allied  to  I.  Potaninii,  and  sometimes 
confused  with  it,  is  another  small  bearded  Iris, 
the  I.  Tigridia  of  Bunge,  which  is  represented 
by  F.  498.  It  grows  in  small  clumps  on  "the 
steep  loess  bluffs  amid  scantiest  scrub,"  above 
the  Da-Tung  Kiver,  and  flowers  in  May.  Mr. 
Farrer  describes  its  flowers  as  follow  : — 
"  Standards  soft  purple,  styles  soft  blue,  falls 
of  intense  claret-purple  suffused  with  ultra- 
marine and  of  velvety  look."  I.  Tigridia  is 
usually  a  little  taller  than  I.  Potaninii,  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
leaves,  which  taper  gradually  to  a  fine  point. 
The  stem  is  as  tall  as  the  leaves,  which  in  the 
present  specimens  are  about  6  inches  in  length. 
Both  are  distinguished  from  the  dwarf  Pogoniris 
of  Europe  by  the  semi-transparent  membranous 
sheaths  that  wrap  the  base  of  the  growths  and 
by  the  fibres  that  surround  these  sheaths. 
These  fibres  are  upright  and  straggling  in  I. 
Tigridia.  but  usually  cm]  round  in  tight  masses 
in  the  case  of  I.  Potaninii. 

The  specimen  numbered  F.  497  I  take  to  be 
I.  Bungei,  Maximowicz,  though  whether  there 
is  any  specific  difference  to  separate  that  specie* 
from  I.  songarica,  Schrenk,  is  perhaps  6pen  to 
doubt.  At  any  rate,  both  are  Eastern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Spuria  group.  The 
flowers  are  small,  not  unlike  those  of  a  small 
Spanish  Iris,  and  Mr.  Farrer  notes  that  they 
are  "intensely  fragrant  of  violets."  He  found 
plants  "occasionally  in  good  clumps  on  the  hoi 
loess  downs  above  the  Halls  of  Heaven, 
especially  on  the  torrid  banks  ascending  from 
the  Da-Tung  River;  May  20;  9,000  feet/'  It 
is  a  dwarf  plant,  with  a  stem  only  a  few  inches 
in  length,  closely  surrounded  with  narrow  rigi  I 
leaves. 

F.  124  is  a  small  slender  form  of  I.  goriiocarpa 
"abundant  in  the  lightest  scrub  and  Alpine  turf 
of  the  Da-Tung  chain  at  10-12,000  feet,  May  " 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  delightful  little 
Iris,  with  its  mottled  flowers  of  blue  purple  and 
white,  may  before  long  be  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation. According  to  Mr.  Farrer's  experi 
ence  of  the  plant,  in  its  native  home  this  should 
not  be  difficult.  "  for.  while  the  dry  ground 
Irises  here  seem  characteristically  resentful  of 
disturbance,  you  can  do  just  what  you  like  with 
1.  gonioearpa  ;  a.  beautiful  albino,  taken  upon  a 
hot  day  en  route  and  carried  round  the  country 
for  a  fortnight,  is  now  not  only  perfectly  happy 
in  the  little  garden  I  have  rigged  up  in  the  yard. 
out  is  even  bearing  a  fat  pod',  apparently  con- 
taining sound  seed."  Let  us  hope  that  the 
plant  may  prove  as  amenable  to  cultivation  in 
our  gardens  as  Mr.  Farrer  found  it  in  China. 
W.  If.  Dykes,  Charterhouse.  Godalming. 


TREES     AND    SHRUBS. 

THE  KEW  ARBORETUM. 
We  learn  from  the  Kew  Bulletin  that  the  chief 
work  during  the  early  winter  season  consisted  in 
the  taking  down  of  old  trees,  especially  Elms, 
which  could  no  longer  be  considered  absolutely 
safe.  Among  them  were  two  of  the  "  Seven 
Sister"  Elms.  The  removal  previously  of  two 
others  of  these  Elms  was  recorded  in  the  Bulletin. 
1914,  p.  33,  and  but  one  of  the  original  seven 
was  left,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  storm  of 
March  27-28  (see  p.  198).  Although  several  severe 
storms  passed  over  Kew  in  November  and  De- 
cember, the  only  loss  of  any  note  was  the  up- 
rooting of  one  of  the  fine  Beeches  growing  a 
little  north-west  of  the  Azalea  Garden.  On 
this  area  which,  in  contrast  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  Gardens,  has  a  deep  loamy  soil,  the  best 
Beeches  in  Kew  are  now  growing. 


The  removal  of  the  numerous  new  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  nurseries  to  their  allotted  sites 
in  the  grounds  has  been  effected.  The  greater 
part  of  the  new  introductions  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  from  China  (which  have  made  the 
greatest  showing  in  our  nurseries  during  the  past 
decade)  have  now  been  dealt  with. 

Additions  to  Tree  and  Shrub  Collections. 
The  disappearance  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  from  the 
horticultural  community  has  meant  to  Kew  the 
loss  of  a  very  prolific  source  of  new  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  of  other  plants.  For  many 
years  their  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  was  visited, 
regularly  by  members  of  the  staff  who,    it  may 


packet  of  seeds  of  Rhododendron  dilatatum,  a 
beautiful  deciduous  species  which,  hitherto,  has 
been  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  They  ger- 
minated very  freely.  Numerous  seeds  collected 
by  Mr.  Forrest  in  China  were  received,  and  from 
Messrs.  Bees  some  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Cooper 
in  Bhutan.  Mr.  J.  iC.  Williams  made  an  in- 
teresting contribution  in  a  white-flowered 
variety  of  Erica  australis,  collected  by  his  son. 
the  late  Lieut.  Robert  Williams,  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  new  to 
cultivation  and  to  science.  Mr.  Gerald  W. 
Loder  gave  Kew  a  plant  of  the  very  rare  Acan- 
thopanax  setchuenense.  Of  this  species  there 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  bush  in  the  Coombe 
Wood   nursery  raised   from   Wilson's  seed  which 


81.  —  VARIETY    OF    IRIS    ENSATA   TIBETICA,    WITH    BLUE-PURPLE   FLOWERS. 
(From    a  photograph   by    Mr.    R.    Farrer.      See    p.    194.) 


safely  be  said,  never  came  back  empty-handed. 
The  war  has  practically  closed  the  Continent  to 
traffic  of  this  kind,  so  that  new  additions  to  the 
collections  in  1915  have  been  much  .below  the 
average  of  the  last  few  years.  A  consignment 
was  received  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  early 
in  the  year  containing,  amongst  other  things, 
new  Hickories,  Oaks,  and  Poplars.  From  the 
same  establishment  came  a  plant  of  Sargento- 
doxa  cuneata,  which  constitutes  a  new  genus  of 
Rehder  and  Wilson  belonging  to  the  Lardiza- 
balaceae.  It  is  a  deciduous  climber,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  having  pendulous  racemes  of  yellow- 
flowers.  Professor  Sargent  also  sent  some  seeds 
collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  during  his  recent  travels 
in  Japan.     Amongst  them -was  a  very  welcome 


at  that  time  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  country,  but  which  went  to  the  United 
States.  A  valuable  collection  of  shrubs  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  that 
had  been  noted  during  an  official  visit  by  the 
Assistant  Curator  last  May.  An  interesting 
addition  to  the  Arboretum  collection  was  a  plant 
of  Stuartia  serrata,  5  or  6  feet  high,  given  by 
Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  of  Leonardslee.  The 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  sent  a  number  of  rare  species 
from  his  great  collection  at  Aldenham.  The 
establishment  is  also  much  indebted  to  the  late 
Canon  Ellacombe  and  to  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour 
for  valued  contributions'. 

The   following    new   trees     and    shrubs     have 
flowered  during  1915 :  Alnus  lanata,  A.  sitchensis, 
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A.  Spatkii,  Araelanchier  pumila,  Berberis  san- 
guinea,  Betula  Medwediewi,  Celastrus  flagellaris, 
Clematis  Fargesii,  S.  Pavoliniana,  Cotoneaster 
salicifolia  var.  floccosa,  and  var.  rugosa,  Enkian- 
thus  himalaicus  (Chinese  form),  Escallonia  Bal- 
fouri  (pterocladon  and  rubra),  Euonymus  san- 
guineus, Fraxinus  Paxiana,  Photinia  subum- 
bellata,  Prunus  Conradinae,  P.  Dielsiana  var. 
laxa,  P.  polytrichia,  P.  tibetica,  Pyrus  (Sorbus) 
Kocheana,  P.  (Sorbus)  setschwanensis,  Rhodo- 
dendron discolor,  R.  erubescens,  Rosa  Davidii 
and  var.  elongata,-R.  Gentiliana,  R.  Helenae,  R. 
longicuspis,  R.  lucens,  R.  Rubus,  R.  Swegin- 
zowi,  and  Syringa  affinis. 


THE     FLOWER     BORDER. 


PERENNIAL  PHLOXES. 
There  is  no  method  of  propagating  Phlox  more 
simple  than  that  of  dividing  the  roots,  but  it 
is  not  the  best  method.  The  plants  will  repay 
for  the  extra  trouble  of  striking  them  from  cut- 
tings by  producing  better  flowers.  Some  prefer 
to  strike  their  Phloxes  in  autumn;  for  myself  I 
have  practised  striking  them  in  spring  when 
thinning  out  the  shoots.  The  cuttings  are 
either   inserted    in    pots    or   pricked    out    into    a 


composed  of  good  fibrous  loam,  well-decayed  cow 
manure,  and  sand,  the  pots  being  well  drained. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  is  mild  they  are  plunged 
out  of  doors  in  coal  ashes,  and  are  sheltered 
from  high  winds,  but  exposed  to  the  full  sun- 
shine. As  soon  as  the  roots  have  become  well 
established  in  the  new  soil  they  are  .given  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  with  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure.  As  the  Phlox  is  a  plant  that 
makes  great  quantities  of  roots,  much  moisture  is 
essential  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  perfect  health, 
which  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  seeing 
that  much  of  the  beauty  of  any  plant  depends  on 
the  proper  development  of  healthy  foliage. 
Apply  stakes  as  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  and  when  they  are  coming  into  flower 
remove  them  to  the  conservatory,  when  they 
will  amply  repay  for  the  trouble  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  them.  Phloxes  are  good  plants  for 
pot  culture,  and  few  who  have  not  seen  them 
could  imagine  the  extreme  beauty  of  a  collection. 
To  get  full  value  from  the  out-of-door  Phloxes 
it  is  best  to  plant  them  in  beds  by  themselves, 
planting  them  18  to  20  inches  apart.  The  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  trenched  and  richly 
manured,  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  are 
necessary  during  dry  weather  when  they  are  in 
active  growth.  The  shoots  should  be  thinned 
to  about  four  to  each  plant,  selecting  the 
strongest.  A  mulch- 
ing of  half-decayed 
cow  manure  over  the 
roots  is  beneficial,  as 
Phlox  spreads  its 
roots  near  the  surface. 
Due  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are 
not  injured  by  deep 
hoeing  close  to  the 
plant.  James  A. 
Pai  c  e.  Aldenham 
Vicarage  Gardens, 
Watford. 
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Fig.  82.- 


-IRIS  TENUIFOLIA    GROWING 

(See  p.  194.) 


WILD    IN    CHINA. 


cold  frame,  where  they  are  kept  moist  and  shaded 
during  sunshine  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  after  which 
period  more  light  and  air  are  admitted.  When 
fairly  rooted  they  are  turned  out  and  planted  in 
a  jbed  of  light,  rich  soil,  and  well  watered  in, 
when  they  soon  start  into  growth  and  make 
strong  plants  by  autumn. 

If  required  for  pot  culture,  they  are  potted  in 
autumn  into  S-inch  pots ;  otherwise  they  are 
left  in  the  bed  till  the  following  March,  when 
they  are  put  into  the  quarters  assigned  to  them. 
Those  in  pots  are  kept  in  cold  frames  all  the 
winter  with  just  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the 
roots  in  a  healthy  condition.  Abundance  of  air 
is  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  'ire- 
vent  them  from  starting  too  early  into  growth. 
When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants 
are  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots,   using  soil 


DWARF     APPLES 
IN  AMERICA. 
Ten  years'   tests  in 
three     orchards    liave 
convinced  Messrs. 

V.  P.  Hedrick  and 
F.  H.  Hall  that  the 
growing  of  Apples  on 
dwarfing  stocks  is 
not  likely  to  prove 
profitable  to  profes- 
sional growers  in 
America.  Apples 

grown     on     dwarfing 
C    stocks,        they       find, 
come  into  bearing  but 
little      earlier      than 
those   grown    on  stan- 
dard        trees,         and 
though  a  larger  num- 
ber may  be  grown  to  the  acre,   there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  their  total  yield  is  greater  than  that 
from  standards. 

It  is  olaimed,  also,  that  in  the  cold  climate  of 
New  York  State  dwarf  and  semi-dwarf  trees  are 
more  readily  injured  by  frost.  The  union  be- 
tween scion  and  stock  is  less  perfect  than  in 
standards,  the  dwarfs,  owing  to  their  shallow- 
rooting  system,  are  more  easily  uprooted  by 
wind,  suffer  more  from  drought,  and  do  not  per- 
mit of  so  thorough  a  cultivation  of  the  soil.  More- 
over, to  maintain  the  trees  as  dwarfs  summer 
pruning  is  necessary.  The  origin  of  the  tests  is 
interesting.  They  were  undertaken  when  it  was 
apprehended  that  San  Jose  scab  had  come  to 
stay  in  New  York  State,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  only  effective  remedy  was  by  fumigating  the 
trees  under  tents. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to   Lady   Wantage,   Locking^ 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima.— 
Cuttings  of  this  plant  may  be  rooted  now, 
and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  shoots  for  the  purpose  a  large  batch 
should  be  propagated.  Some  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  striking  the  cuttings  because  they 
use  shoots  that  are  too  soft.  This  trouble 
may  be  overcome  by  placing  the  stock  plants  in 
a  cool  house  for  a  few  days  before  taking  the 
cuttings,  which  should  be  prepared  with  a  heel 
of  the  old  wood  attached.  Insert  the  cuttings 
singly  in  2£in.  pots  filled  with  fine  sand  or  a 
sandy  compost  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  brisk 
hot-bed  in  a  propagating  case.  Spray  them  with 
clear  water  two  or  three  times  a  day  and  shade 
them  from  bright  sunshine  until  roots  develop. 
Insert  fresh  batches  of  cuttings  as  the  shoots  for 
the  purpose  develop. 

Codiaeum  (Croton)  and  Dracaen a.— Young 
plants  of  Codiaeum  and  Dracaena  require  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture.  Arrange  the  Codiaeums 
near  the  roof-glass,  for  much  sunshine  is  needed 
to  produce  rich  colouring  in  the  leaves.  A  little 
air  may  be  admitted  in  the  forenoon,  but  the 
house  should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon 
after  spraying  the  plants  with  lukewarm  rain- 
water. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By    T.   W.  Briscob,   Gardener  to  W.   R.    Lysaqht,  Esq., 
Castleford.    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Oncidium.— The  genus  Oncidium  embraces  a 
large  number  of  species  and  need  a  warm, 
intermediate,  or  cool  temperature.  A  few 
species  are  in  flower  the  greater  ■  part  of 
the  year,  and  for  this  reason  the  work  of 
repotting  is  spread  over  the  whole  season.  It 
is  best  to  repot  when  roots  appear  at  the  base 
of  the  new  growths.  Most,  if  not  all,  Oncidiums 
are  benefited;  by  the  inclusion  of  a  few  partially- 
decayed  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  in  the  compost, 
which  should  consist  of  Osmunda-fibre  and 
Sphagnum-moss.  Fill  the  pots  one-thiid  full  of 
material  for  drainage.  Make  the  rooting  medium 
moderately  firm  about  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Water  the  roots  carefully  at  all  times.  Watch 
closely  for  the  presence  of  thrips  and  other  in- 
sect pests  on  the  young  growth,  and  take  suit- 
able measures  to  destroy  them  directly  they  are 
detected.  Certain  of  the  warm-growing  species 
are  producing  flower-scapes,  and  must  be  afforded 
ample  water  to  assist  them  in  developing  their 
inflorescences.  Oncidiums  have  the  reputation 
of  deteriorating  a  few  years  after  importation, 
but  this  is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  their  free- 
dom in  blooming,  the  size  of  the  spikes  being  a 
contributing  factor  in  sapping  the  plant's 
energies.  Weak  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower,  whilst  the  scapes  on  healthy,  i-obust 
specimens  should  be  removed  directly  the  last 
flower  is  fully  developed,  if  the  front  pseudo- 
bulb  shows  the  least  sign  of  shrivelling.  Onci 
diums  requiring  a  warm  house  include  0.  ampli- 
atum.  0.  Carthaginense,  O.  haematochilum,  0. 
Papilio,  0.  Kramerianum.  O.  Lanceanum,  0. 
Iuridum  and  0.  Cavendishianum.  A  few  species, 
such  as  0.  macranthum.  0.  superbum  and  0. 
tigrinum,  will  succeed  in  the  cool  division, 
whilst  the  others  need  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year. 

Deciduous  Calanthes.  -  The  majority  of 
deciduous  Calanthes  are  ready  for  repotting. 
The  compost  should  be  mixed  thoroughly 
at  least  a  week  before  it  is  required.  One- 
half  should  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  the  re- 
maining part  a  mixture  of  chopped  Sphagnum- 
moss,  Osmunda-fibre  cut  up  fairly  fine,  dried 
cow  manure,  and  half-decayed  Oak  leaves,  with 
a  moderate  sprinkling  of  crushed  crocks.  Select 
only  the  bsst  fibrous  portions  of  loam,  sifting 
out  the  dusty  particles.  The  cow  manure  should 
be  dried  and  rubbed  through  a  fine  meshed  sieve. 
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Use  ordinary  flower-pots  and  fill  each  receptacle 
one-third  of  its  depth  with  drainage  material, 
which  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  fresh 
turfy  loam.  The  loam  will  prove  beneficial  to 
the  plants  at  about  the  time  when  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  being  formed.  Shake  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots,  and  shorten  the  latter  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulb.  This  little  tuft  is  usually  sufficient  to  hold 
the  plants  in  position  until  the  new  growth  is 
established.  The  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  graded, 
placing  those  of  the  largest  size  singly  in  5  or 
6-inch  pots,  and  the  others  in  receptacles  propor- 
tionate to  their  size.  Some  growers  prefer  plac- 
ing  the  pseudo-bulbs  singly  in  pots,  but  where 
space  is  limited  five,  or  even  six,  of  moderate 
dimensions  may  be  arranged  together  in  a  fairly 
deep  pan  about  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  This 
method  is  especially  recommended  where  large 
quantities  of  cut  blooms  are  needed.  In  repot- 
Bng,  make  the  soil  moderately  firm,  and  bring 
it  up  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  This  will  allow  spao?  for  watering,  and  a 
little  top-dressing  later  in  the  season  if  neces- 
sary. When  the  repotting  is  finished  let  the 
new  shoot  rest  upon  the  soil,  not  covering  it  in 
any  way.  

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    William    F.    Rowles,    Gardener    to    Major    Hoarb, 
Ellisfleld   Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Hardy  ANNUALS.-The  best  hardy  annuals 
include  Lavatera,  Larkspur,  Clarkia,  Candytuft. 
Mignonette,  Virginian  Stock,  Anagall's,  Bracby- 
come,  Collinsia,  Godetia,  Nigella,  Nasturtium, 
Coreopsis,  Centaurea,  Alyssum,  Gypsophila 
elegans,  Poppies  and  Matthiola  bicornis.  The 
soil  should  be  made  fine  by  raking,  and  the  seeds 
scattered  very  thinly.  A*  little  of  the  soil  may 
be  removed  by  the  rake  and  used  for  covering 
the  6eeds,  but  the  better  plan  is  to  prepare 
finely  sifted  soil  for  strewing  evenly  over  them. 
After  sowing  and  covering  the  seeds  water  them 
by  means  of  a  rose-can,  but  if  the  soil  is  of 
anature  that  cakes  after  being  watered  moisten 
the  soil  a  few  hours  before  sowing.  A  dusting 
of  soot  will  serve,  to  some  extent,  to  keep  birds 
from  the  seeds,  but  the  safer  plan  is  to  use  net- 
ting or  cotton.  Thinning  the  seedlings  is  tedious 
work,  and  apt  to  be  postponed,  but  it  is  impera- 
tive to  do  the  work  before  the  plants  become 
crowded. 

A  Border  of  Annuals.— Considerable  skill 
is  needed  in  arranging  an  effective  border  of 
annuals.  The  height  to  which  the  plants  will 
grow  and  their  date  of  flowering  will  differ 
according  to  the  locality  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  therefore  a  trial  border  should  b?  planted. 
The  time  and  labour  involved  in  doing  this  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  knowledge 
gained.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ar- 
range the  groups  in  a  border  so  that  no  one 
colour  clashes  with  its  neighbour,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  border  is  usually  viewed 
from  end  to  end,  and  it  may  easily  happen  that 
two  groups  of  colour  which  are  far  apart  by 
many  yards  would  appear  to  clash  with  eacli 
other  because  they  are  in  the  same  line  of  sight 
A  narrowing  down  of  the  number  of  varieties 
grown,  the  elimination  of  colours  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  associate  with  one  another,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  colours  throughout  the 
border,  will  produce  a  better  effect  than  trying 
to  include  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   J.    G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcote, 
Eastwell   Park,   Kent. 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees.— Healthy  trees  of 
inferior  and  out-of-date  varieties  make  excellent 
stocks  for  re-grafting  with  more  suitable  sorts. 
Such  trees  that  were  headed  down  at  the  time  of 
winter  pruning  should  be  trimmed  of  a  few  more 
inches  whenever  the  sap  is  rising,  to  enable  the 
grafts  to  be  inserted  in  sound  bark.  There  are 
several  methods  of  grafting  which  can  be  done 
with  success  in  ordinary  conditions.  Crown  graft- 
ing is  the  most  convenient  method  for  trees  of  a 
large  size  (see  fig  83).  The  scions  having  been 
partly  buried  in  a  moist  border  for  some  time, 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  soil  and  the  graft  made 


6  to  8  inches  long,  retaining  three  or  four  buds 
on  the  upper  part.  Make  an  incision  in  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  cut  the  lower  end  of  the  graft  in  a 
sloping  direction,  and  fit  the  latter  neatly  in  the 
incision  made  in  the  stock.  Bind  the  two  to- 
gether closely,  but  not  too  tightly,  with  matting, 
and  thoroughly  smear  over  the  part  with  graft- 
irg  wax  or  clay,  whichever  is  used.  For  a  small 
numiber  of  grafts  French  cold  grafting  wax  is 
to  be  recommended  as  being  convenient  to  handle 
and  reliable  for  the  purpose. 

Whip  or  Tongue  Grafting  (see  fig.  84). — 
This  method  is  usually  adopted  when  graft- 
ing young  stocks.  Remove  the  top  of  the 
stock  at  the  joint,  and  make  a  slit  in 
the  bark  in  an  upright  direction.  Cut  the 
scion  to  fit  in  the  slit  already  made,  with 
a  slight  shoulder  to  fit  on  the  top  of  the  stock. 
A  tongue  having  been  made  in  the-  stock  and  a 
similar  one  in  the  scion,  fit  them  perfectly  to- 
gether. In  the  case  of  the  stock  and  scion  being 
of  unequal  size,  see  that  at  least  one  side  of  each 
are  in  perfect  union.  Tie  the  scion  to  the  stock 
firmly,  as  with  crown  grafting,  and,  cover  witn 
wax  or  clay  to  exclude  the  air.  Watch  tin 
grafts  closely  during  times  of  drying  winds  for 
the  first  signs  of  cracking  in  the  clay  or  wax. 
Cracks  may  be  closed  in  the  case  of  the  clay  by 
damping  it  and  squeezing  together  by  the  hand, 
or.  with  i\ax,  filling  the  crevice  with  fresh 
material. 


Fig.  83. — crown  or 
rind  grafting. 


Fig.  84. — whip  or 
tongue  gram  1m.. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  JORDAN.  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Waiter   Priory.    Yorkshire. 

Early  Vines.— Very  early  Grapes  are  already 
past  the  stoning  stage,  and  will  soon  be  swelling 
finally.  So  long  as  the  vines  continue  to  pro- 
duce strong  laterals  it  is  a  fair  sign  that  they 
have  not  been  overcropped,  but  in  the  case  of 
pot  vines  the  growths  may  be  weak  and  yet  the 
foliage  be  healthy  and  the  Grapes  finish  well. 
It  will  do  very  little  good  at  this  late  stage  to 
remove  the  superfluous  bunches,  but  the  vines 
may  be  afforded  some  relief  by  removing  some  of 
the"  berries  which  show  signs  of  crowding.  This 
thinning  must  be  the  last  time  that  the  bunches 
are  touched.  All  the  ties  must  be  sound,  but  not 
too  tight.  Sse  that  the  foliage  in  dry,  warm 
corners  remains  healthy  and  free  from  red  spider. 
As  every  new  leaf  at  this  stage  assists  the  roots, 
and  Black  Grapes  colour  best  when  there  is 
plenty  of  healthy  foliage,  the  laterals  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  for  so  long  as  space  can  be  found 
for  them.  Top-dress  and  feed  the  roots  of  pot 
vines  with  warm,  liquid  manure,  diluted  to  a 
suitable  strength,  guano  and  soot-water,  but 
when  the  Grapes  are  ripening  use  clear  water 
only.     At  that  stage  the  amount  of  atmospheric 


moisture  should  also  be  reduced,  and  the  quantity 
of  fresh  air  increased  whenever  the  weather 
favours  a  free  ventilation  of  the  house.  If  the 
variety  Madresfield  Court  is  included  amongst 
the  pot  vines,  guard  against  the  least  drought  at 
the  roots  tefore  the  berries  have  attained  then- 
full  size,  as  a  check  from  drought,  followed  by  a 
copious  application  of  water,  often  results  in  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  finest  berries  of  this  variety 
through  splitting. 

Successional  Vineries.  The  vines  in  later 
houses  are  in  various  stages  of  development, 
and  require  incessant  attention ;  every  re- 
quirement should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be 
sean  to  at  the  proper  time.  Let  disbudding  be 
done  at  short  intervals.  When  the  work  is 
finished  the  shoots  will  grow  freely,  and,  in  a 
few  days  be  ready  for  stopping,  tying,  and 
divesting  of  their  superfluous  bunches.  In  all 
cases,  the  first  bending  of  the  shoots  shoidd  be 
very  slight,  as  it  is  better  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  trellis  by  degrees  than  to  snap  them  off 
and  make  gaps  through  undue  haste.  The  work 
of  pinching  the  shoots  and  thinning  the  bunches 
must  not  be  delayed,  whilst  all  superfluous 
bunches  must  be  removed,  if  not  before,  imme- 
diately after  the  berries  have  set.  Use  the  thin- 
ning scissors  early,  and  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  all  stoneless  berries  at  the  first  operation. 
Late  vines  are  backward  this  year,  ami  theii 
development  should  be  hastened  by  the  use  of 
a  moderate  amount  of  fire-heat,  closing  tin- 
house  early  and  syringing  the  vines  Ereelj  twice 
a  day   with  tepid   water   until   they    have   broken 

well  "into   growth.      Late   Grapes   may   be    g] 

in  a  temperature  of  55°  on  cold  nights  and  65-' 
to  70°  by  day,  rising  to  75°  after  closing  the 
vinery,  w'ith  sun-heat  and  plenty  of  atmOspherii 
moisture.  As  soon  as  the  bnnchea  are  promi- 
nent the  warmth  may  rise  5°  at  night,  and  when 
the  vines  come  into,  flower  the  temperature 
may  register  65°. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ts'orth, 
Wxoxton   Abbey,  Banbury.  Oxfordshire. 

Broad  Beans.— Make  a  final  sowing  of 
Broad  Beans  in  rich  deeply-cultivated  land  to 
provide  late  supplies.  These  late  plants  are 
usually  attacked  by  the  black  aphis,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  sufficient  pods  have  formed,  pinch  out 
the  tops  of  the  plants. 

Celery.— Make  another  sowing  of  I  alerj  to 
obtain  plants  for  a  late  supply.  Germinate  and 
grow  the  seedlings  in  cool  conditions;  a  cold 
frame  is  suitable,  and  they  should  be  planted 
in  a  few  inches  of  fine  soil.  Keep  the  frame 
close  until  the  seeds  have  germinated.  After- 
wards admit  air.  increasing  the  amount  gradu- 
ally, until  finally  the  lights  are  removed  en- 
tirely. The  seedlings  may  be  pricked  out-of- 
doors  in  a  sheltered  position  immediately  tle\ 
are  ready  for  transference.  Afford  them  poo 
bection  from  frost  and  cold  winds.  Celery 
should  never  be  dry  at  the  roots  at  any  stage  of 
its  development. 

Carrots.— Make  another  sowing  of  stump- 
rooted  Carrot  on  ground  that  was  manured  the 
previous  season.  A  heavy  dressing  of  wood  ash 
will   benefit   the  plants. 

Turnips.— Sow  a  good  breadth  of  this  vege- 
table in  a  warm  situation.  Scatter  th?  seeds 
thinly  in  shallow  drills  made  15  inches  apart 
Thin  the  seedlings  immediately  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  dust  them  frequently  with 
soot  to  ward  off  attacks  of  the  Turnip  beetle  and 
slugs.  It  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  seeds 
from  birds.  White  Milan  and  Snowball  are 
suitable  varieties. 

Kohl  Rabi.— This  vegetable  may  be  grown 
on  hot.  dry  soils  from  which  Turnips  are  rarely 
palatable.  Follow  the  directions  given  for 
Turnips.  Earliest  White  and  Earliest  Purple, 
are  two  good  varieties. 

Asparagus.— Clear  the  beds  of  weeds,  and 
stir  the  surface  lightly.  Light  soils  should  re- 
ceive a  dressing  of  salt,  but  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  cold  wait  until  the  soil  is  warmed 
before  applying  this  material,  as  salt  lowers  the 
temperature  of  soils,  thus  retarding  the  crop. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
•plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
JfiDITOKS,  41,  "Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    —  ondon.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE    PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations-— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
mill  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,   APRIL  10— 

United  Hort.   and  Ben.   Prov.   Soc.   Corns,  meet. 
TUESDAY,   APRIL  11— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.     (Lecture   at   3  p.m.) 

Roy.  Inst.    (Lecture  by  Prof.  F.  Keeble,  on  "  Modern 

Horticulture.") 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  12— 

Sheffield  Ohrys.  Soc.   Show  and  Lecture.    Roy.  Hort. 

Soc.  School  Teachers'    Exam. 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  14— 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Spring  Show  in  R.H.S.  Hall. 


Average    Mean    Temperature     for     the    ensuing     week 
deduced     from    observations     during    the    last    fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,  46.0°. 
Actual  Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  April  6 
(10  a.m.) ;  Bar.  29.3 ;  temp.  46.0°.  Weather- 
Cloudy. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY.   WEDNESDAY   AND    FRIDAY— 

Liliums  and  other  Hardy    Bulbs.   Herbaceous  Plants, 

Shrubs   and    Roses,    at   12,    by    Protheroe  &   Morris, 

at  67   and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.' 
MONDAY    AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rase     Trees.     Perennials,     Gladioli     and     Begonias, 

at  Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

W.C. 
WEDNESDAY— 

300  cases  Japanese  Liliums,  also  Maples,  at  Protheroe 

and   Morris'  Rooms. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,    at    Protheroe    &    Morris's    Rooms,   at  1. 

Nursery  Stock  at  Paul's  Nursery.  High  Beech,  Epping 

Forest,  by  Protheroe  and  Morrie,  at  12. 
FRIDAY— 

Plants   in    pQts   and   effects    at   Mid-Kent    Nurseries, 

West    Wickham,    by    Protheroe    &   Morris,   at  12. 

Hybrid   Orchids,   at     1,     at    Protheroe;    and     Morris" 

Rooms.' 


The 


Seldom,  indeed,  in  the 
annals  of  British  sylvi- 
Recent  Gales.  culture  lias  there  been 
anything  to  equal  the 
havoc  caused  amongst  trees  by  the  severe 
gales  of  last  week.  On  March  27  and  28 
the  north  winds  were  at  gale  all  over 
the  country,  and,  in  the  view  of  many 
the  winds  were  doubly  disastrous  owing 
to  the  snow  that  clung  to  the  trees  as  a 
wet  blanket,  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
boughs  and  rendering  them  less  able  to 
resist  the  gale.  Whilst  the  wind  generally 
was  from  the  north,  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents describe  it  as  veering  round 
the  compass  in  a  kind  of  whirlwind.  The 
result  is  that  the  casualties  were  enormous, 
exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  experienced 
in  recent  years,  and  amongst  the  trees 
which  were  uprooted  are  many  grand 
specimens  that  had  no  equals  in  this 
country.  It  will  most  likely  be  found 
that  Elms  have  suffered  most;  but 
Poplars,  Chestnuts.  Cedars,  and  indeed 
most  kinds  of  trees,  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen,  are  counted  amongst 
tin-      fallen.  In      cases      where      large 

specimens  in  specially  appropriate  posi- 
tions have  been  sacrificed  the  loss  will  be 
felt  with  peculiar  and  lasting  regret,  for 
such  trees  are,  in  a  sense,  irreplaceable. 
Only  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefinite  time 
can  a  tree  develop  to  that  stage  of  full 
growth  which  is  most  admired,  and  its 
highest  attractions   are   a   gift  to  the  next 


generation  rather  than  to  those  who  may 
plant  it.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
trees  which  serve  as  screens.  Where 
these  are  lost  the  huge  gaps  cannot  at  once 
be  made  good,  but  for  many  a  day  the 
view  they  once  adorned  suffers,  and  re- 
minds us  continually  of  the  first  disap- 
pointment. At  Kew  a  noble  Cedar  was 
beaten  down  by  the  pitiless  wind  and 
snow,  and  crushed  in  its  fall  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  which  it  had  guarded  for  150 
years.  Kew  afforded  no  more  noble 
sight  than  this  temple,  overspread  by  the 
gigantic  Cedar,  and  enciroled  by  fine 
specimens  of  the  Turkey  Oak,  Robinia, 
Diospyros,  Elms  and  other  trees,  remnants 
of  the  "  Old  Arboretum."  In  1860  this 
arboretum  still  enjoyed  a  flourishing 
existence,  and  included  fine  examples  of 
various  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus, 
Populus,  Fraxinus,  Juglans,  Cedrus, 
Pinus,  Liriodendron,  Ailanthus,  Gyrn- 
nocladus  and  Halesia  with  thickets  of 
Rhododendrons,  Berberis,  Rhus,  and 
other  shrubs. 


Fig.  85. — temple  of  the  sun  at  kew  and  the 

over-spreading  cedar  as  they  appeared  before 

the  recent  gales. 

We  print  the  following  particulars  of 
the  serious  damage  inflicted  in  certain 
famous  gardens,  but  they  only  deal  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained throughout  the  country.  Whilst  it 
is  impossible  to  publish  every  detail  of 
ordinary  casualties,  it  is  essential  that 
records  should  be  made  of  losses  in 
which  unequalled  specimens  are  involved, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  record  as  com- 
plete as  possible  our  correspondents 
should  estimate  the  age  of  the  tree,  and 
send  us  careful  measurements  of  height 
and  circumference  of  trunk. 

From  Dropmore  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Charles  Page,  sends  the  following  de- 
tails :  — 

Fifty-four  Cedars  were  blown  down  in 
the  avenue,  eight  more  of  these  trees  are 
hopelessly  wrecked,  whilst  the  remainder 
are  all  more  or  less  damaged  bv  the  fall 
of  those  that  are  down.  In  addition  to 
these,  nine  Cedars  have  fallen  in  other 
parts  of  the  grounds,  including  the 
finest    specimen    of    Cedrus     atlantica    at 


Dropmore.  Spruce,  Firs  and  Scotch 
Pines  fell   in  groups. 

Not  much  damage  was  done  in  the 
pinetum,  with  the  exception  that  a  fine 
Lebanon  Cedar  had  a  large  limb  blown 
out.  The  large  tree  of  Abies  Douglasii  is 
but  very  little  damaged,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  we  have  not  lost  a  single 
Douglas  Fir,  nor  any  Pines  excepting  the 
Scots.  Elms  are  down  in  all  directions, 
but  very  few  Oaks  were  uprooted. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  ult.  was  very 
calm,  but  the  barometer  fell  nearly  one 
inch  by  midday,  and  snow  commenced  to 
fall  about  3  p.m.,  with  a  Strong  wind  from 
the  north,  whioh  soon  became  a  hurricane 
with  fine  snow  that  froze  on  the  branches 
as  it  fell.  The  weight  of  the  snow  was,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  so  much  damage  to  the 
Cedars,  as  the  branches  became  top-heavy. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  experience  of 
standing  near  to  the  Cedar  avenue  and 
seeing  and  hearing  the  crash  of  falling 
trees. 

Our  Kew  correspondent  writes  that 
on  the  28th  ult.  high  wind  with  a  blizzard 
of  snow  raged  with  more  or  less  severity 
for  some  hours,  but  the  most  iserious 
damage  was  done  in  the  afternoon  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock.  The  direction  of 
the  wind  was  north,  but  at  times  it  seemed 
to  come  from  all  directions'  at  once. 

In  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  some 
twenty-five  large  trees  were  uprooted, 
among  them  unfortunately  several  of  the 
best  representative  specimens  of  their 
kind  in  the  garden,  and  at  least  two 
of  the  best  recorded  specimens  in  the 
country.  Several  smaller  trees  were 
blown  down  or  were  so  severely  dam- 
aged that  their  removal  is  inevitable. 
Other  large  trees  had  limbs  torn  away. 
leaving  them  permanently  disfigured,  while 
hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  blown 
out  of  the  upright,  and  will  need  supports. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  (see  figs.  85 
and  86)  was  destroyed,  as  recorded  above, 
by  the  fall  of  the  75-feet  high  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  There  is  a  dramatic  touch  in 
the  fact  that  these  two  important  features 
should  have  originated  and  ended  to- 
gether. The  Temple  was  built  in  1761, 
and  the  Cedar  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  garden  at  Whit- 
ton  and  planted  during  the  same  year. 
Thus  for  more  than  150  years  they  have 
heen  associated,  the  individual  character 
and  beauty  of  the  one  adding  to  the  land- 
scape effect  of  the  other. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  was  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  five  Temples  at  Kew. 
It  was  designed  and  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  William  Chambers,  who  was 
also  the  architect  of  the  Chinese  Pagoda, 
erected  in  1761-2.  The  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  is  the  centre  of  the 
original  or  first  Botanic  Garden  of  1760. 
The  building  was  circular,  and  surrounded 
by  eight  fluted  columns  with  the  entabla- 
ture richly  ornamented.  The  roof  or  ceil- 
ing inside  was  adorned  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sun,  the  surrounding  frieze  re- 
lieved with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  last  of  the  "Seven  Sister"  Elms 
lies  a  wreck  uprooted  by  the  storm.      Tra- 
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dition  credits  the  planting  of  these  trees  to 
the  seven  daughters  of  George  III. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  is  the  speci- 
men of  Buxus  balearica  growing  near  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  It  was  24  feet  high, 
probably  the  highest  in  the  country, 
with  a  trunk  2^  feet  in  circumference. 
Aiton  gives  1780  as  the  year  of  introduc- 
tion, and  it  is  one  of  the  trees  mentioned 
by  Loudon.  The  best  specimen  at  Kew  of 
Cedrus  Deodara  growing  near  the  Wood 
Museum  has  gone.  It  was  64  feet  high, 
with  a  girth  at  the  base  of  9  feet  3  inches, 
and  was  coning  fairly  freely.  Five  Lom- 
bardy  Poplars  forming  part  of  a  long  row 
of  these  trees  skirting  the  river  boundary 
wall  went  down  near  Kew  Palace,  con- 
siderably damaging  the  wall,  and  in  the 
case  of  three  of  the  trees  the  impact  was 
so  great  as  to  completely  uproot  them,  and 
it  was  a  curious  sight  in  the  morning  to 
see  the  butts  suspended  3  to  4  feet  above 
the  ground. 

A  beautiful  spreading  tree  of  the  Bay 
Willow,  Salix  pentandra,  growing  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  1843,  50  feet  high,  is 
another  distinct  loss.  This  was  known  to 
be  decayed  at  the  base,  and  a  few  years 
ago  the  decayed  wood  was  removed  and  re- 
placed with  concrete.  Several  other 
Cedars  and  Elms,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Prunus  Padus,  Abies  Veitchii,  31  feet 
high,  a,  beautiful  Yew  of  tree-like  growth 
and  a  straight  trunk,  Cupressus  macro- 
carpa  and  several  Spruce  are  other  vic- 
tims of  a  storm  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Dr.  Botiing  Hemsley  sends  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  damage  at  Bushey 
Park: — Probably  only  a  small  number 
of  persons  know  from  actual  observation 
thai  the  Bushey  Park  avenue  of  fine  old 
trees  consists  of  five  rows,  the  outermost 
row  facing  the  road  being  Horse  Chestnuts, 
and  the  rest  Limes.  The  latter  have  evi- 
dently long  passed  their  prime,  are  rapidly 
decaying,  and  are  almost  alone  sufferers 
from  the  violence  of  the  late  storm.  I 
walked  through  the  avenue  on  the 
30th  ult. ,  and  noted  some  of  the  main 
features  of  the  destruction.  Entering 
the  Teddington  gate  (the  north  side  of  the 
park)  I  saw  on  the  immediate  right 
about  half-a-dozen  prostrate  Lime  trees, 
within  an  area  of  little  more  than,  the 
square  of  the  length  of  one  of  them.  They 
had  fallen  away  from  the  north-west.  The 
position  of  these  trees  is  opposite  the  scene 
of  the  great  disaster  of  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  No  Horse  Chestnut  was  down 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  only 
two  or  three  had  succumbed  in  the  whole 
avenue,  though  many  large  branches  were 
broken  off.  Here  and  there  was  another 
Lime  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  these 
were  mostly  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  damage  was  done  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  secondary  avenue, 
which  cuts  at  right  angles  the  main  avenue 
by  the  Diana  Pond.  There  may  be  ten 
or  a  dozen  trees  lying  across  the  avenue, 
from  north  to  south,  but  I  had  not  time 
for  closer  inspection.  From  Teddington 
Gate  to  the  Diana  Avenue  there  are  just 
about  1000  trees  in  the  main  avenue. 

We    have   already    referred   (p.    189)    to 
damage  in  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs'  garden 


at  Aldenham.  His  gardener,  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett,  states  that  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  suffered  even  more 
severely.  He  writes: — At  Wall  Hall, 
the  residence  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  the 
group  of  Cedrus  atlantica  and  C.  Libani, 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  encountered  the  full  effects  of 
the  gale — nearly  all  the  trees  in  this  group 
were  swept  to  the  ground,  in  addition  to 
more  than  one  hundred  other  large  trees, 
mostly  Elms. 

Munden,  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Holland  Hibbert,  adjoins  Wall  Hall,  and 
this  estate  suffered  even  worse.  Mr.  Hib- 
bert states  that  nearly  four  hundred  trees 
were  levelled  to  the  ground,  including 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England 
of  Picea  Pinsapo.  Large  numbers  of 
Elms,  Oaks,  and  Beeches  in  particular 
were  unrooted 

At  Edge  Grove,  the  residence  of  R. 
Bennett,  Esq.,  which  is  close  to  Aldenham 
Church,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
trees  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  charm- 


promise  of  fruitfulness  this  year,  were  up- 
rooted. 

Along  the  road  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  between  Aldenham  and  Watford,  no 
fewer  than  thirty-four  large  Elms  were  torn 
up  and  thrown  across  the  road  or  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of  it.  Only  by  the  aid 
of  a  large  number  of  troops  were  these 
roads  opened  for  vehicular  traffic  in  two 
days.  In  many  places  damage  was  done 
to  mansions,  small  houses,  lodges,  and 
other  buildings.  Fortunately  no  loss  of 
life  occurred  in  this  part,  though  many 
narrow  escapes  are  reported.  Several 
of  our  men  were  trapped  between  two  large 
trees,  one  falling  in  front  and  another  be- 
hind them. 

At  Dover  House,  Boehampton,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  thirty- 
one  trees  were  destroyed,  including  a 
magnificent  Lebanon  Cedar,  which  stood 
on  the  north  front  of  the  residence.  Most 
of  the  specimens  that  were  uprooted  were 
Elms  and  Chestnuts.  In  one  row  of  Elms 
as  many  as  twenty-one  were  blown  over. 


Fig 


-THE    RUINED    TEMI'LE    OF    THE    SUN. 


ing  little  park,  which  contained  many  fine 
trees,  has  been  practically  cleared  of  every 
notable  specimen.  At  Xewberries,  the 
residence  of  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  about  one 
hundred  trees  were  brought  down.  The 
destruction  of  a  fine  group  of  Cedrus 
Libani  at  Parkbury,  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Cartwright,  half-way  between 
Radlett  and  St.  Albans,  is  a  loss  to  the 
country.  These  magnificent  trees  were 
admired  both  by  pedestrians  and  those 
travelling  on  the  Midland  Railway.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  a  son  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  No 
fewer  than  twenty  of  these  Conifers  are  up- 
rooted, together  with  a  number  -of  other 
Pines.  At  Aldenham  House  we  have  lost 
about  two  hundred  large  trees,  and  manv 
others  are  severely  damaged,  in  addition 
to  hundreds  of  smaller  trees  and  shrubs. 
Fine  old  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  in 
a  small  orchard  connected  with  one  of  the 
farms   on   the  estate,    which   offered  great 


Society.— The  next 
will  take  place  on 
the  Vincent  Square 
3  o'clock  meeting  in 
M.  Holmes  will  de- 
tha-t  previously  an- 
edicinal    Herbs    and 


Royal   Horticultural 

meeting  of  the  committees 
Tuesday,  the  11th  inst.,  in 
Hall,  Westminster.  At  the 
the  Lecture  Room  Mr.  E. 
liver  an  address  (instead  of 
nounced)  on  "  Growing  M 
Plants  in  Great  Britain." 

R.H  S.  Sale  of  Plants  in  Aid  of  the 
Red  Cross  Funds.— By  an  accidental  omission 
I  regret  that  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes, 
F.R.S.,  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  given  in  my  previous  com- 
munication on  this  subject.     W.  Wilds,  Secretary. 

Help  for  the  Red  Cross  FuNO.-Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  announce  an  important 
sale  of  2 .500  choice  and  rare  hybrid  Orchids,  with 
a  selection  of  valuable  varieties  of  species,  at 
their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapsdde, 
London,  E.C.,  on  Friday,  April  14,  at  one  o'clock. 
One-half  of  the  net  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Red 
Cross  Fund.  The  vendor's  name  is  not  dis- 
closed. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—The  Committee   of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
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Ivame. 


Benevolent  Institution  have  granted  the  following 

amounts  from  the  "Victorian  Era  Fund  "  to  those 

unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  last  election  who 

were  formerly  subscribers  to  the  Institution  : — 

Amount 
to  be 

Appli-        Life         Annual  granted 

cations,  member,  subscriber.  1916. 

Years.        Years.  £  s.  d. 

Tougb,  Edwin             . .     7                                      7  6    0    0 

Wilson,  George          ..7                                   7  6    0    0 

Harding,  Albert        ..6               13               —  6    0    0 

Crossman,  Richard  ..5               —               14  8  10    0 

Hewitt,  Marv ....     5               15  600 

MiJford.  Sarah  A.      ..5                 9  BOO 

Burden,  Charles        ..4               —               17  9  10    0 

Earl,  Elizabeth  E.    ..4                                 8  5  10    0 

Bradley.  George        . .     3                                 21  10    0    0 

Byrne,  Henry  ....     3               28  8  10    0 

Chudleigh,  Henry     . .    3              16  5  10    0 

Gibson,  Thomas        . .    3                               21  10    0    0 

Meadows,  Mary  E.    . .     3       24  (double)       —  8    0    0 

Pike,  George   . .        . .     3              —              18  9  10    0 

Roberts,  Ann  ..         ..3               16  5  10    0 

Saunders,  John          ..3               22               —  7    0    0 

Weeks,  William        ..3               18  6    0    0 

Marsh,  Eliza    ....     2               22  7    0    0 

Newell,  Charlotte     ..2                                 14  8  10    0 

Push,  Mary     ....     2               23  700 

Smith,  Mary    ....     2                                 15  8  10    0 

Stonard,  Emily  A.     ..2                 7  4  10    0 

Stone,  Fanny  . .         ..2               28  8    0    0 

Walker,  George         . .    2       12  (double)       —  8    0    0 

Bridges,  Charles        . .     1               19               —  5  10    0 

Bryden,  Robert         . .     1                 8                 6  8    0    0 

Carling,  Thomas       ..1              17  5  10    0 

Carroll,  Mrs 1                               10  6    0    0 

Cox,  William  ....     1               26               —  600 

Drewett,  John  J.       . .     1               16               —  5  10    0 

Sparkes,  Louisa  J.     . .     1               —               10  6    0    0 

Tickell,  James  H.      ..1                                 21  9    0    0 

Dp  ten,  Elizabeth      ..     1                               26  9  10    0 

Manning,  Mary         ..    6      Occasional  contributor  4    o    o 

Bowlby,  John . .         ..2              „                   „  3  10    0 

Murray,  John..         ..     1              „                   ,,  3  10    0 


£246     0    0 


War  Items.— Private  Arthur  Giles,  of  the 
6th  Royal  West  Kents,  who  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  was  employed  as  journey- 
man in  Walden  Gardens,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
was  wounded  in  both  legs  and  the  right  arm 
while  his  company  were  holding  a  crater  on 
March  8.  After  undergoing  two  operations  at 
the  base  hospital  in  France  Ik  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Wharncliffe  War  Hospital,  Shef- 
field. 

An   appeal   for  exemption   from   military 

service  for  an  estate  forester  in  Scotland  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  estate 
forestry  system  and  work  would  be  disorganised 
if  the  man  were  taken.  It  was  stated  that  the 
present  contract  for  pitprops  would  last  for  over 
a  year,  and  that  the  estate  men  were  in  charge 
of  the  cutting  of  the  timber.  Exemption  was  re- 
fused, as  it  appeared  that  the  contractor  had  the 
responsibility  for  the  timber-cutting. 

Pyrus  Sorbus.— An  interesting  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Wyre  Forest  on  Thursday. 
March  30.  A  young  specimen  of  Pvtus  Sorbus 
waa  planted  on  the  spot  marked  by  a  post  put 
up  in  1911,  where  the  old  historic  tree  of  that 
name  grew.  The  young  tree  was  a  sapling, 
grown  for  the  purpose,  by  the  late  Captain 
Robert  Woodward  from  a  seed  of  the  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  grounds  of  his  home  at  Arley  Castle. 
This  tree  is  a  descendant  of  the  original  one, 
which  was  burnt  down  by  an  incendiary  in  1862, 
and  was  grown  from  seed  by  Lord  Mouxtxorris 
early  in  last  century.  The  old  tree,  therefore, 
will  now  be  represented  in.  the  same  spot  by  a 
descendant.  The  arrangements  for  planting 
and  protecting  the  young  tree  from  rabbits  and 
deer  were  made  by  the  Worcestershire  Natural 
ists  Field  Club,  whose  members  assembled  in 
goodly  numbers  to  see  it  done.  A  history  of  the 
original  Wyre  Forest  Sorb  tree  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  April  13,  1907,  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Robert  Woodward,  junior. 

Sparrows  and  Larch  Trees.  —  Sparrows 
are  now  turning  their  attention  from  the  fading 
Crocuses  to  the  Larch  trees.  By  wrecking  the 
Crocuses  these  mischievous  birds  follow  their 
pragmatist  philosophy,  being  in  search  of  saffron, 
of  which  they  are  passionately  fond.  But  they 
wantonly  destroy  the  tiny  flowers,  familiar  to  few 
who  are  not  botanists,  that   bring  a    pink  flush 


upon  Larches  just  before  the  trees  burst  into  the 
lovelist  shade  of  green  known  to  nature.  They 
do  not  eat  the  flowerets  of  the  Larch,  but  merely 
peck  them  off  out  of  sheer  devilry,  and  what  the 
old  Puritans  would  have  called  "  bloody-minded- 
ness."  This  is  why  so  few  cones  ars  found  on 
Larch  trees  where  sparrows  abound.  Westminster 
Gazette. 

Import  of  Flowers  into  Germany.— We 
referred  (p.  174)  to  the  anxiety  which  was 
felt  by  the  Dutch  horticulturists  owing  to  the 
recent  prohibition  of  import  of  flowers  into  Ger- 
many. It  appears  now  that  the  sale  price  of 
Dutch  flowers  has  actually  decreased,  but  less 
than  was  feared,  as  an  important  trade  is  being 
started  with  Austria,  where  no  restrictions  have 
yet  been  put  on  importation.  The  German 
decree  applies  to  all  live  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  used  for  decorative  purposes  as  enume- 
rated in  numbers  38,  39,  41.  42,  43  and  44  of 
the  Zollvereintarif.  Exception  is  made  for 
number  40,  tubers  and  bulbs,  and  these,  as  is 
well  known,  have  a  large  part  in  the  export  of 
Dutch   horticultural   produce. 

Publications  Received.— The  Rose  Annual, 

1916.  (London  :  National  Rose  Society,  25,  Vic- 
toria Street.)  Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free,  to  non- 
members. 


THE    ROYAL   PARKS. 


We  give  below  extracts  from  the  official  ver- 
batim report  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday, 
March  30,  on  the  vote  of  credits  for  the  Royal 
Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens  of  London.  The 
subject  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  employes 
was  considered,  and  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Harcourt  was  that  the  Government 
could  not  recommend  increases,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dearness  of  food.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  drastic  reductions  in  the  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  parks  have  been  decided  upon, 
as  the  parks  and  gardens  of  London  are  the  out- 
door meeting-places  of  the  masses  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  that  would  increase  their  attractive- 
ness. The  increased  price  of  coal  was 
mentioned  as  accounting  for  extra  expendi- 
ture to  the  amount  of  £1,200 — a  considerable 
sum,  but,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  observed,  there 
would  be  no  saving  involved  in  allowing  the 
plants  to  die  from  frost  in  the  winter  when  a 
little  warmth  would  preserve  them.  The  p<>.-i 
tion  in  regard  to  the  summer  bedding  is  summed 
up  in  Mr.  Harcourt's  words,  "  It  will  be  a  poor 
show,  but  a  fine  economy." 

Royal  Parks  and  Pleasi-he  Gardens. — 
Class  I. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed, 

3.  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £54,000,  be 
granted  to  His  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
tli.'  31st  day  of  March,  1917,  for  the  Royal  Parks 
and  Pleasure  Gardens."  [Note.— £45,000  has 
been  voted  on  account.] 

Mr.  Whitehouse  :  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  in  regard  to  Kew  Gardens.  I  cannot 
see  in  this  vote  any  allowance  made  for  the  ad- 
mission fees  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will 
get  from  the  new  charge  that  has  been  levied'  at 
Kew.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  account 
is  to  be  rendered,  and  where  the  credit  is  to  be 
given  for  the  admission  fees  which  are  now  being 
charged.  I  greatly  regret  that  this  small  charge 
of  a  penny  per  head  should  be  madie.  It  means 
seriously  interfering  with  the  use  which  is  made 
of  the  gardens  bv  working-class  families,  and 
especially  by   poor  children. 

Mr.  T.  Richardson  (Whitehaven)  :  I  have  to 
raise  a  matter  affecting  the  wages  of  employes 
in  the  parks  and  pleasure  gardens.  I  hope  there 
is  a  feeling  in  the  Committee  that  the  employes 


in  the  Royal  parks  and  pleasure  gardens  have  not 
received  that  measure  of  justice  that  they  are 
entitled  to.  I  find  this  matter  lias  been  the  .sub- 
ject of  an  interview  between  the  representatives 
of  the  union  concerned  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  also,  I  believe,  of  a  question  addressed 
to  hirn  in  November  last.  My  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Snowden)  put  the  question,  and  the  reply  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  My  information  is  that  the  men  employed  in 
the  Royal  parks  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages 
as  in  the  London  County  Council  parks  and  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  except  as  regards  war 
bonuses.  The  difference  in  wages  is  therefore  3s 
and  not  5s.  per  week.  The  question  whether  the 
Royal  park  employes  should  not  receive  a  war 
bonus  is  receiving  attention." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  paragraph  of 
that  reply  indicates  that  the  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  Treasury  and 
the  responsible  heads  of  Departments.  I  was 
more  than  surprised  when  I  was  informed  that 
we  have  labourers  and  gardeners  working  in  the 
Osborne  House  gardens  in  these  times  at  a  wage 
of  21s.  per  week.  My  information  is  that  not  one 
of  these  employes  has  received  a  war  bonus  of 
any  kind  at  all.  either  large  or  small,  and.  in 
view  of  the  answer  gh'en  to  my  hon.  friend,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will 
be  in  a  position,  considering  the  very  low  wages 
paid  to  these  men  even  in  pre-war  times,  and  in 
view  of  the  admittedly  substantial  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  to  announce  an  advance  of  wages 
for  these  men.  I  find  that  in  the  Dover  Military 
School  the  gardeners  and  labourers  receive  a 
wage  of  23s.  per  week.  I  think  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  probably  the  cost  of  living,  including 
rent,  at  Dover,  is  as  high  as  in  any  other  place 
covered  bv  the  operations  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment. The  Hampton  Court  and  Bushey  Park 
men  also  receive  23s.  per  week. 

In  view  of  a  deputation  having  waited  on  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  urge  their  claims,  and  in 
view  of  the  further  fact  that  notwithstanding 
that  the  wages  are  admittedly  low  and  substan- 
tially less  than  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  by 
private  employers  of  labour,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  now  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  these  men  their  legitimate 
and  reasonable  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  men  employed  on  this 
particular  class  of  work  have,  so  I  am  informed, 
enlisted  in  His  Majesty's  Forces,  and  the  inevit- 
able result  of  that  is  that  the  men  who  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  State  have  been  called  upon 
to  work  undoubtedly  harder  than  they  did  before. 
I  refer  to  that,  point  particularly  because  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
deputation  interviewing  him,  pointed  out,  as  a 
reason  why  in  other  industries  advances  of  wages 
had  been  given,  the  fact  that  because  of  large 
withdrawals  of  men  to  the  Colours  those  remain- 
ing had  been  called  upon  to  work  very  much 
harder.  I  hope  that  all  sections  of  this  House 
will  be  in  agreement  with  me  when  I  say  that  to 
expect  a  married  man  with  wife  and  familv  to  be 
able  to  live  in  these  times  on  wages  of  21s.,  or 
even  23s.,  a  week  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  I 
submit  that  a  wage  of  21s.  or  23s.  a  week  is  not 
sufficient  for  any  man  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  meet  the  liabilities  devolving  upon 
him  as  a  householder.  I  strongly  urge  the  claims 
of  these  men  for  immediate  and  proper  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  ■  Hogge  :  I  very  cordially  support  the 
general  claim  of  mv  hon.  friend  the  'Member  for 
Whitehaven  (Mr.  Richardson)  in  regard  to  these 
sums.  I  would  point  out  tn  my  right,  hon.  friend 
opposite  that  in  the  pensioners'  scheme,  which 
this  House  agreed  to,  a  family  without  the  hus- 
band is  sometimes  getting  nearly  as  much  as  that 
to  live  on,  so  that  the  question  of  wage  is  really 
a  serious  question.  I  want,  specifically  to  refer 
my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Harcourt)  to  the  case 
of  the  Edinburgh  park-keepers.  He  will  notice 
that  there  are  six  park-keepers  who  are  in  receipt 
of  a  wage  of  25s.  a  week.     I  do  not  know  what 
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the  Committee  thinks  of  that  as  a  wage  for  a 
married  man  and  his  family,  but  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  if  you  compare  that  figure  with  some 
of  the  wages  that  are  paid  elsewhere  there  is  too 
great  a  disparity.  For  instance,  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  will  cast  his  eye  on  the  same  page 
of  the  estimates,  he  will  see  that  there  is  men- 
tioned a  female  typist  who  is  in  receipt  of  26s.  a 
week.  Of  course,  that  female  typist  has  only 
herself  to  maintain,  and  has  better  working  con- 
ditions than  park-keepers.  The  park-keepers  have 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  families  to  main- 
tain, and  they  are  in  receipt  of  only  25s.  a  week. 

Colonel  Lockwood  :  They  get  clothes  as  well. 

Mr.  Hogge  :  There  is  an  allowance  further 
down  for  clothing  for  park-keepers  and  gate- 
keepers, and  I  presume  it  is  sufficient  clothing 
for  the  time  they  are  on  duty.  There  would,  of 
course,  require  to  be  an  allowance  for  that,  and 
sometimes  there  is  an  allowance  for  residence, 
but  that  does  not  apply  to  these  men.  The  men 
in  this  particular  class  are  ordinary  park-keepers, 
and  have  no  other  privilege,  I  understand,  but 
the  privilege  of  clothes.  One  of  the  reasons,  pre- 
sumably, why  these  wages  get  down  to  this 
figure  is  that  this  is  the  kind  of  work  which 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been  slightly 
wounded  can  very  easily  perform.  Presumably 
some  of  these  men  are  in  receipt  of  pensions,  and 
it  is  a  very  usual  thing  that  the  effect  of  a  pen- 
sion is  to  lower  the  wage.  It  is  really  a  bonus  on 
low  wages.  I  want  my  right  hon.  friend  to  avoid 
that,  and  if  he  can — it  is  not  asking  a  very  great 
deal,  because  there  are  only  six  of  these  men  in- 
volved— I  hope  he  will  see  his  way  to  increase 
this  wage  of  25s.  a  week.  There  was  some  corre- 
spondence with  the  Office  of  Works  on  this  par- 
ticular matter  before  my  right  hon.  friend  went 
there,  and  the  case  was  being  looked  into.  I 
think  something  was  actually  done,  but  I  still 
say  that  25s.  a  week  is  too  little,  and  I  hope  my 
right  hon.  friend  will  see  his  way  to  increase  it. 

Colonel  Yate  :  I  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  bear  in  mind  how  important  it  is  to  keep 
these  appointments  of  park-keepers  open  for  de- 
serving soldiers  and  sailors.  Although  they  may 
get  a  little  less  wage  than  the  current  market 
rate  for  gardeners  and  other  men,  I  trust  that 
these  positions  will  be  kept  solely  for  old  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  that  no  deviation  will  be  allowed 
from   that  rule. 

Mr.  Harcourt  :  The  hon.  member  for  White- 
haven (Mr.  Richardson)  raised  the  question  of  the 
wages  of  park-keepers.  I  have  seen  the  men,  and 
I  understand  their  case.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
on  all  of  us  there  is  a  pressure  falling  owing  to 
the  increased  price  of  commodities  and  of  all  the 
necessaries  and  minor  luxuries  of  life.  That  is 
not  a  ground  which  the  Government  have  been 
able  to  admit  for  rises  in  wages  throughout  the 
country.  There  have  been  war  bonuses  given 
for  various  reasons,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
agreement  that  the  country  is  bound  to  raise 
salaries  or  wages  merely  owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  commodities.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
this  is  one  of  the  miserable  inflictions  of  war 
which  we  must  all  share,  and  it.  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  all  of  us  make  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  war.  I  quite  admit  that  that  contri- 
bution falls  more  hardly  upon  people  with  a  very 
narrow  scale  of  wages.  The  hon.  member  men- 
tioned a  figure  of  21s.  as  if  that  was  a  common  or 
an  existing  rate  of  wages  for  park-keepers.  That 
is  not  so. 

The  wages  in  the  London  parks  are  from  26s. 
to  27s.  a  week,  and  in  the  country  parks  from  25s. 
to  26s.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  high  wage,  but  it  is 
a  possible  wage,  and  it  bears  comparison  with 
the  wages  paid  for  similar  occupations  by  private 
employers  and  others.  I  did  submit  the  case  of 
these  park-keepers  to  the  Treasury  for  their  de- 
cision, but  the  Treasury  decided  that  they  would 
not  permit  an  increase  in  their  wages.  I  have 
done  my  part.  I  have  put  their  position  fairly 
before  the  Treasury,  and  that  was  the  decision 
they  came  to.  The  hon.  member  for  East  Edin- 
burgh  (Mr.    Hogge)   mentioned   the   case    of    the 


park-keepers  in  Edinburgh.  I  am  happy  to  say- 
that  recently  their  wages  have  been  raised,  not 
on  the  ground  of  increased  prices,  but  because 
the  local  rates  generally  in  the  locality  have  been 
raised.  I  understand  that  the  park-keepers  there 
recently  had  their  wages  raised  from  22s.  to  24s. 
or  25s.,  at  which  they  now  stand.  I  understand 
that  that  is"  the  local  rate,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  of  this  House, 
and  that  substantial  justice  has  been  done  to 
these  men.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  the  rate 
of  wages  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  man 
may  be  a  wounded  and  pensioned  soldier  or 
sailor.  The  hon.  member  for  Melton  Mowbray 
(Colonel  Yate)  asked  that  these  posts  should  be 
kept  open  for  disabled  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  future.  That  has  been  very  largely 
our  habit  in  the  past,  and  it  will  be  still  more 
our  habit  and  intention  in  the  future  to  devote 
as  many  of  these  places  as  possible  to  those  who 
return  from  the  war  in  a  position  not  to  take  up 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  but  in  a  position 
to  render  proper  service  in  such  a  post  as  this. 

Economies  in  Management. 

Sir  F.  Banbury  :  May  I  point  out  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  last  year  item  A  was 
£95,250  :  this  year  it  is  £81,000  for  maintenance 
and  repairs,  I  presume  including  the  laying  out 
of  beds  of  flowers  and  other  matters.  I  am  sure 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  his  predecessor  deserve  very  great  credit 
for  the  very  beautiful  way  in  which  they  have 
kept  the  parks.  When  I  was  a  boy  they  weTe  in 
a  very  different  state.  I  am  sure  that  every- 
body derives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  walk- 
ing in  the  parks  and  seeing  the  beautiful  plants 
and  flowers  that  are  growing  there.  That  is  all 
very  well  in  peace  time,  but  in  war  time  I  do 
not  think  that  that  ought  to  go  on.  We  require 
a  considerable  staff  to  grow  the  flowers,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  fuel  in  the  winter.  Natur- 
ally they  cannot  be  maintained  except  at  a  very 
great  expenditure  of  money.  The  reduction  is 
very  small.  Last  year,  from  what  I  could 
and  I  looked  into  it  very  attentively — practically 
no  reduction  had  been  made  in  the  laying  out  and 
moving  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  general  orna- 
mental upkeep  of  the  gardens.  This  year  appar- 
ently some  little  attempt  has  been  made  at  re- 
duction. I  know  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
is  fond  of  everything  that  is  beautiful.  So  am  I 
when  war  is  not  going  on.  But  I  would  suggest 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  he  should  en- 
deavour still  further  to  cut  down  this  Vote.  I  do 
not  intend  just  now  actually  to  move  a  reduc- 
tion, because  I  hope  by  persuasion  to  effect  my 
object.  I  will  not.  say  any  more  at  the  moment. 
I  think  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thoroughly 
understands  my  proposal.  Even  my  right  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  (Colonel  Lockwood),  who  is 
so  fond  of  flowers,  no  longer  wears  a  flower.  He 
is  showing  signs  of  economy,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  follow  his  example. 

Colonel  Lockwood  :  I  hope  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Harcourt)  will  not  for  a  moment 
listen  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  right,  hon. 
baronet,  who  knows  nothing  at  all  about  garden- 
ing. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  an  enormous 
reduction  must  have  been  made  by  the  stopping 
of  the  spring  bedding  alone.  As  regards  the  other 
flowers,  the  expenditure  has  already  been  in- 
curred, and  practically  in  another  month  they  wi'l 
be  bedded  out.  I  think  that  the  public  would 
miss  them  very  much  in  the  event  of  their  total 
abolition.  They  give  an  enormour  pleasure  to  a 
great  variety  of  people,  not  only  to  well-to-do 
people  like  the  hon.  baronet,  but  also  to  working 
people  and  children.  I  think  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  has  exercised  a  very  wise  discretion  in 
doing  away  with  the  spring  bedding,  but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  any  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  of  beds  in  the  park  when  summer 
time  comes. 

Mr.  Ashley  :  I  rise  to  support  my  right  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  the  City  of  London,  be- 
cause it  is  not  merely  a  question   now  of   doing 


what  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  question  now 
is — and  a  very  serious  question  it  is  for  the 
country — how  to  save  every  single  pound,  shil- 
ling, and  penny  which  we  can  keep  in  our  pockets. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Government  have  shut  up 
museums,  where  you  can  really  get  instruction, 
and  go  in  when  it  is  wet,  it  is  simply  waste  of 
money  to  have  any  bedding  plants  at  all.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
he  should  put  an  end  to  it.  The  parks  are  open 
to  everybody,  the  trees  are  beautiful,  and  if 
people  can  go  there  to  take  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise that  ought  to  be  enough  in  time  of  war. 

Sir  J.  D.  Rees  :  I  feel  some  difficulty,  in  the 
presence  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman 
(Colonel  Lockwood),  in  speaking  about  flowers, 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  say  that  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  the  City  of 
London.  At  a  time  like  this  no  public  money 
should  be  spent  on  plants  or  on  aesthetic  amuse- 
ments or  pleasures  of  that  sort.  There  is  one 
item  which  has  not  been  commented  on — that  of 
£2,450,  salaries  for  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Arboretum,  as  against  only 
£295  for  the  Royal  Botanic.  Gardens  at  Kew. 
which  are  an  institution,  as  I  know,  having  spent 
a  great  deal  of  my  life  abroad,  of  world-wide  im- 
portance. There  is  surely  some  discrepancy  here. 
No  one  wants  to  grudge  the  beautiful  city  of 
Edinburgh  anything  which  it  can  get — I  am  one 
of  those  who  are  often  there — and  least  of  all  would 
1  desire  to  do  so.     But  this  is  a  very  large   sum. 

Mr.  Harcourt  :  I  find  myself  in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty  between  two  hon.  and  right  hon. 
friends  of  mine  who  take  very  diverse  views.  I 
have  often  said  of  myself  that  I  am  a  gardener 
by  profession  and  a  politician  by  accident.  But 
I  have  sacrificed  my  gardening  predilections  for 
those  of  a  rigorous  economist.  The  reduction  is 
really  larger  than  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  member  for  the  City  of  London  quite 
appreciates.  The  reduction  appears  to  be 
£14,250,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  extra  pay-day  this  year, 
which  adds  £550.  In  addition,  I  have  had  to 
make  an  allowance  of  £1.200  for  the  increased 
cost  of  coal.  If  it  had  not  been  for  those  exceed- 
ingly necessary  increases  the  real  saving  in  main- 
tenance would  have  been  £16.000.  As  soon  as 
I  came  back  to  the  Office  of  Works  in  May  last 
year — because  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  gardener,  knows  we  have  to  conr 
sider  our  gardening  some  time  in  advance — I  went 
into  this  very  carefully,  and  I  decided  that  practi- 
cally all  expenditure  should  be  cut  down  on  the 
show  of  flowers  in  the  parks. 

Colonel  Lockwood  :  Even  in  summer? 

Mr.  Harcourt  :  Yes;  expenditure  of  any  kind, 
either  for  the  spring  show  or  the  summer  show. 
I  have  either  turned  over  or  left  derelict  all  the 
beds  down  Park  Lane.  I  have  covered  over  a 
very  large  number  of  beds,  and  some  beds  in 
Hampton  Court.  I  do  not  regret  it.  because  I 
think  that  it  is  an  example  which  is  good  for 
people.  But  it  is  an  example  for  which  I  shall 
be  blam.?d  later  on  in  the  year  by  those  who  will 
say  that  it  is  an  example  of  squalor.  I  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  an  example  that  was  rightly 
set.  There  will  be  no  bedding  out  of  annuals  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but.  of  course, 
our  glasshouses  in  the  park  contain  a  certain 
number  of  permanent  plants.  It  is  not  good 
economy  to  allow  those  to  die  of  frost  during  the 
winter.  I  have  kept  in  the  houses  the  minimum 
of  heat  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  plants 
from  frost.  Such  plants  as  exist  there  will  be 
put  out  in  the  parks,  but  no  plants  will  be 
brought  forth  and  no  money  will  be  spent.  It 
will  be  a  poor  show,  but  a  fine  economy.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  of  these  beds  should 
be  used  for  growing  vegetables.  That  is  an  ab- 
surd suggestion.  What  I  want  to  save  is  not  only 
the  expenditure  on  plants,  but  also  the  labour, 
so  as  to  release  men  to  go  to  the  Colours  and  for 
other  operations. 

Question  put  and  agreed  to. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The    Editors   do   not    hold    themselves    responsible     for 
the  opinions  expressed   by   correspondents.) 

Canteloup  Melons  (see  p.  181).  —  Dr. 
Durham's  method  of  cultivating  Canteloup 
Melons  differs  widely  from  the.  system  practised 
by  French  growers.  They  never  shade  the 
plants  except  at  the  time  of  setting  them  out 
in  the  frames,  or  in  the  nursery  beds;  in  fact, 
they  are  all  agreed  that  sunshine  is  the  key  to  a 
successful  crop.  Ventilation  is  afforded  from 
the  earlier  stage  of  growth,  and  the  amount  is 
increased  gradually  in  bright  weather,  until  the 
shelter  of  the  glass  is  dispensed  with  during 
the  warm  days  and  nights  of  July  and  August. 
During  the  glorious  summer  of  1911  we  had 
hundreds  of  fruits  ripening  in  the  hot  sunshine 
without  any  shelter.  Many  growers  obtain  fruits 
6  to  8  lbs.  in  weight.  The  heaviest  specimen  I 
have  seen  turned  the  scale  at  13  lbs.  10  ozs. 
Such  large  size  is  not  detrimental  to  the  quality 
if  care  is  taken  to  cut  the  fruit  at  the  proper 
stage  of  ripeness.  For  general  purpose  Canta- 
loup Prescott  Hatif  is  preferred,  especially  if 
one  can  get  the  selected  strain,  which  varies 
somewhat  from  the  original  type.  The  fruit  is 
spherical,  and  practically  smooth,  the  segments 
being  only  noticeable  as  a  greenish  vein.  The, 
cicatrix  is  hardly  apparent,  while  the  rind  is 
extremely  thin,  and  the  flesh  reaches  nearly  to 
the  centre.  The  tradition  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  with  regard  to  the  sowing"  of"  the 
seeds  is  strictly  adhered  to  with  good  cause, 
and  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  female 
flowers  produced  by  old  plants  raised  from  old 
seed,  coupled  with  constant  ventilation,  so 
many  fruits  are  produced,  and  without  resort- 
ing to  pollination,  that  they  have  to  be  thinned. 
Owing  to  the,  Canteloup  Melon  being  a  bad 
traveller  one  cannot  judge  fairly  of  its  succu- 
lence and  flavour  by  the  imported  fruits  which 
have  to  be  cut  before  they  are  properly  ripe. 
Epicures  state  that  to  judge  the  qualitv  of  a 
Canteloup  at  its  best  the  fruit  should  be  well 
ripe,  cooled  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  flesh  eaten 
sprinkled  with  a  little  salt.     P.   Aquatias. 

— Dr.  Durham's  article  was  most  interest- 
ing to  Melon-growers  and  others,  but  where  can 
we  purchase  the  varieties  he  names?  As  he  states, 
one  can  get  hardy  frame  Melon  and  mixed 
Canteloups;  judging  by  my  experience  they  are 
very  mixed.  From  a  few  plants  of  hardy  frame 
Melon  grown  last  year  I  got  two  kinds,  and 
neither  of  them  was  so  good  either  in  size  or 
flavour  as  a  green-fleshed  Melon  grown  alongside. 
Dr.  Durham  states  that  his  largest  Canteloup 
last  year  was  3  lbs.  5  ozs.  I  cut  many  Melons 
weighing  5  to  6  lbs.  each,  the  difference  probably 
being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  mine  are 
grown  on  hot-beds.  In  the  case  of  Marrows, 
two-year-old  seed  produces  more  fertile  plants. 
The  average  Marrow  plant  develops  a  number 
of  male  blooms  first,  but  I  find  that  plants  raised 
from  two-year  seed  (and  older)  often  throw 
female  blooms  first,  especially  if  grown  under 
glass.     C.  E.  Bridgett. 

Bee  Disease  (see  pp.  161,  179). — Many 
would  be  interested  to  know  the  experiences  of 
bee  keepers  who,  having  lost  their  stocks 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease,  have  tried 
to  make  a  fresh  start.  Mr.  Kennedy  Bell  states 
that  the  bacteria  of  the  disease  can  live  in 
the  soil  and  bushes  for  twelve  months,  and  this 
news  is  most  disquieting.  We  lost  our  stock 
of  ten  hives,  which  were  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  last  autumn.  They  stored  a  record 
amount  of  honey,  besides  having  the  brood 
chambers  well  filled,  but  there  seemed  to  be  an 
unusual  lot  of  bees  "running"  home  along  the 
paths,  and  then  some  "  crawlers,"  on  plants  in 
front  of  one  hive,  which  a  visiting  expert 
pointed  out  as  a  bad  sign,  and  when  a  few 
days  later  a  good  number  from  another  hive 
stayed  out  all  one  cold  night  on  a  Straw- 
berry plant,  I  feared  the  worst.  Wasps 
weie  teasing  them  a  little  about  this  time, 
and  the  bees  in  two  hives  died  soon  after- 
wards, and  although  I  saw  some  crawling  about 
the  fronts  of  several  hives  and  making  marks 
like  that  from  dysentery  one  mild  day  about 
the  end  of  January,  they  have  all  gone  since 
The  disease  has  apparently  been  working  in  a 
semi-circle  from  4  to  8  miles  north  of  these  gar- 
dens for  two   or   three   years,   numerous   stocks 
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having  been  lost  in  this  radius.  Two  apiaries  of 
7  hives  li  mile  from  here,  but  three  miles  apart, 
were  lost  last  autumn,  but  both  the  owners 
blamed  wasps  as  the  cause,  as  the  hives  were 
simply  smothered  with  them.  I  am  informed 
by  a  good  authority  that,  judging  from  accounts 
he  has  received,  the  disease  is  rampant  all 
through  the  county  of  Devon.  One  "old  hand  " 
near  here,  who  is  a  victim,  does  not  blame  the 
Isle  of  Wight  disease  for  his  misfortune  but 
his  own  carelessness  in  not  putting  his  bees  into 
mourning  when  a  relation  died.  I  only  know  of 
two  colonies  in  straw  skeps  near  here.  The  old 
bees  are  '*  sulphured  "  every  year,  and  only  the 
young  ones  retained.  We  have  had  some  very- 
strong  colonies  under  the  leaded  roof  and  in 
the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  I  have  known  at  least 
eight  swarms  (mostly  travelling  ones  from  else- 
where) go  in  one  place  in  a  few  years.  These 
are  also  all  dead  ;  perhaps  some  of  these  or  the 
wasps  brought  the  infection.  Every  swarm  we 
have  would  go  there  if  we  did  not  fight  them 
with  water  from  the  hose  and  syringes,  the 
former  Deing  always  kept  ready  fixed  in  the 
season.  We  may  be  able  to  fill  up  the  entrances, 
but  cannot  get  out  the  bees  or  combs  without 
seriously  damaging  the  roof.  We  intend  start- 
ing with  a  stock  of  Italian  bees,  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  our  fruit  as  of  obtaining  honey. 
A.  Shakelton,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard. 

The  Vitality  of  Privet.  —  In  the  year 
1914  I  found  myself  in  the  (position  of  having 
to  deal  with  a  long-neglected  garden.  It  was 
necessary  in  October  of  thai  year  considerablv 
to  reduce  some  huge  bushes  of  oval  Privet,  the 
growths  of  which  varied  from  steans  of  2  inches 
in  diameter  to  suckers  of  a  year  old.  For  nearly 
three  months  the  Privet  lay  in  a  heaip>  with 
■worn-out  Pose  bushes.  Ivy  trimmings,  .and  other 
rubbish.     Before  starting  a  bonfire,  the  best  of 

the  Privet — much  of  it  was  5  bo  6  feet  in  length 

was  selected,  bundled  up,  and  set  aside  for 
sticking  Sweet  Peas,  to  which  use  it  was  put  in 
April  op  May  of  1915.  At  that  time  it  had  been 
fully  seven  months  out,  and  exposed  to  all 
weathers.  In  the  July  following,  new  shoots 
were  seen,  issuing  from  some  of  the  sticks.  These 
new  growths  were  restricted  to  stems  of  fironi 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  the 
smaller  twigs,  and  the  langeir  branches  of  firmer 
wood,  having  perished.  That  the  brash  and 
^'PPy  growths  should  soon  lose  vitality  in  the 
circumstances  is,  perhaps,  easily  accounted  for. 
though  it  is  not  so  cileair  why  the  growths  of  the 
diameters  indicated  should  be  endowed  with  a 
greater  vitality  than  the  rest,  and  be  capahle  of 
growth  so  long  after  severance  from  the  parent 
plant.     Fj.  II.  Jenkins. 

Hut  Gardens  for  Convalescent  Sick 
and  Wounded  Soldiers.— May  I  through 
your  courtesy  appeal  to  your  readers  for  gifts 
of  suitable  herbaceous  and  hardy  plants,  small 
shrubs,  such  as  Euonymus  and  ""Veronica  Tra- 
versii,  rock  plants,  seeds,  and  even  small  forest 
tires  (for  the  camp  roadsides),  with  the  view  of 
planting  the  open  spaces  by  the  headquarters, 
and  inducing  the  men  to  make  gardens  round 
their  huts,  in  a  large  camp  of  several  thousand 
convalescent  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  regi- 
ments of  the  London  Command  "  Somewhere  in 
England."  thereby  giving  them  a  healthy  em- 
ployment to  enable  them  to  become  fit  before 
returning  to  their  regiments  at  the  front?  Dona- 
tions for  the  same  purpose  will  be  very  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  these  will  be  also  used  for 
the  purchase  of  tools,  and  for  monthly  prizes 
for  the  best-kept  and  best-planned  gardens 
in  the  camps  comprising  the  depot.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  fuller  information  as  to  making 
arrangements  for  plants,  etc.,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  depot.  {Mrs.)  Charlotte  N.  Wrcntmore, 
Si,  Belsize  Grove,  Bampstead,   London,  N.  W. 

R.H.S.  Lecturer  Delayed  by  the  Storm. 
— Your,  readers  who  attended  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
March  28.  hoping  to  hear  the  lecture  by  Mr. 
George  Forrest  on  his  "  Explorations  in  'China 
and  Thibet,"  will  be  interested  to  know  why  he 
was  not  present.  As  the  chairman  anticipated, 
the  storm  which  was  then  raging  was  responsible. 
He  writes  that  he  left  Fleetwood  in  Lancashire 
early  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  and  reached 
Crewe  without  any  signs  of  the  storm,  and  left 
there  by  the  10.38  train,  due  at  Euston  at  1.45. 


In  passing  Stafford  the  storm  zone  was  entered 
Ail  telegraph  wires  were  down  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  and  as  a  result  the  train  had  to  be 
flagged  into  and  through  each  section,  and  it 
did  not  reach  the  city  till  9.30  p.m.  His  in- 
ability even  to  get  a  wire  through  to  us  added 
to  his  sense  of  discomfort.  He  was  courageous 
enough  to  catch  the  10.10  train  back  to  Crewe 
where  he  arrived  at  8.30  the  following  morning 
He  asks  me  to  let  it  be  known  how  disappointed 
he  was  to  be  unable  to  deliver  the  lecture  he 
pioposed.  He  hopes  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
arrange  another  date  either  later  on  this  year 
or  early  in  1917.     W.   Wilks,  Secretary. 

Trials   of    Potatos.-I  have  spent  several 

andrM?dUdymg  ll\*^  *  M»  trial  of  larly 
and  Mid-season  Potatos  carried  out  last  year  at 
Wisley  The  report  extends  from  page  290  to 
3C14  m  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  dated  December,  1915,  and  is  one  of  the 
hrst-irmts  of  the  reorganised  methods  at  Wisley. 
the  culture  must  have  been  excellent,  because 
many  of  the  results  work  out  over  twenty  tons 
per  acre.  This  shows  that  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright's 
hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.  A  most  com- 
mendable step  is  that  of  setting  out  clearly  the 
varieties  which  have  done  best  in  the  trials- 
tliat  is  the  sort  of  information  which  is  helpful 
to  the  average  Fellow,  and  the  best  among  one 
hundred  and  seven  varieties  are  worth  knowing 
.Here  they  are  :  ° 

First   Early    Varieties. 
Duke  of  York.  Midlothian  Early. 

Second  Early  Varieties 

nu  TLJ0fJre-  Sir  John  Llewelyn. 

Old  Ashleaf.  Stirling  Castle 

bharpe  s  Express.  Witch  Hill  Seedling. 

Mid-Season  Varieties. 
Arran  Chief.  Shelton  No.  20. 

Great  Scot.  Wolfe's  Seoundus. 

In  the  descriptions,  which  each  run  to  four  or 
hve  lines  of  letterpress,  several  errors  have  crept 
in,  but  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  Mr.  Titchmarsh 
and  many  members  of  the  Wisley  staff  joined 
H.M.  Army  while  the  work  connected  with  the 
una!  was  in  progress,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
critical.  I  hope  to  propose  in  the  proper  quarter 
an  arrangement  which  will  secure  accuracy  in 
the  future  if  it  is  adopted.  There  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  reports  of  trials  in 
this  volume  of  the  R.H.S.  Journal— Potatos, 
Peas,  etc.,  etc.— mark  the  greatest  advance  yet 
made  in  this  important  department  of  the 
Society's  work,  and  indicate  that  Dr.  Keeble  is 
as  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  practical 
man  as  he  is  to  those  of  the  scientist.  Anyone 
in  Ins  position  who  was  not  would  soon  bring- 
even  such  a  marvellously  strong  society  as  the 
R.H.S.  into  troubled  waters.  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  that  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  in  each 
colour  class  of  each  section  of  Tulips  are  pub- 
lished, as  here  again  the  average  Fellow  wants 
to  know  the  best  without  having  to  study  a 
volume  of  several  hundred  pages — he  wants 
them  sorted  out  for  him,  whereas  the  specialist 
glories  in  a  volume  containing  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  a  thousand  varieties.  In  con- 
nection with  Potato  trials  which  are  being 
carried  out  every  year  by  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, and  educational  organisations  through- 
out the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  a  splendid 
move  to  endeavour  to  have  them  standardised. 
The  Wisley  plan  is  to  plant  twenty  tubers  of 
each  variety  18  inches  apart  in  drills  30  inches 
apart.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Wisley 
method  of  manuring  is,  and  whether  or  not  arti- 
ficials are  applied,  but  I  feel  that  if  the  Wisley 
system,  or  any  other  jointly-approved  system, 
were  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College,  by  the  Armstrong 
College,  by  the  Leeds  University,  by  the  Mid- 
land Institute,  by  the  Holmes  Chapel  and  the 
Harper  Adams  Colleges,  and  as  many  others  as 
possible,  valuable  comparative  results  would  be 
obtained.  Half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  standard 
varieties  could  be  agreed  upon  to  grow  at  each 
establishment  for  comparison  with  all  others 
grown.       W.    Cuthbertson.   Edinburgh. 

Grape  Cooper's  Black.— As  E.  M.  sug- 
gests on  p.  142  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
many  are  of  opinion  that  this  Grape  is  identical 
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with  Gros  Maroc.  As  the  discussion  was 
raised  in  the  first  place  as  the  result  of  some 
bunches  which  I  exhibited  before  the  R.H.S. 
Fruit  Committee  during  the  past  season,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  add  briefly  what  I  know  about  it. 
When  taking  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Sandown 
House,  Esher,  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago.  I  wis  much  impressed  by  the  Grape  in 
question,  which,  in  a  mixed  house  of  Vines, 
always  ddd  well  and  finished  off  its  fruit  superbly. 
When  leaving,  I  brought  with  me  a  small  stock, 
and  have  grown  it  at  Aldenham  satisfactorily 
ever  since.  1  have  found  it  a  good  cropper,  a 
strong  grower,  and  a  good  keeper,  and  the  berries 
always  take  on  a  high  finish.  Whatever  this 
variety  may  be,  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  Gros 
Maroc  or  Kempsey  Alicante.  I  have  always 
been  more  or  less  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was 
Cooper's  Black,  hence  my  reason  for  placing  it 
before  the  Fruit.  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  I 
cannot  say  I  am  now  more  convinced  as  to  its 
real  identity  than  before.  Edwin  Beckett, 
V.M.H. 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific   Committee. 

March  28.— Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  MA. 
(in  the  chair),  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Canon 
Fowler,  Messrs.  Hales,  Ledger,  Odell,  Allard, 
Worsley,  Fowler,  Rolfe,  Fraser,  Col.  Rawwm, 
F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec.)  and  Rev.  J.  Jacob, 
visitor. 

Curious  larva. — Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  showed 
preserved  larvae  of  a  species  of  Aspidomorpha 
from  the  shores  of  Delagoa  Bay.  The  larvae, 
which  fesd  on  Ipomoea,  cover  themselves  with 
excreta  as  do  the   larvae  of  Cassidas  in  Britain. 

Meconopsis  X  decora. — Mr.  T.  Hay,  of  Green- 
wich Park,  sent  a  plant  of  Meconopsis  X  decora 
with  white  flowers.  Several  plants  had  been 
raised,  some  having  white,  some  blue  flowers, 
and  after  being  cut  back  they  freely  produced 
Bowers  again.  No  seed  was  produced.  The 
plants  were  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from 
India  and  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
under  the  name  of  -\1.  Wallichii.  but  those 
raised  proved  to  be  something  different.  Sir  1). 
Prain  named  it  M.  decora  (see  Kew  Hull..  No. 
4,  1915),  but  subsequently  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  hybrid.  It  has  appeared  in 
several  gardens,  but  whether  the  seed  in  these, 
cases  came  from  India  or  from  Edinburgh  cannot 
be  stated. 

Narcissus  Cyclamincus  ?  X  N.  Tazctta 
"  Soleil  d'Or." — A  plant  raised  by  Baron  de 
Soutellinho,  of  Oporto,  of  this  interesting  cross 
was  exhibited.  The  hybrid  had  a  deep  orange 
cup  and  a  clear  yellow  spreading  perianth. 
"Soleil  d'Or"  apparently  rarely  proves  a  good 
pollen  parent.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was 
unanimously  recommended   for  this  plant. 

Narcissus  triandrus  albus. — Mr.  H.  Clinton 
Baker,  of  Hertingfordbury,  sent  some  plants  of 
a  Narcissus  which  he  had  collected  in  Spain. 
The  flowers  showed  a  certain  amount  of  variation 
in  size,  but  did  not  agree  with  the  figure  (Bot. 
Mag.,  6473)  and  description  of  the  plant  under 
whose  name  they  were  exhibited,  N.  pallidulus, 
the  original  description  of  which  states  it  to  be 
'"  pallidi  sulphurous."  They  were  apparently 
good  forms  of   N.  triandrus. 

Freesias  breaking. — Mr.  Jacob  said  that  in  his 
experience  Freesias  (except  the  yellow  forms) 
were  apt  to  "  break  "  in  the  same  way  as  Tulips, 
the  colour  becoming  patchy. 


EAST    HAM    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

March  13. — The  tihirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  East  Ham  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  13th  ult.. 
Councillor  H.    Barfield  presiding! 

The  event  of  the  year  was  the  three  days'  ex- 
hibition, the  number  of  entries  exceeding  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  committee  regretted, 
however,  that  owing  to  decreased  income  they 
were  obliged  to  reduce  the  prize  money  by  25 
per  cent. 

The  financial  statement  showed  receipits 
amounting  to  £69  4s.  8id.,  and  expenditure  to 
£68  8s.   2d. 


The   report  and   balance-sheet   were   adapted. 

The  following  elections  took  place : — Presi- 
dent, Sir  John  Bethell,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  chairman, 
Councillor  Barfield;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hobbs ;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  \V.  R.  Oleghorn ; 
hon.  seoretary,  Mr.  A.  Borne ;  assistant  hon.  sec- 
retary, Mr.  C.  V.  Turner;  committee,  Messrs. 
W.  C.  Bull.  Chapman,  A.  Cook,  J.  R.  Dobson, 
L.  B.  Farranit,  A.  Gevaux,  R.  P.  Griffiths,  H,  T. 
Jacobs,  E.  W.  Lewington,  E.  Lucas,  J.  R.  Nash, 
and  J.   Tvler. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

LECTURE  ON  RAISING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 
March  20. — At  a  meeting  of  the  above  society 
at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  London,  on  the 
20th  ult.,  Mr.  Percy  A.  Cragg  delivered  a  lec- 
ture, entitled  "How  to  Raise  Seedling  Chry- 
santhemums." Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  presided. 
Before  the  lecture  commenced  the  meeting 
passed  a  vote  of  condolence  with  the  relatives  of 
the  late  Mr.   W.   Wells,   and   it    was   decided   to 


especially  if  really  double  flowers  are  desired. 
Before  passing  to  the  actual  work  of  crossing,  I 
will  describe  the  flower  and  its  parts. 

In  I.,  fig. 87,  the  footstalk,  or  peduncle,  is  shown 
enlarged  and  flattened  at  its  top  into  a  recep- 
tacle, in  which  the  flowers  are  embedded.  Around 
this  receptacle  is  an  encircling  guard  of  bracts 
or  6cales,  which  hold  the  flowers  securely.  On 
the  receptacle  are  two  types  of  flowers — one 
hermaphrodite  or  complete  flowers — that  is,  with 
both  male  and  female  organs.  These  are  similar 
to  tho6e  composing  the  eye  of  a  single,  and  are 
known  as  disc  florets;  and  the  other,  female,  or 
ray  flowers,  known  as  ray  florets  in  a  single  and 
ligulate  florets  in  the  doubles.  The  disc  florets 
(III.  B.)  have  three  parts — the  floral  envelope  or 
corolla,  the  stamens  which  bear  the  pollen,  and 
the  pistil,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  the  ovary. 
The  ray  or  ligulate  florets  (II.  B.)  haTe  only 
two  parts,  the  corolla  lengthened  into  a  petal  and 
the  pistil. 

The  corolla  has  two  forms  in  the  disc  florets, 
one,  as  in  the  eye  of  a  single  (III.  A.),  usually 
green  at  first,  then  changing  to  yellow  :  the 
other,  as  in  the  cushion  of  the  anemone  varieties 
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Fig.  87. — ray  and  disc  florets  of  the  chrysanthemum. 


place  on  record  the  society's  appreciation  of  his 
work,  and  of  the  valuable  and  consistent  sup- 
port he  gave  to  the  X.C.S.  over  a  long  period 
of   years. 

Mr.    Cragg's   paper    was   exceedingly   well    re- 
ceived.    We  make  the    following  extracts  : — ■ 

Raising  Chrysanthemum  Seedlings. 
To  secure  flower-heads  that  will  produce  pollen 
and  be  capable  of  seed  production  the  plant? 
should  be  grown  in  a  rather  poor  soil,  and  only 
given  enough  feeding  to  produce  a  moderate 
growth,  so  that  all  stems  and  foliage  should  be 
film  and  solid  without  being  at  all  coarse.  The 
withholding  of  water  every  now  and  then,  to 
cause  the  plants  to  flag,  is  a  decided  help.  This 
treatment,  before  and  while  the  buds  are  forming, 
helps  to  reduce  the  fulness  of  any  double.  It  is 
of  no  service  after  the  buds  are  taken,  and  the 
only  result  then  would  be  to  cause  the  centre  of 
the  flower  to  be  formed  of  florets  that  would 
not  open.  If  plants  are  not  grown  especially  for 
crossing,  the  latest  flower  to  open  should  be 
chosen  on  plants  that  have  received  no  feeding 
from  the  time  the  first  floret  showed  colour. 
This  parsimonious  treatment  is  the  first  stage  in 
seed  production,  and  a  very  important  stage,  too, 


(III.).  The  difference  is  one  of  colour  and 
length  only,  the  corolla  of  the  latter  being  longer 
and  well  above  the  pistil.  Each  has  five  petals 
joined  at  the  sides  into  a  tube  or  cup,  and  open- 
ing out  to  five  points.  The  pistils  haT«  three 
parts  (III.  B.) ;  at  the  base  is  the  ovary,  con- 
taining the  ovule  or  embryo  seed.  Opening  from 
the  top  is  a  hollow  tube,  known  as  the  style. 
This  terminates  in  the  third  part,  the  stigma, 
which  has  two  arms,  at  first  closed  together  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  style,  but  later  on 
widely  opened  like  the  arms  of  the  letter  Y, 
with  the  tips  curled  under.  The  top  of  each 
arm  exudes  a  sticky  substance  from  its  loosely 
made  surface,  and  in  this  viscid  substance  the 
pollen  grain  may  germinate.  This  top  part  is 
known  as  the  6tigmatic  surface,  and  has  its  tip 
furnished  with  a  bunch  of  tiny  hairs. 

Grouped  round  the  pistil  are  the  fire  stamens, 
each  consisting  of  two  parts.  First,  the  fila- 
ment, which  is  a  slender,  hair-like  stem  attached 
to  the  corolla  just  above  the  ovary ;  then,  at  the 
tip  of  each  is  the  anther,  which  consists  of  two 
pouches  containing  the  pollen.  The  five  anthers 
are  united  at  their  sides  (this  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Compositae),  and  form  a  tube  about 
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the  pistil.  At  first  the  latter  only  reaches  to 
the  base  of  the  tube,  which  is  mature  first 
(III.  A),  but  as  the  pollen  bags  burst  and  shed 
their  contents  into  the  tube,  the  stigmas  are 
pushed  up  by  the  lengthening  style,  and  by 
means  of  the  stigmatic  hairs  brush  the  tube 
clean.  The  lengthening  proceeds  until  the 
stigmas  are  well  above  the  tube  and  all  the 
pollen  has  been  evacuated,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  arms  unfold  (III.  BJ.  Nature,  by 
this  ingenious  device,  prevents  self-fertilisation, 
and  pollination  can  only  take  place  by  the  agency 
of  man  or  insect.  The  ray  or  ligulate  flowers 
(II.  A  and  B)  are  female  only,  but  each  is 
capable  of  producing  seed,  if  pollinated  by  pollen 
from  a  disc  floret.  In  a  6ingle  flower,  of  course, 
the  disc  florets  are  in  the  majority,  and  seed 
production  is  simple,  but  in  the  doubles  they  are 
scarce,  and  may  even  be  wanting  altogether. 

Before  pollination  is  effected  the  bloom  to  be 
treated  should  be  prepared,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion may  be  as  simple  as  possible.  This  pre- 
paration consists,  in  the  doubles,  in  cutting  back 
the  ligule  or  the  corolla  bit  by  bit  until  the  green 
tip  of  the  pistil  is  seen.  Not  all  can  be  treated  at 
one  time,  and  two  or  three  operations  are  usually 
necessary.  If  carried  out  early  enough,  which 
would  be  just  before  the  ray  flowers  attain  their 
full  size,  the  stigmas  will  grow  out  well  beyond 
the  cut  edge,  and  may  easily  be  pollinated.  Disc- 
florets of  these  doubles  should  be  pulled  out  by 
tweezers. 

Singles,  owing  to  the  number  of  disc  floret*, 
should  be  treated  differently.  The  whole  of  the 
eye  must  'be  cut  down  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
get  rid  of  the  pollen  tubes,  the  ray  florets  only 
being  used  for  crossing.  The  anemones  are  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  ray 
florets  are  long  and  large,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
shorten  them.  The  stigmas  are  ready  for  polli- 
nation when  the  tips  are  well  turned  back  and 
show  the  hairs  at  the  ends  (III.  C). 

Pollination  may  be  effected  under  various  con- 
ditions. The  raiser  may  carefully  collect  pollen 
and  carry  it  from  one  spot  to  another  where  It 
is  to  be  used,  or  he  may  place  the  two  plants  to 
be  crossed  side  by  side,  or  proceed  by  the  method 
that  I  consider  the  easiest  and  the  best.  Thi6 
is  to  prepare  the  blooms  on  the  plant,  and  when 
they  are  ready,  cut  them  with  2  feet  of  stem 
and  place  them  in  a  deep  vase  of  water  in  a 
warm,  dry  spot,  and  then  pollinate.  Each  bloom 
as  cut  should  be  correctly  labelled,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  may  be  placed  in  one  vase.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  keep  those  blooms  required 
for  pollen  separate  from  the  seed-bearers. 
Having  collected  some  pollen,  it  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  lift  a  bloom  from  the  vase  and  pol- 
linate  it. 

Pollination  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  con- 
sists in  lifting  pollen  on  some  tiny  implement 
and  transferring  it  to  the  pistil  of  the  desired 
flower,  working  it  well  down  into  .lie  Y  opening, 
at  the  same  time  covering  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  stigmas.  A  flattened  pin,  a  brush,  or  the 
point  of  a  knife  may  be  used  for  such  trans- 
ference, but  I  prefer  to  use  a  slightly  sharpened 
safety  match,  as  the  rough  wood  holds  the 
pollen,  and  a  fresh  match  may  be  used  for  each 
cross.  The  pollen  should  be  dry  and  powdery, 
and  if  not  it  should  be  dried  or  the  operation 
deferred.  It  is  as  well  to  pollinate  as  many 
flowers  in  one  head  as  the  amount  of  pollen  will 
allow,  and  it  may  take  two  or  three  days  to  get 
enough  done.  As  soon  as  pollen  has  been  ap- 
plied, write  the  particulars  of  the  cross  on  the 
label,  adding  at  the  same  time  the  date. 
(To   be   concluded.) 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

March  7. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Pirie,  the  president,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of  45  mem- 
bers. Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlett,  J.P.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Suggestions  for  Modifying  the  Cost  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distribution."  He  urged 
that  some  understanding  should  be  come  to  which 
would  prevent  the  great  disparity  between  the 
price  obtained  by  the  grower  and  that  paid  by 
the  consumer.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  community 
to  support  home  industries,  and  there  was  no 
better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  making  use 
of    home-grown    fruit    and    vegetables.      At    the 


present  time  Edinburgh  was  the  great  vegetable 
market  for  Scotland,  and  prices  were  controlled 
by  those  obtained  in  the  Waverley  Market  there. 
Gllasgow  was  a  distributing  centre,  and  the 
Glasgow  dealers  were  obliged  to  come  to  Edin- 
burgh to  get  into  touch  with  the  actual  growers. 
But  the  Waverley  Market  was  very  much  in  the 
background  as  a  centre,  and  to  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  do  their  best  a  proper  up-to-date  whole- 
sale market  in  a  suitable  centre  was  necessary. 
Such  a  market  would  require  to  have  good  rail- 
way facilities,  storage  accommodation,  etc.,  and 
he  thought  that  Leith,  which  had  also  shipping 
facilities,   would    be  an  ideal  centre. 

The  exhibits  were :  Violets,  from  Mr.  R. 
Staward,  Panshanger,  Herts  (awarded  a  Cul- 
tural Certificate)  ;  Sea  Kale  and  Apple  Charles 
Ross,  from  Mr.  Pirie  (awarded  a  Cultural  Certi- 
ficate) ;  vegetables  and  forced  Rhubarb,  from 
Mr.  Scarlett  (the  Rhubarb  was  awarded  a  Cul- 
tural Certificate) ;  and  imported  fruits  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Lindsay  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

THE  WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER   IN   WEST   HERTS. 

Week  ending  April  5. 

The  driest  week  since  October.— The  first  day  of  the 
week  was  rather  cold,  but  after  that  high  temperature, 
for  the  time  of  year,  as  a  rule  prevailed.  On  the 
warmest  day  the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer- 
screen  was  66° — the  highest  temperature  recorded  here 
as  yet  this  year.  On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  9°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at 
■the  present  time  2°  colder  than  is  seasonable  at  both 
1  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  only  the  last,  day, 
and  even  then  the  amount  deposited  was  very  small, 
making  this  the  driest  week  since  the  second  week  in 
October.  During  the  week  2|  gallons  of  rainwater 
came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation-gauge,  and  3 
gallons  through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing. 
The  sun  shone,  on  an  average,  for  6  hours  50  minutes 
a  day,  which  is  2i  hours  a  day  longer  than  the  mean 
daily  duration  for  the  time  of  year.  Light  airs  and 
calms  alone  prevailed  during  the  week.  The  mean 
amoujit  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that 
hour  bv   6  per  cent. 

MARCH. 

The  wettest,  calmest,  and  most  sunless  March  yet 
recorded  here.— This  was  a  very  cold  month,  and  more 
particularly  the  first  ten  days  of  it.  On  the  warmest 
day  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer-screen  rose 
to  55°,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter registered  19°  of  frost.  Both  of  these  extremes 
are  low  for  the  month.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  as  many 
as  21  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  5i  inches,  making 
this  the  wettest  March  during  the  sixty  years  over 
which  the  Berkhamsted  rainfall  records  extend.  On 
the  wettest  day  the  total  measurement  of  rain  and 
melted  snow  amounted  to  over  an  inch.  This  is  the 
wettest  day  recorded  here  in  March  during  the  thirty 
years  over  which  my  own  records  at  Berkhamsted  ex- 
tend. Snow  fell  on  16  days,  and  on  one  day  the 
ground  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  6  inches— the 
deepest  fall  of  snow  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in  March. 
The  sun  shone,  on  an  average,  for  2  hours  7  minutes 
a  day,  which  is  1  hour  28  minute  s  a  day 
short  of  the  mean  daily  duration  for  the  month, 
making  this  the  most  sunless  March  I  have  yet  re- 
corded here.  There  were  as  many  as  12  days  with- 
out any  sunshine  at  all.  This  proved  the  calmest 
March  I  have  ever  recorded  here,  and  yet  will  be 
rendered  memorable  for  many  years  to  come  by  the 
destruction  wrought  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  on  a 
very  large  number  of  fine  timber  trees  in  this  district, 
by  a  northerly  blizzard  of  remarkable  violence.  For 
altogether  437  hours  the  direct iou  of  the  wind  wan 
some  point  between  north  and  east,  the  average  dura- 
tion in  March  for  those  winds  being  only  197  hours. 
The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that   hour   by  7  per  cent. 

Our  underground  ivater  supply.— With  March  came 
to  an  end  the  winter  half  of  the  present  drainage  year. 
During  those  six  months  the  total  rainfall  amounted 
to  21i  inches,  which  is  6£  inches  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  previous  59  years.  This  is  equivalent 
to  au  excess  of  142.958  gallons  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
on  each  acre  in  this  district.  At  the  same  time  last 
year  there  was  an  excess  of  169,665  gallons  of  rain  per 
acre.     E.  M. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
The  lion  contributed  more  than  its  fair  share  to  our 
March  weather,  for  cold  winds,  dull  skies,  and  showers 
of  hail  and  snow  prevailed  throughout  the  month. 
The  amount  of  sunshine  was  very  meagre— in  all  87.5 
hours,  being  but  24  per  cent,  of  the  possible.  Rain, 
hail  or  snow  fell  on  18  days,  yielding  3.26  inches,  the 
heaviest  fall  being  on  the  16th,  when  0.96  inch  was 
recorded.  The  barometer,  with  a  mean  of  29.790  inches, 
varied  from  30.235  inches  on  the  7th  to  28  789  inches 
on  the  26th.  There  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  on  the  last 
day  the  highest  maximum  of  53°  and  the  highest  mini- 
mum of  43°  were  registered.  The  lowest  maximum  of 
36°  was  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th,  and  the  lowest 
minimum  of  25°  on  the  26th.  For  the  month  the  mean 
temperature  was  37°,  with  a  mean  range  of  9°  and 
an  absolute  range  of  28°.  On  18  days  the  tempera- 
ture fell  below  the  freezing  point.  The  grass  thermo- 
meter  gave    a    mean    minimum    for    the   month   of  28°, 


the  lowest  being  19°  on  the  26th  ;  there  were  18  days 
of  ground  frost.  At  1  foot  deep  the  soil  temperature, 
while  fluctuating,  rose  from  35°  to  39°.  The  prevailing 
winds  were  from  the  north-east.  James  Malloch, 
Director  of  Studies,  St.  Andrews  Provincial  Training 
College  Hardens,   Kirkton  of  Mains,    near  Dundee. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS 


Mr-  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  for  the  past  2£  years  Gar- 
dener to  Lieut. -Col.  Hornsby-Drake,  Compton  Bas- 
sett,  Calne,  Wiltshire,  and  previously  for  9  years 
Gardener  and  Estate  Overseer  to  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Sandy,  as  Gardener 
and  Overseer  at  Caldecote  Towers,  Bushey  Heath, 
Watford,    Hertfordshire. 

Mr.  J.  M-  Bryce.  as  Gardener  to  B.  H.  Rejtdle, 
Esq.,  Copthorne  School,  Crawley,   Sussex. 

Mr.  C-  A.  Sanson,  for  the  past  18  months  Gar- 
dener to  Major  C.  Leveson  Gower,  Titsey  Place, 
Limpsfield,  Surrey,  and  previously  for  8  years  Gar- 
dener to  Captain  Herbert  Wilson,  D.S.O.,  Ashby 
Folville  Manor,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  as 
Park  Keeper  to  the  Normanton  Urban  District 
Council,    Normanton,    Yorkshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cauliflowers  with  Grubs.  W.  Moir.  The 
grubs  iu  the  stems  of  your  Cauliflower  plants 
are  thos3  of  the  Cabbage  root  fly  (Phorbia 
brassicae).  American  growers  U93  tarred 
paper  or  cards  as  a  preventive  measure. 
The  following  method  of  using  the  cards  is 
taken  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture's  leaflet 
on  this  subject  :  The  cards  used  are  six-sided, 
about  3  inches  across,  with  a  slit  reaching  to 
the  centre,  where  there  is  a.  star-shaped  cut 
to  fit  closely  round  any  thickness  of  stem.  The 
cards  should  be  placed  round  the  plants  at  the 
time  of  transplanting  or  setting  out.  To  place 
the  card  in  position,  bend  it  slightly  to  open 
the  slit,  then  slip  it  on  to  the  centre,  the  stem 
entering  the  slit,  after  which  spread  the  card 
out  flat  and  press  the  points,  formed  by  the 
star-shaped  cut,  round  the  stem.  A  tool  has 
been  devised  to  cut  these  cards  so  that  five  to 
six  hundred  can  be  cut  in  an  hour.  The  card 
must  lie  close  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fly  from  creeping  undar  to  lay  her  eggs.  A 
cupful  of  paraffin  added  to  a  pailful  of  sand, 
and  the  sand  sprinkled  once  a  week  round  the 
stems  of  Cabbages,  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  flies  in  their  egg-laying.  Badly  infested 
plants,  including  the  stumps,  should  be  up- 
rooted and  burned  so  as  to  keep  down  the  pest. 
Where  the  attack  has  been  bad,  neither  Cab- 
bages nor  Beet  should  immediately  follow,  nor 
any  Crucif?rous  crop.  Any  rotation  of  crops 
which  may  be  adopted  to  evade  the  pest  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  Cruci- 
ferous weeds  which  play  the  part  of  nurseries 
for  the  Cabbage  maggot. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  P.  1,  Quercus  coccifera ; 
-2,  Gagea  foliosa ;  3,  Romulea  Bulbocodium 
(all  sent  from  Salonica). — U.  It.,  Stroud. 
Daphne  Laureola  (Spurge  Laurel). —  IP.  T. 
Cardiff.     Cupressus  macrocarpa. 

Vine  Leaves  Unhealthy  :  C.  E.  F.  The  trouble 
is  not  due  to  organic  dissase,  but  to  an  un- 
healthy condition  at  the  roots.  Lightly  fork 
the  surface  of  the  border,  and  then  apply  a 
mulch  of  rich  manure.  This  will  favour  the 
development  of  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface, 
where  they  will  be  properly  aerated. 

Women  Gardeners  :  Mrs.  M.  and  J .  C.  There 
are  several  colleges  where  women  can  b3  trained 
as  gardeners,  including  the  Thatcham  Mar- 
ket and  Fruit  Farm ;  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  Kent;  University  College,  Reading; 
University  College,  Leeds ;  Women's  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Union,  45,  Queen 
Anne's  Chambers,  London,  S.W.  ;  School  for 
Lady  Gardeners,  Glynde,  near  Lewes.  You 
could  also  advertise  in  the  horticultural  Press 
for  a  situation  as  a  beginner  in  a  good  garden. 
With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  are  occasional 
vacancies  for  unpaid  assistants  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin. 


Communications  Received- — G.  M.,  Ltd. — A.  B. — 
J.  S.— C.  M.  B.— W.  B.  H— C.  E.  G— 0.  T.— H.  M.— 
(i.  H.  H.  W.— W.  M.— 0.  D.— Bono— J.  S—  O.  H.  H.— 
G.  R.— Subscriber— H.  P.— Regular  Reader— J.  L.— 
E.  .7.  R.— J.  McM.— J.  Heal— W.  J.— Pte.  G.  E..  2nd 
Inf.  Brigade,  Egypt— Pte.  W.,  R.  Warwick  Regt., 
B.E.F.— Gunner   Sells.   "  D  "    Battery.    Salonica. 
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THE    MARKET   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

MARCH  was  a  month  of  tribulation  for 
all  connected  with  the  land;  for,  al- 
though the  rainfall  was  much  'ess 
than  that  of  February,  it  was  not  till  the 
last  three  days  of  the  month  that  rain  or 
snow  held  off  for  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive days.  Falls  were  registered  on  nine- 
teen days,  making  a  total  of  2.74in.,  a 
quantity  much  less  than  it  was  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  A  few  frosts  oc- 
curred, the  most  severe  being  5  degs.  on 
high  ground  and  6  degs.  on  the  lower  level. 
The  blossom  of  Black  Diamond  Plums  was 
about  one-tenth  out  at  the  time,  and  a  few 
■blooms  were  showing  on  Monarch.  The 
atmosphere  was  dry,  and  the  blossoms  did 
not  appear  to  be  damaged  at  all.  More 
harm  was  done  to  their  appearance,  at 
least,  by  the  great  gale  of  the  night  of  the 
27th  and  the  following  morning,  which 
bruised  the  petals  considerably. 

Lime  Spraying. 
Spraying  with  lime  was  begun  in 
earnest  on  March  25,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued without  much  interruption  up  to 
the  time  of  writing.  A  trifling  shower 
fell  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  nearlv 
fin.  on  the  night  of  the  27th."  The  lime  had 
dried  on  the  trees,  however,  during  an  in- 
terval of  two  sunny  days',  and  compara- 
tively little  was -washed  off.  Since  then 
there  have  been  ten  days  without  measur- 
able rainfall,  so  that  the  lime  has  had  a 
good  chance  of  hardening.  In  the  course 
of  the  week  portions  of  one  orchard  of 
Apples  have  been  done  with  lime  and 
silica,  lime  and  paraffin,  lime  and  salt, 
and  cold  limewash  to  compare  with  warm. 
Results   will  be   reported   hereafter. 


Women  as  Hoers. 
All     available    men    being    engaged     in 
lime-spraying  and  horse-cultivation,  some 
of  the  women  who  are  engaged  every  season 
as    fruit  thinners   and    pickers    have  been 
induced 'to  try  their  hands   at  hoeing  the 
rows  of   trees   and  bushes  after  the  horse- 
cultivator.      As  the    land    after   the    pasl 
wet  season   is  in   a  tough  condition,  they 
find  the  work  hard,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  will  be  able  to  "stick  it," 
as  the  expression   is  in  this  district.     At 
present,   at  2s.  a  day,  they  make  an  acre 
cost  about  12s.,  as  compared  with  the  7  s. 
to    9s.    piece-work    prices    paid    to    men 
usually,   according  to  the  condition  of  the 
land.      It   will  be  understood  that   barely 
one-third  of  the  land  is  left  by  the  horse- 
cultivator — called  a  "  shim  "   in  this  dis- 
trict— for   the  hand-hoers    to     deal    with  ; 
but,  as  the  work  of  hoeing  closely  around 
each  tree  and  bush  takes'  more  time  than 
treating  the  rest  of  the  space,  when  there 
is    no    horse-cultivation,    the    hand-hoers 
have  more  than  one-third  of  the  work   to 
do  in  an  orchard.  At  present,  the  women 
do  the  work  less  thoroughly  than  men,  as 
they  are  too  gentle  in  their  strokes  with 
the  hoe;  but  they  keep  at  it  very  indus- 
triously, and  are  improving  in  efficiency. 
Plums  and  Pears  in  Blossom. 
Black    Diamond     Plums    were      in    full 
blossom  on  April  5,   and  Monarch  on  the 
following    day,    while    Early    Rivers    and 
President  showed  a   few  blooms  here  and 
there    on    the    5th.      These    developments 
were  not  strikingly  early,  although  above 
the  average   in   forwardness,  as  full  blos- 
som in  Black  Diamonds  and  Monarchs  has 
been  recorded  in  three  or  four  seasons  as 
having  occurred  from  March  24  to  March 
31,    while  that   stage  has  been  commonly 
reached  by  the  middle  of  April.     Several 
varieties    of   Pears  had    more  or  less    ex- 
panded   bloom    on    April    5,    Thompson's 
showing  most,  that  variety  being  ahead  of 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,   which  should  be 
first  among  the  limited  number  of  varieties 
grown    by    me.        Beurre    Superfin    came 
next      to      Thompson's      in      forwardness 
of    flowering.       A   few   bumble  bees   were 
seen  among  the  flowering  Plums  and  Pears, 
but   hardly    any   other  insects.      My  hive 
bees,   unfortunately,  have  all  died  of  the 
dreadful  Isle  of  Wight  disease.    They  were 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  fruit 
farm,  and  when   a  few  new  swarms  were 
introduced,    these  were  hived   at    a    good 
distance  from  infected  spots.     But  all  have 
succumbed   to  the  malady.        This    is    ray 
"  on  "  year  for  Plums,  as  I  had  very  few 
last   season,   when   most   growers  had   fair 
or  full  crops,  and  there  are  great  shows  for 
all  varieties,  particularly  Czars.  Monarchs, 
Early  Rivers,   and   Black  Diamonds.     The 
last-named    variety    appears    to    be    self- 
sterile,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
will  not  be  well  pollinated.       The  earliest 
blossomer  near  it  is  President,   and  very 
few  of  the  flowers  of  that  variety  were  open 
when  Black  Diamond  was  in  full  blossom. 
Black  Currants. 
This  fruit  is  somewhat  backward  in  de- 
velopment,   but   has  made  great   headway 
recently.     The  bushes  are  in  a  much  more 


vigorous  condition  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  and  seem  to  promise  very  favourably. 

Cob  Nuts. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  mentioned  that 
there  was  an  extremely  small  show  of  cat- 
kins on  Cob  Nuts  in  my  orchard.  The 
advice  of  a  correspondent  of  this  journal 
was  adopted,  portions  of  boughs  of  wild 
nuts  bearing  catkins  being  placed  on  the 
Cob  Nut  trees.  The  portions  were  small, 
as  there  is  here  a  shortness  of  catkins  on 
wild,  as  well  as  on  cultivated,  Nuts.  But, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  experiment  may 
be,  the  crop,  it  is  feared,  must  prove 
scanty,  because  female  blossoms  have  made 
but  very  little  show. 

Pruning  Behindhand. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  loss  of  time 
caused  by  the  bad  weather,  pruning  is 
greatly  in  arrear..  At  the  present  time, 
so  far  as  Apples  are  concerned,  it  is'  car- 
ried on  at  great  disadvantage,  because 
the  opening  fruit  buds  are  in  a  tender 
stage,  and  get  brushed  off  more  or  less  by 
the  pruner,  however  careful  he  may  be. 
If  an  arm  brushes  against  a  fruit  bud  in 
its  present  stage,  when  reaching  about  the 
interior  of  a  tree,  the  bud  is  knocked  off. 
A  mere  touch  is  enough  to  do  it.  There 
will  be  less  danger  of  injury  when  the 
blossoms  are  open,  and  none  at  all  when 
the  fruitlets  appear.  April  is  the  best 
of  all  months  for  pruning  young  trees, 
before  they  begin  to  fruit,  but  not  later 
on,  for  the  reason  given. 

Spraying  and  Bud-Eating. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  spraying  of  Plums  with  lime-sulphur 
is  to  be  credited  with  the  lack  of  any  con- 
siderable loss  from  bud-eating  by  birds. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  was  hardly 
any  damage  after  the  spraying,  even 
where  an  attack  had  been  begun.  But 
there  were  fewer  bullfinches  about  than 
there  have  been  in  some  seasons,  while 
about  ten  of  them  were  shot,  and  the  rest 
were  scared  frequently  by  the  patrolling 
of  the  orchards  by  the  gunner.  Also,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  attack  began 
late,  and  that  when  the  fruit-buds  have 
iswollen  much  birds  appear  to  leave  them 
alone. 

Fruit  Growers  and  Military  Service. 
In  common  with  other  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  fruit  growers  have  to  endure  the  dis- 
advantage of  losing  the  strongest  of  then- 
men  for  service  in  the  Army.  So  long  as 
only  diggers  and  hoers  are  taken, 
patriotism  forbids  complaint;  but  when 
skilled  foremen  and  carters  are  denied 
exemption  the  hardship  is  very  serious. 
Among  the  most  harsh  decisions  of  Mili- 
tary Tribunals,  however,  are  those  which 
refuse  exemption  for  market  gardeners  -uid 
fruit-growers  who  hold  a  few  acres  of  land, 
doing  all  their  own  work  throughout  a 
good  part  of  the  year,  and  conveying  their 
produce  to  a  neighbouring  town  for  sale. 
Many  such  men,  who  have  been  refused 
exemption,  have  no  course  to  adopt  but 
that  of  disposing  of  their  undertakings,  no 
matter  at  what  loss  on  account  of  forced 
sale.     A  Southern  Grower. 
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NEW    OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


OENDROBIUM  WOLLASTONIL 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  Wright, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  N.  Chas.  Rothschild,  Ash- 
ton  Wold,  Oundle,  a  flower  of  a  beautiful  new 
Dendrobium  (see  fig.  88)  collected  by  Mr. 
Wollaston  in  New  Guinea  and  now  flowering  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  named  D.  Wollastonii. 
The  plant  is  of  the  evergreen  section,  which  in- 
cludes D.  spectabile,  D.  macrophyllum  (Veitchi- 
anum),  D.  Johnsoniae,  D.  Madonnae,  D.  atro- 
violaceum  and  its  close  ally,  D.  Ashworthiae,  il- 
lustrated and  described  in  Card.  Chron,  Fab.  9, 
1901,  p.  86. 

D.  Wollastonii  has  a  stout  inflorescence  bear- 
ing six  or  more  handsome  flowers.  The  pedicel 
and  ovary  are  greenish  and  hairy,  the  sepals 
cream-white,  hairy  at  the  back  and  recurved 
at  the  tips ;  the  broad  white  petals  are  folded 
back  on  the  lower  half,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
are  yellowish,  with  purple  lines,  and  the  front 
lobe  pale  sulphur-yellow. 

The  species  was  named  and  described  by  Mr. 
H.  N.  Ridley  in  an  account  of  Mr.  Wollaston's 
New  Guinea  collection,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  the  Linnean  Society.  The  new  species, 
and  other  members  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  require  to  be  grown  in  a  moist,  warm 
house,  and  for  preference  in  teak  baskets  or 
pans,  that  may  be  suspended  from  the  roof- 
rafters. 


Oranges  cost  1  piastre  for  three  to  six,  according 
to  size.  There  are  many  rumours  of  our  6eeing 
service  in  France.  Wherever  we  act  I 
hope  it  will  be  soon.  Pie.  Gilbert  Errey, 
No.  8,743,  12th  Bfcls.  8th  Salt.,  2nd  Inf. 
Brigade,  A.I.F.  Heliopolis,  Egypt.  March  16, 
1916. 

A  GARDENER  IN  THE  SALONICA  FORCE. 

Having  been  away  for  so  long  on  active  service 
I  should  like  to  know  how  the  gardening  world 
is  going  on.  Is  the  trade  suffering  much  from 
the  loss  of  skilled  men ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  are 
the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  keeping  up  the 
output  of  new  plants,  which  used  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  trade?  The  following  notes  on 
Serbian  crops  may  be  interesting: — The  main 
crops  in  the  south  are  Tobacco  and  vines,  with 
occasional  patches  of  Maize.  Tobacco  is  grown 
on  the  very  light,  stony  soil  of  the  valleys,  and 
seems  to  be  well  cultivated,  though  very  little 
manure  is  used.  Though  the  flowers  are  very 
small,  the  stalk  is  often  seen  over  two  inches 
thick,  and  not  at  all  sappy,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  poorness  of  the  soil,  which 
is  of  light  sandy  loam,  made  extra  porous  by 
the  number  of  stones  it  contains,  with  a  subsoil 
of  sandstone. 

The  vines  are  grown  in  the  more  open  spots, 
and  seem  to  be  well  done  in  regard  to  top-dress- 
ings of  horse,  donkey,  and  cow  manures,  mixed 
with  sand  obtained  from  the  river  beds.  They 
are  pruned  to  the  last  bud,  and  the  spurs  seem 
clean,  no  scale  being    found    on  the   old  leaves 
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LETTERS   FROM   THE   FRONT. 

A    VICTORIAN    HORTICULTURIST    IN 
EGYPT. 

Having  enlisted  in  November  last,  and  spent 
some  months  training  on  this  fringe  of  the 
desert,  I  have  almost  lost  touch  with  the  pro 
gress  of  the  horticultural  world.  So  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in 
Egypt  is  difficult  om  account  of  the  intense 
summer  heat.  Cosmos  and  Salvia  Bonfire  are 
as  bright  during  the  Egyptian  winter  as 
we  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  usually  see 
them  in  late  summer.  Brompton  Stocks,  Agera- 
tum,  Pansies,  Verbena  erinoides,  Cannas,  and 
the  old-fashioned  Marigolds  are  also  used  for  bed- 
ding. In  the  public  gardens  and  street  plantings 
beds  of  Tecoma  velutina,  Aim£e  Vibert  Rose, 
Nerium  splendens,  and  Poinciana  Gillisii  are 
attempted,  usually  set  off  by  specimens  of 
Bougainvillea,  Phoenix  Palms,  Cupressus,  and 
the  inevitable  Banyan  tree.  Tomatos  are  plenti- 
ful during  the  winter  at  least,  the  average  price 
being  £  piastre  per  lb.  (a  piastre  equals  2£  pence) ; 


C-Chroru, 


that  were  round  the  plants,  but  ants  seemed  to 
be  swarming.  The  bark  is  not  taken  from  the 
old  vines  or  spurs,  but  just  scraped  from  the 
eyes  only.  Talking  to  a  native  on  the  question 
of  thinning,  he  said,  "  Take  lots  away,  others 
grow  big,  but  take  none  from  the  top."  What 
he  meant,  I  think,  was  that  no  berries  are  taken 
from  the  shoulders,  but  the  bunch  was  thinned 
at  the  point.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  latter  state- 
ment, as  it  was  autumn  when  I  was  in  Serbia. 
Among  the  vines  are  grown  Lime  trees,  to  give 
shelter  from  the  sun  in  summer.  They  are  kept 
at  the  6ix-foot  mark  by  hard  cutting  back,  and 
some  are  of  great  age.  Maize  is  grown  as  near 
to  water  as  possible  (as  all  the  water  has  to  be 
carried  from  springs  and  rivers),  and  seems  to 
grow  well.  The  foliage  is  big  and  the  corn  is 
large,  firm,  and  well  ripened.  The  rows  were 
about  6  to  8  inches  apart,  and  a  slight 
ridge  of  soil  was  drawn  to  the  roots.  The 
country  that  was  not  tilled  was  covered  with  a 
kind  of  Holly  with  very  small  leaves,  a  few 
evergreen  Oaks,  and  a  sprinkle  of  Fir  and  Fig 
trees ;  the  latter  were  covered  with  small  fruit 
not  half  developed,  which  seem6  to  indicate  that 


the  summer  only  lasts  long  enough  to  ripen  the 
first  crop.  Such  appear  to  be  the  main 
crops  and  trees  in  Serbia,  and  on  the  whole  the 
ground  seems  to  answer  well  to  the  rough  and 
ready  methods  of  the  natives.  Gunner  Sells, 
BjBattery,  54th  A.B.,  10  Div.,  Salonica  Force. 

IN  FRANCE. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
sending  me  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  the  past 
twelve  months.  After  I  have  read  it,  I  hand  it 
round  in  the  trenches  and  out  of  them.  It  is 
very  greatly  appreciated,  for  it  keeps  the  boys 
in  touch  with  their  occupation  in  times  ot 
peace.  4,482,  Pte.  W.  Widgery,  No.  4  Platoon, 
A  Coy.,  2nd  Boyal  Warwickshire  Regiment, 
B.E.F.,  France. 


NOTIOE8    OF    BOOKS. 


Daffodils.* 

As  the  author  of  this  essay  observes,  whereas 
present-day  gardeners  have  striven  with  energy 
to   improve   the    Narcissus,    very   little    botani- 
cal   work    on    the    genus    has    appeared    since 
the      publication      of      Mr.      J.      G.      Baker's 
Amaryllideae    in    1888.     This    work,    we    may 
mention,      was      preceded     in      1869     in      the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  by  the  same  author's  use- 
ful  "  Review   of   the  Genus   Narcissus."      Now 
Mr.   Pugsley  offers  the  public  a  valuable  digest 
of   the   geography,    history,   development    under 
cultivation   and   synonymy   of    N.    poeticus  and 
its   allies.     He   begins    by    calling   attention    to 
the   fact   that    N.    poeticus  is   commonly   repre- 
sented in  English  gardens  of  the  present  day  by 
two  distinct  plants.     One,    sold   as  N.   ornatus, 
flowering  naturally   in  April,  and   N.   recurvus, 
which   never  flowers  before  May.     Of  these  he 
describes   the   vegetative   and    floral    differences. 
He    then   proceeds  to   a  summary  of   the  older 
authors'   reviews  of  the  Poet's  Narcissi,  begin- 
ning   wifh    Gerard — 1597 — and   continuing    with 
Parkinson's   more    elaborate   account — 1629 — and 
Ray's  more  strictly  botanical  description  of  1688. 
Philip  Miller  (1731)  mentions  only  one,  a  single- 
flowered     form.     In     1793     Curtis     divided     N. 
poeticus     into     three     species,      without     fully 
characterising     them.      Richard      A.      Salisbury 
comes    next    in    chronological    order.      He    des- 
cribed some  of  the  old  forms  under  new  names, 
and  some  of  his  excellent  drawings,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  are  reproduced  in  the  plate 
illustrating  the  floral  characters  of  the  group  in 
Mr.    Pugsley's   paper.     Haworth's    classification 
(1812-1831)  is  reproduced  in  detail ;  the  number 
of    "  poeticus    species  "    being    finally    raised    to 
twelve.     Dean     Herbert     (1837)     admitted     ten 
"  forms "    as    varieties.     Burbidge    and    Baker's 
Narcissus   appeared    in   1875,    and    Peter  Barr's 
Ye    Narcissus   or   Daffodyl    Flowre,     in    which 
F.    W.    Burbidge    collaborated,    in    1884.     The 
■earlier  works  are  examined  and  discussed  more 
or    less    fully.      Then     follows     a    summary    of 
the  classifications  of    Continental  writers.      Mr. 
Pugsley's     own     classification      comprises     nine 
"  plants  which  appear  to  be  essentially  distinct 
and   probably   wild."     They   are:    N.    poeticus, 
L.  ;    N.    verbanensis.    Pugsley ;    N.    hellenicus, 
Pugsley   (new  species)  :   N.   recurvus,   Haworth ; 
N.    majalis,    Curtis ;    N.    radiiflorus,    Salisbury ; 
N.   stellaris,   Haworth  ;   N.   poetarum,  Haworth : 
and    N.    exertus,   Pugsley.     Full   descriptions  of 
these  types  are  given,   together  with  synonymy 
and   copious   references    to    the    literature     and 
figures.       Mr.      Pugsley's     carefully      compiled 
monograph    will   be  of  the   greatest   service   and 
interest  to  the  student  of  Daffodils.     Nothing  so 
exhaustive  had   previously  appeared.     An  index 
to  all  the  names  would  have  been  welcome,  and 
would    have    greatly    facilitated    the    use    of    the 
monograph.  

*  Narcisms  poelitus  and  its  Allies.  By  H.  \V.  Pupslev, 
B.A.  Issued  as  n  supplement  to  the  Journal  of  Bolanii. 
1915.  Pp.  44,  with  two  plates.  Loudon :  West,  Newman  & 
Co.    Price  2s.  6d. 
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SOME  OPINIONS   ON  SPORTING 
FROIT-TREES. 


IN 


I  send  a  photograph  (see  fig.  89)  of  the  tree  of 
Black  Worcester  Pear,  to  whiah  I  referred  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  23,  1915,  p.  267, 
as  having  developed  a  branch  that  was  appar- 
ently a  vegetative  sport.  The  branch  in  question 
is  growing  from  a  little  below  the  brandling 
point  of  the  tree ;  just  above  it  is  some  decayed 
wood.  As  I  stated  before,  the  foliage  and  fruit 
of  this  branch  are  quite  .unlike  those  developed 
by  the  rest  of  the  tree ;  the  leaves,  are  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  those  of  Black  Worcester, 
and  are  nearly  circular,  whilst  the  fruit  is  of  a. 
golden  colour  when  ripe,  fit  for  dessert  at  the 
end  of  August,  whereas  the  fruit  of  Black  Wor- 
cester is  russet-red,  fit  for  stewing  from  October 
to  .February.  I  thought  the  branch  must  be  due 
to  a  bud  sport,  but  on  examining  the  tree  with 
Mr.  Parkinson,  lecturer  on  botany  at  Wye  Agri- 
cultural College,  we  noticed  another  bud  near  to 
■where  the  "stranger"  branch  had  developed, 
that  the  main  branches  were  slightly  en- 
larged a  foot  or  two  from  the  point  of  branch- 
ing, and  that  the  bark  at  these  points  was 
rougher.  We  think,  therefore,  that  some  50 
years  ago  the  tree  may  have  been  re-grafted  with 
Black  (Worcester,  and  the  branch  has  come  from 
the  bole  below  the  points  of  re-grafting.  I  had 
previously  written  to  several  authorities  on  the 
subject,  who  most  kindly  gave  their  opinions  on 
this  particular  case  of  a  much-debated  subject. 

Mr.  George  P.  Berry,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Horticulture  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  told 
me  of  a  case  in  Herefordshire  where  a  number 
of  Devonshire  Quarrenden  Apple  trees  were 
crown  grafted  with  Newton  Wonder ;  one  of 
the  trees  developed  from  the  scions  a  Mood-red 
.Newton,  and  scions  taken  from  this  branch  have 
retained  their  character,  so  that  the  grower  has 
now  a  number  of  young  trees  of  a  beautiful  red 
Newton  Wonder. 

A  well-known  Kentish  nurseryman  wrote  : — 
The  case  you  mention  of  Worcester  Pear  con,  I 
think,  only  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  tree 
having  been  head  worked  on,  say,  White  Doy- 
enne, or  by  the  stock  having  thrown  a  growth 
and  fruited.  It  was  formerly  more  the  custom  to 
head  work  standard  trees  than  now,  and  in  old 
orchards  I  have  noted  many  so  grafted.  In  our 
old  orchard  a  russet  Apple  (Guernsey  Pippin) 
was  grafted  on  an  old  tree  of  Hereford  Queening, 
and  the  latter  only  revealed  itself  by  giving  fruit 
on  a  little  spur  on  the  main  stem. 

The  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  informs  me 
that  at  Kew  is  a  large  grafted  Luciunbe  Oak, 
about  a  century  old,  which  last  year  produced 
suckers  of  common  Oak  where  the  grafting  was 
originally  done. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  informs  me  that  for  several 
years  the  Department  had  been  collecting  evi- 
dence  regarding  the  variation  which  occurs  in 
varieties  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting. 
Most  of  the  work,  however,  has  been  confined  to 
citrus  fruits,  where  considerable  variation  due  to 
bud  sports  or  to  mutation  has  been  deter- 
mined to  exist.  In  one  variety  of  Oranges,  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  United  States  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  all  of  which  origi- 
nated from  three  trees,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  thiii-teen  distinct  types  recognisable  which 
appear  to  be  capable  of  propagation  by  buds  or 
scion*.  In  other  varieties  of  fruits  supposedly 
propagated  true  by  budding  and  by  grafting 
tihere  are  an  equal  number  of  different  types. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  shoot  on 
the  Pear  tree  is  due  to  an  adventitious  bud 
arising  from  the  original  stock  of  the  tree,  or 
it  is  possible  that  the  tree  may  have  been  doublo 
■worlced,  and  that  the  departure  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sport  or  mutation  may  be  simply 
an  adventittiaus  bud  from  the  trunk  of  a  variety 
which  was  originally  worked   on   the  crown  of 


the  stock.  He  writes :  "  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  case  rather  thiii  that  it  is 
a  bud  sport  or  mutation.  Very  few  instances 
are  known  where  bud  sports  or  mutations  ap- 
pear as  adventitious  buds  on  the  trunk  or  main 
framework  branohes  of  trees.  In  our  experienoe 
they  hav.1  been  found  more  apt  to  appear  as  in- 
dependent fruiting  spurs  or  as  secondary 
branches." 

This  last  observation  appears  of  considerable 
importance  in  considering  the  question)  of 
"sports."     Ceci7  H.  Hooper. 


MEDICINAL   HERBS. 


Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  became 
abundantly  clear  that  if  we  were  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  drug  plants,  of  which  the  major 
part  was  previously  obtained  from  abroad,  we 
should  have  to  take   steps  to  discover  national 


Fig.  89. — tree  of  black  Worcester  tear  bear- 
ing THE  "  STRANGER  "  BRANCH  BELOW  THE 
SWELLING    OF    THE    TRUNK    (s>3e    text). 

sources  of  supply,  or  substitutes.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  systematic  estimate  of  the  local 
sources  of  supply  by  urging  those  interested  to 
cultivate  the  wild  plants  that  are  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  in  their  gardens,  and  to  collect  a 
supply  from  the  wild  plants  in  their  native 
habitats.  The  wholesale  use  of  herbs  during  the 
Middle  Ages  has  been  responsible  very  largely 
for  the  present  distribution  of  them,  and  they  are 
often  to  be  found  in  or  near  towns  and  villages. 
The  war  found  our  stock  of  imported  drug 
plants  very  small,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in- 
structed by  pharmacists,  was  not  slow  to  recognise 
this,  and  to  take  steps  to  remedy  it.  The  Board 
points  out  (leaflet  288)  the  value  of  herbs  and  pos- 
sible source  of  income  to  be  obtained  by  those 
able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  collection,  culti- 
vation and  treatment  of  herbs.     The  drug  farms 


m  existence,  as  will  be  seen,  are  too  few  to  cope 
with  the  abnormal  demand.  A  Herb  Association 
has  been  formed,  and  this  will  no  doubt  help  to 
organise  efforts  and  set  the  new  industry  upon  a 
systematic  basis  to  secure  a  proper  market  and 
media  for  supply  and  demand. 

Foreign  Competition  and  Native  Sources  op 
Supply. 

In  the  past  large  quantities  of  drug  plants 
came  from  America  or  the  Continent.  The 
former  market  is  open,  but  the  latter,  so  far  as 
the  Central  Empires  are  concerned,  is  closed,  and 
Russia  cannot  send  us  supplies  of  Henbane.  Dur- 
ing the  Balkan  campaign  our  imports  of  Bella- 
donna were  restricted,  and  the  present  hostilities 
have  cut  off  the  Hungarian  sources,  Croatia  and 
Slavonia.  Our  Ally,  Belgium,  can  no  longer  fur- 
nish us  with  Chamomile  or  Opium  Poppy,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  used  in  this  country.  We 
obtained  from  Hungary  much  of  our  supplies  of 
Thorn  Apple  and  Belladonna.  Digitalis  came 
from  Thuringia,  and  also  from  Germany  we  im- 
ported Dandelion,  Fennel,  Thorn  Apple,  Henbane 
and  Valerian. 

Some  of  these  plants  have,  however,  been 
grown  in  this  country,  as,  for  example,  Dill  in 
East  Anglia,  Valerian  in  Derbyshire,  and  Opium 
Poppies  in  Lincolnshire.  Certain  farms  in  this 
country  grow  medicinal  herbs;  the  industry  is 
up-to-date  and  well  organised,  being  provided 
with  elaborate  machinery  for  drying,  crushing  and' 
otherwise  treating  the  material  in  its  crude  and 
more  final  stages. 

Hitchin  is  an  important  centre  of  this  industry, 
and  other  places  are  Ampthill,  Dong  Mel- 
ford,  Steppingly,  Market  Deeping,  Wisbech,  Car- 
shalton,  Croydon  and  Mitcham.  Wisbech  is 
noted  for  the  Woad  industry,  Wood  being  used  as 
a  mordant  in  indigo  dyeing. 

Only  two  British  plants  are  included  in  the 
last  British  Materia  Medica,  but  a  dozen  are  in 
general  demand  for  medicinal  purposes.  Aconite, 
formerly  obtained  from  Switzerland,  is  narcotic, 
deadly  poison,  and  used  in  oases  of  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  etc.  It  is  valued  at  50s.  a  cwt. 
Belladonna  is  worth  £10  an  acre.  This  drug  is 
largely  used  in  nervous  disorders,  for  bad  eyes, 
whooping-cough,  and  a  variety  of  other  maladies. 
Chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis)  fetches  from  £3 
to  £4  a  cwt.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  emetic. 
Once  a  common  plant,  it  is  now  rare,  but 
there  are  three  allied  common  species.  Dan- 
delion root  is  worth  40s.  a  cwt.  It  is  a 
tonic  and  purifier.  Foxglove  leaves  are 
worth  up  to  £2  a  cwt.  The  plant  is  used  for 
heart  trouble,  inflammation  and  phthisis.  Dill 
water  is  an  old  remedy,  and  much  in  use  to-day. 
Dill  is  distilled  to  form  an  essential  oil,  and  is 
worth  30s.  to  £2  a  cwt.  Fennel  also  yields  an 
essential  oil,  besides  being  an  excellent  fish 
salad.  It  is  worth  25s.  to  35s.  a  cwt.  Henbane 
is  a  deadly  narcotic  poison,  worth  45s.  to  £3  a 
cwt.  Kitchen-middens  near  old  houses  and  ruins 
generally  yield  it,  with  Belladonna  and  Thorn 
Apple.  It  is  used  as  an  anodyne  for  coughs  and 
swollen  glands,  and  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Opium  Poppy  heads  realise  15s.  per  1,000. 
Amongst  other  purposes,  they  are  used  as  an 
opiate  for  neuralgia.  Thorn  Apple  is  worth  40s. 
a  cwt.  It  is  used  for  asthma,  as  are  also  Hen- 
bane and  Belladonna.  Valerian  is  used  as  a  tonic 
for  nerves  and  in  epilepsy.  The  foreign  supplies 
have  fetched  30s.  a  cwt. 

Although  many  other  herbs  are  used  in  this 
country,  some  are  more  in  demand  or  more 
generally  employed  than  others.  Such  well-known 
herbs  as  Balm,  Comfrey,  Feverfew,  Celandine, 
Wood  Sage,  Marsh  Mallow,  Mugwort,  Penny 
Royal,  Rue,  Southernwood,  Tansy,  Wormwood 
and  Yarrow  are  used  in  large  quantities  both  by 
medical  men  and  by  herbalists.  A  score  or  so  of 
others  include  Centaury,  Coltsfoot,  Meadow 
Sweet,  Carrot,  Barberry,  Bittersweet,  Broom, 
Buck  Bean,  Burdock,  Elder,  Figwort,  Hemlock, 
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Eorehound,   Male  Fern,    Meadow   Saffron,   Mul- 
lein, Red  Poppy,  Rose  petals  and  Sweet  Flag. 

Most  henbs  can  be  grown  in  ordinary  well- 
worked  garden  or  arable  soil,  like  herbaceous 
plants.  The  ground  should  be  well  dug  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.  A  light  dressing  may  im- 
prove the  crop.  Certain  plants,  such  as  Aconite, 
need  shady,  moist  conditions ;  others,  as 
Digitalis,  a  dry  open  soil ;  some  prefer  chalk,  as, 
for  example,  Belladonna ;  whilst  Chamomile 
grows  on  sandy  loam.  Herbs  for  market  must  be 
properly  dried.  Drug  farms  have  special  drying 
sheds  and  apparatus,  but  the  plants  may  be 
dried  in  the  open,  or  in  a  glasshouse,  or  in  a  shed 
with  racks  well  ventilated.  Dry  potting  sheds 
and  other  conveniences  in  gardens  loaned  or 
adapted  for  this  purpose  would  provide  all  the 
facilities  required.  The  greatest  difficulty  at- 
tends the  furnishing  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
stock  plants,  seeds,  roots,  and  rhizomes.  But 
this  initial  drawback  can  be  surmounted  by  get- 
ting into  touch  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
expert*,  the  Herb  Association,  or  proprietors  of 
drug  farms.     A.  B.  Horwood. 


Alpines  :  Campanula  warleyensis,  C.  kewensis,  C. 
Stansfieldii,  C.  W.  H.  Payne,  C.  amabilis,  C.  glomerata 
acaulis,  C.  muralis  major,  Erodium  macradenum 
hybridum,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Haberlea  Ferdinandii 
Coburgii,  H.  virginalis,  H.  rhodopensis,  Geranium 
anemonaefoliura,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Androsace 
foliosa,  Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  S.  C.  pyramidalis, 
S.  cochlearis,  S.  peltata,  S.  muscoides,  S. 
longifolia,  Arenaria  balearica,  Linaria  aequitriloba, 
Meconopsis  Wallichii,  Armeria  maritima  rosea,  Alyssum 
saxatile  fl.  pi.,  A.  s.  citrinum,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  T. 
citriodorus  argenteus,  Phlox  subulata  G.  F.  Wilson,  Epi- 
lobium  Dodonaei,  Artemisia  stelleriana,  Sedum  angli- 
cans,  S.  obtusatum.  S.  sarmentosa,  S.  spathulifolium, 
Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  a.  albus,  D.  coronarius,  D.  del- 
toides  albus,  D.  glacialis,  D.  neglectus,  D.  superbus, 
Aub'rietia  Purple  King,  Leontopodium  sibericum, 
Sempervivum  californicum,  Potentilla  rupestris, 
Asclepia  inoarnata,  Anthemis  cinerea,  Libertia  grandi- 
flora,  Linum  arboreum,  L.  perenne,  Cotula  squalida, 
Trollius  yunnanensis.  Convolvulus  sabatius,  Helleborua 
orientalis,  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Viola  bisniacea,  V. 
rupestris,  Oenothera  macrocarpa,  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica,  Globularia  trichosantha,  Helichrysum  bellidi- 
oides,  Asarum  europaeum,  Digitalis  grandiflora, 
Omphalodes  verna,  Mimulus  Lewisii,  Tunica  Saxifraga, 
T.  S.  alba  plena,  Pentstemon  heterophyllus.  Antir- 
rhinum Copper  King,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Lithospermum 
prostratum. 

Shrubs  :  Thuya  orientalis  aurea  nana,  T.  occi- 
dentalis  Ellwan'geriana  aurea,  T.  o.  Little  Gem, 
Sequoia  gigantea  compacta  glauca,  Cupres.su?  obtusa 
tetragona    aurea,     C.     pisifera    nana.     Taxus    baccata 


The  Week's  Work. 


yIG.     90. SMALL    R0CK-GARDEN     AND     WATER-POOL     IN    ALDENHAM    HOUSE    GARDENS. 


MINIATURE   ROCKERY   AT  ALDENHAM 
HOUSE  GARDENS. 


The  view  in  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 
illustrated  in  fig.  90,  occupies  a  space  of  only 
11  feet  6  inches  frontage  by  9  feet  in  depth. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  informs  us 
that  it  was  designed  to  provide  an  interesting 
corner  in  the  garden  where  a  shrubbery  border 
formerly  terminated  ;  that  it  fulfils  its  object  is 
obvious  from  the  illustration.  The  water-pool 
was  an  after-thought,  only  included  last  season  ; 
it  measures  4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches.  By  means 
of  a  service  pipe,  dripping  water  serves  to  keep 
the  little  pond  furnished,  and  gives  a  sense  of 
coolness  in  the  hottest  weather.  There  are  many 
other  instances  to  be  seen  at  Aldenham  in  which 
the  gardener  has  skilfully  converted'  somewhat 
uninteresting  spots  into  bright  places  that  always 
evoke  admiration.  We  noticed  several  during  a 
visit,  bo  Aldenham  last  July. 

Mr.  Beckett,  in  sending  the  photograph, 
states  that  he  was  prompted  to  do  so  in  the  hope 
tliat  the  idea  might  be  useful  to  owners  of  small 
gardens  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  them  at  a 
little  cost.  On  every  day  in  the  year  some 
plant  or  another  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants 
with  which  the  rockery  is  furnished  :  — 


Devastonii  pendula  var.,  T.  euspidata.  Fabiana 
imbricata,  Romneya  trichocalyx,  Veronica  can- 
terburiensis,  V.  cupressoides,  V.  Guthriana,  V. 
Allionii,  V.  Bidwellii,  Helichrysum  rosmarinifolium, 
"Wistaria  chinensis,  Euonymus  radicans  microphyllus. 
Cydonia  Maulei,  Cotoneaster  rupestris,  Astragalus 
tragaoantha,  Berberis  stenophylla  Irwinii,  Olearia  num- 
imilarifolia,  Salix  alpina,  Smilax  aspera.  Gaultheria 
niiMiinularioides,  Genista  horrida,  G.  sagittalis,  Erica 
polifolia,  E.  multiflora,  Daphne  Cneorum  major, 
Oxycoccus    macrocarpus,    Cordyline    Banksii. 

Bulbs  :  Muscari,  Chionodoxa,  Narcissus.  Colchicum, 
Scilla. 

Water  Plants:  Aponogeton  distachyum,  Nymphaea 
Robinsoneana. 
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SAXIFRAGA  SANCTA. 

The  usual  complaint  against  this  otherwise  ex- 
cellent habited  plant  is  that  its  flowers  are  too 
sparse  and  scattered.  Not  60  here,  this  year ; 
whether  its  improved  behaviour  is  due  to  the 
abnormal  season,  or  to  the  fact  that,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  it  established  in  a  bed  of 
practically  pure  mountain  limestone  gravel,  I 
cannot  say.  The  dwarf  tufted  masses  are  a 
striking  sight  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  unusual 
shade  of  warm  maize-yellow  recalling  its  mois- 
ture-loving cousin,  S.  aizoides,  of  the  North 
Country  dales.  Harold  Evans,  Llanishen, 
Cardiff. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Orchard  House.— The  earliest  Cherries  and 
Plums  will  have  finished  stoning,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  be  increased  to  55°  on  cold  nights 
and  60°  on  mild  ones.  Plenty  of  moisture  should 
be  provided  at  closing  time,  when  temperatures 
75°  to  80°  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  sun-heat, 
will  do  no  harm,  allowing  for  a  fall  gradually 
to  60°  or  even  55°.  The  Pear  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  a  difficult  fruit  to  set,  but  if  precautions 
are  taken  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  to  guard 
against  sudden  rises  of  temperature  it  will  gene- 
rally set  freely  enough.  If  the  morning  presages 
a  bright,  hot  day,  admit  a  little  air  early,  gradu- 
ally increasing  it  until  noon,  when  it  must  be 
reduced  by  degrees.  Keep  a  little  warmth  in 
the  water  pipes  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 
Much  syringing  must  not  be  indulged  in, 
but  a  parched  atmosphere  must  be  equally 
guarded  against,  as  this  weakens  the  flowers- 
and  causes  the  fruits  to  drop.  Attend  to 
disbudding  and  pinching,  and  thin  the  flower- 
buds  where  they  are  placed  too  thickly.  A 
couple  of  leaves  left  where  a  shoot  is  removed 
will  assist  the  roots.  Ordinary  attention  to 
watering,  syringing,  ventilation,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  aphis  and  other  pests,  will  form  tb? 
summer  routine.  The  latest  trees,  such  as  Plum 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  will  bloom  under  the 
influence  of  sun-heat  only,  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible  until  they  come  into  flower.  After 
that  stage,  gentle  fire-heat,  if  only  for  a  fort- 
night, may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  securing 
a  crop  of  fruit. 

Melons.— An  economical  way  of  making  a 
hot-bed  for  Melons  is  to  collect  a  quantity  of 
leaves  and  add  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
stable  manure,  turning  and  mixing  during  fer- 
mentation. To  make  up  a  hot-bed  that  will  re- 
tain the  heat  for  some  time  requires  a  little  ex- 
perience. The  great  thing  is  to  givs  the  bed 
just  the  necessary  firmness,  but  not  more.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  plants  be  strong  and 
healthy.  Later  on  the  seeds  may  b?  sown  in 
the  beds,  but  at  this  early  season  it  is  better  to 
raise  the  plants  in  a  warm  pit.  One  plant  is 
enough  for  each  light,  unless  thra  lights  are  very 
large,  when  two  will  be  better.  The  best  soil 
is  a  good,  sound,  rather  heavy  loam.  The 
firmer  the  growth,  the  earlier  the  plants  will 
fruit,  and  the  better  the  fruits  will  set.  Melons 
s'limld  be  grown  in  full  sun.  Never  use  cold 
water  to  damp  either  the  foliage  or  the  bed,  and 
let  damping  be  done  only  on  bright,  warm  days 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Give  a  little  ventilation 
early  in  the  day ;  it  hardens  the  foliage  and 
eniaihles  the  rplants  to  withstand  attacks  of  red 
spider.  A  fresh,  sweet,  Buoyant  atmosphere  is 
essential. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By   William   F.    Rowles.    Gardener  tn  Major  Hoare, 
Ellisfield  Manor,   Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Bulbs  in  the  Grass.— Note  the  effect  of 
various  kinds  of  bulbs  in  the  grass,  and  make 
plans  for  planting  in  the  autuimn.  Bulbs  in  pots 
or  boxes  which  have  been  forced  to  provide 
flowers  under  glass  can  be  planted  now.  There 
will  be  no  necessity  to  divide  them,  and  Daffodils 
especially  do  well  in  this  natural  state.  Most 
of  the  commoner  varieties  may  be  used,  includ- 
ing the  old-English  double  Daffodil.  N.  prin- 
ceips,  Emioeror,  Golden  Spur,  Empress,  Sir 
Watkin,  Barri  conspicuus.  Autocrat,  poetioue 
and  Grand  Monarque  are  sure  to  do  well  when 
naturalised,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  any  of 
the  Narcissi  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  heavy  soi's  it  is  well  to  give  the  bulbs  a  little 
good  soil  to  begin  with.  Many  other  bulbs  and 
corms  besides  Daffodils  may  be  naturalised  in  the 
nleasure  gardens,  including  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
Scillas  and  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari).  When 
there  is  doubt  whether  any  plant  will  respond  to 
naturalisation  a  good  plan  is  to  cultivate  a  small 
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port-ion  of  the  ground  after  removing  the  grass, 
plant  there  the  plant  in  question,  and  give  it 
tlie  sarnie  attention  as  it  would  receive  in  a 
garden  border.  When  well  established,  the  sur- 
face may  be  turfed  over,  or  some  grass  seeds 
sown. 

The  Mowing  Machine.— The  lawns  will  now 
require  cutting  at  frequent  intervals.  Before 
using  the  machine,  the  grass  sihould  foe  well 
swept,  especially  near  gravel  walks,  to  remove 
loose  stones.  After  sweeping,  it  will  be  well 
to  pass  the  roller  over  the  grass,  to  press  down 
any  smaller  stones  which  may  have  been  missed, 
and  to  make  the  surface  firmer  and  more  even 
for  the  machine.  It  will  be  necessary  at  first 
to  drop  the  front  rollers  so  that  the  knives  stand 
higher  from  the  ground.  If  the  grass  is  cut 
regularly,  the  grass  box  may  be  removed  as  far 
as  the  more  obscure  parts  of  the  garden  are  con- 
cerned. It  will  then  only  foe  necessary  to  go 
round  with  a  birch  broom  and  scatter  the  grass 
so  that  it  may  be  withered  in  the  sunshine. 

Magnolias.— Spring  flowers  are  unusually  late 
here  this  season,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  in- 
clemency of  March.  Magnolia  steliata  is  usually 
in  flower  by  this  time,  but  at  present  it  has  only 
commenced  to  break  away  from  the  sheath  which 
protects  the  flower-buds.  It  is  a  good  plant 
for  a  position  in  the  rookery.  Like  most  other 
Magnolias,  it  takes  some  rime  to  become 
estafolished,  and  on  this  account  its  final  position 
should  be  carefully  thought  out,  so  that  there 
will  foe  no  need  for  disturbance  after  the  first 
planting.  Magnolia  conspicua  soulangeana 
usually  flowers  here  during  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  is  followed  very  closely  by  M.  Lennei  ;  while 
it  is  nearly  June  before  we  get  the  flowers  of  M. 
parviflora. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to   W.   R.    Lysacht.   Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Deciduous  Calanthes.— NcavIy  potted 
Calanthe  plants  should  be  arranged  in  their 
growing  quarters,  e.g.,  a  sunny  place  in  the 
plant-stove,  Cucumber,  or  Melon-house,  or  any 
similar  structure,  for  the  orthodox  Orchid-house 
is  not  ess?ntial  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
palantb.es.  If  the  soil  was  sufficiently  moist  at 
the  time  of  re-potting,  water  will  not  be  needed 
for  several  weeks ;  but  the  house  must  be  kept 
moist  by  syringing  frequently  between  the  pots, 
and  sprinkling  the  floor  with  water  whenever  it 
is  dry.  This  practice  may  l>3  continued  through- 
out the  growing  season.  'When  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  freely,  and  the  roots  arc  active,  water 
can  be  given  more  frequently.  In  the  early 
stages  of  growth  water  must  be  applied 
sparingly,  or  the  growing  points  may  turn  black 
through  an  excess  of  moisture  around  their  base. 
As  the  season  and  growth  advance,  Calanthes 
require  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  and 
when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  formed,  alter- 
nate waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure  from 
cowsheds  will  be  beneficial,  particularly  if  the 
loam  used  in  potting  was  of  poor  quality.  Weak 
soot  waiter  may  be  applied  when  the  flower-spikes 
begin  to  develop.  Although  as  a  general  rule 
a  sunny  position  is  advised  for  Calanthes.  some 
slight  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
will  be  necessary,  especially  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  Due  attention  must  be  paid 
to  ventilation,  and  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  begin 
to  show  signs  of  maturity,  the  plants  should  be 
allowed  full  sunshine,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
fresh  air.  Calanthe  Regnieri  is  a  later  flowering 
sort,  and,  in  consequence,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
defer  the  re-potting  a  week  or  two.  When  ready 
the  plants  should  be  treated  as  C.  Veitcliii. 


Violets  may  also  be  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  old  plants  after  flowering,  select- 
ing the  most  promising  crowns  for  the  purpose 
and  planting  the  portions  as  in  the  case  of 
runners.  Let  the  roots  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  during  warm,  sunny  weather  spray 
overhead  in  the  afternoons.  In  the  summer  hoe 
the  rows  frequently,  first  dusting  the  ground 
with  soot,  as-  this  material  will  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  help  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  red- 
spider. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum  flowers  during 
the  dull  winter  months.  It  is  readily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings,  which  may  be  inserted 
round  the  sides  of  S^-inch  pots  in  a  light,  sandy 
compost.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed  in  the 
propagating  case,  and  keep  them  moist  and 
shaded  until  rooted.  When  they  have  made 
sufficient  roots,  transfer  them  singly  into  3^-inch 
pots,  and  grow  them  in  a  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere. Place  them  finally  in  6-inoh  pots  in  a 
fairly  substantial  compost.  They  require  stop- 
ping once  or  twice  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  to  induce  a  bushy  habit. 

Coleus  thyrsoioeus  bears  tall  6pikes  of 
folue  flowers  all  through  the  winter,  and  provides 
a  colour  which  is  very  scarce  at  that  season. 
If  cuttings  are  available  a  batch  may  now 
be  inserted.  They  will  readily  root  in  an 
ordinary  propagating  frame  with  a  little 
bottom  heat.  When  rooted  they  must  be 
kept  growing  steadily  in  a  moist,  warm 
atmosphere.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  plants 
when  they  are  about  6  inches  high  to  encourage 
them  to  break  from  the  base.  About  four  of 
the  most  promising  shoots  should  be  retained 
for  flowering.  If  some  of  the  old  plants  were 
potted  up  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar, 
they  will  now  be  growing  freely.  These  plants 
will  carry  about  five  or  six  spikes,  and,  if  well 
grown,  will  attain  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet. 
Such  plants  are  most  useful  for  furnishing  large 
groups.  Another  batch  of  cuttings  struck  in  the 
month  of  June  will  make  useful  plants  for 
flowering  in  small  pots. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to  Lady   Wantage,    Lockinge 
House,   Wantage,  Berkshire. 

Violets. -Make  preparations  for  the  planting 
of  young  Violets  that  were  rooted  last  autumn. 
Choose  ground  that  is  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine, where  red-spider  will  not  be  lik?ly  to 
attack  the  plants.  If  the  ground  was  dug  and 
well  manured  last  autumn  dress  it  with  soot ; 
lightly  fork  the  surface  and  make  level  with 
a  rake.  Plant  the  single  varieties  at  about 
1      foot     apart     and     doubles     at     9      inches. 


require  but  very  little  attention  now  beyond  hoe- 
ing to  destroy  small  weeds.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  putting  the  straw  or  litter 
along  the  rows  early  in  the  season;  when  frost 
threatens  during  the  time  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded the  straw  may  be  lightly  shaken  over  the 
plants  in  the  evening,  and  unless  the  frost  is 
exceptionally  severe  this  will  save  the  crop  from 
injury  ;  but  it  must  be  removed  the  next  morn- 
ing. Before  placing  the  straw  in  position  take 
the  opportunity  to  dress  the  ground  with  con- 
centrated manure.  Soot  dusted  around  the 
crowns  will  materially  assist  in  checking  damage 
by  slugs. 

Apricots.— The  Apricot  is  one  of  the  earliest 
fruit  trees  to  bloom,  and  the  first  to  require  dis- 
budding, although  this  operation  is  not  done  so 
severely  as  in  the  Peach  or  Nectarine.  It 
consists,  more  particularly,  in  the  removal  of 
badly-placed  shoots,  especially  those  growing 
close  to  the  wall,  behind  the  main  stems,  and  all 
foreright  growths.  When  the  trees  have  fur- 
nished the  wall  space,  and  are  fully  developed, 
pinch  the  shoots  to  three  or  four  leaves  to  form 
fruiting  spurs.  Some  of  the  best  shoots  on  young 
trees  that  have  plenty  of  space  to  fill  should  be 
trained  in  for  extension,  but  do  not  retain  gross 
shoots,  which  are  rarely  fruitful  The  disbud- 
ding should  be  done  gradually,  as  to  remove  too 
much  growth  at  one  operation  might  in  cold 
weather  cause  a  serious  check  to  the  tree.  Dis- 
bud the  top  part  of  the  tree  first,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  two  or  three  days,  treat  the  middle 
part,  completing  the  bottom  of  the  tree  after 
another  interval.  Do  not  disbud  in  very  cold 
weather.  Coverings  used  for  protection  must 
not  be  dispensed  with  until  danger  from  frost  is 
past,  as  the  small  fruits  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury  from   frost. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.    G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcote, 
Eastwell   Park,   Kent. 

Strawberries.— Runners  that  were  rooted 
late  last  autumn,  and  wintered  either  in  pots  or 
planted  thickly  m  nursery  rows,  should  foe  set 
in  their  permanent  quarters  directly  the  ground 
is  in  a  suitable  condition.  Do  not  trample  on 
heavy,  retentive  soils  when  the  ground  is  sodden  ; 
rather  defer  the  planting  for  a  few  days.  Straw- 
berries well  repay  for  good  cultivation  and 
liberal  treatment.  The  ground  should  be 
trenched  deeply,  and  well  manured  some  time 
previous  to  planting.  After  the  soil  has 
settled  it  should  be  made  firm,  and,  just  before 
planting  the  runners,  dressed  with  wood 
ash  mixed  with  soot,  working  the  materials 
under  the  surface  with  a  rake.  The  soot  and 
ash,  if  worked  around  the  roots  with  a  trowel  in 
planting,  will  assist  the  plants  to  make  clean, 
healthy  growth.  The  growth  of  Strawberries 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  variety,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  A  cool,  rich  loam  is  an 
ideal  medium  for  this  fruit  ;  thin,  gravelly  soik 
must  be  enriched  and  improved.  If  it  is  intended 
that  the  bed  should  remain  for  three  years  the 
rows  should  foe  30  inches  apart  and  the  plants 
set  24  to  30  inches  distant  from  each  other  in 
the  rows ;  in  gardens  where  the  Strawberry 
grows  very  luxuriantly  more  liberal  distances  than 
these  may  be  allowed.  Pot  plants  should  have 
their  roots  carefully  disentangled,  spreading 
them  out  evenly ;  keep  the  crown  of  the 
plant  at  the  surface,  and  do  not  bury  it. 
Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  and 
when  the  work  of  planting  is  finished  work 
a  flat  hoe  through  the  rows.  Plants  set 
now  should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit  this  season — 
all  flower  spikes  should  be  pinched  out  as  they 
appear.  If  _drying  winds  prevail  before  the 
plants  are  established  place  a  light  mulch  of 
litter  along  the  rows,  but  do  not  use  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  for  these  young  plants. 

Established  Beds.— If  the  rows  were  cleared 
of  weeds  and  rubbish  and  mulched  during  frosty 
weather,  as  recommended  on  p.  61,  the  beds  will 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Runner  Beans.—  Sow  Runner  Beans  in 
boxes  of  light  soil,  as  advised  for  Peas,  but  place 
twice  as  far  apart.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  let  the  seeds  germinate  slowly.  The 
seedlings  should  be  grown  under  the  coolest 
conditions  consistent  with  the  exclusion  of  frost 
from  the  frames.  Seedlings  which  become 
drawn  in  the  early   stag's   rarely  recover. 

Dwarf  Beans.— These  should  also  be  sown, 
and  treated  as  advised  for  Runner  Beans. 

Peas.— Sow  frequently  mid-season  Peas  in 
suitable  quantities,  according  to  requirements, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  preferable  to  sow 
small  quantities  frequently  than  to  sow  large 
quantities  at  longer  intervals.  Place  the  seeds 
in  flat,  shallow  drills  in  double  rows,  allowing  6 
inches  in  each  direction  between  the  seeds.  If 
the  Quite  Content  variety  is  used  an  even 
greater  distance  is  preferable.  The  6pace 
allowed  between  the  double  rows  should  be  at 
least  as  much  as  the  height  of  the  variety.  The 
Quite  Content  variety  is  the  most  profitable  for 
large  gardens,  providing  the  necessary  facilities 
exist,  but  its  cultivation  is  not  advisable  unless 
ample  space  is  given  to  allow  the  branching 
growth  to  develop.  In  smaller  gardens,  with 
limited  space,  and  where  shade  is  objected  to, 
Prizewinner  or  similar  varieties  should  be  grown. 
Protection  should  be  afford'3d  from  mice  and 
birds.  Earlier  planted  batches  should  be  staked 
immediately  it  becomes  necessary,  or  the  plants 
may   be   damaged  by  wind. 

Spinach.— Continue  to  sow  successive  beds  of 
Spinach.  At  this  season,  a  rich  and  deeply-cul- 
tivated site  should  be  chosen,  as  this  vegetable 
has  a  tendency  to  bolt  on  poor  and  shallow  soil. 
Thinning  the  seedlings  to  6  inches  apart  immedi- 
ately they  are  fit  to  handle  will  also  help  to 
prevent  bolting. 

Vegetable     Marrows.— Seeds    to  provide 

plants  for  the  main  crop  should  be  sown  singly 
in  5-inch  pots  filled  with  rich  soil,  placed  in 
gentla  heat.  After  germination  the  seedlings 
should  be  gradually  hardened  and  transferred 
to  their  fruiting  quarters  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Seeds  may  also  be  sown  on  a  prepared 
site  under  handlights  well  protected  at  night. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,   WC 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    —  ondon.       Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE     ONLY    OP    THE     PAPER,     sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 

Special     Notice     to     Correspondents-   —    The 

Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 
Local  News-— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,   APRIL    17— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  meet.  (Lecture  by  Prof.  Frederick 
Keeble,  on  "  Plant  Breeding,"  with  special  reference 
to  Chrysanthemums.) 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  18— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Daffodil  Show  (2  days).  B.C. A. 
(Leeds  Branch)  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,   APRIL   19— 

Royal  Meteorological   Soc.   meet. 
FRIDAY,   APRIL  21— 

Good  Friday  (Bank  Holiday). 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for     the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    fifty 
years    at    Greenwich,    48.1°. 
Actual  Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  April  13 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29°;  temp.  52.0°.  Weather- 
Cloudy. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Alpine  and  Rock  Plants,  and  beneficial  interest 
in  the  tenancy  of  the  Nurseries,  Baldock  Road, 
Letchworth,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12  (2  days). 
Hardy  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs,  at  Protheroe 
and  Morris's  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  Roses,  and  Fruit 
Trees,  at   Protheroe  and  Morris's  Rooms,   at  12. 


The     suggestion    made 

The  Co-ordination    lust      week        ill        these 
of  Experiments  ,  -i  -sir  «t 

and  Trials.  columns     by      Mr.      W. 

Cuthbertson  that  the 
several  institutions  engaged  in  conducting 
trials  of  and  experiments  with  plants 
might  with  advantage  co-operate  in  their 
work  deserves  careful  consideration.  In 
present  circumstances  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  institute  any  useful  comparison  be- 
tween the  results  obtained  in  one  place 
and  those  obtained  elsewhere ;  and 
although  no  amount  of  "  co-ordination  " 
would  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  be- 
tween yields  obtained  on  different  types  of 
soil,  yet  a  preliminary  agreement  on 
methods  -of  cultivation  and  of  planning 
trials  would  undoubtedly  enhance  the  col- 
lective value  of  the  results  of  such  trials. 
In   the  case  of  the  Potato,   and  we  may 


choose  this  jilaut  as  an  example  inasmuch 
as  it  is  next  to  Wheat  the  most  important 
food  plant  grown  in  this  country,  a 
well-considered  series  of  trials  carried  out 
by  the  half-dozen  or  more  leading  experi- 
ment stations  would  be  bound  to  result  in 
information  useful  to  gardeners,  growers, 
and  general  public,  and  might  be  a  pre- 
lude to  a  much-needed  improvement  in  :he 
average  yield  obtained  in  this  country.  We 
believe  that  this  average  is  so  low  as  6^ 
tons  per  acre,  and  we  know,  of  course,  that 
no  gardener  would  rest  content  with  such 
a  poor  return.  Making  every  allowance 
for  the  inevitable  differences  between  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  methods  of  cul 
tivation  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  improve  it.  We  need 
not  attempt  in  this  place  to  go  into  details 
with  respect  to  the  co-ordination  of  trials 
for  it  is  a  subject  which  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  those  who  conduct  the  R.H.S. 
trials  at  Wisley ;  but  in  order  to  give 
point  to  the  suggestion  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  the  case  of  a  trial  of  such  a  plant 
a?  the  Potato  there  is  need  for  a  stan- 
dardisation of  practice.  The  tubers 
should  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible 
after  lifting  ;  they  should  be  stored  under 
suitable  conditions,  sprouted  for  an  ade- 
quate time  in  light  of  proper  intensity,  and 
"  disbudded  "  and  cut  or  not  cut  accord- 
ing to  a  generally  agreed  plan.  With  re- 
spect to  preparation  of  the  land  also  there 
is  room  for  more  uniformity  than  at  pre- 
sent obtains;  the  previous  crop,  the  sys- 
tem of  manuring,  "  quartering "  the  land 
so  as  to  cause  natural  inequalities  so  far 
as  may  be  to  cancel  out,  spraying  or  not 
spraying,  and,  not  by  any  means  the  least 
important,  the  continuation  of  a  trial  for 
a  second  year  with  a  view  to  confirming 
the  cropping  qualities  of  those  that  proved 
best  in  the  preliminary  trial — these  are 
some  of  the  points  which  should,  we  think, 
be  settled  by  agreement  between  those  en- 
gaged in  conducting  trials.  Were  a  pro- 
gramme of  such  a  conprehensive  trial  to 
be  issued  in  advance  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  possible  for  the  trials  officers  to  obtnin 
much  useful  assistance  from  the  large 
growers,  whose  experience  must  of  neces- 
sity be  far  wider  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar plant  than  is  that  of  men  whose  duties 
require  them  to  deal  with  many  different 
kinds  of  plants. 

This  is  a  subject  which  the  officers  of 
the  experiment  stations  are  well  able  to 
settle  among  themselves,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  be  considered  by  them,  and  that  if 
co-ordination  be  found  desirable  it  will  be 
put  in  practice  without  undue  delay.  We 
have  confined  ourselves  deliberately  to  one 
instance  ;  but  it  will  be  evident  that  if  this 
"  common  trial  "  system  were  found  use- 
ful in  the  case  of  the  Potato,  it  would 
quickly  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  other 
plants  as  well.  It  is  said  that  Englishmen 
do  not  love  coalitions,  but  under  the  mor- 
dant acid  of  war  old  experiences  and  preju- 
dices are  being  etched  away,  and  the  nation 
is  in  a  mood  for  attempting  many  things 
which  custom  or  indifference,  or  pros- 
perity, had  prevented  it  from  attempting 
previously. 


Stapelia  Dssmetiana.—  This  species  (see  fig. 
91)  is  amongst  the  finest-flowered  and  most  easily 
cultivated  of  the  large  number  in  the  genus. 
Given  a  sunny  position  in  an  airy  greenhouse  and 
reasonable  care  in  the  matter  of  watering  during 
its  period  of  rest  in  winter,  there  are  few  other 
plants  of  a  succulent  nature  which  will  so  readily 
repay  the  cultivator  for  the  small  amount  of 
attention  required.  The  plant  is  a  stronger 
grower  than  most  species  of  Stapelia.  The  stems, 
which  are  mostly  erect,  grow  to  about  12 
inches  in  height,  and  are  densely  hairy  and 
deeply  angular,  the  rudimentary  leaves  being 
very  short  and  erect.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  handsome.  They  are  produced  near  the 
base  of  the  young  stems  on  a  short  .peduncle, 
usually  in  3  to  6,  the  pedicel  of  each  being  about 
1  inch  long.  The  calyx  varies  from  |  to  4  inch 
in  diameter  ;  the  sepals  ar3  lanceolate.  The  illus- 
tration in  fig.  91  is  slightly  under  natural  size, 
the  flowers  being  usually  5  inches  across.  The 
ground  colour  is  dull  plum-purple,  and  there  are 
numerous  transverse  markings  of  pale  yellow  all 
over  the  flower,  but  more  pronounced  and  of 
a  brighter  shade  near  the  centre.  The  whole 
surface  is  hairy,  there  being  dense  hairs  near 
the  tips  of  the  lobes.  These  hairs  are  light 
purple  when  the  flower  first  opens,  but  soon 
change  to  white.  In  common  with  most  of 
the  species,  the  flowers  of  S.  Desmetiana  on  first 
opening  emit  a  powerful  smell,  resembling  car- 
rion, and  this  serves  as  an  attraction  to  flies, 
particularly  the  common  blue-bottle,  which  fre- 
quently deposits  numbers  of  its  eggs  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  flower.  In  addition  to  the  type,  the 
following  two  varieties  have  been  described  :— 
Var.  apicalis,  which  differs  from  the  type-  in 
having  the  upper  part  of  the  corolla-lobes  devoid 
of  hairs,  and  var.  pallida,  a  strong-growing  form 
with  large  flowers,  sometimes  6  inches  across,  the 
apex  and  margins  of  the  lobes  being  purple  in 
colour,  the  lower  part  pale  greenish-yellow.  The 
latter  variety  is  stated  to  form  masses  a  yard 
across  in  its  native  habitat.  Both  the  type  and 
varieties  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  coastal 
and  central  regions  of  S.  Africa.  For  figures  of 
other  species  in  this  interesting  genus  see  Card. 
Chron..  August  29,  September  5  and  12,  1908. 

R.H.S.  Red  Cross  Sale. -The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  sale  of  plants,  including 
Orchids,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  will  be  held  at  about  the  end  of  June 
in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster.  The 
Council  appeals  for  contributions  of  plants,  which 
will  be  catalogued.  It  is  expected  that  the  sale 
will  extend  over  two  days. 

R.H.S.  Bulb  Show.— The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  a  special  competitive  Daffodil 
show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next  in  the  Vin- 
cent Square  Hall,  Westminster.  The  schedule 
embraces  six  sections  and  includes  fifty -five 
classes.  On  tli3  first  day,  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst., 
the  Society's  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Com- 
mittees will  meet  at  noon  as  usual. 

Royal     Botanic    Gardens,     Edinburgh.— 

The  Civil  Service  Estimates  for  1916-17  include 
the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Arboretum,  Edinburgh,  which  is 
£12,275.  against  £14.165  for  1915-16,  including 
salaries  and  wages  £2,450,  £8,810  for  mainten- 
ance and  repairs.  £540  for  police  and  park- 
keepers,  and   £300  for  furnishings. 

Aberdeen    Flower     Show     Abandoned.— 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  has 
decided  not  to  hold  the  annual  flower  show  in 
August  next. 

The  Late  Mr.  Drew.— We  are  informed  that 
trustees  have  been  appointed  by  the  University 
Coll°ge,  Reading,  to  administer  funds  given  and 
accruing  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Drew,  on  behalf 
of  his  wife  and  family  (eight  children,  all  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years).  The  trustees  consist  of 
the  Registrar  of  the  College,  Mr.  Herbert  Sutton, 
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and  Miss  Lucy  Ashcroft,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Mathematics.  Subscriptions  have  been  sent 
to  the  trustees  by  his  present  and  past  pupils,  and 
it  is  thought  that  many  of  his  old  friends  would 
like  to  send  a  contribution,  which  they  can  rely 
upon  the  trustees  using  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Regis- 
trar, University  College,  Reading. 

Treatment    of    Trees     Displaced    by 

Storms.— Trees  uprooted  by  wind  may  in  many 
instances  be  set  upright  again,  and  will  thrive 
subsequently,  provided  th?  roots  are  not  frac- 
tured on  the  side  to  which  the  tree  is  thrown. 
Trees  120  to  130  years  old  have  been  saved  in 
this  way.  Very  long  extending  branches  make  the 
operation  more  difficult  owing  to  their  weight, 
and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  consideration  whether 
these  should  or  should  not  be  shortened  at  the 
outset.  The  next  step  is  to  clear  away  the 
soil  from  the  part  upturned  in  order  to  allow  the 
tree  to  return  to  its  former  position  or  as  near  to 
it  as  possible,  because  however  careful  the  work 
may  be  dons  the  tree  will  have  a  tendency  to 
work  back.  The  lifting  is  effected  at  first  bv 
jacks  until  the  bole  reaches  an  angle  that  enables 
the  employment  of  a  block  tackle  worked  with  an 
endless  chain,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  winch 
that  requires  propping  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Once  the  tree  is  upright  it  may  bs  secured  in  posi- 
tion by  means  of  wire  ropes,  the  dimensions  of 
the  tree  indicating  the  number  needed,  but  never 
less  than  three  drawing  against  each  other. 
While  the  raising  of  the  tree  is  in  progress,  guy- 
ropes  should  be  used  to  maintain  it  in  the  posi- 
tion gained.  Fractured  roots  must  be  removed 
and  the  soil  replaced  very  firmly.  A  layer  of  fresh 
soil  about  1  foot  in  thickness  laid  over  the  Toots 
which  are  intact  is  of  much  value,  whilst  a  circu- 
lar wall  of  stones  arranged  a  few  feet  from  the 
bole  has  a  good  effect  in  steadying  the  tree  until 
new  roots  form.  Trees  that  are  blown  from  the 
upright,  but  not  uprooted,  are  not  at  all  difficult 
to  restore  to  an  upright  position  by  means  of  the 
block  and  tackle  recommended  above.  For  small 
specimens  a  three-a.ngle  guy  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  in  an  upright  position  until  they  are 
re-established.  If  the  position  is  one  in  which 
guys,  stones,  or  props  would  constitute  an  eye- 
sore, the  tree  may  be  effectively  stayed  by  short 
struts  placed  close  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
lying  almost  horizontal,  with  the  end  usually 
resting  on  the  soil,  fast  against  a  stone  let  into 
the  ground1  and  covered  by  turf.  The  strut  may 
be  kept  from  slipping  by  means  of  a  short  stob 
dTiven  vertically  into  the  ground  near  its  further 
end,  to  which  the  strut  is  secured  by  a  large 
nail.  In  most  instances  one  strut  is  sufficient,  but 
in  some  cases  two  placed  at  differing  angles  are 
needed.  It  may  be  added  that  the  strut  is  easier 
placed  in  position  when  the  tree  is  pulled  slightly 
out  of  the  perpendicular  and  retained  there  till 
the  stays,  etc.,  are  properly  finished.  Many  of 
the  trees  that  have  been  overturned  or  partly 
overturned  by  recent  gales  may  be  restored  by 
one  or  other  of  the  means  described. 

Early  Grapes  {from  Worthing.- The  first 
of  the  new  season's  crop  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  grown  in  the  Worthing  district  were  de- 
spatched to  Covent  Garden  Market  on  April  4 
from  the  Rehobeth  Nurseries,  and  were  sold  by 
Messrs.  Parsons  and  Co.  for  ten  shillings  per 
pound.  This  price  is  said  to  constitute  a  record 
for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  same  firm  of 
salesmen  also  received  during  the  past  week  th? 
first  consignment  of  Tomatos  for  the  season  from 
Worthing. 

Sowing  Forest  Tree  Seeds.  — Lord 
Barnard,  President  of  the  Royal  English  Arbori- 
cultural  Society,  has  communicated  to  the  mem- 
bers the  contents  of  a  letter  he  has  received  from 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (the 
Earl  of  Selborne),  asking  him  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  sowing  forest 
tree  seeds  this  year.  Lord  Selborne  emphasises 
the  usefulness  of  even  small  sowings_,  and  fur- 
nishes a  list  of  the  species  likely  to  be  in  most  de- 


mand after  the  war.  This  list  is  as  follows  : — 
Laroh,  Common  Spruce,  Sitka  Spruce,  Scots 
Pine,  Douglas  Fir,  Silver  Fir,  Corsican  Pine,  and 
Beech. 

A  Cure  for  Hay- Fever.— It  is  stated  by 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (March  4,  1916)  tfhat  hay-fover 
patients  taking  not  less  than  3  gms.  of  cal- 
cium chloride  daily,  even  for  a  short  time,  are 


sation  of  the  crystalline  salt;  therefore  50  gms. 
of  the  anhydrous  is  used  in  place  of  the  100  gms. 
of  crystalline    salt. 

War  Items.— Mr.  John  Blackadder,  of  the 
Royal  Scots  Regiment,  has  been  killed  in  action. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Blackadder, 
forester  at  Mertoun  Estate,  St.  Boswell's,  Ber- 
wickshire, where  he  was  engaged  as  under- 
forester. 


Fig.   91. — stapelia  desmetiana 
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practically  relieved  from  all  hay-fever  symptoms. 
The  chloride  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  3  gms. 
daily  for  an  indefinite  time  without  any  apparent 
injury.  The  salt  is  prescribed  in  simple  aqueous 
solution  thus  : — Calcium  chloride,  crystals,  100 
gms. ;  distilled  water  to  500  c.c.  The  dose  of  this 
is  one  teaspoonful  in  water  during  or  after  each 
meal.  If  the  anhydrous  salt  is  used,  allowance 
is  made  for  the  six  molecules  of  water  of  crystalli- 


Hybrid  Bougain  vi  llea.  — The  Revue 
Horticole  for  March  16  describes  a  new  hybrid 
Bougainvillea,  which  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
an  accidental  cross  between  B.  spectabilis  var. 
lateritia  and  B.  glabra.  The  cross  is  described 
by  Dr.  G.  V.  Perez,  Saint  Ursula,  Teneriffe,  who 
states  that  his  plant  of  B.  s.  lateritia  is  growing 
in  proximity  to  one  of  B.  glabra.  The  first-named 
species  has  lately  produced  seeds,  which  gave  rise 
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to  plants  with  foliage  of  a  glabrous  nature,  the 
bracts  of  which  were  of  the  dark  magenta  colour 
of  those  of  B.  speciosa  or  B.  spectabilis. 

Trade  with  Australia.  — From  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  we  learn  that  a  Sydney  firm 
of  iron  and  steel  merchants  and  agents  desires 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  of  small  agricultural  tools, 
such  as  shovels  and  forks  (reference  No.  119, 
C.I.B.  13,191)  :  also  the  Melbourne  Office  of  H.M. 
Trade  Commissioner  for  Australia  reports  that  a 
Melbourne  firm  desires  to  secure  the  agencies  of 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of  edge  and  gar- 
den tools  and  lawn  mowers  (reference  No.  121, 
C.I.B.  11,754).  United  Kingdom  manufacturers 
of  the  goods  mentioned  desirous  of  appointing 
agents  in  Australia  may  obtain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  respective  enquirers  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall  Street,  London, 
E.C.  In  making  application  the  relative  re- 
ference number  should   be   quoted. 

Publications  R e c e i v e d.— Guide  to  the 
Income  Tax.  By  F.  B.  Leeming.  (London  : 
Effingham  Wilson,  54,  Threadneedle  Street.) 
Price  2s.  6d.  net.— Bulletin  No.  368,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Brown-rot  of  Prunes 
and  Cherries  in  the  Pacific  North-West. — 
Women  and  the  Land.  By  Viscountess  Wolseley. 
(London  :  Chatto  &  Windu's.)  Price  5s.  net—  The 
Improvement  of  the  Feeding  Value  of  Swedes 
and  Turnips.  By  W.  Robb  and  K.  Wishart, 
St.  Andrews,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Agri- 
cultural Department. 


THE     ROSARY. 


THE    ROSE    PROSPECT. 

Ir  appearances  were  an  indication,  probably  the 
Rose  prospect  for  the  coming  season  were  not 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  on 
April  1,  ever  darker  than  this  season.  This  must 
be  true  also  of  England  and  Scotland,  judging  by 
the  latest  telegrams  of  6torms,  snow,  and  bliz- 
zards. Looking  over  my  limited  collection  of 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals — 
single  Roses  included — this  morning,  they  look  as 
if  they  had  been  immersed  for  a  short  time  in 
boiling  water.  Of  course,  I  allude  to  the  new 
growths,  some  of  which  had  even  incipient 
flower^buds  formed,  and  most  of  them  from  one 
to  three  inches  long.  January  was  the  mildest 
here  for  forty  years,  and  it  was  during  that 
month  these  growths  were  produced.  About 
mid-February  the  wind  veered  to  the  north,  and 
it  has  kept  between  that  point  and  the 
east  persistently  since.  On  February  21 
there  was  17°  Fahr.  of  frost — most  un- 
usual in  Ireland — and  the  glowing  promise  of 
January  was  not  merely  nipped,  but  scorched 
brown  or  black.  April  promises  mildly,  and 
growth  will  probably  recommence.  My  chief 
object  in  writing  you  is  to  ask  the  advice  of  your 
Rose  expert  readers  as  to  pruning.  I  assume  all 
badly  burned  growths  had  better  be  removed, 
and  would  .it  not  be  better  also  to  prune  hard 
back  to  the  first  promising  growth  bud?  TV.  J 
Murphy,  Clonmel. 

UNUSUAL  METHODS   OF   TRAINING 
ROSES. 

When  visiting  one  of  the  Paris  exhibitions  I 
saw  60me  original  methods  adopted  in  training 
Roses  growing  in  tubs.  The  Roses  were  of  the 
Climbing  Noisette  and  Tea-scented  class,  and 
had  been  placed  in  tubs  and  pots  undoubtedly  a 
year  previously  for  the  special  occasion  of  the 
exhibition. 

Instead  of  the  usual  pyramidal  type  of  train- 
ing the  grower  had  twined  the  growths  in  a  ser- 
pentine fashion  around  'three  or  four  stakes 
stuck  m  the  pot  or  tub.  the  object  being  to  in- 
duce lateral  growth  and  blossom  quite  low  down. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Climbing  Tea6  and 
Hybrid   Teas    grown   erect  have   a   tendency    to 


flower  only  about  half-way  up  and  to  the  summit 
of  the  plant,  presenting  a  rather  gawky  speci- 
men, but  by  twining  the  growths  as  mentioned 
above  laterals  break  out  quite  close  to  the  top  of 
pots  and  tubs,  and  the  second  year  abundant 
crops  of  blossoms  result. 

This  system  might  well  be  practised  in  the 
open  garden,  where  well-flowered  pillars  of  these 
delightful  Climbing  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  are 
desired.  It  i6  not  everyone  that  can  afford  wall 
space  for  such  Roses,  and  to  plant  (them  as  pil- 
lars does  not  do  them  justice,  for  their  growth 
is  too  vigorous  ;  but  by  checking  the  growth  as 
described  we  obtain  a  thicker  plant  and  at  the 
same  time  more  blossoms  within  closer  view. 

Another  uncommon  method  of  treating  some  of 
the  vigorous  Roses,  such  as  Madame  Wagram, 
Lady  Waterlow,  Johanna  Sebus,  etc. ,  is  to  train 
two  growths  in  a  V-sbape.  The  Roses  flower 
abundantly  thus  trained,  and  new  growths  arise 
from  the  base  to  take  the  place  of  the  flowering- 
shoots,  which,  after  their  first  blossoming,  may 
be  discarded. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  training 
are  that  the  oblique  position  induces  the  lower 
eyes  to  break,  and  there  is  an  abundant  blos- 
som,  although   the  plant  is   not  dense. 

Another  method  of  training  Rose6  is  upon  es- 
palier wires,  as  fruit  trees  are  trained.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  very  large  plant  of  Captain 
Christy  so  trained,  and  I  can  imagine  the  use- 
fulness of  this  plan  if  adopted  with,  many  other 
Roses.  A  half  standard  of  Reve  d'Or  came 
under  my  notice  on  another  occasion.  This  time 
the  long  growths  were  trained  upon  two  horizon- 
tal wires.  All  who  know  this  Rose  and.  its  ten- 
dency to  make  wood  rather  than  blossom  will 
understand  how  such  a  method  of  training  must 
encourage  flowers,  and,  given  mild  winter- 
growths  will  yield  abundant  laterals,  followed 
by  plentiful  crop6  of  blossoms.     Experience. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editors  do  not   hold    themselves    responsible    for 
Vie  opinions  expressed   by   correspondents.) 

Brussels  Sprouts  (see  pp.  174  and  188). 
— I  have  grown  Brussels  Sprout  Dwarf  Gem 
somewhat  extensively  for  several  seasons,  and 
so  well  doss  it  succeed  with  me  that  were  I 
restricted  to  only  one  sort  for  supplying  firm, 
not  over-large,  sprouts  of  the  best  quality  I 
should  choose  this  variety.  At  one  time  I  grew 
large  quantities  of  May's  Northam  Prize,  a  good 
variety  producing  rather  small  but  solid  sprouts. 
These  sprouts,  as  is  the  case  with  Dwarf  Gem, 
kept  firm  and  good  for  several  weeks  after  other 
varieties  were  finished.  Paragon  was  'also  a 
favourite  with  me,  and  I  grew  it  for  several 
years.  I  grow  Exhibition,  the  Wroxton,  and 
Market  Favourite  for  supplying  sprouts  of 
larger  size.  As  regards  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed  it  may  be  preferable  in  some  parts  to  raise 
the  plants  under  glass,  but  in  favourable 
localities  I  do  not  think  it  necessary.  I  have 
for  many  years  sown  twice,  first  at  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April  and  again 
three  weeks  later.  The  ground  should  be 
rather  firm.  The  only  failure  that  I  ever  ex- 
perienced was  soon  after  I  took  charge  at  More- 
worth  Castle.  I  raised  a  capital  batch  of  plants 
(early,  under  glass),  nursed  them  up,  and 
planted  them  on  an  old  Asparagus  bed  freshly 
dug.  The  plants  grew  and  grew,  but  never  pro- 
duced a  firm  button.  H.  Marl-ham,  Wrotham 
Park. 

Practical   (see  p.   174)   makes  suggestions 

on  the  cultivation  of  Brussels  Sprouts  which  I 
have  found  neither  practical  nor  economical.  He 
says  "sow  early  in  March  in  a  gentle  boat." 
But  why  sow  so  early  if  they  are  to  follow  sum- 
mer or  autumn  Cauliflower?  Brussels  Sprouts 
pricked  out  in  2  inches  of  soil  with  2  inches 
of  decayed  manure  underneath,  and  retained  in 
the  frame  until  Cauliflowers  were  finished — say. 
in  August  or  September — would  badly  need 
staking.  What  would  be  more  unsightly  than 
a   brake   of    Brussels     Sprouts    supported     with 


"stout  stakes"?  Again,  who  nowadays  has 
time  to  syringe  Brussels  Sprouts?  What  I  do 
is  to  sow  Brussels  Sprouts  in  March,  as  sug- 
gested, at  the  same  time  as  the  Cauliflowers, 
plant  alternate  rows  of  Cauliflowers  and  Sprouts. 
2  feet  by  1  foot  6  inches,  and  pull  up  the  Cauli- 
flowers when  ready.  This  gives  plenty  of  time 
to  the  Sprouts,  room  to  pull  them  in  winter,  and 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  variety  which  has 
done  best  with  me  is  Solidity.  It  is  not  too 
tall,  and  I  have  neve<r  known  it  to  fall  over. 
It  is  well  furnished  with  good,  hard  Sprouts, 
useful  alike  for  market  and  for  the  private 
garden.     Ayrshire. 

Canteloup  Melons  (see  pp.  181,  202). — 
•Mr.  P.  Aquatias  states  that  the  largest  fruit 
of  Canteloup  Melon  he  saw  weighed  13  lbs. 
10  ozs.  In  the  Brussels  Market  such  specimens 
are  not  uncommon.  I  remember  seeing  several 
Canteloups  weighing  over  10  kilos  (viz.,  22  to 
23  lbs.).  These  were  grown  (during  the  hot 
summer  of  1911,  I  believe)  by  Messrs  Sohie, 
nurserymen,  of  Hoeylaert,  near  Brussels.  Dr. 
Durham  mentions  bis  preference  for  Canteloup 
varieties.  All  Belgian  growers  would  certainly 
agree  with  him,  as  they  could  not  sell  the  ordin- 
ary English  varieties.  They  grow  a  few  Noir  des 
Carmes,  but  prefer  the  larger  Canteloups,  of 
which  they  crop  one  fruit  per  plant.  The  plants 
are  kept  '  running  on  the  ground  in  freshly- 
planted  vineries,  without  any  bottom  heat, 
and  often  without  other  heating.  The  culti- 
vation of  Canteloup  Melons  had  been  extending 
in  Belgium  before  the  war,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally accepted  that  for  house  cultivation  a 
Tomato  crop  sold  at  ordinary  prices  was  more 
remunerative    than   Melons.      H.    Van    0. 

Nosegay  Pelargoniums  (see  pp.  175  and 
188). — Your  correspondents,  R.  P.  Brothcrston 
and  W.  T.,  revive  old  memories  when  referring 
to  Nosegay,  Tricolor  and  Bronze  Pelargoniums. 
The  Nosegay  Geraniums  or  Pelargoniums  were 
first  raised  by  Donald  Beaton,  gardener  at  Shruib- 
land  Park,  near  Ipswich.  This  must  have  been 
in  the  late  fifties  or  early  sixties  of  the 
last  century.  Hitherto  I  have  found  no 
date  for  'Stella,  but  Stella  variegata  re- 
ceived a  certificate  from  the  R.H.S.  in  1863, 
and  the  strain  enjoyed  a  great  vogue  from  that 
time  till  Wellington  received  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate in  1871.  Dur'ng  that  period  no  less  than 
thirty  First-class  and  four  Second-class  Certifi- 
cates were  awarded  by  the  R.H.S.  Stella 
variegata  was  raised  by  Peter  Grieve,  the 
father  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Tricolors, 
and  put  into  commerce  by  a  nurseryman 
named  Smith.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  first  took  up  the  strain  originated  by 
Bonald  Beaton,  and  he  found  some  difficulty  in 
placing  them  before  the  public  on  account  of  the 
antipathy  of  the  florists'  faction.  When  told 
that  the  florist  would  never  recognise  the  Stella 
race  of  Pelargoniums,  Donald  Beaton  replied  : 
"Never  mind:  let  me  get  novelty  of  colour, 
compactness  of  habit,  freedom  of  flowering, 
flowers  that  will  stand  the  sun  and  rain  ;  the 
public  will  appreciate  their  qualities,  and  I  will 
improve  the  form  afterwards."  Owing  to  the 
shortness  and  uncertainties  of  life  he  never 
realised  his  intentions.  Nevertheless  the  im- 
provement -went  on,  and  during  the  period 
1863-71  at  least  ten  firms  of  nurserymen 
and  private  gardeners  were  engaged  raising 
and  distributing  this  particular  race,  includ- 
ing William  Paul,  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Sons,  Dowr.ie,  Laird  and  Laing  (Forest  Hill 
and  Edinburgh),  Bell  and  Thorpe  and  Charles 
Turner.  I  hive  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Nosegay  race  was  raised  from  P.  zonale, 
judging  from  the  long,  narrow  petals  of  the 
flowers,  their  light  colours,  and  the  zoned 
leaves.  Peter  Grieve  was  also  of  this  opinion, 
but  made  the  remark  that  "  Fothergillii  may 
possibly  be  the  earliest  of  this  section."  This 
was  already  an  old  plant  in  1824,  and  was 
generally  known  as  the  Nosegay  Geranium  and 
Ciconium  Fothergillii,  but  its  origin  was  then 
unknown.  I  reckon  it  was  a  hybrid  between  P. 
zonale  and  P.  inquinans.  on  account  of  its 
orange-scarlet  flowers  (inclining  to  purple  in  a 
variety  of  it),  zoned,  hairy  leaves  and  glandular 
peduncles  and  pedicels.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers,  hairy  leaves,  and  glands  on  the  flower- 
stalks    are    attributes    of    P.    inquinans  •    zoned 
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leaves,  long,  narrow  petals  and  large  trusses  of 
P.  zonale.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
lost  popularity  after  1871,  for  many  of  them 
were  grown  under  names  from  which  the 
I  title  Nosegay  was  dropped.  Christine  had 
a  First-class  Certificate  in  1886  as  a  Nose- 
igay  variety,  but  Master  Christine  had  this 
honour  in  1870,  and  again  in  1874  as  a 
:  Zonal.  This  is  the  one  upon  which  I 
lavished  my  affections  as  a  bedder  when  summer 
'flower  bedding  was  in  full  swing.  It  was 
I  a  bright  pink,  with  a  profusion  of  large  flowers, 
in  immense  trusses,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
beds  were  worth  a  long  journey  to  look  at.  But, 
alas!  the  flowers  were  self -fertilising,  and  en- 
tailed a  good  deal  of  labour  in  cutting  away  the 
'fruiting  trusses,  which  seemed  as  if  every  flower 
'had  set  seed.  Other  varieties  of  the  strain  had 
variegated  leaves,  and  I  saw  one  of  them  as 
recently  as  last  year  still  used  as  a  bedder, 
though  it  was  old  and  its  origin  lost,  apparently, 
forty-eight  years  ago.  The  high  prices  for 
Golden  and  Silver  Tricolors,  mentioned  by 
W.  'J'-.  P-  188,  were  due  to  the  vogue  they  en- 
joyed and  the  difficulty  of  propagating  them 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  I  tried  quite 
a  number  of  them  as  bedders,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  equal  to  Mrs.  Pollock  ;  and  all  the  old 
plants  had  to  be  preserved  as  well  as  the  few 
cuttings  obtainable.  They  were  of  very  slow 
growth,  owing  to  the  great  reduction  of  chloro- 
phyll in  the  leaves,  especially  in  Silver  Tri- 
oolors,  like  Italia  Unita.  The  best  results  from 
this  class  were  obtained  by  growing  them  in 
large  pans,  and  training  them  as  slightly  domed 
specimens  for  exhibition  purposes.  Shortly 
before,  the  exhibition  all  the  old  leaves  were 
removed,  when  the  mosaics  formed  by  the 
brightly-coloured  young  leaves  were  reallj 
gnperb.  The  dnuble-flowered  fvy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums made  their  debut  ill  1878,  and  between 
that  year  and  1885  ten  of  them  had  rei 
Krst-class  Certificates.  I. "limine  of  Nancy  was 
the  first  and  principal  raiser  of  Pelargoniums  of 
this  type  during  that  period.     J.  F. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

April  11. — The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  in 
the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster,  was  suffi- 
cient almost  to  till  the  large  building,  and  there 
was  a  good  attendance . 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one  First 
Class   Certificate  and  four  Awards  of  Merit   to 
novelties,  and  five  medals  for  groups. 

Only   one   new   plant   received    the   Award    of 
Merit'in  the  Floral  Section,  but  the  Floral  Coin 
mittee  awarded   sixteen  medals  for  collections. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  one 
award,  a  Silver  Medal,  for  fruits  of  Eriobotrya 
japonica  (Loquat). 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  delivered  an  address  on  "  The 
Growing  of  Medicinal  Herbs  and  Plants  in  Great 
Britain." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  W.  J. 
Bean,  Geo.  Harrow,  A.  J.  Jackman,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson.  T.  Stevenson,  J.  Heal,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
<  J.  W.  Barr.  B.  Crisp,  W.  H.  Page,  J.  Jen- 
nings, W.  Howe,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  Dickson.  C. 
Dixon,  C.  E.  Pearson.  A.  Turner,  C.  E.  Shea, 
H  Cowlev,  W.  P.  Thomson,  W.  Cuthb?rtson. 
E.  H.  Jenkins.  G.  Paul,  W.  G.  Baker,  G.  Reuthc, 
S.  Morris,  and  James  Hudson. 

Award  of  Meiiit. 

Primula  Zuleiha  Dobson  (see  fig.  92). — A 
hybrid  of  the  viscosa  type,  with  lairge.  purplish- 
lavender  flowers  with  conspicuous  white  eye. 
The  parents  are  P.  viscosa  and  a  variety  of  Show 
Auricula.  The  largest  pip  measured  ljf  inch 
across.  The  truss  was  of  gargantuan  propor- 
tions, compared  to  the  small  compact  tuft  of 
leaves,  which  latter  bear  a  close  Tesemblance  to 
those  of  a  border  Auricula.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Elliott. 

Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  collec- 
tions : — Silver  Gilt  BanJcsian  Medal  to  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  for  a  group  of  forced 


flowering  shrubs.  The  centre  of  this  very 
fine  exhibit  was  composed  of  flowering  Cherries, 
including  a  pendulous  variety  of  Prunus 
serrulata.  The  pink  blossoms  were  effec- 
tively raised  above  a  white  carpet  of 
Spiraea  arguta  multiflora.  Here  and  there 
in  the  group  were  standard  specimens  of 
Cytisus  and  Japanese  Maples,  and  banks  of 
flowsring  Crabs",  Viburnum  plicatum,  Cytisus 
Dallimorei,  Rhododendrons,  and  Azaleas.  Silver 
Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  for  a  large  table  of  Cinerarias  staged 
in  batches  of  colours  amidst  a  setting  of  Ferns. 
The  varieties  included  the  large-flowered  Antique 
Rose  and  Feltham  Blue.  Star  varieties 
of  a  good  strain  were  also  included  in  the 
collection.  Messrs.  Felton  and  Son,  Hanover 
Squar?,  London,  for  a  florist's  exhibit  of  Orchids 


viscosa  were  a  feature,  including  one  with  double 
flowers   of  purplish-magenta   colour  Mr.    G. 

Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  for  Alpines  and 
flowering  shrubs.  Messrs.  Wat'erer  Sons 
and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  for  hardy  flowers 
and  Alpines  on  a  rockery ;  Iris  Susiana, 
Omphalodea  oappadocica,  Daphne  Fioniana,  and 
Primula  Juliae  were  all  shown  well.  R.H.S. 
Gardens,  Wisley,  for  pans  of  Alpines,  Saxifraga 
Griesbachii,  Androsace  pyrenaica,  A.  carnea 
alba,  A.  Laggeri  (pink),  and  Sanguinaria  cana- 
densis. Bronze  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs. 
Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  for  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations ;  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  for  Show  and  Alpine 
Auriculas ;  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking,  for  hardy  flowers  and  Alpines  ;  Messrs 
Whitelegg    and   Page,   Chisbhurst,    for    hardy 


Fig.    92. — primula   zvlicika  dobsox. 
(See  Awards  by  the  Floral  Committee.) 


and  Roses,  demonstrating  the  value  of  <  yiu- 
bidiums,  Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas  for  in- 
door decorations.  Silver  BanJcsian  Medals  to 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for 
Roses.  In  boxes  along  the  front  were  specimen 
blooms  of  Pharisaer,  Augustus  Hartmann, 
Edward  Mawley,  Richmond,  Capt.  Cant,  a  new 
variety  of  cerise-pink  colour  and  of  beautiful 
form,  and  others.  At  the  back  were  tall  epergnes 
of  blooms,  including  cluster  varieties.  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for  Carnations. 
Alpines,  and  forced  shrubs.  Th.?  last  included 
well-flowered  specimens  of  Boronia  megastigma. 
and  showy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co..  Enfield,  for  Carnations 
and  Acacias;  Messrs.  H.  B.  Mat  and  Sons,  Ed- 
monton, for  Cinerarias,  Clematis,  and  Hippeas- 
trums,  interspersed  with  hardy  exotic  Ferns. 
Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bayswater,  for 
Alpines  and  small  shrubs.     Varieties  of  Primula 


flowers.      Bronze    Banhsian    Medal   to    Messrs. 
Bakers.   Codsall,    for  hardy  plants. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Pantia  Ralli,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  E.  R.  Ashton,  T. 
Armstrong,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  J. 
Cvpher,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A. 
Dye,  W.  H.  White,  S.  W.  Flory,  C.  J.  Lucas, 
Gurney  Wilson,  and  R.  Brooman-White. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

Laelio-C attleya  Britannia,  Blenheim  variety 
(L.-C.  Canliamiana  alba  x  C.  Warseeu-iczii  Frau 
Milanie  Beyrodt),  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  or 
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Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock 
(Orchid  grower  Mr.  Smith).  A  beautiful  hybrid, 
preserving  the  albino  characters  of  the  parents 
in  its  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  pure  white. 
The  lip,  which  is  broad  and  well-formed,  par- 
takes of  the  C.  Warscewiczii  type.  It  is  violet- 
purple  in  front,  with  a  narrow  white  margin  and 
yellow  disc.  The  flowers  are  nearly  8  inches 
across,  and  there  ware  three  on  the  spike. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  illustrissimum.  Shrubbery  variety 
(Lambeauianum.  x  ardentissimum),  from  F. 
Mf.nteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford 
(gr.  Mr.  Balmforth).  A  remarkable  form  of  large 
size  and  parfect  shape.  The  flowers  are  a  rich, 
bronzy-claret,  tipped  with  blush-white.  The  lip 
is  white,  with  dark  purple  markings  in  front  of 
the  yellow  crest. 

Odontioda  Joan  Bryndir  variety  {Oda.  Charles- 
worthii  x  Odm.  ardentissimum),  from  Dr. 
Miguel  Lacroze,  Roehampton.  The  forms  of 
this  hybrid  vary  in  tint  from  rose  to  scarlet,  with 
a  yellow  ground,  as  in  Fowler's  variety,  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  11, 
1916,  p.  149.  The  variety  now  shown  was  of 
good  form  and  of  a  bright  magenta-rose  colour, 
with  a  scarlet  shade,  the  crest  of  the  lip  being 
yellow. 

Cypripedium  William  Lloyd  var.  Negro,  (bel- 
latulum  x  Swanianum),  from  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong  and  Brown,  Orohidhurst,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  One  of  the  darkest  of  the  Cypripediums, 
and  in  every  respact  a  remarkable  form.  The 
flowers  were  of  thick  texture  and  shining  sur- 
face, the  colour  blackish-maToon.  A  rose  shade 
appeared  on  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal, 
which  had  a  blush-white  tip. 

Odontioda  Prince  Albert  (Oda.  Zephyr  x  Odm. 
percultum),  from  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black. 
Orchid  Nursery,  Slough.  The  flowers  were  equal 
in  form  to  the  best  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and 
showed  some  success  in  the  aim  of  the  hybridist 
to  place  on  it  the  rich  red  of  the  Cochlioda.  Oda. 
Zephyr  (C.  Noezliana  x  O.  Wilckeanum)  has 
never  been  a  favourite,  although  it  occasionally 
produces  a  good  form,  and  now  proves  to  be  a 
good  parent.  The  0.  Pescatorei  influence  ob- 
tained through  0.  ardentissimum  in  0.  percultum 
tends,  as  usual,  to  give  good  shape.  The  flowers 
are  Indian-red  with  a  rose  tint,  and  the  lip  is 
mottled  with  rose  colour. 

Preliminary  Commendation 

to  Odontoglossum  crispum  General  Petain.  A 
superb  variety,  raised  by  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  flowering  for 
the  first  time.  The  small  seedling  bore  a  large 
white  flower,  beautifully  blotched  witih  reddish- 
purple. 

Other  Exhibits. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pem- 
bury,  sent  his  new  Cymbidium  Niobe  (eburneo- 
Lowianum  x  tigrinum),  with  the  dwarf  habit  of 
C.  tigrinum.  The  plant  bore  two  spikes  of 
pretty  flowers,  with  greenish  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  white  lip  with  a  band  of  small  pink  spots 
in  front.  Also  Odontoglossum  Cloth  of  Gold 
(Amabile  x  Wilckeanum),  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  hybrid. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. .  Gatton  Park  (gr. 
Mr.  Collier),  showed  a  selection  of  rare  Orchids, 
including  Polystachya  paniculata,  with  three 
spikes  of  reddish  flowers,  Eria  ferruginea, 
Coelogyne  lactea  and  Lealio-Cattleya  Isabel 
Sander  var.  This  variety  bears  pretty  white 
flowars  with  a  broad,  light-purple  front  to  the 
lip. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq..  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  showed  two  finely- 
flowered  plants  of  the  violet-spotted  Odonto- 
glossum  PescatoTei  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
which  gained  an  Award  .of  Merit  in  1898. 

Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze,  Bryndir,  Roehampton 
Lane  (gr.  Mr.  Cresswell),  sent  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  nigrescens,  white  with  very  dark 
blotches,  0.  Clotilde  Bryndir  variety,  and 
Odontioda  Buenos  Aires  (Oda.  Bradsbawiaa  X 
Odm.  Aireworth),  of  good  form  and  bright 
colour. 

E.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr. 
Hannington),  showed  Odontoglossum  luminosum 


(Fascinator  X  ardentissimum)  and  0.  crispum 
Perfection,  both  finely  marked. 

C.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming, 
sent  Dendrobium  Melpomene  Elstead  variety 
and  Odontioda  R/Osalie  (C.  Noezliana  X  Oda. 
Thwaitesii)  of  riah  red  colour. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  of  choice  Orchids.  Among  the  hybrids 
the  best  novelty  was  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya 
Meuse  (S.-L.-C.  Marathon  x  L.-C.  Callisto- 
glossa),  of  good  shape  and  colour;  sepals  and 
petals  lilac-rose  with  darker  tips  and  veining ; 
lip  magenta-crimson  with  yellow  disc. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective 
group,  in  which  were  interesting  Masdevallias, 
including  the  best  laTge  form  of  M.  Veitchiana 
grandiflora  and  M.  Gargantua.  Among  the 
Cypripediums  was  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  aureum 
virginale,  with  nirie  flowers,  all  of  which  had 
been  open  since  December,  1915,  a  striking 
example  of  the  durability  of  these  blooms. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group 
of  Cymbidiums,  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas,  and 
other  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  varied 
and  interesting  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
the  fine  plant  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  Mrs.  G. 
Hamilton-Smith,  which  secured  an  Award  of 
Merit  at  the  last  meeting. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a.  group 
of  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Sohroderae,  with 
Odontiodas  and  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  a 
fine  seedling  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Dendrobium 
Thwaitesiae  Veitch's  variety,  and  D.  chessing- 
tonense  of  fine  shape. 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  SpenceT  Park,  Wands- 
worth Common,  staged  a  small  group  of  showy 
Orchids. 

Messrs.  .Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  a  selection  of  theiT  handsome 
Odontoglossums  flowering  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcomb?,  staged  fine  forms 
of  typical   Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  staged  a  group 
of  good  species,  including  several  Vanda  coeru- 
lescens,  V.  Parishii  Marriottiana,  Aerides 
cylindricum,  and  some  hybrids. 

Narcissus   Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles  (ohairman), 
W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  G.  Reuthe,  F.  Barchard, 
G.  W.  Leak,  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  W.  Poupart, 
A.  M.  Wilson,  H.  Smith,  J.  Jacob,  R.  W.  Wal- 
lace, and  Ohas.  H.  Curtis. 

Awards  of  Merit 

Narcissus  Ozan  (for  show). — A  bicolor  variety 
of  excellent  form  ;  the  perianth  is  cream  coloured 
and  trumpet  pale  yellow,  fading  with  age  to  pale 
lemon  colour.  The  stiff,  tall  stems  suggest  a  vary 
robust  habit. 

N.  Palermo  (for  show). — The  chief  beauty  of 
this  fine  Barrii  variety  lies  in  the  magnificent 
orange-red  corona,  which  measures  more  than  an 
inch  across.  The  perianth  is  pale  sulphur  colour. 
Both  shown  by  Mr.  Alex.  M.  WrLSON. 

N.  Double  Sir  Watkin  (for  exhibition). — One 
of  the  finest  of  the  double  Daffodils,  and  stated 
to  be  a  sport  from  Sir  Watkin.  Some  of  the  seg- 
ments are  a  clear  yellow,  and  intermixed  with 
these  are  others  of  a  deeper  shade,  apparently 
derived  from  the  trumpet  of  Sir  Watkin,  as  the 
oolour  is  similar.  The  variety  possesses  much 
merit  for  garden  decoration,  as  the  rosette-like 
blooms  are  large,  of  good  form,  and  hava  tall, 
stiff  stems.    Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd. 

N.  Poetry. — The  small  nodding  blooms  have 
a  clear  white  perianth,  of  regular  shape,  and 
lemon-yellow  corona  that  measures  J  inch  across 
the  mouth.  The  award  was  recommended  for 
the  plant's  suitability  for  the  rock-garden.  Shown 
by  Mr.  F.  Barchabd. 

Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  collec- 
tions : — Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covant  Garden,  for 


Daffodils.  Amongst  numerous  new  varieties  we 
noticed  a  very  large  Trumpet  variety  named 
Anzac,  with  massive,  well-formed  trumpet  of  ricl 
yellow ;  Lord  French  is  another  fine  novelty  ol 
this  class,  whilst  The  King,  and  Latona  hav< 
trumpets  of  butter-yellow  and  lemon-yellow 
speotively.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech 
for  bowls  of  Tulips;  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson 
Bridgwater,  for  Daffodils,  who  showed  splendic- 
blooms  of  Croesus,  Midos,  Cranbourne,  a  remark 
ably  fine  Trumpet  variety,  Conqueror,  Beradino  i 
Volvic,  and  Mistral,  a  white  giant  Leedsii 
variety.  Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messra. 
R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  for  Tulips ;  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  Tulips. 
Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.. 
for  Daffodils ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Chapman,  Ltd. 
Rye,  for  Daffodils,  the  group  consisting  mainly 
of  seedlings  shown  under  pedigree  numbers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  (vice-chairman),  W. 
Bates,  E.  Beckett,  T.  Coomber,  F.  G.  Treseder, 
A.  R.  Allan,  E.  Harriss,  A.  Bullock,  P.  D. 
Tuckett,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  and  Owen  Thomas. 

A  few  dishes  of  Apples  and  fruits  of  Erio 
botrya  japonica,  the  Loquat,  the  latter  shown  by 
Mrs.  Farnham,  The  Heights,  Witley,  Surrey, 
were  the  only  exhibits  in  this  section.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  the  exhibitor  of  the 
Loquat  fruits. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

Aprtl  4. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  this  date,  Mr.  Piria,  the  president, 
being  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Avery,  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East 
of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  gave  a  lefc- 
ture  on  "The  Honey  Bee  :  Its  Life-history  and. 
Anatomy,  with  special  reference  to  the  Organs 
adapted  for  use  in  Cross-pollinating  Flowers," 
with  lantern  illustrations.  A  description  of  the 
queen,  drone,  and  worker  bees,  and  their  respec- 
tive functions,  was  given,  and  it  was  explained 
how  nectar  is  collected,  stored,  and  converted  [ 
into  honey  in  the  bag  of  the  insect  preparatory 
to  being  stored  in  the  honey-cells.  The  various 
organs  on  the  body  and  legs  of  the  worker  bee 
were  described,  and  a  very  interesting  part  of 
the  lecture  was  that  devoted  to  the  organs  which 
are  brought  into  play  in  the  collecting  of  pollen ; 
and  it  was  shown  how  well  this  part  of  the  work 
of  the  bee  assists  in  the  cross- fertilisation  of 
many  of  our  most  useful  and  ornamental  plants, 
which  would  otherwise  remain  entirely  sterile  or 
produce  poor  saed.  In  dealing  with  the  internal 
organs,  the  lecturer  explained  the  function  of 
the  chyle  stomach,  and  its  relation  to  the  cause 
of  Isle  of  Wight  Disease. 

The  exhibits  were  : — 20  new  varieties  of  Daf- 
fodils, from  Mr.  D.  King,  Murrayfield ;  Apple 
"  Five  Crown  Pippin,"  from  Mr.  D.  Arm- 
strong, Kirknewton  House  Gardens,  Mid- 
lothian ;  forced  Rhubarb,  from  the  City  or 
Edinburgh  Distress  Committee,  Murieston,  per 
Mr.   Cairns. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

(Continued  from-  'page  20$.) 

After  pollination,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
give  the  best  conditions  for  pollen  germination. 
These  are  dry  air,  light,  warmth,  and  protec- 
tion from  insects.  The  last  is  easily  carried 
out.  if  the  blooms  are  cut  and  placed  in  a 
window,  by  a  screen  of  tiffany  or  scrim,  the 
more  porous  the  better.  It  is  as  well  to  look 
the  flowers  over  on  alternate  days,  and  pollinate 
afresh  if  necessary. 

Certain  varieties  are  very  difficult  to  pol- 
linate, as  the  pollen  drops  off ;  some  will  only 
cross  with  certain  others.  What  makes  the  dif- 
ference I  am  not  sure  ;  probably  the  viscid  pacre- 
tion  on  the  stigmas  is  wanting,  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  a  physical  disability,  the  pollen  tube  being 
too  large  for  the  style. 

Early  in  the  season,  with  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  warmth,  pollen  is  usually  fairly  abundant, 
but  in  mid-season  it  takes  some  finding,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  pull  blooms  apart  flower 
by  flower  in  search  of  the  valuable  golden  dust, 
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'arefully  placing  each  yellow  ball  in  the  palm 
,f  the  hand  or  on  a  watch  glass,  until  enough 
4aa  been  obtained.  I  have  sometimes  spent 
Nearly  an  hour  in  finding  enough  pollen  for  one 
»ross.  Just  how  much  is  necessary  for  one 
•lower  I  am  not  certain ;  probably  a  single  grain 
bight  do,  as  a  flower  can  bear  but  the  one  seed  ; 
mt  it  is  better  to  pollinate  freely,  in  case  pollen 
termination  is  hindered  in  some  way  or  other. 
)n  damp  days  it  is  worth  while  to  pull  out  the 
lay  flowers,  leaving  the  disc  flowers  plenty  of 
4oom  for  development. 

,  In  December  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  find 
,he  necessary  pollen,  and  it  is  as  well  to  try  to 
tdvance  the  flowering  season  of  the  late  varie- 
;ies  bv  striking  them  late  and  taking  the  first 
,ud.  If  flowering  can  be  advanced  to  November 
ihere  will  be  a  much  greater  chance  of  success. 
IlS  an  alternative  to  late  striking,  late  stopping 
night  be  practised,  and  the  terminal  buds  taken 
io  try  to  get  over  the  turn  of  the  year,  run- 
ung  the  blooms  well  into  January  or  February, 
'ollen  may  be  kept  for  a  few  weeks  by  the  fol- 
.owing  method  : — First  well  dry  a  test  tube 
jid  collect  and  place  some  pollen  in  it,  then 
'nsert  a  light  plug  of  cotton  wool  as  low  down 
,9  possible.'  On  this  place  a  piece  of  carbide, 
Ir  a  few  granules  of  dry  calcium  chloride,  plug 
jhe  mouth  very  tightly,  and  keep  the  tube  in 
I  dry,  warm  place. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  plentiful  supply 
i  potash  promotes  pollen  production.  I  am  not 
jure  of  this,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  whether 
|.nyone  really  knows  anything  at  all  about  pollen. 
itill,  it  has'  seemed  to  me  that  pollen  has  been 
Qore  plentiful  when  we  have  used  most  potash. 

If  the  blooms  are  cut,  the  vases  should  have 
he  water  ohanged  occasionally,  although  this  is 
Lot  absolutely  necessary,  as  I  have  raised  seeds 
rithout  a  change  at  all,  only  filliitg  up  as  the 
|?ater  evaporated.  Most  of  my  seeds  have  been 
liroduced  by  this  method  in  our  office  window, 
|jid     I     have     no     reason     to     be     dissatisfied. 

0  far,  with  the  results.     A  combination  of  the 
jwo  methods   answers  very   well,   pollinating  on 

he  plant  and  cutting  and'  placing  the  heads  m 

rater  two  or  three  weeks  after.     The  danger  of 

i]  lamping   is  obviated    in  this  way.     The   flower- 

» leads   require    very    little    attention    after    pol- 

ination,  an  occasional  examination  to  see  if  there 

.re  any  damp  florets  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

'Jothiiig  further  can  be   done   until  the  head   is 

i  uite  dry,  when  if  the  florets  are  gently  pushed 

•part  no  trace  of   greenness  can   be  seen.        The 

eeds  take  from  four  to  eight  weeks  to  grow  and 

ipen.     No   attempt   should    be    made    to   shake 

hem  out  until  the  head  is  ready  to  fall  to  pieces 

t  it  a  light  touch.     Then  a  seed  packet  may  bo 

K;ently  slipped  over,   and  the  head   cut  off  with 

.  tbout  2   inches   of   stem,   and   the   label  placed 

nside.     The    various    packets    should    be    placed 

In  a  box  and  stored   in  a  warm,  dry  place,   to 

twait  the  owner's  pleasure. 

Each  seed  packet  should  be  numbered  before 
sowing,  and  the  particulars  of  each  cross  should 
I  be  entered  in  a  book  against  that  number. 

The  first  week  in  February  is  the  best  time  to 
low  the  seed ;  if  sown  earlier  than  that  pro- 
nising  seedlings  may  be  lost  for  lack  of  light.  A 
jght  sandy  compost,  with  some  peat  and  leaf- 
nould,  will  answer  well ;  but  the  Chrysanthe- 
num  is  not  particular  in  this  respect.  We  sow 
•  ,n  48  and  60  sized  pots,  according  to  the 
lumber  of  seeds  of  each  cross.  A  temperature 
jf  60°,  with  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere,  is  suit- 
able, a  piece  of  glass  being  placed  over  eaoh  pot 
to  check  evaporation.  As  soon  as  the  seed 
leaves  unfold,  the  pots  should  be  placed  as  near 
the  light  as  possible,  but  not  where  there  is  a 
draught.  When  about  1£  inch  to  2  inches  high 
the  seedlings  are  ready  for  potting,  and  the  first 
shift  should  be  into  2i-inch  pots,  using  the  same 
kind  of  compost  as  before.  The  various  pottings 
necessarv  afterwards  are  from  thumbs  to  60's, 
60's  to  48's,  and  48's  to 'final  pots,  which  should 
be  24's  or  16's,  at  the  same  time  gradually 
changing  from  the  light  soil  to  the  ordinary 
Chrysanthemum  compost. 

1  After  treatment  consists  in  the  ordinary. routine 
as  regards  staking,  tying,  and  feeding.  Dif- 
ferent buds  should  be  taken  to  determine  the 
right  one  for  effective  flowering.  As  a  rule  a 
seedling  plant  throws  more  suckers  than  others ; 
these  should  be  cut  back,  and  not  pulled  out.    If 

'pulled  out,  the  plant  gives  very  little  stock. 

(To  be   concluded.) 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

March    16.  — Committee    present:    Rev.    J. 
Ctoanbleholme  (in,  the  ohair),  Messrs.  J.  Cypher, 
J.    Evans,    A.    R.    Hundley,    D.    McLeod,    W. 
ShaokJet/on,  S.  Swift,  H.  Thorp,  and  H.  Arthur 
(secretory).     Visitor  :  Mr.  D.  A.  Ccwan. 
AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 
Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa  aurea  Haddon  House 
variety  (L.  tenebrosa   Walton  Grange   variety   X 
C.  Dowiana  aurea),  a  fine  flower  of  good  shape; 
sepals  and    petals    golden,   yellow    with  intense 
purple  lip,  from,  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Cymbidium  Alexanderi  variety  Linda  (eberneo 
Lowianum  x  insigne),  from  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
MoBean. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  variety  Mrs.  G.  Hamilton 
Smith,  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 
Awards  of  Merit. 
Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa  aurea  Ashlands 
variety,  L.-C.  Beatrice  variety  Nobilior  (callisto- 
glossa  x  C.  Schroderae)  and  Odontioda  illustris 
Ashlands  variety  {Oda.  Charlesworthii  x  Odm. 
illus trissimum),  all  from  R.  Ashworth.  Esq. 

Cymbidium  Schlegelii  aureum  (Wiganianum  x 
insigne)  and  0.  Uenanderi  variety  Ilex  (eburneo 
Lowianum  x  insigne),  both  from  J.  and  A. 
McBean. 

Brasso-Cattieya-Laelia  Alwyn  Harrison  (?    x 
B.  Digbyana),  from  Mr.   Alwyn  Harrison. 
Awards  of  AppbBCIATION. 
Odontioda  Evelyn  and  0.  Mary  Hindle,  both 
from  Tom  Worsley.  Esq. 

Milt, nan  Hyeona  mriety  Sinus,  from  K.  Ash- 
worth. Esq 

Odoniocidium  Juno   Harrison'*    variety  ■ 
diiim    tigrinum    x     Odm.    Tomosissimum),    from 
Mr.  Aiayyn  Harbison. 

Cultural  Certificate. 
To  Mr.   Wii.    Coupe    (.gr.   to  John     11  i 
Esq.),  for  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. 
Groups. 
The   foUowiinig  Meda'.s  were  awarded   for  rol 
ieotkxns  : — 

Silver-Gilt  Medal  to  11.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Nerw- 
church   (gr.    Mr.   W.   Giiilden). 

Large  Silver  Medals  to  Tom  Worsley,  Esq., 
HaaKngcterj  (cr.  Mr.  T.  Wood),  Messrs.  Cypher 
and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Alwyn  Harrison, 
Redlbourn,  HertfordsJhire,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
McBean,   Cooksbridge. 

March  30.— Present;  Rev.  J.  Crombleholme 
(in  the  chair).  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth.  J.  Evans 
P  Foster,  A.  R.  Handlev,  A.  J.  Keeline,  1>. 
McLeod,  W.  Shackleton,  S.  Swift.  H.  Thorp, 
and  H.   Arthur  (secretary). 

The  following  awards  were   made  for  groups  : 

R.  Ashworth.  Esq..  Newchurch  Igr.  Mr.  W. 
Gilden).  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Tom  Worsley.  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Wood).  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

O.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq..  Bury  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Rogers),   Special  Vote  of  Thanks. 

F.  A.  Hindley,  Esq.,  Bradford,  a  Bronze 
Medal.    ■ 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  a 
Large  Silver  Medal. 

First-Class   Certificates 
were  awarded  for  the  following  novelties  : — 

Odontoglossum  Armainvillierense  alba  var. 
"The  Premier."  and  0.  crispum  var  "Laura." 
both  from  John  Hartley,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  iUustrissimum  car.  "Evelyn 
Worsley."  from  Tom  Worsley,  Esq. 

Cymbidium  Alexanderi  var.  "  Mellifluum  " 
(C.  eburneo-Lowianam  x  C.  insigne),  from 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Ci/pripedium  Hazeldene  (Harefield  Hall  X 
Hindeanum),  C.  The  Don  (C.  bellatulum.  X 
C.  fulshawense),  and  C.  Marcella  (C.  Leeanmn 
giganteum  x  Drury  WiU)  ■  Odas.  Joan  var.^ 
"Golden  Dawn,"  and  Joan  "Carter  Place" 
var.;  and  Odontoglossum  excellens  "Carter 
Place  "  var.  ;  all  from  Tom  Worsley,  Esq. 

Brasso-Cattleya-Laelia      Joan       "  Marlfield 
var.    (Cattleya   Octave    Doin     x    B.-C.-L.    Mrs. 
Gratrix),  from  R.   Ashworth,  Esq. 


Oda.   Joan  "  The  Knowle  "   var.,   from  John 
Hartley,  Esq. 

Award  of  Appreciation. 
Odontoglossum    Richmond    [0.    Marie     X     0. 
Mabel  Whiteley),  from  Tom  Worsley,  Esq. 

Cultural  Certificate. 
To  Mr.  E.  Rogers  for  a  well-flowered  plant  of 
Eulophiella  Elizabethae. 


ROYAL   CALEDONIAN    HORTICULTURAL. 

April  4. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  fruit  and  flower  show  on 
September  6  and  7.  The  Council  had  before 
them  an  exhibit  of  Daffodils  (Schoot's  varieties) 
from  Mr.  David  King  MurrayfHld,  which  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  and  Cultural  Certificate. 


LEEDS     PROFESSIONAL    GARDENERS'. 

The  Professional  Gardeners'  Lodge,  Leeds, 
being  branch  6776  of  the  Grand  United  Order  of 
Odd-fellows,  is  open  only  to  men  between  18 
and  40  years  of  age,  residing  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have  be2n  engaged  for  at 
least  three  years  successively  in  some  branch  of 
horticulture. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  report  and  statement 
of  accounts  shows  that  the  total  income  for  tbs 
year  has  been  £201  6s.  9d.  and  the  payments  to 
members  £118  9s.  8£d.,  being  a  saving  for  the 
year  of  £82  17s.  0£d.  The  committee  state  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  Lodge  (it  was  formed  on 
January  1,  1867)  the  accummulated  funds  exceed 
£2.000.  averaging  about  £16  per  member. 


THE  WEATHER. 


\\  LATHER   IX    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  April  /.-- 
The  ground  'li<<-r  than  for  four  months.— Taken  as 
a  whole,  this  proved  rather  a  cold  week.  The 
Bret  three  days  were  cold,  but  after  that  the  day 
temperatures  were,  as  a  rule,  high  for  the  time  of 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  nights,  with  tin; 
exception  of  the  last  one,  were  cold.  On  the  coldest 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  10°  of  frost. 
The  ground  is  at  present  time  of  average  temperature 
both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  four  days, 
but  to  the  total  depth  of  only  half  an  inch.  A  few 
drops  of  rainwater  have  each  day  come  through  the 
percolation-gauges,  so  that  the  ground  is  now  drier 
than  it  has  been  since  the  closing  week  in  November 
lasr.  nr  for  four  months.  The  sun  shone,  on  an 
average,  for  7$  hours  a  day,  which  is  2|  hours  a 
day  longer  than  the  mean  daily  duration  for  the  time 
of  year.  Light  aire  and  calms  alone  prevailed  until 
Th*-'  last    day   "t    the   week,   when   there  was  at  times   a 

[erate   breeze.       The    mean    amount   of    moisture    in 

the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a 
seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  5  per  cent.  A 
swallow  was  first  seen  on  the  watercress  beds  at  Berk- 
bamsted  on  the  11th  inst..  which  is  two  days  earlier 
than  its  average  date  for  the  previous  25  years  and 
"ii..  day  later  tlian  last  year.     E.  M. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are   requested   to  -write  the   names 
of     persons     and     places     as     legibly     as 
possible.       No  charge   is  made  for  these  announce- 
ments,   but    if    a    small    contribution  is  sent,    to   be 
placed    in    our     collecting    Sox    for     the   Gardeners' 
Orphan    Fund,    it    will    be    thankfully    received,  and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 
Mr-  Edwin  Durham,  for  19  years  Gardener  to  the 
late  Mr.  H.   Fane  Gladwin-,   of  Seven  Springs,   Chel- 
tenham, as   Gardener  to  Henry  Mason,   Esq.,  Holne 
Park.   Ashburton.  South   Devon. 
Mr.   John    Sleightholm.   for   5   years   Gardener  at 
Bank   Top   House,    Bradford,    as    Gardener    at    Ash- 
wood,  Headingley,  Leeds. 
Mr     C-    H.   Adams,  for  5J  years  Gardener  to  A.  T. 
Webster,     Esq..    Prestwick    House.    Witley.    Surrey, 
as   Gardener  to    A.    H.    Renshaw,    Esq..    Watlington 
Park,    Oxfordshire.     [Thanks    for     Is.    for    R.G.O.F. 
box.— Eds  ] 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


Miscellaneous. 

Thomas  S.   Ware,   Ltd.,  Feltham.— Begonias  and  Hardy 

Plants. 
O.      Enoblmakk,      Saffron     Walden,       Ewe*.—  Perpetual. 

flowering  Carnations. 
J.    Attwood,    Eclipeem    Factory,    Stourbridge.— Heating 

apparatus. 
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MARKETS. 


COYEXT  GARDEN,  April  IS. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d. 
Azalea.        white. 

per  doz.  bun.  4  0-50 
Camellias,  white 

per  doz.  . .  19-20 
Carnations,      per 

doz.     blooms. 

best  American 

varieties       ..    16-26 

—  smaller,     per 

doz.    bunches    —    — 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), ex.  large    2  6-30 

—  Malmaison. 
per  dozen 
blooms  ..    —    — 

pink         ..    fi  0-10  0 

Daffodils,    per 

doz.    bunches    —    — 

—  Burrii..        ..    16-20 

—  Double      Van 

Zion     ..        ..    16-20 

—  Emperor       ..    16-26 

—  Empress       ..    16-26 

—  Sir  Watkin..     13-16 

—  Victo'  ia  . .  16-10 
Eucharis.perdoz.  2  0-26 
Freesia,       white 

per  doz.  bun.  16-20 
Gardenias.       per 

box  of  12  and 

18  blooms  ..  3  0-40 
Iris.  Spanish,  per 

doz.  blooms 

—  —  white      ..    16-19 

—  —  blue        ..     16-19 

—  —  m^uve    ..     16-18 

—  —  yellow  ..  16-19 
Lapaeeria.        per 

doz,  blooms  . .    —    — 
Lilac,  white,  per 

doz.  sprays  . .  3  0-40 
Lilium         lonsi- 

florum.        per 

doz.  long       ..    2  6-30 

—  —  short      . .    2  0-26 

—  lane  Ifolium 
album,  long..    —    — 

short  . .    2  0-26 

—  1  anc  i  folium 
rubrum,      per 

doz.,  long      . .     16-20 

short    . .     16    — 

Lily-of-the-V.il- 
ley,  per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  24  0    — 

—  special         . .  18  0-18  0 

—  ordinary       . .    —    — 
Narcissus    orna- 

tus,    per  doz. 
bunches        . .    2  0-26 
Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleyi       ..  12  0-13  0 

—  Cypripedium      2  0-36 

—  Dendrobium       16-20 

—  Odontoglos- 

sum  crispum    4  0-50 

Remarks. — The    market    i: 

grown    Daffodils,   obtainable 


s.d.  s.d. 
Pelargonium,  per 

doz.  bunches. 

doublescarlet  4  0-60 
Primroses.       per 

doz.  bun.  ..  0  9-10 
Richardias 

(Arums),   per 

doz 2  6-30 

Roses :  per  dozen 

blooms— 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot    . .     10-16 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington  ..    2  0-26 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don       ..        . .    16-26 

—  Liberty         . .    2  0-26 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay      . .    2  0-26 

—  Melody  ..    3  0-40 

—  Mrs.    Russell    —    — 

—  My  Maryland    2  0-26 

—  Niphetos      ..    2  0-26 

—  Ophelia        ..    3  0-50 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 

garie    . .        . .    2  6-30 

—  Richmond    . .     16-20 

—  Sunburst      ..     2  0-26 

—  White  Craw- 
ford     ..        ..    2  6-40 

Spiraea,      white, 

per  doz.  bun.  8  0-90 
Stephanotis,  per 

72  pips  . .    4  0    — 

Stock,     double 

white.        per 

doz.    bunches    —    — 
Tuberoses.       per 

packet,    24 

blooms         ..    —    — 
Tulips.   -Darwin, 

mauve,       per 

doz.  blooms  . .  16-19 
red  or  pink 

varieiies.   per 

doz.  blooms  . .    13-19 

—  single,  white, 
per  doz. 
bunches        ..     8  0-10  0 

col  o  ured. 

per  doz.  bun.  10  0-12  0 
red,        per 

doz.  bun.  ..  10  0-12  0 
pink,      per 

doz.  bun.  ..  12  0-15  0 
Violets    per  doz. 

bunches        . .     16-20 

—  double.  Marie 
Louise.       per 

doz.  bun.      ..    4  0-60 

—  Princess  of 
Wales..        ..    2  6-30 

White     Heather. 

per  doz.  bun.  — 

full     of    excellent      home- 
at  the  prices  quoted.     Nar- 


pnees 
white 


cissus  ornatus  appear  to  be  less  plentiful,  and 
are  rising.  There  is  still  a  shortage  of  small 
flowers,  such  as  Guernsey  White  Pearl  Azalea,  and 
Pelargoniums.  French  White  Stock  is  practically 
useless,  being  spoiled  in  transit.  Star  of  Bethlehem 
is  over,  except  for  a  few  boxes,  which  are  being  re- 
ceived from  Guernsey,  and  find  a  ready  sale.  Lilium 
longifloTum  and  Arum  (Richardia),  although  plentiful 
:it  present,  are  expected  shortly  to  advance  in  price. 
Large  quantities  of  these  flowers  are  required  for 
Wales  this  week  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  next  week 
also  large  quantities  will  be  required  for  Easter  de- 
corations. Other  flowers,  for  which  a  good  demand  is 
expected,  include  white  Roses,  white  Spiraea,  white 
Tulips,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Lilv-of-the-Valley,  white  Nar- 
c  ii  .  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  first  consignment  of 
s  Illinois  has  reached  the  market.  Rose  are  now 
it  i  -1  in  great  variety,  the  blooms  being  the  finest 
offered  for  salo  this  season.  Prices  are  very  low.  Oar- 
vial  ions  .ire  improving  in  quality.  The  supply  of 
Spanish  Irises  and  Darwin  Tulips  is  limited;  mauve 
Tiis  is   the   most  plentiful. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.d.s.d. 


Apples— 

—  A  1  bermarle, 

per  barrel    ..  40  0-44  0 

—  English  cook- 
ing, per  bus..    9  0-14  0 

—  NovaScotian. 

per  barrel    . .  34  0    — 

—  Oregons.    per 

box       ..        ..14  6-16  0 

—  Tasmanian  & 
Australian. 

per  case       . .    8  0-18  0 
Bananas,  bunch- 


Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Extra  . . 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant  . . 

—  Red.  per  ton  £18  0    - 

—  Jamaica,    per 

ton     ..        . .  tlfi  0    — 
Dates,    per    doz. 

boxes  . .        . .    5  6-60 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case     ..       ..22  0-24  0 


7  0-90 

8  0-10  0 

9  0-13  0 
10  0-15  0 
16  0-18  0 


s.d-  s.d- 


Grapes:  English. 
New  Hambros, 
per  lb 3  0-50 

—  Almeria.    per 

12  lbs 12  0-16  0 

—  Cape,  per  101b. 

box  ..  ..  3  0-15  0 
Lemons,  per  case  10  6-35  0 
Lychees.  per  box  14-16 
Nuts.       Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt   60  0-64  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 

100       ..        ..22  0-24  0 
Oranges,  per  case  12  6-42  0 
-  I'll  1  i  fornian 
Seedless,   per 
case     ..        ..23  0-24  0 

—  Palmero  Bit- 
ters   per  case  15  0-16  6 

Pears,  per  case..      —    — 

—  Cape  ..  ..6  0-10  0 
Plums.  Cape  ..  8  0-12  0 
S  trawb  err  ies, 

forced.  Der  lb.  4  0-80 
Walnuts.  Naples 

per  cwt.       . .  75  0    — 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes. Globe 
per  doz. 

—  Jer usa  lem, 
per  bag. 

Asparagus.  Paris 
green  &Lauris 

—  English 
Beetroot,  per  bag 
Beans,  Broad,  per 

pad  (France) 

Broccoli.  Sprout- 
ing, per  bus 

Cabbage,  Spring, 
per  box  of 
five  doz. 

Carrots,  per  cwt. 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally 

Celeriac.  per  doz. 

Celery,  per  fan  .. 

Cucumbers,  per 
doz 

English  Beans. 
per  lb. 

French  Beans, 
(Guernsey), 
p-rlb 

Garlic,  per  lb.   . . 

Greens,  per  bag.. 

Herbs,  per  doz. 
bun 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,  per  doz.  . . 

Lettuce.  Cabbage 
and  Cos.  per 
doz 

Mushrooms,  per 
lb 

—  Buttons 
Mustard      and 

Cress. perdoz. 
punnets 
Remarks. — There 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  6-40 


1  9- 

2  0- 

5  0 

6  0- 


4  0 
2  6 


Natural  Seakale, 
per  £  bus.    .. 
Onions  — 

—  Egyptian,  per 
bag 

—  spring, 
doz.  bun 

—  Valencia,  per 


s.d.  s.d. 
5  0-60 


per 


22  0    — 
5  0-12  0 


case 


22  0-28  0 
0    — 


4  0- 


5  0 

16  0 


10  0-15  0 


0-10  0 


0  3-04 


4  6- 
1  0- 


5  0 
1  6 


2  6-46 
0  10-  1  0 


0  10-  1  0 
0  10-  1  0 
5  0- 

2  0-60 

3  0-50 
2  6-40 


10-60 


1  0 


Pai  snips,  per  bag 
Peas,      per      pad 

(France) 
Potatos  - 

—  Algerian,  per 
lb 

—  Channel  Is- 
lands, per  lb.  0  4*-0  5i 

Radishes,    per 

doz.  bun.      ..    0  6-26 
Rhubarb,  forced. 

per  doz.        . .    10-13 

—  natural,     per 

doz 30    — 

Savoys,  per  tally  10  0    — 
Seakale.  per  doz. 

punnets        ..  18  0-21  0 
Scotch  Kale,  per 

bus 

Shallots,  per  lb.. 
Spinach,  perbus. 
Tomatos  — 

—  Worthing, 
per  lb 

—  Te  eriffe.  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 

Turnip  Tops,  per 
bus 

Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, per  doz.    8  0-90 

Watercress,  per 
doz 


3  6- 
0  6-08 
7  0    — 

16-20 

15  0-20  0 
3  6    — 

3  0- 


0  6-0  10 


a  few  English  Apples  still  to 
be  had.  The  first  arrival,  of  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
Apples  is  to  hand.  It  included  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Cleopatra,  Jonathan,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Consign- 
ments are  also  reaching  the  market  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Western  States.  A  few  Californian  Newtown 
Pippins  and  Oregons  are  still  available.  Cape  fruits 
to  hand  chiefly  consist  of  Pears  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Winter  Nelis ;  also 
Hannepoot,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Hermitage  Grapes,  and 
a  few  Plums.  Forced  Strawberries  are  not  quite  so 
plentiful  this  week.  Last  season's  crop  of  English 
Grapes  is  now  exhausted,  but  the  new  crop  of  Black 
Hamburgh  is  beginning  to  be  available.  Tomratos, 
Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Mushrooms,  and  Cucum- 
bers are  arriving  from  Worthing,  and  supplies  of 
Beans  and  Peas  from  the  Channel  Islands  are  in- 
creasing. The  supply  of  Teneriffe  Tomatos  is  limited, 
but  Cucumbers  and  Asparagus  continue  plentiful.  Of 
the  last  there  are  some  fine  samples  from  English 
and  French  growers.  The  supply  of  outdoor  vegetables 
is   shorter.— E.   H.  R.,  Covent  Garden   Market,  April  IS, 


1916. 


Blackland 

Dunbar 

Kent:- 


Potatos. 

s.d.  s.d 


Eclipse  .. 
King  Edward. 
Queen     . . 
Remarks. — Trade 


6  6- 
9  6- 

6  9- 

7  6- 
6  9- 


0 
10  6 

7  6 

8  0 
7  6 


Lincoln  :— 

Eclipse.. 

Evergood 

King  Edward.. 

Queen     .. 
Scotch  :- 

King  Edward.. 


s.d.s.d. 

7  0-76 
7  0-73 
7  6-80 
6  9-76 


is  very    firm,    and   prices    are  much 


higher.  Only  a  few  tubers  are  reaching  the  market,  and 
stock  -  in  liohdon  are  very  low.  E.  J.  Newborn,  Covent 
Garden   <i»il  si.  Pancras,  April  IS,  1916. 


Jules  Gravereaux.— It  is  with  very  great 
regret  that  we  l?arn  from  Le  Jen-din  of  the  death 
of  the  eminent  French  rosarian,  Monsieur  Jules 
Gravereaux.  In  his  rosary  at  L'Hay  he  created, 
not  merely  a  collection  of  Roses  unique  in  the 
whole  world,  but  also,  instituted  and  prosecuted 
most  important  scientific  work.  Thanks  to  him, 
the  study  of  the  Rose  from  every  point  of  view, 
botanical,  horticultural,  and  industrial,  has  made 
immense  progress.  Bagatelle,  la  Malmaison,  and 
more  recently  l'Elysee,  owed  to  him  the  soundest 
advice  and  the  most  valuable  aid.  His  inestim- 
able services  were  justly  lewarded  by  the  rib- 
bon of  the  Order  "  Commander  du  Merite  Agri- 
cole  "  and  the  badge  of  "Officier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur."  His  memory  will  live  long  in  the 
minds  of  Rose-lovers,  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Amis  des  Ro6es,  of  which  he 
was  for  long  the  honoured  president.  He  leaves 
two  sons,  Messieurs  Henri  and  Rene  Gravereaux. 

Francois  Berthault.  -  From  the  March 
number  of  the  Revue  Hortirole  W3  learn  of  the 
death,  which  took  place  on  February  12,  of 
Francois  Berthault,  Director  of  Agriculture 
under  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Berthault  was  the  son  of  an  agriculturist  estab- 
lished near  Bourges,  and  early  became  proficient 
in  all  kinds  of  cultural  operations,  besides  doing 


excellent  work  at    school,     and    afterwards    a 
Grignon,    where   he   completed   his   studies.      H  i 
obtained   high   honours  at  this  celebrated   estat 
lishment,  and     shortly    after    leaving,   retumei 
there  as  Professor  of  Agriculture.  A  few  monti  - 
after  his  nomination  to  this  post    he  was  give  | 
the   direction     of   the    grounds     in    France    ar. 
Algeria,    administered     by   the     Credit    Fonciei ' 
This   difficult    and    delicate     task   was     fulfille 
with  remarkable  ability,  and  his  arduous  dut'u- 
were  further  increased   by  exhaustive  researche  I 
in   various   agricultural    subjects.         It   was   no 
without   regret   that    he   abandoned   his   work  a 
Grignon   and   for  the   Credit  Foncier,   on   beitifl 
called   to   fulfil   the    more   important    duties    o  j 
Director  of  Agriculture.     His  indomitable  energ;J 
was  the  direct  cause  of  his  death,  at  the  carl;! 
age  of  fifty-nine,  which  was  attributable  to  n< 
other  cause  than  that  of  over-work.     Beside  hi 
other     honours,     he     was      a     member     of     th 
Academie    Nationale    d'Agriculture,   Officier   d* 
la     Legion     d'Honneur,    and     Commandeur     di; 
Merite  Agricole. 

Sackville  S.  Bain— We  read  in  the  Americai 
journal,  Horticulture,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  S 
Bain,  a  nurserjmian  of  Scottish  origin,  who  diec 
at  Westmount,  P.Q.,  Canada,  on  March  10.  Mi 
Bain  was  born  at  Cromarty,  and  emigrated  t( 
Montreal  at  the  age  of  26.  H?  established  largi 
nurseries  at  Montreal  and  Verdun  which  provet 
very  successful. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Books  :  J.  E.  K.  The  book  is  out  of  date  am 
of  little  practical  value.  If  you  aTe  able  t( 
find  a  purchaser,  probably  ten  shillings  wank 
be  the  utmost  you  would  receive  for  it,  an< 
that  only  if  the  volumes  are  in  good  condition 

Names  of  Fruits  :  /.  5.  Apple  Winter  Straw 
berry.— E.  J.  B.     Apple  Annie  Elizabeth. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  S.  The  specimens  were  in 
sufficient  for  determination ;  send  when  it 
flower. 

School  for  Women  Gardeners  :  /.  McM.  Tht 
gardening  school  you  mention  is  at  Studley 
Castle,  Studley,  Warwickshire.  The  Wardet 
is  Miss  Hamilton,  at  the  College,  from  uhon 
you  can  obtain  prospectus  and  all  particulars 

Vines  Failing  to  Produce  Bunches  :  /.  F.  F. 
Neither  the  weather  nor  the  treatment  this 
season  is  responsible  for  your  vines  pro 
ducing  tendrils  instead  of  bunches.  If  tin 
misfortune  is  not  caused  by  a  want  of  firmness 
in  the  growth,  or  a  lack  of  ripening  both  above 
and  below  ground,  it  is  probably  owing  to  an 
insufficiency  of  phosphates  or  of  lime  in  the 
soil — perhaps  both.  The  bones  supplied  in 
the  winter  are  not  likely  to  benefit  the  vines 
much  this  season,  and  in-  some  soils  half-inch 
or  inch  bones  decompose  very  slowly  and  are 
consequently  of  little  use.  Bone  dust  or 
steamed  bone  flour  are  quicker  and  more  cer- 
tain of  action.  To  produce  immediate  effects 
and  cause  the  vines  to  improve  for  another 
season,  dissolved  bones  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  possible,  at  the  rate  of  6  pounds  to  the 
perch,  and  if  no  lime  has  recently  been  given, 
about  half  a  peck  to  the  perch  should  be  ap- 
plied a  fortnight  before  the  dissolved  boneSi 
the  lime  being  slaked  and  made  sufficiently 
damp  to  prevent  its  being  blown  about.  Both 
the  lime  dressing  and  the  dissolved  bones  may 
be  repeated  in  the  autumn.  Steamed  bone 
flour  or  basic  slag  may  be  given  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  to  furnish  phosphates  for  future 
seasons,  and  a  little  nitrogenous  manure,  of 
some  kind,  at  intervals  during  the  growing 
season.  You  are  quite  right  in  applying  wood 
ashes.  In  order  to  ensure  thorough  ripening 
of  the  canes  in  your  moist  climate,  no  second 
growths  should  be  allowed  to  form,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  not  be  •  "" 
humid  at  anv  time. 


Communications  Keceived— n.  H.  S.— J.  O'B  — 
R.  G.  A.-S.  A.-N.  R.  S.-C.  J.  C— W.  T.— J.  H.  R- 
A.  C— N.  A.  S— G.  H.  H.— E.  A.— G.  C— A.  P.— A. 
— Woods— E.  B.— Prof.  Balfour— Hugo  B.,  Sweden— 
G.  A.— A.  O.— Percy  Cane— A.  McV.— J.  F.— S.  &  SoM 
— W.  W.  P.— A.  C,  Paris-J.  P.  &  S.— C.  H.  P.-S  A. 
—A.   J.  M.— T.   A.   W.— Southern  Grower — R.  P.  B. 
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CALLISTEPHUS    SINENSIS. 

IT  is  generally  assumed  that  the  China 
Aster  was  first  cultivated  in  England 
by  Philip  Miller,  who  states  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  The  Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary that  he  received  seeds  from 
France  in  1731,  the  produce  of  which 
gave  red  and  white  flowers,  and  later  in 
1736  received  seeds  of  a  blue-flowered 
variety.  These  were  single.  The  plant 
is  illustrated  and  described  in  florins 
Elthamensis  (1732)  (t.  xxx.,  14)  as  a  most 
pleasing  purple,  at  first  like  Peach  blos- 
som, but  when  older  the  flowers  were 
tinted  with  ruby-purple.  The  seeds  in 
this  case  were  communicated  from  \.<\ 
den  by  Adr.  van  Royen,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  that  place.  Dillenius  began  the 
preparation  of  the  above-named  work  in 
1724,  and  the  plates  afford  evidence  of 
two  engravers  having  been  employed.  1  la- 
one  on  the  earlier  of  the  volumes  and 
the  other  on  the  remaining  portion, 
the  engraving  of  the  Aster  being  the 
work  of  the  first.  Unfortunately  Dil- 
lenius did  not  follow  to  an  appreciable 
extent  the  custom  of  Clusius  in  stating 
the  year  in  which  seeds  and  plants  were 
received,  so  we  can  only  surmise  that  the 
seeds  of  the  China  Aster,  which  he  states 
were  brought  from  Northern  China,  must 
have  been  received  and  cultivated  at 
Eltham  at  an  earlier  date  than  thai  given 
by  Miller.  The  latter  further  mentions 
having  received  in  1752  "  seeds  of  the 
double  flowers,  both  red  and  blue,  and 
in  1753  the  seeds  of  the  double  white."' 
As  late  as  1807  Dr.  Martyn  notes  in  addi- 
tion to  these  only  a  red  and  white  variety. 
But  according  to  Justice,  the  early  Scot- 
tish florist,  the  plant  was  more  varied  in 
colour,  much  earlier.  He  states,  "  In  the 
year  1749  I  raised  many  extraordinary 
"beautiful  seminal  Varieties  of  Pink,   deep 


Carnation,  blue,  white  and  Purple 
Colours,  and  one  in  particular  with  a 
stript  blue  and  white  Flower."  A  rough 
double  flower  is  portrayed  in  Plate  55  of 
Eden  (1759),  and  in  the  text,  referring  i" 
doubles,  'it  is  remarked:  "  In  Colour  they 
are  either  violet,  blue,  crimson,  or  white; 
or  of  any  of  the  Tincts  which  Painting  can 
produce  from  a  Mixture  of  those  three." 
In  Mean's  edition  of  Tin  Practical  Gar- 
dener (1817)  there  are  noted:  "Purple, 
blue,  red,  white,  striped,  bonnet-flowered, 
quilled,  double."  Flora  Domestica  in 
1823  contains  a  shorter  list,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  we  are  indebted  to  Conti- 
nental florists  for  a  break  in  this  mono- 
tony ;  I  find  in  James  Carter's  list  of 
seeds  for  1844  the  offer  of  "  40  splendid 
varieties  German  Asters,  separate,  manj 
new.  Ills."  Singles  were  under  a  cloud 
for  very  many  years,  and  anyone  who  de- 
sired to  grow  these  had,  like  myself,  to 
import  the  seed  from  France,  until  at  last 
our  seedsmen  awoke  to  the  need  of  pin 
viding  it  for  their  customers. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult 
in  say  which  section  is  the  more  popular. 
For  long  the  comparatively  flat-flowered 
"  Victoria  "  and  the  "  Chrysanthemum  " 
were  the  most  generally  useful,  and  dwarf 
forms  of  these  have  enjoyed  much  promir 
ence  in  beds  and  borders  in  summer  and 
autumn.  The  globe-flowered  was  and  is 
of  value,  but  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  Quilled,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  a  very  old  break,  and  still  main- 
tains to  some  extent  its  hold  for  distinc- 
tiveness and  its  value  for  late  flowering. 
The  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Comet 
strain  practically  revolutionised  the  plant, 
and  the  singles  and-  Ostrich  Plumes  have 
done  wonders  for  present-day  decorative 
gardening. 

It  was  Loudon,  I  think,  who  disposed  of 
this  plant  with  the  remark  that  it  would 
grow  anyhow  and  anywhere.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  yields  wonderful  results  from 
a  system  of  enlightened  cultivation,  ami. 
in  the  hands  .if  an  enthusigfel  who  culti- 
vates it  solely  for  exhibition,  its  develop 
meiit  is  of  an  extraordinary  nature  com- 
pared with  that  obtained  from  ordinary 
good  cultivation.  The  general  principle  is 
the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  cultivation 
of  such  a  plant,  for  instance,  as  the  Chry- 
santhemum—one  stem  to  each  plant  and 
one  flower  to  each  stem,  and  grown  un- 
checked from  beginning  to  finish.  The 
flower  repays  a  little  dressing,  e.g.,  the  re- 
moval of  petals  that  detract  from  its  sym- 
metry, and  in  a  flat  flower  the  centre  can 
often  be  improved  by  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  petals.  For  cut  flowers,  for  which 
Comet  varieties  are  so  valuable,  only  a 
limited  number  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop, not  only  to  secure  a  larger  clas.  of 
bloom,  but  also  to  procure  a  lonsrer  stem. 

The  sections  I  have  employed  for  some 
years  for  garden  decoration  have  been 
confined  to  singles,  to  the  dwarf  Ostrich 
Plumes,  and  to  Vuilled.  The  singles 
are  usually  planted  where  they  are  to 
flower  ;  the  others  in  reserve,  to  be  trans- 
planted to  fill  blanks  left  by  earlier 
flowering    plants.      The    seeds     are     sown 


later  than  usually  advised.  I  find  the  be- 
ginning of  April  quite  soon  enough,  the 
seeds  being  sown  thinly  in  beds  of  light 
soil  in  a  cold  frame,  whence  the  seedlings 
are  transplanted  to  positions  chosen  for 
their  growth  in  May.  The  colours  which 
give-  the  greatest  satisfaction  are  white, 
light  blue  and  pink;  and  in  the  Quilled, 
in  addition,  lemon,  mauve  and  dark 
purple.  Serious  losses  are  sometimes  sus- 
tained from  the  epidermis  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stems  being  destroyed  by  a 
parasitic  fungus.  The  attack  is  prepared 
during  the  period  which  the  young  plant 
passes  in  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere;  and, 
to  judge  from  my  own  experience,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  if  the  plants  were 
raised  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  open,  there 
would  be  complete  immunity  from  attack. 
Further  steps  could  be  taken  against  the 
fungus  by  having  the  compost  in  the  seed- 
bed quite  moist  when  the  seeds  are  sown 
and  the  sash  or  sashes  covered  with  mats 
till  the  seedlings  begin  to  appear,  no  mois- 
ture need  afterwards  be  given  until  the 
seedlings  are  well  established,  and  by  apply- 
ing water  when  at  length  it  is  needed,  early 
in  the  morning  of  a  fine  day.  so  that  the 
surfaces  quickly  dry.  I  have  never  seen  it 
here.  B.  P.  Brother stem,  Tynuighame 
Garde  ns,  Midloth  ian . 


THE     ROSARY. 


ROSE    HEDGES. 

The  great  value  of  Rose  hedges  is  not  fully 
appreciated,  and  so  Privet  or  Quiektliom  may 
be  seen  where  beautiful  hedges  of  Ro6es  would 
be  equally  serviceable  as  screens  or  dividing 
lines. 

It  may  be  urged  that  though  the  summer  effect 
of  a  hedge  of  Roses  is  very  fine,  what  can  be 
said  of  the  winter  effect  when  the  foliage  has 
fallen  ?  Well,  there  are  now  several  varie- 
ties that  retain  their  foliage  well  through 
the  winter,  such  as  American  Pillar,  Ed- 
mond  Proust,  Aimee  Vibert,  scandens,  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  Alberic  Barbier,  Tea 
Rambler,  Ruby  Queen,  and  others.  And  in  many 
instances  where  the  foliage  has  fallen  there  are 
beautiful    berries,    with    their    cheerful    effect. 

A  well-developed  hed'ge  of  Wichuraiana  Roses 
placed  around  the  Rose  garden,  or  especially  on 
the  north  and  east  sides,  is  of  great  value  as  a 
screen  from  rutting  winds.  Not  only  are  these 
of  rapid  growth,  but  they  become  so  dense 
as  to  make  a  veritable  thicket  if  left  almost  un- 
pruned,  as  they  may  well  be  for  the  purpose  of  a 
screen. 

Tall  hedges  may  also  be  formed  with  the 
climbing  sports  of  Hybrid  Teas,  such  as  Climbing 
Caroline  Testout,  Climbing  Richmond,  and 
others,  and  as  these  are  continuous  in  flowering 
they  become  most  serviceable.  Another  useful 
hedge  Rose  is  Rosa  rugosa,  the  pink  and  white 
single  varieties,  which  make  a  fine  show  of 
flowers  in  summer  and  of  handsome  fruits  in 
autumn. 

The  Penzance  Sweet  Briars  are  already  fre- 
quently used  for  hedges.  They  produce  beauti- 
ful masses  of  colour-  in  June,  succeeded  in 
autumn  and  winter  by  scarlet  hips.  If  the  seed 
pods  are  removed  early,  many  of  the  varieties 
will  flower  a  second  time. 

A  grand  iinse  for  a  6ft.  to  7ft.  hedge  is  Gruss 
an  Teplitz.  It  is  very  free  in  flowering,  but  has 
a  bad  tendency  to  mildew,  which,  however,  may 
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be  prevented  in  a  measure  by  planting  in  deeply 
dug  or  trenched  soil. 

Moderately  tall  hedges,  eay  from  5  to  6  feet 
high,  can  be  made  with  such  fine  perpetual 
bloomers  as  Alister  -Stella  Gray,  Longworth 
Rambler,  or  Deschamps,  as  it  should  be  called, 
and  Aimee  Vibert  a  fleurs  jaunes.  These  three 
in  combination  would  be  very  beautiful.  For  a 
hedge  of  about  5ft.  Wm.  Allen  Richardson  is 
good,  and  its  colour  richer  than  when  planted  by 
a  wall. 

The  common  China,  as  I  have  6een  it  in  Devon- 
shire, will  attain  a  height  of  7  to  8  feet  if  not 
pruned.  Other  China  varieties  for  lower  hedges 
are  Laurette  Messimy,  Comtesse  du  Cayla,  and 
Fabvier.  These  "will  grow  easily  to  4  feet  high, 
and  if  the  site  be  selected  carefully  are  a  never 
failing  source  of  pleasure. 

The  Hybrid  Musk  Roses,  of  which  there  are 
several  new  varieties,  will  be  delightful  for  hedge 
work,  attaining  heights  from  4  ito  6  feet.  Such 
sorts  as  Danae,  Moonlight,  Clytemnestra,  Queen 
Alexandra,  Adrian  Riverchon,  and  Trier  are 
most  beantiful.  They  have  undoubtedly  origin- 
ated from  the  last-named  variety,  and  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  call  them  Hybrid  Teas. 

1  -would  mention  one  Rose  that  was  a  perfect 


the  variety  Etoile  de  Portugal,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Cayeaux,  and  re- 
putedly a  cross  between  R.  gigantea  and  Reine 
Marie  Henriette.  This  hybrid  is  not  unlike 
Fortune's  Yellow  in  form  and  colouring,  but 
more  pink,  and  this  lends  point  to  the  assump- 
tion that  Fortune's  Yellow  is  a  hybrid  from 
R.  gigantea. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  in  the  Rose  Garden,  places 
Fortune's  Yellow  in  the  group  R.  Banksiae,  and 
says  it  ds  probably  a  hybrid  between  some 
variety  of  Rosa  Banksiae  and  the  yellow  China 
(The  Jaune),  whilst  the  late  M.  Gravereaux,  in 
his  Catalogue,  put  it  among  the  Noisettes. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Banksian  named  For- 
tuneana,  a  cross,  according  to  M.  Crepin,  be- 
tween the  Banksian  Rose  and  R.  sinica.  I  have 
this  variety.  It  has  double  whitish  flowers,  the 
wood  possessing  very  many  thorns.  I  fear  it 
is  often  sold  as  the  White  Banksian,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  lovely  and  violet-scented  Bank- 
sia  alba.  The  crossing  of  the  various  species  of 
the  Rose  is  one  that  should  be  encouraged.  Who 
would  have  thought  such  a  gem  as  Rosa  sinica 
var.  Anemone  could  have  been  obtained  from  R. 
sinica?  and  its  free-flowering  propensity  com- 
pared with  that  of  R.  sinica  grown  in  the  open, 


CAMPANULA  CELSII. 


Fig.  93. — campanula,  celsti  in  8-inch  pots  in  preparation  for  flowering  in  the  spring. 


mass  of  bloom  all  last  summer  and  autumn.  Its 
name  is  Birdie  Blye,  a  cross  between  the 
Rambler  Helene  and  the  Tea  Rose  Bon  Silene. 
It  is  of  American  origin,  and  I  consider  it  splen- 
did for  a  4ft.  hedge,  or  to  form  big  bushes. 
There  are  numerous  other  Roses  suitable  for 
hedges,  but  I  have  named  a  very  good  selection. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  hedges  of  Roses 
trench  a  border  3ft.  wide,  and  at  least  2ft.  deep, 
working  in  good  manure  liberally. 

The  taller  hedges  will  need  supports  of  stout 
posts  and  wire,  but  the  lower  hedges  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  Instead  of  <  pruning  much 
the  first  year  I  prefer  to  tie  out  the  growths 
somewhat  in  palmate  fashion.  Then,  when  basal 
growths  are  plentiful,  as  they  will  be,  the  older 
shoots  may  be  cut  away.  Some  old  wood  should 
be  cut  out  to  the  ground  every  year  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  new  shoots. 
ROSA  GIGANTEA. 

The  notes  of  White  Rose,  p.  147,  are  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Probably  he  is  un- 
aware that  M.  Crepin's  prophecy  regarding  a 
hybrid  production  has  already  been  fulfilled  in 


gives  us  hope  that  even  such  a  shy  bloomer 
as  R.  gigantea  may  by  crossing  give  us  large- 
flowered  varieties  combined  with  a  freer  blos- 
soming. 

White  Rose  makes  reference  to  the  pruning  of 
Fortune's  Yellow.  Many  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  will  recall  the  fine  displays 
made  of  this  grand  Rose  at  the  Temple  Gardens 
by  Lady  Wantage  and  her  gardener.  The  late 
Mr.  Fyfe,  who  cultivated  the  Rose  with  unvary- 
ing success  at  Lockinge  Park,  where  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Harriss,  has  now  charge,  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  pruning.  His 
method  was  to  hard  prune  the  plants  immediately 
after  flowering,  both  those  grown  indoors  and  also 
outside.  After  growth  is  completed  all  side 
growths  on  the  summer  wood  are  pruned  hard 
back  and  the  weak  points  of  all  leading  shoots 
slightly  shortened.  Fortune's  Yellow  succeeds 
admirably  out-of-doors  upon  a  west  wall  with  a 
glass  coping  to  protect  it  from  spring  frosts.  This 
Rose  is  best  grown  upon  its  own  roots,  and  as 
it  can  be  Teadily  layered  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  own  root  plants.  Experience. 


This  biennial  Campanula,  to  which  Mr.  Elwes 
refers  in  his  notes  of  March  18  (see  figs.  93-95), 
received  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
'Chelsea  Show,  May  19.  1914,  under  the  name 
of  C.  tomentosa,  when  exhibited  by  Miss  Maud 
Landale.  The  silvery,  downy  leaves  of  the  first 
year's  growth  are  produced  in  rosettes  (see  fig. 
93),  from  which  arise  in  the  second  year  the 
trailing  spikes  of  pale  lavender-coloured  flowers. 
The  photographs  reproduced  are  sent  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  Rudd,  in  whose  garden  at  Sheilbridge, 
Argyllshire,  they  were  taken.  Fig.  94  shows 
the  plant  growing  in  a  wall. 

Mr.  Rudd  sends  the  following  particu- 
lars in  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes:  — 
"  The  specimens  seen  on  the  wall  and  others 
in  a  moraine  were  planted  out  as  seed- 
lings and  exposed  to  more  than  25  degrees  of 
frost,  followed  by  the  excessive  damp  and  drizzle 
of  the  iScotch  West  Coast,  so  they  may  be  con- 
sidered fairly  tough.  The  plant  in  the 
moraine,  growing  vertically,  was  diffi- 
cult to  take,  and  the  picture  hardly 
does  the  plant  justice.  I  have  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  ripening  satisfactory  seed,  and  have 
raised  very  few  plants  this  year.  I  intend  this 
June  to  try  pollinating  the  blooms  and  keeping 
the  plants  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  roof-glass.  The 
flowering  plants  this  year  promise  as  well  as  ever, 
especially  those  in  pots,  which  I  keep  in  a  cold 
Alpine  house." 


THE   ROYAL   BOTANIC   CARDENS, 
EDINBURCH. 


A  visit  paid  in  the  first  week  of  April  to  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  showed  that 
these  gardens,  so  ably  presided  over  by  Professor 
Bayley Balfour,  F.R.S.,  the  Regius  Keeper,  fully 
maintain  their  high  standard,  even  though  the 
stress  of  war  times  has  caused  a  great  depletion 
of  the  staff.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  no  fewer 
than  ninety  of  the  staff  have  joined  the  Colours, 
and,  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  great  war,  Professor  Bal- 
four (who  has  lost  his  only  son)  is  naming  new 
plants  in  honour  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
who  have  fallen. 

The  corridor  was  bright  with  ImantophyHums, 
and  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  Rosa  multiflora 
and  R.  sinica  Anemone  on  the  rafters,  together 
with  other  climbing  plants  on  walls  and  roof. 
Viburnum  macrocephalum  was  very  good  on  the 
walls,  with  some  of  the  Rondoletias  and  other 
good  things. 

Also  in  the  corridor  we  observed  Cytisus  Hil- 
debrandtii,  with  others  of  the  race,  planted  out, 
and  in  full  flower.  Prostanthera  rotundifolia ; 
Goodia  lotifolia ;  Ranunculus  cortusaefolius ; 
Monochaetum  alpestre;  Corydalis  Allenii,  excel- 
lent in  a  pan ;  the  white  Ourisia  macrophylla, 
with  Rhododendrons  of  various  classes  and  many 
other  plants  in  bloom. 

Orchids  are  well  represented,  but  the  pride  of 
place  must  be  given  to  the  Robertson  collection 
of  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglos- 
sums,  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Robert- 
son, of  Burnside,  Forfar,  and  presented  by  his 
widow.  It  is  a  noble  gift,  and  comprises  about 
a  thousand  plants  of  superb  quality. 

In  houses  and  plant-pits  are  many  good 
things:  Linum  Pallasii,  yellow,  of  the  ar- 
boreum  type ;  the  uncommon  white  Erysimum 
capitatum,  probably  a  biennial;  Wahlenbergia 
vincaeflora  ;  Rhododendron  (Azalea)  linarifolium  ; 
the  yellow  R.  elaeagnoides ;  Teucrium  achae- 
menis,  referred  by  the  Index  Kewensis  to  T. 
Polium;  the  pleasing  Grammanthes  Delavayi, 
and  many  other  good  plants  were  seen. 

Of  Primulas  there  seem  no  end.  and  Professor 
Bayley  Balfour  is  doing  inestimable  service  to 
both  botany  and  horticulture   by   his  studies  of 
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these  fascinating  plants.  A  rapid  survey  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  The  Bhotan 
P.  Menziesiana  ;  P.  tibetica  ;  P.  membranifolia  ; 
the  charming  P.  pulchella;  the  curious,  almost 
stemless,  white-flowered  P.  vernicosa,  in>  bloom; 
with  an  interesting  set  of  the  various  plants  of 
the  capitate  group  were  among  those  in  this  great 
collection.  P.  Foriunei  was  highly  attractive, 
whilst  P.  conspersa,  both  in  the  open  and  under 
glass,  gives  promise  of  being  an  excellent  garden 
plant.  The  European  P.  Palinuri  does  well  also, 
both  under  glass  and  in  the  rock  garden.  P. 
florida,  a  lovely  blue  species  just  described,  is  a 
gem.  That  dainty  miniature,  P.  pusilla,  was  also 
in  flower,  and  well  deserves  its  name.  The 
lovely  blue  P.  spicata  was  in  flower,  and 
is  now  giving  a  promise  of  becoming  peren- 
nial, in  pote,  at  least.  The  trailing  Primula  from 
America,  P.  Tolmei,  was  not  in  bloom,  but  is 
always  most  interesting.  Primula  or  Omphalo- 
gramma  vincaeflora  delighted  one  with  its  mag- 
nificent flower;  P.  Wardii,  the  fine  P.  Reidii,  and 
P.  redolens  were  of  great  beauty.  P.  Winteri 
was  very  handsome,  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open,  where,  under  a  projecting  ledge,  it  seemed 
quite  happy. 

In  the  rock  garden  and  under  glass  were  such 
plants  as  the  pretty  Crocus  Tauri,  Anemone 
rupicola,  Shortia  galacifolia,  and  a  number  of 
Saxifrages.  Such  Saxifrages  as  S.  apiculate, 
with  its  varieties,  S.  Petraschii,  ,S.  Boydii,  S. 
Cherrytrees,  and  a  number  of  others,  were  ex- 
cellent. Trillium  ovatum  is  better  than  T. 
grandiflorum,  and  earlier.  Heloniopsis  umbellate 
was  charming  in  a  border,  with  its  heads  of 
pink.  Narcissus  cyelamineus  was  very  good  in 
the  rock  garden ;  so  was  Omphalodes  Luciliae, 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  overhead,  Roman- 
zoffia  Suksdorflii  was  good,  and  the  small- 
flowered  white  Phyllachne  clavigera  from 
New  Zealand  was  an  interesting  plant.  Tri- 
folium  uniflorum  should  be  noted  as  a  hand- 
some Alpine  Trefoil  for  the  rockery  or  Alpine 
house,  and  Wulfenia  cordate  will  please  some 
who  admire  the  allied  Synthyris.  In  the  grass 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  the  Chion- 
odoxas  and  Scillas  were  in  full  bloom,  and  an 
interesting  feature  is  the  fact  that  as  an  experi- 
ment a  number  of  Primulas  are  planted  in  Rose- 
beds,  where  they  are  giving  much  promise. 
Among  them  P.  Parryi,  and  others,  seem  to  have 
wintered  well  and  to  be  waiting  for  favourable 
weather  to  show  their  flowers.     .?.    Arnott. 


THE   HYBRIDS   OF   GLADIOLUS 
PRIMULINUS. 


Gladiolus  primulinus  is  now  a  well-known 
species.  It  was  described  by  Baker  in  1890, 
and  introduosd  into  cultivation  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  species  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  1906  (tab. 
8080),  and  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1904,  part 
II.,  p.  191.  It  is,  like  most  of  the  other  species, 
a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  in  its  typical  form 
a  slender  plant  2-3  feet  high,  bearing  half  a 
dozen  small,  hooded  flowers  of  the  purest  lemon 
colour.  It  is  the  only  Gladiolus  whose  flowers 
are  entirely  free  from  any  red  tracery,  and  this 
is  its  chief  merit  from  the  gardener's  point  of 
view.  This  point  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
fully  appreciated  at  first,  at  any  rate  in  France, 
for  it  was  only  about  ten  years  ago  that 
Monsieur  F.  Cayeux  made  the  first  crosses  in 
order  to  obtain  hybrids  of  a  pure  yellow  colour. 
Having  used  as  the  second  parent  such  yellow 
varieties  as  Safrano,  he  obtained  some  very  fine 
and  delicately-coloured  varieties  which  were 
shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  d 'Horticulture  de  France,  and  were 
much  appreciated. 

A    couple   of    years    later,    Messrs.    Vilmorin- 
Andrienx    and    Co.    began    to    cross   the   species 


with  some  of  their  fine  varieties  of  gandavensis, 
some  selected  varieties  of  nanceianus,  and  others. 
The  results  of  these  crosses  were  exceedingly 
good,  the  flowers  being  much  larger  than  in  the 
typical  G.  primulinus,  and  the  colours  varied 
and  delicate.  Since  then  further  crosses  and 
rigid  selection  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
strain  altogether  different  from  the  others,  of 
special  value  for  cutting  purposes,  which  growers 
are  just  beginning  to  appreciate.  Large  dis- 
plays of  the  hybrid  Gladiolus  primulinus  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.  at 
the  Ghent  International  Exhibition  in  1913, 
and  at  the  Show  of  the  Gladiolus  Society,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  in  July  last,  where  they  won  the  1st 
prize. 

S3en  in  a  mass  and  at  a  distance,  the  colours 
of  these  new  Gladioli  are  much  lighter  than 
those  of  any  other  strain,  and  the  yellow  is  very 
dominant.     Purple   and   violet   blooms   are  very 


mixed  with  red,  a  very  rich  gradation,  run- 
ning from  pale  sulphur  to  the  brightest  orange 
or  flame  colour.  If  the  blue  pigment  is  present, 
we  may  obtain  lilac  or  delicate  mauve ;  but  the 
brightest  colours  are  pure  yellow,  salmon, 
apricot  and  orange,  which  are  rare  in  other 
Gladioli.  The  spots  upon  the  under  petals,  when 
present  at  all,  take  the  form  of  streaks  or  dots 
upon  a  yellowish  ground. 

Being  half-bred  from  garden  varieties,  which 
sport  to  a  great  extent,  the  hybrid  primulinus 
produces  in  the  second  generation  6ome  plants 
which  are  stronger  and  carry  larger,  more 
opened,  and  more  deeply-coloured  blooms.  These 
one  might  feel  inclined  to  consider  better  than 
the  smaller  forms,  and  to  select  the  bulbs;  but 
such  selection  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
special  merits  of  these  Gladioli,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Lemoinei,  nanceianus  and  others. 

Some   growers   object   to   the   bending   of  the 


Fig.  94 


CAMPANULA  CELSLT  IN  A  WALL. 
(See  page  218.) 


scarce,  especially  if  particular  cans  has  been 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  seed  parent.  On 
a  closer  inspection  one  finds  that  the  stems  are 
v?ry  thin,  and  about  3  feet  in  length;  the  flowers 
are  set  far  apart  upon  the  stem,  are  few  in 
number,  and  open  only  three  or  four  at  the  same 
lime.  The  blooms  are  placed  one  above  the 
other,  instead  of  forming  two  rows,  as  in  gan- 
davensis. The  petals  are  of  very  unequal  size 
and  shape,  the  three  inferior  ones  being  much 
shorter  than  the  upper  and  much  reflexed.  The 
two  laterals  are  rather  large,  spreading  sideways, 
something  libs  the  wings  of  a  bird,  after  the 
manner  of  the  pure  nanceianus.  The  upper  petal 
is  very  large,  and  bent  forward  so  as  more  or  less 
to  hide  the  throat.  In  the  various  colours,  the 
yellow  can  always  be  detected   and  gives,  when 


upper  petal,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  gives  to  the 
flowers  a  certain  air  of  distinction,  and  prevents 
them  from  looking  so  flat,  as  other  Gladioli. 

Of  course,  if  we  compare  these  slender  flower- 
scapes  to  those  of  the  huge  gandavensis  and 
nanceianus  hybrids,  we  may  consider  theso 
latter  the  finer ;  especially  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  effect  they  will  produce  when 
planted  in  bads  or  borders. 

But  pick  out  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  slender 
scapes,  with  their  small,  brightly-coloured 
flowers,  and  put  them  in  an  artistic  vase,  either 
with  Asparagus  or  other  foliage ;  they  are  far 
superior  for  this  purpose  to  any  of  their  allies. 
This  point  is  of  especial  value  as  regards  the 
English  market,  where  flowers  are  so  extensively 
purchased    for    indoor    decoration.     Hera    they 
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look  better  and  last  much  longer  when  cut  than 
in  France,  on  account  of  the  more  equable  tem- 
perature and  more  abundant  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. Gladioli  are  specially  lasting  flowers,  as 
the  bulbs  open  freely  in  water,  and  keep  fresh 
sometimes  for  over  a  week. 

It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  up  to  the 
present  to  have  named  varieties,  as  in  the  other 
strains.  Using  chiefly  valuable  for  cutting  pur- 
poses, they  must  be  grown  in  large  numbers,  so 
as  to  have  a  plentiful  supply,  and  they  must  be 
eold  at  reasonable  prices.  All  that  has  been 
done  is  to  separate  some  of  them  into  two 
colours,  viz.,  yellow  and  orange.  With  regard 
to  the  cultivation  of  hybrid  Gladiolus  primu- 
linns.  it  is  the  same  as  for  other  strains. 
They  are  perhaps  somewhat  hardier,  more 
robust,  and  more  free  from  disease,  being 
newly  bred  from  a  wild  species.  Indeed, 
so  hardy  are  they  that  they  can  withstand  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground  if  covered  with 
manure  or  other  protecting  material.  Bulbs 
will  flower  the  same  year  they  are  planted 
if  large  enough,  and  the  larger  they  are  the 
more  unfailingly  will  they  grow  in  the  spring. 
However  small  they  may  be,  they  will  flower  the 
same  year ;  but  the  older  and  larger  bulbs  flower 
much  sooner  than  the  small  ones,  and  the 
smallest  of  all  sometimes  only  at  the  end  of 
September.  Thus,  by  planting  bulbs  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  at  various  times,  one  can  easily 
obtain  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
October.  Being  smaller  in  all  their  parts,  they 
can  be  planted  much  closer  than  those  of  other 
strains ;  they  seem  to  be  especially  fond  of  mois- 
ture in  summer  time. 

The  propagation  of  hybrids  of  primulinus  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Gladiolus.  Bulbs 
will  reproduce  true  to  shape  and  colour  of  flower, 
but  seed  will  not ;  when  raised  from  seeds  they 
will  always  throw  out  plants  which  go  bark  to 
the  hybrid  parent,  and  which  must  be  rogued 
if  the  strain  is  to  be  kept  pure. 

Crosses  have  been  tried  with  many  other 
species  than  those  named  ;  G.  dracocephalus  and 
G.  Colvilei  were  successfully  used  at  Kew  as 
far  back  as  1906.  and  the  result  is  reported  in 
the  Kew  Bulletin  for  1911.  But,  as  far  as 
I  know,  these  crosses  did  not  give  such  good 
results  as  with  garden  hybrids. 

It  is  probable  that  hybrid  Gladiolus  primu- 
linus  will  be  largely  grown  in  England  when  it  be- 
comes better  known.  It  meets,  perhaps  more  than 
any  form  of  Gladiolus,  the  requirements  of  in- 
door decoration.  &'.  Mottet,  Verri'eres  le  Suisson, 
France. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


The    Flora   of    Lower   California.* 

Apart  from  a  small  collection  of  dried  plants 
made  by  R.  B.  Hinds,  of  H.M.S.  "Sulphur,"  at 
Cape  San  Lucas,  Magdalena  Bay,  in  1839,  and 
a  further  collection  by  Xantus,  in  1860,  from  the 
same  district,  almost  nothing  was  known  of  the 
botany  of  Lower  California  (and  its  outlying 
islands)  when  the  Botany  of  the  Biologin  Cen- 
tral:-Americana  wis  written,  1879-1888.  Conse- 
quently it  was  not  included,  although  politically 
and  geographically  belonging  to  Mexico.  Since 
then  it  has  been  more  or  le6s  thoroughly  explored, 
in  parts,  -with  highly  interesting  results,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  vegetation  is  now  fairly 
well  known,  and  the  literature  considerable. 
Among  the  contributors,  all  of  whom  are  Ameri- 
cans, are  Brandegee,  Goldman,  Greene,  Mills- 
paugh,  Orcutt,  Palmer,  Rose,  Trelease,  Vasey, 
and  Watson.  Professor  T.  S.  Brandegee  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  vegetation  of  both 
Upper  and  Lower  California,  and  of  the  out'ying 
islands,  and  his  most  important  contributions  to 

*  Plant  Record*  of  an  Expedition  tit  L"wer  California 
By  E.  A.  (ioldman.  Contributions  from  the  United' State* 
NaUnnal  Herbarium.  XVI..  14.,  pp.  309-371,  plates  104-133 
and  a  sketch  map.     February,  1016. 


the  subject  have  appeared  in  Zo'i  and  the 
publications  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  main  result  of  his  investlgat'ons 
is  the  discovery  that  the  endemic  element  in  the 
outlying  islands  had  been  vastly  over-estimated. 
This  holds  good  for  the  Revillagigedo  Group,  dis- 
tant about  250  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  mainland.  There  the  endemic  element  is  re- 
stricted to  a  few  species  of  American  genera.. 

The  expedition,  to  which  Mr.  Goldman  was 
attached  traversed  Lower  California  from  end 
to  end,  through  ten  degrees  of  latitude;  the 
journey  occupying  ten  months.  Lack  of  tome 
and  transport  difficulties  limited  the  collection, 
(to  the  more  important  and  conspicuous  species, 
mainly  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  plates  repre- 
sent a  selection  of  ouirious  and  novel  forms, 
mostly  in  landscape.  These  are  supplemented 
by  more  or  less  copious  notes  on  habit,  situation, 
soil,  climate,  etc.  Among  the  more  interesting 
are  the  Pines  and  the  Palms.  Thus  Etythea 
Brandegeei    often   grows  in     assocdation.      with 


Fig.  95. — campanula  celsii  showing  dense 

habit  of  flowering. 

(See  page  218.) 

Populus  monticola.  This  Palm  sometimes 
reaches  a  height  of  120  feet,  though  the  smooth 
trunks  are  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
bend  to  the  winds.  Glaucothea  (Erythea) 
armata  is  shown  growing  in  a  very  rough,  stony 
country  with  other  xerophilous  plants. 

Various  species  of  Nolina,  Yucca,  and  Agave 
are  seen  in  their  homes.  Dudleya  Anthonyi  is 
a  remarkable  member  of  the  Crassulaceae,  in- 
habiting rocks  on  the  seashore.  Lysiloma  Can- 
dida, allied  to  Mimosa.,  is  economically  one 
of  the  most  important  trees  of  the  Peninsula, 
the  bark  being  valuable  for  tanning.  Some  sin- 
gular species  of  Jatropha,  Pedilanthus,  Pachy- 
cormus,  Fouquiera,  Idria,  and  numerous  Cacta- 
ceae  (10  plates)  give  some  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  dry  dis- 
tricts. Burragea  and  Xylonagra  are  showy 
shrubby  genera  of  the  Evening  Primrose  family. 
The  fruit  of  the  former  is  buried  in  the  tissues  of 
the   flowering  branches.      IT.    B.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to    W.  R.    Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Evergreen    Calanthes.— These  are  not  sr> 

conspicuous  as  the  flowers  of  the  deciduous 
group,  but  nevertheless  the  section  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  It  contains  the  first  hybrid  Orchid  to 
produce  a  flower,  viz.,  C.  Dominyi,  and  also 
C.  veratrifolia,  C.  japonica,  and  C  Masuca. 
They  will  thrive  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature, and,  being  evergreen,  are  not 
subjected  to  any  drying  off.  The  re-potting 
is  carried  out  when  growth  begins,  and 
a  similar  compost  as  advised  for  C.  Veitchii 
may  be  employed.  The  atmosphere  ought  not 
to  be  overcharged  with  moisture,  or  the  leaves 
will  be  disfigured  with  black  spot  disease.  The 
foliage  should  be  sponged  over  occasionally  to 
keep  insect  pests  in  check. 

PHAius.-Many  species  and  hybrids  of 
Phaius  develop  their  flower-scapes  from  March 
onwaTds.  When  the  plants  liave  finished  bloom- 
ing they  may  be  re-potted.  The  different  sorts 
of  Phaius  are  valuable  plants  for  decorative 
purposes,  seeing  that  they  may  be  employed  in 
dwelling-rooms  without  harming  them.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  certain  of  the  Oak- 
wood  hybrids,  such  as  P.  dive,  P.  Norman,  P. 
Cooksonii,  and  many  of  the  secondary  hybrids. 
A  suitable  compost  is  formed  with  good,  turfy 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  with  a  moderate 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  Fill  the  pots  one- 
fourth  their  depth  with  broken  crocks  for  drain- 
age, and  over  the  crocks  place  a  thin  layer  of 
fibrous  loam.  The  plants  are  strong-rooting 
subjects,  and  need  a  generous  treatment  and 
ample  pot  room.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the 
roots,  and  allow  space  on  the  surface  for  a  layer 
of  Sphagnum-moss,  which,  although  not  essen- 
tial, gives  the  plants  a  smart  appearance. 
Water  the  roots  sparingly  at  first,  but  when 
they  are  established  they  need  liberal  supplies 
of  moisture.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  warm,  moist 
house ;  occasionally  one  me?ts  with  fine  speci- 
mens that  have  been  cultivated  in  plant  stoves. 
It  is  necessary  to  shade  the  foliage  from  strong 
sunlight :  indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  shading 
is  needed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Insect  pests  must  be  watched  for,  and  especi- 
ally thrips  and  scale.  Scale  is  destroyed  by 
sponging  with  an  insecticide ;  thrips  by  fumi- 
gating. 

Propasation.— Stocks  of  choice  plants  can  be 
increased  by  placing  the  old  back  pseudo-bulbs 
in  pots  filled  with  Sphagnum-moss ;  or  they  may 
be  arranged  in  the  propagating  case,  where  they 
will  form  growing  points.  Directly  these  com- 
meno3  to  root  they  may  be  re-potted,  and  grown 
in  a  warm,  moist  house.  Seedlings  will  also 
need  attention.  Those  that  are  large  enough 
may  he  placed  singly  in  small  pots ;  but  the 
smaller  plants  should  be  arranged  in  store  pots 
or  pans,  as  advised  for  other  seedlings  in  a  pre- 
vious calendar.  The  compost  is  made  of 
O.-nmnda-fibre,  or  peat,  and  Sphagnum-moss  in 
equal  parts. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Transplanting   Onions. -Onions    raised    in 

January  should  be  transplanted  out-of-doors  at 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  in  deeply-culti- 
vated soil.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots  they  may, 
if  considered  desirable,  be  set  with  the  ball  of 
soil  intact.  Those  grown  in  boxes  may  be 
shaken  free  of  soil  and  planted  with  the  roots 
fully  extended.  The  retention  of  the  ball  of 
soil  is  not  so  important  a  matter  as  pre- 
serving the  roots  from  injury.  With  a 
little  skill  the  whole  of  the  plants  may 
be  turned  bodily  out  of  the  box  without 
injuring  them.  If  this  is  done  the  roots 
may  be  disentangled  easily,  whereas  lifting  with 
a  trowel  may  sever  many  of  the  roots.     Make 
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the  soil  firm  about  the  plants  to  cause  them  to 
grow  perfectly  upright.  Fifteen  inches  in  each 
direction  between  the  plants  is  not  an  excessive 
distance  to  plant,  with  wider  spaces  at  inter- 
vals to  serve  as  alleys.  Large  pots  or  drain- 
pipes sunk  at  intervals  in  the  bed  will  permit 
of  underground  watering  in  summer.  This 
method  will  not  only  economise  labour,  but  pre- 
vent loss  of  moisture  through  evaporation,  which 
always  follows  surface  watering. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera.— Salsafy  may  be 
sown  now.  The  plant  grows  best  in  sandy  soil, 
in  a  cool  situation.  This  crop  may  be  grown  in 
ground  that  is  partially  shaded,  where  most 
other  vegetables  would  not  be  a  success ;  more- 
over, in  such  a  situation  there  is  le6s  risk 
of  the  plants  bolting.  On  light  soils  sow  in 
drills  made  1  foot  apart,  and  thin  the  seedlings 
subsequently  to  1  foot  apart  in  the  row.  In 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  heavy  clay  bore  taper- 
ing holes  with  a  crowbar  15  inches  deep  and  li 
inch  wide  at  the  top.  The  holes  should  be  1 
foot  apart.  Fill  them  with  sandy  soil,  and  sow 
several  seeds  1  inch  deep  in  each  station.  Scor- 
zonera should  not  be  sown  until  May  or  the 
plants  will  run  to  seed. 

Parsley.— Make  a  successional  sowing  in 
drills  14  inches  apart.  Either  thin  the  seed- 
lings to  9  inches  apart,  or  transplant  them  in 
a  prepared  bed.  Choose  rich,  well-tilled 
ground,  in  an  open  situation.  The  earliest 
plants  should  ba  transplanted  out-of-doors  after 
they  halve  been  hardened  suitably.  Allow  a 
space  of  14  inches  between  the  rows  and  12 
inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    William  F.    Rowles.  Gardener  to  Major  Hoare, 
Ellisfield   Manor,   Basingstoke.  Hampshire. 

Cytisus     in     the     Rock     Garden.-  Cytisus 

praecox  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  flowers.  This 
beautiful  flowering  shrub  is  one  of  the  showiest 
subjects  in  the  rock-garden  at  this  season.  It 
shows  to  best  advantage  planted  in  groups  of 
five  or  more  in  a  drift  rather  than  in  clumps. 
Sfoung  plants,  before  they  grow  so  thick  as  to  form 
a,  mass,  should  be  carpeted  with  purple  Aubrie- 
tias:  even  the  common  purple  Aubrietia  raised 
from  seeds  give  a  pleasing  appearance,  but  not 
so  fine  as  the  varieties  Dr.  Mules  or  Lavender. 
As  the  bushes  grow  and  meet  they  may  be  in- 
formally margined  with  these  lovely  flowers.  As 
a  change  from  Aubrietia  the  pale  blue  Phlox 
subulata  may  be  chosen.  Cytisus  kewensis  fol- 
lows C.  praecox  in  flower,  the  plants  here  being 
usually  in  bloom  in  the  first  week  in  May.  This 
Broom  may  be  associated  with  Viola  gracilis,  V. 
cornuta  purpurea,  or  even  Iris  pumila.  C. 
kewensis  is  more  prostrate  in  habit  than  C. 
praecox.  At  about  the  same  time  as  C.  kewensis 
flowers  the  brighter  and  rather  more  prostrate 
0.  Ardoinii.  This  plant  shows  up  well  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  rockery.  I  like  to  associate 
it  with  Armeria  Laucheana.  though  some  object 
to  this  colour  association.  C.  purpureus  incar- 
natus  is  another  beautiful  Cytisus  which  may 
find  a  pla^e  in  the  rock-garden.  This  shrub  com- 
mences to  flower  about  the  middle  of  May.  whilst 
the  white  C.  leucanthus  (schipkaensis)  flowers 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Those  who  adopt  the 
intensive  system  of  spring  bedding  should  grow 
a  few  plants  of  Cytisus  praecox  in  pots,  and 
plunge  them  among  Mvosotis  as  dot  plants,  or 
among  any  other  suitable  spring  flowers. 

East  Lothian  Stocks.— Plants  raised  from 
seeds  sown  early  this  year  and  pricked  off  in 
boxes  should  be  transplanted  well  apart  on  a 
bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a  frame.  They  will  provide 
fairly  large  plants  for  setting  out  in  late  May 
nr  early  June,  to  follow  the  spring  bedding.  A 
few  days  before  planting  sever  the  soil  between 
the  plants  with  a  turf  knife  to  permit  of  lifting 
the  roots  readily.  Prick  them  off  from  the  seed 
box  when  very  small  into  another  box.  and,  as 
soon  as  thev  begin  to  crowd  each  other,  pot 
them  into  3-inch,  and  later  into  5-inch,  pots. 
Specimens  grown  in  this  way  attain  to  a  width 
of  18  inches,  the  central  spike  bears  a  foot  of 
flowers,  whilst  the  side  growths,  which  develop 
after  the  main  truss,  give  as  many  as  fifty  spikes 
of  bloom   and  bud  at  one  time. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   E.    Harriss,    Gardener  to  Lady   Wantage,    Lockinge 
House,  Wantage,  Berkshire. 

Gloxinia. —Gloxinia  seedlings  which  were 
raised  in  February  must  be  kept  growing 
steadily  in  a  fairly  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere. Transfer  them  when  large  enough  into 
3-inch  pots, 'using  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  sand.  Later  on  they  will  require  another 
shift  into  5£  inch  pots,  in  which  they  will 
flower.  The  earliest  of  the  old  plants  will  soon 
be  showing  their  flowers,  and  as  roots  will  now 
be  plentiful,  a  little  stimulant  may  be  afforded. 
As  the  flowers  develop,  a  cooler  atmosphere  will 
be  conducive  to   a  longer-flowering  season. 

Gloriosa.— A  few  plants  of  this  useful  stove 
plant  trained  thinly  over  the  roof  in  a  warm 
house  will  provide  plenty  of  flowers  all  through 
the  summer.  When  in  active  growth  the  roots 
require  an  abundance  of  water,  supplemented  oc- 
casionally by  a  stimulant  of  some  kind.  In 
addition  to  It.  superba  there  are  richer  coloured 
varieties,  such  as  G.  Rothschildiana  and  others. 

Rhododendron  indicum  (Azalea  indica).— 
Remove  the  dead  blooms  when  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering,  and  re-pot  plants  that  re- 
quire this  attention.  They  may  then  be  placed 
in  a  warm,  moist  house  to  complete  their  growth. 
Indian  Azaleas  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of 
red  spider.  As  a  precaution  against  this  pest 
place  the  plants  on  their  sides  and  vigorously 
syringe  the  leaves  and  stems  with  an  insecticide. 

Freesia.  —  By  careful  treatment  the  old 
bulbs,  which  have  just  finished  flowering,  may 
be  retained  and  flowered  another  season.  Stand 
the  pots  on  a  sh3lf  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a 
cool  house,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
stimulants.  When  the  bulbs  are  matured  place 
the  pots  closely  together  in  a  cold  frame  ami 
gradually  dry  the  plants  off.  A  large  percent 
of  theseold  bulbs  will  flower  again  next  year 

Tuberous- rooted  Begonias.- Seed  ling 
Begonias  should  be  transferred  to  box  s  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Let 
the  boxes  be  well  drained.  The  young  plants 
may  be  subsequently  potted  into  5-inch  pots,  in 
which  thev  will  flower. 


but  air  must  be  admitted  if  the  temperature 
reaches  85°  or  90°.  In  planting  cut-back  vines, 
disentangle  the  roots  and  spread  them  in  every 
direction,  covering  them  with  3  or  4  inches  of 
soil,  and  watering  as  advised  above.  The 
distance  at  which  to  plant  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  determined  by  the  grower,  taking  into 
consideration  the  length  of  the  rafter  and  the 
mode  of  training  to  be  adopted ;  they  should  not 
be  closer  than  4  or  5  feet.  Planting  super- 
numeraries to  fruit  a  year  after  planting  should 
not  be  practised  in  the  same  border,  for  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  allow  these  vines  to  re- 
main longer  than  one  yeair. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ndnburnholmb, 
Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Strawberries.— As  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
picked,  remove  the  plants  to  a  cool  pit  or  other 
place  of  shelter.  If  this  be  done,  and  attention 
given  to  watering  until  such  time  as  the  plants 
get  hardened  off,  they  may  be  planted  out  with 
good  results.  Attend  to  the  thinning  of  fruits 
on  succession  plants  as  they  advance.  Support 
the  fruits  to  prevent  injury,  and  keep  them 
clear  of  manure  water.  It  will  be  necessary 
now,  during  bright  sunshine  and  drying  winds, 
to  examine  the  plant3  morning  and  afternoon  to 
see  if   they   require  water. 

Planting  Vines.— May  is  the  best  month 
for  propagating  vines  from  eyes,  as  the  condi- 
tions afterwards  are  genial  for  growth  and  the 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Home-raised  vines 
should  not  be  grown  in  very  small  pots,  as  the 
roots  soon  become  coiled.  Those  7  or  8  inches 
in  diameter  are  the  most  suitable.  Another 
method  is  to  insert  the  eyes  in  squares  of  turf 
and  root  them  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  Whichever 
system  is  adopted^  correct  temperature  of  the 
new  border  at  the  time  of  planting  is  the  great 
s?cret  of  success.  The  border  should  be  made  in 
advance  of  planting,  using  fresh  turf  placed 
gras6-side  downwards,  bone-meal,  a  little 
Thomson's  vine  manure,  lime-rubble,  and  burnt 
garden  refuse.  The  border  need  not  be  more 
than  3  feet  in  width  at  first.  If  the  soil  does 
not  become  warm  by  fermentation,  the  sun  will 
soon  warm  it  sufficiently,  and,  with  a  lining  of 
Oak  leaves,  the  most  delicate  vines  will  mako 
rapid  progress.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  l'o 
not  plant  the  roots  too  deeply  ;  place  a  quantity 
of  warm  soil  about  them,  and  settle  this  by 
watering  with  warm  water.  A  slight  shade  may 
be  afforded  for  a  day  or  two.  Keep  the  vinery 
close  until  the  roots  have  grown  in  the  new  soil. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.    G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcotb, 
Eastwell   Park,   Kent. 
\ 

Black  Currants. -Of  late  years  the  Black 
Currant  gall-mite,  or  Big  Bud,  has  made  the 
cultivation  of  Black  Currants  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty,  no  variety,  so  far,  having  been 
found  immune.  Strong  varieties,  such  as  the 
Boskoop  Giant,  seem  to  hold  out  longer  than 
some,  but  sooner  or  later  all  become  infested. 
In  the  plantations  in  some  localities,  this  pest 
has  become  so  bad  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
fruit  nas  been  almost  abandoned  ;  but  where  it 
has  only  just  appeared,  for  the  next  six 
weeks  this  pest  should  be  combated  by  every 
possible  means.  A  continual  watch  must  be 
kept  for  its  appearance  on  hitherto  uninfected 
bushes  ;  if  left  unchecked,  it  will  quickly  spread 
through  the  whole  plantation.  Where  the  in- 
fested trees  are  old  and  making  weak  growth,  it 
is  advisable  to  grub  them  up  entirely,  and  start 
with  fresh  bushes,  as  far  from  the  old  plantation 
as  possible.  The  discarded  bushes  should  be  at 
once  burnt,  as.  it  left,  they  will  infect  any  other 
Black  Currants  in  the  vicinity.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  the  bushes  are  comparatively  young  and 
healthy,  though  suffering  from  a  bad  attack,  they 
should  be  cut  down  almost  to  the  ground  level. 
The  surface  soil  should  then  be  removed,  and 
new  soil  substituted  as  a  top-dressing.  The  old 
stools  will  quickly  break  into  growth,  anil 
develop  plenty  of  strong  shoots:  it  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  watch  these  and  pick  off  any 
big  buds  that  develop  on  the  young  shoots. 
There  must  be  constant  vigilance  in  this  respect ; 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  measures  for 
combating  or  preventing  this  disease  are  carried 
i 'in  in  a  half-hearted  manner  that  the  pest  has 
-piead  all  over  the  country.  Pick  off  the  big 
buds  by  hand  and  follow  with  a  course  of  reme- 
dial treatment.  The  repeated  use  of  a  mixture  of 
soft  soap  and  quassia  extract  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  well-known  market  growers,  and  it 
must  be  carried  out  in  a  thorough  and  pains- 
taking manner.  The  trees  should  be  sprayed  with 
the  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of 
soft  soap  to  four  ounces  of  quassia  extract,  and  a 
gallon  of  rain  or  softened  water.  Lime  and  sul- 
phur dusted  liberally  over  the  bushes,  and  on  the 
ground  around  them  may  be  adopted  as  an  alter- 
native, and  in  the  present  days  of  scarcity  of 
labour  it  may  be  found  to  take  less  time  than 
to  apply  the  liquid  specific.  But  whatever  means 
are  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  it  must  be  per- 
severed with  throughout  the  next  six  weeks. 

Fruit  Prospects.- The  past  winter  has 
been  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects.  After 
a  cold  and  frosty  November,  the  next  three 
months  were  extremely  mild,  and  as  early  as 
February  fruit-trees  were  making  rapid  progress. 
Early  in  March  a  change  to  very  wintry  con- 
ditions checked  all  growth,  and  for  six  weeks 
little  progress  was  noted.  Most  of  the  trees  are, 
however,  now  coming  into  bloom.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  blooming  well,  but  Apricots  poorly. 
Plums  and  Cherries,  both  on  walls  and  in  the 
open,  are  flowering  excellently,  and  Apples  pro- 
mise a  good  show.  Except  for  certain  varieties 
Pears  look  much  under  the  average,  many  trees 
showing  no  bloom  at  all.  Small  bush  fruits  look 
promising^  In  cold  and  exiposed  situations,  and 
in  low-lying  gardens,  where  there  is  greater 
danger  of  spring  frosts,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  protect  the  blossoms  of  choice  fruit- 
trees.  Strawberry  plants  are  now  starting  into 
growth.  The  crowns  look  plump  and  healthy, 
and  should  flower  well. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVEETI3EMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  "Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.    WC. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News- — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  24— 

Easter  Monday  (Bank  Holiday).     B.G.A.   Annual  Con- 
ference (London). 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland  Show  (2  days). 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  27— 

Midland  Daffodil  Soc.  Show,  Birmingham  (2  days). 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for     the     ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,  48.2°. 
Actual  Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Wednesday,  April  19 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  8.7°;  temp.  49.0°.  Weather- 
Cloudy. 


8ALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Lilies,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Roses 
and  Fruit  Trees,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  Rooms, 
at  67  and  68,  Oheapuide,  E.G.,  at  12. 

FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs  and 
Roses,  at  Protheroe   and   Morris's  Rooms,  at  12. 


The  tercentenary  of  the 

Shakespeare's       deatn         of         England's 

Garden.  greatest  genius   falls  on 

Easter  Sunday,  in  a  year 
when  his  countrymen  need,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  year  since  Shakespeare's 
death,  the  sustenance  and  stimulus  of  his 
great-hearted  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try. Of  these  high  themes,  however,  there 
is  no  need  for  us  to  speak ;  but  we  may 
join  in  the  eulogious  band  with  "  the  tri- 
bute of  a  flower  that  fades  away  "  by  re- 
calling the  ardour  with  which  Shakespeare 
loved  plants  and  gardens.  It  is,  we  think, 
no  accident  that  among  the  parts  which  he 
is  credited  with  having  played  is  that  of 
the  old  gardener,  Adam,  model  of  fidelitv 
and  sobriety. 
"  From  seventeen   years    till    now    almost 

fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen    years    many    their    fortunes 

seek  ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week." 

Whether  whilst  still  a  comparatively 
young  man,  after  he  fulfilled  that  wonder- 
ful resolution,  "  I'll  break  my  staff,  and 
deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I'll 
drown  my  book,"  Shakespeare  spent  his 
later  days  in  the  gentle  practice  of  garden- 
ing, wo  know  not.  But  inasmuch  as  that 
pursuit    has    been    the    solace    of    many 


of  the  world's  greatest  men,  we  may 
be  sure  that  Shakespeare's  indubitable 
love  of  plants  and  gardens  found 
practical  expression  in  the  country 
home  of  his  retirement.  Of  the 
genuineness  of  Shakespeare's  love  of 
flowers  and  gardens  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute. Unlike  Bacon,  who,  to  adapt  Har- 
vey's epigram  upon  him,  "wrote  upon 
gardens  like  a  Lord  Chancellor,"  Shakes- 
peare loved  the  garden  as  an  English  cot- 
tager loves  it,  and  his  happiest  speech  when 
he  speaks  of  gardens  is  that  of  a  peasant 
to  whom  has  come  the  inspired  power  to 
express  that  love  in  words.  Yet  Shakes- 
peare, though  he  loved  to  speak  of  common 
things,  and  to  show  the  shrewd  observa- 
tion of  the  working  gardener,  could  when 
he  chose  describe  majestically  the  royal 
garden,  "  the  garden  circummured  with 
brick,  whose  western  side  is  with  a  vine- 
yard back'd."  But  his  mind  was  stored 
with  images  of  wild  plants  and  semi-wild 
gardens,  and  from  that  inexhaustible 
treasure  with  the  liberal  nonchalance  of 
genius  he  recalls  the  "  bank  of  Violets 
stealing  and  giving  odour";  . 

"  The  pleached  bower, 

Where  Honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 

Forbid  the  sun  to  enter  "  ; 

and  the  "Woodbine  coverture"  wherein 
Ursula  angles  for  Beatrice  hid.  None  but 
a  peasant  could  have  had  such  an  eye  for 
everything  pertaining  to  the  garden  and 
its  cultivation.  Witness  the  shrewd  com- 
ment :  — 
"  The   Strawberry  grows   underneath  the 

Nettle, 
And   wholesome  berries  thrive   and    ripen 

best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality." 

Who  shall  say  that  the  nuisance  of  self- 
sterility  of  fruit  trees  was  not  a  common- 
place of  country  knowledge  in  Shakes- 
peare's day  !  He  knew  "  the  weeded  gar- 
den that  grows  to  seed,"  and  the 
"dangling  Apricocks  "  that  someone  had 
forgot  to  nail  to  the  wall,  and  the  shallow 
rooted  weeds,  "  suffer  them  now,  and 
they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden."  He  knew, 
also,  the  whole  art  of  pruning,  "  that 
bearing  boughs  may  live,"  and  grafting. 

"  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race." 

He   had    seen    in  old,   neglected,   Midland 
gardens  the  Ivy  strangling  trees — 
"  The  Ivy  which  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't." 

And  he  forestalled  us  all  on  the  subject  of 
the  winter  rest  and  spring  awakening  of 
plants  by  his  lines  of  immortal  rhetoric:  — 

"  This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts 

forth 
The    tender    leaves    of    hope :    to-morrow 

blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 

him ; 
The  third  day    comes    a   frost,    a    killing 

frost, 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full 

surely 


His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do." 

Out  of  his  bountiful,  all-embracing 
knowledge  Shakespeare  has  left  ua  many 
curious  problems  which  we  shall  never 
solve.  Who  shall  say  what  Harlocks  are, 
and  who  what  plant  is  meant  by  "  spear 
grass  "  ?  What  are  the  weeds  of  King  Lear 
and  the  plants  which  made  the  chaplet 
which  Ophelia  wove  before  she  met  her 
death  where  "  a  willow  grows  aslant 
the  brook"?  We  know  "mazes,  forth- 
rights  and  meanders,"  through  which  the 
"  Tempest's  "  delightful,  shipwrecked 
crew  wended  their  way  in  the  "enchanted 
isle"  of  the  "still-vexed  Bermoothes," 
but  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  toothed 
Briers  less  than  of  the  nurture  of  Caliban, 
and  what  had  Iris  in  her  bright  eye  when 
she  spoke  of  "  pioned  and  trimmed"? 
Some  fanciful  fellow  thinks  of  Marigold, 
but  in  these  days,  when  pioneers  are  dig- 
ging manfully  in  Flanders,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  that  fairy  spirit  spoke  of  the 
results  of  spade  labour. 

Albeit,  there  are  other  texts  which  have 
it: 

"Thy  banks  with  Peonied    and    Lilied 
brims." 

The  foreigner,  and  particularly  .the 
egregious  German,  is  fond  of  telling  us  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  English  because  we 
as  a  race  are  so  inarticulate,  and  cannot 
tell  of  the  love  of  Nature  that  is  in  us ; 
but  we  prefer  to  think  that  for  once  the 
feelings  of  the  English  peasant  become 
articulate  in  a  prophetic  swan-song  and 
found  voice  in  Shakespeare.  "  Others 
abide  our  question,  thou  art  free."  It  was 
no  mere  poet,  but  the  spirit  of  all  simple 
rustic,  unsophisticated  lovers  of  the  coun- 
try, who  spoke  with  the  voice  of  Oberon : 
"  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  Thyme 

blows, 
Where    Oxlips    and    the    nodding    Violet 

grows, 
Quite     over-canopied    with     lush     Wood- 
bine." 

The  curious  may  find  in  the  books,  and 
particularly   in   Canon  Ellacombe's   Plant 
Lore  and  Garden   Craft    of    Shakespeare, 
the  innumerable  evidences  of  Shakespeare'? 
love  and  knowledge  of   gardens;    but  the 
best  tribute  they  can  pay  is  to  take  down 
more  often   than  heretofore  those  volumes 
of  pure  magic,  and  find  solace  and  delight 
in  the  matchless  imagery  of  their  pages. 
.      .      .      "  trees 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing. 
To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  spring;  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring." 


Red  Cross  Sale  of  Plants,  Fruits,  Cut 
Flowers,  Bouquets,  Horticultural  Books 
and  Paintings.— Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  others  are  appealed  to  for 
plants  and  bulbs,  including  Orchids,  horticultural 
books,  paintings,  photographs,  and  Japanese 
prints,  cut  flowers,  and  bouquete,  to  be  sold  by 
auction  on  June  28  and  29,  to  help  the  funds  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society.  Offers  should  reach  the 
R.H.S.  Secretary,  Vincent  Square,  on  or  before 
May  27,  in  order  that  they  may  be  duly  entered 
in  the  catalogue,  and  the  objects  themselves  must 
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reach  Vincent  Square  early  in  the  day  on  Tues- 
day, June  27.  Cut  flowers  will  only  be  sold  on  the 
Thursday,  and  must  be  brought  on  the  same 
morning  before  10  a.m.  Plants  growing  in  the 
ground  will,  of  course,  not  be  brought  at  all,  but 
the  donors  of  such  will  undertake  to  lift  them  at 
the  proper  season  and  pack  them  and  despatch 
them  to  the  purchaser,  who  will  himself  defray 
the  carriage.  Donors  are  particularly  requested 
to  give  beforehand  a  short  account  of  the  plants 
they  are  going  to  send  (especially  if  of  any  marked 
interest),  for  publication  in  the  catalogue.  Paint- 
ings of  plants  not  in  flower  will,  when  available, 
be  exhibited  by  the  auctioneer.  Donors  are  re- 
quested to  lend  such  paintings,  which  will  be 
returned  if  the  name  and  address  of  the  lender 
is  written  on  the  back  of  them.  The  committee 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  refuse  any- 
thing which  for  any  reason  they  consider  unsuit- 
able. Donors  should  understand  the  importance 
of  only  sending  things  of  some  real  value. 
Messrs.  Protherok  and  Morris  have  most  kindly 
offered  their  services  as  auctioneers.  Lots  pur- 
chased may,  if  the  purchaser  wish  it,  be  returned 
to  the  auctioneer  to  be  put  up  again.  The  entry 
list  will  close  on  May  27,  in  order  that  a  full 
catalogue  may  be  drawn  up  and  printed  for  cir- 
culation on  or  about  June  17.  As  the  catalogue 
will,  in  itself,  be  an  interesting  and  valuable 
souvenir  of  a  unique  occasion,  it  is  suggested  that 
all  Fellows  and  others  interested  in  the  object 
of  the  sale  should  secure  one  or  more  copies  of 
the  catalogue,  whether  th?y  are  able  to  attend  the 
sale  or  not.  Any  unable  to  attend  may  send 
orders  to  bid  for  them  to  the  auctioneers.  The 
catalogues  may  be  obtained  from  Vincent  Square, 
or  from  the  auctioneers,  at  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
at  a  price  of  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  It  will  also  be 
on  sale  at  the  door.  Each  catalogue  will  admit 
one  person  to  the  sale.  Admission  by  catalogue 
only.  Profits  arising  from  the  catalogue  will  be 
added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Red  Cross  Sale  of  Orchids.— On  Friday. 
April  14,  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris 
conducted,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Bkown,  a  sole  of  hybrids  and  other 
rare  Orchids.  One-half  the  net  proceeds 
is  to  be  handed  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund,  and, 
although  the  exact  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
it  is  expected  that  a  substantial  sum  will  go  to 
the  fund.  The  sales  included  some  remarkably 
healthy  seedlings  of  new  and  rare  C'attleyas  and 
Laelio-Cattleyas.  The  prices  realised  were  up  to 
expectations.  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  chairman 
of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  bought  a  few  of  the  rarer  plants, 
paying  42  guineas  for  a  small  Cattleya  Mendelii 
Stuart  'Low,  and  20  guineas  for  Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya  Excelsior. 

Mr.  Brian  Wynne.- We  greatly  regret  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  the  well-known 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund, 
has  suffered  a  sad  bereavement  in  the  death  of 
his  wife,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  inst.,  at 
Feltham. 

The  Red  Currant.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  °. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard  will  communicate  a  paper 
on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Garden  Red  Currant." 

Rhododendron  sulphureum.— Under  this 
name  there  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf-growing 
Rhododendron  flowering  in  the  gTeenhouse  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  caucasicum  and 
a  white-flowered  R.  arboreum  raised  in  the 
Comely  Bank  Nurseries  at  Edinburgh  about 
1894.  Whilst  it  flowers  outside  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  April,  it' may  readily  be  forced  into 
flower  under  glass  during  March  or  earlier. 
Dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  the  delicate  sulphur 
or  pale-yellow  flowers  are  particularly  pleasing, 
this  being  a  rare  shade  of  colour  among  the 
hardy  evergreen  Rhododendrons.  Another  and 
possibly  better  name  is  Cunningham's  Sulphur, 
especially  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species,  named  R.  sulfureum,  from  China  by  Mr. 
G.  Forrest. 


"Botan  cal  Magazin  E."— The  following 
plants  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
issue  for  April  : — 

Sophrolaelia  Psyche,  tab.  8,654. — This  hybrid 
was  raised  from  Laelia  cinnabarina  and  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  and  is  interesting  because  it 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  Laelia  as  to 
be  easily  mistaken  for  a  dwarf  species  of  that 
genus.  Only  in  the  somewhat  modified  structure 
and  colour  of  the  flow3rs  is  the  influence  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  apparent.  The  petals 
and  sepals  are  orange-yellow. 

Clematis  Pavoliniana,  tab.  8,655. — A  native 
of  Central  China,  and  closely  allied  to  C. 
Meyeniana.  The  specimen  figured  in  Bot.  Mag. 
was  raised  at  Kew  from  seeds  sent  from 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  1908,  being  some  of 
those  collected   by    Mr.    E.    H.    Wilson    in  the 


Lupesus  Chamissonis,  tab.  8,657.  —  This 
shrubby  plant  has  been  confused  with  L.  argen- 
teus,  the  Kew  specimen  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  Bot.  Mag.  plate  having  been 
purchased  under  that  name.  Its  nearest  ally  is 
L.  albif rons.  The  plant  forms  a  small  shrub  ; 
the  leaves  are  bluish-grey  and  the  flowers  bluish- 
lilac,  with  a  large,  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  standard. 

Alnxts  cordata,  tab.  8,658.— This  Italian  Alder 
was  described  and  illustrated  in  Gard.  Chron., 
March  3,  1883,  under  the  name  of  A.  cordifolia. 
It  is  an  old  garden  plant  in  this  country,  its 
introduction  dating  back  to  1820.  Many  large 
specimens  exist  in  Great  Britain,  the  finest  is  at 
Tottenham  House,  Savernake,  Wiltshire, 
although  the  Kew  specimen  is  slightly  taller. 
Alnus   cordata    is     recommended  as    an     orna- 


FlG.    96. — ROSE   MRS.    BRYCE   ALLAN. 
(Awarded  a  Gold   Medal  by  the  National  Boee  Society.   See  p.   226 ) 


neighbourhood  of  Ichang.  The  plant  is  ever- 
green, and  is  expected  to  prove  hardy  in  this 
country.  The  sepals  are  white  on  the  upper 
and  green  with  a  white  margin  on  the  lower 
surface.  *"* 

Euonymtjs  Bxtngeanxts,  tab.  8,656. — The  long 
leaf  stalks  are  a  distinguishing  character  of  this 
species  of  Spindle  tree,  which  is  found  in  Man- 
churia and  Northern  China.  As  in  the  well- 
known  E.  europaeus,  the  aril  is  very  ornamental, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  tree  has  not  fruited  regu- 
larly in  this  country  so  far,  and  it  cannot  yet  be 
stated  whether  it  will  prove  so  useful  as  its 
European  congener.  Specimens  at  Kew  have 
.proved  hardy,  and  they  have  grown  well  in  loamy 
soil. 


mental  tree  for  growing  in  damp  places,  such  as 
the  margins  of  ponds  and  streams,  and  it  makes 
a  good  town  tree. 

Ladies'  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  Allies 
War  Relief  Fund. —  The  Ladies'  Executive 
Committee,  which  has  already  been  successful  in 
raising  a  sum  of  nearly  £2,000  for  the  relief  of 
horticulturists  in  allied  countries,  desires  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committees  of  local  horticul- 
tural societies  to  the  claims  which  this  fund  has 
on  the  support  of  horticulturists  in  thi6  country. 
The  organisation  of  the  fund  for  each  county 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  presidents,  and  it  is 
suggested  that,  as  has  been  done  already  in  not 
a  few  cases,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  flower  shows 
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and  exhibitions  might  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  this  fund.  Secretaries  of  horticultural  socie- 
ties who  are  willing  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Ladies'  Committee  are  asked  to  communicate  to 
the  secretary,  R.H.S.,  Vincent  Square,  who  will 
supply  them  with  all  particulars.  The  total 
subscriptions  to  the  R.H.S.  Allies  War  Relief 
Fund  amount  to  £7,000,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  present  summer  this  sum  may  be 
largely   augmented. 

PRESENTATION      TO      A      G  A  R  D  E  N  E  R.—  Mr. 

Geoiige  Johnson,  who  has  held  the  position  of 
head  gardener  to  Lord  Burnham,  at  Hall  Barn, 
Beaconsfield,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  is  now 
leaving  to  take  a  similar  position  at  Milton  Hall, 
Steventon,  Berks.  Whilst  at  Beaconsfield  Mr 
Johnson  occupied  the  post  of  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  the  local  special  constabulary,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  made  him  a  presentation  on  the 
13th  inst.   as  a  memento  or  his  work. 

Grey  Squirrels.  —  Several  enquiries  have 
recently  been  made  respecting  the  introduction 
of  the  grey  squirrels  into  one  or  two  public 
parks  and  private  estates.  This  is  probably  due 
to  seeing  them  at  Kew  and  Regent's  Park,  where 
the  little  grey  animals  attract  considerable  at- 
tention from  visitors.  While  some  points  may 
be  advanced  in  their  favour,  it  must  be  said 
that  they  do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage 
in  gardens  if  present  in  any  appreciable 
numbers.  Recently  at  Kew  they  cleared  in  a 
very  few  days  the  flowers  of  the  yellow  Crocus 
growing  under  the  Cedars  near  the  Japanese 
Gate.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly 
what  part  of  the  flower  attracts  them.  Pre- 
sumably the  anthers  or  honey  secreted  at  the 
base,  as  the  petals  are  nipped  off  and  left  on  the 
grass.  At  present  they  are  very  busy  upon  the 
buds  of  several  large  horse  Chestnut  trees,  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees  being  littered  with  the 
outer  scales.  Their  partiality  for  Pine  cones  and 
nuts  of  all  kinds  is  well  known.  Another  fancy- 
is  the  fruits  of  Crataegus  in  autumn.  One  of 
their  strangest  acts  is  to  apparently  sharpen  their 
teeth  on  the  lead  labels  attached  to  the  tr?es, 
some  of  which  they  disfigure.  It  is  interesting, 
though  in  some  respects  regrettable,  to  note 
that  where  tte  North  American  grey  squirrel  is 
introduced  the  brown  English  squirrel  soon  dis- 
appears. 

Sugar  Beet.— The  importance  of  increasing 
the  acreage  under  Sugar  Beet  is  urged  in  an 
article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  At  present  the 
amount  of  this  crop  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Norfolk  factory  at  Cantley  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  factory  running  at  full  pres- 
sure. Since  1912,  when  the  factory  was  started, 
the  Sugar  Beet  supplied  to  it  has  averaged 
20,000  tons  per  annum.  Four  times  this  amount 
is  required  if  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar 
is  to  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  level.  During 
last  year  the  supplies  of  Beet  were  obtained 
from  2.150  acres,  and  the  crops  yielded  an 
average  of  just  over  9  tons  of  washed  roots  per 
acre,  with  the  good  sugar  content  of  17.36  per 
cent.  The  average  return  per  acre  wa6  £14  and 
the  average  cost  of  cultivation  £10  16s.  It 
is  urged,  in  favour  of  a  wider  cultivation  of 
Sugar  Beet,  that  the  necessary  work  of  sub- 
soiling,  cleaning  and  manuring  the  land  benefits 
subsequent  crops ;  that  the  tops  are  rich  in 
potash,  and  when  ploughed  under  are  of  con- 
siderable manurial  value,  that  it  yields  valu- 
able by-products,  the  pulp  constituting  a  useful 
feeding-stuff,  and  the  molasses  also  being  at 
present  of  considerable  value.  Moreover,  the 
Sugar  Beet  has  a  high  value  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, so  that  farmers,  even  if  situated  too  far 
from  the  factory  to  send  the  Beets  thither,  are 
advised  to  try  a  few  rows  among  their  Mangels 
in  order  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  treatment  and 
uses  of  the  crop.  Those  farmers  who  would 
like  to  do  this  may  obtain  fib.  of  seed  for  Is. 
Postal  Order  (post  free)  on  application  to  the 
offices  of  the  Anglo-Netherlands  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion, Cantley,  Norfolk. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The   Editors  do   not   hold    themsehes    responsible     for 
the  opinions   expressed   by    correspondents.) 

The     Plants'     Awakening     (see     pp.     134, 
148,   176). — In  the  interesting  notes  on   frost  and 
the   awakening    of    plants    by    Mr.    Brojtherston, 
and  the  more  general  view  of  the  periodicity  of 
plant     growth     and     its     connection     with     the 
mnemic   theory,  by  A.  A.  P.  little  mention  has 
been    made   of    bulbous    plants.         Such    plants 
would  seem  to  provide  exceptional  opportunities 
for  observation  and  experiment,  since  they  have 
well  defined  periods  of  rest  and  growth.     More- 
over,   their    times   of     "awakening)"    being    so 
varied,   and   less   obviously  dependent   on   condi- 
tions  of    temperature    and    moisture    than    with 
less    specialised    plants,    we   may   expect    to   find 
fresh   evidence    to   test   the   probabilities  of    the 
mnemic   theory.        ,7.   B.    F.    (p.    148)   maintains 
that    the    mnemic    hypothesis    affords,    and     can 
afford,   no  explanation  at  all   of  the  response  of 
plants  to    seasonal  changes,  and  advises   us,   in 
effect,  to  eschew  theories  and  collect  faets — care- 
fully and  systematically.     But  is  it  not  just  one 
of  the  chief  uses  of  theories  that  they  assist  us 
to     collect     facts      systematically  ?     J.      B.      F. 
deprecates     the    attempt,    which    he    attributes 
to    the    mnemic    hypothesis,    to    explain    pheno- 
mena   (physical    facts)    in    terms   of    psychology. 
This   se>?ms    hardly  a  just    representation  of  the 
theory,    which    seeks    rather   to    find   a    common 
generalisation  which  shall  include   both   physical 
and   psychological   phenomena  ;   and    we   may   be 
sure  that  if  successful  it  will  not  be  the  physical 
facts  that  are  explained  by  psychology — but  the 
other  way  about.     The  immediate  causes  of  the 
activities  of  plants  are  to  be  sought,   of   course, 
in  the  region  of    chemistry   and   physics,    in   the 
reactions   of   the    chemical    constitutions   of     the 
plants    to    physical    conditiions.         The    mnemic 
theory     takes    that    for    granted,    but    it   is   not 
specially  concerned    with   the   immediate   causes. 
What  it   seeks  to  explain   is  how  each   particular 
plant,  or  variety,    or  species  came  to  have    that 
distinctive    chemical     constitution,     which      uni- 
formly responds  at  more  or  less  definite  periods 
to  more  or  less  definite  conditions.     With    more 
reason   objection   might  be   taken  to   the  idea  of 
engrams,    which  are  assumed  to  be  stored  up  in 
the    germ    cells,    to    explain    how    these    consti- 
tutions  or    habits    may    be   acquired.       For     we 
cannot    say   precisely    what   is   the   nature   of   an 
engram,  except  that  it  is  the  record  or   trace  of 
a  stimulus    left  on   the   protoplasm   of  the  cells, 
and    that   something   of   this    nature    must   exist 
in   the  case  of  nerve  and   brain  cells  to  explain 
memory.        But.    in     any     case,    it    is     a   purely 
physical  conception,  and   in   no  wise  comparable 
to  the  assumption  of  a   "directive   vital   force" 
or    suchlike   ultra  physical    explanation,    and    it 
seems   at   least   both   simpler    and    more   general 
than  Weismann's  hierarchy  of  determinants  and 
ids   and   idants    and    biophores,    all    packed    into 
the  nucleus,   which   is   the   only    serious   alterna- 
tive.    In    the    North-eastern    districts    of    Natal 
there     is     a     little     Amaryllidaceous     plant — a 
Cyrtanthus,     I     think — known     to     the     settlers 
as    the    "Fire    Lily,"    because    it    appears    and 
flowers    immediately    after    the    grass    is    burnt 
off.     It  has,   of  course,   no  connection   with    the 
burning   of   the   grass,    except   that   the   grass   is 
usually   burnt  off  at  the  end  of  the  winter    and 
just  before   the   rains  are   expected.      Neverthe- 
less,  the  flower   appears  above  the  ground   often 
before  any  rain  has  fallen.     It  is  the  same  with 
many   other   South    African   bulbous   plants — the 
smaller     Gladioli     and     other     Iridaceous      and 
Amaryllidaceous  species — when  the  rains  are  two 
or   three   weeks   late,    and   it   is   significant   that 
very  many  of  these  plants   are  small,  and   it  is 
essential    for   them   to  flower  quickly   before  the 
grass   grows  up   again.      Larger   bulbs — some,   at 
any    rate — such   as   Belladonna   Lilies,    are   in   no 
such  hurry,  and  do  not  flower  till  long  after  the 
first  rains  have  come.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
are    some    bulbous    plants,    such    as    Dieramas, 
which  are  in  moist  or  even  wet  ground  all    the 
year  round,   yet  they,   too,   die  down  and    grow 
up  again  at   definite    periods.      Here   the   condi' 
tions  are  comparatively  simple  and  uniform — six 
months  dry,  six  months  %vet.  and  no  very  great 
range  of  temperature  throughout,  and    the  facts 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  chemical  re- 
actions   which    have    been    taking    place   during 


the    six   months    of  rest   producing  a   substance, 
or  a  modification  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  bulb,   which  reacts  towards  the  end  of    the 
period  of  rest  to  stimulate  the  roots  and   flower- 
stem  to  grow  again.     But  this  is  no  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  as  a  whole,  the  problem   still 
remains  :    How    have  these   plants  acquired  this 
special   character   or   habit  so   definitely   adapted 
to  the  South  African  conditions?     If  there  is  no 
causal  connection  between  them,  we  are  thrown 
back    upon     Weismannism    and     the     fortuitous 
variations  of  the  germplasm.     But  if  there   is   a 
causal  connection  between   the  environment  and 
the  constitution,  what  is  wanted  is  an  explana- 
tion of  how  it  acts,  and  the  great  interest  of  the 
mnemic  theory  is  that  it  offers  a  promise  of  such 
an   explanation,    based   widely,    if   indirectly,    on 
facts.     It  involves   the   inheritance   of  acquired 
characters  (not  necessarily  in  one  generation,   or 
in  ten  thousand — but  ultimately),  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted  that   there    is   no   direct  or   definite  evi- 
dence  for  it.     But  neither   is  there  any  conclu- 
sive evidence  against  it.      We  should  then  keep 
an   open   mind,    and    to    condemn    the    mnemic 
theory  on  that  account  alone  would  clearly  be  un- 
scientific.    But  though   it  is  natural  to  wish  to 
understand    something    of    the    working    of     the 
process  as  a  whole,  the  investigation  of  the  im- 
mediate   causes    is    very    necessary    spade   work, 
and  full  of  interest,  too,  and  the  deeper  we  look 
into  the  matter  the  more  complex   we  find   even 
these   isolated    problems   are.         As    the     South 
African     conditions     may     seem     comparatively 
simple  and  uniform,  let  us  return  to  our  own  in- 
comparable climate,   and   to  such    more   familiar 
instances  as  the  Tulips  and  Daffodils  of  our  gar- 
dens.    These  go  to   rest  at  a  time  when  other 
plants  are  at  their  fullest  growth,   and  start  to 
grow  again    when   the   latter  are  at   the    end  of 
their   growth.     This  suggests  that  the  outward 
conditions  (environment)  cannot  be  so  all-impor- 
tant— cannot      be      the      essential     determining 
factors,    since    they     have    opposite    effects    on 
different  plants.     Evidently  the   more  important 
factor   is   the   constitution    or    character    of     the 
plant — its   specialisation.      Daffodils   are    especi- 
ally  interesting,    as   there   are   two    species     or 
subspecies  with  very  distinct  habits  with  regard 
to  this  periodicity  of  growth.     As  is  well  known, 
the  Trumpet  varieties  have  a  much  more  defi- 
nite period   of  rest  than  the  Poeticus  varieties. 
The  roots  of   the  Trumpet  Daffodils  die  off  en- 
tirely, and  do  not  start  again   for  two  or  three 
months.     Poeticus  varieties,   on  the  other  hand, 
are  in  a  more  or   less  chronic   state  of  rooting, 
the  new  roots  starting  before  the  older  lot  have 
died.     But  besides  the  period  of  rooting  there  is 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  leaves   above 
ground,  and  there  is  no  apparent  connection  be- 
tween  the   two.      For   the    Poets,    though    they 
root   "  early  and   often,"   do   not   appear  above 
ground  until  some   time  after  the  longer-resting, 
later-rooting  Trumpets.    Among  the  varieties  both 
of  Trumpets  and  Poets  there  are,   again,  wide 
variations — the    self-yellow    Trumpets    generally 
appearing   before  the  Bicolor  and  'White  Trum- 
pets,   while  there   is  a  difference  of  three  weeks 
or  more  between   the  appearance  of  the  earliest 
Poets,   Ornatus  and  Praecox,   and   the    late  Re- 
curvus.      And    these    differences,    though    fluctu- 
ating with   the  season,  are  relatively  very  defi- 
nitely fixed  and  appear  to  be   true  time-habits, 
independent  of  the  temperature,  any  attempt  to 
force  Recurvus,  for    instance,    resulting    in    the 
flowers     going    blind    wholesale.        The    special 
chemical  constitutions,   by  which,   in  interaction 
with    external    conditions,    these    variations     of 
habit  are   determined  and   kept  constant,   must 
be  very  delictely  balanced.     No  doubt  they  are 
correlated    with    the    conditions   in    the       native 
country  of  the  species  or  varieties    from  which 
our   garden    plants   are   derived,   and   they   must 
be   sorely  tried — and,   indeed,   outraged — by  the 
vicissitudes  they   encounter  only    too   frequently 
on  these  alien  shores.     It  is  a  tribute  to    the 
strength   of   the   cardinal  principle   upon   which 
the  mnemic  theory    is  based — to   this  power  of 
repetition  to  create  a  tendency  in  an  organism 
to  go  on  doing  uniformly  any  action  that   has 
been   repeatedly  performed,   in    a  word,   to   the 
power  of  habit — that  not  all  the  buffeting  they 
endure   can    make   these   Narcissi   swerve,   save 
temporarily,     from     their     established    routine. 
And,   after  all,  we  should   not  be  surprised,  for 
habit,  as  in  animals,  or  those  parallel  phenomena 
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in  plants  which  are  so  strikingly  manifested   •« 
these   definite    growth    periods,    is    but   the    ex- 
pression  in  living  organisms   of   that   inertia    in 
"  dead  "  or  inorganic  matter  which  is  the  funda- 
}  mental   basis  of  the  laws   of  motion  and   energy 
i  and    of    the     ultimate     constitution     of     matter. 
I  A.  J.  Bliss. 

Nosegay  Pelargoniums  (see  pp.  175,  188, 
I  212). — J.  F.  is  mistaken  in  some  of  the  remarks 
•  he  makes  on  page  212.  Donald  Beaton  left 
I  Shrubland  Park  in  1851,  and  the  finest  of  his 
strain  of  Nosegays — 'Lady  Middleton — was  raised 
from  seeds  four,  or  at  most  five,  years  earlier. 
I  He  assumed  that  this  variety  would  never  be 
:  surpassed.  The  brief  notes  I  offered  on  p.  174 
|  were  only  a  very  incomplete  summary  of  the 
'  history  of  the  race,  and  Beaton  and  other  writers 
indicate  that  other  parents  than  Pelargonium 
inquinans  and  P.  Zonale  contributed  to  the  strain 
of  their  day.  ErrLngton,  of  Oulton  Park,  men- 
tions P.  cucculatum  as  an  early  parent,  but  he 
and  others  write  rather  uncertainly  on  the  point. 
I  am  not  sure,  but,  writing  from  memory, 
I  think  Mr.  William  Bull  (put  the  Stella,  race 
on  the  market.  Christine  wa6  not  a  Nosegay, 
and  was  raised  at  the  date  given  previously. 
Like  Cannell's  Master  Christine,  it  was  a  great 
seeder,  and  I  believe  that  the  "  Master  "  pre- 
fixed to  the  last-named  indicates  its  superiority 
to  the  older  variety,  and  is  analogous  to 
the  French  "  Surpass*. "  In  the  'forties  Mac- 
intosh, of  Dalkeith,  furnished  beds  with 
varieties  which  attained  10  and  12  feet  in  height. 
The  "Unique"  strain  of  which  Rollif  son's 
Unique  had  a  long  period  of  popularity,  was 
verv  tall  in  growth,  and  one  regrets  that  this 
and  other  fine  strains  have  been  lost  to  gardens 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  fashion  and  space. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  a  return  to  Pelargoniums, 
both  for  garden  furnishing  and  for  pot  culture, 
once  a  new  generation  becomes  impressed  with 
their  qualities,  or  someone  like  Donald  Beaton 
keeps  hammering  away,  in  and  out  of  season,  at 
the  gardening  reading  public,  with  the  Pelar- 
gonium as  his  chief  text.     E.  P.   Brothcrstnn. 

Chamomile,  Wild  and  Cultivated  (see 
p.  207). — 1  was  surprised  to  read  the  statement 
of  your  correspondent,  A.  R.  Horwood,  that 
Chamomile  (Anthemi6  nobilis)  is  now  rare, 
although  at  one  time  common.  Possibly  he  may 
refer  to  it  as  a  cultivated  plant.  It  is  certainly 
not  rare  in  Surrey,  in  the  wild  state  I  first 
gathered  it  on  Reigate  Heath,  in  1884,  and  since 
then  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
seldom  absent  from  any  village  green  or  com- 
mon in  the  county  where  the  turf  consists  of 
short  grass.  It  is  particularly  plentiful  on  the 
flat  lands  to  the  south  of  the  North  Downs,  and 
frequent  on  the  northern  commons  almost  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  I  found  it  colonising  the 
grass  in  Kew  Gardens  some  years  ago.  Surrey 
is  also  the  county  in  which  it  is  grown  as  a 
cultivated  plaint  for  medicinal  purposes.  At 
Mitcham,  however,  it  is  (or  used  to  be)  only  the 
double  variety,  A.  nobilis  flore  pleno,  that  is 
favoured.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  this  double 
variety  is  a  very  variable  plant.  Sometimes  all. 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  disc  florets  are  furnished 
with  a  ligule  or  ray ;  at  other  times,  or  on  other 
plants,  the  rays  are  few  and  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  head.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
Chamomile  was  in  the  'sixties  of  last  century, 
when  many  old  people  grew  their  own  medicinal 
herbs.  Anthemis  nobilis  was  planted  in  rows 
and  carefully  tended  during  the  summer  by  old 
and  old-fashioned  farmers  and  cottagers  or  their 
wives,  mostly  the  latter.  This  was  certainly  the 
single  form,  and  the  full-blown  flower  heads 
were  the  part  of  the  plant  gathered  and  dried 
on  trays  or  close  sieves  in  the  sun.  Oil  of 
Chamomile  is  distilled  from  the  whole  plant  at 
Mitcham,  sometimes  from  the  flower-heads  only. 
A.  Cotula  and  A.  arvensis  are  also  fairly  plenti- 
ful to  the  south  of  the  North  Downs  in  Surrey  ; 
but  the  first  named  is  so  acrid  and  offensive  in 
smell  that  it  could  scarcely  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  A.  nobilis.  A.  tinctoria  turns  up  as 
a  casual  in  various  parte  of  the  country,  but  is 
not  native.  Pale-coloured  varieties  of  it  are 
common  in  gardens  and  nurseries.  Matricaria 
Chamomilla  or  Wild  Chamomile  more  nearly 
resembles  true  Chamomile  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious three,  and  has  been  used  for  mixing  with 
it.  I  think  Matricaria  suaveolens  would  be  even 
better  for  this   purpose.     J.  F. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific    Committee. 

April  11. — Present:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.  (vice-chairman),  J.  Fraser,  W.  Hales,  A. 
Worsley,  H.  J".  Elwes,  J.  Allard,  A.  D.  Cotton, 
Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  Dr.  A.  J.  Voelcker,  and 
F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Seeds  of  Pyracantha  Lelandii  germinating  in 
fruit. — Mr.  J.  Fraser  showed  fruits  of  Pyra- 
cantha Lelandii  containing  germinating  seeds. 
The  fruit  had  but  recently  been  picked. 

Partial  virescence  in  Chrysanthemum  Par- 
thenium. — Mr.  A.  Worsley  brought  capitula  of 
Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  in  which  the  bracts 
had  become  foliose.  In  many  cases  the  pale 
flowers  were  to  be  seen  among  the  bracts. 

Narcissus  canariensis. — Mr.  Elwes  said  that 
in  his  garden  this  form  of  Narcissus  usually 
flowered  in  autumn,  but  some  had  been  lifted 
and  flowered  early  in  spring  after  drying  off, 
while  Miss  Willmott  found  it  to  flower  normally 
in  spring  at  Warley  (whether  after  lifting  or 
not  was  not  stated). 

A  Light  Wood. — Dr.  Voelcker  showed  a  speci- 
men of  wood  under  the  name  of  Balsa  wood, 
from  Brazil.  It  is  exceedingly  light,  a  cubic 
foot  weighing  only  about  71b.,  whilst  a  cubic 
foot  of  cork  weighs  131b.  Mr.  Elwes  suggested 
that  as  it  was  so  soft  it  might  be  useful  for 
making  setting  boards  and  so  on  for  insects,  and 
even  for  making  pith  helmets.  Sir  Everard  im 
Thurn  stated  that  in  British  Guiana  it  was  used 
to  float  the  heavy  logs  of  greenheart  from  the 
forest   down  the   river. 

Action  of  caustic  soda  on  soil,  etc. — Dr. 
Voelcker  also  reported  that  he  had  examined  a 
vine  sent  him  recently  which  had  been  killed 
by  caustic  soda  being  poured  upon  its  roots. 
The  action  upon  the  soil  was  very  peculiar,  the 
general  effect  being  to  produce  a  sticky  mass. 

Narcissus  with  divided  corona.  —  Messrs. 
Carter,  Page  and  Co.  sent  a  Narcissus  which  for 
the  second  time  was  producing  flowers  with  the 
corona  deeply  divided  into  six  segments  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  perianth  segments,  opposite 
to  them,  and  lying  upon  them. 

Heredity  in  Campanula. — Mr.  T.  B.  Grove, 
Wyndley  Nurseries.  Sutton  Coldfield.  sent  an 
account  of  his  observations  upon  the  characters 
of  a  hybrid  Campanula.  The  F,  generation  was 
raised  by  crossing  C.  carpatica  White  Star 
$  with  C.  Tommassiniana  £  .  The  seed  of  a 
selfed  hybrid  was  sown  in  September,  1914,  and 
fifty-nine  seedlings  were  raised.  ihey  showed 
segregation  along  the  following  lines  (where  the 
total  does  not  correspond  with  59  the  dis- 
crepancy is  due  to  two  plants  having  failed  so 
far  to  'flower).  Plants  tall  like  ?  .  29  (10in.- 
20in.l,  dwarf  like,?  ,30  (4in.-9in.)  :  white,  (9), 
39,  blue  18  (o");  flower  large  (ljin.  upwards), 
30,  small  (^in.-lin.l,  27;  flower  broad  or  flat 
( 9 ),  44,  narrow  or  tubular  (approaching  o*  )i 
13;  foliage  broadly  ovate  (?),  49,  inclined  to 
lanceolate  (approaching  £  ),  10 ;  inflorescence 
much  branched,  32,  little  branched,  25  (a  point 
difficult  to  distinguish)  ;  with  few  long  branches, 
21,  with  many  short  ones,  36 ;  free  flowering, 
43,  not  free  flowering,  14.  The  numbers  in  the 
last  two  pairs  of  characters  are  subject  to  re- 
vision. The  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
pairs  of  characters  are  in  many  cases  not  simple 
ones,  but  probably  combinations  of  more  than 
one. 

SHOW  OF  DAFFODILS, 

April  18. — Tho  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday  last  was  mainly  an 
occasion  for  the  annual  display  of  competitive 
Daffodils.  All  the  other  committees  sat, 
but  the  poor  attendance  at  the  Orchid 
and  Fruit  Committees  seemed  to  show 
a  reluctance  to  steal  honours  from  the  April 
flowair.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Daffodil  Show- 
was  the  best  the  R.H.S.  has  yet  held.  There  were 
more  entries,  and  the  exhibits  displayed  such 
high  quality  that  surprised  even  the  spacialists. 
There  were  many  novelties  of  outstanding  merit, 
but  owing  to  the  practice  of  exhibiting  many  of 
these  under  numbers  merely,  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  flowers 
at  present  unnamed.  Were  we  to  offer  any 
criticism    of    the    excellent    show    it    would    be 


from  the  public  point  of  view,  on  the 
ground  that  as  at  present  constituted  the 
exhibition  appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  special- 
ists, and  brings  to  the  notice  of  visitors  chiefly 
varieties  of  Daffodils  that  are  not  yet  procur- 
able, or  are  so  expensive  as  to  ba  outside  the 
means  of  ordinary  people.  More  classes  should 
be  added  to  the  present  schedule  having  the 
object  of  presenting  standard  varieties  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  would  appeal  to  the  general 
public.  The  attendance  was  exceedingly  dis- 
appointing, which  is  another  indication  that 
something  more  is  desired  to  make  the  show  as 
generally  attractive  as  could  be  wished. 

Tho  Floral  Committee  recommended  three 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties,  including  a  very 
interssting  species  of  Primula,  P.  nutans,  from 
Western  China. 

The  Narcissus    Committee  recommended  four 
Awards  of  Merit  to  varieties  of  Daffodils. 
Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman).  ('. 
T.  Druery,  Sydney  Morris,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  W.  Moorman.  W.  Howe,  R. 
W.  Wallace,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  Heal,  T.  Sfcaven- 
son,  J.  Dickson,  C.  Dixon,  A.  Turner,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  Jenkins,  W.  Cuth- 
bertson,  J.  Green,  W.  J.  Bean,  Jas.  Hudson. 
and  G.  Reuthe. 

Awards   of   Merit. 

Androsace  Laggeri  Warley  variety. — A 
brightly-coloured  form  of  tho  Pyrenean  An- 
drosace Laggeri,  and  dwarfer  than  the  type 
plant  exhibited  for  comparison.  The  deep-rose- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  novelty  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  tint. 

Armeria  caespitosa. — The  Spanish  Thrift,  a 
well-known  plant  in  gardens.  The  specimens 
shown  were  in  pots,  and  they  were  flowering  pro- 
fusely ;  the  heads  of  pale  pink  blooms  are  not 
more  than  1  inch  high.  Both  these  were  shown 
by  Miss  E.  Willmott. 

Primula  nutans. — A  Chinese  species,  with 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers ;  the  plant  ex- 
hibited was  raised  from  seed  collected  by 
Mr.  George  Forrest.  The  scape  is  about  9 
inches  high,  and  forms  at  the  top  a  short,  um- 
bellate spike  of  clear  lavender-blu?,  bell-shaped 
blossoms.  The  individual  flowers  are  like 
those  of  P.  sikkimensis  in  shape;  the  flower 
stalk  and  calyces  are  mealy,  and  the  exterior  of 
the  flower  is  dusted  lightly  with  farina.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-cordate,  and  like  those  of  the 
common  Primrose.  Shoivn  by  Messrs.  R.  Wal- 
lace and  Co. 

Groups. 

Medals  were  awarded  for  collections  as 
follows  : — 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  Roses;  Silver 
Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons, 
Bayswater,  for  alpines,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  for  flowering  shrubs. 
Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  H.  B. 
Mat  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  for  Clematis, 
Hippeastrums  and  Ferns ;  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
Wisbech,  for  hardy  flowers ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Prichard,  Christ-church,  for  Alpines.  Bronze 
Flora  Medal  to  Mr.  E.  Hicks,  Twyford, 
for  Roses.  Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  for  Poly- 
anthuses; Messrs.  R.  Gel  and  Sons,  Falmouth, 
for  Rhododendrons ;  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and 
Co.,  Enfield,  for  Carnations:  and  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  Keston,  for  hardy  plants. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair) 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
Pantia  Ralli,  T.  Armstrong,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  and 
W.  H.  White.  _ 

At  the  previous  meeting  a  report  was  circu- 
lated that  there  was  to  be  no  Orchid  Committee 
meeting  on  April  18  ;  hence  the  small  attendance 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  paucity 
of  exhibits. 

Awards. 
Preliminary  Commendation. 

To  Odontioda  Brackenhurst  (Oda.  Charles- 
worthii  x  Odm.  eximium),  from  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Brown,  Tunbridga  Wells.  The 
small  plant  bore  one  perfectly  shaped  flower  of 
a  bright  rosy-red  colour,  the  broad  lip  with 
yellow  crest  being  darker. 
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Other  Exhibits. 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne,  Gloucester- 
shire, showed  an  inflorescence  of  Phaio-Cym- 
bidium  Chardwarense  (P.  graadifolius  X  C. 
giganteum),  with  yellow  flowers,  the  lip  marked 
with  red-brown.  The  cross  has  been  frequently 
commented  on  as  not  showing  the  C.  giganteum 
parentage,  but  in  the  case  of  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi  crosses  there  is  a  similar  lack  of  evidence 
in  the  hybrids. 

E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addle- 
stone  (gr.  Mr.  Stevenson),  showed  a  plant  of 
Laelio  Flaviona  (flava  x  Iona),  which  had  been 
purchased  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Sophro- 
Laelia  Sunray. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  seedling  Odontoglossum  Pro- 
merens  var.  Xanthotes;  the  flowers  were  pure 
•white  with  a  few  yellow  spots,  and;  Odontoglossum 
Erzerum  (Fascinator  X  crispum  Lueiani),  bear- 
ing one  very  large  and  perfectly  formed  flower 
with  large  red-brown  blotches,  the  segments  of 
which  had  a  white  base  and  broad  white  margin. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles  (chairman), 
W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  D.  Pearson, 
A.  Wilson,  G.  W.  Leak,  0.  Adams,  E.  M.  Cope- 
land,  P.  H.  Chapman,  F.  Barchard,  P.  R.  Barr, 
H.  Backhouse,  W.  Poupart,  J.  Jacob,  E.  Will- 
mott,  R.  W.  Wallace,  H.  Smith,  and  Chas. 
Curtis. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  White  Pennant  (show). — A  Leedsii 
variety  belonging  to  (a)  class  in  the  Society's 
classification  list.  The  flower  is  of  fine  form 
and  has  a  cream-coloured  crown,  set  off  by  a 
beautiful  perianth  of  clear  white  segments. 
Shown  by   Messrs.  R.   H.   Bath,   Ltd. 

N.  Phyllida  (show). — A  Leedsii  flower  with 
beautiful  funnel-shaped  crown  of  primrose-yellow. 
The  perianth  is  cream-coloured  ;  the  crown  is  li 
inch  broad  at  the  top  and  as  much  in  depth. 

N.  White  Pearl  (show). — A  medium-sized 
Leedsii  variety  with  beautiful,  ivory-white  cup 
or  crown. 

N.  Coral  (show).- — A  Triandrus  hybrid  of 
medium  size.  The  trumpet  is  pleasingly  frilled 
on  the  rim  and  shows  up  well  against  the  regular 
white  perianth.  These  three  were  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  M.  Copeland. 

Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections of  Daffodils  : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  Silver -gilt  Flora  Medals 
to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park  ; 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  and  Sons,  Lowdham,  and  Mr.  C. 
Bourne,  Bletchley ;  Silver  Flora  Medal  to 
Messrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Silver 
Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Ltd., 
Birmingham,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Jabdlne,  Balham. 

Competitive  Daffodil  Classes. 

The  class  for  a  collection  in  48  varieties  re- 
presenting the  different  sections  of  Daffodils 
was  exceedingly  well  contested.  A  very  fine 
exhibit  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson, 
Bridgwater,  who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
Every  vase  in  this  collection  contained  blooms 
of  remarkable  quality,  of  large  size,  yet  refined 
in  appearance,  and  the  colours  well  developed. 
Many  were  shown  under  numbers  only.  Of  the 
named  varieties  we  enumerate  Igerna.,  Croesus, 
Midas,  Durbar,  Robespierre  and  Grenadier ; 
2nd,  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  Bletchley;  3rd,  Messrs. 
F.   Herbert  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rye. 

Twelve  Trumpet  Varieties. — Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  showed 
the  better  of  two  exhibits,  comprising  excellent 
blooms  of  Tamora,  Justicia,  Queen  Helen, 
Golden  Sovereign,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Barr,  Oakhurst 
and  others;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  with  Dio- 
genes, Seborga,  Grenadier  and  several  seedlings 
shown  under  numbers. 

Twelve  Incomparabilis  Varieties. — Mr.  Wil- 
son was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  good  blooms 
of  Robespierre,  Ozan,  Croesus,  Fleetwing, 
Duessa.  Durbar,  Best  Man  and  several  seed- 
lings ;  2nd,  Mt.  C.  Bourne. 

Twelve    Barri    Varieties. — Mr.     Wilson    was 


placed  1st  in  this  class,  the  chalice  colouring  in 
most  being  of  bright  shades  of  red  and  orange. 
Many  were  numbered  seedlings.  No.  73  had  a 
band  of  orange-red  clearly  defined  from  the 
golden  basal  part,  and  was  a  particularly  fine 
flower.  2nd,  Mt.  C.  Bourne,  Bletchley,  with 
very  neat  flowers  of  Circlet,  Lady  Moore,  Jaspar, 
Eschscholzia,  Cresset  and  others.  3rd,  Messrs. 
H.  Chapman,  Ltd. 

Nine  Leedsii  Varieties  (a). — In  this  class,  for 
flowers  having  a  large  crown  or  cup,  known  as 
Giant  Leedsii,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  Whitchurch, 
showed  good  specimens  of  such  sorts  as  Lowd- 
ham Beauty,  White  King,  Christella,  H.  C 
Bowles  and  Thora.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson. 
This  latter  competitor  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  Triandrus,  Cyclamineus 
and  Jonquilla  hybrids.  His  exhibit  included 
magnificent  Triandrus  seedlings  of  deep  gold 
colour. 

Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  Shirley,  Southamp- 
ton, showed  the  better  of  two  'exhibits  of 
Tazetta  and  Tazetta  hybrids,  Mr.  Wilson  being 
placed  2nd.  Messrs.  H.  J.  Chapman,  Ltd.,  were 
the  only  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  Poeticus 
varieties,  and  were  awarded  the  1st  prize.  Mr. 
Copeland  showed  the  only  collection  of  double 
Daffodils,  and  received  the  1st  prize. 

Section   II. 
Amateurs'    Classes. 

There  were  corresponding  classes  to  the  fore- 
going for  amateurs,  but  for  fewer  flowers.  The 
standard  of  quality  was  fair.  There  was  only 
one  exhibit  in  the  group  class,  and  the  ord 
prize  was  awarded. 

Six  Trumpet  Varieties. — 1st,  Rev.  Thos.  Bun- 
combe, Black  Torrington,  Devon,  for  bold  blooms 
of  Bangora,  Weardale  Perfection,  Mrs.  H. 
V-eitch,  Juliana,  Treasure  Trove,  and  King 
Alfred ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Morton,  Woodside  Park. 

Sub  Incomparabilis  Varieties. — The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Morton,  Whitewell,  Great 
Warley,  Bernardino  and  Lady  de  Bathe  being 
the  best  blooms;  2nd,  Mr.  H".  R.  Darlington, 
Potters  Bar,  who  had  smaller  flowers  of  very 
refined  appearance. 

Six  Varieties  of  Barrii. — Mr.  Darlington  ex- 
celled with  Fair  Maid,  Eyebright,  Firebrand, 
Circlet,  Incognita  and  Sunrise;  2nd,  Mr.  R. 
Morton. 

Six  Leedsii  (a). — 1st,  Rev.  Thos.  Buncombe 
with  White  Slave,  Phyllis,  Evangeline,  Diana, 
Candidata  and   Oenone':   2nd,  Mr.   Darlington. 

Mr.  R.  Morton  had  the  best  Poetaz  varieties ; 
Mrs.  Ridley,  Wincanton,  the  best  Triandrus 
hybrids ;  Mr.  Darlington  the  best  Tazetta  and 
Tazetta  hvbrids ;  and  Mr.  Morton  the  best 
double  Daffodils. 

Section   III 

Miss  V.  Warren,  Westbere,  showed  the  best 
collection  of  12  varieties  representing  the  dif- 
ferent divisions ;  Pearl  of  Kent,  Lowdham 
Beauty  and  Bernardino  were  very  good ;  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield. 

There  weTe  thirteen  classes  following  for 
varieties  in  the  sections  as  defined  in  the  society's 
classification  list. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield  won  1st  prizes  in  the 
classes  for  three  varieties,  la ;  three  varieties, 
lb :  three  varieties,  Ic ;  three  varieties,  Ila ; 
three  varieties,   IVa  ;   three  varieties,  V. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Butler,  Tewkesbury  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Collins),  excelled  in  the  class  for  three 
varieties,  lib.  and  three  varieties  IX ;  Miss 
Warren  for  three  varieties  Ilia  and  three  of 
X  :  Fr.  G.  Churcher  for  three  varieties,  111b, 
and  three  varieties,  VIII  ;  Mt.  G.  Stocks,  Don- 
caster,   for  three  varieties,   IVb. 

The  Engleheart  Cup  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
P.  D.  Williams,  Lanarth,  St.  Keveme,  for 
twelve  varieties  not  in  commerce,  and  this  col- 
lection was  by  far  the  best  in  the  show.  All 
the  flowers  were  shown  under  numbers.  No. 
730  (a  Barrii  approaching  Incomparabilis)  had  a 
flat,  intenselv-coloured  chalice  and  pale  sulphur 
perianth;  335.  Incomparabilis,  deeper  cup, 
orange-red  in  colour  and  perianth  of  perfect 
shape;  101,  Jonquil,  fine  golden  flowers  with 
greenish  centres;  971.  Giant  Leedsii,  a  grand 
flower  of  primrose-yellow  trumpet  and  ivory- 
white   segments ;    422,    a    Leedsii    variety,    with 


over-lapping  perianth,  the  back  segments  almost 
meeting;  and  524,  a  fine  bicolor  with  intense 
yellow  trumpet  and  magnificent  perianth.  Capt. 
Hawker,  Exeter,  showed  the  best  six  varieties 
not  in  commerce;  Carthage,  Sicily,  Idris  and 
Hafiz  were  the  best  blooms.  He' also  showed 
the  best  single  variety  in  the  yellow  trumpet 
Sicily.  Messrs.  Babe  and  Sons  showed  the 
finest  novelties  of  Triandrus  hybrids. 

Mr.  Wilson  showed  the  best  twelve  varieties 
raised  by  the  exhibitor,  all  but  two  under  num- 
bers;  2nd,  Rev.  J.  Jacob.  Other  1st  prize 
winners  in  the  seedling  classes  were  Messrs.  F. 
H.  Chapman,  Ltd.  (6ix  varieties),  Mr.  C.  L. 
Adams,  Wolverhampton  (three  varieties),  and 
Mr.  P.  D.  Williams  (three  varieties),  represent- 
ing Divisions  I,  II,  III,  P7,  or  IX. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  (in  the 
chair),   Geo.  Woodward   and   Owen  Thomas. 

The  only  exhibit  was  a  cellection  of  vegetables 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Read- 
ing, for  which  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was 
awarded.  Heads  of  Snow-White  Cauliflowers 
were  model  specimens,  and  there  were  other 
good  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  Cucum- 
bers and  other  kinds. 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 


April  14. — Of  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  special 
floricultural  societies,  those  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  seem  to  be  the  most  successful.  For 
many  years  past,  the  summer  and  autumn  shows 
have  been  increasingly  popular  alike  among 
growers,  amateurs  and  visitors ;  and  the  insti- 
tution, some  years  ago,  of  a  spring  show  has 
amply  justified  the  enterprise  of  the  committee. 
The  exhibition  took  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  in 
the  R.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster.  Long  before  the 
hour  fixed  for  opening,  large  numbers  of  Rose- 
lovers  had  already  assembled,  and  there  was  a 
constant  stream  of  visitors  throughout  the  after- 
noon. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  show  would 
be  quite  so  large  as  in  normal  times ;  but  there 
were  ample  exhibits  in  all  the  sections. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  at  all  Rose  shows  that 
the  chief  interest  invariably  centres  round  the 
novelties  displayed.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  several  new  varieties ;  one  received  the 
Society's  Gold  Medal,  and  another  an  Award  of 
.Merit.  The  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  a 
Hybrid  Tea  variety  named  Mrs.  Bryce  Allan 
(seo  fig.  96),  shown  by  Messrs.  Alf,xander  Dick- 
son and  Sons,  Newtownards,  who  contributed 
the  majority  of  the  new  seedlings.  This  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant  pink  Rose  somewhat  resembles 
Gladys  Harkness.  In  form,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration. 
The  growth  and.  foliage  are  very  strong,  and 
being  also  free  in.  flowering  the  variety  may  be 
expected  to  prove  useful  in  gardens  as  well  as 
for  exhibition. 

The  Award  of  Merit  was  made  to  a  variety 
named  W.  C.  Gaunt,  a  fine,  scarlet-crimson  flower 
with  much  substance  of  petal.  The  outer  petals 
are  pleasingly  pronted  ;  and  although  there  are 
other  Roses  of  the  same  shade  of  colour,  this 
variety  will  doubtless  be  of  value  in  collections. 

Of  the  other  novelties,  Donald  McDonald  is 
cerise-rose,  a  fine,  glowing  colour;  but  it  seemed 
to  have  too  few  petals,  and  the  flower  was  rather 
small.  Clarence  Goodacre  is  a  Hybrid  Tea 
variety  resembling  a  pale  Sunburst,  the  petals 
being  ivory-white,  shaded  with  lemon.  Lady 
Sydney  Eardley  Wilmot,  shown  by  Mr.  Elisha 
Hicks,  Twyford,  is  a  dwarf  Tea,  with  ivory-white 
petals ;  it  may  become  popular  as  an  early 
variety,  but  the  plant  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  rather  poor  grower.  Mr.  Hicks  also 
showed  a  number  of  plants  of  his  new  variety, 
Mrs.  George  Norwood  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fragrant  Roses  of  recent  times,  though  the  colour 
makes  no  particular  appeal.  Mr.  Walter 
Easlea,  Eastwood,  Essex,  showed  a 
very  promising  H.T.  variety,  named  Madame 
Colette  Martinet,  one  of  MM.  Pernet-Ducher's 
seedlings.  The  colour  is  a  shade  of  golden- 
apricot,  after  the  style  of  Ladv  Hillingdon  ;  the 
bloom  is  fuller  than  that  of  Lady  Hillingdon,  and 
has  more  of  the  habit  of  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward. 
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With  regard  to  the  competitive  classes,  tno 
honours  were  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
fessionals and  the  amateurs.  The  amateur 
growers  were  numerically  inferior,  but  the 
blooms  shown  by  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land were  equal  to  the  best  in  the  whole  show. 
Several  classes  were  provided  for  groups,  and 
good  exhibits  were  staged.  Messrs.  Hobbles, 
I/m. ,  Dereham,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons, 
Cheshunt,  competed  in  the  most  important  class, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.  A  new  variety  of  the  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  type,  known  as  Lemon  Queen,  was 
included  in  Messrs.  Hobbies'  group ;  the  petals 
are  ivory-white,   so  that   the  name    is  somewhat 

|  of  a  misnomer.     That  tantalising  variety,  Juliet, 

I  was  also  well  displayed  ;  it  is  a  fine  Rose  at  its 

,  best,  but  the  colours  are  seldom  perfectly  deve- 
loped in  summer.     Other   notable  varieties  were 

i  Queen  Mary,  a  bloom  of  rare  colouring,  gold  and 
carmine  passing  with  age  to  shell  pink ;  Melody, 
a  fine  bloom  of  a  pale  apricot  tint ;  and  Corona- 

l  tion,  a  satiny-pink   flower. 

Sunburst,  in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons'  exhibit, 
looked   best  in  the  bud1  stage,   the  scarcely    un- 

.  folded  petals  revealing  a  delicate  shade  of  apricot 
on  the  inside. 

On  the  exhibits  of  Rambler  Roses  in  pots, 
Messrs.    Paul   and   Sons'     Sodenia    in    Class    5 

I  bore  a  wealth  of  fine  clusters  of  bright  carmine 
double   flowers.     Mr.    George     Prince,  Oxford. 

I  and  Mr.  Elisha  Hices  contributed  two  good 
groups  of  pot  plants  and  cut  blooms  in  Class  2, 
arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Prince's 
exhibit,   which  was  adjudged  the  better   of  the 

[  two  snown,  included  Irish  Elegance,  Austrian 
Copper,  and  Austrian  Gold,  three  single  Roses 
of  especial  merit. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
had  the  field  all  to  themselves  in  the  class  for 
a  group  of  pot  plants  and  cut  blooms  arranged 
on  staging.  Their  exhibit  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize.  Tin'  variety  Augustus  Hartmann  was  con- 
spicuous in  tho  group  for   the  brilliance  of   the 

I  colour — a  scarlet  sheen  on  the  upper  surface  and 
rose  underneath.  Of  the  new  Roses  shown  by 
Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  in  Class  7,  one  of  the  best  was 
Edith  Part. 

i  rx  Blooms. 

I  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  won  easily  in 
the  class  for  36  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  24 
varieties.     The  Gold  Medal  Rose  in  the  nurserj 

I  men's  section  was  included  in  this  exhibit,  the 
variety   being   Mrs.    Edward    Mawley.        Messrs. 

■  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  obtained  the  2nd  prize. 
Mr.  Hicks  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  1st 
priz'1  in  the  class  for  18  blooms  in  12  varieties. 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  Madame  Jean  Dupuy,  Maman 
Cochet,  W.  R.  Smith   (a  very  pale  yellow  Rose), 

i  and  Mrs.  George  Shawyer  (pink)  were  all  well 
shown,  and  of  more  than  average  quality;  2nd. 
Messrs.  G.  and  W.   H.   Burch,  Peterborough. 

The  variety  Gustav  Grunerwald  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  group  of  six  distinct  varieties 
in  vases  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
which  obtained  the  1st  prize  in  Class  12.  Flor- 
ence Pemberton,  although  of  fine  exhibition  size, 
looked  rather  coarse,  especially  as  regards  the 
outer  petals. 

In  the  class  for  three  baskets  of  cut  Roses,  Mr. 
Hicks  showed  his  delightful  new  single  crimson- 
scarlet  variety,  Princess  Mary.  This  variety  de- 
serves special  mention,  as  it  fulfils  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  first-class  single  Rose. 

Amateurs'   Classes. 

The  amateurs'  section  contained  two  of  the  best 
exhibits  in  the  whole  show — namely,  those  in 
Class  20,  for  12;  cut  blooms  in  no  fewer  than  six 
varieties.  They  w.ere  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  J- 
Holland,  Sutton,  Surrey,  and  Mr.  "G.  A.  Ham- 
mond, Burgess  Hill.  The  judges  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  any  distinction  between  them, 
and  awarded  them  equal  1st  prizes.  In  Mr. 
Holland's  exhibit  were  Mrs.  Foley   Hobbs.  Mrs. 

'  E.  Mawley,  Florence  Pemberton,  and  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux.  Mr.  Hammond  showed  the 
best  Rose   in   the  amateurs'   classes  in   William 

'  Shean,  and  he  had  others  of  almost  equal  merit 
in  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and 
Florence   Pemberton.        Mr.    Holland    won    1st 

1  prizes  in  four  other  classes,  and  Mr.  Hammond 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM.* 

[Continued  from  page  215.) 
Selection  of  Types  for  Crossing. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  positive  facts 
in  crossing,  owing  to  the  involved  parentage  of 
our  present  varieties,  and  one  can  only  guess  at 
possibilities.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few 
hints  that  may  be  of  value. 

In  choosing  possible  parents  there  are  four 
chief  factors  to  consider — namely,  colour,  form, 
size  and  habit.  Habit  is  perhaps  of  the  first 
importance,  for  no  matter  how  excellent  other- 
wise, a  seedling  without  a  desirable  growth 
would  be  of  little  value.  Before  casting  out  a 
seedling  of  defective  growth,  it  is  as  well  to  be 
certain  that  the  defect  is  not  caused  by  lack  of 
care  in  its  cultivation.  Although  so  important, 
habit  is  the  easiest  point  to  improve.  If  a 
strong  variety  has  been  crossed  by  a  weaker,  and 
a  seedling  results  good  in  all  but  growth,  it 
should  fee  crossed  back  with  its  strong  parent, 
and  probably  the  fault  would  be  eradicated  in  the 
next  generation,  and  one  of  the  resultant  seed- 
lings show  the  desired  colour.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  crossing  back  should  be  prac- 
tised much  more  than  it  is.  The  work  of  many 
excellent  crosses  is  undoubtedly  thrown  away 
because  the  seedling  from  the  first  cross 
(that  is,  the  F,  generation  does  not  come  up  CO 
the  standard  required).  But  the  same  F,  may 
carry  the  potentialities  of  both  its  parents,  either 
latent  or  masked  by  some  stronger  factor. 

Size  appears  to  be  a  fairly  definite  factor,  if 
some  care  is  taken  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  parents.  The  double  varieties,  that  are  con- 
sistently full  on  the  last  buds,  will  probably  give 
seedlings  approximating  nearly  to  the  parents ; 
it  may  be  a  little  above  or  below  the  mean  of 
the  two.  The  singles  appear  to  vary  a  little 
mure.  Both  for'  habit  and  size,  it  will  soon  be 
found  by  the  raiser  that  some  varieties  give 
much  more  definite  results  than  others,  and  the 
Mensa  family  occurs  to  me  as  an  instance.  Once 
having  found  one  or  two  of  these,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  stick  t<.  them,  working  in  a  little 
fresh  blood  now  and  t/hen.  If  one  could  but  find 
a  few  sorts  that  would  breed  true  each  year,  a 
notable  advance  would  be  made,  and  the  raiser's 
work  be  less  costly. 

Of  form  I  cannot  say  anything  definite.  With 
some  varieties  a  few  are  like  one  or  other  of  the 
parents,  but  others  appear  to  give  every  varia- 
tion under  the  6iin.  Unless  fresh  types  are  de- 
sired, parents  such  as  these  should  not  be  crossed 
again,  as  it  is  only  waste  of  time. 

Colour  is  the  most  difficult  factor  of  all.  Some 
raisers  may  tell  you  that  they  know  what  they 
will  get  from  a  certain  cross,  but  frankly  I 
should  not  believe  it.  They  may  know  what  the 
probabilities  are,  but  that  is  all,  for  at  present 
there  is  no  certainty.  What  can  one  make  of 
the  following?  Two  fairly  definite  varieties 
when  crossed  gave  no  fewer  than  27  shades  of 
colour,  from  palest  fawn  to  crimson  red,  with 
almost  as  many  differences  in  form.  Un- 
doubtedly certain  varieties  are  more  potent  than 
others,  as  I  stated  in  regard  to  habit  and  form, 
and  these  should  be  used  freely.  It  does  not 
appear  to  matter  which  way  the  cross  is  made, 
except  for  this  reason — that  a  weakly  variety 
(this  does  not  mean  a  starveling)  will  not  pro- 
duce seeds  so  freely  as  a  stronger  one.  It  is 
curious  to  see  a  seedling  sometimes  that  shows 
no  likeness  to  its  seed  parent ;  for  instance,  seed- 
lings of  Godfrey's  Crimson  crossed  on  to  Heston 
White  showed  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
latter,  all  taking  after  the  pollen  parent.  De- 
cember Pink  crossed  on  to  Heston  White  showed 
similar  results. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  much  use  crossing  the  more 
delicate  shades  together,  as  an  art  shade  is  often 
compounded  of  several  colours,  and  crossing  two 
such  shades  would  give  rise  to  many  "  wasters." 
Cross  a  delicate  colour  with  a  stronger  by  all 
means,  and  then  cross  back  to  the  original,  but 
stop  short  at  that.  A  red  crossed  by  a  yellow, 
a  red  by  a  white,  and  a  red  by  a  pink,  I  find  give 
good  results,  and  in  some  cases  two  pinks  of 
fairly  definite  colour  do  well ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  probabilities  in  pinks,  for 
they  mav.  and  often  do,  have  some  other  colour 
latent  which  will  show  in  the  first  cross.    Whites 

*  Lecture  delivered  before  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  by  Mr.  Percy  Cragg. 


and  yellows  are  the  most  dominant  colour  factors, 
according  to  my  experience.  A  yellow  crossed  on 
to  white  will  usually  give  a  good  proportion  of 
whites.  Two  yellows  will  sometimes  give  whites. 
A  yellow  single,  selfed,  gave  me  sixteen  yellows 
out  of  eighteen  plants ;  the  same  yellow  and 
Celia  gave  30  yellow,  5  pink,  6  bronze,  3  white 
and  3  red.  One  White,  selfed,  gave  5  whites 
out  of  7,  and  another  10  out  of  14,  so  these  show 
fairly  well  for  colour  dominance.  Elfrida,  an 
apricot-bronze,  selfed,  gave  14  colours  out  of  18 
seedlings,  showing  the  variability  of  beautiful 
shades. 

There  is  one  other  dominant  result  I  have 
noticed.  Each  time  I  have  crossed  a  crimson 
on  to  a  white  all  the  progeny  have  been  pink  of 
some  shade  or  other.  The  first  cross  I  ever 
made — Crimson  Pride  on  to  Queen  of  the  Earlies 
— gave  all  pinks,  from  blush  to  rose-pink. 
Heston  Pink,  for  instance,  is  the  result  of 
Heston  White  crossed  on  to  Improved  Lady 
Beaumont,  and  the  other  seedlings  of  that  cross 
were  of  a  deep  shade  of  pink. 

In  singles,  the  tendency  seems  to  be,  and 
rightly  so,  I  think,  to  divide  very  decidedly  the 
varieties  that  will  disbud  from  those  that  will 
not,  and  perhaps  it  is  advisable  to  work  on  these 
lines,  and  more  definite  results  will  thus  be  at- 
tained. "  Strength  of  petal  "  is  here  a  deciding 
factor  as  to  the  utility  of  any  novelty,  and 
floppy  ones  should  not  be  crossed.  Those  with 
slightly  rolled  petals,  as  a  rule,  pack  and  travel 
well,  and  last  well  on  the  plant  or  in  water. 
Sandown  Radiance  has  been  the  parent  of  many 
good  varieties,  although  it  gives  a  large  percent- 
age of  inferior  plants. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  selfing  the  more  com- 
plex colours  if  derived  from  a  fairly  dominant 
type.  I  selfed  Portia  in  1913,  and  it  gave  me  a 
wide  range  of  colour.  Besides  other  shades 
there  were  1  pink,  2  magenta,  4  yellow,  5  bronze, 
4  red  and  1  white.  Just  what  one  might  expect, 
cept  the  magenta  and  the  white. 

I  ihave  no  experience  of  the  large  doubles. 
There  remains  the  Anemone  type ;  here  I  think 
we  have  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes  of 
all  to  deal  with.  I  believe  the  anemones  have 
a  great  future.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  go  back 
to  the  old  varieties,  and  for  this  reason  :  The 
anemone  factor  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  one, 
and  to  use  varieties  ;that  already,  have  this 
factor  highly  developed  only  defeats  its  own 
object,  because  the  centres  would  be  too  crowded 
to  be  of  use,  and  the  "  guard  petals  "  would  be 
forced  out  of  line.  If  one  could  go  back  to  the 
intermediate  stages,  the  result  might  be  good, 
not  otherwise.  So  I  think  it  better  to  make  a 
fresh  start,  and  it  is  surprising  how  easy  this 
can  be  done.  Aphrodite  and  Ceres,  the  varieties 
that  obtained  awards  last  year,  owe  nothing  to 
any  previous  Anemone  forms.  Aphrodite  was 
worked  up  in  about  three  generations.  Irene 
Cragg,  a  seedling  of  Mary  Anderson,  showed 
slight  traces  of  Anemone  form,  the  corolla  points 
being  white.  Red  Star  came  from  Irene  Cragg 
and  Aphrodite  from  Red'  Star.  Any 
variety  that  shows  a  change  of  colour  from 
the  normal  yellow  or  green  disc  floret  appears 
to  hold  the  Anemone  factor,  Chesnut  Beauty,  for 
instance,  and  two  such  varieties  crossed  would 
perhaps  give  one  or  two  pure  Anemones  of  the 
Aphrodite  type  and  many  intermediate  forms. 
The  intermediates  crossed  on  to  the  Anemones,  or 
the  latter  selfed,  would  show  improved  forms. 
Red  Star  crossed  with  M.  Patching  gave  all 
anemone  seedlings. 

From  the  results  I  have  seen  of  Anemone  varie- 
ties I  do  not  think  we  shall  desire  flowers  with 
full  cushions  again,  the  more  lightly  arranged 
and  flatter  centre  being  preferable. 

I  find  there  are  many  interesting  breaks  of 
form  in  the  intermediates ;  one  seedling  of  last 
year  attracted  my  fancy  greatly.  The  centre  con- 
sisted of  straight  white  slender  tubes  of  Rayon- 
nante  tvpe  with  five  tiny,  dark  green,  turned 
back  points,  each  floret  well  separated  from  its 
neighbour  at  its  apex-^a  most  unusual  and  at- 
tractive form.  I  hope  to  see  these  new  types 
come  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  N.C.S. 
for  award. 

There  is  perhaps  one  point  I  should  emphasise, 
and  that  is,  if  good  results  have  been  obtained 
from  one  cross,  that  cross  should  be  repeated 
again  and  again  until  all  likely  combinations  have 
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been  extracted.  For  successive  crosses  of  the 
same  varieties  are  equivalent  to  many  seedlings 
from  one   cross. 

The  Discussion. 

Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  said  that  although  he 
had  not  the  time  or  opportunity  to  raise  many 
seedlings,  he  was  interested  in  the  results  of 
other  growers'  labours,  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  even  though  it  were  possible  to  start  with 
the  original  species,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
produce  on  Mendellian  lines  such  beautiful  varie- 
ties as  we  now  possess.  He  agreed  with  the 
lecturer  that  excellent  results  were  obtained  when 
the  progeny  of  a  cross  between  a  strong  and  a 
weakly  habit  were  crossed  back  on  the  strong 
parent. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne  remarked  that  the  practice 
advocated  by  Mr.  Cragg  of  producing  seeds  on 
cut  Chrysanthemums  was  undoubtedly  older  than 
many  supposed,  and  was  probably  practised  by 
Salter,  but  the  speaker  had  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Owen  obtaining  seed 
in  this  manner  at  Maidenhead,  for  he  found  a 
drier  atmosphere  and  higher  temperature  than 
are  usually  found  in  Chrysanthemum  houses  to 
be  essential  to  pollen  production  and  successful 
fertilisation.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  came  from  the  Far  East  as  a 
perfect  double  flower,  the  product  of  probably 
thousands  of  years'  cultivation  by  the  Chines'* 
gardeners,  and  that  the  early  varieties  were  sent 
to  Europe  in  the  old  China  tea  ships. 


WOMEN'S    PATRIOTIC    BUREAU. 

March  31. — A  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
women  and  farm  labour  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women's  Patriotic  Bureau  (act- 
ing secretary  Mrs.  Robsrt  Harrison)  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Kensington,  on  the  31st  ult.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Lady  Wantage,  and  T.R.H.  Prin- 
■cess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Prin- 
cess Marie  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein  were 
present.  The  speakers  were  Miss  Gladys  Pott, 
Mr.  Christopher  Turnor  and  Mrs.  Boyce. 

In  her  opening  address  Lady  Wantage  said 
that  victory  depended  as  much  on  the  work  done 
at  home,  and  especially  on  the  land,  as  on  the 
field  of  battle.  People  were  coming  to  realise 
this  more  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  In  this 
great  emergency  women  were  called  upon  to  play 
their  part,  and  it  was  to  be  hop?d  that  when 
peace  had  been  secured  we  should  be  able  to  look 
back  with  pride  upon  the  work  done  by  women 
for  .their  country. 

Miss    Gladys    Pott    gave    a    description    of 
this  mission  to  the  Champagne  district  of  France, 
in  which  she  had  taken  part  in  February  of  this 
year.     The  mission  had  been  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  a  committee  known  as  the  Berks 
Committee  on  Women  Farm  Labour.     This  com- 
mittee had    formed   itself   in  January,   1915,   to 
cope  with  the  demand  for  women's  labour  then 
commencing,  and  had  arranged  for  the  training 
of  a  certain  number  of  women  in  the  rudiments 
of  farm  labour.     The  committee  worked  on  these 
lines  through  1915,  and  in  December  reports  of 
their   work    having   reached    the   ears   of    Lord 
Selborne   he   called    for   representatives   of     the 
committee  and  asked  them  to  extend  the  scope 
of  their  operations  and  to  take  a.  register  of  the 
names   of    all    women    in     the    villages    coming 
under  their  purview  who  were  willing  to  under- 
take to  assist  local  farmers.     This  was  done,  and 
the  committee    further  extended  their  work  by 
establishing  a  panel   of   women  lecturers  on  the 
subject   of   farm   work.      The   mission   to  France 
was  undertaken    with  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and    Board    of    Trade,  through 
whom    the    necessary   passports   were    obtained, 
and   consisted    of  a   number    of  women    accom- 
panied   by   the  professor   of   French    from   Uni- 
versity ^  ColWe.   Reading.     The  weather  during 
the  visit  of  the  mission  to  Champagne  was  very 
bad.  but   the  members  of  the  party  were  able  to 
glean    a  good    deal    of    information    as    to    the 
methods  in  use.  and  learned   from   the  industry 
and    bravery    of    the   French    women    (in    whose 
hands   the  agricultural   industry   of   France  was 
now_  practically    left)    the    three-fold    lesson    of 
thrift,   courage   and    p?rseveranoe. 

Mr.  Christopher  Ttthnor  said  that  in  com- 
paring agricultural  conditions  in  France  and  in 
England,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was 


a  very  great  difference  between  the  two  countries. 
In  France  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation was  agricultural,  whereas  in  England  the 
proportion  was  rather  under  20  per  cent.  Owing 
to  our  neglect  of  the  land  in  the  past  the  agri- 
cultural population  tended  to  decrease  rather 
than  to  increase.  In  no  other  European  country 
was  this  the  case,  as  on  the  Continent  the 
danger  of  such  a  tendency  was  well  known,  and 
was  combated  by  every  possible  means.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  partially 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  soil,  but  not  completely.  In  Continental 
countries  the  yield  of  the  soil  increased  year  by 
year  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  said  by  some 
people  that  a  nation  could  not  be  a  great  indus- 
trial nation  and  at  the  same  time  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  soil  production ;  but 
this  position  was  disproved  by  the  example  of 
many  European  nations,  notably  by  that  of 
Germany.  Indeed,  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
industrial  prosperity  could  only  be  maintained 
by  agricultural  prosperity.  If  we  in  this  coun- 
try were  to  recuperate  quickly  after  the  war  the 
land  must  be  put  to  its  greatest  use.  We  should 
have  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  increasing 
the  agricultural  population.  We  had  got  the 
land ;  we  had  got  the  people ;  what  was  needed 
was  to  induce  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
settle  on  the  soil,  and  in  this  respect  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  by  training  women  to  perform  the 
work  on  farms.  It  was  said  by  some  that  women 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  agricultural  work 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  their  homes  in  order ; 
but  in  Sweden  the  household  work  was  all  done 
by  7  a.m.,  the  women  worked  on  the  fields  for 
some  hours,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  had 
completed  all  their  tasks  for  the  day.  In  all  the 
plans  to  be  made  for  increasing  the  food  supply 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  at  any  time, 
facilities  for  importing  wheat  might  be  inter- 
rupted, and  it  was  the  duty  of  those  in  authority 
to  see  that  this  country  grew  as  much  of  her  own 
food  as  could  possibly  be  extracted  from  the  soil. 
Mrs.  Boyce  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  one  of 
the  ohief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing 
women  into  agricultural  pursuits  was  the  preju- 
dice of  the  farmer  against  female  labour.  This 
was,  however,  being  slowly  overcome,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  in  time  it  would  cease  to  exist.  At 
present  there  were  not  nearly  sufficient  facilities 
for  the  training  of  women  for  the  land,  and  it 
was  to  b?  hoped  that  the  Government  would  pro- 
vide ample  opportunities  (as  was  now  the  case 
in  Canada  and  other  colonies)  for  such  training. 
It  had  been  objected  that  much  of  the  work  was 
too  hard  for  women  to  do,  but  it  was  certainly 
no  more  strenuous  than  many  of  the  games,  such 
as  hockey,   played   by  educated   women. 


Lieut.    Eric  Guy   Sutton. -We  learn  with 

deep  regret  of  the  death  in  action  of  Lieutenant 
Eric  Guy  Sutton,  second  son  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton,  Mayor  of  Reading.  The  late  Lieut.  Sut- 
ton was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  on  leaving  school 
spent  a  year  in  France,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a  tour  in  America,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  at 
Reading.  He  returned  home  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  joined  H.M.  forces,  and  was  gazetted  to 
the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  in  September,  1914. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year  he  went  to  the  front, 
and  at  once  showed  such  ability  that  he  gained 
his  lieutenancy  in  the  following  June,  as  re- 
corded in  these  pages.  Lieut.  Sutton  received 
the  Military  Cross  for  conspicuous  gallantry  on 
the  night  of  September  12,  1915,  near  Ar'men- 
tieres.  Together  with  another  officer  he  entered 
a  mine,  which  was  in  a  highly  dangerous  state, 
owing  to  the  gas  fumes  following  an  explosion, 
in  order  to  rescue  a  man  who  had  been  over- 
come. Their  prompt  action  undoubtedly  saved 
the  man's  life.  He  received  the  decoration  at 
the  hands  of  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace 
on  February  23  of  this  year.  Lieut.  Sutton  re- 
turned to  the  front  in  May,  and  had  been 
almost  continuously  in  the  fighting  line.  Three 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton's  sons  are  serving,  and 
two  of  them  are  at  the  front.  No  words  can 
express  the  sorrow  of  those  who  knew  Lieut. 
Sutton.  Young  and  full  of  life,  alert,  and  pos- 
sessed   of   a    rare  charm,   the   war    showed   yet 


another  side  of  his  character.  His  natural  gaiety 
proved  itself  to  be,  as  oftentimes  it  is,  the  mani- 
festation of  a  brave  heart  "  that  looks  on  tem- 
pests and  is  never  shaken."  His  ready  courage 
made  high  duties  easy,  and  empowered  him  to 
do  noble  things  with  quiet  confidence  and 
strength.  All  that  can  be  said  in  the  vain  desire 
to  solace  the  sorrow  of  his  friends  and  to  help 
his  father  and  his  relations  to  support  their 
grief,  is  that  he  did  his  duty  like  an  English- 
man, and  he  died  for  his  country.  Grief  for  his 
death  and  poignant  regret  at  the  shattering  of 
such  promise  must  always  remain ;  but  so  also 
will  remain  the  shining  memory  of  a  youth  who 
was  equal  to  the  sternest  oafl  that  fate  may 
make  of  man ;  who,  though  his  days  were  brief, 
won  imperishable  honour. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apples  Decayed:  Rhu.  The  affection  of  the 
Apple  is  known  as  Bitter-pit,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown.  There  is  no  fungus  or 
insect  present. 

Asparagus  Discoloured  :  O.  G.  The  discolora- 
tion is  caused  by  a  lack  of  iron  in  the  soil. 
Sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
in  crystals,  not  powder,  on  the  soil  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  colour  will  gradually  be  restored. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Vines  :  Regular  Reader. 
It  would  not  be  worth  your  while  to  make 
at  home  the  small  quantities  of  the  specifics 
you  mention  which  would  be  required  for  your 
purpose.  Both  can  be  obtained  in  powder 
form  from  any  sundriesman,  with  directions 
for  use. 

Fig  Shoots  Injured  :  A.  C.  H.  The  Fig  tree  is 
affected  by  the  disease  known  as  "  Fig-tree 
canker."  You  should  cut  away  and  burn  all 
diseased  portions  at  onice,  as  the  disease  is 
very  infectious.  It  is  often  spread  by  prun- 
ing diseased  and  healthy  trees  with  the  same 
knife,  and  this  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
Take  the  precaution  also  of  dressing  all  cut 
surfaces  with  tar  immediately  after  removing 
the  diseased  portions. 

Peach  Blooms  Failing  to  Set  :  Reader.  If  the 
trees  suffered  from  want  of  water  and  were 
infested  with  red  spider  before  you  had  charge 
of  them,  the  trouble  is  not  your  fault,  especi- 
ally seeing  that  subsequently  you  followed  the 
advice  we  gave  on  p.  110.  Lift  the  roots  of 
the  other  two  trees  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  incorporate  a  fair  amount  of  old  lime- 
rubble  with  the  soil.  Keep  the  trees  clean 
and  well  supplied  with  water,  especially 
during  the  autumn. —  IF.  S.  Fowler.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  employ  fire-heat  in 
late  houses  where  the  trees  are  allowed 
to  break  into  growth  naturally,  unless 
the  nights  are  frosty  or  the  atmosphere  cold 
and  laden  with  moisture,  but  a  little  warmth 
from  the  hot-water  pipes  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  dry  to  ripen 
the  pollen  and  keep  the  petals  dry.  Your  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  previous  to  flowering  appears 
to  be  correct ;  the  paraffin  emulsion  does  not 
seem  to  have  injured  the  bloom,  although 
January  was  late  to  apply  this  specific,  as  the 
buds  must  then  have  been  on  the  move,  seeing 
that  the  trees  were  in  bloom  in  February, 
which  is  too  early  for  a  cool  house.  The  cause 
of  failure  appears  to  be  the  unusual  atmo- 
spheric conditions  which  prevailed  in  Febru- 
ary, as,_  without  proper  ventilation  and  sun- 
heat,  it  would  almost  be  impossible  for  the 
pollen  to  become  dry.  Retard  the  trees  as 
much  a6  possible  another  season  by  keeping 
the  ventilators  open  night  and  day,  except 
in   very   severe  weather. 

Puff  Balls  on  Lawn  :  Fungus.  Soak  the 
ground  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron — one  pound  of  sulphate  to  one  gallon 
and  a  half  of  water.  Apply  the  dressing 
again  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  once  again 
after  a  like  interval. 
Tulips  Failing  :  /.  P.  There  is  no  disease  pre- 
sent in  the  Tulip  bidbs.  For  some  reason  not 
apparent,  the  bulbs  were  insufficiently  strong 
to  develop   the    flowers. 


Communications  Eeceived.— A.  C.  H.— W.  E.  B. 
— H.  W.  B.— P.  W.  K.-S.  A— R.  M.— C.  B  — G.  W.  R. 
— T.  C.  E— H.  R.  D.— H.  M.  V.— F.  P.— H.  J.  E  — 
W.  B.  H.— E.  M.— H.  E.  D.— W.  E.  B.— W.  I.— E.  L.  C. 
— a.   A.— E.    A.  B. 
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DAFFODILS    FOR    THE    HOUSE. 

I  WROTE  last  spring  of  Daffodils  for  the 
garden,  laying  stress  on  the  value  of  the 
self  yellows  and  Leedsii  forms,  some- 
what to  the  disparagement  of  the  red  cups : 
bat  when  we  regard  our  Daffodils  less  from 
the  point  of  \iiew  of  their  effect  in  the 
garden  ami  more  from  that  of  their  value 
for  picking  and  bringing  indoors,  we  shall 
give  a  wholly  different  value  to  the  red-cupped 
forms.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  qualities  we 
should  seek  in  Daffodils  for  picking  and  arrang- 
ing in  vases  will  correspond  rather  closely  with 
those  appreciated  for  exhibition.  Not  entirely 
so  by  any  means,  for  in  our  own  homes  we  are 
not  restricted  to  the  orthodox  three  blooms  in  a 
vase  beloved  by  schedule  makers,  nor  to  vases  of 
a  o?rtain  size.  These  latter  we  may  vary  to  suit 
the  flowers  we  gather,  and  we  are  able  to  adapt 
the  number  of  our  flowers,  and  the  method  of 
their  arrangement,  to  the  effect  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce. 

In  this  article  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much  of 
thoss  Daffodils  that  sell  at  fancy  prices)  but 
rather  to  notice  some  which  are  becoming  popular 
and  obtainable  at  prices  within  the  reach  of 
people  of  moderate  means. 

The  season  of  flowering  is  an  important  matter 
for  our  purpose.  The  length  of  flowering  period 
of  the  individual  varieties  may  vary  from  a  fort- 
night to  three  weeks  for  the  earlier  sorts  to  a 
week  or  ten  days  for  the  later  ones.  Much,  no 
doubt,  depends  upon  the  weather,  but  in  a  nor- 
mal year,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties, 
we  may  have  Daffodils  to  cut  out-of-doors  for 
nearly  three  months,  from  about  the  third  week 
in  February  to  the  third  week  in  May.  though 
it  is  true  that  for  the  last  fortnight  of  this  period 
only  the  old  Poeticus  recurvus  and  its  doubl° 
form  can  be  relied  upon.  Most  people  know 
that  in  a  general  way  the  Trumpat  Daffodils 
open  first  and  the  Poeticus  varieties  last,  while 
the  others  come  in  between  ;  but  it  is  useful  to 
know  more  than  this,  for  there  is  often  lT^arly  a 
month  between  the  flowering  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  of  the  Incomparabilis  group. 


The  first  Daffodil  to  flower  out-of-doors  is  Pal- 
lidus  praecox.  I  have  known  this  to  open  as 
early  as  the  lasl  week  in  January,  and  as  late 
as  March  7.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  and  graceful 
form,  and  everyone  should  grow  a  good  batch 
on  account  of  its  earlinass.  The  little  N.  mini- 
mus flowers  about  the  same  time,  but  is  rather 
too  small  for  picking. 

A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  come  three 
good  yellow  Trumpets,  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irv- 
ing, and  the  Tenby  Daffodil.  The  first  two  are 
noticeable  for  their  deep  yellow  tone,  and  Henry 
Irving  and  Tenby  for  their  erect  habit  and  stiff 
perianth ;  the  latter  quality  greatly  adds  to  their 
usefulness  for  decoration.  These  will  be  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  by  Maximus,  still  one  of  our 
best-coloured  forms,  and  Outpost,  a  sturdy  yel- 
low Trumpet.  All  the  foregoing  are  good  garden 
flowers,  and  it  i6  their  earliness  that  makes 
them  useful  for  gathering  rather  than  their 
special  merit    for   this   purpose. 

In  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  March  we  may 
expect  two  early  white  Trumpets,  Alice  Knights 
and  Mrs.  Thompson.  Both  these  white  forms 
show  themselves  to  much  greater  advantage 
when  gathered  and  arranged  in  water  than  they 
do  in  the  open.  Alice  Knights  is  a  lovely  little 
flower,  and  may  be  regarded  as  filling  a  similar 
place  among  the  early  white  Trumpets  to  that 
occupied  by  Mme.  de  Graaff  among  the  later 
ones.  A  few  days  more  will  show  us  the  first 
Incomparabilis,  Artemis.  Queen  Bess,  and  Com- 
modore, tite  first  two  bicolors  and  the  last  a 
rather  hooded  flower,  which  is  very  distinct. 

About  the  last  week  of  March  or  the  first 
week  of  April  we  begin  to  get  the  first  of  the 
red  cups — C.  J.  Backhouse.  Sparkler,  and  Black- 
well  (Incomparabilis)  ;  and  Southern  Star,  and 
perhaps  Sunrise,  among   the   Barrii   forms. 

Practically  all  these  red-cupped  varieties  are 
best  when  gathered  and  brought  indoors,  where, 
if  kept  from  direct  sunlight,  they  will  flower  and 
show  their  brilliant  colouring  for  a-  much  longer 
time  than  they  would  do  if  left  in  the  open. 
All  these  forms  (except  Trumpets)  are  best  if 
gathered  and  brought  indoors  before  the  flowers 
actually  open.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults it  is  important  to  gather  the  flower  at  the 
right  stage  of  its  growth.  The  flower-stem  at  first 
grows  straight  upwards,  but  shortly  before  the 
flower  opens  the  head  bends  over  at  right  angles 
to  the  stem.  The  precise  stage  in  which  to 
gather  these  flowers  is  when  the  head  has  bent 
right  over  and  the  flower  has  burst  its  sheath, 
but  not  yet  expanded.  As  soon  as  they  are 
gathered  they  should  be  plunged  up  to  the  neck 
in  water,  and  the  vases  placed  in  a  cool  posi- 
tion, not  in  direct  sunlight,  nor,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  in  a  room  where  gas  is  burned  ;  and 
the  flowers  should  be  permitted  to  open  slowly. 
When  treated  in  this  way  the  flowers  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  water  for  some  time-,  and  the 
colour  will  develop  perfectly.  If  tohra  flowers  are 
picked  before  this  stage  is  reached  they  are  apt 
to  come  undersized,  while  if  left  much  latest  the 
colour  is  apt  to  suffer  somewhat. 

Of  the  flowers  I  have  named,  C.  J.  Backhouse 
has  a  very  brilliant  cup,  but  the  perianth  is 
weak,  so  it  will  be  well  to  arrange  some  five 
or  six  in  a  vase  in  order  to  get  the  colour  effect 
without  inviting  too  minute  criticism  of  the  in- 
dividual flower.  Sparkler  is  like  Sir  Wat-kin.  a 
little  coarse,  but  useful  for  its  earliness  ;  Black- 
well  is  the  best  of  the  three,  though  the  colour 
is  not  so  brilliant;  Sarins  is  a  flower  of  the  same 
character,  with  a  brilliant  cup,  but  not  so  good 
a  back  as  Blackwell ;   Southern   Star  has  a  bril- 


liant red  cup  ;  and  Sunrise  is  one  of  the  most 
striking.  The  flower  is  well  formed,  with  a  very 
bright  and  beautiful  cup,  and  some  of  the  orange 
from  the  red  cup  seems  to  have  escaped  into  the 
whitish  perianth  segments. 

Within  a  few  days  of  these  we  shall  get  Car- 
dinal, a  rather  dwarf  grower,  with  a  very  pretty 
soft  orange-scarlet  cup,  and  glaucoma  green  foli- 
age so  profusely  produced  as  almost  to  hide 
the  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  Lucifer,  which, 
albeit  that  the  perianth  is  a  little  weak,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  flowers  among  the  red  cups. 
The  cup  is  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet — the  colour 
pervades  the  whole  cup,  not  merely  the  edge — and 
has  great  lasting  power  for  a  flower  of  this 
line.     The  perianth  segments  are  nearly  white. 

Lady  Margaret  Boscawjn  is  a  big  bicolor, 
the  cup  a  good  yellow,  and  the  segments  white. 
A  vase  of  five  or  six  of  these  flowers  is  very 
handsome,  and  they  last  particularly  well  in 
water.  Seagull,  also  with  a  yellow  crown  and 
nearly  white  perianth,  looks  well  in  a  vase,  as 
does  Albatross,  which  is  a  very  similar  flower, 
but  with  red  in  the  rim  of  the  cup  j  it  is  usually 
a  few  days  later  than  Seagull. 

By  this  time  there  will  be  no  lack  of  yellow 
and  bicolor  Trumpets,  perhaps  too  numerous  to 
name,  but  among  the  former  King  Alfred  (the 
most  stately  of  Daffodils),  Sir  Francis  DTake 
(which  I  always  regard  as  a  smaller  edition  of 
King  Alfred,  but  easier  to  grow),  and  Monarch 
will  be  found  useful ;  whilst  Alsace,  the  first  of 
Poetaz,  will  be  usually  in  flower. 

TheLe?dsii  section  will  also  be  opening,  begin- 
ning, as  a  rule,  with  White  Countess  and  Selene, 
followed  by  Minnie  Hume,  White  Queen,  and 
Mrs.  Langtry.  These  give  us  a  considerable 
choice  in  the  matter  of  arrangement.  Those  of 
the  giant  section,  such  as  White  Queen,  will 
usually  look  best  with  few  flowers  in  the  vase, 
as  they  are  a  little  6tiff,  while  the  old-fashioned 
forms,  such  as  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Fairy  Queen, 
are  so  graceful  that  several  may  be  placed  to- 
gether, well  spread  out  in  extended  order. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  April  we  shall  find 
two  most  effective  flowers  for  gathering  in  Eye- 
bright  and  Incognita.  They  are  both  now  placed 
in  the  Barrii  group,  but  Incognita  has  the  larger 
cup  of  a  soft  reddish-orange,  which  is  most 
pleasing.  Eyebright  has,  at  first  glance,  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Poeticus  group,  with 
its  small,  bright  red  cup  and  shining  white 
perianth.  Fair  Maiden  opens  about  this  period, 
which,  though  placed  in  the  Barrii  group  might, 
equally  well  have  found  a  place  among  the  Leedsii 
section,  the  perianth  being  white  and  the  crown 
pale  yellow.  It  i6  a  particularly  charming 
flower,  well  formed  and  pleasant  in  colouring, 
like  Pilgrim,  producing  a  very  cool  and  Testful 
effect.  About  the  third  week  in  April  we  shall 
find  Evangeline  and  White  Lady  opening  their 
flowers.  These  are  two  of  the  best  of  the  Leedsii 
section,  alike  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house. 
The  flowers  are  particularly  graceful,  carried  on 
long  stems,  and  the  bulbs  increase  rapidly. 
Evangeline  has  the  larger  cup  of  the  two.  Dew- 
drop  and  Easter  are  small-sized  flowers  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty,  belonging  to  the  same  sec- 
tion, and  they  are  useful  for  small  vases.  Dew- 
drop  has  a  faint  tinge  of  pink  in  the  cup,  while 
Easter  is  particularly  perfect  in  shape  of  the 
flower. 

By  this  time  the  Poeticus  section  are  begin- 
ning to  open.  The  first,  as  a  rule,  is  Poeticus 
praecox,  but  Chaucer,  a  small  flower,  with  a 
bright  cup,  is  little  behind  it.  These  are 
followed  by  Virgil,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  group, 
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Ornatus,  Horace,  and,  later  still,  Epic,  which, 
carry  on  the  season  till  it  ends  with  recurvus  and 
itfi  double  form.  I  should  notice,  however,  a 
very  late  Leedsii  in  Bianca,  and  a  red  cup  variety 
named  Aftermath,  which  are  both  pleasing 
flowers  and  useful  for  the  timo  at  which  they 
open.  Emerald,  a  Barrii  with  a  tinge  of  green 
in  the  centre,  is  also  among  the  latest  of  the 
garden  Daffodils  to  open  in  my  garden,  often 
not  being  in  flower  till  May  has  wall  begun. 

Of  recent  years  the  Daffodil  season  has  been 
lengthened  by  the  introduction  of  late-flowering 
novelties,  and  pe.rha.ps  it  would  be  well  if  some 
of  our  raisers  would  devote  attention  to  advanc- 
ing the  season  for  us  to  some  extent.  A  few 
Daffodils  of  good  form  for  gathering  to  fill  in  the 
gap  that  usually  occurs  between  Pallidus  pra'e- 
cox  and  such  early  Trumpets  as  Tenby  and 
Henry  Irving,  would  be  very  welcome. 

This  gap  has  been  emphasised  this  season,  the 
cold  weather  of  March  having  kept  back  the 
flowers  that  would,  in  many  springs,  have  opened 
during  that  month,  and  April  has  brought  them 
and  others  all  out  together.    Emperor. 


NEW    OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


NEW  BALSAM  POPLARS. 

About  a  dozen  Balsam  Poplars  are  known, 
constituting  a  distinct  section  of  the  genus 
Populus,  characterised  by  leaves  whitish  or  pale 
beneath,  with  petioles  rounded  or  quadrangular 
in  section,  and  viscid  buds,  exuding  a  fragrant- 
odour.  In  the  black  Poplars  the  leaves  are  of 
the  same  green  tint  on  both  sides,  with  a  pecu- 
liar broad,  well-defined  translucent  cartilaginous 
margin  ;  and  the  petioles  are  compressed 
laterally. 

The  commonest  Balsam  Poplar  in  cultivation 
with  us  is  Populus  candicans,  Aiton,  which  is 
one  of  the  earliest  trees  around  London  to  come 
into  leaf.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
marked  pubescence  of  its  twigs,  petioles,  and 
leaves;  the  last  are  broadly  ovate,  cordate  at 
the  base  and  ciliate  in  margin.  This  Poplar  is 
known  only  in  the  female  sex,  and  its  native 
country  is  uncertain.  It  is  often  called 
the  Ontario  Poplar,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  Eastern  Canada  and  New  England, 
constituting  a  form  of  the  North  American 
Balsam  Poplar  (Populus  balsamifera  var.  can- 
dicans). Sargent,  who  adopts  this  name,  states, 
however,  that  he  has  seen  no  wild  specimens, 
and  that  "it  does  not  appear  to  be  indigenous 
in  New  England  or  Eastern  Canada,  where  the 
pistillate  plant  has  been  used  as  a  shade  tree 
from  very  early  times,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
Middle  States  and  in  Europe."  His  figure  of 
the  staminate  catkins  in  Silva  of  N.  America, 
IX.,169.t.  4911(1696),is  admittedly  an  error.  Dame 
and  Brooks,  Trees  of  New  England,  37  (1902), 
assert  that  "trees  of  both  sexes  are  found  by 
collectors  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont ; 
while  in  Central  or  Southern  New  England  the 
staminate  tree  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen."  L.  H- 
Bailey  some  years  ago  described*  a  grove  of 
these  trees  which  formerly  existed  at  South 
Haven.  Michigan,  and  'Gatest  in  1912  states 
that  the  sand  dunes  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Michigan,  north  of  Waukegan,  are  surmounted 
by  narrow  groves  of  P.  candicans. 

The  explanation  of  these  conflicting  statements 
appears  to  be  that  (1)  P.  candicans  is  only 
known  in  America  as  a  female  tree  always 
planted,  and  (2)  that  other  trees  have  been  mis- 
taken for  it  by  Dame  and  Brooks  and  other 
writers.  It  is  these  latter  trees  that  I  am  now 
about  to  describe.     See  fig.  97. 

The  true  Populus  balsamifera,  Linn.,  is  the 
sole  Balsam  Poplar  wild  in  the  northern  parts 
of  North  America,  where  it  has  a  wide  range, 

•  In  Bitl.  Gaz.,  V.  SI  (1880). 
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from  the  Mackenzie  River  and  Labrador,  south 
to  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota.  The  typical 
form  has  glabrous  leaves,  ovate-lanceolate  (con- 
siderably longer  than  broad),  and  narrowly 
rounded  or  obtuse  at  the  base  ;  twigs  glabrous, 
but  petioles  with  a  slight  pubescence.  A  dis- 
tinct form,  known  to  me  from  Chateauguay  in 
Canada.  Michigan,  and  Maine,  has  been  named 
P.  Michauxii,  Dode ;  but  it  is  best  to  regard  it 
a6  a  geographical  variety,  the  complete  distri- 
bution of  which  has  yet  to  be  made  out.  This 
is  now  accordingly  named  P.  balsamifera  var. 
Michauxii,  A.  Henry.  ±  It  differs  from  the  type 
in  the  ovate  leaves  with  a  broad,  rounded  or  sub- 
cordate  base,  and  slight  pubescence  on  the  mid- 
rib  and  veins   beneath  ;    petioles    and   twigs  are 


Fig.  97. — balsam  poplabs. 

Leaves  1  and  2,  Populus  balsamifera,  L.,  typical  form 
from  trees  cultivated  in  England.  3  and  4,  P.  balsami- 
fera, L.  var.  Michauxii,  A.  Henry,  from  a  tree  at 
Chateauguay,  Canada.  5  and  6,  Populus  candicans, 
Aiton,    from    a    tree    cultivated   at   Kew. 

also  slightly  hairy.  This  variety,  judging  from 
leaves  sent  to  me  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  is 
wild  in  Maine,  and  at  Waukegan  in  Michigan, 
and  was  formerly,  in  error,  considered  to  be 
P.  candicans.  The  typical  form  of  P.  balsami- 
fera is  rarely  seen  in  the  British  Isles,  where 
only  male  trees  are  cultivated.  These,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ascending  branches,  are  much 
more  compact  in  habit  than  the  common  wide- 
spreading  P.  candicans. 

t  Populus  balsamifera  var.  Michauxii,  A.  Henry,  varietas 
nova,  apud  Chateau -nay  in  Canada,  et  in  Maine  Michigampie 
civitatihus  silve«tris:  foliis  ovatis,  basi  latis  rotundalis  vel 
subcordatis,  subtus  ad  nervos  puberulis  ;  petiolis  et  innova- 
tionibus  sparse  pilosulis. 


As  the  black  and  Balsam  Poplars  in  cultiva- 
tion form  hybrids,  some  of  which,  like  P.  cer- 
tinensis  and  P.  generosa,  are  beautiful  trees,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  in  North  America  a 
tree  the  parents  of  which  are  P.  deltoidea  and 
P.  balsamifera.  This  hybrid,  of  which  I  have 
specimens  from  Canada,  collected  by  J.  G.  Jack, 
and  from  South  Haven,  Michigan,  gathered  by 
L.  H.  Bailey,  will  now  be  named  Populus 
Baileyana,§  A.  Henry  (Populus  deltoidea,  L.  var. 
monilifera,  A.  Henry  x  P.  balsamifera,  L.).  It 
is  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  and, 
judging  from  the  branch  photographed  (fig.  98),  is 
vigorous  in  growth.  It  is  characterised  as 
follows  :  — Twigs  rounded,  glabrous,  with  scat- 
tered, elongated  lenticels  like  those  of  P.  bal- 
samifera, which  it  also  resembles  in  the  shape  of 
the  buds,  but  these  are  not  so  viscid  or  so  dark 
in  colour.  Leaves  glabrous,  4£  inches  long,  3£ 
inches  wide,  broadly  ovate,  cordate  at  the  base, 
which  bear  two  conspicuous  glands  in  front: 
apex  long,  slender,  and  acuminate  ;  margin  with 
a  well-defined  translucent  border,  and  scattered 
deciduous  cilia,  with  serrations  like  those  of  P. 
balsamifera  in  size,  but  not  so  sharp;  under 
surface  paler  than  the  upper  side,  but  not 
whitish,  as  in  P.  balsamifera;  petiole  glabrous, 
quadrangular  in  section,  channelled  above. 

This  tree,  combining  characters  which  are 
peculiar  to  two  different  sections  of  the  genus,  is 
undoubtedly  a  hybrid,  and  recalls  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  characters  the  similar  combination 
in  P.  generosa.  Of  the  prevalence,  of  this  hybrid 
in  the  wild  state  I  have  no  means  o(  judging, 
as  the  specimens  from  South  Haven  are  from  a 
single  tree,  and  give  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
trees  in  the  original  grove,  which  may  have 
been,  like  the  Poplars  at  Waukegan,  P.  bal- 
samifera var.  Michauxii.  This  hybrid,  if  of  the 
first  generation,  may  be  worth  introduction  into 
cultivation.     A.   Henry. 


AUSTRALIA. 


BEARDED    IRISES. 

In  1911  a  young  enthusiast,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Clarence  Bastin,  resolved  to  bring  the  Vic- 
torian collection  of  bearded  Irises  up  to  date, 
and  after  searching  through  the  horticultural 
publications  of  Europe  and  America,  and  corre- 
sponding with  Messrs.  Dykes,  Goos,  and  Farr,  a 
complete  collection  of  varieties  was  imported 
from  leading  growers.  After  seeing  the  rhizomes 
duly  survive  the  transportation,  and  well  on  the 
way  to  establishment  in  their  new  situation,  it 
was  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  young  grower 
should,  on  Boxing  Day,  1914,  be  caught  in  an 
undertow  and  drowned,  thus  depriving  Aus- 
tralia of  a  keen  and  practical  flower  lover. 

Living  close  to  where  the  Irises  are  still  being 
grown  by  Mr.  Bastin,  seur.,  I  have  noted 
that  the  later  seedling  varieties  are  decided  im- 
provements upon  the  older  standard  sorts, 
although  there  are  many  of  the  latter  which  can- 
not be  left  out  of  the  most  exclusive  collections, 
notably  Jacquiniana,  Dalmatica,  Her  Majesty, 
Lohengrin,  Iris  King,  Oriflamme,  and  Prosper 
Laugier.  For  size  and  decided  colouring  there 
are  few  equal  to  Caprice,  Monsignor,  Eldorado, 
and  Loute,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin ;  whilst  for 
delicate  beauty,  combined  with  size,  and,  fre- 
quently, fragrance,  the  seedlings  of  Farr  are  un- 
surpassed. Mary,  a  seedling  variety  from  Mr.  O. 
Reuthe,  is  rather  too  small-flowered,  but  possibly 
its  lilac-pink  veinings  on  cream  ground  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct  and  pretty  to  justify  its  inclusion 
with  the  best  of  the  bearded  Irises.  Gilbert 
Errey. 

§  Populus  Baileyana,  A.  Henry,  h\hrida  nova  inter 
P.  deltoideae.  Marsh,  var.  moniliferatn  A.  Henry,  et  P.  bal« 
saniiferam,  L.  ;  foliis  glabris,  late  ovatis.  basi  cordatis  et 
binis  glandulis  instnictis,  subtus  nee  concoloribua  nee  albia 
sed  incanis,  pellncide  marffinatis;  petiolis  ((tiadrangulatis 
supra  canaliculatis.     Typum  in  Canada  legit  cl.  J.  G.  Jack. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


ABNORMAL  CYPRIPEDLUM  FLOWER. 
An  abnormal  flower  of  a  Cypripedium  seedling 
of  the  C.  Hera  class  is  sent  by  Ml'.  A.  Coningsby, 
gardener  to  Col.  H.  Cary  Batten,  Leigh  Lodge, 
Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol.  The  ovary  is  quad- 
rangular, and  the  column  furnished  with  two  per- 
fect anthers  anil  one  strongly  developed  stamen, 
which  is  continued  into  a  broad  petaloid  blade 
erected  a-bove  two  perfect  staminodes,  beneath 
which  is  an  enlarged  white  stigmatic  plate. 
There  are  two  perfect  and  handsomely-marked 
upper  sepals  diverging  right  and  left,  the  central 
space,  usually  occupied  by  the  dorsal  sepal,  being 
filled  by  the  petaloid  blade  on  the  back  of  the 
cqlumn.  The  lower  sepals,  lip  and  petals  are 
normal  in  form  and  colour,  but  as  is  usual  in 
such  departures  from  the  natural  form,  there  is 
evidence  of  the  fusion  of  two  flowers,  although 
some  of  the  segments  are  suppressed. 


THE   MANURING   OF  COTTAGE  GARDENS 
AND   ALLOTMENTS/ 


Farmyard  manure  at  the  disposal  of  the 
cottag?r  and  allotment  holder  is  often  poor  in 
quality,  as  compared  with  farmyard  manure 
made  in  well-constructed  cattle-feeding  yards. 
It  is  apt  to  contain  too  much  straw,  or  other 
litter,  and  too  little  of  the  animal  excreta.  In 
view  of  the  bulk  of  material  applied,  therefore, 
the  crop  returns  obtained  from  its  application 
are  often   disappointing. 

When  the  manure  has  to  lie  for  some  time  in 
a  heap  before  application  it  should  be  covered 
with  about  6in.  of  soil  in  order  to  preserve  the 
fertilising  material. 

In  the  case  of  heavy  soils  the  manure  is  best 
dug  in  during  autumn  and  winter;  in  the  case 
of  light  soils  this  should  be  done  in  spring,  some 
time  before  cropping. 

The  undecayed  portions  of  the  manure  should 
preferably  be  used  for  the  green  crops  (Cabbage 
family),  the  more  completely  decayed  portions 
for  the  root,   fruit  and    flower  crops. 

An  average  market-garden  dressing  of  manure 
would  ba  about  2^-3  cwt.  per  rod  (30^  sq.  yd.). 
A  large  barrow-load  of  moderately  decayd 
manure  will   usually   weigh  about   1   cwt. 

Where  the  full  dressing  of  ordinary  manure 
cannot  be  obtained,  artificial  manures,  as  indi- 
cated below,  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 

Potatos. — Where  the  crop  is  grown  on  the 
Hat,  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  ba  applied  on 
the  surface  just  before  the  first  earthing  up,  at 
the  rate  of  i  oz.  per  sq.  yd.  (1  lb.  per  rod,  or 
It-  cwt.  per  acre).  Where  Potatos  are  planted 
in  drills  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  applied 
in  the  drills  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  should  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  1^-  oz.  per  sq.  yd.  (3  lb.  per  rod,  or 
4J  cwt.  per  acre),  and  may  be  forked  in  lightly 
before  planting  on  the  flat,  or  applied  in  the 
drill  at  the  time  of  planting:  or.  superphosphate 
and  steamed  bone  flour  may  be  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  and  applied  when  planting  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  case  of  superphosphate  alone. 

Cabbage  Family. — All  the  members  of  this 
group  respond  to  applications  of  nitrogenous 
manures. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  ^-J  oz.  per  sq.  yd.  (1-1^  lb.  p?r  rod, 
or  1^-2  cwt.  per  acre)  before  the  first  earthing 
up,  or  as  soon  as  growth  starts. 

Where  Cabbage  crops  are  slow  in  "  hearting  " 
and  Turnip  crops  refuse  to  "  bulb,"  phosphates 
aP9  usually   deficient. 

Superphosphate  should  be  applied,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  steamed  bone  flour,  at  the  rate 
of  1  oz.  per  sq.  yd.  (2  lb.  per  rod,  or  3  cwt. 
per  acre)  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  before  the 
first  earthing  up. 

*  Special  leaflet  No.  Till,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 


In  inland  districts,  where  allotment  crops  on 
light  and  medium  soils  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  salt  is  very  helpful  and  will  usually 
increase  ths  crop.  It  should  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  per  sq.  yd. 

Pea  and  Bean  Family. — Crops  belonging  to 
the  Pea  and  Bean  family  can  usually  provide 
themselves  with  sufficient  nitrogen. 

A  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  steamed 
bone  flour,  in  equal  proportions,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ground  before  or  after  sowing  the 
seed,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  4  yd.  in  length  of 
drill. 

Ths  manure  should  never  be  sown  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drill  so  as  to  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  seed. 

Onions,  Leeks  and  Celery. — Sulphate  of  am- 
monia should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  i  oz. 
per  sq.  yd.  (1  lb.  per  rod,  or  1^  cwt.  per  acre), 
with  superphosphate  and  st3amed  bone  flour, 
mixed   in  equal  proportions,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz. 


ducing  a  very  rank  growth  of  leaf,  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  should  bo  withheld.  This  reserva- 
tion applies  to  all  cottage  garden  and  allotment 
crops. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Fruit  and  Flower 
Crops. — 1  peck  of  poultry  manure  or  1  peck  of 
sheep  droppings  placed  in  a  40-gallon  cask  and 
filled  -up  with  water  will,  after  standing  24 
hours,  make  an  excellent  liquid  manure  if  ap- 
plied while  fruit  is  swelling  and,  in  the  case  of 
flowers,  while  the  blooms  are  opening;  2  gallons 
per  square  yard  should  be  applied  weekly. 

Where  the  abova  materials  cannot  be  obtained, 
%  lb.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  1  lb.  superphos- 
phate in  30  gallons  of  water  will  make  a  safe 
liquid  manure  which  may  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of    2   gallons   per    square    yard. 

General  Considerations. — Potash  salts  are 
hardly  obtainable,  but  wood  ashes,  which  con- 
tain potash,  should  be  collected  and  applied  at 
the   rate  of   1   oz.    per   sq.    yd.    to   soil   in   which 


Fig.  98. — pofulds  bailkyana,  a.  henry,      specimen  collected  m  i  vnada  bs  j.  g    rAi  i. 

(See  p.  230.) 


per  sq.  yd.  On  light  soils,  liable  to  dry  out,  salt 
may  be  given  with  advantage  (1  oz.  per  sq.  yd.). 
These  crops  should  all  be  manured  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth. 

Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Beet. — Sulphate  of 
ammonia  should  be  applied  at  the '  rate  of  x  oz. 
per  sq.  yd.  after  singling.  Superphosphate  and 
steamed  bone  flour,  mixed,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz. 
per  sq.  yd.  should  be  applied  before  sowing  the 
seed.  In  dry  soils,  1  oz.  of  salt  per  sq.  yd. 
may  be  applied   before   drilling. 

Lettuce,  Spinach  and  Radishes. — These  are 
greatly  helped  by  applications  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  6hould  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  ^  oz.  per  sq.  yd.  in  the  early  stages  of  growth- 
Where  Radishes  do  not  "  bulb  "  readily,  super- 
phosphate, at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  per  sq.  yd., 
should  be  applied  to  the  soil  before  sowing. 

Where  the  soil  is  known  to  be  overstocked 
with   organic   matter    (containing   nitrogen),   pro- 


Potatos,  Peas,  B?ans,  Carrots,  Parsnips  and 
Onions  are  to  be  grown.  The  richest  ash  is 
produced  by  hedge  clippings,  prunings  of  fruit 
busfoss,  nettles  and  coarse-growing  weeds  burnt 
before  they  are  fully  ripened.  The  ash  of 
timber  may  contain  little  potash.  Ash  must  be 
collected  as  soon  as  possible  after  burning,  as 
rain  quickly  washes  out  the  potash. 

Reoant  experiments  tend  to  show  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabbage  family  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  stores  of  potash  already  in  the  soil  to  a 
greater  extent  than  most  other  crops,  and  this 
circumstance  should  hd  borne  in  mind  while 
potash  is  scarce. 

On  heavy  soils  and  soils  rich  in  organic 
matter,  basic  slag  may  replace  superphosphate, 
particularly  in  districts  with  a  good  rainfall. 
The  quantity  used  should  be  from  one  and  a 
half  times  to  twice  as  much  as  is  recommendsd 
in  the  case  of  superphosphate. 
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PLANT     NOTES. 


ACACIA    BAILEYANA. 

This  charming  Wattle  (see  fig.  99)  is  a  native 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  It  forms  a 
useful  subject  for  the  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory, producing  its  numerous  erect,  loose  racemes 
of  pale  yellow  flowers  from  February  to  April. 
The  email,  bipinnate,  linear  leaflets,  of  a  soft 
grey-green  hue,  render  the  plant  attractive  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  As  cut  flowers  for 
vases,  branches  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
blue  Cinerarias,  Violets,  Freesias,  Bichardias 
and  pink  Tulips.     The  seeds  should  be  germinated 


ACACIA       BAILEYANA 
OUT-OF-DOORS. 
Acacia   Bailei-ana   is    now  in  full  flower  here 
outside  on  the  terrace  wall,  which  has  an  aspeot 
of  S.S.E.     The  plant,  which  is  12  feet  high  by  4 
feet  in  diameter,  was  planted  there  in  1912  ;  it  has 
always  been   protected   during  the  severest  part 
of    t)he    winter    with    boughs    of    the    Common 
Laurel     placed    over    it    thinly.       These    were, 
fortunately,    still   in    place    at    the  time   of   the 
severe  snowstorm  of  March  28  last.     This  species 
appears  to   be  the   hardiest  of    all   the   Acacias. 
Others   that  have    been    tried    here    havs  died 
eventually.     .    A.    dealbata   survived    for    two    it 
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Fig.   yy. — acacia  bailei-ana  :  flowers  yellow. 

(The    spray    is    reduced    one-half ;    leaves   natural    size.) 


in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  in  a  warm  house  m 
spring,  and  the  seedlings  transferred  later  into 
small  pots,  and  eventually  shifted  into  larger 
ones,  adding  loam  to  the  first  compost.  The 
plants  make  rapid  growth,  and  should  be  placed 
in  a  greenhouse  when  well  rooted  after  the  second 
potting.  The  following  year  they  may  be  placed 
in  9  or  10-inch  pots,  and  grown  in  a  cool  atmo- 
sphere to  encourage  sturdy  growth.  Eventually 
they  should  be  planted  into  a  border  or  trained 
to  pillars  or  to  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  house. 
Strongly-growing,  established  specimens  require 
copious  watering  during  the  growing  season. 
Charles  Luxford,   Walmsgate  Gardens,   Louth. 


three  years  and  flowered,  but  finally  perished.  I 
do  not  know  the  origin  of  A.  Baileyana.  Is  it  a 
species  or  a  hybrid,  of  garden  origin  1  It  was 
introduced  into  Belvoir  Gardens  some  years  ago 
by  one  of  my  journeymen,  and  it  seems  likely  to 
continue  to  do  well.  W.  II.  Divers,  V.M.H., 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,   Grunt/mm. 

[A.  Baileyana,  the  "  Cootaimindira  Wattle,"  is 
a,  true  species  native  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Qui  enaland.  It  forms  a  small  tree  about  20  feet 
high,  and  comes  into  flower  at  least  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  A.  dealbata.  which  latter  supplies 
the  "  Mimosa"  of  the  florists'  shops.  See  fig.  99. 
—Eds.] 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By   E.    Harriss,    Gardener  to  Lady   Wantaqb,    Lockinge 
House,  Wantage,  Berkshire. 

Chrysanthemums. —  If  the  earliest  plants 
have  been  sufficiently  hardened  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors.  The 
large  flowering  sorts  will  need  the  support  of 
stakes,  and,  as  a  precaution  against  damage  from 
strong  winds,  place  hurdles  around  them.  Spray 
the  foliage  with  an  insecticide  occasionally  to 
keep  the  plants  free  from  aphis.  A  batch  of 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  to  raise  plants  for 
flowering  in  small  pots.  Select  the  most  deco- 
rative sorts,  including  some  of  the  single  varie- 
ties. 

Perpetual-flowering    Carnations.— 

— It  may  be  necessary  to  discard  some  of  the 
old  plants  to  make  room  for  others  which  have 
been  propagated  for  flowering  next  season.  Do 
not  crowd  these  young  plants,  as  they,  need 
plenty  of  light  to  favour  a  sturdy  growth.  The 
best  of  the  old  plants  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce good  flowers  if  they  are  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  stimulants.  They  may  be  placed 
close  together  in  a  cool  house  or  plunged  in 
ashes  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors,  but 
protected  from  frost.  The  plants  of  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  varieties  are  developing  their 
flower-spikes ;  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
feed  the  plants  freely  with  stimulants.  Remove 
all  the  side-buds  and  place  a  neat  stake  by  each 
flowering  sin  •  t. 

Richardia  africana  (Arum  Lily).  —  When 
the  plants  have  finished  flowering  remove  them 
to  a  sheltered  position  in  tne  open  and  reduce 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  gradually  until 
the  foliage  has  died  down,  then  turn  the  pots 
on  their  sides  to  allow  the  plants  a  period  of 
rest. 

Humea  elegans.— S?eds  of  Humea  elegans 
will  germinate  much  more  freely  now  than  later, 
when  the  weather  is  hot.  and  plants  raised  from 
will  be  none  too  early  if  grown  in  cool  condi- 
tions. Sow  the  seed  in  pans  filled  with  a  sandy 
compost  and  place  the  seedpans  in  a  moderately 
warm  house.  Cover  the  pans  with  sheets  of 
glass  and  keep  the  soil  shaded  until  the  seed- 
lings are  through  the  soil.  Plants  raised  last 
year  must  not  be  hastened  into  flower,  nor 
must   they  be  exposed   to  bright  sunshine. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


By    J. 


G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcote, 
Eastwell   Park,   Kent. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  trees  should 
be  disbudded  before  the  young  growths  are  far 
advanced.  Healthy  trees  of  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine produce  a  large  number  of  young  shoots, 
and  unless  they  are  thinned  rigorously  the  trees 
will  inevitably  surfer  much  harm.  A  thicket  of 
growths  obscures  the  light,  aphis  and  red  spider 
spread  quickly  on  the  enfeebled  branches,  and  in 
the  autumn  the  wood  fails  to  ripen.  In  commenc- 
ing the  work  of  disbudding  first  remove  all  fore- 
right  shoots,  and  those  in  unsuitable  positions, 
such  as  those  facing  the  wall.  When  this  has 
been  done  commence  to  remove  the  superfluous 
growths  at  the  top  portion  of  the  tree,  the  de- 
gree of  disbudding  to  be  regulated  by  the  age 
of  the  tree.  For  example,  if  the  tree  has  almost 
filled  the  wall  space  the  disbudding  must  be 
severe,  as  few  shoots  are  required  for  exten- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  young  trees  Should  be  per- 
mitted to  extend,  leaving  sufficient  shoots  for 
the  purpose.  As  a  rule  growers  retain  too  many 
shoots  in  spring,  allowing  them  to  rema-'n  all 
the  summer  exhausting  the  sap  and  shading  the 
fruits,  only  to  be  cut  away  in  the  following 
autumn  or  winter.  Well-placed  shoots  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit-bearing  wood  should  always 
be  retained,  with  a  view  to  replacing  the  fruit- 
ing ones  of  this  season.  Endeavour  to  keep  the 
tree  well  furnished  with  firm,  new  wood,  trained 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  shade  the  fruits.    Thin 
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training  is  necessary  to  allow  sunshine  to  develop 
the  flavour  in  the  fruit,  and  ripen  the  wood  for 
the  ensuing  year's  fruiting.  Do  not  disbud  in 
dull,  cold  weather,  nor  operate  on  more  than  a 
portion  of  the  tree  at  one  time.  When  the  upper 
part  otf  the  tree  (has  been  attended  to,  wait  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  disbud  the  central  por- 
tion ;  after  a  similar  interval  complete  the  work 
at  the   lower  part   of  the  tree. 

Training  Young  Peach  Trees.— In  training 
young  Peach  trees  on  walls  it  will  be  necessary 
to  retain  sufficient  young  shoots  to  furnish  bare 
spaces  and  allow  of  extension  of  the  main 
branches.  Only  by  practical  experience  can  it 
be  determined  exactly  how  many  shoots  are 
necessary,  but  by  carefully  following  out  each 
'  detail  and  watching  the  result  the  beginner 
■will  soon  acqu're  confidence  and  skill  in  the  art 
of  training  Peach  trees.  Do  not  allow  a  cen- 
tral upright  shoot  to  develop  ;  this  should  always 
be  removed  at  an  early  stage  and  the  shoots 
trained  in  the  shape  of  a  fan. 

Mulching. Newly-planted  Fruit  Trees.— 
Dry  winds  may  be  expected,  therefore  newly- 
planted  trees,  and  especially  those  shifted 
late  in  the  season,  must  be  watched  that 
the  roots  do  not  suffer  drought.  Heavy  soils 
should  be  forked  lightly  to  prevent  the  surface 
getting  oaked,  or  it  will  crack  in  dry  weather. 
Afterwards  apply  a  mulch  of  light  manure.  In 
very  hot  weather  the  trees  will  require  water- 
ing, and  syringings  overhead  in  the  afternoons 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  trees, 
and  will  keep  tJhem  free  from  insect  pests. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By   William  F.    Rowles,  Gardener  to  Major  Hoarb, 
Ellisfield  Manor,    Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Boroer  Chrysanthemums  .—Border 
Chrysanthemums  furnish  a  rich  display  of  flowers 
from  early  August  till  well  into  the  frosty  sea- 
son. Although  the  roots  may  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  ground  for  several  years,  the  bast 
results  are  obtained  by  raising  plants  each  year 
from  cuttings.  Put  the  plants  in  their  quarters 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  but  see  that  they 
have  previously  been  well  hardened.  Chrysanthe- 
mums need  a  rich  soil,  which  should  be  dug  two 
spits  deep  and  enriched  with  decayed  manure. 
One  copious  watering  when  they  are  planted 
should  suffice,  although  more  abundant  and  better 
flowers  are  obtained  if  liquid  manure  is  used 
later  in  the  season.  Short  Pea-sticks  offer  a 
simple  and  effective  support  for  general  pur- 
poses. Plants  intended  to  furnish  cut  blooms 
should  be  set  in  rows  2^  feet  apart,  and  a 
distance  of  1^  feet  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows.  By  making  double  rows  18  inches  apart, 
with  a  space  of  2^  feet  between  them,  a  saving 
of   ground   is   effected. 

Tender  Budding  Plants.— The  greater 
part  of  the  summer  bedding  should  be  planted 
by  the  end  of  May,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
hasten  the  hardening  off  of  the  various  subjects. 
Many  old  plants  which  are  not  very  susceptible 
to  injury  by  cold  winds  may  be  removed  from  the 
cold  frames  and  set  in  a  sheltered,  though  not 
shady,  position.  It  will  be  necessary  to  arrange 
a  framework  of  sticks  for  supporting  mats  to 
protect  the  plants  during  very  cold  nights  or 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  frost.  This  will 
make  room  in  the  cold  frames  for  plants  which 
have  hitherto  been  in  heated  structures,  whilst 
those  in  warm  houses  may  be  removed  to  a  cool 
house  or  pit.  Watdh  the  thermometer  out-of- 
doors  late  in  the  evening,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  avoidable  damage  from  frost  to  the  plants 
just  token  from  the  pits. 

Weed-Killers.— It  is  generally  advisable  to 
use  weed-killers  slightly  stronger  than  recom- 
mended by  the  maker.  The  liquid  must  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  roots  and  foliage  of  Box  used 
as  edging,  nor  must  it  be  sprayed  mi  the  turf 
verges.  The  operator  must  not  tread  from  the 
wet  ground  on  to  the  turf.  For  gravel  paths  that 
air  n.>t  very  weedy  the  weed-killer  may  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  white-wash  brush  and  pail, 
dropping  a  little  of  the  liquid  where  weeds  ap- 
pear. A  large  surface  of  path  can  be  treated  in 
a  short  time  in  this  way. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes.  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Early  Leeks.— Seedling  Leeks  should  be 
transplanted  into  the  garden  quarters.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  they  may  be  planted  deeply  in 
holes  made  with  a  dibber,  allowing  a  space  of 
1  foot  between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  and  15 
inches  between  the  rows.  Extra  fine  roots  may 
be  obtained  by  planting  in  rows  in  a  slight  de- 
pression, sufficient  to  hold  water,  allowing 
space  between  the  ro%vs  to  allow  of  work- 
ing the  ground  freely.  The  stems  may  be 
blanched  by  means  of  paper  collars  5  inches 
deep,  which  should  be  placed  about  the  plants 
immediately  they  are  planted.  The  paper 
collars  should  be  successively  raised  as  the  plant 
develops,  until  a  sufficient  length  of  stem  is 
blanched. 

Cardoon.— Sow  seeds  of  Cardoons  in  light  soil, 
making  trenches  as  for  Celery,  putting  a  good 
layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom,  covered  with 
several  inches  of  soil.  Drop  a  few  seeds  in 
groups  at  3  feet  apart,  thinning  each  group  sub- 
sequently to  the  most  promising  seedling.  Heavy 
soils  should  be  trenched  and  enriched  with 
manure.  A  slight  depression  only  is  necessary 
in  Which  to  sow  the  seeds. 

Chicory.  — Sow  seeds  of  Chicory  in  deep,  well- 
cultivated  soil,  that  has  not  been  manured  this 
season.  Sow  in  drills  made  14  inches  apart,  and 
thin  the  seedlings  to  10  inches  apart.  If  space 
in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  garden  is  limited 
this  vegetable  may  be  grown  successfully  in 
partial  shade. 

Sorrel.  -This  vegetable  is  a  good  substitute 
for  Spinach  in  hot  weather.  Treat  the  plant  as 
biennial.  Seeds  may  be  sown  as  advised  for 
Chicory,  but  rich  soil  is  not  necessary,  as  Sorrel 
thrives  in  poor  ground  in  damp,  shaded  situa- 
tions. Remove  the  flower-spikes  as  soon  as  they 
appear  from  last  season's  plants,  and  destroy  all 
plants  sown  previous  to  last  season. 

New  Zealand  Spi  n  aoh.  —  Although  not 
possessing  tii  e  title  Spinach  flavour,  this  vegei  Me 
is  appreciated  by  many  as  a  substitute.  It  is  a 
useful  crop  for  light,  dry  soils,  in  which  Spinach 
is  difficult  to  cultivate.  Plant  several  seeds  by 
means  of  a  dibber  in  groups  at  3  feet  apart  in 
each  direction,  eventually  retaining  the 
strongest  seedling  only  in  each  group.  Time  may 
be  saved  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  3-inch  pots, 
filled  with  rich  soil,  and  germinating  them  in  a 
temperature  of  55°,  retaining  the  strongest  seed- 
ling only.  Harden  the  plants  and  set  them  out 
at  the  distance  advised  above  when  the  weather 
is  favourable. 

General  Remarks. —  Hoe  the  soil  between 
seedlings  and  thin  the  latter  in  good  time. 
Harden  Celery  preparatory  to  transferring 
the  plants  out-of-doors.  Carrots  growing  in 
frames  should  be  ventilated  freely,  and  kept  in 
a  moist  condition.  Remove  the  lights  on  all 
favourable  occasions  from  Potatos  growing  in 
frames. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ntjnburnholmi, 
Warter   Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Figs.— Early  pot  trees  which  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  fermenting  material  are  producing 
fresh  roots.  These  should  be  encouraged  by- 
placing  turves  around  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
to  hold  well-decayed  manure,  that  will 
help  the  fruits  to  swell.  Do  not  neglect  the 
roots  within  the  pot,  but  keep  all  well  supplied 
with  warm,  diluted  liquid  manure  and  other 
stimulants.  Use  the  syringe  freely  until  the 
fruits  commence  to  ripen,  when  the  amount  of 
ventilation  should  be  increased  and  gentle  fire- 
heat  used.  Exposure  to  sun  and  light  being 
essential  to  develop  colour  and  flavour  in  the 
fruits,  remove  weak  and  crowded  shoots,  and 
pinch  the  gross  ones.  By  these  means,  and 
keeping  the  temperature  at  about  65°  at  night, 
with  a  little  air,  and  75°  to  80°  on  bright  days, 
the  fruits  will  attain  to  a  good  size  and  ripen 
quickly.  Trained  tree9  require  constant  atten- 
tion in  thinning,  and  tying  the  shoots  where 
there  is  room  for  extension  of  the  tree.  Exten- 
sion training,  where  space  admits,  is  the  simplest 


and  best  way  to  grow  good  Figs,  provided  the 
branches  are  well  thinned  at  the  winter  pruning, 
the  roots  kept  within  bounds,  and  feeding  done 
liberally.  Fire-heat  cannot  yet  be  dispensed 
with,  but  the  valves  of  the  hot-water  pipes 
should  be  shut  off  early  on  bright,  fine  morn- 
ings. Air  should  be  admitted  when  the  tem- 
perature is  70°,  and  gradually  increased  until 
noon.  Syringe  the  plants  and  close  the  house 
early  in  the  afternoon,  with,  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  Pots.— 
Let  the  trees  have  very  careful  attention  when 
the  fruits  are  at  the  stoning  stage  ;  feeding,  top- 
dressing,  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  tempera- 
ture through  the  night,  early  closing  of  the 
ventilators,  and  careful  syringing  of  the  trees 
are  important  details.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
pinch  the  shoots  unduly  during  the  time  of 
stoning,  but  directly  the  fruits  commence  to 
swell  shorten  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  by 
degrees  to  permit  the  light  and  air  to  enter  the 
tree,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruits. 
All  danger  of  the  fruits  dropping  will  be  passed 
when  stoning  is  over,  and  they  may  be  thinned 
finally  with  a  free  hand.  The  fruits  will  de- 
velop rapidly,  and  the  roots  must  be  fed  liber- 
ally with  liquid  manure  and  other  stimulants 
until  the  fruits  commence  to  colour.  Aphis 
must  be  held  in  check  by  fumigating,  and  red 
spider  combated  by  syringing  every  part  of 
the  tree  regularly  each  day,  and  twice  daily 
in  very  bright  weather.  For  bad  infestations 
of  red  spider  syringe  with  clear  soot  water. 
Whenever  the  least  sign  of  colouring  is 
discernible  in  tlhe  fruits,  increase  the  amount 
of  ventilation  night  and  day.  and  reduce  the 
atmospheric  moisture,  discontinuing  syringing 
as  the  fruits  approach  ripeness,  but  continuing 
to  keep  the  roots  fairly  moist. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to   W.   R.   Ltsaght,  Esq.. 
Castleford,  Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Lissochilus.—  The  tuberous-rooted  Orchids 
in  the  genus  Lissochilus  resemble  Phaius  in  their 
foliage  and  general  habit.  They  may  be  re- 
potted in  a  similar  compost  to  that  employed  for 
Phaius  when  they  commence  to  grow.  They 
should  be  grown  in  the  hottest  house,  and  the 
surroundings  must  be  kept  damp ;  when  the 
roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  fresh  soil 
they  will  need  an  abundance  of  water.  A 
little  shade  is  necessary,  but  shading  must 
not  be  overdone,  or  the  foliage  will  be 
weak,  and  the  flowers  lack  substance.  As 
growth  advances  the  leaves  may  require 
a  little  support.  The  plants  should  be 
examined  periodically  for  the  presence  of  red 
spider  and  scale  insects.  After  growth  is  com- 
pleted a  small  amount  of  water  suffices  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a  good  condition.  When  the 
foliage  has  decayed  the  plants  should  be  rested 
in  a  warm  house. 

Eulophia.— Eulophia  guineensis  produces 
spikes  of  pretty  flowers  in  August  or  September. 
The  plant  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat 
or  Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss.  During 
the  growing  season  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  warm  division,  and  the  roots 
freely  supplied  with  water.  When  the  foliage 
show  signs  of  maturity  only  a  small  amount  of 
water  is  required  until  the  plants  commence  to 
grow  again  in  the  spring. 

Laelia  monophylla.— When  the  plants  start 
into  growth  they  should  be  re-potted  or  top- 
dressed,  as  necessary.  Use  small  pots  or  pans, 
furnished  with  plenty  of  drainage  material,  as 
the  roots  need  only  a  small  quantity  of  soil.  A 
mixture  of  Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss 
forms  a  suitable  rooting  medium.  Both  the  fibre 
and  moss  should  be  cut  into  fairly  small  por- 
tions. Grow  the  plants  near  the  roof-glass  of 
the  intermediate  house. 

Oncidium  varicosum.— This  autumn-flower- 
ing Oncidium  has  been  resting  for  the  past 
month  or  two,  and  fresh  growth  is  developing 
at  the  base  of  the  last  made  pseudo-bulbs.  When 
new  roots  appear  the  plants  may  be  re-pntted  or 
top-dressed,  using  the  compost  advised  on  p. 
196.     Grow  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble*  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

APPOINTMENTS   FOR   MAY. 

TUESDAY,    MAY   2— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,   meet.     (Lecture    at  3  p.m.) 

Nat.    Auricula    Soc.    (Southern    Sec.)    Show,    R.H.S. 

Hall.    Scot.   Hort.  AsBn.  meet. 
WEDNESDAY.   MAY  3— 

B.G.A.    Executive    meet. 
THURSDAY,  MAY  4— 

Linnean    Soc.    meet. 
MONDAY,  MAY  8— 

United  Hort.    Ben.   and    Prov.    Soc.   Com.   meet. 
WEDNESDAY,    MAY    10— 

Sheffield  Chrys.  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  16— 

Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.) 
TUESDAY,    MAY   23— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Show  at  Chelsea  (3  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24— 

Linnean  Soc.  Anniversary  meet,  at  3  p.m. 


Average     Mean    Temperature     for     the    ensuing     week 
deduced     from    observations     during    the    last    fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,  48.7°. 
Actual  Temperature  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  April  27 
(10  a.m.)  ;  Bar.  29.6° ;  temp.  63.0°.  Weather- 
Sunny. 


8ALES     FOR     THE     EN8UING     WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Lilies  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs.  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Roses.  Fruit  Trees,'  etc.,  at  12.  Flower  and  Grass 
Seed  (by  order  of  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty,  per 
Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sim),  at  3.  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms,  67  &  68,  Oheapside. 
Orchids  at  Walton  Grange,  .Stone,  Staffordshire,  by 
order  of  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.30. 


At  a   recent  meeting  of 
Australian  Trees  the    Bournemouth    Nat- 
ana  shrubs.       ural   Science  Society  an 
account    was    given    by 
Sir  Daniel  Morris  of  the  Australian  trees 
and  shrubs  which  are  to  be  found  natural- 
ised on  the  South  Coast  of  England. 

Sir  Daniel  pointed  out  that  whereas  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Australian 
climate  is  its  dryness,  yet  nevertheless  a 
large  area,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
half,  is  fairly  well  watered,  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  Australian  land  surface  having 
a  rainfall  of  from  30  to  40  inches. 

With  respect  to  temperature,  although 
the  Australian  climate  is  milder  than  that 
of  countries  of  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  southern  half — from  45° 
to  61° — does  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  the  mean  of  the  South  Coast  of  England 
(50.40).  Thus  both  as  to  rainfall  and 
mean  temperature  there  is  no  great  dis- 
similarity between  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, Tasmania,  and  our  southern  coast 
districts. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  in- 
troduction of  Australian  trees  and  shrubs 
to  the  South  Coast  is  due  not  only  to  the 
congenial  climate,  but  also"  to  the  unre- 
mitting care  of  horticulturists.  Thus, 
during  the  last  hundred  years  the  Earls  of 
Ilchester  have  established  gardens  of 
acclimation    at   Abbotsbury  Castle  wherein 


large  numbers  of  temperate  and  sub-tro- 
pical exotics  have  been  grown  successfully. 
The  catalogue  prepared  in  1899  by  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Ilchester  contains 
some  3,000  names  of  introduced  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  Other 
gardens  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bournemouth — those  of  the  late  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace  at  Broadstone,  and  of  Mr. 
Reginald  Hargreaves,  near  Lyndhurst — 
contain  a  certain  number  of  Australian 
trees. 

Maiden  divides  the  vegetation  of  Aus- 
tralia into  three  great  types:  the  bril- 
liant flowering  plants  of  the  sandy  plains 
of  Western  Australia,  the  luxurious  vege- 
tation of  East  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  alpine  plants  of  Tasmania. 
In  addition  to  these  are  the  vast  forests  of 
Beech  of  Western  Tasmania. 

Almost  entirely  confined  to  Australia  are 
the    phyllodineous  Acacias     and    the  Gum 
Trees  (Eucalyptus).      Of  the   latter  there 
are  230  species  and  of  the  Acacias  412.  As 
is  well  known,  the  genus  Eucalyptus  con- 
tains many  species  of  high  economic  value, 
for  their  bark,  resin  and  oil,  and  for  their 
timber.     As  is  natural,  Australian  Euca- 
lyptus have    been     introduced  into  many 
sub-tropical     countries  —    for      example, 
North  Africa,  the  Cape,   California,  Chili 
and  the  Mediterranean  region.     They  have 
been  introduced  also  into  the  British  Isles, 
and  nowhere  on    a    larger    soale  than   at 
Abbotsbury.      Forty     species     have     been 
tried   there,    and  of  them    about    a  dozen 
have    proved    hardy     and     withstood     the 
severe  winters    of  '1907    and   1908.      The 
largest  plantation    of   Eucalyptus,  consist- 
ing of  900  trees,  is  that  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bateman  at  Brightlingsea  Hall,  Essex. 
Dr.   A.    R.  Wallace    had    about    60  trees, 
chiefly  E.   Cunnii,   at  Broadstone.     In  the 
public  gardens    in    Bournemouth    and    the 
neighbourhood  there  are  some  six  species. 
Among  the  hardier  Eucalvpts  are  the  Blue 
Gum  E.  Globulus,  of  which  a  fine  specimen 
at  Penmere,  when  measured  by  Mr.  Elwes 
in   1911,  was  95   feet  high,   and   the  Tas- 
manian  Cider  Gum  E.  Gunnii,  which,  Sir 
Daniel  states,  was  the  first  Australian  tier 
planted  in  England.        It  is  quite  hardy 
in    the    southern    counties,    and    a    tree 
at  Abbotsbury  measures  70  feet  in  height 
by    5     feet     in    girth.         E.     Whittinge- 
hamensis,    said   to   have  been    raised   from 
seed   brought  by   the   late   Lord    Salisbury 
from     Tasmania,    is    closely   allied     to    E. 
Gunnii,  and  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Henry  as 
a  hybrid  between  E.  Gunnii  and  a  species, 
probably   E.     urnigera,    with    urn-shaped 
fruit.     The     specimen     growing   at  Whit- 
tingehame.  the  seat  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  old, 
and  when  measured  by  Mr.   Elwes  in   1901 
was   60  to    63   feet   high,   with    a   girth    of 
13  feet  5  inches  at  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
Seedlings  raised  from  this  tree  air  said  to 
be   no     less    hardy  than     the    parent.      E. 
acervula,  the   Swamp  or   Red   Gum.   is  re- 
presented at  Menabilly,  Cornwall,  by  three 
trees:  Mueller's     Red    Gum.  E.     Muelleri, 
confined  to  Tasmania,   is  represented  by  a 
specimen  15  feet  high   on    Horseshoe   Com- 
mon, Bournemouth,  and  by  two  trees,  each 
40   feet  high,   at  Abbotsbury.     Eucalyptus 


coccifera,  the  Mountain  Peppermint, 
native  of  the  mountains'  of  Tasmania, 
is  regarded  by  Elwes  and  Henry  as  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  species  introduced 
to  this  country.  E.  cordata,  confined  to 
Tasmania,  thrives  at  Abbotsbury.  E.  pul- 
verulenta,  E.  urnigera,  E.  vernicosa,  E. 
pauciflora,  and  E.  virminalis  are  other 
species  with  claims  to  hardiness. 

Of  hardy  Acacias,  the  Silver  Wattle,  the 
Mimosa  of  the  Riviera  and  the  flower  shops, 
grows  along  the  South  Coast  of  England. 
At  Abbotsbury  it  has  attained  the  height 
of  60  feet  in  seventeen  years  from  seed,  and 
bears  abundance  of  flowers  and  good  seed. 
A.  melanoxylon  forms  a  tall  tree  of  regular 
habit,  and  at  Abbotsbury  is  represented  by 
a  twelve-year-old  tree  35  feet  in  height. 
Other  Acacias  growing  in  that  garden  are 
A.  floribunda,  A.  pycnantha,  A.  verticil- 
lata,  A.  cyanophylla.  Australian  trees 
and  shrubs  more  or  less  hardy  on  the 
South  Coast  include  various  genera  of  Pro- 
teaceae,  Grevillea,  Banksia,  Hakea  and 
Telopea.  The  garden  of  the  late  A.  P.. 
Wallace  contains  a  fine  specimen  of 
Grevillea  robusta,  the  Silky-  Oak.  Two- 
species  of  Banksia  are  in  cultivation  at 
Abbotsbury,  B.  quercifolia  and  B.  integri- 
folia,  and  B.  collina  grows  in  Wallace's 
Broadstone  garden. 

A  remarkable  Hakea  grows  on  the  lawn 
at  CuffnelPs,  near  Lyndhurst.  This,  the 
Dagger-leaved  H.  pugioniformis,  is  about 
20  feet  high  and  4  feet  6  inches  in  girth. 
Sir  Daniel  Morris  computes  that  in  all 
there  are  sixty  more  or  less  hardy  Aus- 
tralian species  established  on  the  South 
Coast.  Among  them  are  the  Musk  tree, 
Olearia  argophylla,  the  Flame-tree, 
Brachychiton  acerifolium,  Leptospermum 
sooparium  (Captain  Cook's  Tea  plant), 
three  species  of  Pittosporum,  undulatum, 
rhombifolium  and  bicolor,  Cordvline 
species',  Sollya  heterophylla  (an  attractive 
climber  with  blue  flowers  and  worthy  of 
wide  cultivation),  Calothamnus  quadrifidus 
(with  evergreen  needle-leaves  and  scarlet 
flowers),  Chorizema  angustifolium  (with 
orange-red  Pea-like  flowers),  two  Harden- 
bergias,  Clianthus  Dampieri  (which  is 
better  than  the  New  Zealand  C.  puniceus), 
Correas,  Melaleucas,  Veronica  formosa 
(pale  blue),  and  V.  perfoliata  (with 
bluish-violet  flowers). 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association's 
Chrysanthemum    Show    Abandoned.  —  The 

Council  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  abandon  for  the  current  year 
the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  which  in  normal 
times  is  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
November. 

Public     Park     for     Stalybridge.-  By   the 

terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  John  Frederick 
Cheetham,  his  residence,  Eastwood,  and  20  acres 
of  ground,  are  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Staly- 
bridge. The  sum  of  £2.000  is  also  left  towards 
the  cost  of  fencing,  and  for  the  alteration  and. 
adaptation  of  the  house,  and  £18,000  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  estate.  The  woodland  adjoining 
Eastwood  is  left  to  the  executors  of  the  will, 
with  instructions  that  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  pre- 
serve for  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  district. 

Trial  of  Stocks  at  Wisley.— A  trial  of 
biennial  and  winter-flowering  Stocks  will  take 
place  at  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  during  next  winter 
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and  spring.  One  packet  of  each  variety  to  be 
tried  should  re-ach  tba  Director  of  the  Gardens, 
from  whom  the  necessary  entry  forms  may  be 
obtained,  not  later  than  Monday.  May  9.  1916. 

Wrest  Park.— Lord  Lucas  has  offered  Wrest 
Park,  Bedfordshire,  to  the  Government  as  an 
agricultural  colony  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  This 
estate  is  situated  near  Silsoe,  a  picturesque  village 
midway  between  Bedford  and  Luton,  on  the 
main  London  road.  The  Government  will  take 
over  as  much  of  the  famous  gardens  and  parks 
as  they  require.  The  grounds  are  stocked  with 
fallow  deer,  and  include  nearly  500  acres  of  good 
pasture  land.  The  views  about  the  house 
(see  figs.  100  and  101)  are  very  beautiful, 
•the  gently  ascending  gardens  and  terraces 
being  flanked  by  immense  Elms  and  some 
of  the  finest  Limes  in  England.  The  park  is 
studded  with  old  Oaks,  and  bordered  by  a  wide 
artificial    river,    and    in   the    gardens   there   are 


(Seine),  a  village  which,  since  1910,  has  been 
known  as  "  L'Hay  les  Roses."  No  sooner  was 
lie  established  on  his  property,  in  the  middle  of 
a  region  where  Rose  growing  has  always  been  an 
important  industry,  than  he  began  to  collect  and 
study  the  flower,  of  which  he  had  soon  gathered 
together  nearly  1,500  varieties.  In  1899  he  asked 
Edouard  Andre  to  dTaw  up  a  plan  of  the 
Rosary,  which  rapidly  became  more  and  more 
celebrated,  until  it  attained  to  a  world-wid? 
fame.  Jules  Gravereaux  soon  realised  tli.it 
his  work  would  mean  more  than  simply 
collecting  horticultural  varieties;  he  was  be-nl 
on  placing  them  in  a  setting  worthy  of 
their  value,  and  making  a  collection  of  botanical 
species  of  the  genus  Rosa,  which  would  serve 
the  interests  of  scientific  research  and  facilitate 
the  production  of  new  varieties  by  crossing.  He 
formed  at  t)he  same  time  a  special  herbarium, 
and  a  library    which  contained  practically  every 


made  bythe  Empress  Josephine  on  this  historic 
estate.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  search  out  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  species  or  varieties  which 
had  been  for  so  long  abandoned  by  hoi 
turists.  Thanks,  however,  to  long  and  patient 
research,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  them 
have  been  discovered  and  replaced.  Among 
the  publications  issued  from  L'Hay  the 
following  may  be  cited  : — Collection  botaniqui 
du  genre  Rosa  (1889)  ;  t.  atalogui  des 
Hoses  a  la  Roseraie  d\  L'Hay  (1905);  Manuel 
and  1902;  La  Culture  des  /,'..  i  ,/,ins  les  Bal- 
kans (1901)  ;  Essais  de  fabrication  d'essence  de 
Roses  a  la  Roseraie  de  L'Hay  (1906);  Manuel 
pour  la  description  des  Rosier?  (1905)  ;  La  Rosi 
dans  les  lettres,  les  sciences,  et  les  arts  (1905); 
Histoire  retrospective  de  la  Rose  (1910)  ;  Les 
Roses  a  la  Roseraie  de  L'Hay  (1905) ;  Man  uel 
(1912).  We  trust  that  the  work  of  Jules  Grave- 
reaux  will  be  continued  by  his  s: jus.  win.  have 


Fig.   100. — wrest  park,  Bedfordshire,  presented  by  lord  lucas 


many  pools  and  waters,  walks  and  grottoes, 
formerly  laid  out  by  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Among 
the  inscriptions  in  the  gardens  is  one  upon  a 
column  starting  that  "These  gardens  were  begun 
in  the  year  1706  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  con- 
tinued to  beautify  them  until  the  year  1740  ;  the 
work  was  again  carried  on  by  Philip,  Earl  of 
Harhwicke,  and  Jemima,  Marchioness  de  Grey 
(granddaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent),  with  the 
professional  assistance  of  Mr.  Lancelot 
Browne,  1756-60."  The  principal  features  of  the 
gardens  were  described' in  these  columns  June  16, 
1900.  and  August  29,  1908. 

The  Late  Jules  G  raver  eaux.— The 
Bi  ime  Horticole  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
Jules  Gravereaux,  the  famous  rosarian,  whose 
death  has  been  already  recorded  in  these  columns 
(see  p.  216).  Formerly  manager  of  the  Magasins 
du  Bon  Marche,  Jules  Gravereaux  became  the 
possessor,    in    1892,    of    the  mansion    of  L'Hay 


publication  of  any  kind  devoted  to  the  Bose. 
Among  new  Roses  which  we  owe  to  L'Hay,  at 
least  twenty  could  be  mentioned  which  possess 
special  merit.  Such  are  Amelie  Gravereaux 
(1904),  Madame  Ancelot  (1901),  Madame  Ballu 
(1905),  Madame  Henri  Gravereaux  (1904), 
Madame  Julien  Potin  (1912),  Madame  Labori 
(1908),  -Madame  Lucien  Villeminot  (1904), 
Madame  Rene  Gravereaux  (1907),  Madame  Tiret 
(1907),  Madeleine  Fillot  (1907),  Rose  a  parfum 
de  L'Hay  (1901),  Madame  Pierre  Lafitte  (1907), 
Les  Rosati  (1907),  Madame  Ruau  (1908). 
Gravereaux  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  a  col- 
lection of  Roses,  from  which  originated  the  Rosary 
of  Bagatelle,  where  each  year  an  international 
exhibition  of  new  Boses  is  held.  When  Mon- 
sieur Osiris  presented  to  the  nation  the  mansion 
of  La  Malmaison,  it  was  to  Monsieur 
Gravereaux  that  Monsieur  Ajalbert  turned  for 
help   in    reconstructing   the   collection    of   Roses 


collaborated  in  it  and  are  in  a  position  to  under 
stand   its  great   importance. 

Retirement.— Mr.  John  Black  has  retired 
from  the  management  of  Sir  Archibald  Buchan 
Hepburn's  gardens  and  grounds  at  Smeaton- 
Hepburn,  after  57  years'  service  with  the  present 
baronet  and  his  father.  Sir  Archibald  has 
reserved  a  farm  house  on  the  estate,  in  which 
Mr.   Black  will  live. 

The  Library  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  —  The  issue  of  the  eighteenth 
annual  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew, 
is  an  event  of  no  great  importance  taken 
alone  ;  but  as  a  continuation  of  the  record  of  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  national,  botanical,  and 
horticultural  library,  it  deserves  the  widest  pub- 
licity. There  are  botanists  living  who  remember 
the  foundation  of  the  Kew  library  by  Sir  William 
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Hooker,  George  Bentham,  and  William 
Arnold  Bromfield,  and  with  the  flow  of  time,  a 
host  of  other  donors  have  enriched  it.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Hooker  in  1865,  the 
Government  purchased  his  herbarium  and 
library,  and  Sir  Joseph,  his  successor  as  direc- 
tor, gave  freely  of  the  numerous  books  pre- 
sented to  him  personally  during  his  twenty  years 
of  <itriee.  But  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer 
inaugurated  a  more  systematic  and  methodical 
management  of  the  library.  He  weeded  out  a 
large  number  of  duplicates,  which  went  to  enrich 
the  Edinburgh  and  other  collections.  He  estab- 
lished the  Kew  Bulletin,  and  promoted  the  more 
active  publication  of  Hooker's  /cones  Plantarum 
(continued  at  the  cost  of  the  Bentham  bequest), 
and  by  means  of  these  publications  increased  the 
exchanges  with  other  botanical  institutions  and 
private  botanists.  Then,  in  1899,  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Government  to  print  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  library.  Thi6  is  a  volume  of 
790  pages,  compiled  by  Dr.  B.  Datdon  Jackson, 
and  comprises,  approximately,  some  20,000 
entries.  The  supplements  collectively  occupy 
about  600  pages,  and  contain  between  9,000  and 


rate  and  costly  illustrated  publications.  The  far- 
seeing  Dr.  Lindley  realised  the  value  of  such 
catalogues.  Kew  is  relatively  rich  in  complete 
sets  of  the  earlier,  as  well  as  the  later,  illustrated 
floricultural  periodicals.  The  arrangement  of  this 
vast  collection  of  books  is  perhaps  as  practical 
as  circumstances  permit,  and  it  is  easily  under- 
stood. Language,  period,  category,  and  other 
qualifying  conditions  enter  into  the  classification. 
Underlying  all  is  permanency  of  position,  so  far 
as  possible.  A  rich  library  demands  a  competent 
and  devoted  librarian,  and  that  Kew  possesses 
in  Mr.  F.  A.  Skan,  who  is  ever  ready  and 
amiably  helpful,  alike  in  book  and  subject.  Much 
more  might  be  written  on  this  theme ;  suffice  it 
to  add  that  the  library  and  herbarium  are 
supplemented  by  the  unrivalled  separate  collec- 
tion of  drawings  of  plants,  and  by  the  North 
Gallery  of  paintings. 

Vegetable  Growing  in  Back  Yards. — 
The  Curator  of  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens 
is  arranging  an  exhibition  which  is  intended  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  growing 
vegetables  with  success  in  a  paved  backyard. 
The  exhibition  is  in  the  hall,  the  floor  of  which 


Fig.  101. — CHINESE  brldge  in  the  pleasure    grounds    at  wrest  park. 

(See  page  234.) 


10,000  additional  entries.  Entries  in  the  main 
catalogue  and  supplements  include  works  of 
single  volumes  up  to  those  of  a  hundred  or  more, 
besides  separately  paged  and  titled  reprints.  It 
16  estimated  that  the  library  now  contains  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  practically  all  in  good  condition.  The 
binding  of  periodicals  and  serials  is  well  up  to 
date,  but  there  are  many  thousands  of  tracts  and 
reprints  still  unbound.  These  are  arranged  in 
covers  in  such  a  way  that  the  librarian  can  at 
once  put  his  hand  on  any  required  pamphlet.  As 
a  whole,  the  library  is  very  comprehensive,  and, 
although  not  rich  in  editions  of  the  old  masters, 
it  comprises  a  representative  series  of  the  best 
editions,  mostly  in  fine  examples.  A  valuable 
element  is  the  collection  of  books  of  travel,  con- 
taining more  or  less  botany,  often  supplemented 
by  pictorial  representations  of  individual  plants 
and  aspects  of  vegetation.  Horticultural  litera- 
ture, British  and  foreign,  is  much  more  fully 
represented  than  is  commonly  supposed,  includ- 
ing nurserymen's  catalogues,  containing  figures 
and  descriptions  of  novelties,  to  the  most  elabo- 


is  of  concrete.  A  series  of  raised  beds  has  been 
formed,  18  inches  in  height,  each  enclosed  in  6ix 
loose  layers  of  3-inch  bricks,  of  which  only  the 
coping  layer  is  mortared.  Potatos,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Onions, 
Leeks,  Beetroots,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  other 
salad  vegetables  are  being  grown,  and  certain 
of  the  beds  are  planted  with  bush  fruits. 

National   Horticultural    Society   of 

France.— The  date  of  the  Paris  Spring  Show  is 
from  May  31  to  June  5  inclusive.  The  dato  of 
the  autumn  show,  which  will  take  place  some 
time  in  November,  is  not  yet  fixed. 

Frenchwomen  in  Horticulture. -We 
learn  from  the  Revue  Horticole  that  the  society 
known  a6  the  Union  pour  l'enseignement  agricole 
et  horticole  feminin,  which  established  the  first 
horticultural  college  for  women  in  France,  has 
completed  a  scheme  for  giving  instruction  to 
■women  and  young  girls  on  a  plot  of  five  hectares 
situated  at  Clamart  (Seine).  The  land  has  been 
presented  by  the  owners,  Monsier  and  Mad  aim  e 
Destombes.     The    instruction,    which     will     be 


given  to  groups,  is  intended  for  (1)  women  or 
young  girls  desirous  of  qualifying  for  positions  as 
gardeners,  from  among  whom  the  Union  will 
choose  the  most  capable  to  send,  later  on,  to 
devastated'  districts,  to  Te-make  the  gardens 
which  have  been  destroyed ;  (2)  to  amateurs ; 
(3)  to  refugee  women,  to  whom  will  be  given 
the  sole  charge  of  a  small  plot,  and  who  will 
receive  the  necessary  seeds  and  plants.  The 
President  is  Mile.  Latappy,  43,  rue  Claude- 
Bernard,  Paris  (Ve.). 

Belgian    Potato    Crops.— The  German 

Governor  of  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Ant- 
werp has  issued  a  decree,  according  to  which 
all  areas  planted  with  early  Potatos  are  to  be 
scheduled.  The  growers  are  obliged  to  report 
the  acreage  planted,  a  refusal  rendering  them 
liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  10,000  marks.  It  is  thought  that  the  decree 
may  be  preparatory  to  the  requisitioning  of  the 
whole  crap  for  consumption  in  Germny.  The 
district  to  which  it  applies  contains  ths  Malines 
area,  on  which  thousands  of  tons  of  early 
Potatos  are  grown.  These  are  available  from 
early  June  onwards. 

War  Item. -Corporal  W.  Limb,  Machine 
Gun  Section,  King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry, 
died  on  the  7th  inst.  of  wounds  received  on 
April  6.  Corporal  Limb,  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  was  previously  employed  at  Brynkinalt 
Gardens,  Chirk. 

Grapes  from  the  War  Area.— At  the 
Paris  meeting  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,  M.  Anatole  Cordonnier, 
Bailleul,  staged  handsome  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes,  notwithstanding  that  the  Ger- 
man troops  twice  passed  through  Bailleul  and  that 
a  large  number  of  English  troops  were  subse- 
quently lodged  in  his  greenhouses. 

Antirrhinum  Rust.— Reference  is  made  in 
the  Florists'  Exchange,  of  America,  to  a  preven- 
tive of  Antirrhinum  rust,  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  every  two  weeks 
from  the  seedling  stage  until  the  formation  of 
the  flower-spikes,  followed  by  a  weekly  applica- 
tion of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  during  the 
rest  of  the  growing  season.  It  is  noted,  how- 
ever, that  Bordeaux  mixture  discolours  the  foli- 
age, so  that  it  cannot  be  used  during  the  flower- 
ing season. 

Chrysanthemum    Society    of    America.— 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  November  10, 
11,  12,  and  13,  and  we  have  just  received  the 
printed  report  of  the  proceedings.  It  contains 
a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  president,  Wm. 
Kleinheinz,  list  of  officers  and  committee,  the 
president's  address,  the  secretary's  and  the 
treasurer's  reports,  and  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners  at  the  Cleveland  Show.  There  are  also 
the  official  scales  of  points,  and  list  of  novelties 
distributed.  The  membership,  we  notice,  does 
not  exceed  one  hundred. 


FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRICES    IN    HOLLAND. 

Since  March  10  the  temperature,  which  up 
to  that  time  was  normal  for  the  time  of  year, 
has  much  decreased.  The  snow  only  fell  for  a 
few  days,  but  the  cold  wind  which  followed  it 
contributed  to  the  lowering  of  the  temperature, 
and  to  a  considerable  retardation  of  the  growth 
of  Boses  under  glass.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
dry,  cold  wind  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
fifteen  days,  prices  have  steadily  declined.  Ger- 
many, which  had  closed  her  frontiers  against 
importations  of  Dutch  cut  flowers,  has  just  par- 
tially reopened   them. 

The  Lilac  season  is  almost  over,  but  Roses  are 
beginning  to  arrive,  and  the  least  rise  in  tempera- 
ture will  double  the  production  at  once,  which 
is  already  good. 
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Prices  at  AaJsmeer  on  March  14  were:  — 
Lilac Per  stem. 

Marie  Legraye 14-25  ct. 

Charles  X 12-19  ct, 

L.  Spath 12-17  ct. 

Roses — 

Kaiserin  Augusta         '24-31  ct. 

Caroline  Testout  19-26  ct. 

Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock 26-35  ct. 

Arnold  Janssen ...     18-24  ct. 

Edward  Mawley  ...         ...     16-22  ct. 

Mine.  Abel  Chatenay 24-36  ct. 

AALSMEER  le  22  Mars. 

Maximum  price  for  first  quality  flowers. 

Lilac —  Per  stem. 

Marie  Legraye        ...         ...         ...     24  ct. 

L.  Spilth      12  ct. 

Charles  X 10  ct. 

Roses — 

Kaiserin  Augusta  ...         ...         ...     16  ct. 

Caroline  Testout    ...     11  ct. 

Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock        ...         ...      18  ct. 

Mine.  Abel  Chatenay        16  ct. 

Sunburst        .  ...         ...         ...     16  ct. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie  ...         ...     16  ct. 

Arnold  Janssen       ...         ...         ...     12  ct. 

Edward  Mawley     ...         ...         ...     10  ct. 

Etoile  de  France    ... 9  ct. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  grow  American  Car- 
nations at  the  Horticultural  School,  Aalsmeer. 
As  these  efforts  have  yielded  good  results,  local 
growers  have  decided  to  take  up  the  cultivation 
of  these  flowers  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  It  is  im- 
portant that  English  cultivators  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  offer  young  plants,  unless 
they  wish  to  see  every  order  taken  by  the 
Germans,  wlho  are  beginning  to  inundate  this 
country  with  their  catalogues.  C.  Dumonceau, 
posteinde,  Aalsmeer  (Hollande).  March  S3, 
1916. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves    responsible    for 
the  opinions  expressed   by   eorresjwndenta.) 

Apple  Leaves  Scorched  by  Lime-Wash.— 

On  several  occasions  it  has  been  stated  by  con- 
tributors to  these  columns  that  fruit  trees  may 
be  safely  sprayed  with  limj-wash  at  any  time  up 
to  the  blossoming,  and  that  even  when  the  trees 
are  in  full  blossom  no  harm  is  done  by  such 
spraying.  My  recent  experience  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  statement.  In  the  second  week 
of  April  a  number  of  varieties  of  Apples  was 
partly  sprayed,  the  lower  halves  of  the  rows 
being  left  to  be  done  in  the  following  week.  On 
some  varieties  the  trusses  of  young  leaves  sur- 
rounding the  blossom  buds  were  showing  at  the 
time  of  spraying,  and  wherever  that  was  the 
case  they  are  badly  scorched.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  cause  of  tba  scorching,  as 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  that  damage  on  the  parts 
of  the  rows  which  were  not  sprayed  at  the  time 
named.  The  damage,  I  fear,  will  be  serious. 
It  affects  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Charles  Ross, 
Arlington  Pippin,  and  Beauty  of  Bath.  The  quan- 
tity of  lime  used  was  75  lb.  to  a  tub  of  40  gallons, 
equivalent  to  a  little  over  1^  cwt.  per  100  gal- 
lons, and  the  wash  was  applied  liberally  and 
when  quite  warm.  As  there  was  some  wast*  in 
straining  the  wash,  the  proportion  of  lime  actu- 
ally put  on  the  trees  was  not  any  more  than 
li  cwt,  per  100  gallons.  A  little  more  spraying 
will  be  tried  with  the  proportion  reduced  to 
1  cwt.  per  100  gallons,  and  tho  wash  will  be 
allowed  to  cool  before  being  applied.  If  any 
more  scorching  occurs,  the  spraying  will  be 
stopped  altogether.  Earlier  spraying  with  lime 
even  up  to  2  cwt.  per  100  gallons,  done  just 
before  there  was  any  show  of  leaf  in  the  com- 
pact trusses  of  fruit  buds,  did  not  causa  any 
scorching.     Southern  Grower. 

Canteloup  Melons  (see  pp.  181,  202, 
212). — Probably  for  the  show  table,  and 
possibly  for  the  market,  large-sized  fruits 
may  be  wanted',  but  for  home  consump- 
tion this  is  of  little  importance  to  me,  where 
flavour  is  the  essential.  Vilmorin  gives : 
Bellegarde,  12  to  15  cm.  by  10  om.  :  Prescott 
hatif,  12  to  14  by  10  to  12,  weight  800  to  1,000  g.  ; 
Noir  des  Carmes,  1  kil.  to  1  kil.  500  (two  per 
plant);  Sucrin,  1  kil.  200  to  1  kil.  800  (two  per 


plant)  ;  Prescott  fond  blanc,  2  kil.  500  to  4 
kil.;  de  Vauriac,  "  tres  volumineux  et  tres 
lourds "  (parentage  Pi'?scott  fond  blanc 
argente) ;  d'Alger,  2  to  3  kil.  (two  per  plant), 
"  un  des  plus  rustiques,"  demi-hatrlf  ;  Chair  verte, 
1  kil.  200  to  1  kil.  500  (two  or  three  fruits  per 
plant)  ;  Noir  de  Portugal,  5  to  6  kil.  (one  per 
plant).  Prescott  hatif  and  Noir  des  Carmes  are 
•especially  recommended  for  forcing.  He  gives 
Italy  as  the  country  of  origin  of  the  Canteloups, 
and  as  regards  other  Melons  says  that  they  are 
derived  from  an  unknown  stock  related  to  the 
"  Melon  de  Perse "  ;  about  1830,  I  find  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  rage  for 
Persian  Melons,  but  the  names  then  used 
have  dropped  out  or  been  replaced  by  others. 
Age  of  seed  :  Vilmorin  gives  the  life  as  at  least 
five  and  often  more  than  ten  years,  but  makes 
no  recommendation  as  to  age  of  seed  to  sow. 
Vercier  says  use  seeds  two  or  threa  years  old. 
Mcintosh  (1839)  writes  that  Miller  advises 
three-year-old  seed  as  the  best,  but  states  that 
he  finds  that  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty-year- 
old  seed  has  heen  good  and  productive ;  finally,  he 
does  not  advise  less  age  than  two  or  three  years. 
Exposure  in  bags  near  a  fire,  or  storage  for 
months  in  a  warm  pocket  about  the  parson,  seem 
to  have  been  practices  in  vogue  for  younger  seed. 
In  1911,  of  warm  memory,  I  gathered  some 
fifteen  Canteloups  from  plants  which  only  had 
the  partial  protection  of  cloohes.     H.  E.  D. 

Early    Grapes    from    Worthino.— As    an 

old  enthusiast  in  producing  early  fruit  for  the 
London  season,  I  was  interested  in  the  para- 
graph on  p.  211.  My  employer  entertained 
largely  in  the  London  season,  and  I  was  re- 
quired to  produce  all  kinds  of  fruit  as  early 
as  possible.  On  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  April  21,  1872,  I  fur- 
nished ten  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
averaging  1\  lb.  each,  with  fair-sized  berries  and 
splendid  bloom.  They  were  grown  on  pot  vines 
two  years  and  four  months  old.  I  was  con- 
gratulated by  my  Lord  and  his  Lady.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  climate  in  Derby- 
shire is  very  different  from  that  at  Worth- 
ing. I  ani  surprised  that  the  cultivation  of  vines 
in  pots  for  early  Grapes  is  not  more  common  in 
private  and  commercial  establishments.  Win. 
Irvine,  99,  Quarry  //ill,  Tonbriih/i     A',  nt. 

Double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo 
niums.  —  In  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  most 
interesting  article  on  Nosegay  and  other  Pelar- 
goniums, your  correspondent,  /.  F.  (page  212), 
says:  "The  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums made  their  debut  in  1878."  He,  how- 
ever, makes  a  slight  error  in  this,  as  the  first 
of  this  section,  Konig  Albert,  was  put  into  com- 
merce in  1875.  It  was  raised  by  Herr  Lieb- 
mann,  of  Dresden,  Saxony.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  purchased  half  of  the 
stock,  carrying  with  it  the  exclusive  right  of 
selling  it  everywhere  except  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. It  will  be  found  quoted  in  Mr.  Bull's 
catalogue  for  1875,  the  price  being  15s.  each. 
Two  years  later,  namely,  in  1877,  Mr.  Bull  dis- 
tributed some  new  double-flowered  varieties  of 
his  own  raising.  They  were  seedlings  from 
Konig  Albert,  and  did  not  show  any  great  de- 
parture from  that  sort,  whose  flowers  were  of 
a  violet-pink  tint,  I  have  here  referred  to  it 
in  the  past  tense,  as  it  seems  to  have  long 
dropped  out  of  cultivation.  Soon  after  that  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  M.  Crousse,  of  Orleans, 
sent  out  many  new  varieties,  showing  a  wide 
variation  in  colour  from  those  previously  seen. 
The  sturdier  habit  and  bright  tinted  blossoms 
would  almost  suggest  that  some  of  the  Zonal 
varieties  had  played  a  part  in  their  production. 
This  cross  had  certainly  been  effected  some  years 
before,  for  in  1869  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Willsii  and  Willsii  rosea,  both  of 
which  had  single  blossoms.  They  were  in 
general  appearance  about  midway  between  the 
Ivy  and  Zonal-leaved  sections,  but  were  never 
grown  to  any  great  extent,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appeared. Probably  the  three  most  popular 
varieties  at  the  present  day  are  Madame  Crousse, 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  and  Galilee.  None 
of  them  possesses  the  charm  of  novelty, 
as  they  were  all  put  into  commerce  in  the 
'eighties  of  the  last  century.  Madame  Crousse 
was  6ent  out  in  1881,  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner 


in  1885,  while  Galilee,  one  of  M.  Lemoine's 
raising,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Jubilee 
year,  1887.  Since  then  numerous  varieties  have 
heen  distributed,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
become  so  popular  as  the  above-named  three. 
The  numbers  of  these  that  are  disposed  of  in 
London  alone  must  be  enormous.     W.  T. 

Nosegay  Pelargoniums  (see  pp.  175,  188, 
212,  225).— Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston  seldom  makes 
mistakes,  but  he  makes  one  in  relation  to  the 
bedding  Pelargonium  Lady  Middleton.  In  1851, 
as  he  rightly  states,  Donald  Beaton  left  Shrub- 
land.  A  few  weeks  after  this  event  I  commenced 
my  gardening  career  in  that  celebrated  establish- 
ment, and  remained  there  till  1859  with  three 
of  Mr.  Beaton's  successors.  I  was  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  department  for  providing  plants  for 
the  various  flower  gardens,  and  there  were  many 
of  these  of  different  styles  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  which  embraced  75  acres.  I  became  an 
adept  at  propagating  soft-wooded  plants,  and 
was  made  foreman  of  that  department  at  the  age 
of  17,  and  responsible  for  the  raising  of  100,000 
plants.  Lady  Middleton  was  not  a  Nosegay 
variety,  but  a  round-petalled  flower  of  great 
beauty,  and  an  excellent  bedder.  At  about  the 
same  time  Trentham  Rose  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  raiser  of  this  claimed  that  Lady  Middle- 
ton  was  identical  with  it.  On  testing  the  two 
together,  it  was  found  that  though  the  flowers 
could  not  be  told  apart,  Trentham  Rose  was 
much  more  vigorous,  and  the  habit  was  not  so 
good.  The  only  Nosegays  I  remember  were 
Pink  Nosegay  and  Salmon  Nosegay,  both  of 
which  were  very  floriferous  and  showed  up  well 
after  ram  or  rough  weather.     Win.  Taylor,  Bath. 

The   interesting    letters   upon   the    origin 

of  Nosegay  and  other  Pelargoniums  raise  the 
question  of  what  was  the  first  species  to  be 
introduced  into  England.  This  distinction  pro- 
bably belongs  to  P.  triste,  a  tuberous  rooted 
form,  which  is  seldom  cultivated.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde't 
Herbal,  as  follows  :  "  There  is  of  late  brought 
into  this  kingdome,  by  the  industrie  of  Mr.  John 
Tradescant,  another  more  rare,  and  no  lesse 
beautiful  than  any  of  thra  former  fStorksbills), 
and  hee  had  it  by  the  name  of  Geranium  in- 
dicum  noctu  odoratum ;  this  has  not  as  yet 
beene  written  of  by  any  that  I  know.  I  did 
see  it  in  fioure  about  the  end  of  June,  1623, 
being  the  first  time  that  it  floured  with  the 
owner  thereof."  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Dutch  imported  several  kinds  from  the  Cape, 
and  prior  to  1723  six  species  were  grown  in 
a  notable  garden  at  Eltham.  About  a  century 
later  there  were  102  species  enumerated  in  the 
Hortux  Kewetlsis.  P.  triste  is  still  in  commerce. 
Tradescant's  name  is  in  a  sense  justified  owing 
to  the  fragrance  given  off  by  the  flowers  at 
night.  This  species  has  cup-shaped,  black-bor- 
dered, greenish-yellow  flowers;  it  continues  to 
bloom  for  a  long  period,  from  early  summer 
onwards,  and  its  blossoms  are  highly  perfumed. 
It  succeeds  well  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  6eems 
to  prefer  a  compost  made  up  of  leaf  mould, 
loam,  and  silver  sand.  Like  other  tuberous- 
rooted  subjects,  water  must  be  sparingly  applied 
in  the  initial  stages  of  growth.  Georgl:  M. 
Taylor,  Midlothian. 

Experiments  and  Tri ALS.-After  some 
years'  experience  of  gardens  in  the  South  and 
South-West  of  England,  with  the  usual  long 
periods  of  drought  in  summer,  very  detrimental 
to  the  Potato,  I  adopted  the  following  method 
of  cultivation  for  that  crop.  The  sets  were 
planted  8  inches  deep,  by  means  of  a  dibber ; 
they  were  not  earthed-up  subsequently,  but 
grown  entirely  on  the  flat.  This  system  has  two 
advantages:  1,  Rain  goes  straight  to  the  roots; 
2,  the  ground  does  not  dry  out  nearly  so  quickly 
as  when  earthing-up  is  practised-.  My  crop  was 
quite  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  that  grown  in 
the  usual  way,  and  I  have  exhibited  some  of  the 
largest  Potatos  grown  in  the  district.  On  light, 
sandy  soils,  such  as  one  finds  in  Surrey,  I  shall 
never  again  earth-up  main  crops  of  Potatos.  T. 
Bowser. 

The  Crown  Imperial. —  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  in  the  "  Notes  from  a  Cots- 
wold  Garden,"  p.  193,  the  Crown  Imperial 
should  be  referred  to  as  "  Tba  King  of  Sluing 
Flowers."  In  "The  Daughters  of  tihe  Year," 
a  series  of   monthly  notes,   which  appeared    in 
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the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  some 
years  ago,  C'orycius  Senex  [the  late  Rev.  W. 
Tuekwell.  July*  7,  1900,  et.  seq.—  Eds.]  said  : 
"The  Garden  Queen  of  April  is  the  Great 
Fritillary  or  Crown  Imperial.  ...  I 
well  remember  the  sensation  with  which,  as 
a  child.  I  peeped  into  the  flower  and  saw 
the  six  transparent  teardrops  hanging  and  ready 
to  fall.  Later,  I  found  that  Shelley  had 
seen  them  too  '  and    that    tall    flower 

that  wets,'  &c,  &c  It  also  bears  a  part  in  the 
myths  which  cluster  round  Christ's  passion. 
.  .  .  On  a  day  in  tihe  Holy  Week  Christ 
walked  through  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  all 
the  flowers  bowed  the  bead.  This  alone  stood 
stiff  and  unconcerned.  The  Saviour  stopped 
and  looked  at  it ;  tears  like  those  of  remorseful 
Peter  flowed  from  its  nectaries,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  flow."    Jonathan  Fiona,  Ultima,  N.B. 

The     Herb-growing    Association.  —  Brief 

mention  was  made  of  this  society  in  Mr.  Hor- 
wood's  article  of  last  week.  The  organisation 
is  now  well  advanced,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  should  know 
what  has  been  done.  First — the  society,  only 
made  known  in  January,  now  numbers  1,000  and 
odd  members.  Almost  all  of  these  are  growing, 
or  collecting,  or  arranging  in  their  districts  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  Naturally,  the  growing 
can  only  have  limited  results  the  first  year,  but 
with  the  enthusiasm  aroused,  there  is  little  doubt 
it  will  reach  large  proportions  another  season. 
A  Bret  drying  and  storage  centre  is  started,  and 
has  already  dealt  with  some  of  the  drug  herbs 
most  urgently  needed.  This  is  on  Bridge  Farm, 
Byfleet,  where  a  very  commodious  and  properly 
constructed  shed  was  erected  a  few  years  since 
for  drying  the  tobacco®,  of  which  experimental 
crops  have  been  grown  on  this  farm,  an 
enterprise  receiving  a  Government  grant. 
Shortage  of  labour  made  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  this  work  during  the  war,  and  the  building 
was  offered  to  the  Herb-Growing  Association, 
which  is  now  renting  it.  Several  other  places 
have  been  offered  in  different  parts,  and  as  funds 
permit  more  will  be  set  going.  As  regards  col- 
lecting, this  is  gradually  being  organised  in 
centres  with  local  secretaries,  who  will  arrange, 
control,  and  act  as  intermediaries  with  the  com- 
mittees. What  can  be  dried  locally  they  will 
supervise;  also  send  up  in  bulk  the  contributions 
of  small  growers  or  collectors.  Orders  from 
some  of  the  leading  firms  have  already  been  ful- 
filled. Financial  support  is  needed  to  enable  the 
Association  to  make  a  success  of  this  effort  to 
produce  our  own  drug-plants.  Not  only  our 
own,  for  application  has  come  from  Belgium,  to 
know  if  there  will  be  an  overplus  to  supply  that 
country.  Up  to  the  present  most  of  the"  work 
has  been  voluntary,  and  the  funds  are  provided 
by  members'  subscriptions  and  sale  of  pamphlets. 
But  more  substantial  aid  is  needed  to  make  all 
the  extensions  that  are  opening  out.  The  office 
of  the  Association'  is  at  No.  7  (sixth  floor).  Queen 
Anne's  Chambers,  Westminster.     E.  L.  C. 

The  Plants'  Awakening.— In  a  letter  on 
this  subject,  which  appeared  in  this  journal  (p. 
224)  last  week,  Mr.  Bliss  raises  some  objections 
to  the  criticisms  which  I  had  previously  (p.  148) 
urged  against  the  mnemic  hypothesis,  and  the 
supposed  light  it  might  cast  on  the  particular 
facts  under  consideration.  Mi-.  Bliss,  however, 
and  doubtless  without  intention,  attributes  to  me 
opinions  which  I  did  not  maintain,  and  certainly 
have  never  held.  I  do  not  eschew  theories, 
although  I  do  endeavour  to  collect  facts.  But 
there  are  theories  and  theories — some  are  helpful 
and  point  the  way  to  genuine  investigation ; 
others  are  inherently  sterile,  afe  in  fact  not 
theories  properly  so-called  at  all,  but  mere  fig- 
ments of  the  fancy  and  out  of  touch  with 
realities.  The  so-called  mnemic  theory  seems  to 
me  to  belong  to  the  latter  class.  Even  if  we  were 
to  admit  the  validity  of  the  mnemic  hypothesis, 
how  would  it  profit  us  ?  There  is  doubtless  much 
virtue,  as  there  often  is  much  obscurantism,  in 
an  unfamiliar  word  of  Greek  origin,  but  suppose 
we  granted  the  plants'  awakening  to  be  the  result 
of  mnemics  we  still  should  know  nothing  of  any 
value  about  the  matter.  How  much  better  off 
should  we  be  if  we  admitted  the  unproven,  and 
perhaps  unprovable,  hypothesis  that  the  plant 
remembered  and  repeated  the  experience  of  its 


ancestors,  because  external  conditions  had 
stamped  engranvs  upon  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  had  brought  about  a  more  or  less 
unvarying  sequence  of  developmental  changes 
which  succeed  each  other  in  a  rhythmical 
fashion  ?  Should  we  not  really  be  just  as 
ignorant  as  before  ?  What  we  want  to  know  is 
the  nature  of  the  living  stuff,  and  its  relations 
to  those  conditions  whereby  the  observed 
rhythmically  recurring  changes  are  produced. 
This  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  problem,  and  the 
mnemic  hypothesis  does  not  even  touch  the  shell. 
Even  if  we  narrow  the  issue,  and  put  our  faith 
in  the  more  familiar  formula  "  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters,"  we  still  are  in  the  same 
fix,  and  that  quite  apart  from  the  circumstance 
that  no  alleged  example  of  such  inheritance  has 
yet  been  found  which  has  stood  the  test  of  critical 
examination.  I  entirely  fail  to  follow  Mr.  Bliss 
in  his  view  that  the  only  alternative  "  explana- 
tion "  of  the  phenomena  in  question  lies  in  the 
direction  of  certain  theories  more  especially 
associated  with  the  name  of  Prof.  Weismann. 
The  work  of  recent  years  has  served  more  and 
more  to  prove  that  it  is  by  a  study  of  the  chemi- 
cal reactions  and  the  special  physical  conditions 
which  are  imposed  by  protoplasmic  texture  that 
we  are  likely  to  make  a  real  advance  towards  the 
understanding  of  plant  life.  Great  advances 
have  already  been  made  on  these  lines,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  much  more  in  the 
future.  But  the  path  of  experiment  and  analysis, 
though  it  has  proved  trustworthy  in  such  difficult 
regions  as  breeding  and  physiology,  is  as  yet 
strait  and  steep,  and  thus  the  broad  road  of 
fiction  and  imagination  is  still  the  way  of  the 
many,  although  the  experience  of  the  ages  proves 
that  it  never  approaches  the  garden  in  which 
grows  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Let  us  then  gather 
all  the  facts  we  can,  and  let  us  be  very  sus- 
picious, especially  of  "  comprehensive  "  theories, 
and  above  all  of  specious  analogies,  for  they 
are  almost  invariably  traps  which  are  only  too 
successfully  set  for  the  unwary.  Theories  are 
seldom  more  than  scantily  true  ;  their  proper  and 
useful  purpose  is  to  group  facts  so  that  general 
conclusions  may  emerge,  but  since  most  people 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  anything  save 
the  conclusions  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
those  who  occupy  themselves  with  theory  should 
see  to  the  testing  of  the  foundations  as  well  as 
the  elaborated  superstructure.  And,  above  all, 
due  deference  must  be  accorded  to  the  awkward 
facts  that  are  difficult  to  fit,  for  these  are  com- 
monly the  most  significant  of  all.     /.  B.  F. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific    Committee. 

April  18. — Present :  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bow-les, 
M.A.  (vice-chairman),  H.  J.  Elwes,  A.  W.  Hill, 
A.   Henry  and  F.  J.   Chittenden   (hon.  sec). 

Daffodil  with  double  »,«//ir.-Mt.  Bowles 
showed  a  Daffodil  with  a  stalk  about  6  inches 
in  length  bearing  a  node  from  which  sprung  a 
linear,  brown  spathe  about  4  inches  long.  In 
the  axil  of  this  was  the  ordinary  scape  about 
10  inches  in  length,  bearing  the  usual  spathe  and 
flower. 

Varieties  <</  Anemone  nemorosa. — Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles  showed  a  series  of  wild  forms  of 
Anemone  nemorosa  illustrating  the  wide  varia- 
tion this  species  exhibits.  The  series  included 
the  form  known  as  Robinsoniana,  which  was 
probably  introduced  from  Norway  :  a  beautiful 
blue  form  with  prettier  buds  than  has  Robin- 
soniana. called  purpurea,  found  at  Pau  by  Grant 
Allen;  a  bluish  early  form,  earlier  than  Allenii, 
and  a  form  from  the  Lismore  woods  collected 
by  Miss  Currey  ;  Lady  Doneraile's  form,  which 
appears  to  be  common  in  Ireland,  with  pinkish 
flowers  of  large  size  and  good  substance;  a  [link 
form  from  the  Cotswolds  with  pink  buds  ;  a  fine 
white  form  with  pink  back  and  purplish  leaves  ; 
an  early  pink  form  and  a  late  one  and  a  pure 
white  form  with  round  flowers.  He  also  showed 
A.  ranunculoides  and  a  pale  form  of  it  called 
pallida. 

Fritillarias. — Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  showed  a 
series  of  Fritillarias,  including  a  fine  form  of 
F.    imperialis    with    very   large    mange    flowers 


called  grandiflora  (or  maxima),  but  distinct  from 
the  maxima  of  many  nurseries,  and  of  slow  in- 
crease ;  the  inodorous  form,  and  several  tine 
variegated  varieties.  F.  latifolia  was  repre- 
sented by  a  long  series  of  colour  forms  and, 
unlike  F.  meleagris,  apparently  always  one- 
flowered.  The  latter  often,  under  cultivation  in 
good  soil,  bears  several  flowers.  Fritillaria 
obliqua,  with  very  dark  purple  flowers,  was  also 
exhibited.  It  is  remarkable  among  flowers  of 
its  colour  for  its  sweet  scent. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Methods  of  Plant  Breeding,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Chrysanthemum.* 

April  17. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum Society  held  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst., 
Dr.  Keeble  gave  a  lecture  on  the  above  subject. 
The  first  part  of  the  lecture  consisted  in  an 
account  of  the  Mendelian  method  of  studying 
the  mode  of  inheritance  of  plant  characters. 
Taking  leaf  shape  of  Primula  sinensis  as  an 
example  of  a  simple  Mendelian  character,  the 
lecturer  showed  that  this  character — like  many- 
others — follows  a  rigidly  definite  and  simple 
mode  of  inheritance.  When  a  plant  pure  for 
the  "  Palm-leaf  "  character  is  crossed  with  a 
Fern-leaved  plant  the  offspring  are  all  Palm- 
leaved  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Palm-leaf  character 
is  dominant.  When  such  Palm-leaf  hybrids  are 
self-fertilised  or  crossed  with  one  another  .they 
yield  offspring  of  which  three  in  every  four 
have  Palm-leaves,  and  the  remaining  plant  of  the 
four  has  the  Fern-leaf  character.  Thus  the 
latter  character,  lost,  to  all  appearances,  in  the 
first  generation,  reappears  in  the  next,  and  hence 
is  known  as  a  recessive  character.  After  de- 
scribing how  the  ratio  of  3:1  in  the  second 
generation  is  to  be  explained,  the  lecturer  gave 
an  account  of  the  essential  facts  concerning  the 
production  of  the  reproductive  cells  and  their 
fusion  in  pairs  to  form  the  individual  plants 
(zygotes)  of  the  next  generation,  and  showed  that 
the  reproductive  cells  are  single  in  nature ;  that 
is,  either  carry  the  factor  for  a  plant-character 
or  do  not  carry  it.  The  zygote,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  dual  in  nature.  Formed  by  the  fusion 
of  two  germ  cells,  the  zygote  and  all  the  cells 
of  the  individual  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  dual- 
in  nature,  in  the  sense  that  it  carries  factors 
derived  from  each  parent.  Hence,  in  the  case 
of  the  cross  Palm-leaved  X  Fern-leaved  the  mode 
of  inheritance  may  be  expressed  thus,  writing 
L  for  Palm-leaf  and  1  for  fern  leaf  : — 


L  1 


1     Germ  cell--. 
Zygote. 


Male  germ  cells.      Zygote.    Female  germ  cells. 
Li  —  L  L  —  L 
L  — L  1  —  1 
1  —  L  1  — L 
1  —  11  —  1 

That  is  to  say,  one  in  every  four  plants  of  the 
second  generation  has  the  constitution  L  L  and 
is  (homozygous)  pure  for  Palm-leaf,  two  have 
.the  constitution  L 1  and  are  heterozygous  for 
the  character,  and  one  has  the  constitution  1 1 
and  is  pure  for  the  absence  of  Palm-leaf-,  and 
hence  breeds  true  to  the  Fern-leaf  character. 
Inasmuch  as  in  this  case  one  "  dose  "  of  the 
dominant  factor  L  suffices  to  cause  the  plant  to 
exhibit  the  Palm-leaf  character,  there  are  pro- 
duced ;n  the  second  generation  three  Palm-leaf 
to  one  Fern-leaf. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  this  fact, 
that  plants  may  look  alike  and  yet  have  different 
constitutions  and  behave  differently  when  used 
for  breeding  purposes,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Examples  were  given  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  unite  in  one  plant,  in 
the  course  of  two  generations,  characters  exhi- 
bited one  by  one  plant  and  one  by  another.  In 
simple  cases,  at  all  events,  no  selection' is  needed 
for  this  purpose ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  raise 
a  fairly  large  second  generation,  and  if  the 
characters  which  it  is  required  to  combine  are 
dominant  characters,  to  self-fertilise  a  dozen 
or  so  of  the  plants  showing  the  desired  com- 
bination, when  one  or  more  will  be  found  to 
breed  true. 

*  Lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Keeble,  £T,R.8. 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  lecture  the  applica- 
tion of  Mendelian  laws  to  the  Chrysanthemum 
was  considered.  It  was  suggested  that  sporting 
was  due  to  the  segregation  of  characters  from 
plants  of  heterozygote  constitutions,  and  the  idea 
was  put  forward  that  the  reason  why  sporting 
is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chrysanthemum  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  fact  that  growers,  by  "  taking  " 
crown  or  terminal  buds,  delay  the  actual  forma- 
tion of  flowers  long  after  the  plant  is  ripe  to 
flower.  In  this  condition  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cells  of  the 
plant,  when  producing  flower-buds,  sometimes 
undergo  the  same  sort  of  division,  known  techni- 
cally as  a  "  reduction  division,"  as  they  do 
when  producing  germ-cells.  Since  segregation  is 
the  unvarying  rule  in  germ-cell  production,  a 
similar  vegetative  segregation  would  result  in  the 
sporting  branches.  The  order  of  sporting,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  records,  gives  some  support  to  this 
view,  39  does  also  the  recorded  statement  that 
side  shoots  throw  the  largest  number  of  sports. 
Thus  white — which  is  in  all  probability  domi- 
nant white  carrying  but  suppressing  colour- 
often  gives  yellow,  but  yellow  does  not  give 
white.  So  also  red — which  is  the  next  stage  to 
yellow,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  some 
factor  on  yellow — often  gives  yellow,  but  yellows 
do  not  give  reds.  The  large  majority  of  new 
things  produced  by  cultivators  are  due  to  the 
loss  of  factors,  and  so,  in  the  above  cases,  if, 
for  example,  a  plant  is  heterozygous  for  red, 
and  if  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  yellow 
must  be  present  for  red  to  be  formed,  the  con- 
stitution of  a  sporting  red  may  be  represented 
thus  : — 

y  y    Heterozygous  for  red  - 

If    vegetative   segregation   occur    we    shall   get 
a  branch  of  the  constitution — 
r 
Y  Y 

which,  in  the  absence  of  red  (R)  will  bear 
yellow  flowers.  The  lecturer  suggested  that  if 
the  Chrysanthemum  be  derived  from  C.  indicum 
and  C.  morifolium,  red  and  other  sap  colours 
are  supplied  by  the  latter,  that  in  C.  mori- 
folium colour  formation  is  suppressed  owing  to 
the  presence  of  an  inhibitory  factor  lacking  hi 
C.  indicum,  and   that  if   this  be  so  it   should  be 

'  possible  to  produce  the  great  range  of  colours 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  by  raising  a  large  Fa 
generation  of  the  cross  C.  indicum  X  C.  mori- 
folium. The  natural  occurrence  of  lilac  flowers 
in  C.  morifolium  gracile  gives  support  to  this 
hypothesis,  which  is  being  tested  at  Wisley. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  urging  the  desir- 
ability of  co-operation  between  the  raisers  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  the  scientific  experts,  and 
offered,  if  growers  would,  on  their  part,  keep 
careful  records  of  crosses  according  to  an  agreed 

"  schedule,  to  analyse  their  results  and  put  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society — an  offer  which  was 
accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  members  of 
the  Society.  An  interesting  discussion  followed 
the  lecture. 


LINNEAN. 

April  6.— Dr.  0.  Stapf,  F.R.S.,  showed  a 
series  of  maps  and  lantern-slides  explaining  the 
presence  of  the  southern  elements  of  the  British 
flora.  He  reierred  to  H.  C.  Watson's  terms, 
"British,  English,  Atlantic,  Germanic,"  etc., 
proposed  in  1835,  and  employed  in  his  Cybele  in 
1847;  the  term  "Atlantic"  defined  by  him  "as 
haying  reference  only  to  distribution  within 
Britain"  was  unfortunate  as  confining  the  con- 
ception to  the  British  flora  as  a  detached  item 
from  the  Continental  flora.  The  year  before  the 
first  volume  of  Watson's  Cybele.  appeared, 
Edward  Forbes  issued  his  remarkable  address  on 
types  of  distribution,  undoubtedly  inspired  by 
Watson's  preliminary  essay,  but  he  bad  a  wider 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  basing  his  remarks 
upon  geological  causes,  divided  the  native  plants 
into  five  groups.  The  group  least  represented 
occurs  in  the  mountains  of  the  west  and  south- 
west of  Ireland,  allied  to  species  found  in  the 
north  of  Spain  ;  he  specified  twelve,  but  reduced 
to  the  modern  concept  of  sp?eies,  they  are  the 
following  nine  :— Saxifraga  Geum,  S.  'umbrosa, 
S.  liypnoides.  Erica  Mackaiana.  E.  mediterranea, 
Daboeeia    polifolia,    Arbutus    Unedo,  Pinguicula 


grandiflora,  and  Arabis  ciliata.  He  further  re- 
ferred to  others  found  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  first  group  he  termed  "Asturian,"  the 
second  "  Gallican  "  types.  He  showed  that  the 
derivation  was  due  to  a  former  land -connection, 
unsubmerg?d  during  the  Glacial  Epoch.  Engler 
held  that  the,  reimmigTation  of  the  Atlantic  ele- 
ment took  place  in  post-glacial  times,  and  Dr. 
Scharff  dealt  incidentally  with  it  in  his  chapter 
on  the  Lusitanian  fauna  published  in  1899.  The 
subject  assumed  greater  prominence  at  the 
British  Association  Meeting  at  Portsmouth  in 
1914,  when  Mr.  Clement  Read  gave  an  address 
on  the  relation  of  the  present  plant  population 
of  the  British  Isles  to  the  Glacial  Period,  and 
contended  that  no  temperate  flora  could  have 
survived  the  rigours  of  that  time,  but  that  the 
present  flora  came  in  towards  the  end  of  th 
p3riod. 

Dr.  Stapf  showed  that  two  classes  of  plants 
became  evident  as  the  work  went  on;  one,  such 
as  had  their  Continental  areas  in  Western 
France  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  the  other, 
those  ranging  beyond  these  limits  over  North 
Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the 
Caucasus  and  Syria.  The  first  may  be  calle 
"Atlantic"  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  second 
"  Mediterranean,"  both  together  as  "Southern." 
The  complete  list  was  drawn  up  by  comparing 
the  last  editions  of  Babington's  Manual  with 
Koch's  Synopsis,  with  a  few  necessary  rc^lri' 
tions.  hut  excluding  Hieraoium,  P.ubns,  and 
Rosa.  In  this  way  1,509  species  remained,  of 
which  150  answered  to  the  definition  of  Southern 
elements,  or  about  10  per  rent.  These  wore 
traced  in  their  distribution,  arifl  the  result  re 
corded  in  the  maps  shown.  The  littoral  speciesj 
amounting  to  fullv  one-third  of  the  Southern 
elements,  must,  affect  the  cartographic  result  ; 
the  inland  or  non-littoral  Southern  species  of  the 
British  flora  number  95.  one-half  following  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  other  half  the  Mediterranean 
type  of  distribution. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

April  10.—  The  monthlv  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall.  West- 
minster, on  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Two  new  members  were 
elected.  Eleven  members  were  allowed  to  with- 
draw interest  from  their  deposit  account, 
amounting  to  £41  Os.  4d.  The  sum  of  £82  8s.  2d. 
was  passed  for  payment  to  the  nominees  of  three 
deceased  memhers.  The  sick  pay  for  the  month 
on  the  ordinary  side  amounted  to  £96  2s.  lid., 
and  on  the  State  section  £43  10s.,  maternity 
benefit  £9,  and  the  quarterlv  payments  to  chronic 
sick  to  £13  8s. 


ROYAL    METEOROLOGICAL. 

April  19. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  <>f  this 
Society  was  held  at  70,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. Major  H.  G.  Lyons.  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
president,   in    the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Newnham.  F.R.  Met.  Soc,  read 
a  paper  entitled  "  The  Persistence  of  Wet  and 
Dry  Weather."  The  rainfall  records  of  Green- 
wich, Kew,  Aberdeen,  and  Valencia  had  been 
examined  in  order  to  find  out  how  often  rain 
falls  on  the  day  following  successive  runs  of 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  wet  or  fine  days.  The  common 
notion  seemed  to  be  that  after  a  long  run  of 
wet  days  the  chance  of  a  fine  day  becomes 
greater,  but  statistics  do  not  support  this  con- 
clusion. Generally  speaking,  the  expectation  of 
rain  on  any  day  has  been  found  to  increase 
rapidly  as  the  number  of  previous  successive 
wet  days  increases,  and  to  diminish  with  the 
number  of  successive  fine  days  in  the  past. 
After  very  long  spells  of  eitlier  kind  the  ex- 
pectation of  further  rain  reaches  a  practically 
steady  value.  The  same  conclusion  holds  for 
the  expectation  of  rain  in  a  given  hour  after 
different  runs  of  wet  and  dry  hours.  In  illus- 
tration, some  of  the  results  may  be  quoted  :  At 
Valencia,  after  seven  days  of  drought,  rain  falls 
on  the  eighth  day  24  times  out  of  100,  but  after 
seven  rainy  days'  86  times.  For  Kew  the  corre- 
soonding  increase  is  rather  less,  namelv,  from 
27  to  73. 


EDINBURGH    BOTANICAL. 

April  15. — At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  inst.,  two  communi- 
cations on  Rhododendrons  were  contributed 
by  Professor  Bayley  Balfour.  The  first  dealt 
with  R.  trichocladum,  from  Yunnan,  and  four 
allied  species  of  close  affinity.  All  have  yellow 
flowers.  The  other  paper  dealt  with  R.  lacteuni 
and  its  affinity  to  R.  fico-lacteum ,  a  new  species. 
New  species  of  Dracocephalurh  from  China  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Forrest  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Smith.  A  series  of  specimen®  of  the  flies  injuri- 
ous to  Narcissi  and  other  bulbs  were  6hown  by 
Mr.  C  Nicholson. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING  CARNATION. 

REGISTRATION  OF  NEW  VARIETIES. 

The  following  new  varieties  have  been  regis- 
tered by  tilie  above  Society.  The  descriptions 
are  those  supplied,   us  by  the   secretary  : — 

Malcolm,  a  seedling  of  cherry-red  colour;  the 
flowers  are  fragrant,  and  the  plant  has  a  good 
habit.     Misses  Price  and  Fyfe,  Birohgrove. 

Grizel,  a  purple  seedling;  the  blooms  are 
scented,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is  good.  Misses 
Price  and  Fyfe. 

Edward  Page,  a  seedling  with  bright  rosy- 
cerise  flowers.  The  plant  has  a  robust  habit,  and 
is  recommended  as  a  market  variety.  Thos. 
Page,    Hampton. 

Mrs.  Constable  Curtis,  a  seedling  of  claret 
colour;  recommended  for  summer  blooming. 
Young,  and    Co.,    Cheltenham. 

Grace  D.  Page,  a  seedling  variety  of  rosy- 
cerise  colour  and  good  habit.  W.  H.  Page, 
Hampton. 


LAW     NOTE. 


ROYAL    BOTANICAL    GARDENS. 
MANCHESTER. 

Thi.   gard<  ns  at  Old  Trafford  belonging  to  the 
Royal    Botanical    and    Horticultural    Society     of 

Manchester,  being  too  rinse  to  the  city  of  Man 
ehester  with  its  deleterious  atmosphere  to  be 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  botanic  garden, 
the  committee  desire  to  sell  the  land,  some 
fourteen  acres,  ami  remove  elsewhere.  The 
society  continue  to  hold  exhibitions  on  the 
ground,  and  for  some  time  it  was  leased  to  a 
company  (which  subsequently  had  to  be  wound 
up),  known  as  the  White  City.  Ltd.  The  society 
therefore  de,  ided  to  dispose  of  the  property, 
and,  if  possible,  acquire  some  land  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  originally  intended  in  a 
more  favourable  position  :  but  before  this  could 
be  done  it  was  neoassary  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Palatine  Chancery  Court  in  order 
that  the  point  might  be  decided  whether  or  not 
the  society  was  a  charity,  or  came  under  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  Act  of  1854. 
After  hearing  considerable  evidence  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  made  an  order  that  the  societv  was 
not  a  charity,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
restrictions  attaching  to  charitable  societies. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


BATH    GARDENERS' At  the  meeting  held  on  th« 

15th  ult.,  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Sparey,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Insect  Pests."  The  difficulty  which  insect  pests 
presented  to  the  gardener,  said  Mr.  Sparev,  was 
increased  at  present.  when  so  many  gardens 
were  insufficiently  staffed.  One  of  the  '  commonest 
of  insect  pests,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  aphis, 
which  appeared  in  the  early  spring.  In  mild 
weather  this  might  be  easily  "eradicated  by  syring- 
ing with  a  suitable  preparation,  but  in  frosty 
weather  this  could  not  be  done.  Another  pest  was  the 
black  aphis,  which  generally  appeared  early  on  the 
tips  of  young  Cherry  growths.  A  good  plan  was  to  nip 
off  the  affected  points.  For  the  destruction  of  "Ameri- 
can blight "  the  smearing  of  the  affected  parts  with 
soft  soap  was  recommended.  The  Celery  fly  generally 
appeared  during  drought,  but  if  the  plants  were 
healthy,  never  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  dusted  occa- 
sionally with  soot,  or  syringed  with  tar  water,  the 
mischief  might  be  checked.  The  ravages  of  the  Onion 
maggot  had  lately  been  reduced  by  the  practice  of 
sowing  the  seed  in  boxes,  and  transplanting  the  seed- 
lings in  a  well-prepared  bed. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  10th  inst.   Mr.  J.   D. 

Halliburton.  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Park. 
Bath,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Ornamental  Trees  :  Their 
Care   and   Management." 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  Gurney  Fowler.— British  horticulturists 
will  learn  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  member  of  Council 
and  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  chairman  of  the  Orchid  Committee.  His 
mortal  illness  was  of  tragic  brevity  ;  little  more 
than  a  week  ago  Mr.  Fowler  was  full  of  vigour 
and  activity ;  but  an  attack  of  influenza,  fol- 
lowed by  bronchitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  resulted  in  heart  failure,  and  he  died 
suddenly  at  Brackenhunst,  Pembury,  on  Monday 
night  last.  Thus,  in  the  prime  of  life,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  personalities  in  the 
world  of  horticulture,  and  one  of  its  truest  and 
wisest  friends,  has  been  taksn  from  us.  Tall  and 
burly,  and  brusque  of  speech,  Mr.  Gurney 
Fowler  was  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  that  strength  was 
founded,  as  all  moral  strength  is  founded, 
on  character.  Direct,  downright,  and  possessed 
of  the  simple  charity  of  mind  that  accompanies 
high  character,  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  had  the 
Englishman's  impatience  of  mere  words  and 
his  love  of  action.  Cautious,  a.s  becomes  a 
man  of  high  position  in  the  financial  world. 
Ihe  had  that  finest  and  most  fertile  kind 
of  wisdom  which  springs  no  less  from 
the  heart  than  the  brain.  Fairness  of  mind 
■was  so  characteristic  of  him  as  to  appear 
(to  be  instinctive.  Never  was  that  fairness 
shown  more  conspicuously  than  on  those  occa- 
sions when  good  arguments  were  urged  against 
some  course  of  action  to  which  he  was  inclined. 
On  such  occasions  he  would  sweep  away  his  own 
proposals   with   scarcely  any   ceremony. 

Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  had,  moreover,  that  rare 
quality  for  which  there  is  no  English  word.  The 
French  call  it  bonte.  At  no  time  was  this  charm- 
ing side  of  his  character  more  clearly  revealed 
than  when  he  had  gardening  visitors  at  Bracken- 
hurst.  As  a  host,  Mr.  Fowler  was  content  to 
walk  with  his  visitors  through  his  wonderful 
Orchid  houses  and  to  show  them  just  so  much  as 
and  no  more  than  they  oared  to  see.  Though, 
and  with  reason,  proud  of  his  plants,  he  never 
vaunted  them.  His  Orchid  collections  at  Glebe- 
lands  had  long  been  famous,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  met  when  four  years  ago  he  removed 
them  to  the  clearer  air  of  Pembury  has  been  re- 
corded in  these  pages.  The  awards  which  he 
gained  at  the  great  exhibitions  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  and  that  pleasure  he  showed  so  simply 
and  modestly  that  all  shared  it  with  him.  His 
tastes  were  not  confin3d  to  Orchids,  and  his  gar- 
den at  Pembury  was  just  growing  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gurney  Fowler's  services  to  horticulture 
are  great  and  will  endure.  He  gave  them 
lavishly.  His  knowledge  of  finanos  and  general 
business  was  put  at  tfhe  disposal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  recognised  in  him  a 
master  in  financial  matters.  His  services  to  In- 
ternational Horticulture  were  no  less  con- 
spicuous, and  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  of  1912,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  would  have 
overtaxed  the  powers  and  outworn  the  patience 
of  most  men. 

One  by  one  the  great  figures  in  the  horti- 
cultural world  are  passing.  To  them  and  to  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  tihe  younger  men  owe 
it  .to  emulate  their  example,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  the  progress  of  British  horticulture, 
which  we  owe  in  large  measure  to  men  such  as 
Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  shall  be  sustained  during 
the  difficult  years  that  lie  before  us. 

Andrew  Paterson.— We  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Paterson,  gar- 
dener to  Lady  Dundas,  Arniston,  Midlothian, 
on  the  20th  inst.  Mr.  Paterson  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family  for  more  than  forty  years. 
After  serving  as  foreman  at  Arniston  under  the 
late  Mr.  Colin  M'Taggart  for  some  years  he  was 
appointed  gardener  at  Polton,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  M'Taggart  some  years  ago  Mr. 
Paterson  succeeded  him  as  gardener  at  Arniston. 
Robert  N.  Hanagan.— We  learn  with  regret 
of  the  death,  on  April  12.  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hanagan,  gardener  at  Castle  Park,  Frodsham. 


***A  report  of  the  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  is  unavoidably 
held  over. 

Acacia  in  a  Conservatory  :  H.  P.  Acacia 
dealbata  is  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian Wattles.  The  plant  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  pot  cultivation  as  it  does  not 
flower  freely  until  it  has  attained  a  consider- 
able size,  but  when  planted  in  the  border  of  a 
large  conservatory,  and  allowed  plenty  of  head 
room,  it  should  flower  freely  each  spring.  The 
compost  in  which  your  plant  is  growing  is 
suitable.  Imperfect  drainage  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  young  leaves  dropping.  Prun- 
ing should  be  done  immediately  after  flower- 
ing ;  cut  the  stronger  shoots  hard  back,  but  re- 
tain all  the  weaker  ones.  During  the  summer 
and  autumn  syringing  the  plant  with  clear 
water  in   the  morning  will    help  to  keep  the 
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foliage  healthy,  and  the  roots  require  much 
-water.  Plenty  of  sunlight,  with  a  free 
admission  of  air,  whenever  the  temperature 
exceeds  45°  is  necessary.  The  tree  is 
usually  propagated  from  imported  seeds. 
Cuttings  are  difficult  to  root,  but  grafting  on 
some  other  strong-growing  species,  such  as  A. 
longifolia,  is  sometimes  practised.  With  re- 
gard to  other  climbers  for  your  conservatory 
Acacia  leprosa,  Abutilon  megapotamicum, 
Cestrum  aurantiacum,  Cestrum  elegans,  Can- 
tua  bicolor,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Clematis  indi- 
visa,  Cobaea  scandens  variegata,  Clianthus 
puniceus,  Fuchsia  simplicicaulis,  Hibbertia 
dentata,  Passiflora  coerulea,  Rhodochiton 
volubile,  Rosa  Banksii,  Tacsonia  Van  Vol- 
xemi,  and  Solanum  crispum  are  suitable. 

Book  :  .4.  Cannon.  Two  cheap  works  of  the 
nature  you  require  are  Insects  Injurious  ".ml 
Useful,  by  L.  C.  Miall,  price  5s.  10d.,  and 
Insect  Life,  by  J.  H.  Fabre,  price  2s.  lid., 
free  by  post,  from  our  Publishing  Department. 


Eucharis  grandiflora  :  Nil  Despcrandum.  You 
will  find  a  description  of  the  treatment  and 
cultivation  of  Eucharis  gTandiflora  in  the 
issue  for  May  8,  1915,  page  256. 

Farm  Work  for  Women  :  Miss  T>.  Send  your 
name  and  address,  with  exact  particulars  of 
the  sort  of  work  you  are  willing  and  able  to 
do,  to  the  nearest  Labour  Exchange.  You 
would  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  call 
there  in  person  and  ascertain  what  work  would 
be  available,  and  what  sort  of  labour  is  most  in 
demand. 

Humea  elegans  and  Peaches  :  A.  R.  You  are 
right  in  your  recollection  that  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  Humea  elegans  on  Peach  trees 
has  been  discussed  in  these  pages.  It  formed 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  letters  pub- 
lished in  the  issues  for  September  12,  19  and 
26,  October  3,  10  and  17,  in  which  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  were  elicited.  It  was 
stated  by  several  gardeners  that  the  presence 
of  a  few  plants  of  Humea  elegans  in  the  Peach 
house  was  sufficient  in  twenty-four  hours  to 
cause  withering  or  scorching  of  all  the  younger 
leaves  of  the  Peach  trees,  which  afterwards 
fell. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Gard.  1,  Picea  polita ; 
2,  P.  excelsa-  var.  ;  3,  P.  orientalis. — J.  B.  B. 
Pelargonium  tomentosum. 

Peach  Bloom  Failing  to  Set  :  Silignum.  You 
are  not  alone  in  failing  to  secure  a  good  set 
of  Peaches  this  season,  for  several  correspon- 
dents have  written  complaining  that  their 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  dropped  their 
flowers  without  setting  fruits.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  unfavourable  weather ;  in  cold, 
wet  weather  the  atmosphere  is  not  sufficiently 
buoyant  to  disperse  the  pollen  grains.  For 
this  reason  most  growers  advocate  the  use  of 
a  little  fire-heat  at  blossoming  time.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  tlhat  the  fumes  you  mention  are 
responsible  for  the  trouble. 

Phaius  Flowers  Damaged  :  D.  F.  A.,  Workson 
Flowers  of  the  Phaius  grandifolius  section  often 
have  black  markings,  as  in  those  you  send.  The 
markings  are  due  either  to  an  accumulation  of 
moisture  on  them  at  some  time  during  their 
formation,  or  to  attacks  of  insects.  The  larger 
of  the  black  blotches  on  the  flowers  are  due  to 
excessive  moisture,  and  the  tracery  on  the 
backs  of  the  sepals  to  thrips  or  aphis,  some  of 
which  were  present  on  the  flowers  when  they 
reached  us. 

Shrubs  for  Forcing  :  Subscriber,  Norway.  In 
selecting  hardy  shrubs  for  forcing  choose  well- 
shaped  specimens  freely  set  with  flower-buds. 
Early  in  November  lift  the  plants  from  the 
open  and  pot  them  in  a  rich  compost,  plac- 
ing them  outside  again  for  a  time.  Those 
subjects  which  naturally  bloom  early  are  the 
first  which  should  be  taken  into  the  forcing 
house,  leaving  the  late-flowering  kinds  until 
January.  In  forcing  do  not  subject  the  plants 
to  too  much  heat,  otherwise  much  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  bud6.  At  the  commencement 
a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  with 
a  rise  of  from  5°  to  10°  during  the 
day  will  suffice.  As  the  plants  break  into 
bud  the  night  temperature  may  be  increased 
gradually  to  60°.  Lilacs,  however,  may  b? 
grown  in  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°. 
Paeonia  Moutan  will  respond  to  gentle  forc- 
ing, and  may  be  had  in  flower  early  in  March. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  plant 
would  prove  profitable  for  your  purpose.  The 
following  shrubs  are  all  suitable  for  forcing 
in  pots  :  Azalea  amoena,  A.  mollis,  Ghent 
azaleas,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Forsythia  suspensa, 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Kerria  japonica,  fl.  pi. 
Hydrangea  paniculata.  Magnolia  stellata. 
Primus  Persica,  P.  triloba,  fl.  pi.  P.  serru- 
lata,  Pyrus  floribunda,  P.  spectabib's,  Spiraea 
prunifolia  fl.  pi.,  S.  Van  Houttei,  Staphylei 
colchica,  Weigela  rosea,  W.  Eva  Rathke. 
and   Xanthoceras   sorbifolia. 


Communications  Received  ^L  Williams.— H.  W. 
B—  J.  B.— Sir  H.  M.— G.  W.  B.— M.  &  Co.— S.  &  S. 
— C.  H.  P.— H.  J.  E.— A.  .1.— G.  M.  T—  G.  H.  H.  W.-j 
J.  S.— H.  S.  T.— W.  B.  H.— J.  T.  W.—  S.  A.— W.  K  — 
H.  B.,  Java— J.  T..  Dartford— H.  W.  B.— London— 
—A.  H.  B.— T.  C— D.  M.—  W.  T.— W.  I.— Mrs.  M  — 
H.    A.    C— H.    S.    T.— W.    F.    K.— S.    A.— A.    W. 
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NOTES    FROM    A    COTSWOLD 
GARDEN.— VI. 

WHEN  I  last  wrote  the  snow  lay  deep. 
Though  the  gale  only  lasted  for 
twenty-four  hours,   1  think  I  am 
justified     in     saying     that     it    has    done 
more    damage    to    trees     in     my     imme- 
diate neighbourhood  than  any  gale  during 
the  last  sixty  or    seventy    years,   because 
the  snow  was  so  wet  and  clinging  that  far 
more   trees,    both     old   and     young,   were 
broken  off  in  the  middle,  or  lost  their  tops. 
than  were  uprooted.      No  species  has  suf- 
fered so  much  as  the  Common  Spruce,    a 
tree  which  has  been  most  unduly  praised 
by    many    foresters,     but    which,    in   my 
opinion,  should  be  no  longer  planted   as  a 
forest  tree  except  in  very  special  localities. 
As  an    ornamental    or  shelter    tree    it   is 
far  less    valuable  than    many  others,   be- 
cause on  deep  soils  where  it  grows  fast,  it 
forms  coarse,  knotty,  inferior  timber,  and 
on  dry  soil  it  grows  slowly  and  soon  de- 
cays at  the  heart.    Ash,  Beech.  Larch,  and 
Sycamore  resist   wind     much    better,    and 
their     timber     is     much     more     valuable. 
Poplars   have    suffered    considerably,    and 
even   Scots     Pine,    especially   those   raised 
from  New  Forest  seed,  have  in  my  planta- 


tions had  their  tops  broken  off  by  the 
weight  of  snow.  Lawson  and  Nootka 
Cypress,  and  Thuya  plicata  have  come 
through  the  ordeal  wonderfully  well,  for 
where  their  branches  hold  the  snow  they 
bend  but  rarely  break,  and  I  feel  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  which  I  have  often 
expressed,  that  these  three  trees  will  event- 
ually prove  much  more  valuable  for 
general  forest  planting  than  some  of  the 
species  which  Lord  Selborne  has  lately  ad- 
vised us  to  sow.  I  hope  that  nurserymen 
who  must  now  be  left  with  stocks  of  forest 
trees  which  cannot  be  planted  out  or  trans- 
planted for  want  of  labour,  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  clearing  out  a  quantity  of 
those  which  have  for  many  years  appeared 
in  their  catalogues  as  forest  trees,  but 
which    have    not,     and    never   had,     anv 


Fig.  102. — moraea  spathacea. 
(See  p.   242.) 

value  for  economic  or  even  for  ornamental 
planting.  What  is  the  use  of  going  on 
growing  such  tilings  as  Abies  balsamea. 
Picea  nigra,  or  Colorado  Douglas  Fir?  J 
should  like  to  add  Japanese  Larch,  but 
fear  that  many  persons  will  not  yet  agree 
with  me,  though  I  am  confident  that  some 
day  they  will  find  out  their  mistake.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
damage  due  to  the  snowstorm,  but  I  expect 
that  it  will  take  me  a  year  at  least,  and 
cost  treble  the  value  of  the  timber,  to  clear 
up  and  remove  the  broken  and  uprooted 
trees  on  this  estate.  Though  such  gales 
may  only  occur  once  in  a  lifetime,  yet  we 
have  also  to  remember  such  winters  as  those 
of  1860  and  1879-80,  such  droughts  as 
those  of  1893  and  1911,  such  May  and  June 
frosts  as  occurred  last  year;  and  when  the 


losses  caused  by   all  these  calamities   are 
reckoned  up,    we  shall  find  that  in  very 
many  places  the  profits  of  planting,  as  esti- 
mated by  writers  on  the  subject,  are  by  no 
means  so  sure  in  practice  as  they  are  made 
to  seem  on  paper.     So  I  gladly  come  back 
to  the  garden,  where  the  prospects  are  now 
much  brighter.       Instead  of  a  very  early 
season,  as  it  seemed  two  months  ago,  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  a  late  one.     The  only 
bulbous  plants  which  seem  much  injured 
are  the  early  flowering  species  of  Tulips, 
whose  leaves  are  terribly  damaged  and  the 
flowers  often  crippled.     The  most  beautiful 
sight  in  my  garden  during  the  last  month 
has  been    a    border    forty  yards  by  five, 
which  is  planted  with  Roses  and  herbaceous 
plants,  in  which  nearly  forty  years  ago  I 
placed  three  of  the  first  bulbs  of  Chiono- 
doxa  Luoiliae  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by 
George     Maw.     These    have    now    spread 
by    seeding    over    the  whole    border    and 
form  a  sheet   of   blue;    no  weather   hurts 
them;  the    more    you     dig  the  more  they 
spread ;    and    though    it    has    become    a 
genuine  weed  which  I  do  not  think  even 
summer-fallowing  would  eradicate,   I  can 
honestly  say  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
weed  that  I  know,  and  as  the  foliage  dies 
down    so   early    it  is  not   harmful   to    any 
other  plant.        The     finest     bulbs,     which 
have      often     twelve      or     more     flowers 
on    a    spike,    are    so    deep    in    the    soil 
that  they    are    difficult   to    get    up,    and, 
coming    up    later    than     those    near     the 
surface,  prolong  the  blooming  period  for  at 
least  a  month.     I  remember  well  that  when 
I    first  showed    this   plant  on    Mr.   Maw's 
behalf     to    the    Floral    Committee    of    the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  was  rejected 
with  scorn  as  of  doubtful  hardiness,   and 
very   inferior   to   the  common  wood   Hya- 
cinth.     I    wonder    whether    any  of    those 
gentlemen    are   still    alive  and    what  they 
would  say  of  it  now?     But  such  has  been 
the   fate    of    other    good    things,    and    if 
we  look  over  the  catalogue  of  plants  certi- 
ficated by  the  Society  since  1860,  how  few 
shall  we  now  find  that  will  hold  as  high  a 
place     in     general    estimation     as     this ! 
Another  bulbous  plant  which  has  no  certi- 
ficate, but  which  surpasses  all  other  dwarf 
Fritillarias  in  its  vigour  and  in  the  varia- 
tion of  its  flower,  is  F.   latifolia.     I  saw  a 
lot  of  these  varieties    in   a  Dutch  garden 
forty   years    ago   and  selected    about  eight 
of  them,  which  are  now  in  full  beauty.     I 
cannot  believe  that  they  all  sprang  from  a 
common  origin,    as    the    foliage    of  some 
differs  considerably   from  that   of    others; 
but  they  all  flower  at  the  same  time,  have 
larger     flowers    than     any   of    the    dwarf 
species,    and   in    my   soil   increase   rapidly 
and  want  no  care.     Whether  these  varieties 
have  originated  from  the  plant  figured  in 
the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1,538.  as  F.  latifolia  var. 
lutea,    which   is    a    native   of   the   Central 
Caucasus,  I  do  not  know,  as  it  has' not  been 
recently  introduced  from  that  region;  but 
like    many    Caucasian    plants,     it    seems 
hardier  and  easier  to  grow  than  many  of 
its  Asia.  Minor  congeners. 

Tecophilaea  cyaneo-crocea  (often  incor- 
rectly called  cyano-crocus)  is'  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  early  spring  bulbs  and  grows 
readily  here  in  a  frame  or  in  a  pot,  but 
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is  too  small  and  delicate  for  the  open  ground. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  bulbs  of  the  Andes  which  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  in  health  for  a  long 
period,  and  should  be  much  commoner  than  it  is , 
the  corms,  which  resemble  small,  flattened  Crocus 
bulbs,  increase  by  off -sets,  and  Mr.  Godiman 
grows  it  freely  from  seed.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Haemodoraceae,  of  which  few,  if  any, 
species  in  cultivation  are  so  showy ;  and  when 
the  deep-blue  form  described  by  Baker  as  var. 
Regeli  is  mixed  with  the  paler  but  very  brilliant 


are  very  similar,  has  leaves  five  or  six  feet  long, 
persistent  through  the  winter,  and  narrower  than 
those  of  what  I  grow  as  Dietes  Huttonii,  a  plant 
whose  leaves  are  only  about  two  feet  long.  The 
bright-yellow  flowers  remind  oim  of  those  of 
Iris  juncea  (Xiphion  junceum),  and  the  pedicels 
lengthen  very  much  after  flowering.  If  planted 
deep  enough  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  I 
think  this  plant  will  be  a  popular  one,  as  it  has 
a  more  vigorous  and  robust  constitution  and 
seems  to  be  hardier  than  Dietes  Huttonii. 


Fig.  103. — viburnum  carlesti;  flowers  white  and  fragrant. 


blue  llowiers  of  the  more   common   form,   it  sur- 
passes anything  of  its  size  that  I  know. 

A  handsome  plant  which  is  little  known,  and 
is  perhaps  not  yet  named,  was  given  me  soma 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Grove,  who  received  it  from 
^iear  Johannesburg,  and  has  grown  it  in  the  opeu 
ground.  I  flowered  it  in  a  pot  and  raised  some 
seedlings  from  it  which  were  planted  oat  in  the 
bed  of  my  Alpine  house,  and  are  now  flowering 
profusely.  The  plant  was  named  at  Kew  Moraea 
spathacea,  which  has  been  figured  in  Bot.  Mag-. 

t.  6,174,  under  the  name  of  Dietes  Huttonii,  and 
coimes  from  the  eastern   province  of  the    Cape 

Colony.    My  plant,  though  its  flowers  and  habit 


During  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Dimedole's  very 
interesting  garden  at  Eastleach  I  saw  uhe  finest 
specimen  of  a  pot-grown  Iris  that  I  ever  saw,  in 
the  shape  of  one  of  Van  Tubergen's  Regelio- 
cyclus  hybrids,  which  had  been  potted  four  years 
before,  and  now  bore  seventeen  flowering  spikes 
in  an  eight-inch  pot.  As  these  very  beautiful 
hybrids  are  difficult  to  grow  in  the  open  or  in 
frames,  because  one  cannot  dry  them  off  for  a 
long  enough  period  to  stop  them  from 
growing  too  early  in  spring,  I  intend  to 
follow  his  example.  I  find,  however,  that 
they  differ  greatly  in  constitution ;  of  the 
eight     varieties     that     I     started    with     six     or 


6even  years  ago,  Persephone  and  Sirona  have  in- 
creased, and  will  flower  freely  in  about  a  fort- 
night; Psyche,  Felicitas,  Thalia,  Briinhilde,  Ar- 
temis, and  Hecate,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
all  grown  in  the  same  frame,  have  either  died 
or  lost  their  vigour.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Hoog,  who  Taised  them,  whether 
in  Holland  they  show  the  same  variation 
in  vigour.  Another  plant  which  grows  with 
Mr.  Dimsdale  under  what  seem  most  unpro- 
mising conditions,  is  Gentiana  verna.  Planted 
against  the  stone  edging  of  a  walk  in  the  stiff 
calcareous  clay,  which  both  here  and  in  other 
Cotswold  gardens  suits  Gentiana  acaulis  to  per- 
fection, though  it  is  subject  to  drought  in  sum- 
mer and  excessive  wet  in  winter,  G.  verna  was 
more  vigorous  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  else- 
where. The  more  one  sees  of  plants  under  very 
unlikely  conditions,  the  less  one  seems  able  to 
predict  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  suit  them. 
Another  interesting  plant  raised  by  Mr.  Dims- 
dale is  a  hybrid  between  Meconopsis  paniculata 
as  the  male,  and  M.  integrifolia  as  the  seed- 
bearing,  parent ;  the  foliage,  though  varying,  is 
intermediate  between  the  two  parents.  H.  J 
E  lives. 


TREES     AND    SHRUBS. 


VIBURNUM  CARLESII. 

This  is  a  valuable  early-flowering  shrub  from 
the  Orient,  and  one  of  the  very  best  among 
the  large  number  of  Viburnums  in  cultivation. 
Several  plants  here  are,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
in  full  flower.  One  plant  especially,  grown  as  a 
half  standard  at  Aklenham,  is  most  attractive, 
being  covered  with  numerous  trusses  of  delici- 
ously  scented,  pearly-white  flowers,  the  indivi- 
dual blooms  reminding  one  of  a  well-grown  Bou- 
vardia.  This  particular  plant  has  for  a  back- 
ground a  fine  specimen  of  Pittosporum  tenuifo- 
lium,  which  gives  an  additional  charm  by  its 
association.  Unfortunately,  there  are  two  varie- 
ties of  Viburnum  Carlesii  in  existence,  of  which 
one  is  much  inferior  to  the  other.  The  species 
was  introduced  to  this  country  from  Japan  in 
1902 

OSMANTHUS  DELAVAYI. 

This  beautiful  early-flowering  shrub  was  intro- 
oHiced  from  China  in  1890.  The  plant  flowers 
freely  during  April,  and  is  suitable  alike  for 
training  on  walls  or  as  bushes.  It  makes  a  splen- 
did pot  plant  for  growing  in  a  cool  house,  pro- 
ducing a  wealth  of  refined,  white  blossoms.  So 
far  the  plant  has  proved  perfsctly  hardy  with  us, 
and  if  its  hardiness  is  assured  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  the  species  will  become  very  popular 
as  a  small  shrub.  Edwin  Beckett,  The  Gardens, 
Aldenham  House,  Efatree. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS! 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA  CORNELIENSIS. 
Mr.  H.  Chandler,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  Coombe  Abbey,  Coventry,  sends  six 
flowers  of  this  charming  hybrid  raised  by  him 
between  Laelio-Cattleya  Haroldiana  (L.  tene- 
brosa  X  C.  Hardyana)  and  Cattleya  Schroderae, 
the  blooms  exhibiting  well  the  beauty  and  varia- 
tion in  colour  in  this  delicately-tinted  hybrid, 
all  the  forms  of  which  are  large  and  of  fine 
shape.  No.  1  has  pale-primrc6e-coloured  sepals 
with  slight  purple  lines,  the  petals  being  blush- 
whi'.e  with  primrose  colour  between  the  pale 
purple  veining,  the  lip  is  ro6e-coloured  with  a 
yellow  disc.  No.  2  is  lighter  in  tint  and  without 
the  pale  purple  veining,  the  lip  having  yellow 
lines  running  into  the  disc.  No.  3  is  similar,  but 
with  a  darker  yellow  tint.  No.  4  is  the  best 
form,  and  measures  seven  inches  across,  the 
petals  being  three  inches  wide.  The  colour  is 
peach  blossom  with  slight  rose  veining,  the  fine 
lip,  which  16  three  inches  across,  being  rosy 
mauve   veined   with    a  darker   tint  of   the    same 
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colour,  whilst  the  base  and  centre  of  the  lip  are 
coloured  orange.  Nos.  5  and  6  have  little  trace 
of  yellow  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  but  the  label- 
lums  are  enriched  by  deep  yellow  markings  and 
disc. 

Cattleya  Schroderae  appears  strongly  in  the 
good  shape  and  substance  of  the  flowers,  and  C. 
Dowiana  aurea,  through  C.  Hardyana,  produces 
the  charming  shades  of  yellow  in  varying  degree. 

Mr.  Chandler  showed  the  hybrid  at  one  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  in 
1914  when  not  fully  developed.  He  remarks, 
"We  have  flowered  perhaps  eighty  plants,  and 
so  far  have  not  flowered  two  alike." 

DENDROBIUM  FUSIFORME. 

A  tine  specimen  of  this  rare  Queensland 
species  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Brown,  Orchidhurst,  Tunbridge  Wells,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  18th  ult.  The  plant  bore  ten  gracefully 
arranged  spikes  of  cream-white  flowers,  averag- 
ing twenty  to  thirty  to  the  spike.  The  species 
is  allied  to  the  varieties  of  D.  speciosum,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  fusiform-shaped 
pseudo-bulbs  and  floriferous  habit.  The  plant 
was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  25,  1907,  p.  337,  from  a  specimen  which 
flowered  in  the  late  Sir  Chas.  W.  Strickland's 
collection,  and  in  the  accompanying  note  parti- 
culars of  the  history  of  the  section  and  its  cul- 
tural needs  are  given.  The  species  of  this  sec- 
tion thrive  better,  as  a  rule,  when  grown  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory  than  they  do 
in  the  Orchid  house,  whilst  a  period  in  a  sunny 
position  in  the  open  in  summer,  or  in  an  airy 
fruit-house,  tends  to  facilitate  free  production  of 
flowers. 


SCALE  INSECTS. 


In  all  branches  of  natural  history  there  is  per- 
haps no  section  which  arouses  greater  interest 
at  the  present  time  than  entomology,  or  the 
study  of  insects.  Time  was  when  the  student  of 
insects  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  harmless  in- 
dividual who  caught  insects  and  set  them  out  in 
neat  cases.  Thi6  aspect  is  still  of  importance  as 
a  systematic  study  of  the  subject.  There  is, 
however,  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question  in 
so  far  as  insects  are  associated  with  our  crops 
in  garden,  field,  or  forest;  and  also  with  our 
domesticated  animaJ6,  and  even  with  man  him- 
self. As  regards  the  latter  aspect,  it  may  be 
noted  that  recent  scientific  investigations  have 
proved  that  insects  are  instrumental  in  dissemin- 
ating or  transmitting  special   diseases. 

As  regards  the  economic  aspect,  as  associated 
with  garden  or  forest,  there  is,  perhaps  no  class 
of  insects  more  puzzling  to  the  practical  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  interesting  to  the 
entomologist,  than  the  Coccidae,  or  Scale  Insects. 
They  are  puzzling  to  the  practical  man  because 
the  minute  characters  which  separate  one  species 
from  another  can  only  be  ascertained  by  micro- 
«cop-c  investigation ;  and  unfortunately  the 
methods  of  microscopical  manipulation  are  not 
often  understood  by  practical  men.  They  are 
equally  interesting  to  the  entomologist,  because 
they  present  structural  characters  and  peculiari- 
ties in  life-histories  which  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  other  insects. 

Scale  insects  belong  to  the  sub-family  Hemi- 
ptera-Homoptera.  and  are  thus  closely  associated 
with  the  Aphididae,  or  plant  lice.  It  is  well  to 
bear  this  close  relationship  of  the  aphids  in  mind 
because  the  very  obscure  characters  of  the  scales 
often  convey  an  impression  to  practical  men  that 
they  belong  to  "some  low  form  of  life."  They 
are  broadly  distinguished  from  all  other  insects 
by  the  covering  or  scale  with  which  they  pro- 
tect their  bodies.  In  order,  therefore,  for  a  non- 
scientific  person  to  understand  this  special 
feature,  let  us  compare  a  scale  insect  to  the  com- 
mon limpet  shell  on  our  seashore  rocks.  Thus 
we  lift  up  the  limpet  from   the  rock  and  readily 


separate  the  hard  shell  from  the  tender  "  fish." 
So  it  is  with  a  certain  class  of  scale  insects :  we 
lift  up  the  scale  or  covering  and  separate  the 
scale  from  the  underlying  insect.  This  charac- 
teristic, however,  only  represents  a  certain  sec- 
tion, and  so  scale  insects  are  divided  into  several 
divisions,  according  as  to  how  they  protect  or 
modify  their  bodies.  As  a  first  group  the  term 
Diaspinae  is  given  to  those  protecting  their 
bodies  partly  by  secreted  scales  and  partly  with 
moulted  skins.  These  scales  and  cast-off  skins 
are  always  lightly  welded  together,  either  as  an 
elongated  scale  or  in  small  concentric  circles. 
A  second  group  transforms  the  naked  body  into  a 
scale  known  as  Lecanium.  A  third  group  is 
clothed  with  a  mealy-like  secretion  known  as 
"  mealy  bugs,"  or  Dactylopinae  ;  and  a  fourth 
group  has  a  special  development  of  wax  plates 
known  as  Orthezia.  The  latter  group,  however, 
is   not   very   commonly   met  with 

As  regards  the  first  group,  it  may  be  noted  that 
we  often  meet  with  a  very  typical  example  on 
Ash,  Alder,  and  Willow  amongst  our  forest  trees, 
and  with  special  variations  of  scale  according  to 
genus  and  species  amongst  our  fruit  trees  and 
greenhouse  plants.  The  species  on  Ash  and 
Willow  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ghionaspis 
salicis,  and  an  account  of  its  interesting  life- 
history  may  now  be  briefly  given.  Imagining  we 
are  in  the  winter  season,  let  us  begin  by  taking 
it  for  examination  at  that  season  and  stage.  The 
scales  are  generally  found  on  trees  from  six  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  more  especially  where  the 
trees  are  not  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  With 
the  aid  of  a  lens  the  scales  can  be  isolated  better 
than  by  the  naked  eye,  and  by  lifting  one  up 
and  turning  it  over  we  find  a  number  of  reddish- 
coloured  eggs  in  the  tiny  hollow  of  the  scale. 
They  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  At  that  period  small,  active, 
reddish-coloured  larvae  hatch  out.  These  run 
about  very  actively  for  a  space  of  three  days  or 
so,  and  then  they  settle  down  to  their  business, 
which  is  to  suck  the  juices  from  the  bark.  At 
this  period  the  stem  of  the  infested  tree  has 
quite  a  red  colour,  due,  of  course,  to  the  mil- 
lions of  larvae  on  it.  At  this  stage  these 
larvae  measure  approximately  about  1100th  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  possess  six  legs,  com- 
paratively long  antennae  of  five  or  six  joints,  two 
eyes,  and  two  very  long  transparent  hairs  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  After  they  have 
settled  down  to  their  feeding  operations  they 
assume  a  quiescent  state.  As  soon  as  the  larvae 
assume  this  habit  they  enlarge  considerably,  and 
the  legs  and  the  antennae  disappear  as  it  were 
beneath  the  body — the  scaly  body  embracing  the 
appendages  within  itself.  After  the  larvae  has 
grown  for  a  short  time  it  casts  its  skin,  and  it  ;s 
after  the  first  larval  moult  that  the  sexes  are 
determined.  The  female  scale  develops  into  a 
pear-shaped  structure,  and  the  male  scale  as- 
sumes a  linear  form,  being  as  it  were  just  a 
small  white  prolongation  of  the  larval  moult ;  and 
much  smaller  in  size   than  the  female  scale. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  development  a  little  more 
fully,  and  first  with  regard  to  the  female.  The 
larva  just  referred  to  feeds  for  some  time  and 
then  moults  by  simply  pushing  off  the  old  scale 
or  skin  and  moving  backwards  a  little,  but 
slightly  adhering  to  the  cast-off  skin.  Then, 
after  another  short  period  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
she  again  moults — the  second  larval  moult  being 
attached  to  the  first  one.  Up  to  this  stage  the 
creature  protects  herself  by  means  of  cast-off 
skins,  but  she  now  commences  further  to  pro- 
tect herself  by  means  of  a  covering  or  "scale," 
which  is  spun  by  minute  organs  in  the  body 
known  as  "spinnerets."  After  the  second  larval 
moult  the  metamorphosis  of  the  female  insect  is 
complete.  Thi6  development  has  been  accom- 
plished from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  first 
week  in  July.  The  female  insect  underneath  the 
scale  is  simply  an  inert  slug-like  creature  made 
up  of  body  and  mouth.  All  traces  of  eyes, 
antennae,  and  legs  have  disappeared. 

The   mouth,    or    rostrum,    as   it    is   sometimes 


termed,  serves  the  double  function  of  feeding 
organ  and  anchor,  but  in  the  latter  capacity  it 
is  further  assisted  by  the  long  hairs,  or  "setae," 
as  they  are  termed.  And  sometimes  when  the 
females  are  loosened  from  the  host  plants  by 
birds  they  may  be  seen,  by  the  aid  of  a  lens, 
dangling  in  the  air  and  attached  by  the  setae 
alone. 

From  the  beginning  of  July  to  about  the  first 
of  September  slight  modifications  in  form  take 
place  in  the  female  under  the  scale,  as  during 
this  period  she  has  been  preparing  for  egg 
deposition.  Prior  to  the  deposition  of  eggs, 
which  takes  place  in  September,  the  body  en- 
tirely fills  the  ovisac  or  overlying  scale,  but 
as  the  eggs  are  deposited  the  body  gradually 
shrivels,  until  it  ultimately  occupies  but  a  very 
small  portion  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale.  The 
female  dies  shortly  after  the  eggs  are  deposited, 
and  during  the  winter  months  the  dead  female 
and  the  eggs  may  be  found  under  each  scale. 
The  dead  female  is  a  very  interesting  object  to 
the  microscopist  as  a  winter  evening  study.  In 
fact .  it  may  be  said  that  all  dead  females  of  this 
particular  group  are  good  objects  for  the  micro- 
scopist, more  especially  as  the  respective  species 
are  determined  by  the  number  of  spinnerets,  wax 
plates,  etc.,  which  are  always  found  in  the  anal 
segment.  Hence,  scales  on  fruit  trees,  on  im- 
ported fruits,  or  in  gTeenhouses  may  be  looked 
for.  The  manipulation,  however,  is  rather 
tedious,  inasmuch  as  the  object  must  be  boiled 
in  caustic  potash,  passed  through  the  various 
grades  of  alcohol,  stained  in  anibne  dye,  cleaned 
in  oil  of  cloves,  and  finally  mounted  in  balsam. 

The  male  scale  differs  from  the  female  by 
having  only  one  larval  moult,  and  by  being  lighter 
in  colour,  felted,  more  linear,  and  caruiated. 
When  there  is  a  preponderance  of  male  scales  on 
the  bark  of  the  infected  stem,  6ay  about  mid- 
summer, a  snowy-white  appearance  is  repre- 
sented. The  perfect  male  contrasts  with  the 
female,  inasmuch  as  it  has  two  wings  (though 
wingless  specimens  are  often  found),  six  legs,  two 
antennae,  and  two  eye6,  but  no  mouth  or  feed- 
ing organ.  The  male  generally  appears  about 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  only  lives  from  three 
to  seven  days,  but  during  that  short  space  of 
time  he  has  obtained  the  sole  object  of  his  exist- 
ence,  viz.,  the  perpetuation  of  his  species. 

Such  is  briefly  the  life-history  of  the  scale 
found  on  Ash,  Willow,  Alder,  etc.,  and  known 
as  Chionaspis,  and  the  special  feature  of  the 
scale  is  that  both  males  and  females  have  a 
linear  form  of  scale.  But  there  are  other  genera 
belonging  to  the  same  sub-family  which  may  be 
broadly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  scales. 
Thus  in  one  genus  we  get  circular  female  scales 
and  linear  male,  and  in  another  genus  we  get 
circular    female    scales   and    circular   male. 

As  regards  other  scales  of  this  Diaspid  sub- 
family mention  may  be  made  of  the  "mussel- 
scale,"  which  bears  a  very  appropriate  name,  in- 
asmuch as  it  resembles,  when  magnified,  the  com- 
mon mussel  of  the  seashore.  This  scale  differs 
from  that  of  the  Ash-bark  scale  in  being  more 
elongated,  less  circular,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 
It  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
built  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  A«h-bark 
scale,  but  the  fir6t  larval  moult  is  yellow.  It  is 
found  on  a  great  variety  of  food  plants,  but  as 
regards  economic  importance  it  i?  chiefly  in- 
jurious to  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  This  scale 
has  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  and  is  found 
practically  all  over  the  world.  There  are  many 
interesting  points  in  connection  with  it,  as,  for 
example,  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  the  male 
and  the  immunity  from  attack  of  some  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  as  contrasted  with  the  terrible  in- 
festation of   others. 

Many  of  the  species  of  the  Diaspid  class  of  scales 
are  found  under  glass,  and  are  often  the  dreaded 
pests  of  the  horticulturist.  As  regards  remedies, 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
life-histories  of  the  insect*  is  of  inestimable  value. 
For  example,  it  has  been  noted  that  in  the  Ash- 
bark    scale    dead    females    and    eggs    are    found 
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throughout  the  winter  months.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  the  application  of  an  insecticide 
would  be  of  little  value  in  this  state.  But  as 
the  larvae  hatch  out  in  May  this  would  be  the 
time  to  apply  an  emulsion  or  other  insecticide, 
because  the  creatures  are  then  in  the  most  un- 
protected state,  and  any  insecticide  would  then 
have  the  greatest  effect.  This  is  important  in 
all  scales — apply  as  far  as  possible  all  insecticides 
in  the  larval  or  least  protected  stages. 

As  with  many  other  insect  peste,  the  health  of 
the  host  is  an  important  factor,  inasmuch  as 
sickly  plants  are  often  liable  to  suffer.  Then, 
young  trees  at  the  outside  of  a  plantation,  or 
in  open  spaces,  often  suffer  more  than 
those  in  the  interior  of  the  wood.  In  the 
youngest  stages  the  Ash  tree  cannot  stand  ex- 
posure, and  should  be  planted  after  other  more 
hardy  species  bave  been  planted  in  advance. 
"  Natural  "  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  grow 
from  6eed  lying  in  the  ground,  as  those  often 
suffer  less  than  the  carefully  cultivated  examples. 
A.   T.    Gillanders. 


FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  BEST  CLIMATE  FOR  VEGETATION. 
On  the  subject  of  my  former  note  (see  Gard. 
Ohron.,  p.  34,  July  17,  1915)  I  have  received 
a  large  number  of  communications.  Having  sum- 
marised them,  I  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion :  — The  best  climate  for  vegetation  is  not  one 
that  is  remarkable  for  equal  temperature,  but  one 
that  has  summer  and  winter  seasons.  The  ex- 
tremes, however,  should  not  be  excessive;  the 
summer  extreme  should  be  about  90°,  and  the 
winter  54°.  The  rains  must  be  equally  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  year ;  no  dry  and  no  wet 
season.  A  rainfall  of  40  inches,  or  about  3 
inches  a  month,  is  sufficient.  This  quantity 
must  be  equally  distributed  over  every  month  of 
the  year.  In  such  a  climate  doubtless  all  plants 
would  do  well.  Is  there  such  a  climate  in  the 
world?  There  seems  to  be  one  place  on  the 
globe  where  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
vegetation  of  the  globe  would  succeed.  This 
ideal  climate  is  found  at  Santa  Barbara,  in 
Southern  California,  under  34°  26'  N.L.,  and 
119°  43'  W.L.,  on  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
coast  where  this,  changing  its  normal  direc- 
tion, takes  a  course  from  west  to  east,  lasting 
about  70  miles.  This  is  the  only  section  facing 
due  south,  and  receiving,  moreover,  further  pro- 
tection from  northern  influences  by  the  Santa 
Liez  Mountains,  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  coast  a  few  miles  inland. 
Some  thirty  miles  off  in  the  ocean  another  range 
runs  in  about  the  same  direction,  of  which  the 
emerged  portions  form  the  islands  of  San  Miguel, 
Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Cruz,  which  act  as  a 
regular  barrier  against  heavy  winds  and  heavy 
seas  from  the  south,  so  that  the  channel  between 
the  islands  and  the  mainland  well  deserves  the 
name  of  Pacific.  The  following  are  the  mean 
temperatures   for   the  months :  — 

•Tan.   53°  Anr.    57' 9'       .luly    65°  5'  Oct.   62°  6' 

Feb.  54'  6'       May  69  T       Au<r.    66'  9'  Nov.  59°  1' 

Mar.  55'  3'        June  62'  6'        Sept.  66°  1'  Dec.  55°  6' 

Annual  59'  9'. 

The  highest  temperature  observed  was  107°,  and 
the  lowest  20°  5';  precipitation.  17.19  inches  on 
32  days.  The  whole  year  has  241  cloudless  days. 
In  15  years  frost  was  observed  200  times.  The 
lowest  minimum  temperature  was  87°  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  greatest  range  of  temperature  in 
one  day  49°.  Thunderstorms  and  high  winds 
are  almost  unknown,  and  Gnow  has  never  -been 
observed ;  the  average  velocity  per  hour  of  the 
•wind  is  only  four  miles.  According  to  Dr. 
Franeeschi,  up  to  the  present  not  a  single  species 
of  plant  from  any  country  has  refused  to  do 
well !  When  comparing  this  with  the  climate 
here  (annual  mean  about  66°),  where  many 
European  plants  refuse  to  grow,  the  climate  of 
Santa  Barbara  must  approach  the  ideal. 


"COLD"  PLANTS  ON  THE  EQUATOR. 
In  a  list  of  the  flora  of  Penang  I  find  the 
following  European  plants  quoted  as  growing 
wild  or  as  naturalised: — Cardamine  hirsuta, 
•Setaria  glauca,  Arundo  Donax,  Solanum  nigrum, 
Plantago  major,  Pteris  Aquilina,  and  Oxalis  cor- 
jiiculata.  In  a  list  of  plants  cultivated  in  the 
Singapore  gardens  I  find  many  Japanese  plants. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  botanists  in  the  tropics 
would  relate  their  experience  of  European  and 
other  "  cold  "  plants  that  do  well  in  their  climate. 
M.  Buysman,  Lawang,  East  Java. 

HORTICULTURE    IN   BELGIUM  AND 
FRANCE. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  horticulture  (see  Le 
Jardin,  March  5,  1916)  it  is  stated  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Germany  is  prepared 
to  give  away  to  growers  20  million  young  fruit 
trees.  The  exploitation  of  Belgians  by  Germany 
appears  to  continue  on  the  truly  Teutonic  line 
of  conveying  horticultural  products  at  the  rate 
at  20  wagon-loads  a  day  to  Germany. 

Horticultural  trade  in  France  is  improving, 
and  in  spite  of  shortage  of  labour  market  gar- 
deners   are  doing  well. 

An  interesting  photograph  of  the  damage  of 
"  military  "  establishments  by  Zeppelin  bombs 
shows  the  wreckage  by  these  means  of  the  glass- 
houses belonging  to  a  nurseryman.  Germans 
will  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  two  glasshouses 
were  completely  destroyed  and  that  the  "  mili- 
tary stores  "  within — Peaches  in  full  blossom — 
were  severely  damaged. 


LETTER   FROM   THE   FRONT. 


After  spending  several  months  in  the  unin- 
teresting stretches  of  sand  which  lie  to  the 
east  of  Cairo,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  green 
hills  and  valleys  of  Southern  France,  and  once 
again  to  see  gardens  of  a  climate  similar  to  that 
left  behind  in  my  own  land,  namely,  Victoria. 
The  time  being  the  first  week  of  April,  the  slopes 
on  every  side  were  clothed  in  the  snowy  blossoms 
borne  by  old,  naturally-grown  (unpruned)  Cherry 
trees ;    Pears  and  Apples   were  also   flowering  in 

some     sheltered     situations.     Around    the 

flowere  most  frequently  seen  were  winter-flower- 
ing Stocks,  Pansies,  Fritillaria  Imperialis,  Iris 
florentina,  Hyacinths,  Muscari,  Sweet  Alvssum, 
Iberia  sempervirens,  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 
The  railway  embankments  were  clothed  with 
Ceaitranthus  and    some  small     species     of  Viola. 

Around   ,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in 

the  gardens  were  the  red  growths  of  herbaceous 
Paeonies.  and  familiar  items,  such  as  Dicentra 
spectabilis,  Tulips,  Scillas,  and  Wallflowers, 
whilst  the  woods  and  meadows  thereabouts  were 
starred  with  Cowslips  and  Daisies.  Further 
north  the  main  feature  of  interest  to  a  flower 
lover  were  the  Wallflowers,  everywhere  abundant 
on  the  sides  and  top  of  stone  walls.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  grow  them  thus  in  Victoria 
without  considerable  assistance  from  the  water 
supply  during  early  autumn.  The  English  troops 
have  beds  of  Empress  Daffodil,  and  various  vege- 
tables in  different  stages  of  growth.     G.  E. 


VECETABLE  CARDEN. 


CELERIAC. 
Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery  is  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation.  The  root-like  stems  form 
a  useful  and  wholesome  vegetable  in  winter. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  and  the  plants  grown 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  Celery.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  rich  soil  on  the  flat,  and  kept 
liberally  supplied  with  moisture.  If  the  stems 
are  lifted  and  stored  in  ashes  in  a  shed,  when 
growth  is  completed,  and  before  severe  frosts 
occur,  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  all  through 
the   winter.     Edwin  Beckett. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,    Lockinge 
House,  Wantage,  Berkshire. 

Coleus.— To  obtain  large  plants  of  Coleus  of 
good  colour  grow  them  in  a  warm,  moist  house, 
and  re-pot  them  before  they  become  pot-bound. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom-bed,  and  coarse 
sand1.  For  the  final  potting  use  pots  9  or  0 
inches  ini  diameter.  During  hot,  sunny  weather 
sprinkle  moisture  freely  between  the  plants,  but 
keep  the  foliage  dTy. 

Rose  Fortune's  Yellow.— After  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering  cut  the  old-flowering 
shoots  to  the  base.  Top-dress  the  borders  with 
well-decayed  manure,  arid  when  the  plants  are  in 
aotive  growth  feed  the  roots  liberally  with  stimu- 
lants. The  young  growths  require  thinning  and 
regulating  several  times  during  the  growing 
season. 

Greenhouse  Climbers.  —  The  plants  are 
growing  freely  and  require  constant  attention  in 
tying  and  regulating  the  young  shoots,  which  if 
neglected  will  become  entangled  and  difficult  to 
train.  The  stronger-growing  kinds  must  be  well 
thinned  or  they  may  smother  their  less  robust 
neighbours.  Feed  liberally  old,  established  plants 
growing  in  shallow,  restricted  borders.  Fumi- 
gate the  house  occasionally  to  keep  insect  pests  in 
check,  using  a  nicotine  compound. 

Lilium.  —  Plants  of  Lilium  species  which  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  need  plenty  of  stimu- 
lants, and,  if  there  is  room  in  the  pots,  apply 
a  top-dressing  of  rich  material.  Unless  the 
plants  are  required  to  flower  early  do  not 
force  them  hard.  Plants  of  Lilium  specio- 
sum  rubrum  and  L.  s.  album  intended  for 
autumn  flowering  should  be  kept  growing  in  a 
cold  frame.  By  the  end  of  the  present  month 
they  may  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  posi- 
tion shaded  from  full  sunshine.  Liliums  are  very 
subject  to  attacks  of  green-fly,  and  should  be 
sprayed  occasionally  with  an  insecticide  or  the 
house  fumigated  with  a  nicotine  compound. 


THE    ORCHID   HODSIS. 

By  T.   W.   Briscob,    Gardener  to   W.  R.    Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Dindrobium.  —  D.  mobile  and  its  varieties, 
D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,-  D.  Ainsworthii, 
D  Artemis,  D.  Wiganiae,  D.  Thwaitesiae,  D. 
Cybele,  D.  rubens,  D.  Juno  and  D.  Lady 
Colman  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  flower 
pots.  D.  primulinum,  D.  crepidatum  and 
others  having  a  more  or  less  pendulous  growth, 
should  be  planted  in  rather  shallow  pans  fur- 
nished with  wire  handles  for  suspending  the 
plants  from  the  roof-rafters.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  plants  have  finished  flowering  they  may 
be  re-potted,  and  the  collection  should  be  ex- 
amined once  a  week  to  see  which  are  ready  for 
potting.  Some  may  not  require  this  attention 
for  a  season.  Dendrobiums  need,  as  a  rule, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  soil,  therefore  the  re- 
ceptacle, whether  pot  or  pan,  should  be  filled  at 
least  half  its  depth  with  drainage  material.  Afl. 
a  rooting  medium,  use  a  mixture  of  Osmunda- 
fibre,  divided  moderately  finely,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  chopped  Sphagnum-moss.  Remove  the  fine- 
particles  or  dust  from  the  fibre  by  means  of  a 
small-meshed  sieve.  Some  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  without 
much  disturbance  of  the  roots,  merely  breaking 
the  old  pot  and  removing  decayed  soil  near  the 
surface.  Others,  with  a  large  number  of  pseudo- 
bulbs,  need  more  attention,  and  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, need  smaller  pots.  Reduce  the  number 
of  back  pseudo-bulbs  to  two  or  thrse  behind 
each  lead  or  growing  point.  The  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  may  be  utilised  by  cutting  them  into- 
pieces,  and  placing  them  around  the  edge 
of  a  pot  filled  with  Sphagnum-moss  and 
sand.  In  potting  make  the  compost  fairly 
firm,   and  tie  the    pseudo-bulbs    to  thin    green 
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stakes.  Dendrobium  nobile  and  others  of  its 
section  may  be  grown  in  a>  vinery  throughout 
the  year.  Be  sparing  with  water  at  the  roots  of 
new  plants,  but  keep  the  atmosphere  moist. 
Slight  shading  is  necessary  throughout  the 
middle  of  the  day  whenever  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  especially  when  the  shoots  are 
young.  As  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  develop  and 
approach  maturity,  sunlight  is  beneficial.  The 
plants  may  be  sprayed  lightly  overhead  in  fine 
weather,  and  a  little  fresh  air  admitted  on  mild 
days. 

Anouloa.—  Anguloa  Clowesii,  A.  Cliftonii, 
and  a  few  other  species  are  sending  up  their 
flower  scapes ;  when  the  spikes  are  over  and  re- 
moved', the  plants  may  be  repotted.  Plants 
that  are  not  expected  to  flower  may  be  repotted 
at  once,  if  necessary.  The  compost  should  in- 
clude ridh,  fibrous  loam,  which  should  be  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  only  the  fibrous  portions  used. 
Ordinary  flower-pots  or  fairly  deep  pans  provide 
the  best  receptacles.  One-third  of  the  pot  should 
be  filled  with  drainage  material,  and  over  this 
should  be  placed  a  thin  layer  of  loam.  Do  not 
bury  the  young  growths  too  deeply  :  let  their 
bases  rest  just  on  the  compost.  For  the  present 
the  roots  need  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  plump  and  rigid.  During  their 
growing  season  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a 
shady1  position  in  the  intermediate  division. 
Sponge  the  foliage,  and  especially  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  occasionally,  to  hold  red- 
spider  in  check. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholmi, 
Warter   Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Succession  al     Peach     Houses. -fiive 

timely  attention  to  trained  Peach  trees  in  such 
details  as  disbudding,  pinching,  and  tying  the  new 
growths,  retaining  no  more  shoots  than  aT8  neces- 
sary for  cropping  next  season.  Protect  the  stems 
of  the  trees  by  tying  young  shoots  over  them,  as 
the  sun  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  tree  if 
allowed  to  shine  with  full  force  on  the  stem  all 
the  summer.  Keep  the  temperature  at  about 
55°  until  the  fruits  have  stoned,  and  syringe  the 
trees  with  clear  soot  waiter  twice  a  week.  Trees 
in  later  houses  will  derive  benefit  from  a  little 
fire-heat  until  the  weather  is  more  settled,  as 
the  cold  air  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
tender  foliage.  When  all  the  trees  have  set 
their  fruits,  give  them  two  syringings  daily,  and 
watch  closely  for  green  fly,  fumigating  directly 
the  pest  is  detected.  Before  fumigating  see  that 
the  foliage  is  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  the  leaves 
will  be  liable  to  become  scorched.  Examine  the 
borders  frequently  to  see  that  the  soil  is  suf- 
ficiently moist. 

Cucumbers—  After  this  date  the  amount  of 
fire-heat  may  be  reduced  gradually,  and  the 
houses  closed  extra  early  with  sun-heat  and 
plenty  of  moisture.  Guard  against  an  exo?s3 
of  moisture  on  dull  days,  or  mild-sw  will  soon 
spread.  Keep  a  brisk  bottom  heat  for  the 
roots,  and  water  them  copiously  with  water 
warmed  to  80°  or  90°.  Stimulate  the  plants  with 
top-dressings  and  liquid  manure:  crop  lightly 
and  ventilate  car?fully  to  prevent  cold  draughts. 
Plants  in  frames  should  be  examined  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  pinching  the  laterals  at  the 
first  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  keeping  the  beds 
evenly  covered  with  foliage.  Soft  water  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  to  90°  is  best  for  general  pur- 
poses ;  it  may  be  varied  with  soot  water  once  or 
twice  a  week.  The  roots  will  not  need  feeding 
often  in  th'3  early  stages ;  when  necessary  use 
liquid  manure,,  and  syringe  the  foliage  with 
clean  water  afterwards. 

Pineapples.  —  Pines  have)  made  only  slow 
progress  recently,  and  this  may  cause  some  in- 
convenience, but  do  not  attempt  to  force  them 
unduly  now.  With  good  management  sunny 
May  is  the  best  month  for  the  fruits  to  swell, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  then  to  use  an  excessive 
amount  of  fire-heat.  The  house  may  be  shut  up 
very  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  high  tropical 
temperature  maintained,  with  an  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture  from  now  onwards  until  the 
fruits  begin  to  change  colour.  Lightly  spray  the 
planta  with  clear  water  on  fine  afternoons.  The 
temperature  after  closing  time  may  be  permitted 


to  reach  95°.  The  spraying  must  be  very  light, 
for  it  must  not  take  the  place  of  damping  the 
surfaces  of  the  bed  and  charging  the  axils  of 
the  lower  leaves  occasionally  with  warm 
diluted  guano  and  soot  water.  These  stimu- 
lants may  be  given  to  the  roots  whenever  they 
need  moisture,  remembering  that  it  is  best  at  all 
times  to  err  ,on  the  side  of  moderation  in  water- 
ing Pinss,  as  the  plants  obtain  much  moisture 
from  the  beds  and  the  atmosphere.  A  little  air 
may  be  admitted  at  night,  closing  the  ventila- 
tors at  6  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  On 
promising  mornings  the  day  ventilation  may 
commence  when  the  temperature  reaches  78°, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  as  it  rises  to  85°' 
and  90°. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North 
Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 
Carrots.  — Sow  seeds  for  the  main  crop  of 
Carrots  in  drills  made  14  inches  apart,  placing  a 
few  seeds  in  a  group  at  every  10  inches,  subse- 
quently removing  all  but  the  best  seedling  in 
each  group.  For  deep,  sandy  loams  and  other 
light  soils  New  Red  Intermediate  and  Long 
Surrey  are  suitable  varieties.  For  heavy  soils 
choose  a  stump-rooted,  Intermediate  variety,  such 
as  Favourite.  If  long  roots  suitable  for  exhibition 
are  required,  bore  tapering  holes  with  a  crowbar 
30  inches  deep,  3  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  '.t 
least  12  inches  apart  in  each  direction.  Fill  them 
with  light,  sandy  soil,  and  sow  several  seeds  one 
inch  deep  in  the  centre  of  each  station.  Remove 
all  but  one  seedling,  and  do  not  choose  the 
strongest  one,  which  generally  develops  a  badly- 
coloured  and  unsymmetrical  root. 

Celery.— This  crop  succeeds  best  if  the  who'e 
of  the  ground  is  trenched  and  the  plants  trans- 
ferred into  depressions  deep  enough  only  to 
hold  sufficient  water.  Where  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  trench  the  ground  owing  to  shortage  of 
labour,  make  trenches  12  inches  deep,  15  inches 
wide,  and  at  least  4  feet  apart  from  the  centre  of 
each  trench.  At  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  place  a 
thick  layer  of  manure,  and  cover  this  with  several 
inches  of  soil.  Place  two  rows  of  Celery  10  inches 
apart  in  each  trench,  allowing  15  inches  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows.  Transfer  sniccessdonal 
batches  of  Celery  to  the  trenches  as  the  plants 
become  ready  for  transference.  Celery  must 
never  receive  a  check  to  growth.  The  ridges  of 
soil  on  either  side  of  the  trench  may  be  planted 
with  such  crops  as  Lettuces,  Dwarf  Beans,  and 
early  Cauliflowers. 

Brassicas.-  Make  a  final  sowing  of  late 
Broccoli,  Kales,  and  late  Savoys. 

Runner  Beans  may  be  sown  in  the  open  in 
well-trenched,  richly-manured  ground,  which  is 
better  than  making  narrow  trenches  only.  It  is 
advisable  to  place  the  stakes  in  position  previous 
to  sowing  seeds  or  transplanting  seedlings  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  roots.  Runner  Beans  are 
very  liable  to 'be  damaged  by  strong  winds  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  surface  they  present, 
therefore  fasten  the  stakes  to  a  strand  of  stout 
wire  capable  of  withstanding  considerable  strain. 
The  wire  should  be  stretched  between  stout  poles 
with  intermediate  poles  if  necessary.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  single  rows,  and  thin  the  seedlings  to 
12  inches   apart  in   the  rows. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By   Wn.LIAM   F.    Rowles,   Gardener  to  Major  Hoare, 
Ellisfield  Manor,   Basingstoke.  Hampshire. 

.Sweet  Williams..-  Seeds  of  Dianthus  bar- 
batus  (Sweet  William)  may  be  sown  as  advised 
above  for  Wallflowers.  Good  varieties  are  Pink 
Beauty,  Sutton's  Scarlet,  slightly  dwarfer  in 
habit,  and  Giant  White,  the  tallest  of  the  three. 
A  large  bed  filled  with  Pink  Beautv  and  bordered 
by  a  double  edging  of  Nepeta  Mussinii  is  very 
beautiful. 

Wallflower  and  Erysimum.— Sow  Wall- 
flower seeds  in  rows  mafle  1  foot  apart,  preferably 
in  ground  which  is  not  very  rich.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly,  in  order  that  the  seedlings  may  make 
fairly  large  plants  before  they  are  transplanted. 
Useful  varieties  include  Blood  Red,  Har- 
binger, Cloth  of  Gold  and  Fire  King.  The  last 
is  of  a  brilliant  colour,  but  unfortunately  is  very 
prone  to  throw  rogues.    Little  Brown  Bedder  is  a 


variety  well  worth  growing,  and  so  also  is  Eastern 
Queen,  which  gives  delightful  shades  of  colour. 
Also  sow  Erysimum  Golden  Gem,  a  plant  closely 
allied  to  the  Wallflower,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
latter.  The  Erysimum  gives  a  ricli  mass  of  yel- 
low, somawhat  resembling  Alyssum  saxatile  at 
a  distance,  but  superior  to  that  plant. 

Canterbury  BELLs.-The  Canterbury  Bell 
is  usually  associated  with  Sweet  William,  be- 
cause the  plants  flower  at  about  the  same  time. 
Sow  seeds  of  Canterbury  Bells  very  thinly ;  they 
are  small,  and  germinate  very  readily.  In  this 
flower,  also,  self-colours  are  to  be  preferred.  Most 
seedsmen  catalogue  distinct  strains  of  pink,  blue 
and  white. 

Myosotis.-I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  sow 
seeds  of  Myosotis,  but  rely  entirely  on  self- 
sown  seedlings.  Start  with  a  good  variety, 
and  leave  the  plants  in  the  bed  or  border 
until  the  end  of  May  to  seed  themselves ;  numer- 
ous seedlings  will  spring  up  during  the  summer. 
To  make  doubly  sure  of  having  sufficient  seed- 
lings, shake  the  old  plants  over  the  beds  as  they 
are  being  removed.  In  digging  the  beds  for  the 
summer  plants  many  of  the  Myosotis  seeds  will 
be  buried  deeply,  but  there  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient near  the  surface  that  will  germinate.  In 
July  it  will  be  possible  to  procure  little  tufts  of 
these  seedlings  and  plant  them  in  vacant  ground 
in  rows  made  1  foot  apart,  setting  the  plants  6 
to  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By    J.    G.    Weston,    Gardener    to    Lady    Northcoti, 
Eastwell   Park.   Kent. 

Early    Strawberry     Beds.  -  The    earliesl 

plants  growing  on  sheltered  borders  promise 
will,  and  are  throwing  up  an  abundance  of 
stout  flower-spikes  and  healthy  foliage.  Straw- 
berries grown  for  this  purpose  are  best  treated 
as  annuals,  and  should  be  planted  15  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  plants  should  be  discarded 
immediately  the  crop  is  gathered.  Such  plants  pro- 
duce extra  fine  berries  a  week  or  two  earlier  than 
those  planted  in  exposed  positions.  King  George 
and  Royal  Sovereign  are  suitable  varieties  for 
this  purpose,  the  former  being  usually  the  first 
to  ripen  by  a  few  days,  but  both  are  first-class 
sorts  for  the  production  of  early  fruits.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  close 
planting  and  treating  as  annuals  is  the  ease 
with  which  the  plants  may  be  protected.  The 
blooms  opening  early  are  in  greater  danger  of 
injury  from  spring  frosts,  but  the  complete  pro- 
tection of  the  bed  is  a  simple  matter.  Either 
empty  movable  frames  may  be  placed  over  the 
plants  or  a  few  spare  lights  stood  on  empty 
flower-pots  over  the  bed.  The  latter  plan  proves 
the  'best  with  us.  probably  because  there  is  a 
good  circulation  of  air  about  the  plants.  If 
glass  lights  cannot  be  spared  for  the  purpose, 
make  a  light  framework  to  carry  a  few 
mats  or  other  protective  material,  which  should 
be  readily  available  when  frost  is  anticipated. 
Before  placing  the  lights  in  position  hoe  the 
beds,  top-dress  them  lightly  with  a  fruit  manure, 
and  well  water  the  roots.  Dust  a  little  soot, 
around  the  crowns  of  the  plants  to  keep  slugs 
away,  and  place  clean  straw  or  stable  litter  along 
the  rows.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  using 
stable  litter,  as  the  manure  is  washed  out  by 
rains,  and  the  litter  becomes  purified'  and 
bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun  before  the  fruit 
comes  in  contact  with  it. 

Protection  from  Birds.-  (Jet  the  nets  used 
for  protecting  fruit  from  birds  into  position  in 
good  time,  as  birds  often  attack  fruits  even  be- 
fore the  latter  start  colouring.  In  some  gardens 
a  permanent  wire  netting  enclosure  is  arranged 
for  the  fruit  quarters,  and  though  such  enclosures 
are  sometimes  objected  to  as  unsightly,  they  are 
undoubtedly  very  effective.  Where  a  tem- 
porary protection  is  preferred,  fish  netting  is 
usually  employed.  Wire  netting  should  be 
placed  around  the  outsides  of  the  bed.  and  the 
fish-net  attached  to  this,  and  supported  by  posts 
and  wire,  or  long,  slender  green  poles.  Nets 
supported  off  the  ground  invariably  last  longer, 
nor  is  there  any  danger  of  tearing  them  in  re- 
moval. If  laid  flat  on  the  beds,  birds  will  sit 
on  the  nets  and  eat  the  fruit  with  ease. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHEE,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,   W.C 

Bditors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Corretpondentt 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
tiiTGctcd 

Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News- — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SLOB     ONLY    OF    THE    PAPER,     tent     as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,   but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  MAY   8— 

United  Hort.    Ben.    and    Prov.    Soc.   Com.   meet. 
WEDNESDAY.    MAY    10— 

Sheffield  Chrys.  Soc.  meet. 


Avbragb     Mean    Temperature     for     the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    fifty 
years    at  Greenwich,   49.5°. 
Actual  Temperature  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  11,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  May  1 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.2°;  temp.  60.0°.  Weather- 
Showery. 


8ALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY— 

The  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  the  late  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence.  Bart.,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's 
Rooms',  67   and   68,   Cheapside,  E.C.,   at  1. 


Much     work     has     been 

The  Germination     done       and       much       haS 

of  seeds.  been  written  on  the  sub- 

ject of  the  germination 
of  seeds.  Indeed,  so  long  as  gardening 
exists  the  capriciousness  of  seed  germina- 
tion will  continue  to  prove  a  source  of 
vexation  to  the  gardener  and  of  pleasure 
to  the  person  with  a  taste  for  experimenta- 
tion. The  gardener  of  the  old  school  will 
doubtless  continue  to  carry  old  Melon  seed 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  that  the  moderate  amount  of 
warmth  which  they  receive  will  provoke 
the  seeds  in  due  course  to  sprout  and 
grow.  The  newer  school  will  seek  in 
warm  water  and  in  various  chemicals,  such 
as  hydrogen  peroxide,  iodine,  and  the  like, 
effective  agents  for  overcoming  refrac- 
toriness of  germination.  Recent  investi- 
gations carried  out  by  Demoussy*  intro- 
duce a  new  factor  into  this  old  problem. 
Demoussy  finds  that  seeds  of  Cress  seven 
years  old  failed  to  germinate  when  kept 
moistened  with  distilled  water,  but  not 
eubmerged  and  maintained  in  a  favour- 
able temperature  (27°  C.  =  80°  F.). 
But  if  the  old  Cress  seed  is  treated  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
(0.6  volume)  30  per  cent,  of  the  seed  ger- 

•  E.  Dei issy  (Oin/if,.*  rend    v.iii:.  L62,  435).     Abstracted 

in  Pli'n  ,,,.  Journal,  April  '?-,  1916, 


minated  in  ten  days.  With  a  weaker  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxide  (0.25  volume) 
the  germination  was  even  higher,  and 
reached   40  per  cent. 

The  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  seeds  into  growth 
is,  of  course,  well  known ;  but  so  far  as 
we  are  aware  the  discovery  of  the  superior 
potency  of  the  weaker  over  the  stronger 
solution  is  new.  Yet  more  interesting  is 
the  observation  of  Demoussy  that  the  old 
seed  behaved  very  differently  when  kept  in 
water  at  a  lower  temperature.  Thus  after 
steeping  in  water  at  14°  C.  (75°  F.)  25 
per  cent,  of  seven-year-old  Cress  seed 
germinated  in  15  days,  and  45  per  cent, 
in  hydrogen  peroxide  of  0.25  vols.  In 
order  to  follow  the  interpretation  which  the 
author  gives  of  these  results  it  must  be 
stated  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is  a  sub- 
stance which  parts  readily  with  some  of  its 
oxygen,  and  the  oxygen  which  it  gives  up 
is  made  use  of  by  the  seed  for  purposes 
of  germination  and  growth. 

Demoussy  holds  that  a  seed  contains  not 
only  the  miniature  plant,  but  also  a 
mass  of  micro-organisms,  which  compete 
with  the  embryo  for  oxygen.  At  the  lower 
temperature  the  micro-organisms  are  less 
lively,  their  competition  for  oxygen  is  less 
effective,  and  such  seeds  as  retain  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  vitality  are  able  to  seize 
hold  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  water  or 
liberated  from  the  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
hence  to  start  into  growth.  At  the  higher 
temperature,  on  the  contrary,  the  micro- 
organisms become  active  and  avid  of 
oxygen,  and  so  the  poor  seed  has  none. 
Two  questions  of  practical  importance 
arise  out  of  these  observations.  In  the 
first  place,  is  it  possible  to  keep  down  the 
growth  and  increase  of  the  micro- 
organisms which  live  in  the  seed  coats? 
This  might  be  done  perhaps  if  seeds  were 
transferred  to  cold  storage  immediately 
after  harvesting. 

A'second  and  more  practical  question  is 
this:  Is  any  method  of  partial  sterilisa- 
tion possible  for  seeds?  For  example, 
would  it  be  possible  by  subjecting 
moistened  seeds  to  a  fairly  high  tempera- 
ture to  kill  the  micro-organisms  without 
destroying  the  embryos?  There  is  evi- 
dently room  here  for  a  promising  piece 
of  research,  for,  as  is  well  known,  some 
seeds  lose  their  powers  of  germination 
very  rapidly  indeed.  Such  a  research 
could  not  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  micro-flora  of  seeds,  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  one  on  which  next 
to  nothing  is  known. 


The  Surveyors'  Institution.— The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution will  be  h?ld  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Institution  on  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  5  p.m., 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Keen 
(Barrister-at-Law).  on  "A  Scheime  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Agricultural  Land." 

Swanley     Horticultural    College.— The 

annual  report  of  the  Horticultural  College,  Swan- 
ley,  Kent,  states*  that  the  college  has  been  full 
to  overflowing  all  through  the  year,  owing  to  the 
greatly  increased  need  for  women  gardeners, 
farm-workers,  and  dairy-workers.  Short  courses 
were  arranged  to  meet  this  need,  and  have  been 
very  successful.        The  number   of   appointments 


made  from  the  college  was  525  in  1915,  as  against 
only  130  in  the  previous  year. 
Scottish    Veterans'     Garden     City 

Schemes. —The,  sum  of  about  £10,000  has  been 
subscribed  to  the  scheme  known  as  the  Scottish 
Veterans'  Garden  Cities  in  Scotland.  Perthshire 
alone  has  subscribed  upwards  of  £3,000.  Com- 
mittees are  being  formed  for  the  different  coun- 
ties in  .Scotland,  and  the  president  is  the  Earl 
of  Wemtss.  A  start  will  be  made  at  Longniddry, 
and  the  provision  of  the  first  section  there  will 
cost  about   £12,000. 

Gift  of  Books  to  the  Lindley  Library.— 
The  Lindley  Library  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  been  presented  with 
a  magnificent  collection  of  books  from  the 
library  of  the  late  president  of  the  society, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  The  volumes  are 
beautifully  bound  in  half  calf,  are  all  valuable, 
and  in  many  cases  rare.  They  bear  a  book  plate, 
inscribed,  "  Presented  to  the  Lindley  Library  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  memory  of 
Sir  j.  J.  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O., 
V.M.H.,  President  of  the  Society  from  1885  to 
1913,  by  his  children,  1916."  Among  the 
books  may  specially  be  mentioned  : — H.  C. 
Andrews.  Coloured  Engravings  of  Heaths,  4  vols. 
H.  W,  Bates,  The  Naturalist  on  the  Hirer 
Amazon,  2  vols.  J.  Conder,  The  Flowers  of 
Japan.  J.  Curtis,  British  Entomology,  8  vols. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Hussey,  Illustrations  of  British  Myco- 
logy, 2  vols.  T.  Moore,  Illustrations  of  Orchida- 
ceous Plants.  R.  Warner,  Select  Orchidaceous 
Plants.  Lindenia,  Iconographie  des  Orchid4es4 
17  vols.  L'Orchidophile,  10  vols.  Journal  dr.-- 
Orchidees,  7  vols.  La  Belgique  Horticol e,  35 
vols.  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  25  vols., 
and  Journal  of  Botany,  45  vols. 

School  Gardens.— In  a  memorandum  for 
Teachers  in  Rural  and  Suburban  Schools  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  the 
means  to  increase  the  supplies  of  home-grown 
food,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  3,129  school  gar 
dens  in  England.,  and  that  56,037  children  or 
•elementary  school  age  receive  instruction  in 
practical  gardening  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  proportion  of  schools  and  scholars 
these  figures  represent,  but  on  this  head  the 
memorandum  is  silent.  If,  as  it  would  seem,  that 
proportion  is  an  extremely  low  one,  the  Board  of 
Education  ought  to  take  steps  forthwith  to 
remedy  a  state  of  affairs  for  which  it  is  in  the 
main  responsible. 

A  Guide  to  Kew  Gardens.— Under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  visitors  interested  in  horticulture 
will  be  conducted  over  Kew  Gardens  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  by  Mr.  John 
Weathers.  Parties  will  meet  at  the  principal 
entrance  on  Kew  Green  at  3  p.m.,  and  each 
person  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  2s.  6d. 

British  Legislation  "  Made  in  Germany." 

— The  German  newspapers  publish  an  announce- 
ment which  the  Official  Reichsanzeiger  states 
has  been  circulated  by  the  Central  News. 
According  to  this  announcement  the  British 
Government  intends  to  introduce  a  Bill  compell- 
ing all  owners  of  private  gardens  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  plant  them  with  vegetables  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  75  per  cent.  The  conclusion 
drawn  is  that  Great  Britain  is  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  owing  to 
the  activity  of  the  German  <J  boats. 

Exports  of  Dutch  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

to  Germany.— The  Dutch  Commission  for 
Foreign  Trade  publishes  the  following  figures  of 
the  value  of  exports  from  Holland  to  Germany 
between  May  1  and  December  31,  1915 :  — 
Cabbages,  1,744.116  guilders;  Cauliflowers, 
1,430,610  guilders:  Onions,  5.401.900  guilders: 
Cucumbers,  4,924,770  guilders:  Tomatos. 
384,996  guilders;  Carrots,  572,314  guilders; 
other  vegetables,  5,926,126  guilders— total. 
20,384,832  guilders.     The  value  of  the  fruit  ex- 
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ported  reaches  a  sum  of  24,474,800  guilders. 
The  total  value  of  exported  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  consequently  44,859,632  guilders,  or  nearly 
four   million   pounds   sterling. 

Potash  from  Germany. —A  note  in  the 
Seed  World  (Chicago,  April  5,  1916)  puts  the 
export  of  potash  salts  from  Germany  at 
82,000  tons,  as  against  570,000  tons  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Prices  have  advanced  in  the  U.S.A. 
from  39  to  500  dollars  a  ton. 

Desiccated  Cabbage.— The  enterprise  of  cul- 
tivators in  Denmark  appears  to  be  unending. 
In  recent  years  it  has  taken  the  form  of  drying 
vegetables — particularly  Cabbage — for  export.  A 
note  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (April 
21  1916)  states  that  in  the  winter  months  large 
piles  of  dried  Cabbage  may  be  seen  on  the  quays 
of  Copenhagen  awaiting  shipment.  No  fewer 
than  10.000  tons  of  this  vegetable  are  exported 
yearly,  chiefly  to  Russia.  The)  advantages  of 
drying  are  reduction  of  weight — the  dry  Cabbage 
weighing  a  little  more  than  half  the  fresh  article 
— and  hence  a  saving  of  cost  of  carriage  and 
duties,  and  also  prevention  of  damage  from  frost. 
The  export  trade  of  Denmark  includes  also  dried 
Potatos,  Carrots,  Celery,  and  other  vegetables. 

Onion  Seed  from  the  Canaries.— Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  U.S.A.  Consul  at  Tene- 
riffe  (see  Seed  World,  April  5,  1916),  about  40,000 
lbs.  of  Onion  seed  were  exported  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  United  States  in  1915. 

'iWar  Item.—  Under  the  titfe  "A  Patriot,'' 
the  Notional  Nurseryman  publishes  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  gives  a  splendid  example  of 
Canadian  patriotism  : — "  Kindly  take  my  name 
off  your  list  of  subscribers.  I  am  expecting  an 
early  call  to  the  front.  My  four  sons  have 
already  gone.  Hope  to  again  take  your  paper 
in  happier  times." 

Vegetable  Products  Committee.  —  This 
committee,  which  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1914,  has  already  accomplished  much  good  work 
in  connection  with  the  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  the  fleet.  The  committee,  with  the 
recognition  and  support  of  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office,  collects  and  delivers  fruit,  vege- 
tables, jam  and  preserves,  free  of  cost,  to  war- 
ships, hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  thus  ful- 
filling an  important  function  which  has  greatly 
conduced  to  the  health  of  the  Navy  in  general. 
The  crews  of  the  warships  get  practically  no 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetables,  except  what  they  them- 
selves buy  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  and  even 
if  they  could  afford  it,  it  would  often  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  such  produce,  were  it 
not  for  the  help  of  the  committee.  Between 
October,  1914,  and  December,  1915,  9,000.0001bs. 
weight  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  despatched 
to      warships      in      the      North      Sea.  -The 

committee  appeals  for  further  help  in  carrying 
on  the  good  work.  Apples,  Oranges,  Pears, 
Nuts.  Bananas  (if  not  too  ripe),  all  ordinary 
vegetables,  and  especially  green  leaf  vege- 
tables, are  required,  and  will  be  gratefully 
received.  All  information  as  to  exactly  what  is 
required,  and  how  the  various  gifts  should  be 
packed  and  despatched,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  head  office  of  the  committee,  Alderman's 
House.  Alderman's  Walk,  London,  E.C. 

Prussian  Tea-Kultur.  —  A  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post  contributes  an  interesting 
article  to  that  journal  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  by  the  Prussian  Government 
to  find  substitutes  for  "  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
other  Asiatic  tea."  the  price  of  which  is  now  pro- 
hibitive to  all  but  the  wealthy.  A  Prussian 
Government  communication  draws  attention  to 
the  advisability  of  Germans  using  German  tea. 
which  is  made  from  the  dried  young  leaves 
of  the  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Whortleberry. 
Black  Currant,  Raspberry,  Cherry,  Birch,  Elm, 
and  other  trees.  The  official  communication  states 
— perhaps  unnecessarily — that  the  tea  brewed 
from  this  blend  has  a  far  more  varied  taste  than 
that  of  "  Asiatic  "  tea. 


Publications  Received.— The  Principles 
of  Plant  Culture.  By  the  late  E.  S.  Goff,  revised 
by  J.  G.  Moore  and  L.  R.  Jones.  (New  York  : 
the  Macmillan  Co.)  Price  5s.  6d.  net—  The 
Australian  Flora  in  Applied  Art.  By  R.  T. 
Baker.  (Sydney  :  Department  of  Technical 
Instruction.) — The  Australian  Grey  Mangrove. 
By  R.  T.  Baker.  (Reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  N.8.  Wales.)— Field  and 
Laboratory  Studies  of  Soils.  By  A.  G.  McCall. 
(New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.  ;  London  : 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.)  Price  2s.  6d.  net.— 
The  Carnation  Year  Book.  (Burnley:  Hortus 
printing  Co.,  Ltd.)     Price  Is.  6d. 
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Fig.   104. — primula  coxica,   a   new  Chinese 

species. 

(See  Awards  by   the  Floral  Committee,  p.    218.) 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Armeria  caespitosa  (see  p.  225). — I  was 
plsased  to  note  that  this  beautiful  little  Thrift 
was  (honoured  with  an  Award  of  Merit  when  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  April  11.  I  have  it  in  full  flower, 
and  the  plants  are  now  thoroughly  established  in 
well-drained  crevices  between  the  stones  of  a 
wall-garden.  It  likes  full  sunshine.  My 
plants  are  now  five  years  old.  and  appear  to  be 


perfectly  hardy.  The  tiny,  green  cushions  formed 
by  the  plant  ara  at  present  a  mass  of  rose-pink 
blossoms.     George  M.   Taylor,  Midlothian. 

Brussels  Sprouts  (see  pp.  175,  188,  and 
212). — Mr.  Beckett  (p.  188)  recommends  two 
or  three  sowings  of  Brussels  Sprouts  in 
the  same  season.  I  did'  not  state  that  two 
in-  three  sowings  were  inadvisable,  but  I  do 
not  myself  find  more  than  one  necessary.  My 
plants  yield  Sprouts  from  October  until  April, 
and  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  5  feet,  bearing 
Sprouts  from  bottom  to  top.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Beckett  himself  says,  in  his  book  on  Vegetables 
for  Home  and  Exhibition,  p.  59,  "The  best 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  only  obtained  by  allowing 
the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth,"  which  bears 
out  my  point  that  late  sowing  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  failure.  Mr.  Markham  (p.  212)  states  that  he 
does  not  consider  it  necessary  "  in  favourable 
localities "  to  raise  plants  under  glass,  but  he 
gives  no  indication  of  what  he  understands  by  a 
"  favourable  locality."  Ayrshire  seems  to  have 
misunderstood  my  reference  to  Brussels  Sprouts 
following  the  Cauliflower  crop.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  not  of  the  same 
season.  With  reference  to  the  "  unsighthness ' 
,,i  Brussels  Sprouts  supported  by  stakes,  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  success  of  a  crop  so  heavy 
as  to  need  such  support  would  outweigh  so  small 
a  disadvantage.     Practical. 

The    Introduction    of    the   Dahlia.— 
Fvervbody  who  has  written  upon  the  history  of 
the   Dahlia  tells  us  that  it  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1789  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Bute   and  having  teen  much  interested  in  tracing 
the  history  of  that  flower  it  would   be  of   great 
service  if  'any  of  your  readers  oould  help  me  to 
verify  the  fact.     References  to  modern  authors, 
,11  of  whom  more  or  less  copy  from  on3  another, 
•ne  of  no  use.     What  I  want  is  'contemporary 
corroborative   evidence.        Plate   762,    Botanical 
Uaqazine,    gives  Dahlia    coccinea  as    grown    by 
Fraser    of    Chelsea    in    1803.     Plates   1885a    and 
1885b  in  the  same  work,  1817,  give  tire  crimson- 
flowered  Dahlia  and  the  double  purple- flowered, 
and  in  the  descriptive  letterpress  it  says  "  (Native 
of    Mexico.     Introduced    in    1789   by   the   Mar- 
ohiorjBSS  of  Bute."     Sabine  in  the  Horticultural 
Transactions,  Vol.  III.,  p.  224,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  society  in  1818,  guardedly  says  :  "  The 
original  introduction  of  the  first  species  was  (on 
the   authoritv     of     the    Hortus    Kewensis)    from 
Spain   in   1789  by  the   Marchioness  of  Bute,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  plant  so  introduo?d  was 
=oon  after  lost,    as   I   do   not   find   any   further 
notice   of   it."     It   would   thus   appear   that  the 
sole   authoritv   is   the   Hortus    Kcwnsis.     When 
we  turn  up  that  work  the  information  given  is 
as  bare  as  bare  can  be.     On   p.   87  of  Vol.   V., 
second      edition,      1813,     und?r      the      heading 
"  Dahlia,"    after    mentioning    the    then    known 
varieties  of  the  species  superfina,  it  says  :  "  Nat. 
of  Mexico.     Introd.  1789  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Bute."     That  is  all,  and  nobody,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  since  that  data  lias  in  any  way  ampli- 
fied the  statement.     What  I  particularly  wish  to 
know  definitely  is,   Does  any  other  authority  in 
any   work  between   1789  and  1813  .give  an  inde- 
pendent reference  with  fuller  particulars  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Bute's  introduction?     And  if  so 
where  can  it  be  found?     C.  Harmon  Payne. 

Canteloup  Melons. -Your  correspondent, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bridger,  inquires  on  p.  202  where  the 
seeds  of  the  varieties  of  Canteloup  Melons  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Durham  can  be  purchased.  All  of 
these  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4  Quai  de  la  Megisseric,  Paris. 
./.  F.  Potton,  Lochwood,  Frith  Hill,  Godahning. 

TEStar    of    Bethlehem    (Ornithogalum).— 

In  Mr.  Weathers's  excellent  and  useful  Bulb 
Booh,  after  giving  the  etymology  of  the  generic 
name  Ornithogalum — ornis  a  bird,  and  gala  milk 
— he  adds  the  words  "  application  mysterious." 
This  was  explained  to  me  long  ago  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  In  the  plains  of  Palestine  a  species  of 
Ornithogalum,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem,  greatly 
abounds,  and  covers  the  ground  with  sheets  of 
white  flowers  in  spring.  Hence  the  Greeks  called 
it  Bird's  Milk,  the  Arabs  less  poetically  by  a 
name  signifying  Dove's  Dung.  In  the  Author- 
ised Version  (2  Kings,  VI.,  25)  it  is  stated  that 
during  the  famine  caused  by  the  siege  of  Samaria 
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"  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  was 
sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver."  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  that  material,  literally  understood, 
could  be  of  any  service  to  the  starving  inhabi- 
tants, but  the  mystery  is  solved  when  it  is  ex- 
plained to  have  bean  the  edible  roots  of  Orni- 
thogalum.  When  the  Revised  Version  came  out 
I  was  curious  to  see  whether  the  translators,  in 
all  the  effulgence  of  nineteenth-century  learning, 
had  made  an  appropriate  change  in  the  text. 
Not  a  bit;  all  they  had  done  was  to  alter  the 
spelling  of  "cab"  into  "  kab  "  !  Herbert  Max- 
well, Monreiih. 


hibited  in  a  small  pan  were  flowering  profusely. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons. 
Other  Novelties. 
Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons  showed  flowering 
branches  of  Dipelta  floribunda,  a  handsome 
shrub  allied  to  Diervilla.  The  species  was 
first  collected  around  Hans-chunfoo,  China, 
in  1874-5,  and  subsequently  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
sent  seeds  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  from 
Wa  Shan.     The  flowers  are  either  axillary  or  in 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

May  2. — The  National  Auricula  Society's 
annual  exhibition  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  in  the 
Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
last.  Besides  the  choice  plants  in  the  compe- 
tive  classes  many  Auriculas  were  shown  in  col- 
lections, as  well  as  Polyanthuses  and  coloured 
Primroses   of  fine  strains. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  four 
Awards  of  Merit  to  new  plants,  and  awarded 
twenty  medals  to  collections. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  four 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties,  and  awarded  three 
medals  to  groups. 

The  fewer  exhibits  before  the  Narcissus  Com- 
mittee points  to  the  wane  of  the  season  for  these 
flowers ;  only  two  medals  were  awarded  to 
groups,  but  three  varieties  gained  the  Award  of 
Merit. 

The  only  award  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
section  was  a  Bronze  Knigbtian  Medal  for  a  col- 
lection of  Apples. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Lees  gave  an  address  on  "  Son.? 
Aspects  of   Spraying  Against  Pests." 

Floral  Committee. 

'Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman). 
W.  J.  Bean,  John  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  W. 
Moorman,  J.  Heal,  J.  Dickson,  C.  Dixon,  C.  E. 
Shea  C.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  J.  Hud- 
son, A.  G.  Jackman,  R.  W.  Wallace,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod,  T.  Stevenson,  W.  How.-. 
H.  Cowley,  E.  H.  Jenkins.  G.  Paul.  Sydney 
Morri6,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  J. 
Jennings,   and  Arthur  Turner. 

AWARDS  OF   MERIT. 

Primula  conica  (see  fig.  104). — A  species  of 
the  Muscarioides  section.  The  inflorescence  is 
a  crowded  spike  of  lavender-purple  blooms,  form- 
ing a  dense  head.  The  stalks  are  hairy,  and 
about  9  inches  long.  The  blooms  are  about 
i  inch  across  at  the  mouth  and  a  paler  colour 
in  the  interior.  The  leaves  are  spatulatr,  about 
6  inches  long,  and  with  short,  silky  hairs.  Exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  from 
specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Geo.  Forrest  in 
China. 

Ribes  crucntum  (see  fig.  105).  —  A  Gilifornian 
species,  forming  a  dwarf,  diffusely  branched 
shrub,  spiny,  and  bearing  three  or  five-lobed 
leaves  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  the  Goose- 
berry. The  pendulous  flowers  are  about  an  inch 
long,  the  recurving  outer  petals  being  crimson- 
maroon,  the  inner  ones  tubular  and  of  shell  pink 
tint,  with  white  tips.  The  fruits  are  covered 
with  long  spines.  This  is  a  very  ornamental 
Gooseberry,  tho  flowers  being  like  small  Fuchsia 
blooms.     Shown  by  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott. 

Carnation  Lord  Kitchener.— This  fine  Carna- 
tion is  a  variety  of  the  Perpetual-flowering  type. 
The  bloom  is-  large  and  full  petalled,  the  colour 
being  bright  pink  with  salmon  sheen  in  the 
centre.  The  stems  are  unusually  stiff,  being 
almost  like  wire.  Shown  by  Messrs  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dianthus  microlepis  rumeliens. — This  small, 
tufted  Pink  is  is  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Thrac?,  of  which  (the  commonest  form  has  car- 
mine-red flowers  ;  the  variety  rumeliens  has  clear 
pink  petals.  The  s/pscies  has  been  described  as 
a  miniature  D.   glacialis.      The  three  plants  ex- 


were  in  small  pots,  about  1  focft  high,  and  a 
mass  of  bloom.  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks  exhibited 
Rose  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  single  variety, 
with  shrimp-pink  petals  having  a  golden  base. 
The  blooms  have  the  shape  of  a  full-petalled 
variety,  and  are  borne  on  long  stems.  The  un- 
opened buds  are  very  charming. 

Groups. 
The  following  medals  were   awarded   for  col- 
lections : — 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  to   Messrs.    B.    R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  an  imposing  group 
of   Roses.      This   handsome   exhibit   had   at  the 
back   a    row    of    Ramblers  trained  to  present  a 
flat  face  of  blooms,  which  hung  in  dense  clus- 
ters.   At  the  foot  of  the  Ramblers  were  epergnes 
filled   with    Fortune's    Yellow,    Austrian   Yellow, 
American  Pillar,  Rose  du  Barri,  and   others  of 
this    type,   the   foreground   having   boxes   of   ex- 
hibition   blooms     of    such     choice    varieties    as 
White  Maman   Cochet,   Hon.   Mrs.   R.   C.   Gros- 
venor,     Avoca,    Mrs.     Edward     Mawley,     Dean 
Hole,     Bridesmaid,     Mrs.     Foley      Hobbs,     St. 
Helena,     and     Ulrich     Brunner.       Silver    Flora 
Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield, 
for  Carnations   of   the   perpetual-flowering  type. 
They   showed   novelties  in  White  May  Day,  and 
The  Major,   Indian    chestnut   colour,    also    the 
new    perpetual-border   varieties   Brilliant,    white, 
flaked   with  crimson;    Highland   Lassie,    white, 
with  Picotee  edge  of  scarlet-red  ;  and  Rosalind, 
yellow  ground,   flaked  scarlet;   Messrs.  R.   &  G. 
Cuthbert.    Southgate,   for  a  low   table    of  bul- 
bous flowers,  Streptosolen    Jamesonii  and  Antir- 
rhinums,   edged    with     drooping     plants    of    the 
beautiful     blue-flowered     Nemophila     insignis; 
Messrs.  Stuart    Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,    for    greenhouse    flowers,   including    fine 
Hippeastrums,   Acacia  armata   pendula,   Strepto- 
carpuses,     and    perpetual-flowering    Carnations; 
Messrs.    J.   Piper  and  Sons,    Bayswater.   for  a 
large     exhibit    of     well-bloomed     Clematis     and 
Azaleas,        arranged        with       ornamental-leaved 
shrubs  ;  a  large  collection  of  Alpines,  and  clipped 
trees  in  Bay  and  Box ;  Messrs.  W.  Cuteush  and 
Son,    High'gate,    for   Alpines,   flowering   shruns, 
Carnations   and   Roses.      The  dwarf   Geum  mon- 
ta.num    gave    a    bright    patch    of    deep     yellow 
amongst  th?  Alpines.     The  Roses  were  arranged 
in   a  'half-circular  group  on  the  floor;    Messrs. 
T.    S.    Ware,    Ltd.,    Feltham,    for   Alpines,   in- 
eluding   numerous    varieties   of    Aubrietias,    the 
pink    Lychnis    Lagascae,    and    Trillium     grandi- 
florum  roseum. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  Gill 
\nii  Sons,  Falmouth,  for  Rhododendrons;  Messrs. 
Bakers,  Codsall,  for  Alpines;  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  for  Clematis,  Hy- 
drangea hortensis  in  white,  blue,  and  pink  varie- 
ties, a  group  of  Hippeastrums,  and  a 
collection  of  hardy  Ferns. 

Bronze.  Flora  Medal*  to  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks, 
Twvford,  Berkshire,  for  Roses,  the  outstanding 
variety  being  their  fine  crimson-scarlet  single 
Princess  Mary.  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  for  flowering  shrubs  in  pots. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Art- 
grove.  Middle  Green  Nursery.  Slough,  for 
Aubrietias  in  variety,  against  a  background  of 
the  beautiful  blush-tinted  Cerasus  Watered, 
on?  of  the  finest-flowering  Cherries ;  Messrs. 
Whuelegc,  and  Page,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  for 
Alpines,  Spiraea  Queen  Alexandra.  Paeomai 
and  Azalea  rosaeflora.  with  semi- 
salmon-rose  coloured  flowers.  They 
a  fine  deep  y?llow  Polyanthus 
centre,       named        Chislehurst 


Moutan 

double 

showed 

with       orange 


Fig.    105.— ribes   cruenttjm. 

(Award  of  Merit,   R.H.S  ) 

short  racemes  of  four  blooms ;  the  corolla  is 
tubular,  about  li  inch  long,  inflated  at  the 
throat,  and  has  a  two-lipped,  five-lobed  limb.  The 
exterior  is  rose-pink,  passing  to  white  at  the 
mouth.  Messrs.  Fletcher  Bros.,  Chertsey, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  dwarf,  large-flowered  form 
of  Deutzia  discolor   named    major.       The  plants 


Yellow.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  the  stout  trusses 
bearing  numerous  large  blooms.  Primula 
Veitchii,  bearing  tall  umbels  of  rosy-purple 
flowers,  and  the  new  Silene  pennsylvanica.  with 
clear  soft  pink  flowers,  were  included  in  this 
fine  collection ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for 
hardy  flowers  in  great  variety,  Mr.  G. 
Kerswill,  Exeter,  for  flowering  plants 
and  bunches  of  cut  blooms  of  Gentian! 
acaulis,  the  double-flowered  white  Anemone 
nemorosa  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  Crawley, 
for  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  and  Alpines; 
Miss  Dixon,  Edenside.  for  a  good  strain  of 
vellow  and  white  Polyanthus :  and  Messrs. 
Waterer,  Crisp  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  for 
Alpines. 
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Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (vice-chairman), 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon. 
secretary),  F.  J.  Hanbury,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Pantia  Ralli,  E.  R.  Ashton,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  T. 
Armstrong,  Walter  Cobb,  A.  McBean,"  J. 
Charlesworth,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  H.  G.  Alexander, 
J.  E.  Shill,  A.  Dye..  W.  H.  White,  S.  W.  Flory, 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Gurney  Wilson,  Stuart  Low,  R. 
Brooman- White,  De  B.  Crawshay,  and  R.  A. 
Rolfe. 

The  Liatb  Chairman. 

Before  commencing  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  meeting,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  referred  to  the 
great  loss  which  the  committee  and  the  world 
of  horticulture  in  general  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  their  chairman,  the  late  Mr.  Gurney 
Fowler.  Sir  Harry  stated  that  he  had  worked 
with  the  late  Mr.  Fowler  continuously,  and  had 
always  found  him  a  clever  and  impartial  worker 
in  every  respect.  His  loss  left  a  great  blank 
in  the  society  which  would  be  very  difficult 
to  fill.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  he  tendered 
deep  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  in  seconding  a 
vote  of  condolence,  said  that  ho  had  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  both  on  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  on  Government  work. 
By  his  death  horticulture  had  lo6t  one  of  its 
best  friends,  and  the  Orchid  interest  one  of  its 
cleverest  and  most  substantial  supporters. 

AWARDS. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  Isyoth  Shrubbery  variety 
(vexillaria  chelsiensis  x  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen), 
from  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth).  A  fine  form,  with 
large,  light-rose  coloured  flowers,  with  darker 
rose  veining,  the  lip  having  a  rich  crimson  mask 
at  the  base,  coloured  as  in  the  variety  G.  D. 
Owen,  with  radiating  lines  extending  from  the 
base,    as  in  the  other  parent. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
ISrijnilir  variety  (B.  L.  Digbyano-purpurata  x 
C.  Mendelii  Princess  of  Wales),  from  Dr. 
Miguel  Laoroze,  Bryndir,  Roehampton  Lane 
(gr.  Mr.  Cresswell).  A  distinct  hybrid  with 
large,  well  formed,  clear-white  flowers,  the  apical 
half  of  the  lip  being  rosy-lilac  colour,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  white  base  to  the  coloured  front 
being  clearly  defined.  The  spike  bore  three 
flowers. 

Odontioda  Gratrixiae  Bryndir  variety  (Oda. 
Cliarlesworthii  x  Odm.  amabile),  from  Messrs. 
Flory  and  Black,  Slough.  A  notable  addition 
to  the  deep  red  Odontiodas,  the  flowers  having 
much  of  the  tint  of  Oda.  Charlesworthii.  but 
with  a  bronze  hue.  All  the  segments  are  equally 
broad,  and  the  whole  flower  is  of  perfect  form. 
The  broad  lip  has  a  yellow  crest,  with  chestnut 
brown  blotches  in  front,  and  a  rose-tinted  band 
at  the  margin. 

Odontioda  Aurora  (parentage  unrecorded), 
from  G.  W.  Bird.  Esq.,  The  Manor  House,  West 
Wickham  (gr.  Mr.  Redden).  A  showy  Odon- 
tioda, resembling  the  best  form  of  Oda.  Brad- 
shawiae,  and  with  large,  finely  marked  flowers. 
The  inner  parts  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
heavily  blotched  with  dark  red,  the  margins 
tinged  with  rose.  The  lip  is  well  formed  and  the 
crest  yellow. 

Preliminary  Commendation. 

Odontoglossum  General  Townshend  (King 
Emperor  x  Wilckeanum),  from  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Well6.  A  model 
flower,  of  a  deep  bronzy-red  colour ;  the  S3g- 
ments  have  a  narrow  white  margin  and  a  small 
white  base. 

Odontoglossum  Erzemm  (Fascinator  X  cris- 
pum).— The  flowers  are  heavily  blotched  with 
claret-purple,   the  margins  being  white. 

General  Exhibits. 

F.  CM.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford, 
showed  Miltonia  Violetta,  a  charming  hybrid  of 
unrecorded  parentage,  with  clear  white  flowers, 
with  rose-purple  bases  to  the  petals  and  crimson 
mask  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  showed 
Laelio-Cattleya  George  Branch  (bletchleyensis  X 
G.  S.   Ball),  a  pretty  flower  of  medium  size. 

G.  W.    Bird,    Esq.,    West    Wickham,    showed 


Odontioda  Trebizond  (Odm.  Fascinator  x  Oda. 
Charlesworthii),  a  rose-coloured  flower,  with 
purple  blotches. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  showed  a  select  group  in  which  their  fine 
forms  of  Miltonia  Charlesworthii,  M.  vexillaria 
Lyoth,  and  M.  Bleuana  were  notable  features. 
Two  specimens  of  the  pure  white  Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyano-Schrdderae  var.  Bradshawiae,  a 
goodly  selection  of  richly-coloured  Odontiodas 
and  Odontoglossums,  and  Cattleya  Schillenana 
and  other  species,  were  also  noted.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  SIander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged 
a  group  with  an  interesting  selection  of  rare 
species,  the  central  plant  being  a  tall  specimen 
of  the  remarkable  Angraecum  infundibulare, 
with  two  large  flowers.  Good  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Schroderae,  Odontoglossums,  Odontio- 
das, and  Dendrobiums  were  included  in  the  col- 
lection.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  staged  an  attractive  group,  in  which 
were  good  specimens  of  Dendrobium  Jamesianum, 
D.  Dalhou-nobile,  and  other  Dendrobiums; 
Brasso-Cattleya  Queen  Alexandra,  and  somt 
pretty  Laelio-Cattleyas ;  and  the  pure  white 
Cattleya  Schroderae  alba  Purity.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  a  selection  of  their  fine  Odonto- 
glossums and'  Odontiodas  flowering  for  the  first 
time,  al6o  a  new  large  yellow  and  red  form  of 
Odontioda  Madeline  (Oda.  Charlesworthii  x 
Odm.  crispum)  ;  Oda.  Royal  Gem  var.  violacea 
of  a  very  pretty  tint,  and  Odontoglossum  Tre- 
bizond (King  Emperor  x  eximium),  a  charm- 
ing flower  of  fine  shape. 

Samuel  H.  Lane,  Esq.,  Worton  Manor,  [sle- 
worth,  sent  Epidendrum  variegatum  var.  coria- 
ceum.  The  smaller  form  figured  as  E.  conaceum 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  3,595. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black  showed  their  new 
yellow  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  xanthina  (S.-L. 
Psyche  x  L.-C.  Ophir),  a  very  attractive  flower; 
fine  forms  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  one  with 
fourteen  large  scarlet  blooms,  and  a  pretty 
hvbrid  Odontoglossum. 

'Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  staged  a  group 
of  Dendrobiums.  excellently  well  flowered, 
arranged   with  Odontoglossum   crispum. 

Narcissus   Committee. 

Present:  Rev.  G.  Engleheart  (chairman), 
Messrs.  J.  Duncan  Pearson,  Peter  R.  Barr,  C.  L. 
Adams,  G.  W.  Leak,  W.  W.  Fowler,  Joseph 
Jacob,  H.  Smith,  W.  Poupart,  F.  Herbert  Chan- 
man,  W.   Copeland.  and  Ohas.   H.  Curtis. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  St.  Ilario  (Show). — A  Leedsii 
variety  (iv.b),  with  flat,  regular  white  perianth 
and  pleated  eye.  the  latter  tipped  with  gold 
colour,  yellow  also  appearing  in  blotches  in 
the  basal  part.  The  pretty  corona  is  one  inch 
across.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  ant> 
Sons. 

Narcissus  White  Knight  (Show). — A  beautiful 
cream-white  Trumpet  variety ;  the  trumpet  is 
long,  narrow,  of  beautiful  round  shape  and  s?t 
off  by  a  wide  recurving  rim  with  frilled  margin. 
The  perianth  is  a  paler  shade  of  cream  than 
the  trumpet.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd. 

Tulip  Samson. — An  early  single  variety  of 
globular  shape,  with  petals  of  de?p  orange 
colour,  flushed  on  the  outer  side  with  a  purple 
sheen.  It  is  a  stout,  bold  flower,  and  suitable 
as  an  early  bedding  variety.  Shown  by  Messrs 
James   Carter  and   Co. 

Grouts. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals  wer?  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  for  Daffodils  and  Tulips  and  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  Daffodils. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Cheal  (vice-chairman).  Rev. 
W.  Wilks.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Jefferies,  W.  Bates,  E. 
Beckett,  F.  Perkins,  A.  R,  Allan,  G.  Keif,  A. 
Bullock.  G.  Reynolds,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  J.  Jaques, 
J.   Harrison,  and   Owen  Thomas. 

A   Bronze   Knightian    Medal  was    awarded   to 


Mr.  P.  Edllngton,  The  Mount,  Whitechurch, 
Shropshire,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and  a 
dish   of    Verulam    Pears. 


Thb  Lecture. 
Mr.  Lees,  of  Long  Ashton,  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  properties  of  spray 
fluids  used  for  the  prevention  or  destruction  of 
plant  pests,  described  experiments  carried  out 
recently  at  Long  Ashton  on  the  adhesiveness  of 
paraffin-soap  emulsions  of  different  strengths. 
The  several  spray  fluids  were  tested  by  their 
wetting  effect  on  thr?e  different  vegetable  tissues, 
clean  Gooseberry  leavss,  Seakale  leaves,  which' 
by  reason  of  their  bloom,  are  less  readily  wetted, 
and  leaves  of  Gooseberry  covered  with  a  fret- 
work of  mycelium  of  American  Gooseberry  mil- 
dew. The  result  showed  that  a  2  per  cent,  emul- 
sion produces  most  wetting.  The  emulsion  is  com- 
posed of  2  lbs.  of  soft-soap,  3  pints  of 
paraffin,  and  10  gallons  of  water.  An  emulsion 
of  this  strength  wets  not  only  the  easily-wetted 
Gooseberry  leaf  and  the  less  easily  wetted  Sea- 
kale  leaf,  but  also — in  a  nearly  complete  manner 
—the  fretwork  of  mycelium  of  American  Goose- 
berrv  mildew. 


MIDLAND    DAFFODIL. 

April  27,  28. — Although  there  were  fewer  ex- 
hibitors than  usual  the  number  of  entries  ex- 
ceeded 440  at  the  above  society's  eighteenth 
annual  show,  held  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical 
Gardens,  Birmingham,  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult. 
The  absence  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Messrs.  E.  M.  Crosfield,  and  P.  D.  Williams, 
whose  exhibits  of  choice  seedlings  always  compel 
admiration,  was  regretted.  Still,  there  were 
very  many  excellent  seedlings  exhibited  on  the 
present  occasion  by  Messrs.  Ware,  Wilson.  Chap- 
man, Lower,  Adams,  and  others.  Mr.  Adams  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success  in  the 
classes  for  seedlings  and  new  varieties,  in  which 
he  secured  five  first  prizes  and  one  second  prize. 

Open  Classes. 

Cut  Blooms. — -There  is  always  good  competi- 
tion in  the  class  for  fifty  distinct  varieties,  each 
being  staged  in  separate  vases,  to  hold  three 
stems.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob,  Whitchurch,  whose  flowers  were 
bright  and  fresh,  and  well  arranged.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  were  of  exceptional  merit: — • 
Pedestal,  Sunset,  Fairy  Queen,  Whitewell,  Ailsa, 
Hela,  Matthew  Arnold,  The  Nun,  Bernardino, 
Endurance,  Sybil  Foster,  President,  Buttercup, 
The  Doctor,  Selene,  Cleopatra,  and  several  un- 
named seedlings.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  Bletch- 
ley,  with  handsome  flowers  of  Cleopatra,  Lord 
Kitchener,  Queen  of  the  North,  Whitewell, 
Norma,  Noble,  Bernardino,  Golden  King,  and 
White  Queen.    3rd,  Dr.  N.  Y.  Lower,  Presteign. 

In  the  following  14  classes  three  stems  of  each 
variety   were   required:  — 

Twelve  Varieties  of  any  Trumpet  Daffodils. 
— Mr.  C.  Bourne  excelled  with  large  specimens 
of  White  Knight,  Cygnet,  Diogenes,  Treasure 
Trove,  Queen  of  the  West,  Golden  Idol,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Veitch,  Monarch.  White  Emperor,  The 
Doctor,  Princess,  and  Cleopatra.  Miss  Pope, 
King's  Norton,  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  J.  Mal- 
lender,   Bawtry,  were  bracketed  equal  2nd. 

Six  Varieties  of  Yellow  Trumpet  Daffodils. — 
Mr.  C.  Bourne  was  again  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
He  showed  fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Veitch, 
Lord  Roberts,  The  Doctor,  Golden  Idol, 
Monarch,  and  Cleopatra.  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Mallender,  whose  best  flowers  were  The  Colonel 
and  Bangora.     3rd,  Miss  Pope. 

Six  Varieties  of  While  Trumpet  Daffodils. — 
Mr.  Bourne  was  again  placed  1st,  with  beauti- 
ful blooms  of  Loveliness,  White  Knight,  White 
Empress,  Treasure  Trove,  Princess,  and  Agatha. 
2nd,  Miss  Pope,  in  whose  exhibit  we  observed 
a  very  promising  variety,  labelled  S.   92. 

Six  bicolor  Trumpet  Varieties. — 1st,  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob,  who  had  charming  flower®  of 
Cygnet,  Olympia  alba,  Vestal,  and  Virgin.  2nd, 
Miss  Pope,  whose  best  flowers  were  Middleton 
Favourite,  and  No.  697.  Mr.  J.  Mallender 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Wood,  Ludlow,  were  placed 
equal  3rd. 

Six  Incomparabilis  Varieties. — 1st,  Mr.  C. 
Bourne,    who    showed    Mrs.     William     Myles, 
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Solfaterre,    Gloria    Mundi,    and    Giraffe    finely ; 
2nd,  Rev.   Joseph  Jacob. 

Six  Incomparabilis  Varieties  (Division  2  B). 
— The  above  order  was  reversed.  Mr.  Jacob  had 
splendid  flowers  of  Lady  Moore,  Great  Warley, 
President.  Whitewell,  Bernardino,  and  Chryseis. 
Mr.  Bourne's  exhibit  included  Whitewell,  Great 
Warley,  and  an  unnamed  variety,  in  excellent 
condition. 

Six  Barrii  Varieties  (3  A). — 1st,  Miss  J.  S. 
Wilson,  Bridgwater,  whose  flowers  were  all 
beautifully  clean  and  fresh,  but  the  varieties 
were  not  named.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  whose 
flowers  of  Eschscholzia,  Ornament,  and  Little 
John  -were  meritorious.  3rd,  Mr.  Herbert 
Chapman. 

Six  Barrii  Varieties  (3  B). — 1st,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Wilson,  Bridgwater,  with  unusually  long, 
strong-stemmed  unnamed  varieties.  2nd,  Mr. 
Herbert  Chapman.     3rd,  Mr.  G'.  Bourne. 

Six  Leedsii  Varieties  (4  A). — 1st,  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob,  who  showed  Thora,  White  Mere, 
Nava,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Wolseley,  Mogador,  and  a 
seedling.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  with  clean,  fresh 
flowers,  those  of  Kittiwake  and  Adrian  being 
unusually  good.     3rd,    Mr.   E.   H.   Wood. 

Six  Leedsii  Varieties  (4  B). — 1st,  Mr.  C. 
Bourne,  with  Little  Joan,  Ibendy,  Queen  of  the 
North,  Hypatia,  LTndine.  and  Evangeline.  2nd, 
Mr.   E.  H.  Wood. 

Three  Triandrus  ^Hybrid  Varieties. — 1st,  Mr. 
C.  Bourne,  with  beautiful  specimens  of  Marie 
Hall,  Maid  Monica,  and  Lemon  Belle.  2nd  Mr. 
Herbert  Chapman. 

Six  Tazetta  and  Tazetta  Hybrid  Varieties. — 
1st,  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  with  superior  flowers 
of  Orange  Cup,  Triumph,  Sunset,  Orange  Blos- 
som, and  two  seedlings.     2nd,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wood. 

Nine  Poeticus  Varieties. — 1st,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wil- 
son, with  exceptionally  fine  flowers  of  Bridget, 
Alpha,  iSonata,  Madrigal,  Bret  Harte,  and 
others.     2nd,   Mr.   Herbert   Chapman. 

In  a  class  for  six  varieties  restricted  to  flowers 
■with  perianths  not  exceeding  three  inches  in 
diameter,  Mr.  C.  Bourne  won  the  1st  prize  with 
dainty  specimens,  among  which  Eschscholzia 
and  Little  Joan  were  much  admired.  2nd,  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob,  whose  exhibit  contained  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Lorna  Doone. 

Single  Bloom  Classes. — These  classes  were  well 
filled.  Yellow  Trumpet.— 1st,  Mr.  H.  C.  Cave, 
Bristol,  with  Marquis,  a  deep,  clean  yellow 
flower  of  good  size  and  form.  White  Trumpet. 
— 1st,  Dr.  N.  Y.  Lower,  with  an  unnamed  seed- 
ling, which  was  past  its  best  condition.  2nd, 
Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  with  a  shapely  flower  of 
White  Knight.  Bicolor  Trumpet. — 1st,  Mr. 
Herbert  Chapman,  with  Beanfeast.  2nd,  Mr. 
C.  Lemesle  Adams,  with  an  unnamed  variety. 
Yellow  Incomparabilis. — 1st,  Dr.  N.  Y.  Lower, 
with  an  unnamed  variety.  Bicolor  Incom- 
parabilis.— 1st.  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  with  Best 
Man.  2nd,  Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  with  Frejus. 
Bicolor  Barrii. — 1st,  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman. 
with  Crimson  Braid,  a  magnificent  flower.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield,  with  Melpomene.  White 
Leedsii. — 1st,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield,  with  Miss 
E.  M.  Bowling,  an  exquisite  flower,  with  a 
cream-coloured  perianth  and  frilled  cup,  suffused 
with  pink.  2nd,  Mr.  P.  J.  Worslet,  with 
Erigal.  Leedsii. — 1st,  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman, 
with  Moonbeam,  a  beautiful  pure  white  flower. 
Triandrus  Hybrid.— 1st,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield, 
with  Venetia.  also  pure  white  and  of  good  form. 
Jonguilla  Hybrid.— 1st,  Rev.  T.  Buncombe, 
Black  Torrington,  with  Buttercup.  Tazetta  or 
Tazetta  Hybrid.—  1st,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  with 
374.  Poeticus.—  1st,  Captain  H.  G.  Hawker, 
Ivybridge,  with  Dulcimer.  Double  Daffodil. — 
1st,  Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  Southampton,  with 
Mary  Copeland. 

Seedlings. 

The  Bourne  Cup  was  offered  for  twelve  dis- 
tinct seedlings  raised  by  the  exhibitor.  Mr. 
Walter  T.  Ware's  collection,  which  gained  the 
award,  was  thoroughly  representative  and 
strikingly  handsome,  every  flower  being  of  first- 
class  quality.  The  varieties  were  Domine, 
Carita,  Gro'tus,  Girdler,  Sumein,  Pera,  Pax, 
Cara.  Fortune,  Odethe,  Torchbearer  and 
Lanchia,  2nd.  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  whose 
flowers  were  beautifully  fresh  and  dainty,  but 
with  one  exception  (Elfin)  all  were  shown  under 
numbers. 


The  class  for  six  seedling  varieties  raised  by 
the  exhibitor  but  not  yet  in  commerce  was  an 
interesting  one.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Dr.  N.  Y.  Lower  with  dainty  flowers,  but  all 
except    Fireball    were    unnamed. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for 
three  varieties  of  seedlings  raised  by  the  exhi- 
bitor and  not  in  commerce.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Lemesle  Adams,  who  showed 
Leedsii  Waif  and  two  excellent  unnamed  Trum- 
pet varieties.     2nd,    Rev.   T.    Buncombe. 

A  new  class  called  "  Bantam  "  seedling  was 
provided  for  six  varieties  of  seedlings  raised 
by  the  exhibitor.  The  schedule  stipulated  that 
no  perianth  was  to  exceed  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wtlson 
with  choice  unnamed  varieties ;  2nd,  Mr.  C. 
Lemesle  Adams.  In  a  similar  but  smaller  class 
the  last-named  exhibitor  took  the  lead  with 
superb  flowers  of  Ruby  Gem,  Pendeford  Apricot 
and    No.   135   B.B. 

Mr.  C.  Lemesle  Adams  was  again  placed  1st 
in  the  Novice  Seedling  Challenge  Class  for  three 
varieties  of  seedlings  raised  by  the  exhibitor 
and  not  m  commerce ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  H.  Padley, 
Worksop. 

In  a  class  for  six  seedling  varieties  that  have 
not  been  in  commerce  more  than  four  years  Dr. 
N.  Y.  Lower  beat  Captain  H.  G.  Hawker, 
Ivybridge.  The  flowers  in  the  1st  prize  ex- 
hibit were  Harpajon,  Ringdove,  and  The  Sahib. 
Captain  Hawker's  Dulcimer  and  Idris  were 
magnificent. 

For  three  varieties  (any  division)  that  have 
not  been  in  commerce  more  than  four  years  Mr. 
C.  Lemesle  Adams  was  again  successful.  His 
specimen  of  Rosemoreau  Giant  was  uncommonly 
large  and  good.     2nd,  Miss  Pope. 

The  Herbert  Chapman  Poeticus  Trophy  was 
offered  for  three  Poeticus  varieties  not  in  com- 
merce. It  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson  with 
choice  specimens  of  Alpha,  No.  835  and  No.  190. 
2nd,  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  who  had  Odyssey, 
Bolero  and  Triolet. 

The  Walter  Ware  Challenge  Cup  was  offered 
for  nine  varieties  of  obvious  Triandrus  hybrids. 
In  this  class  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman  was  suc- 
cessful with  grand  flowers,  in  which  Diamond 
Pendant  and  White  Hart  were  conspicuous 
examples. 

For  three  varieties  of  Daffodils  which  need 
not  have  baen  raised  by  'the  exhibitor,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Jacob  won  the  1st  prize  with  Olympia 
alba.  Hela,  and  an  unnamed  seedling.  2nd,  Mr. 
Herbert  Chapman. 

The  White  Daffodil  Trophy,  offered  for  six 
varieties  of  white  Trumpets  that  have  not  been 
in  commerce  more  than  four  years  was  won  by 
Mr.  C.  Lemesle  Adams,  with  White  Wax  and 
two  unnamed  varieties. 

Amateurs'   Classes. 

The  leading  class  in  this  section  was  for  thirty 
varieties,  to  be  6hown  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  group-class  in  the  open  sec- 
tion. The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Rev.  1'. 
Buncombe,  Black  Torrington,  with  Epic,  After- 
math, Lady  Moore,  Noble,  Marina,  Candidata, 
Victory,  Steadfast,  Amber,  Horace,  and  others. 
2nd,  Mr.  T.  Batson,  3rd,  Mr.  H.  R.  Darling- 
ton, Potters  Bar. 

Nine  Trumpet  varieties.  The  last-named 
exhibitor  was  placed  first  with  pleasing  flowers 
of  Mrs.  G.  II.  Barr,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Trea- 
sure Trove,  and  Weardale  Perfection.  2nd, 
Canon  Fowler,  Reading. 

Mr.  T.  Batson,  Beaworthy,  won  the  1st  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  (a)  three  yellow  Incomjpara- 
bilis  varieties  with  splendid  examples  of  Home- 
spun, Gloria  Mundi,  and  Leonie,  and  (b)  three 
bicolour  Incomparabilis  varieties  with  Chryseis, 
Will  Scarlet,   and  Whitewell. 

The  Rev.  T.  Buncombe  excelled  in  classes 
for  (a)  three  Barrii  varieties,  3a,  (b)  three 
Barrii  varieties,  3b,  and  (c)  three  varieties  of 
any  daffodil,  no  perianth  to  exceed  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Yellow  Poet,  Beacon,  and  Ethelbert 
were  well  shown  in  the  last-named  class. 

Six  Leedsii  Varieties  (4  A). — 1st,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Darlington,  with  exquisite  flowers  of  Water- 
witch,  White  Countess,  and  Potent.  2nd,  Mr. 
T.  Batson.  Six  Leedsii  Varieties  (4  B). — 1st, 
Canon  Fowler,  whose  best  flowers  were  Evan- 
geline, White  Lady,  and  Bianco.  2nd,  Mr.  T. 
Batson. 


For  Three  Varieties  of  Tazetta  and  Tazetta 
Hybrids. — Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington  won  the  1st 
prize  with  shapely  specimens  of  Jaune  a  Mer- 
vieille,  Elvira;,  and  Klondyke.  2nd,  Canon 
Fowler.  Six  Poeticus  Varieties. — 1st,  Miss  V. 
Warren,  Canterbury,  with  long,  strong- 
stemmed  flowers  of  Epic,  The  Bride,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Homer,  Horace,  and  Cassandra.  2nd,  Mr. 
T.  Batson,  with  smaller  flowers  of  excellent 
quality.  Canon  Fowler  showed  the  best  three 
varieties  of  Double  Daffodils,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington. 

"Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd..  offered 
prizes  for  twelve  varieties  of  Daffodils.  Miss 
V.  Warren,  Canterbury,  was  placed  1st,  and 
Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Solihull,  2nd. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin  offered 
prizes  for  six  varieties  of  Daffodils.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Stocks,  Doncaster.  _ 

The  open  class  provided  for  a  decorative 
arrangement  of  cut  Daffodils  on  circular  tables 
2J,  feet  in  diameter,  was  well  contested.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob, 
who  employed  the  variety  Lady  Moore,  relieved 
with  Maidenhair  Fem, '  and  long  sprays  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

Medals  offered  by  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows :— Classes  2  to'  30:  Silver  Medal 
won  by  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  with  110  pointe. 
Bronze  "Medal  by  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  with  80 
points.  Classes  16  to  30,  and  31  to  43  :  Sdver 
Medal  won  by  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  with  61 
points.  Bronze  Medal  by  Mr.  C.  LemeslB 
Adams,  with  55  points.  Classes  16  to  30,  and 
44  to  57  :  Silver  Medal  won  by  Mr.  ±1.  R. 
Darlington,  with  84  points.  Bronze  Medal  by 
Mr.  T.  Batson,  with  77  points. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Poeticus    Alpha    (Show).— Exhibited^  by    Mr. 
A.    M.   Wilson.     Barrii   Crimson  Braid    (3  B), 
shown  by  Mr.   Herbert   Chapman.       Triandrus 
venetia,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Cranfield. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  to  non- 
competitive exhibits  : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Strset,  Covent  Garden,  for  Daffodils.  Silrcr- 
qilt  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons, 
Lowdham,  for  Daffodils;  Messrs.  Bakers,  Cod- 
sail,  for  Alpines ;  Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Scns, 
and  Crisp,  Twyford,  for  Alpines;  Mr. 
Clarence  Elliott,"  Stevenage,  for  Alpines  ;  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Oxford,  for  Roses;  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  and  Schizanthus.  Large  Silver 
Medals  to  Robert1  Sydenham, Lld.,  Birmingham, 
for  Daffodils  and  Tulips ;  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and   Co.,    Raynes    Park,    for    Daffodils. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'. 

Aprtl  24. — The  twelfth  annual  conference  of 
the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  Welling- 
ton Rooms,  St.  John's  Wood,  on  Easter  Monday. 
About  forty  members  were  present,  including 
several  representatives  of  branches  of  tile  Asso- 
ciation. The  chairman,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  pre- 
sided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  conference, 
held  at  Leamington,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  executive  council 
for  1915  was  read  by  the  general  secretary. 
Afterwards  the  financial  statement  was  sub- 
mitted. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  :— 
EXTRACTS   FROM    THE   REPORT. 

We  are  able  to  state  that  we  have  got  through  the 
year  comparatively  well,  although  we  have  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  various  kindred  organisations.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  been  able  to  do  good  work  for  its  members, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  worst  of 
our  troubles  have  been  overcome.  National  service  has 
claimed  at  least  500  of  our  members,  and  few  are 
coming  in  to  take  their  places.  The  "  Derby  "  scheme 
will  result  in  many  more  being  called  away,  but  there 
should  be  sufficient  members  left  behind  to  keep  the 
fabric  of  the  Association  intact  until  our  comrades 
return. 

The  Edinburgh  branch  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  success  in  obtaining  an  increase  of  Id.  per  hour 
in  the  wages  of  gardeners  in  their  district.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  also  worked  for  the  war  bonus  granted  to 
L.C.C.  employees,  and  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  in- 
creases at  Leamington  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  Press 
throughout    the   country    asking   employers    to    concede 
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bonuses  or  increased  wages  to  gardeners,  and  the 
results  were  very  gratifying,  many  employers  adopting 
the  suggestion. 

The  need  for  a  measure  for  compelling  employers  to 
give  a  reference  to  employees  leaving  their  service 
has  been  very  marked  during  the  year,  and  your 
Executive  is  getting  in  touch  with  other  organisations 
affected,  so  that  a  workable  measure  can  be  drafted  and 
presented  to  Parliament  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Numerous  situations  have  been  filled,  but  the  demand 
for  men,  except  for  Head  Gardeners,  has  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  The  number  of  applications  for 
employees  was  115  and  the  number  of  situations  filled 
31.  Many  letters  of  advice  regarding  prospective  situa- 
tions have  been    sent  to  membeTS. 

Ab  the  last  Conference  it  was  decided  that  a  ballot 
of  the  membership  be  taken  as  to  the  "  desirability  of 
the  B.G.A.  being  recognised  as  a  Trade  Union."  On 
enquiry  it  was  found  that  according  to  law,  the  B.G.A. 
is  a  Trade  Union  (unregistered),  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances your  Executive  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
proceed  further  in  the  matter.  This  decision  was 
arrived  at  after  a  full  and  careful  enquiry. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  new  members  have  been 
elected  during  the  year,  many  of  whom  have  since  been 
called    up    for    military    service. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  at  the 
last  Annual  Conference,  a  scheme  for  a  co-operative 
garden  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  submitted  to 
intending  members  of  the  new  society  after  the  close 
of   the   Conference. 

Forty  members  have  applied  for  advice  and  assistance 
during  the  year.  A  legal  period  of  notice  was  obtained 
for  members  in  10  cases,  and  wages  due  in  lieu  of 
notice  in  five  cases,  the  money  obtained  amounting 
to  £14  3s.  6d.  Other  cases  dealt  with  were  in  connec- 
tion with  removal  expenses,  undue  increases  of  rent, 
damages  for  breaches  of  agreement,  lost  personal  effects, 
unjust  claims  for  cash  alleged  to  be  due,  and  refusal 
of  employers  to  give  characters.  The  Association  was 
able  to  assist  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  tracing  a  book 
canvasser  who  had  been  defrauding  gardeners  for  some 
years,  and  in  securing  his  conviction  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Proceedings. 
The  Chairman  formally  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  balance  sheet,  and  stated  that  the 
executive  council  felt  that  the  members  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  pro- 
gress made.  Mr.  Claude  Fletcher  (North  London 
Branch)  seconded.  Several  members  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  report,  but  criticism  of  several 
items  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Weathers.  The  re- 
port was  adopted  as  presented,  and  carried  nem. 
con 

Mr.  Weathers  proposed  the  following 
motion  : — 

"  That  a  special  committee  of  inquiry,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members  (not  to  include  any 
member  of  the  executive  council)  be  appointed 
to  consider  end  enquire  into  the  policy  and 
causes  that  have  reduced  the  B.G.A.  to  such  a 
grave  and  critical  financial  condition,  both 
before  and  since  the  war  ;  and  that  such  special 
committee  be  empowered  to  call  for  and  examine 
all  or  any  books  or  documents  of  the  Association, 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  a  future  meeting  of 
the  Association  to  lie  specially  convened  for  the 
purpose  in  London." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Curtis.  North- 
ampton. Mr.  Fulton. 'of  Harrow  Weald,  sup- 
ported the  motion.  Discussion  took  place  as  to 
what  Mr.  Weathers  meant  by  his  resolution,  and. 
in  reply,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  attack 
or  question  the  accounts  as  audited  and  pre- 
sented, but  fully  to  consider  the  policy  of  the 
Association. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Bowell,  representing  the  Hampton  Branch  : — 
"That  this  conference  warmly  resents  the  con- 
tinuance of  Mr.  Weathers'  unjustifiable  attacks 
upon  the  alleged  mis-management  of  B.G.A. 
affairs,  and  expresses  its  unwavering  confidence 
in  the  officers  and  executive  council,  and  its 
hearty  appreciation  of  tiheir  strenuous  efforts  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  Association  during 
a.  period  of  unprecedented  strain  and  anxiety, 
due  to  the  devastating  warfare  of  nations." 

On  a  vote  being  taken  the  amendment  was 
carried,    only   three  members   voting  against,   it. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  meeting 
adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  resuming  business  Messrs.  W.  Bignell, 
Highgate ;  W.  H.  Jenkins,  Beckenham ;  S.  G. 
Brunt,  Child's  Hill;  G-  H.  Head.  Twickenham; 
Jean  Bintner.  Kew ;  J.  Craik,  West  Norwood  ; 
J.  Dobson  :  J.  S.  Lakers,  Forest  Hill ;  W.  R. 
Lyford,  Harrow  Weald;  and  J.  A.  Little,  High- 
gate,  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  executive 
council. 

Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  who  has  obtained  51  new 
members  during  the  past  year,  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  T.  Winter,  awarded  the  Associa- 


tion's Gold  Medal  for  "  his  servio3S  in  forming 
new  branches  and  obtaining  new  members 
during  the  past  few  years." 

An  amendment  to  a  motion  from  Kew  "seek- 
ing to  obtain  an  universal  eight  hour  day  for  all 
horticultural  workers,"  moved  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Cresswell,  Central  London,  read  as  follows  : — 
"  That  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour  for  all  horticultural 
workers."  This  was  duly  carried  as  a  substan- 
tive motion. 

A  motion  by  the  Watford  Branch  to  increase 
the  number  of  attendances  necessary  to  retain  a 
seat  on  the  executive  council,  and  also  the 
amendment  by  Central  London,  was  not  pro- 
ceeded   with. 

The  following  motion  by  the  executive  coun- 
cil was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  Fletcher  : — "  This 
annual  conference  of  the  B.G.A.  protests  against 
the  policy  now  being  practised  by  the  Wai 
Office,  of  discharging  men  without  pension 
or  provision,  who  become  physically  unfit  during 
or  after  their  training  for  military  service,  and 


these  were  adopted  by  the  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registration.  The  following  officers  were 
provisionally  elected  : — President,  E.  F.  Hawes  ; 
secretary,  Cyril  Harding;  committee,  Messrs.  J. 
Dobson,  C.  W.  Proud,  C.  Fletcher.  R.  W.  Smith. 
F.  L.  Baker,  T.  Winter.  G.  Rimmer,  E.  P. 
Cooper,   G.   P.    Berry,  and   A.   G.   Brunt. 


THE    LATE    JOHN    WRIGHT,     V.M.H. 

demands  that  the  department  responsible  should 
without  delay  make  proper  and  sufficient  provi- 
sion for  all  men  so  discharged,  who  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  military  service." 

The  motion  was  carried ■'  unanimously. 

A  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  all  persons 
working  in  the  horticultural  industry  and  not 
eligible  for  membership  under  the  present  rules 
was  approved  by  the  conference,  and  will  bd  sub- 
mitted to  a  general  ballot  of  the  members. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  Greenfield, 
Leamington,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Dyfri  Jones, 
Birmingham,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  next  year's 
conference  at  Birmingham. 

BRITISH    CO-OPERATIVE     GARDENERS'. 

A  meeting  to  inaugurate  this  society  was  held 
after  the  B.G.A.  conference.  The  sub-com- 
mittee presented  its  report,  and  this  was  adopted. 
Offers  of  land  in  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire, 
Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire 
were  considered,  and  eventually  an  offer  of 
about  10  acres  at  Stevenage  was  provisionally  ac- 
cepted. With  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation  Society   rules  have  been   prepared,   and 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

April  13. — Present:  Rev.  J.  Crombleholme 
(in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth,  J.  Cvpher, 
A.  G.  Ellwood,  J.  Evans,  P.  Foster,  A.  It. 
Handlev,  A.  Hanmer,  A.  J.  Keeling,  D.  McLeod, 
W.  Shackleton,  S.  Swift,  H.  Thorpe,  and  H. 
Arthur   (secretary). 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Alport  Emperor,  a 
large  white  flower  of  good  shape  and  substance ; 
Vendrobium  Thwaitesiae,  "  West  Point  "  var., 
a  fine  flower,  measuring  4  inches  across;  Odonti- 
oda  General  Townshend,  ?.  round  flower,  with 
ysllow  ground  and  even  blotches  of  a  brown 
shade  on  the  sepals  and  petals  ;  the  lip  has  a 
blotch  in  the  centre.  All  these  shown  by  S. 
Gratrix,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  x  General  Townshend,  a  large, 
round  Bower,  heavily  and  evenly  blotched  with 
a  light  purple  shade;  Milium,:  vexillaria  var. 
"  Worsleyi."       Both     these     shown     by     Tom 

WOHSLEY,   Esq. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  .rant/totes  var.  ''Cloth 
of  Gold,"  a  large  flower  of  good  form,  with 
bright  golden-coloured  markings,  from  Mrs. 
Gratrix. 

Oncidium  McBeanianum  {superbiens  x  mac- 
ranthum),  from  Messrs.  J.   and  A.  McBean. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Oypripedium  His  Majesty  (Pollettianum  x 
Germain  Opoix),  C.  Memoria  Mum  Ci  mint  [Law- 
n  nil  innum  x  Maudiae),  and  Odontoglossum 
Promerens  "Carter  Place"  var.,  all  from  Tom 

WORSLEY,    Esq. 

Oypripedium  Louvani  [aureum  x  Lot/nun: 
num.),  from  the  Rev.  .).  Crombleholme. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  "  Haddon 
House  "   var.,  from  P.   Smith,  Esq. 

Lycastt  Imschootiana  aunea  (cruenta  x  Skin- 
mil},  from  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons. 


DOVER    HORTICULTURAL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dover  Horticul- 
tural Society  the  treasurer  reported  that  there 
was  a  balance  of  nearly  £14  in  hand.  It  was 
decided  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the 
society's  work  until  the  termination  of  the  war. 


©bftuat^. 

John  Wright,  V.M.H.— Wo  regret  to  record 
'he  death  on  Tuesdaj  last  of  Mr.  John  Wright, 
S.M.H.,  one  of  the  veterans  of  horticulture 
and  for  many  years  editor  of  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture.  "Sir.  John  Wright  was  born 
in  1836,  and  began  his  long  and  honourable 
career  at  the  age  of  eight.  After  working 
for  two  years  on  a  small  garden  plot 
he  became  garden-boy  at  the  neighbouring 
Hall,  and  rose  so  rapidly  that  at  24  years  of 
age  he  became  head  gardener.  It  was  during 
his  years  of  service  with  the  Melvilles  at  Bran- 
ston,  Lincolnshire,  that  Mr.  Wright  began  to 
gather  to  himself  fame  as  a  gardener  and  as  a 
teacher  of  gardening.  That  fame,  established 
first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Branston,  spread 
in  course  of  time  to  London,  and,  thanks  to 
the  vigour  and  knowledge  displayed  by  his  con- 
tributions to  horticultural  journalism,  Mr.  John 
Wright  was  invited  by  the  editors  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  Horticulture,  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr. 
('.  W.  Johnson,  to  join  the  staff  of  that  paper. 
He  became  sub-editor  in  io/5.  and  after  nearly 
20  years  of  hard  and  valuable  work  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Hogg  as  editor,  a  position  which 
he  occupied  for  several  years.  In  1897  he  was 
one  of  the    60   persons    eminent    in    horticulture 
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who  received  the  Victorian  Medal  of  Honour, 
and  nine  years  earlier  his  famous  essay  on  fruit 
culture  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  offered  by 
the  Fruiterers'  Company,  and  this  award  brought 
its  author  the  membership  of  the  Company  and 
the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London.  Other 
similar  honours  which  his  wide  knowledge  and 
facility  of  expression  brought  him  included  a  gold 
medal  offered  by  Dr.  Hogg  for  an  essay  on  fruit 
cultivation,  and  in  1904  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Medal,  presented  by  the  trustees  in  recognition 
of  his  strenuous  and  successful  labours  on  behalf 
of  horticulture.  Mr.  Wright's  wonderful 
powers  of  work  are  illustrated  most  remark- 
ably, perhaps,  in  the  way  in  which,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  the  arduous  labour  of  a  gardener,  he 
made  good  the  defects  of  a  school  education. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  began  his  work,  and 
in  spite  of  long  hours  and  heavy  labour,  he 
found  time  to  so  educate  himself  that  he  was 
not  only  able  to  garden  but  also  to  teach  others 
by  his  pen  how  to  cultivate  plants.  The  self- 
denial,  strength  and  determination  which  en- 
abled Mr.  Wright  to 

"  Grapple  with  his  evil  star 
And   make  by   force  his   merit  known  " 

deserve  no  less  the  admiration  of  the  present 
generation  than  the  warm  recognition  thev 
were  accorded  by  his  contemporaries,  amongst 
whom  these  virtues  of  success  were  not  un- 
common. 

Mr.  Wright's  energy  was,  however,  by  no 
means  exhausted  by  his  journalistic  duties.  He 
found  time  to  produce  a  series  of  elaborate 
Guides — Fruit  Growers'  and  Flower  Growers' 
and  Vegetable  Growers' — which  must  have 
taxed  his  powers  as  they  undoubtedly  added 
to  his  reputation.  He  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the 
R.H.S.,  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
rstire  from  active  participation  in  the  com- 
mittee's work.  There  are  many  whose  opinions 
are  worthy  of  respect  who  regard  Mr.  Wright's 
labours  on  behalf  of  school  gardening  as  the 
greatest  of  all  his  contributions  to  horti- 
culture. His  long  association  with  the 
Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  began  so  long  ago  as  1891,  anil 
arose  as  a  result  of  an  invitation  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Snell,  of  Car- 
shalton,  to  address  a  meeting  of  working  men 
on  the  subject  of  gardening.  By  good  fortune 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the' late  Mr.  E.  J. 
Halsey,  attended  the  meeting,  and  having  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Wright  he  observed,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture,  "  That  is  the  thing  I 
want  to  see  promoted  in  the  county,  and  you, 
Mr.  Wright,  are  the  man  to  do  it."  A  scheme 
of  lectures  was  drawn  up,  gardening  was  made 
a  subject  of  technical  education,  and  courses 
were  held  for  the  benefit  of  cottagers  and  ama- 
teurs. From  this  scheme  grew  the  establish- 
ment of  continuation,  or  night-school,  gardens. 
Under  Mr.  Wright's  energetic  control  Surrey 
took  the  lead  in  this  pioneer  work  :  country  ex- 
perts and  judges  were  appointed,  and  shows 
were  instituted,  and  gardening  received  a  great 
stimulus.  In  1902,  when  the  control  of  elemen- 
tary education  was  transferred  to  the  County 
Councils,  school  gardens  were  established,  and 
it  fell  to  Mr.  Wright  to  supervise  and  advise 
upon  them.  How  well  he  carried  out  this  im- 
portant work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
when,  from  failing  health,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  relinquish  it  there  were  in  the  country 
no  fewer  than  100  school  gardens  and  2,000 
separate  plots.  Here  is  work  of  which  any  man 
might  well  be  proud.  It  will  endure  to  the 
memory  of  a  strenuous,  energetic  man,  one  who 
without  other  advantages  than  health  and 
strength  and  determination  made  from  the 
humblest  of  beginnings  a  fine  career  and  in 
the  course  of  it  wrought  benefit  to  his 
fellow-men. 

Deceased  leaves  two  daughters  and  three  sons. 
Of  the  latter.  Walter  was  for  some  years  editor 
of  the  Gardener,  and  chief  horticultural  instruc- 
tor for  the  Kent  County  Council;  Horace  was 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  until 
December,  1915  ;  and  Frank  is  the  present  super- 
intendent of  Victoria  Park,  London.  The  inter- 
ment takes  place  at  Wandsworth  Cemetery 
(Earisfield  Station,  L.  &  S.W.R.),  on  Friday, 
May  5,  at  2.30  p.m.  Deceased-  requested  that 
no  flowers  should  be  employed  at  the  ceremony. 


Thomas  Glen. -We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Glen,  which  took  place  on 
Easter  Monday.  For  many  years  deceased  was 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Montefiore,  of  Worth  Park, 
and  was  well  known  latterly  as  southern  repre- 
sentative of  Messrs.  H.  Scott  and  Sons.  Mr. 
Glen  was  a  native  of  Haddington.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Horsham  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Joseph  Wheeler.- It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  wa  announce  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Putney,  late  trustee  of  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society,  who  passed  away  on  April  18  at  the 
age  of  81.  The  interment  took  place  at  the 
Putney  Vale  Cemetery  on  Tuesday,  April  25. 

W.  F.  Cooling. -We  regret  to  learn  of  th<» 
death  of  Mr.  William  Frederick  Cooling,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  George  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  which  Itook  place  on  the  2nd  inst.  Mr. 
Cooling,  who  was  62  years  of  age,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Cooling,  and  had-  for  a 
long  period  been  associated  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  the  management  of  the  business.  He 
was  an  expert  rosarian  and  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Bath  Floral 
Fete,  and  did  much  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
that  annual  exhibition.  Mr.  Cooling  was  president 
of  the  Bath  Gardeners'  Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Somerset  Agricultural  Association. 
His  death  will  be  regretted,  not  merely  in  his 
native  city,  but  in  the  wider  circle  of  horticul- 
ture of  which  he  was  an  honoured  member. 


Mr 
orden 


Chrysanthemum  Leaf-Miner  :  A.  TV.  Remove 
badly  affected  leaves  and  burn  them.  Spray 
the  plants  with  quassia  extract,  or  some  other 
bitter  liquid,  to  deter  the  female  insect  from 
laying  her  eggs  on  the  leaves.  Repeat  the 
spraying  at  intervals. 

Flowering  Hedge  for  a  Small  Garden  :  D.  M. 
Seeing  that  you  require  the  hedge  to  keep 
out  cats  and  dogs,  Roses  would  not  be  suitable 
unless  the  plants  were  trained  on  a  close  fence. 
Larch  poles  placed  crosswise  and  covered  with 
wire  netting  could  be  used  to  train  Rambler 
varieties.  At  Chalkwell  Park,  Westcliff,  there 
is  a  dense  hedge  of  William  Allen  Richardson 
Rose  grown  in  this  way,  and  it  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful object  in  summer.  Sweet  Briar  is  also  suit- 
able. You  mention  the  Barberry  as  a  possible 
hedge  plant,  and  this  is  sometimes  used,  the 
three  species  most  commonly  employed  being 
Berberis  vulgaris,  the  common  Barberry, 
Kerberis  duleis,  the  Box-leaved  Barberry,  and 

B.  Darwinii.  Lilacs  and  Rhodod?ndron  pon'ti- 
cnm  are  largely  employed  for  hedges,  but  tliev 
would  not  be  impenetrable  to  the  animals  you 
mention.  Double-flowered  Gorse.  Cydonia 
japonica,  Lavender,  and  Rosemary  offer  a 
further  selection  of  flowering  plants.  Apart 
from  flowering  plants,  Holly  will  form  a  use- 
ful hedge  in  three  or  four  years  from  planting. 
The  Yew  also  makes  a  good  hedge,  but  does 
not  grow  so  well  near  a  large  town  as  in  the 
open  country.  Box  makes  satisfactory  hedges 
up  to  six  feet  high,  but  is  net  very  easily  re- 
stored if  the  plants  fall  into  bad' health  for 
any  reason.  Privet  is  a  useful  hedge  plant, 
and  the  golden-leaved  variety  is  employed  for 
this  purpose   in  many   of  the'  London  suburbs. 

Name  of  Fruit  :  J.  II'.  Apple  Reinette 
Van  Mons. 

Names  of  Plants  :  .7.   T.     Helxine  Solerrolii.— 

C.  W.  S.,  Sheffield.      Dendrobium   nobile. 

Peach  Flowers  Failing  to  Set:  B.  M.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  many  failures  which 
have  occurred  this  season  in  the  setting  of 
Peaches.  The  unfavourable  weather  at  the  ame 
the  trees  were  in  bloom  made  it  necessary  to 


exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  management 
of  the  trees.  From  the  smallness  of  the  flowers 
it  is  possible  that  the  trees  have  suffered  from 
lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  owing  to  the 
root  pruning  and  the  light  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  you  state  rests  on  a  gravel  subsoil. 
Mulch  the  trees  lightly,  and  attend  carefully 
to  watering  and  syringing  during  the  ensuing 
season. 

Pelargoniums  Attacked  by  Insect  :  T.  C.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  say  at  what  stage,  or  at 
which  period,  your  plants  became  attacked  by 
the  pest  you  describe.  If  Pelargoniums  were 
cultivated  on  the  same  ground  the  previous 
season,  the  larvae  may  have  been  present  in 
the  soil.  Should  the  plants  be  again  attacked 
this  season  send  us  a  specimen  for  examination, 
with  the  grubs  on  it.  Neither  identification  nor 
any  indication  of  a  remedy  is  possible  with- 
out  our  seeing   the  grubs  in  question. 

Poultry  Manure  :  London.  Poultry  manure  is 
a  valuable  plant  stimulant,  but,  being  very 
strong,  should  be  carefully  and  rather  sparingly 
used,  and  always  in  a  dried  state  One  method 
is  to  mix  it  well  with  plenty  of  fin?  soil  before 
spreading  it  on  the  land.  Poultry  dung  may  be 
used  for  making  liquid  manure  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  peck  of  dung  to  forty  gallons 
of  water.  It  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours.  If  used  for  fruit  trees  and 
other  crops  out-of-doors  apply  it  once  a  we?k 
at  the  rate  of  2  gallons  per  square  yard  of 
ground.  We  cannot  say  for  what  other  pur- 
poses poultry  manure  would  be  used  besides 
fertilising. 

Propagating  Calceolaria  Clibranii  :  H.    W.  B. 

Insert  the  cuttings  of  Calceolaria  Clibranii  in 
the  third  week  of  October ;  keep  the  frame 
close,  cool,  and  moist.  The  temperature  should 
be  kept  low  until  top  growth  commences. 
Pruning  an  Outdoor  Fig  Tree  :  A.  Cannon. 
Prune  the  plant  at  once,  cutting  out  some  of  the 
branches  where  they  are  growing  thickly,  leav- 
ing only  sufficient  "shoots  to  furnish  the  wall 
with  fruit-bearing  wood.  The  summer  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  removal  of  superfluous 
growth  with  the  object  of  securing  short- jointed, 
well-ripened  shoots  that  will  fruit  the  ensuing 
season.  The  Fig  should  not  be  grown  in  rich 
soil.  When  the  plants  are  cropping  freely 
they  should  be  mulched  with  short  manure 
in  hot  weather,  and  watered  liberally  with 
liquid  manure. 

Sequoia  and  Variegated  Yew  :  /.  Williams. 
The  Wellingtonia  (Sequoia  gigantea)  at- 
tains a  height  of  about  300  feet  in  its 
native  habitat  of  Western  North  America.  One 
of  the  largest  trees  measured  by  the  United 
States  Government  was  325  feet  in  height  and 
45  feet  in  circumference  at  10  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  largest  trees  in  this  country  are 
about  80  feet  to  100  feet  high,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  will  ever  reach  more  tliar  150  feet 
here.  We  should  advise  you  to  have  your  tree 
accurately  measured,  as  the  height  seems  too 
great  in  proportion  to  the  girth  for  a  Welling- 
tonia. The  variegated  forms  of  the  Common 
Yew  are  usually  grafted,  as  those  worked  make 
better  specimens  than  those  on  their  own  roots 
raised  from  cuttings.  The  variegated  forms  of 
the  Irish  Yew,  however,  grow  freely  on  their 
own  roots,  and  need  not  be  grafted. 

Tulips  Failing  to  Flower  :  An  Old  Subscriber, 

Cottingham.  There  is  no  disease  present  in  the 
bulbs.  The  reason  why  they  have  failed  to 
flower  is  that  they  were  not  well  ripened  the 
previous  season. 

Wallflowers  :  H.  W.  B.  Sow  the  seed  in. (the 
first  week  of  June,  in  an  open  position,  and 
transplant  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  for  transference.  Make  the  rows 
one  foot  apart,  and  set  the  plants  9  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Do  not  pinch  the  tops  of 
seedling  Wallflowers. 


Communications  Received—  F.  D.  A.— F.  G.— W. 
T.— J.  R.  J.— W.  F.  R.— E.  W.— Constant  Reader.— 
S.  W— Sir  A.  B.  H.— F.  A.  E.— W.  E.  and  T.  C— 
W.  S.— E.  F.  H.— H.  A.  C— E.  H.,  W.  F.  R— Sir 
H.  V.— Sir  D.  M.— Sir  E.  G.  L.— H.  J.  W.— W.  E.  B.— 
H.  F.  McM.,  Cevlon— Miss  B. 
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PENTSTEMONS:    THEIR    VALUE    IN 
THE   GARDEN. 

OF  late  years  there  has  been  a  very  decided 
tendency,  in  ornamental  gardening,  to 
break  away  from  the  conventional  lines. 
Fashions  in  flowers  change,  as  in  other  things. 
There  are  many  people  who  tire  of  continually 
seeing  the  same  kinds  of  flowering  subjects  in 
beds  and  borders  year  after  year.  This  feeling 
is  very  natural,  for  however  beautiful  the  plants 
may  be  the  too  frequent  use  of  a  few  kinds 
begets  monotony,  and  it  is  then  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  different  type  of  plant  and  fresh 
style  of  bedding  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  this 
connection  I  strongly  advocate  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  Pentstemons  in  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  garden,  as,  by  reason  of  their 
brilliance  and  beauty  of  colouring,  combined 
with  extreme  grace  of  habit  and  growth,  they 
are  well  worthy  to  enter  into  any  scheme  of 
planting,  and  to  occupy  the  best  position  which 
can  be  accorded  to  -them.  Detals  of  culti- 
vation I  have  endeavoured  to  set  down  in  a  man- 
ner which  may  enable  those  unacquainted  with 
the  plants  to  succeed  with  them,  the  growing  of 
Pentstemons  being  simpler  than  that  of  most 
subjects  used  for  summer  bedding.  My  attempt 
at  describing  the  beauties  of  the  plants  I  feel 
to  be  quite  inadequate,  as  those  who  appreciate 
them  and  grow  them  well  will  agree. 


Description    of    the    Plants    and    Their 

Origin. 
There    are   now    a    very   large   number   of    the 
hybrid  varieties  of  Pentstemon,  embracing  Shades 
of  colour  from  white  to  deep  crimson,  scarlet,  and 
purple,  with  many  beautiful  intermediate  shades. 
A  list  of  these  varieties,  together  with  a  few  of 
the  species,  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  article,  it 
being  necessary  here  briefly  to  describe  the  habit 
and  general  appearance  of  the  plants.     The  growth 
of  the  improved  forms  is  very  neat.     They  make 
slender  but  stiff,  upright  stems,  the  flowers  being 
produced   in  the  form   of  a  panicle.     The  leaves 
are    narrow,    long  and    entire,    very    glossy   and 
handsome,  the   stems   well   furnished    with  them 
to  the  ground.     The  normal  height  of  the  flower- 
stems  is  from  18  inches  to  3  feet,  vigorous  and 
well-grown  plants  sometimes  exceeding  th3  latter 
figure.      The  flowers  are  very  handsome,  some- 
what   resembling    Gloxinias,    and    are    in    many 
cases    prettily    marked    or    blotched.       Brilliant 
as     is     the     colouring     of     the     flowers,     there 
can   never    be   said    to   be  anything   approaching 
gaudiness  about  them,  the  brightest  and  strongest 
colours  being   in  every  case  toned  down  by  the 
white  or   paler  colour   in  the   "  throat  "   of  the 
tube-like    corolla.     Again,    the    graceful   hanging 
of  the  (lowers  on    their   boldly    upstanding  stems 
prevents     any    appearance    of    stiffness,     but    it 
imparts     extreme     freedom     and     grace    to    the 
plants,     and      renders     them      of     great     value 
for  associating  with  plants  of  a  formal  and  com- 
pact  habit    of    growth.        The    garden    forms    of 
Pentstemon  have  been  derived  by  means  of  seed- 
lings from  several  of  the   species,   notably  Pent- 
stemon  Hartwegii,   P.   Cobaea,  and   P.   gentian- 
oides,  while  several  others  may  have  entered  into 
the  process.     There  are  several  species  which,  in 
their    natural    and    unimproved    form,    are    very 
pretty  and  interesting  plants,  though  not  much 
grown.     The   species    are    in   nearly    every    case 
perfectly    hardy,    their    native   homes   being    in 
North  America  and    Mexico.     They  do  not,   of 
course,  possess  the  showy  characteristics  of  the 
hybrids.     It  is  to  the  hardiness   of  the  species 
that  we   owe  the  vigour  of  constitution   of  the 
garden  forms,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
improved    varieties,    they    do    not    retain    their 
hardiness    in    the    same    degree    as    the    parent 
species. 

How  and  Where  to  Use  Them. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  consider  Pentstemons 
quite  worthy  of  occupying  a  position  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  flower  garden,  instead  of  being  used 
merely  to  fill  odd  nooks  and  corners,  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  who  do  not  realisethe  possibilities  of 
the  plants.  When  used  in  the  latter  fashion  they 
are  often  planted  in  positions  where  their  charms 
are  not  apparent,  and  they  frequently  become 
overgrown  with  more  vigorous  subjects.  Their 
flowering  period  extends  from  about  the  end  of 
June,  throughout  the  entire  summer  and  autumn, 
up  to  the  advent  of  frost ;  in  fact,  the  first 
frosts — which  are  sufficient  to  make  the  more 
tender  of  bedding  plants  present  a  bedraggled 
and  forlorn  appearance — seldom  do  them  anv 
harm,  and  I  have  seen  tlieon  in  mild  seasons  still 
gaily  in  bloom  within  a  few  weeks  of  Christmas. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  they  may  safely  enter 
into  ajiy  scheme  of  bedding,  even  if  they  do  not 
flower  quite  so  early  as  some  subjects.  It  may 
also  be  stated  here  that  they  withstand  heavy 
rains  and  wot  seasons  far  better  than  the 
majority  of  flowers.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  delight  in  plenty  of  moisture  while 
growing  and  flowering  freely,  and  also  that  the 
tubular  form  of  the  flowers  and  their  downward 
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direction    are   a    protection   against   heavy    rain. 
Whether  they  are  used  in  mixed  varieties  or  in 
groups  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  and   also 
depends  upon  the  style  of  bedding  and  the  other 
kinds   of    plants    used.       Generally   speaking,    I 
favour  the  planting  of  a  bold  mass  of  a  single 
variety     in     a     group ;     especially     effective     is 
this     style     of     planting     where 
entirely     devoted    to     them.      In 
very   fine    effect   may    be   secured 
ing    the     colours    of    the    groups, 
with   white   and    blush  shades,   and    proceeding 
with  stronger  pinks  and  reds  towards  the  intense 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  purple  tones,  again  working 
out   to  the  paler   colours.     A   border   planted    in 
such  a  way,  and  given  proper  attention   (which 
is  simple  enough)  will  make  as  fine  a   show  and 
attract  as  much  admiration  as  any  feature  of  the 
garden.     An  edging  of  dwarfer  plants  of  another 
kind  could,  of  course,  be  used,  or,  to  make  the 
border  one  entirely  of  Pentstemons,   the  variety 
Newbury  Gem  may   very  well   be  employed   as 
an  edging.     This   variety   is    excellent   for   tha 
purpose,  being  of  bushy  habit,  not  much  over  a 
foot  in  height,  and  bearing  rather  small,  bright 
red   flowers  in  great   profusion.      If  the  plants 
are  to  be  used  in  borders  containing  other  plants, 
they    should    be    planted    where   there    is   amipie 
space  to  form  large,  bold  groups,   which  is  far 
more  effective  than   a   few   plants    dotted:  about. 
They  are  also  of  great  value  for  planting  as   a 
groundwork,    in    large    beds    containing     taller 
plants,  as,  for  instance,  tall  standard  Roses,  pro- 
vided   that    they    are    not    crowded    into    places 
where    they   will   have  insufficient   room   to    de- 
velqp  their  panicles   of   bloom.     If   planted   with 
Roses,    they    give    a    fine    display,    and    render 
the    beds   attractive    long  after    the   Roses   are 
past  their   best.      In  bed6,   also,   where    tender 
plants  trained   as     standards    or  pillars  in   the 
style  now  popular  are  to  be  planted  out  for  the 
summer,  Pentstemons  form  an  excellent  ground- 
work, and  may  be  used  in  this  way,    selecting 
the  colours   which  will   associate   best  with  the 
other  occupants  of  the  various  beds. 
Methods  of  Propagation. 
Pentstemons  are  perennials,  and   if  given  pro- 
tection from  excessive  wet  and  hard  frost  will  live 
for  years.     As,  however,  this  would  entail  some 
trouble,    and   cuttings   root  readily,    the   plants 
which   have  done  a  season's  service  are  seldom 
kept.    It  is  always  the  best  plan  to  propagate  the 
numbers  required  annually,  and  so  obtain  vigor- 
ous young   plants.      By  means  of  cuttings,   also, 
any  particular  variety  may  be  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  sorts  are  kept  true.    The  best  time  to  in- 
sert cuttings  is  during  September,  the  earlier  part 
of  the  month   for  preference.     The    ideal  time, 
however,  will  vary  a  little,  according  to  locality, 
and  to  the  state  of  the  weather.     In  very  cold 
gardens  they  might  with  advantage  be  put  in  at 
the  end  of   August,    but  in   warm    places   they 
should  be  left  until  the  latter  part  of  September, 
or  even   later.     The  time  of  propagating  is  also 
affected  by  the  supply  of  cuttings,  as  it  is  often 
found,  when  the  operation  is  contemplated,   that 
there  are  few  shoots  suitable  for  forming  cuttings, 
in  which  case  it  is  better  to  wait  a  while  than  to 
take   the    wrong    sort    of    shoot.       The   cuttings 
should    be   rooted    by    the    time    the    days     are 
short   and  cold,  so  that  they  may  keep  healthy 
throughout    the    winter.       Experience   will    soon 
show   the    best   time   in  each  locality,   according 
to  season.     I  have,    in   a  warm  district,  and   for 
one  reason  or  another,  been  as  late  as  the  end  of 
October  before  putting  in  cuttings,  and  obtained 
an  excellent  "  strike." 
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The  Kind  of  Cutting  to  Secure. 
It  ds  well  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  sort 
of  shoot  to  take  for  cuttings,  for  although  any 
growing  part  of  the  plant  will  strike — the 
growing  tips  not  yet  showing  in  flower 
being  often  used  to  make  up  the  required 
number — to  obtain  an  even  batch  of  plants, 
the  growths  should  be  selected  of  fairly  uniform 
size  and  strength.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
season  there  will  usually  be  found  a  good  supply 
of  strong  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem  or 
stems  bearing  flowers.  These  growths  would,  of 
course,  also  produce  flowers  in  time,  if  kept 
growing  in  proper  conditions ;  some  of  the 
more  advanced  will,  in  fact,  be  showing  flower. 
These  should  not  be  taken.  The  ideal  cuttings 
are  made  from  those  of  the  side  shoots  which 
have  not  advanced  too  far  in  growth,  of 
medium  thickness,  and  not  longer  than  5  or  6 
inches.  These  should  be  taken  off  for  preparing 
later,  taking  care  to  keep  them  fresh  meanwhile. 
The  smallest  of  the  shoots  should  not  be 
taken  unless  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cuttings,  "S 
I  always  find  that  fairly  strong  growths  of  about 
the  length,  named  make  more  vigorous  plants 
than  very  small  ones. 

"  Making  "  or  Preparing  the  Cuttings. 
During  this  process  keep  the  shoots  quite  fresh 
by  damping  them,  especially  if  a  considerable 
number  has  been  taken  off,  also  by  keeping 
them  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  See 
that  the  knife  is  very  sharp,  in  order  to  make 
a  clean  cut,  without  bruising  the  tissue.  The 
length  of  the  cuttings  should  be  about  3  inches, 
the  cut  being  made  below  and  near  a  joint  and 
straight  across,  the  pair  of  leaves  being  removed 
from  this  joint,  and  also  from  the  next  joint 
above  it,  care  being  taken  to  cut  them  off  clean 
and  close  to  the  stem,  without  injuring  the  outer 
tissue  of  the  latter.  Some  growers  in  making 
the  cuttings  also  remove  part  of  the  longer 
leaves  which  remain,  but  this  is  not  of  much 
importance,  and  if  done  at  all  the  leaves  should 
only  be  shortened  slightly.  ,S.  Ashmore. 
(To   be  continued.) 
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BRASSO-LAELiIO-CATTLEYA  FIGARO. 

A  three-flowered  inflorescence  (a  bouquet  in 
itself)  of  this  beautiful  hybrid,  raised  between 
Brasso-Laelia  Jessopii  (B.  Digbyana  x  L.  xan- 
thina)  x  B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  (B.  Digbyana 
x  C.  Dowiana  aurea)  is  sent  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to  Lieut. ^Col.  Sir  Geo. 
U  Holford,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tet- 
bury,  where  the  plant  first  flowered  in  1913. 

Yellow  Orchids  are  much  sought  after,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
attractive  than  this  plant.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  bright  canary-yellow,  and  the  ex- 
panded, fringed  labellum  has  an  almost  invisible 
light  rose  veining  in  front.  Moreover,  the 
flowers  are  delicately  fragrant.  The  sepals, 
which  are  7  inches  across,  give  strong  indication 
of  Laelia  xanthina  in  their  firm  substance  and 
clear  yellow  tint,  the  petals  resembling  those  of 
Cattleya  Dowiana  and  the  lip  retaining  the 
form  of  B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann.  The  varying 
tints  of  the  yellow  colour,  with  slight  traces  of 
other  shades  in  the  delicate  veining,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  segments,  all  increase 
its  attractiveness.  It  is  a  very  good  example  of 
progressive  crossing  with  a  definite  object  in 
view.  The  object  in  this  case  was  to  procure 
a  yellow  flower  with  the  good  shape  of  C. 
Dowiana  but  to  suppress  the  deep  crimson-purple 
of  its  labellum. 

SOPHRO-LAELIO-CATTLEYA  XANTHINA. 
This  pretty  yellow  hybrid,  between  Laelio-Cat- 
tleyaOphir  (C.  Dowiana  x  L.  xanthina)  and 
Sophro-Laelia  Psyche  (S.  grandiflora  X  L.  cinna- 
barina),  shown  by  Messrs.  jMory  and  Black  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural    Society  on 


May  2,  provides  a  similar  instance  of  certain 
yellow-flowered  species  having  the  power  to  sup- 
press the  purple  and  red  of  other  species  when 
crossed  with  them.  In  this  case  the  yellow 
of  Laelia  xanthina  and  the  yeliow  sepals,  petals 
and  disc  of  the  lip  rule  the  colour  of  the  whole 
flower  of  the  hybrid,  the  purplish  crimson  of 
the  lip  of  C.  Dowiana  and  the  scarlet  tint  of 
S.  grandiflora  and  red  of  L.  cinnabarina  being 
entirely  obliterated,  only  some  almost  invisible 
lines  at  the  base  of  the  lip  of  S.-L.jC.  xanthina 
showing. 

Points  of  interest  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  all  the  plants  from  this  cross  follow 
the  same  rule  of  colour,  and,  if  not,  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  variation.  It  has  been  shown 
in  some  cases   that  where   yellow   is  present  in 


PRIMULA   BLATTARIFORMIS. 


[Photograph   by  George  Forrest. 
Fid.    106. — PRIMULA  BLATTARIFORMIS  IN  THE  LANG- 
KONG    GORGE,    NORTH-WEST    YUNNAN,    CHINA. 

one  cross,  reverse  crosses  give  rose  and  purple 
flowers.  The  seed-bearer  should,  therefore,  be 
recorded  when  possible,  so  as  to  help  in  arriving 
at  some  rule  for  colour  production  in  hybrids. 

MEGACLINIUM. 
Megaclinium  is  a  singular  genus  from  Tropical 
Africa,  closely  allied  to  Bulbophyllum.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  genus  is  the  singular  flat 
rachis  of  ths  inflorescence,  which  bears  a  single 
row  of  insect-like,  brownish  flowers  on  each  sid?. 
M.  Bufo,  the  type  species,  is  probably  not  now 
in  gardens.  M.  falcatum  is  the  commonest 
species  in  cultivation,  and  M.  purpureo-rachis. 
M.  triste,  and  several  other  speci?s  are  some- 
times seen.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  a 
warm  house  in  baskets  or  pans. 


This  interesting  and  beautiful  Primula  was 
first  found  by  the  Abbe  Delavay,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  on  the  Lang-kong  mountains,  N.W. 
Yunnan,  China,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000ft. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  rediscovered  and 
collected  in  other  and  more  northern  parts  of  the 
province,  and  at  higher  altitudes,  from  8-10,000 
feet.  However,  the  species  is  most  local  in  its 
distribution,  and  nowhere  abundant.  Of  the  * 
many  charming  "Primroses"  which  adorn  the 
meadows,  thickets,  and  forests  of  those  regions 
it  is  one  of  those  least  often  seen.  Possibly  the 
habit  of  the  plant  may  account  for  that,  as  it  is 
a  lover  of  dry  shade,  nestling  in  the  most 
secluded  situations  of  arid  rock  gutters  on  the 
mountain  sides,  closed  in  more  or  less  by 
sheltering  scrub,  or  under  the  shade  of  heavy 
boulders  on  the  banks  of  mountain  torrents.  The 
plant  illustrated  in  fig.  106  is  growing  in  such  a 
site  on  the  mountains  of  the  Lang-kong  Gorge, 
the  original  habitat  of  the  species.  The  foliage 
forme  a  fairly  close  rosette,  and,  in  keeping  with 
all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  is  densely  hirsute. 
The  scapes  are  stout,  and  erect  without  stiffness ; 
several  may  be  produced  by  one  plant ;  they  are 
from  10-16  inches  in  height,  bearing  from  10-18 
blooms.  Those  are  of  good  size,  Jin.  to  lin.  in 
diameter,  and  are  fragrant,  ranging  in  colour 
from  a  deep  velvety  rose-red  to  clear  lilac-rose, 
with  a  yellow  eye. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  species  lies  in  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  the  scape. 
Instead  of  being  capitate  or  whorled,  as  is  usual 
in  the  sinensis  group  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
inflorescence  is  spicate  or  racemed,  the  blooms 
being  produced  only  on  one  side,  as  seen  in  the 
figure.  This  peculiarity  is  known  in  only  one 
other  species,  Primula  bathangensis,  a  member 
of  the  same  group.  In  this  the  flowers  are  larger 
and  of  a  very  rich  deep  orange  hue.  It  is  a  taller 
and  stouter  plant,  with  bolder  foliage,  and  more 
numerous  blooms,  affecting  much  the  same  habi- 
tat and  altitude. 

Both  species  are  of  great  horticultural  value. 
From  its  rich  colouring  P.  bathangensis  is  the 
more  decorative,  though  probably  the  less  hardy. 
Seeds  of  both  were  secured  in  1913-14,  and  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  plants.     George  Forrest. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


CELERY. 

Unfortunately  many  varieties  of  Celery  are 
practically  worthless,  and  it  is  important  to  ob- 
tain seed  of  best  stocks  from  a  reliable  seeds- 
man. The  seed  for  the  main  crops  should 
not  be  sown  too  early,  and  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  guarding  against 
the  plants  becoming  dry  at  the  roots.  In 
my  opinion,  unnecessary  expense  ds  incurred 
in  digging  deep  trenches  for  Celery  which 
it  is  intended  to  use  up  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  November.  These  plants  should  be  grown 
on  flat  beds,  with  some  six  to  eight  rows  in  each, 
and  fed  copiously  with  liquid  manure,  and  given 
plenty  of  clear  water.  It  ;s  a  good  plan  to 
place  3-inch  battings  around  the  edge  of  the  bed 
to  prevent  waste  of  water.  Grown  in  this  way, 
the  Celery  can  be  successfully  blanched  by  means 
of  strips  of  rough  brown  paper,  which  need  not 
be  new. 

For  Jate  supplies  it  is  better  to  grow  the  plants 
in  trenches,  planting  two  or  three  rows  in  each 
trench,  as  a  bank  of  soil  about  the  stems  is 
necessary  to  prevent  frost  damaging  the  plants. 
The  longer  the  blanching  is  delayed  for  the  latest 
supplies  the  better.  White  and  pink  varieties  are 
best  for  early  use.  and  a  good  red  sort  for  late 
supplies,  as  red  Celery  is  the  hardiest.  Edwin 
Beckett. 
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MEGACARPAEA   POLYANDRA. 


The  photograph  reproduced  in  fig.  107  was 
taken  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Wollaston, 
Flaxley  Cottage,  Flax  Bourton,  Somerset.  The 
inflorescence,  which  is  two  feet  high,  bears 
numerous  greenish-white  or  cream-coloured 
flowers,  the  unexpanded  buds  being  tinged  with 
purple.  The  stem  of  the  inflorescence  is  yellow- 
ish-green and  strongly  ribbed,  and  the  stout 
lateral  branches  spring  from  the  axils  of  leafy 
bracts.  The  flowers  have  several  petals  and  a 
varying  number  of  stamens,  and  are  very  unlike 
those  of  a  typical  Crucifer.  An  analysis 
of  the  flower,  and  a  drawing  of  the  large 
winged  seed  vessels,  is  shown  in  fig.  108.  In 
fig.  107  three  of  the  large  Acanthus-like  leaves 
are  seen  arising  from  the  root  stock  on  the  left 
of  the  photograph.  The  leaves  are  of  -a  bronze- 
green  colour,  herbaceous  in  texture,  and  do 
not  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  very  long 
period. 

The  plant  figured,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalaya,  was  given  to  Mr.  Wollaston  by  the 
late  'Canon  Ellacombe  in  1908.  It  never  flowered 
at  Bitton,  and  this  inflorescence  is  the  first  that 
has  been  produced  by  the  plant. 


THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


April  began  well,  witli  warm  and  sunny 
weather,  but  soon  became  cold,  while  a  rainy 
period  prevailed  from  the  11th  to  the  22nd  in- 
clusive. There  was  hardly  any  growing  weather, 
as  the  wind  was  cold  from  every  quarter  but 
the  south,  whence  it  blew  in  half  the  last  week 
of  the  month,  giving  us  a  short  spell  of  quite 
warm  weather.  As  usual,  however,  a  north- 
easter came  to  greet  the  opening  Apple  blossom, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  such  crops  as  early 
Peas  had  a  weak  and  starved  appearance,  while 
seeds  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  Onions,  Leeks,  Par- 
snips, and  Beet  were  very  slow  in  coming  up  and 
in  making  headway  after  appearing.  Rain  fell 
at  my  place  on  twelve  days,  making  a  total  of 
1.48  inch. 

Finishing  Winter  Spraying. 

This  work,  which  had  been  in  progress  for 
four  \Veeks,  when  the  weather  allowed,  was 
stopped  after  April  20,  as  warm  lime-wash  had 
begun  to  scorch  the  young  leaves,  then  showing 
on  most  Apples.  Cold  wash,  with  which  the 
work  was  finished,  did  not  scorch  ;  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  not  harmful  to  coat  the  foliage 
over  with  lime,  besides  which  I  was  sick  of  the 
tedious  operation.  Where  any  considerable  acre- 
age of  orchards  has  to  be  sprayed  with  lime- 
wash,  steam,  or  oil  engine  power  is  the  only 
tolerable  one,  for  either  with  hand  power  or 
pneumatic  action,  it  takes  longer  to  fill  a  spray- 
ing machine  than  to  empty  it,  freely  as  lime- 
wash  is  applied.  This  is  the  case  even  with  the 
battery  system,  which  I  used,  as  two  men  pump- 
ing could  not  keep  two  spraying  with- 
out any  waiting.  In  the  case  of  lime-sulphur, 
which  does  not  need  to  be  applied  as  profusely 
as  lime-wash,  the  pneumatic  machines,  with 
or  without  the  battery  arrangement,  are  much 
more  satisfactory,  while  they  are  even  more 
so  still  for  the  fine  spraying  done  in  the  summer. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  my  experience  has 
so  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  spraying 
against  the  aphis  or  the  Apple  sucker  is  waste 
of  time  and  money  that  I  shall  do  no  summer 
spraying  except  on  varieties  of  Apples  subject 
to  scab,  or  against  a  bad  infestation  of  cater- 
pillars, which  seldom  gets  beyond  the  capability 
of  my  extremely  numerous  feathered  friends— 
particularly  chaffinches,  linnets,  tits,  and  spar- 
rows— to  deal  with.  The  codlin  moth,  it  may 
be  explained,  does  not  infest  my  orchards. 
Further  Lime-wash  Experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  trials  of  numerous  materials 
with  lime,  as  possible  helps  to  enable  that  mate- 


rial to  stick  well  on  the  trees,  previously  de- 
scribed in  these  columns,  silica  and  paraffin 
were  tried.  The  quantity  of  silica  was  7  lb.,  with 
90  lb.  of  lime  to  40  gallons  of  water.  The  silica 
failed  to  increase  the  sticking  power  of  the  lime. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  render  the  deposit  more 
powdery.  The  quantity  of  paraffin  was  one 
gallon  to  40  gallons  of  lime-wash,  the  quantity  of 
lime  being  reduced  to  75  lb.,  as  thi6  appeared 
to  'be  ample.  Several  tests  were  made  with 
this  mixture,  some  of  which  were  in  favour  of 
the  addition  of  the  paraffin,  while  in  others  lime 
alone  appeared  to  have  stuck  on  the  trees  equally 
well.  On  the  whole,  paraffin  stands  out  as  the 
only  material  tried  which  seems  to  have  in- 
creased the  sticking  power  of  the  lime.  Probably 
two  gallons,  or  even  more,  in  the  forty  would 
have  been  better  than  one  ;  but  this  addition 
would  have  increased  the  cost  of  the  wash  con- 
siderably, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  result 
would  have  justified  the  outlay.  Another  trial 
in  several  places  was  with  cold  lime-wash  against 
worm.      There   was   no  decided   difference   in   the 
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results ;  but,  if  any,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  cold 
wash,  which  surprised  me.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  cold  wash  is  as 
effective  as  the  more  caustic  warm  wash  in  de- 
stroying moss  or  lichen  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees. 

The  Setting  of  Plums. 
So  far  as  can  be  decided  at  present,  Plum 
blossom  seems  to  be  setting  well.  It  is  much 
too  soon,  however,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
will  be  a  good  setting.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  danger  of  fro6t  sufficiently 
severe  to  do  great  damage ;  while,  apart  from 
this  risk,  there  is  often  a  very  extensive  drop- 
ping of  fruitlets  long  after  the  fall  of  the  blos- 
som, from  lack  of  pollination  or  other  causes. 
When  the  earliest  blossom  was  full,  insects  were 
not  numerous  among  the  trees,  the  weather  being 
wet  or  very  cold.  Later,  bumble  bees  were  very 
numerous  and  active  on  sunny  days,  with 
limited  numbers  of  other  wild  bees  and  some 
queen  wasps.  The  dates  of  full  blossoming  were 
April  5   for  Black  Diamond,   6  for  Monarch,  15 


for  Early  Ravers,  Old  Greengage  and  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  20  for  President,  21  for  Czar,  22 
for  Victoria,  25  for  Pond's  Seedling,  and  30 
for  Gisborne.  The  blossom  was  profuse  on  Early 
Rivers  and  Monarch,  enormously  so  on  Czar, 
and  abundant  enough  on  the  other  varieties 
named,  Belle  de  Louvain,  four  years  from  the 
planting,  being  the  only  variety  to  foil,  and  that 
completely. 

Not  a  Great  Apple  Yeab. 
So  far  as  I  have  seen  and  heard,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  great  Apple  crop,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  can  be  an  average  one.  Several 
varieties  which  bore  thick  crops  of  fruit 
more  or  less  spoilt  by  the  aphis  last  season  are 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  blossom,  and  many 
others  have  flowered  only  partially.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  is  a  striking  example  of  failure, 
mature  trees  as  well  as  young  ones  being  prac- 
tically without  blossom.  In  other  cases,  while 
mature  trees  are  blooming  fully  or  fairly,  those 
of  the  same  varieties  planted  six  to  nine  years 
ago  are  nearly  bare.  As  a  rule,  early  varieties 
are  the  most  promising  in  my  orchards.  Beauty 
of  Bath  is  in  full  and  profuse  bloom  at  the  time 
of  writing,  and  Early  Julyan,  Domino  and 
those  Golden  Spire  trees  which  did  not  bear 
last  year  are  making  a  very  good  show.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  however, 
are  early  varieties,  blossoming  only  partially, 
young  trees  making  no  display  worth  notice,  and 
Lady  Sudeley  has  scarce  a  flower.  Among  mid- 
season  varieties  Warner's  King  is  the  most  strik- 
ing example  of  free  blossoming,  trees  of  all  ages, 
from  nine  to  fifteen  years  from  the  planting, 
being  full  of  bloom.  Where  Lord  Grosvenors 
failed  last  year,  they  are  very  well  covered, 
while  those  which  bore  then  are  taking  a  rest. 
Among  Allington  Pippins,  only  mature  trees 
which  failea  last  season  are  now  promising  well, 
those  planted  nine  years  or  less  being  almost 
entirely  blossomless.  Cox's  Orange  Pippins, 
planted  nine  to  fifteen  years  ago,  make  a  fairly 
good  display  on  the  whole,  while  younger  trees 
have  practically  no  bloom.  Charles  Ross  had  a 
great  crop  last  year,  but  will  be  a  partial  failure 
this  season.  Bismarck,  one  of  the  most  invete- 
rate of  alternate  year  croppers,  is  splendid  where 
it  failed  in  1915,  and  blossomless  where 
it  fruited  then.  Mature  Worcester  Pear- 
mains  make  a  fair,  but  partial,  show,  while 
young  trees  have  no  blossom  worth  notice. 
Blenheim  Pippin  is  blooming  partially.  James 
Grieves  are  the  only  young  trees  which  promise 
well  for  their  age.  Lord  Derby  is  well  up  to 
the  mark,  and  all  but  the  youngest  of  Bramley's 
Seedlings  are  promising.  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
which  bore  fully  last  season,  has  no  blossom  at 
all.  Royal  Jubilees  will  blossom  well  partially. 
The  common  failure  of  young  trees  to  blossom 
may  be  attributed  ■  mainly  to  the  great  severity 
of  the  aphis  attack  last  season,  from  which  they 
suffered  much  more  than  mature  trees. 

Dates  of  Apple  Blossoming. 
Taking  a  mature  orchard  as  the  example,  the 
dates  of  full  blossoming,  so  far  as  can  be  stated 
at  the  time  of  writing,  are  as  follows: — April 30, 
Bismarck  and  Golden  Spire;  May  1,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Warner's  King,  and  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg; May  2,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Early  Julyan  and 
Bramley's  Seedling ;  May  4,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Charles  Ross  and  James  Grieve  ;  May  5, 
Allington  Pippin   and   Domino. 

Aphis  Attack  on  Plums. 
A  general  attack  of  the  leaf-curling  Plum 
aphis  began  with  May,  although  not  a  single 
egg  had  been  found  on  the  trees  in  several 
searches  made  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
It  will  be  left  to  take  its  course,  spraying  to 
kill  insects  in  curled  leaves  being  almost  entirely 
useless. 

No  Apple  Aphis  Attack   at  Present. 
Up   to   the    time   of   writing   less    than   half   a 
dozen     aphides     have   been    found    on    Apples, 
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although  numerous  examinations  of  several  varie- 
ties have  been  made.  The  immunity,  so  far,  has 
no  connection  with  lime  spraying,  as  trees  J  eft 
unsprayed  are  as  free  from  the  pest  as  the  others. 
There  is  the  usual  infestation  of  Apple  suckers, 
which  will  be  left  to  do  their  worst,  great  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  in  previous  seasons 
having  failed  to  check  them  materially.  My 
experience,  including  numerous  experiments 
with  labelled  trusses  of  fruitlets,  has  convinced 
me  that  the  injury  attributed  to  the  sucker  has 
been  much  exaggerated.     Southern  Grower. 


is  also  important  that  they  do  not  become  pot- 
bound  before  growth  is  complete.  The  final  pot- 
ting should  be  in  8  or  10-inch  pots,  and  the 
plants  should  be  outside  on  a  cool  ash  bottom. 
They  must  be  housed  in  the  autumn  in  a  cold 
frame  or  greenhouse,  merely  excluding  frost,  and 
giving  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
When  they  begin  to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes 
a  little  weak  manure  water  may  be  given  twice  a 
week.  Insect  pests  do  not  trouble  them  a  great 
deal,  owing  to  the  foliage  being  of  a  coarse 
nature,    although   mildew    sometimes   makes    an 
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GELSIA  CRETICA. 


Pot  plants  of  this  hardy  biennial  with  their 
long  spikes  of  yellow  blossom  are  very  effective 
if  arranged  with  Ferns,  Palms,  Richardias, 
Schizanthus,  and  similar  plants.  Seedlings  should 
be  raised  at  the  present  time  in  mild  heat.  If  grown 
afterwards  in  cool  conditions,  they  will  make 
excellent  specimens  for  flowering  next  spring.  A 
compost  consisting  of  three  parte  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  with  a  little  rotten  manure  added, 
suits  them  well.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  mixture  open,  as  the  plants  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  during  the  summer  months ;  it 


appearance.  Should  this  be  so,  an  early  spray- 
ing with  a  good  specific  should  be  given.  We 
have  here  at  present  about  two  dozen  speci- 
mens, full  of  flower,  from  6  to  8  feet  high. 
They  make  a  very  charming  effect.  Jas.  Kersi, 
The  Coppice  Gardens,  Sanderstead. 


Trial  of  Myosotis.— The  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  carry  out  a  trial  of  Myosotis  in 
the  Wi6ley  Gardens.  Ripley,  Surrey,  next  spring. 
Seed  to  be  tried  should  reach  the  Director  of 
the  Gardens,  from  whom  the  necessary  entry 
forms  may  be  obtained,  not  later  than  Monday, 
June  5,    1916. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscoe,    Gardener  to    W.  R.    LYSAGHT,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Cattle ya.  —  Many  of  the  plants  belonging  to 
the  autumn  and  winter  section  of  Cattleya  are 
rooting  freely,  and  should  be  repotted  if  neces- 
sary before  the  roots  are  far  advanced. 
Osmunda  or  A  1  fibre  forms  a  suitable  rooting 
medium,  to  which  may  be  added  a  sprinkling 
of  crushed  crocks.  Over-potting  must  be 
guarded  against,  and  each  pot  should  be  filled 
to  one-third  of  its  depth  with  drainage  mate- 
rial. The  fibre  should  be  made  firm  about 
the  roots,  and  not  raised  above  the  rim 
of  the  receptacle.  For  a  week  or  two  little 
direct  watering  will  be  needed,  but  the  sur- 
roundings must  be  kept  moist  by  occasionally 
syringing  between  the  pots.  Light  spraying 
overhead  will  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from 
shrivelling  and  will  encourage  root  action.  Until 
the  roots  are  re-established  a  little  extra  shade 
will  be  necessary.  Certain  of  the  summer- 
flowering  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  their 
allies,  are  pushing  up  their  flower-scapes,  and 
each  spike  should  be  neatly  tied  to  a  thin  stake. 
Plants  that  produce  a  thick,  fleshy  sheath  should 
be  watched,  an  accumulation  of  moisture  some- 
times causing  the  buds  to  decay.  Directly  the 
top  of  the  sheath  is  detected  it  may  be  cut  off 
immediately  above  the  buds,  or  it  may  be  split 
open  from  the  base  upwards.  Hybrids  from 
Brassavola  Digbyana  require  more  sunlight  than 
Cattleyas,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them 
for  several  hours  each  day  whenever  the 
weather  is  bright.  Cattleya  aurea,  C.  Dowiana 
and  C.  gigas  should  now  be  suspended  from  the 
rafters,  or  given  some  other  light  position  near 
the  roof-glass.  Water  must  be  afforded 
sparingly  until  roots  are  seen  at  the  base  of 
tha  current  season's  pseudo-bulb.  At  this  stage 
re-potting  may  be  carried  out.  If  grown  in 
dense  shade,  the  Cattleyas  under  notice  fail  to 
bloom  with  any  regularity,  and  the  flowers  are 
poor  in   quality. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss.    Gardener  to  Lady   Wantage,    Lockingo 
House,  Wantage,  Berkshire. 

Primula  sinensis.  —  Another  sowing  of 
Chinese  Primulas  may  be  made  now.  Fill  a 
quantity  of  shallow  pans  with  finely  6ifted  com- 
post composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  cover  them  lightly 
with  very  fine  soil ;  water  the  soil  with  a  fine 
rose  can  and  germinate  the  seeds  in  a  warm 
house ;  keep  the  pans  shaded  until  the  seedlings 
are  through  the   soil. 

Cineraria.— Make  a  sowing  of  this  useful 
plant  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  a  light  com- 
post. The  seeds  will  germinate  freely  in  a  cool 
house ;  during  all  stages  of  growth  the  plants 
must  be  kept  in  cool  conditions.  Varieties  of 
the  stellata  type  are  much  more  effective  for 
ordinary  decorative  purposes  than  those  of  the 
large-flowered  or  florists'  type.  Another  sow- 
ing may  be  made  next  month  to  obtain  plants 
for  late  flowering. 

Aoalypha.— A  batch  of  cuttings  of  this  in- 
teresting plant  may  be  inserted  now.  If  grown 
in  a  warm,  moist  house  they  will  make  useful 
plants  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Pot  them  on 
before  they  become  pot-bound  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  loam,  leaf-mould,  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom-bed,  and  coarse  sand.  Admit  plenty 
of  air  in  the  forenoon,  but  close  the  house  early 
in  the  afternoon  after  syringing.  The  plants 
should  only  be  shaded  for  an  hour  or  two  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  unless  they  have 
been  recently  potted,  when  more  shade  will  be 
necessary. 

Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis). -Plants  of  Hip- 
peastrum  which  have  finished  flowering  should 
be  afforded  such  treatment  as  will  assist  them 
to  mature  their  growth.  Place  them  in 
a  light  position  in  a  warm,  moist  house 
and     syringe     them      vigorously      with      rain- 
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water  twice  daily.  The  roots  need  plenty 
of  water,  and  this  should  be  supplemented 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure  and  soot-water ; 
■when  growth  is  completed  discontinue  feeding 
and  withhold  water  gradually.  The  plants  may 
be  exposed  to  full  sunshine. 

Browallia  speciosa  major.— Seeds  of  this 
useful  annual  sown  now  will  furnish  plants  for 
flowering  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Pot  the  seedlings  in  3-inch  pots  and  later  into 
5-inch  pots  for  flowering.  Grow  the  plants  in 
a  light,  airy  house  and  stop  the  shoots  as  be- 
comes necessary,  to  obtain  a  bushy  habit. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.    G.  Weston,    Gardener  to   Lady  Norihcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Morello  Cherries.— These  trees  are  bloom- 
ing pjrqfusely,  and  if  the  weather  is  favourable 
there  will  be  every  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop. 
After  the  fruit  is  set,  growth  is  very  rapid,  and 
disbudding  and  stopping  the  shoots  must  be 
attended  to  as  required.  If  disbudding  is 
neglected  in  the  spring  the  trees  quickly  become 
a  dense  mass  of  shoots,  which  renders  the  task 
of  keeping  them  clear  of  insect  pests  unneces- 
sarily difficult.  Do  not  disbud  too  severely. 
When  training  the  shoots,  if  it  is  found  that 
too  many  have  been  left,  the  superfluous  ones 
should  be  pinched  back  to  the  third  or  fourth 
leaf.  These  will  eventually  form  fruiting  spurs. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  aphis  the  trees  should 
be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  quassia  and  soft 
soap,  afterwards  washing  the  trees  thoroughly 
with  clear  water. 

Gooseberries.— Gooseberry  bushes  are  look- 
looking  very  promising,  and  since  the  advent  of 
warm  weather  the  berries  are  commencing  to 
swell.  When  well  cultivated,  Gooseberries  are 
a  most  profitable  crop,  being  amongst  the 
first  fruits  of  the  season.  Small  fruit  bushes 
cannot  be  expected  to  carry  heavy  crops  year 
after  year  without  manurial  assistance.  If  the 
bushes  were  not  given  manure  in  the  winter,  a 
dressing  of  fish-manure,  or  other  quickly  acting 
soil  fertiliser,  should  be  given  now.  Wood-ash, 
lime,  and  light  soil  should  be  mixed  with  the 
manure,  which  should  be  applied  during 
showery  weather,  the  whole  being  forked  lightly 
into  the  surface.  Ths  first  thinning  can  be  given 
when  the  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  Peas. 

Out-door  Vines.— These  should  be  dis- 
budded at  an  early  stage,  reducing  the  buds 
to  two  or  three  on  each  spur.  After  a  short 
period  of  growth  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
see  which  shoot  carriee  the  best  bunch,  and  to 
remove  those  not  required  to  furnish  the  wall 
space.  The  chief  pests  affecting  outdoor  vines 
in  this  country  are  mildew  and  red  spider.  The 
former  generally  shows  itself  during  a  pro- 
tracted cold,  wet  period,  and  should  be  com- 
bated with  a  good  mildew  specific  as  soon  as 
detected.  Syringe  the  vines  with  the  solution 
early  in  the  evening,  repeating  the  application 
in  a  day  or  two  if  the  pest  is  not  totally  de- 
stroyed. Red  spider  usually  occurs  during  a 
epell  of  hot,  dry  weather,  but  can  be  kept  in 
check  by  syringing  regularly  with  clear  water. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  afternoon  during 
bright  weather,  taking  care  that  the  foliage  is 
thoroughly  wetted  underneath.  As  the  growths 
elongate  they  should  be  stopped  according  to 
the  wall  space  to  be  furnished.  Avoid  crowd- 
ing, which  is  fatal  to  the  production  of  good 
Grapes ;  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  with  out- 
door Grapes  unless  the  shoots  and  foliage  are 
kept  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  the  sun  and  air 
to  penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the  vine.  As  a 
general  rule,  if  space  allows,  stop  the  growth 
two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch  and  pinch  out 
all  lateral   growth  as  it  appears. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  William  F.    Rowles,  Gardener  to  Major  Hoare, 
Ellisfield  Manor,   Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Flowers  from  S e e d.  —  Several  plants 
which  are  usually  treated  as  biennials  may 
be  sown  now  or  very  shor.tly.  They  include 
Aquilegia,  Foxglove,  Honesty,  Alyssum  saxatile 
and  A.  argenteum.  A  sowing  may  also  be  made 
of  Polyanthus,  Tree  Lupin,  and  Aubrietia.  Tree 
Lupins  raised  from  seed  sown  now  will  flower  next 
year.     These  plants   need  to  be  renewed   every 


few  years.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  save  and 
sow  a  few  seeds  each  year  for  the  pur- 
pose. Aubrietias  from  seed  cannot  be  expected 
to  come  true  to  name,  but  they  come  in 
useful  for  many  purposes.  Should  no  seed  have 
been  saved  last  year,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  plants  now  flowering  furnish  a  supply.  The 
new  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  box  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  pricked  off 
in  a  bed  of  fine,  sandy  soil;  they  will  make  good 
flowering  plants  for  next  season. 

Tubs  and  Vases.-Aii  attractive  tub  of 
plants  is  formed  by  planting  three  or  four  tall 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  in  the  centre  and  filling 
the  outside  with  smaller  plants  from  pots  for 
trailing  over  the  sides.  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias 
and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  may  be  used  in  a 
similar  manner.  For  permanent  stone  vases  on 
balustrading  it  is  usual  to  have  other  pots 
that  fit  them  furnished  in  advance  of  the  usual 
planting  season.  Marguerites  and  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums are  particularly  well  adapted  for  these 
vases,  and  the  effect  is  better  if  some  trailing 
plant  is  associated  with  them. 

Planting  Dahlias.-H  the  old  tubers  were 
not  started  in  heat  they  may  be  planted  with 
safety  now  in  the  open.  Old'  tubers  will  make 
large'  plants  if  they  have  been  carefully  stored. 
If  necessary  the  roots  may  be  soaked  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  tub  of  water.  In  planting  make 
deep  holes  and  mix  well-rotted  manure  witli  the 
soil  below.  Plant  at  a  distance  of  5  feet  apart. 
Dahlias  should  prove  especially  valuable  this 
year  of  economies,  as  they  fill  large  spaces  and 
give  very  little  trouble.  '  If  desired  the  shoots 
may  be  "spread  out  and  pegged  to  the  ground 
instead  of  staking  them.  Young  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  are  growing  freely,  and  although 
they  need  protection  from  frost  the  lights  of 
the  cold  frame  should  be  removed  on  all  favour- 
able occasions.  Shift  them  into  slightly  larger 
pots  and  have  them  well  rooted  at  planting-time. 

May  Frosts. -Let  bedding  plants  that  will 
be  planted  out  of  doors  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent month  have  as  much  open  treatment  as  pos- 
sible, but  watch  carefully  for  signs  of  frost  at 
night,  so  that  the  plants'  may  be  suitably  pro- 
tected ;  late  in  the  evening  one  may  gain  a  fair 
idea  as  to  whether  frost  ie  likely  to  occur.  A 
small  covering  will  suffice,  as  usually  frost  at 
this  season  only  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
tenderest  plant's,  6uch  as  Heliotrope,  must  still 
have  a  little  protection  at  night  until  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past,  but  others  may  be  fully  ex- 
posed except  on  very  cold   and   frosty  nights. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan,   Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Successional  Pi nes.— Endeavour  to  get 
these  plants  well  forward,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  an  abundance  of  time  for  ripening 
and  resting.  Use  fire  heat  as  little  as  possible, 
and  close  the  pit  early  to  give  the  plants 
the  full  benefit  of  the  atmospheric  moisture 
arising  from  the  freshly  damped  floors  and 
beds.  Admit  a  little  air  when  the  temperature 
reaches  75°,  and  gradually  increase  the  amount 
until  the  maximum  is  afforded  at  85°.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  present  month  admit  a  liberal 
amount  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  and  have  more  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. Water  the  roots  with  warm  liquid  manure 
and  use  guano  for  feeding  more  frequently. 
Light  shading  will  be  necessary  during  the 
brightest  part  of  the  day.  The  earliest  suckers 
should  be  repotted  before  they  become  pot- 
bound. 

Vinery.— Grapes  in  the  early  houses  are  be- 
ginning to  colour,  and  the  bunches  should  be 
examined  for  the  last  time  with  a  view  to  re- 
moving a  few  berries  where  they  are  still  too 
numerous,  and  there  may  be  a  few  stoneless 
ones  that  have  been  overlooked.  The  stronger 
laterals  may  still  be  pinched,  but,  unless  the 
main  leaves  are  likely  to  become  crowded,  mode- 
rate-sized laterals  should  not  be  shortened. 
Feed  the  roots  liberally  with  liquid  manure, 
diluted  to  a  suitable  strength,  at  a  temperature 
of  80° ;  also  damp  the  house  with  liquid  manure, 
taking  care  not  to  use  it  at  full  strength.  If 
the  vines  are  heavily  cropped  and  there  is  a 
doubt  of  the  berries  finishing  properly,  reduce 
the  night  temperature  to  60°,  and  admit  a  little 


air ;  also  let  there  be  free  ventilation  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  The  principal  work 
in  later  houses  includes  thinning  the  bunches, 
tying  the  shoots,  stopping  the  leading 
laterals,  and  removing  a  few  more  berries 
in  the  more  advanced  bunches.  Medium-size 
bunches  should  be  retained  in  preference  to 
large  ones  with  heavy  shoulders  in  the  case  of 
such  varieties  as  Gros  Colmar,  intended  for  late 
keeping ;  the  larger  bunches  will  be  more  trouble 
to  nnish,  and  they  will  not  keep  so  well.  Late 
Grapes  are,  as  a  rule,  under-thinned,  for  the  large 
size  to  which  the  berries  of  Gros  Colmar  attain  is 
not  always  taken  into  account.  When  the  berries 
are  swelling  give  the  roots  copious  supplies  of 
diluted  liquid  manure  and  guano-water,  but 
when  the  Grapes  commence  to  colour  use  clear 
water  only.  Ventilation,  as  in  the  earlier 
houses,  should  be  liberal  up  to  1  o'clock,  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  air  gradually  and  closing 
the  house  in  time  to  secure  a  rise  of  temperature 
to  85°  on  fine  afternoons.  Muscat  varieties  in 
the  general  vinery  require  a  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature from  fire  and  solar  heat  than  other 
varieties,  but  admit  air  freely  in  fine  weather. 
As  these  Grapes  will  hang  on  the  vines  until 
Christmas,  orop  the  plants  with  medium-sized 
bunches  and  let  the  berries  be  well  thinned. 
When  thinning  is  over  and  the  berries  are  swell- 
ing freely,  laterals  w-hich  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  should  be  pinched,  tied  and  regulated,  to 
ensure  an  even  spread  of  foliage.  Promote  atmo- 
spheric moisture  and  use  stimulants  at  the  roots 
liberally,  especially  in  favourable  weather. 
These  Grapes  should  never  be  syringed  after 
they  have  set,  as  the  least  deposit  or  speck  mars 
their  appearance   when  ripe. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Dwarf  Beans.— Make  a  sowing  of  Dwarf 
Beans  in  double  rows  made  9  inches  apart.  Sow 
sufficient  seeds  to  allow  for  losses,  thinning  the 
plants  eventually  to  at  least  9  inches  apart. 
Where  a  constant  supply  of  French  Beans  is  re- 
quired, sowings  may  be  made  fortnightly.  Choose 
varieties  of  the  large,  strong-growing  type  :  the 
golden^podded  varieties  are  eaten  whole,  and  these 
may  be  sown  now. 

Beet. —  Make  a  sowing  of  main  crop  Best  to 
obtain  roots  for  storing  during  the  winter.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  drills  made  15  inches  apart,  placing 
one  or  two  in  groups,  which  should  not  be  closer 
to  each  other  than  1  foot.  The  seedlings  should 
be  thinned  to  one  in  sach  group,  but  do  not 
select  the  strongest  specimens,  as  they  are  more 
likely  to  grow  coarse  and  deformed.  Sutton's 
Black  is  a  suitable  variety. 

Seakale  Beet. —This  vegetable  makes  a 
useful  change  to  the  ordinary  vegetable  crops, 
and  may  be  planted  as  a  substitute  for  both  Sea- 
kale  and  Spinach.  The  midribs  are  cooked  in 
the  same  manner  as  Seakale,  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  as  Spinach.  The  plant  thrives  in 
any  soil,  and  drought  has  littla  effect  on  it. 
Very  large  specimens  may  be  grown  in  rich 
ground.  Sow  the  seeds  in  groups,  15  inches 
apart,  in  drills  made  18  inches  asunder.  Thin 
the  seedlings  to  one  seedling  in  each  group. 

Peas.  — Make  a  succsssional  sowing  of  Peas 
in  deeply  cultivated  land.  Quite  Content,  or  a 
similar  variety,  may  be  sown  simultaneously  with 
Gladstone  or  Rearguard.  The  two  last  varieties 
withstand  drought  and  mildew  well.  In  gardens 
where  mildew  causes  trouble  in  late  summer  one 
of  these  two  late  varieties  only  should  be  sown 
at  intervals  to  provide  a  succession. 

Turnips  and  Kohl  Rabi.  — Make  succes- 
sional sowings  of  these  vegstables,  following  the 
directions  given  on  p.  197.  Frequent  dustings  of 
soot  or  some  distasteful  substance  will  serve  to 
keep  the  turnip  beetle  in  check. 

General  Remarks.  —  Thin  Parsnips,  early 
Carrots,  Best  and  Spinach  before  the  seedlings 
become  weak  and  attenuated.  Keep  the  sofl  in 
which  seedlings  are  growing  constantly  stirred 
with  the  hoe.  Take  measures  for  protecting 
tender  crops  whenever  it  is  necessary.  Potatos 
that  are  not  far  advanced  may  be  protected  from 
frost  by  a  little  soil  drawn  over  the  haulm  with 
a  hoe. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVEETISBMEMTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS.  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London.      Communications   should   be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONB    SHJB    ONLY    OP    THE     PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Corresponuents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  16— 

Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.) 

Average     Mean    Temperature     for     the     ensuing     week 
deduced     from    observations     during    the    last    fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,   51.5°. 
Actual  Tbmperaturi  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  May  11 
(10  a.m.)  ;  Bar.  29.7° ;  temp.  59.0°.  Weather- 
Dull. 


Daffodils 
in  1916. 


The  Birmingham  Show 
brings  another  Daffodil 
season,  which  in  some 
ways  lias  been  an  un- 
usual one,  towards  its  conclusion.  The 
warm  January  brought  out  the  early 
flowers  in  good  time,  and  had  caused 
considerable  development  in  the  mid- 
season  and  later  varieties,  but  the 
opening  of  the  latter  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  cold  spell  that  began 
towards  the  close  of  February  and 
lasted  through  the  greater  part  of  March. 
During  this  cold  period  little  apparent 
progress  was  made,  and  only  the  really 
early  Daffodils,  such  as  Tenby,  Alice 
Knights,  Henry  Irving,  and  Golden 
Spur,  did  much  to  brighten  the 
earden  in  the  intervals  between  the 
blizzards,  but  the  flower-stalks  of  the 
others  had  been  developing,  and  so  soon 
as  the  severity  of  the  weather  became 
mitigated  out  they  all  came  together. 
This,  though  it  may  have  been  convenient 
for  the  exhibitor,  has  made  the  Daffodil 
season  somewhat  shorter  than  usual  in  the 
garden  display.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
season  also  the  hot  sun  of  the  last  week  in 
April  caused  some  even  of  the  later  varie- 
ties to  fade,  or  at  least  to  pass  their  best 
rather  rapidly. 

For  the  purpose  of  gathering  either  for 
exhibition  or  the  house  the  flowers  have 
generally  been  good  and  clean,  a  factor 
which  has  doubtless  contributed  to  the  suc- 
oessofboth  theLondon  and  Midland  shows. 
The  London  show  was  in  some  respects 
better  than  any  that  have  preceded  it. 
Exhibitors  in  the  competitive  classes  were 
relieved  to  find  they  were  allowed  to 
arrange  their  flowers  against  a  background 
of  quiet  green  cloth  instead  of  the  uncom- 
fortable and  trying  white  paper  of  former 
years,  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers  staged 


was  very  good,  particularly  in  the  classes 
for  new  Daffodils.  The  show  is  still  con- 
fined to  specialists,  and  hitherto  has  quite 
failed  to  attract  the  small  growers,  without 
whom  it  cannot  hope  to  become  popular; 
and  probably  it  will  continue  thus  until 
the  classes  are  rearranged  to  suit  popular 
requirements,  and  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves are  given  a  voice  in  the  preparation 
of  the  schedule,  and  the  arrangements  for 
judging.  Any  move  in  this  direction  can 
hardly  be  expected  during  war  time,  but  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
when  it  comes,  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  procedure. 

Among  the  new  flowers,  Golden  Model,  a 
rich  orange-yellow  Daffodil  of  the  Butter- 
cup type,  looked  very  well,  and  Carmenta, 
a  cream-coloured  flower  with  a  much 
expanded  cup,  Queen  of  Beauty,  with  a 
very  white  perianth  and  canary-yellow 
coloured  trumpet,  and  Nysa,  like  a  big 
Cresset,  with  a  brightly-coloured  cup,  at- 
tracted notice.  Some  lovely  white  flowers 
were  shown  in  Keziah,  almost  snow  white, 
White  Wax  and  Maiden  White,  two  white 
trumpets,  and,  whitest  of  all,  a  charming 
Daffodil  called  Alpine  Snow.  Mrs.  Horace 
Wright,  which  also  made  its  appearance 
a  fortnight  later  at  Birmingham,  is  a 
large  flower  with  a  white  perianth,  a  flat 
canary-coloured  cup,  and  a  green  eye. 

In  the  middle  of  their  large  and  "attrac- 
tive group  Messrs.  Barr  had  placed  a 
curious  flower,  which  excited  some  discus- 
sion and  division  of  opinion  as  to  its 
merits.  It  was  called  Pink  Beauty,  and 
was  of  trumpet  form  with  a  pale  perianth 
and  a  cup  of  pinkish-buff  colour,  remind- 
ing one  somewhat  of  Apricot,  but  of  rather 
larger  size  and  pinker  trumpet.  It  was 
undoubtedly  very  distinct,  but  whether  it 
was  beautiful  or  not  was  another  matter. 
Perhaps  it  pleased  more  better  the  second 
time  it  was  looked  at  than  it  did  the  first, 
and  it  may  prove  a  starting  point  for 
something  fresh,  but  it  would  be  unlikely 
to  produce  any  great  effeot  in  the  garden. 
Other  good  flowers  in  this  group  were 
Catalina,  a  Triandrus  hybrid  of  Leedsii 
shape  and  character;  Nannie  Nann,  an 
Incomparabilis  with  a  bright  cup; 
Tamora,  a  white  trumpet  with  a  frilled 
cup  ;  and  Silvia,  a  Triandrus  hybrid. 

Mr.  Bourne  had  set  up  his  group,  which 
was,  as  usual,  tastefully  arranged,  against 
a  background  of  pale  grey  silk.  In  the 
bright  light  at  Arincent  Square  this  was  a 
little  trying  to  his  flowers,  but  at  Birming- 
ham, where  he  had  been  given  rather  a 
dark  corner,  he  used  the  same  device  with 
a  decidedly  pleasing  result.  He  had  some 
beautiful  flowers  in  Little  Joan,  a  small 
but  perfectly  formed  Leedsii,  Black 
Prince,  a  poeticus  variety  with  a  dark 
eye;  and  Maid  Monica,  a  white  flower  of 
great  refinement,  and  charm. 

Daffodil  shows  at  present  are  in  the  stage 
in  which  Rose  shows'  stood  before  the  rise 
of  the  decorative  Rose,  and  its  artistic 
treatment  in  classes  where  the  heavy  ex- 
hibition blooms  are  barred.  The  late  Mr. 
Sydenham  was  beginning  to  attempt  some- 
thing more  attractive  and  artistic  by 
establishing  classes  for  arrangements  of 
Daffodils,    table    decorations,    and    similar 


exhibits,  but  he  probably  failed  to 
obtain  very  suitable  or  sympathetic 
judges,  for  they  were  overheard  on 
one  occasion  to  proceed  to  their  task 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Now  for  the 
rubbish  !  "  Over-concentration  on  purely 
specimen  flowers  is  usually  apt  to  become 
monotonous  even  for  those  in  search  of 
beauty,  and  there  were  not  a  few  even  this 
year  who  turned  from  the  severity  of  these 
specimens  with  something  of  relief  to  the 
fine  mass  of  King  Alfred  grouped  by 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  Though  King 
Alfred  is  too  capricious  to  be  likely 
to  make  a  good  group  in  many 
gardens,  we  now  have  a  flower  in 
Sir  Francis  Drake  which  is  nearly  as 
effective  out-of-doors,  and  decidedly  more 
accommodating  in  growth  and  free- 
dom of  flower.  At  Birmingham  one  can 
expect  to  find  some  of  this  colour  effect  with 
fair  confidence  as  a  result  of  the  grouping 
of  the  classes.  A  class  that  is  always  effec- 
tive in  this  respect  is  that  for  six  varieties 
of  self-yellow  trumpet  Daffodils.  This  year 
Mr.  Bourne's  winning  stand  in  this  class 
was  particularly  well  chosen  for  the  har- 
mony of  its  colouring.  The  depth  of 
colour  was  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  in  Mr. 
Chapman's  memorable  deep  orange  group 
staged  in  this  class  last  year,  but  the  group 
was  extremely  effective  and  of  a  brighter 
yellow.  It  included  some  well-grown 
flowers  of  The  Doctor,  Golden  Idol  (a  fine 
form),  and  Cleopatra.  Mr.  Mallender 
staged  a  good  flower  called  The  Colonel  in 
this  class. 

In  the  white  trumpet  section  few  flowers 
looked  better  than  White  Emperor  and 
Treasure  Trove,  though  Princess  (which  re- 
sembles the  last-named,  but  has  a  better 
frill  to  its  trumpet)  was  also  beautiful. 
Sybil  Foster  appeared  frequently,  but  is  a 
coarse  flower.  A  comparison  of  this  group 
with  the  bi -color  trumpets  makes  one  feel 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  groups 
is  rather  artificial,  and  raises  the  question 
whether  the  trumpets  should  not  be  divided 
like  the  Incomparables  and  Barriis  merely 
into  yellow  backs  and  white  backs.  If 
not,  a  revision  of  the  class  varieties  seems 
called  for.  Thus,  the  three  lovely  flowers 
— Florence  Pearson,  Olympia  alba  and 
Vestal  Virgin — staged  by  Mr.  Jacob  in  his 
winning  group  of  bi-colors,  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  taken  a  place  among 
the  white  trumpets,  while  Mr.  Cranfield's 
fine  flowers  of  Caber,  shown  in  the  white- 
class,  would  have  looked  more  appropriate 
in  the  bi-colors.  In  the  other  open 
classes  may  be  noticed  Mr.  Jacob's  white- 
backed  Incomparables,  Bernardino,  White- 
well  and  Lady  Moore,  and  his  Leedsiis 
Thora  and  Nana.  Mr.  Chapman's  white- 
backed  Barrii  Crimson  Braid,  with  a  deep 
picotee  edge  of  crimson  round  the  cup. 
Torso  and  James  Douglas  were  all  very 
bright  flowers.  Mr.  Bourne's  Seville, 
Dosoris  and  his  Leedsiis  Queen  of  the 
North,  Maid  Monica,  Adrian  and  Pere- 
grine are  worth  noting  for  trial  when  the 
price  of  the  bulbs  becomes  moderate,  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  winning  stand  of  poeticus 
Daffodils  was  remarkable  for  the  colour 
nnd  width  of  the  cups.  It  included  Alpha, 
Madrigal  and  Bridget,  all    of   them  good 
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flowers;  while  Mr.  Chapman's  stand  had 
very  fine  blooms  of  Socrates  and  Kestrel, 
now  fairly  well  known.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  poet  forms  at  Birmingham  was 
Messrs.  Barr's  Caedmon,  an  upstanding 
bloom  with  a  particularly  clear  eye  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  red  rim,  and  among 
the  wealth  of  flowers  they  displayed  was  a 
particularly  refined  flower,  St.  Hya,  with 
a  trace  of  pink  in  the  cup,  and  St.  Senava 
of  the  Leedsii  type,  while  Gladiator  was  a 
fine  bold  flower. 

Of  the  new  Daffodils,  many  were  ex- 
hibited under  numbers  only.  Mr. 
Adams  showed  two  beautiful  flowers 
in  Apricot  Modesty  and  Ruby  Gem, 
which  might  be  termed  an  improved 
Joan  of  Arc.  Dr.  Lower  had  a  bright 
flower  in  Fireball  and  a  fine  one  in 
Harpagon.  Mr.  Hawker  showed  a  very 
round  flower  in  Discus,  with  a  cool  green 
centre,  and  Idris,  a  hooded  yellow-cupped 
form,  while  Audrey,  showed  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, was  distinct,  having  a  whitish 
perianth  and  pinkish  frill  to  the  cup,  and 
there  were  many  others  almost  equally 
worth  notice. 

One  of  the  interesting  points  about  a 
Daffodil  show  is  the  indication  it  gives 
of  the  line  of  future  development.  At 
recent  exhibitions  the  pose  of  the  head  of 
the  new  flowers  was  often  criticised,  and 
it  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, especially  in  considering  the  garden 
value  of  a  flower. 


Importation  of  Plants,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Prohibited.— By  an  Order  in  Council, 
signed  by  the  King;  on  the  10th  hist.,  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  Kingdom  of  bulbs, 
flower  roots,  plants,  tre;s  and  shrubs  is  pro- 
hibited, except  under  license  from  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Jumble  Sale  in  Aid  of  Agricultural 
Relief  of  Allies  Fund.  — The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  arranged  that  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Show  at  Manchester  on  June  27 
there  shall  be  a  "jumble"  or  gift  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies  Fund. 
The  announcement  was  made  recently  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  president  of  the  fund,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Kew  Guild.  — The  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Guild  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall,  Chelsea  Physic  Gardens,  on  Wednesday. 
May  24,  at  6  p.m.  The  hall  is  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Chelsea  Show  grounds. 
Tea  and  coffee  will  be  provided  from  5.30  p.m. 
Members  who  intend  to  be  present  are  requested 
to  inform  the  Secretary,  191,  Kew  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  before  May  20.  The  committee 
has  decided  that  the  usual  annual  dinner  shall 
not  take  place  this  year. 

The  Horticultural  Trade  and  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society.— A  strong  com- 
mittee has  been  nominated  with  the  object  of 
making  an  appeal  to  the  fruit,  flower,  vegetable 
and  allied  trades,  including  market  growers  and 
wholesale  and  retail  traders  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, for  funds  for  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society.  A  general  meeting  is  to  take  place  at 
the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
on  Tuesday,  May  16,  at  12  o'clock.  The  pre- 
sident, Geo.  Monro,  Esq.,  will  be  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  chairman  of 
the  Collection  Committee  for  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  appeal  has 
beep  launched  in  the  confidence  that  the  trade 
will   uphold  its    old   tradition   of   charity.       No 


appeal  oan  be  more  urgent  than  that  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John,  which  succours 
the  brave  men  who  are  fighting  our  battles  at 
the  front.  Anyone  who  is  desirous  of  support- 
ing this  fund  is  requested  to  send  a  cheque  to 
the  treasurer,  F.  R.  Ridley,  or  secretary,  H. 
Baker,  4,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

The  Late  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler. -At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday,  May  2,  before  proceeding  to 
the  business  of  the  day,  the  President,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Lord  Grenfell,  F.M.,  referred  with 
deep   feeling    to   the    death     of    the    treasurer, 


that  every  committee  of  the  society  meeting  that 
day  had  passed  similar  resolutions,  notably  the 
Orchid  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Fowler  had 
long  occupied  the  chair.  The  resolutions  of  con- 
dolence were  forwarded  to  Miss  Fowler,  sister 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler. 

French  Soldiers  to  be  Trained  in  Gar- 
dening.—  The  National  School  of  Horticulture 
at  Versailles  has  completed  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  training  as  gardeners  soldiers 
discharged  as  disabled  from  the  French  Army. 
Candidates  are  required  to  satisfy  the  authorities 
that  they  have  the  full,  or  nearly  full,  use  of  both 
arms,  that  they  have  already  had  some  previous 


Fig.  109. — veronica  hulkeana  as  a  pot  plant. 
(See  page  261.) 


Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  and  moved  that  the 
Council  place  on  record  their  sense  of  the  loss 
which  the  society  had  sustained.  In  supporting 
the  president's  motion,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  bore  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  member  of  the  Council 
who  failed  to  recognise  the  knowledge,  the  busi- 
ness ability,  and  the  self-denying  energy  which 
the  treasurer  had  uniformly  shown  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  Council 
could  never  forget  the  valuable  services  which 
Mr.  Fowler  had  rendered  to  the  society  during 
his  tenure  of  office.     It  was  further  mentioned 


practice  in  agricultural  or  horticultural  occupa- 
tions, and  that  they  are  of  good  character. 
The  training,  which  will  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  school,  but  at  public  expense,  will 
occupy  one  year  in  each  case,  and  can  be  taken 
up  at  any  period.  It  will  be  entirely  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  including  fruit-culture,  vegetable- 
growing,  and  the  raising  of  plants  and  floweis. 
Lectures  will  also  be  given  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  school.  The  students  will  attend  the 
school  daily,  and  will  be  provided  with  a  small 
sum  of  money  each  month  to  cover  their  neces- 
sary expenses. 
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Letter  from  the  Eastern  Front.— "Many 
thanks  for  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  I  have 
received  safely  each  week  through  the  kindness  of 
Lady  Theodora  Guest.  You  will  note  my  new 
address,  and  see  that  I  am  now  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  Chron  icle  is  very  welcome  to  me  out  here ; 
it  seems  good  to  read  aJl  the  news  in  the  old 
paper  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  surely  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  the  king  of  all  gardening 
papers.  Out  here  there  is  nothing  hut  miles  of 
sand  and  desert,  but  along  the  Tigris  there  are 
Palms — Date  Palms' — fine  trees  some  of  them  are, 
and  now  sending  up  flower  spikes.  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  flies  as  there  are  in  this  country. 
They  are  a  great  nuisance.  .Sometimes  the  air 
is  black  with  locusts.  It  seems  hotter  to  me  out 
here  than  in  India,  and  the  light  tries  one's  eye- 
sight. But  we  '  carry  on  '  in  spite  of  all  for  the 
Old  C-ountry."     A.   C.  Davis. 

The  Quarry,  Shrewsbury.— We  note  in 
the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  of  the  5th 
inst.  an  appreciative  reference  to  the 
spring  gardening!  in  the  Dingle,  a  favourite 
portion  of  the  pretty  park  known  as 
the  Quarry,  where  the  annual  flower  shows  are 
held.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  bulbous  plants 
are/  associated  with  other  kinds  of  spring 
flowers.  The  following  are  instances: — Blood- 
red  Wallflowers  with  Prince  of  Austria  Tulip ; 
yellow  Wallflowers  with  Couleur  Cardinale 
Tulip :  Purple  Queen  Wallflowers  with  White 
Swan  Tulip ;  Fire  King  Wallflower  with  Dusart 
Tulip ;  Pink  Beauty  Tulip  with  Myosotis ; 
Chrysolora  Tulip  and  Myosotis;  Wouver- 
man  Tulip  and  Doubb  Arabis ;  Keizer  Kroon 
Tulip  over  Double  White  Daisies;  Silver  Stan- 
dard Tulip  over  Aubrietia  ;  Cottage  Boy  Tulip 
on  Myosotis;  Couleur  Cardinals  Tulip  on  Double 
Crimson  Daisies;  and  White  Swan  Tulip 
with  Polyanthus.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ward,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Shrewsbury  parks,  is  now  about 
to  leave  them,  we  hope,  temporarily.  He  is 
looking  forward  to  joining  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  on  the  20th  inst. 

Assessment    of    Zeppelin     Damage.— The 

National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  is 
agitating  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  valua- 
tion in  cases  of  damage  to  nurseries  and  horticul- 
tural establishments  by  Zeppelin  raids.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  law  by  which  all  owners  of 
damaged  property  were  entitled  to  compensation 
(December  26,  1914),  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  to  assess  the  damage 
done,  but  their  composition  is  not  considered 
satisfactory.  The  main  point  insisted  on  by  the 
society  is  that  each  committee  shall  contain  at 
least  one  member  with  expert  agricultural  or 
horticultural  knowledge  who  is  competent  to 
assess  the  value  of  plants  that  may  be  injured 
or  prejudiced  by  the  damage  caused  to  glass- 
houses and  other  property  of  that  nature. 

Publications  Received.— Cornell  Univer- 
sity Bulletins  :— No.  352,  Effects  of  Variations 
in  Moisture  Content  of  Certain  Properties  of 
a  Soil  and  on  the  Growth  of  Wheat  ;  No.  346, 
The  Tarnished  Plant-Bug  ;  No.  347,  Endothia 
Canker  of  Chestnut  ;  No.  354,  Further  Experi- 
ments in  the  Dusting  and  Spraying  of  Apples  ; 
No.  358,  Some  Important  Leaf  Diseases  of 
Nursery  Stock  ;  No.  361,  The  Home  Grounds  ; 
No.  363,  Phytophthora  Disease  of  Ginseng  ; 
No.  342,  Sweet  Pea  Studies— IV.  :  Classi- 
fication of  Garden  Varieties.  (Ithaca,  New 
York  ;  published  by  the  University.)— Bulletin 
No.  358,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Studies 
of  the  Mexican  Cotton  Boll  Weevil  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley).  By  R.  W.  Howe,  Wash- 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office. — Reprints 
from  Journal  of  Agricultural  R< search,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Opposition  of  Mega- 
stigmus  Spermotrophus  in  the  Seed  of  Douglas 
Fir.  By  J.  M.  Miller;  and  Insect  Injury  to 
Cotton  Seedlings.  By  B.  R.  Coad  and  R.  W. 
Howe.  (Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office.)  S 
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PLANTS    AND    THE    RHYTHM    OF    THE 

SEASONS. 
The  broad  features  of  the  seasonal 
periodicity  exhibited  by  plants  are  known  to  all : 
the  gold  and  russet  and  the  red  of  the  dying 
autumn  landscape,  the  white  winter  nakedness 
of  the  leafless  Birch,  the  emerald  of  the  Larch 
in  spring,  the  burnished  silver  of  Laburnum 
buds  tarnishing  as  growth  begins,  and  the  mauve- 
purple  haze  which  hangs  over  the  Birches  about 
to  break  into  leaf,  the  riot  of  growth  and  colour 
in  summer  ;  all  impress  on  the  mind  the  inevi- 
table and  dramatic  sequence  of  the  seasons. 

The  more  closely  we  observe  them  the  more 
exquisitely  the  plants  appear  to  adjust  them- 
selves to    the  season's   changes. 

Only  now  and  again  may  we  find  a  hint  that 
this  adjustment  is  not  so  inevitable  as  it  would 
seem.  Sometimes  in  late  summer  the  Oaks  break 
out  in  Lammas  shoots  as  though  mistaking  late 
summer  for  spring,  or  an  Apple  tree  may  flower 
at  the  time  when  its  neighbours  are  ripening 
their  fruits. 

Such  oases  are  significant,  for  they  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  means  whereby  the  natural  ad- 
justments are  made  The  Lammas  shoots,  for  in- 
stance, only  come  after  the  trees  have  been 
defoliated  by  drought,  or  insects'  attack.  The 
shock  which  the  plant  has  suffered  disturbs  the 
rhythmic  course  of  its  development,  and  proves 
that  it  is  not  the  seasons  that  control  the  plant, 
but  the  plant  which  fits  its  life  to  them.  How 
this  adjustment  is  made  must  therefore  be  the 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

We    may    get    a    clue    to    the    discovery    of 
the   causes  of  winter  rest  by   comparing  plants 
which  have  an  annual  resting  period  with  those 
which   have  not.     Among   the  latter   are   those 
whose  span  of  life  is  too  short  to  be  caught  in  the 
net  of  the  seasons.     These  are  the  ephemerals : 
herbs  for  the  most  part,  with  a  length  of   life 
to  be  measured    not  by  months    but  by   weeks. 
At  any  auspicious  time  the  seeds  germinate,  the 
plant  grows,  flowers,  and  dies,  and  a  second,  and 
even  a  third,  generation  appear  within  the  year. 
Chickweed    and    Shepherd's    Purse     and    many 
garden  flowers  are  members   of   this  class.     So, 
too,  are  many  of  the  weeds  which  rob  the  farmer 
by  appropriating  food  and   water  from  the  soil. 
Although,  as  the  term  implies,  annuals  usually 
flower  and  seed   and  die   within   the  year,  this 
is  not  necessarily,   or  always,   the  case.     If  they 
are  hardy,  and  if  the  flower-buds  are  picked  off  as 
fast  as   they  form,   and  the  plants  thereby  pre- 
vented from  flowering,  many  annuals  belie  their 
name,  and  go  on  growing  through  another  year. 
Mignonette   is   an  example  of  a  plant  which, 
whilst  normally  behaving  as  an  annual,  may  be 
made   perennial   by  the  rigorous   pinching  of  its 
flowers.    The  fact  that  it  may  be  propagated  year 
after  year   by  cuttings  is  evidence  also  that   its 
span  of  life  is  not  irrevocably  fixed.     Yet  if  it 
flowers  and  seeds,  it  dies  before  the  year  as  out. 
Hence  the  reason  of  its  death  may  be  inferred : 
all  the  food  substances  that  it  makes  are  .passed 
on  to  the  seeds,  and  death  is  due  to   exhaustion 
incident  on   seed    production.      The  annual  then 
is  the  plant   which   bequeaths    its   all — including 
its   life — to  its  descendants.      This  habit  of  self- 
abnegation  is  shown  by  many  plants,  which  take 
far  more  than  a  year  to  come  to  maturity.    Thus 
the    Talipot    Palm     (Corypha    umbraculifera)    of 
the  Eastern  tropics  lives  vegetatively  for  seventy 
years  and  then  throws  up  a  gigantic  flower-head, 
blossoms,  sets  seed,  and  dies.     Since  many  neigh- 
bouring   plante   are   from   the    same    crop,    they 
flower  about  the  6ame  time,  and  impress  all,  not 
only  with   a  sense  of   majesty,   but   also    with  a 
sense  of  mystery. 

With  the  biennial  plants  so  common,  and  with 
good   reason,    in    our    kitchen    gardens — Turnip, 

*  Lecture  delivered  before    the   members  of   the   Royal 
Institution  by  Dr.  Keeble,  F.R.S. 


Beet,  Cabbage,  etc.— the  issue  between  individual 
life  and  the  bearing  of  offspring  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  pretty  compromise.  The  first  year 
is  devoted  to  storing  substance — hence  the  en- 
larged root  of  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  and  Beet,  the 
fleshy,  persistent  leaves  and  thick  stems  of  the 
Cabbage,  and  the  bulb  of  the  Onion.  In  the 
second  year  the  stores  are  depleted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  seeds,  and  the  biennial  dies  of  the 
same  malady — devotion  to  offspring — as  that 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  annual.  This  6tudy 
of  the  annual  and  biennial  plants  has  performed 
the  service  of  giving  us  a  clue  to  the  secret  of 
the  power  of  the  perennial  plants — the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennials.  They  flower 
and  endure.  At  the  first  touch  of  spring  they 
are  awake  and  growing,  forming  new  organs,  and 
enlarging  the  rudiments  of  those  laid  down  la6t 
year. 

The  capital  of  the  perennial  consists  in  food 
substances,  starch,  or  oil,  or  6ugar,  and  also 
nitrogenous  compounds.  The  plant  itself  manu- 
factures them  from  the  raw  materials  which  it 
absorbs  from  the  air  and  soil.  The  source  of 
the  energy  for  this  first  and  greatest  of  all  manu- 
factures— of  sugar  and  starch — is  sunlight,  and, 
as  all  the  world  now  knows,  the  green  leaf  is  the 
factory  in  which  the  food  of  the  world  is  pre- 
pared. 

In  the  annual  all  surplus  food  is  passed  on  to 
the  seeds.  The  plant  itself  has  no  reserves  of 
food  to  fall  back  upon.  The  perennial,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  more  food  than  it  can 
use,  stores  it  in  large  quantities,  and  hence 
is  in  a  position  to  start  into  growth  again 
in  early  spring  and  to  mature  with  amazing 
rapidity  from  the  rudiments  laid  down  in 
the  past  year  leaves  and  branches  and 
flowers  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  up 
its  reserves  of  capital.  As  soon  as  external  con- 
ditions make  growth  possible,  the  perennial 
mobilises  its  reserves,  the  starch  stored  in  the 
root  and  stem  is  changed  to  sugar,  which  is 
carried  with  water  along  the  vessels  and,  reach- 
ing the  buds,  supplies  them  with  the  materials 
for  their  growth. 

Furthermore,  thanks  to  its  possession  of  this 
wealth  of  food,  the  perennial  shrub  or  tree  is 
able  actually  to  lay  down  in  the  heyday  of  its 
growth  the  rudiments  of  next  year's  organs.  As 
in  the  Hazel,  the  Chestnut,  many  fruit  trees, 
etc.,  the  young  buds  formed  in  autumn  con- 
tain already  the  rudiments  of  next  year's  leaves 
and  flowers.  Hence  the  possibility  for  the  almost 
magically  rapid  unfolding  of  buds  which  takes 
place  in  early  spring.  Hence,  also,  the  power,  if 
an  early  frost  destroy  those  prematurely  open- 
ing buds,  to  supply  other  less  forward  buds  with 
food.  The  perennial  is,  indeed,  a  plant  of  re- 
source, and,  having  learned  that,  we  may  under- 
stand how,  even  though  our  Roses  are  tempted 
by  the  mildness  of  the  winter  to  ignore  the 
lesson  of  the  seasons  and  to  begin  to  grow  in 
January,  yet  because  of  their  reserves  of  food, 
their  reserves  of  embryonic  buds,  and  their 
power  of  improvising  new  buds,  they  are  able 
to  retrieve  their  mistakes  and  flourish  in  spite 
of  their  rashness  in  beginning  their  growth  too 
soon. 

The  Fall  op  the  Leap. 

A  sharp  frost  in  late  October,  and  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees  is  carpeted  with  leaves.  But, 
as  a  wise  critic  has  said,  the  secret  of  dramatic 
surprise  lies  in  the  art  of  preparation,  and  in 
this  recurring  drama  of  the  plants  and  the 
seasons  the  denouement  in  autumn — the  seem- 
ingly sudden  arrest  of  lifs — is  dramatic  only 
because  of  the  long  and  subtle  preparation  made 
by  the  plants  themselves. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  no  mere  mischance  due 
to  the  sudden  breaking  of  a  stalk  rendered 
brittle  by  the  drying  of  the  sap. 

Weeks  before  the  leaf  falls,  preparation  is  made 
for  this  act  of  self-amputation,  and  the  wound 
which  is  to  be  made  is  healed  in  advance.  Cells 
in  the  stalk  begin  to  grow  again,  and  resume  the 
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power  of  division  which  they  possessed  in  their 
youth.  On  the  side  near  the  base  of  the  stalk 
they  form  a  layer  of  corky  tissue,  but  beyond 
this  layer  they  form  a  plate  of  thin-walled 
cells,  and  this  work  is  taken  in  hand  long 
before  the  leaf  must  fall.  The  corky  cells 
shut  off  all  the  leaf  beyond  from  the  reach 
of  water.  Thus  the  leaf  withers,  the  thin- 
walled  cells  dry  and  break  apart,  and  the  leaf 
is  held  by  a  mere  thread  composed  of  the  woody 
vessels  which  run  along  the  stalk.  These  vessels 
become  choked  with  gum  and  so  brittle  that  a 
breath  of  wind  suffices  to  detach  the  leaf  and 
bring  it  to  the  ground. 

Yet  before  this  self-amputation  of  each  leaf  is 
effected,  other  changes  preparing  for  its  death 
have  occurred  in  the  leaf.  Much  of  the  useful 
material  contained  therein  becomes  dissolved  and 
travels  along  the  stalk,  to  be  stored  in  the  young 
buds,  or  near  by. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  most  of  our 
broad-leaved  trees  discard  their  leaves  toy  the 
formation  of  this  peculiar  absciss  layer,  the 
Beech  and  the  Oak  do  not.  Hence  it  is  that 
their  leaves  hang  longer  on  the  trees,  persisting 
in  sheltered  spots  even  until  spring,  and  it  is 
no  less  curious  that  it  is  the  leaves  of  Oak  and 
Beech  which  make  the  best  leaf-mould.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  fact/  that  the 
leaves  of  these  two  trees  not  only  do  not  prac- 
tise self-amputation,  but  also  do  not  go  through 
the  preliminary  emptying-out  process,  and  hence 
contain  more  salts  and  more  organic  matter  than 
is  left  in  the  withered  leaves  of  other  trees. 

The  preparation  for  winter  rest  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  leaves.  Just  as  the  amputated 
stump  of  each  leaf-stalk  is  protected  by  a  water- 
proofing of  corky  cells,  so  in  the  stem,  often 
long  before  summer  is  past,  layers  of  cork  are 
formed,  sometimes  near  the  surface,  sometimes 
deep  down.  Everything  outside  the  corky  layers, 
being  cut  off  from  supplies  of  water  from  within, 
withers,  dies,  and  shrinks.  Hence,  if  the  corky 
layer  is  deep,  a  thick,  hard,  irregular  bark  is 
formed,  as  in  the  Oak;  if  the  cork  is  near  the 
surface,  as  in  the  young  Birch  and  Apple  and 
London  Plane,  a  smooth,  thin  bark  is  formed, 
which  shreds  off  in  flakes  when  the  stem  begins 
to  swell  again  in   spring. 

In  summer  the  deep-lying  tissues  of  a  tree 
stem,  which,  like  all  living  tissues,  require  air, 
receive  supplies  from  the  atmosphere  by  way  of 
breathing-pores  or  lenticels.  The  construction  of 
a  breathing-poTe  is  simple.  It  consists  of  a 
loose  aggregate  of  rounded  cells,  between  which 
are  spaces,  through  which  air  may  pass  from  the 
surface  inwards  and  water  vapour  or  carbon 
dioxide  given  from  the  deep  tissues  may  escape 
outward.  In  late  snmmer  a  barrier  of  cork  forms 
across  each  lenticel,  and  shuts  off  the  living 
tissues  from  access  of  air.  Hence  it  is  rather  a 
literal  truth  than  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
a  plant  anaesthetises  itself,  or  drugs  itself,  to 
sleep,  for  with  the  establishment  of  the  unpay- 
able barrier  of  cork  in  the  stem,  carbon-dioxide, 
which  is  a  waste  and  deleterious  product  of  vege- 
table no  less  than  of  animal  life,  is  unable  to 
escape.  Accumulating  about  and  in  the  living 
cells,  carbon-dioxide,  as  I  shall  show  presently, 
undoubtedly  acts  as  a  narcotic,  causing  the 
tissues  to  slow  down  their  activities  and  to  pass 
into  a  lethargic  state. 

Yet  another  contribution  to  thie  self-imposed 
inactivity  of  plants,  which  we  call  winter-rest, 
is  made  by  the  change  which  occurs  in  the  chan- 
nels along  which  in  summer-time  many  of  the 
food  substances  pass  from  the  leaves  to  distinct 
parts  of  the  stem.  These  channels,  known  a9 
sieve  tubes,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
woody  vessels  along  which,  water  passes  from  the 
root  to  the  leaves.  The  sieve-tubes  occur  in 
great  numbers,  and  new  sieve-tubes  are  found 
at  each  successive  annual  increment  of  tissue. 
They  are  to  be  found  outside  the  wood,  separated 
from  the  latter  by  that  wonderful  sheath  of  liv- 
ingtissue — thecambium,  which  every  year,  so  long 
as  the  plant   lives,  adds  a  new  layer  of   wood 


on  the  outer  face  of  last  year's  wood  and  a  new 
layer  of  bark  to  the  inner  face  of  the  bark.  The 
chief  elements  of  the  bark  are  the  sieve-tubes. 
Each  tube  contains  living  substance,  and  is  of 
varying  length,  and  joins  at  its  ends  with  simi- 
lar tubes.  Stretching  across  the  tubes  at  inter- 
vals are  perforated  plates  dividing  the  tube  into 
sections.  Strands  of  living  substance  run 
through  the  minute  holes  in  the  sieve-plates,  and 
60  put  one  section  of  the  tube  in  communication 
with  another.  During  active  life  sugar  and 
nitrogenous  substances  pass  from  the  leaves  into 
and  along  the  sieve-tubes.  Sieve-plates  occur 
also  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  and  hence  these 
reserve  substances  travelling  up  or  down  the 
tubes  may  pass  across  to  supply  any  active 
growing  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood.  Late  in 
summer,  in  many  plants  at  all  events,  the  holes 
in  each  sieve-plate  become  stopped  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thick  layer  of  callus — a  substance  more 
or  less  intermediate  between  gum  and  cellulose. 
In  many  plants  the  callus  is  dissolved  away  in 
the  spring,  and  the  traffic  is  resumed.  A  new 
set  of  sieve-tubes  is  also  formed  each  spring,  and 
so  new  routes  for  the  distribution  of  food 
supplies  are  laid  down  each  year. 

Another  preparation  for  winter  rest,  with 
which  all  are  familiar,  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  scale-like  leaves,  small,  and  often  leathery 
or  coated  with  varnish,  which  enfold  the  buds 
formed  at  the  top  of  the  stem  and  at  the  base 
of  each  leaf.  What  provokes  the  plant  to  cease 
quite  early  in  the  year  from  forming  foliage 
leaves  and  to  produce  these  rudimentary  scale 
leaves  which  protect  the  bud  within  them?  It 
is  perhaps  the  insufficiency  of  the  water  supply, 
for  in  high  summer  the  foliage  leaves  attract 
to  themselves  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  which 
the  roots  supply  from   the  soil. 

If  now  we  consider  the  significance  of  these 
changes,  we  conclude  first  that  by  the  auto  am- 
putation of  thedelicate  leaves  andi  the  corking  over 
of  their  stumps,  by  the  formation  of  cork  in  the 
stem,  and  by  the  covering  of  the  delicate  buds 
by  hard  scales,  the  plant  protects  itself  from 
what  might  otherwise  prove  a  fatal  loss  of 
water. 

Second,  by  closing  the  sieve-tubes,  and  thus 
cutting  off  supplies  of  food,  tissues  which  might 
be  tempted  to  continue  active  are  disciplined 
into  proper  inaction  by  being  put  on  the  shortest 
of   commons. 

Third,  by  sealing  up  the  stem,  carbon  dioxide, 
formed  by  the  respiration  of  the  living  cells,  is 
retained  in  the  tissues,  and,  acting  as  a  narcotic, 
serves  to  anaesthetise  those  tissues. 

Lastly,   we  have  to    ask    ourselves    the    most 
difficult  question.     How  is  the  plant  able  to  make 
in  due  order,    and  long  before   the  first  hint   of 
winter,   all   these  purposeful  preparations  ? 
[To  be  continued.) 


GARDEN  PICTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


At  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  pictures 
of  gardens  and  flower  pieces  this  year  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  Galleries  IX.,  X., 
and  XL,  where  the  smaller  works  are  hung. 
Distinctive  among  these  are  three  little  pictures 
by  the  president,  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter — 
distinctive  in  that  they  illustrate  well  his  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  and  the  conscientious  spirit 
of  pre-Raphaelitism.  He  does  not  ignore  the 
lovely  details  and  the  variety  in  form  of  the 
foliage  of  trees,  even  in  an  age  when  the  dull 
emptyness  of  the  would-be  "impressionist"  and 
the  chaotic  splashing  in  paint  of  the  futurist  are 
the  fashion.  Sir  Edward  Poynter 's  trees  are 
differentiated ;  his  Oaks  are  Oaks,  and  his 
Laurels  are  not  magnified  bramble  bushes. 

The  first  of  his  works  hs  names  "  Not  Twenty 
Miles  from  London."  It  might  well  have  been 
a  study  of  a  Near  Eastern  or  Italian  garden. 
Ilexes  and  Junipers  are  the  outstanding  features, 


but  the  East  and  West  have  met  and  mingled 
in  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  the  blue  hills  of  Eng- 
land. The  second  work  is  entitled  ' '  Wall 
Flowers  at  Cherkley  Court";  the  third,  "In  a 
Kensington.  Garden,"  is  a  masterpiece  in  golden- 
green  light  and  bosky  shade,  emphasised  by  the 
outspread  wingg  of  a  dove  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  the  sunlight. 

Harold  Conway  has  two  charming  studies  of 
an  old  stone-flagged  garden,  backed  by  gateways 
adorned  with  quaint  stone  balls  and  the  gables 
of  an  old  grey  house.  One  he  names  "  Madonna 
Lilies,"  for  these  flowers  predominate  ;  the  other 
"In  an  Old  Garden."  Both  are  full  of  lovely 
and  varied  colour  ;  the  reds,  pinks,  and  blues  are 
blended  and  harmonised  by  the  pearly-grey 
quality  in  the  foliage,  as  though  early-morning 
dew  had  toned  the  strong  and  vivid  greens. 
There  are  several  pictures  which  combine  por- 
traiture and  flowers,  the  latter  not  merely  acces- 
sory, but  as  principals  in  the  forefront.  Of  these 
"  Sweet  Peas  and  Ramblers,"  by  T.  F.  M. 
Sheard.  is  a  skilful  dinner-table  arrangement,  in 
which  the  lustre  of  silver  plays  a  great  part  in 
forcing  forward  the  reds  and   pinks. 

In  "  Poppies,"  by  S.  Melton  Fisher,  a  fair 
girl  reading  forms  a  background  for  a  flaunting 
bunch  of  the  brilliant  flowers.  But  as  a  piece 
of  pure-colour  technique  a  long  panel  of  "  Blue 
Delphinium."  by  Valentine  Jelley,  cannot  be 
rivalled  by  anything  in  the  exhibition.  Apart 
from  the  many  shades  of  the  usual  spring 
flowers,  such  as  "  Anemones,"  by  Vera 
Jannoch,  and  "Primroses,"  by  Ruth  Latter, 
there  are  several  interesting  canvases  illus- 
trating less  hackneyed  subjects.  We  may  cite 
as  instances  "  June  Flowers,"  a  study  of 
"  Snowballs  and  Pink  Honeysuckles,"  by  Anna 
Maitland,  and  an  admirable  group  of  "  Cluster 
Roses"  in  a  copper  pot,  by  R.  Grafton  Green. 
Roses  are  certainly  not  uncommon  subjects,  but 
this  variety,  with  its  white  beauty  of  firm-set 
petals,  set* off  by  golden  buds  and  dark,  glossy 
leaves,  is  not  often  seen  in  art.  M.  L. 
Breakell. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Veronica  Hulkeana. -I  enclose  with  this 
note  a  photograph  of  Veronica  Hulkeana 
(see  fi"  109),  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest °to  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
The  plant  was  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  in  April,  1911,  in  a  24-size  pot. 
We  planted  it  out  at  the  end  of  May  in  am  open 
situation,  where  it  grew  freely;  it  was  lifted 
and  potted  into  a  No.  12  pot  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  it  stood  in  a  cool  Peach  house  all  the 
winter,  frost  being  excluded.  In  the  following 
April  it  flowered  freelv  and  was  a  magnificent 
sight,  being  5  feet  in  height  and  nearly  4  feet 
through.  I  do  not  think  this  plant  is  grown  so 
much  as  its  merits  deserve.  Cuttings  will  strike 
freely  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Thos.  Lunnicks, 
Colley  Manor  Gardens,  Eeigate. 

CALCEOLAR.A     COTSWOLD     HYBRID.-This 

beautiful  Calceolaria  (see  Gard  Chron.,  Sept.  19, 
1914,  p.  206)  is  a  most  useful  plant  for  the  con- 
servatory and  house  decoration.  The  plants  are 
easy  to  grow,  the  flowers  are  borne  on  erect 
stems,  and  ha\-3  a  very  graceful  appearance,  re- 
quiring little,  if  any,  staking.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  colours,  which  includes  some  with  very 
pretty  markings.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  July, 
and  the  plants  pricked  out  as  soon  as  ready 
and  potted  before  they  get  root-bound.  Small 
shifts  are  best,  and  the  final  pots  should  be  not 
larger  than  7  inches.  The  plants  should  be  grown 
quite  cool.  Allan  Falconer,  Poulton  Priory, 
Fairford. 

Trees  Uprooted  by  Gale— The  gale  in 
March  last  did  considerable  damage  to  trees  on 
this  estate  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  old  Thundridge  church 
60  large  Elm  trees  were  uprooted.  Spruce,  Larch 
and  Birch  suffered  next  in  severity ;  many 
Larches    were    snapped    in    half ;    Douglas    Firs, 
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which  have  been  extensively  planted  here  during 
the  past  20  years,  withstood  the  storm  extremely 
well.  I  was  impressed  by  the  large  number  of 
apparently  healthy  old  Elms  that  showed,  when 
blown  down,  severe  signs  of  decay  at  the  roots 
and  stump.  The  decay  must  have  been  going 
on  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  pleasure 
gTounds  a  tree  of  Abies  cephalonica  Apol- 
linis  was  blown  down ;  this  was,  I  believe, 
considered  to  be  the  finest  of  its  variety 
in  England.  The  tree  measured  75  feet 
5  inches  in  height,  and  its  circumference  2  feet 
from  the  ground  was  6  feet  10  inches  and  at 
8  feet,  5  feet  10  inches.  Another  fine  tree  up- 
rooted was  Abies  Nordmanniana  ;  it  was  91  feet 
high  and  had  a  circumference  at  8  feet  from 
ground  of  5  feet  1  inch.  It  was  a  particularly 
straight  specimen.  Cedars  here  were  also  much 
damaged,  branches  being  torn  off  and  three 
of  the  laTgest  specimens  uprooted.  Many 
Laburnums  were  wrecked  ;  the  ground  being 
sodden  with  water  at  the  tints,  the  top  weight 
was  too  heavy  for  the  roots  to  bear  them 
upright.  The  gale  should  teach  landscape  gar- 
deners not  to  rely  on  Conifers  too  much  for 
effect,  for  there  is  a  likelihood  of  them  being  all 
ruined  in  a  few  hours.  F.  W.  Church,  Poles 
Gardens,  Ware. 

The  Norway  Spruce. -It  is  good  to  read  a 
condemnation  of  this  greatly  over-rated  tree 
from  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Elwes.  I  have 
long  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  practically  worth- 
less, except,  as  he  says,  in  very  special  localities. 
Even  in  such  highly  favoured  situations  as  the 
valley  of  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  where  the  Com- 
mon Spruce  may  be  seen  at  its  best,  better  and 
cleaner  timber  might  have  been  obtained  if 
certain  other  species  of  Conifer  had  been  planted. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  haphazard,  indiscriminate 
fashion  of  mixed  planting  which  has  prevailed 
for  nearly  a  century  in  the  greater  part  of 
northern  England  and  Scotland,  the  Common 
Spruce  has  been,  and  is,  an  almost  invariable 
ingredient,  with  such  miserable  result  as  may 
be  seen,  especially  in  districts  near  the  sea.  I 
cannot  share  Mr.  Elwes'  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  Japanese  Larch.  Even  if  further  ex- 
perience should  justify  his  disbelief  in  its  value 
at  maturity,  there  is  no  tree  capable  of  producing 
pitwood  of  similar  size  and  quality  in  so  short 
a  time.  Douglas  Fir  grows  as  fast  after  it  has 
started,  but  it  takes  a  couple  of  years  before 
it  gets  on  ite  legs,  so  to  speak.  Sitka  Spruce, 
also,  is  as  rapid  in  growth  as  the  Japanese 
Larch,  but  it  is  very  susceptible  of  frostbite  until 
it  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  young 
poles  are  much  softer  than  the  Larch.  Pitwood, 
hitherto  almost  entirely  supplied  from  foreign 
sources,  ought  to  be  the  surest  and  quickest 
source  of  revenue  from  woodland  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  to-day  taken  measurements  in  an 
acre  which  was  planted  with  Japanese  Larch, 
pure,  thirteen  years  ago,  as  an  experiment.  The 
average  height  is  now  32  feet,  and  the  average 
girth  at  4  feet  is  18  inches.  No  finer  pitwood 
could  be  desired.  The  trees  were  planted  4  feet 
apart,  and  have  been  once  thinned,  and  the 
boles  are  quite  clean.  Th's  plot  forms  part  of 
a  wood  planted  on  very  old  pasture,  gravelly 
loam  overlaying  boulder  clay.  The  rest  of  the 
wood  is  a  mixture  of  Scots  Pine,  European 
Larch,  Ash,  Beech  and  Sycamore  (the  last- 
named  self-sown).  Most  of  the  Larch  has  been 
cut  out,  being  badly  diseased  :  among  those  that 
remain  there  is  hardly  a  single  sound  one.  In 
fact,  so  prevalent  has  Dasyscypha  become  in 
this  and  many  other  districts  that  it  has  come 
to  be  a  question  between  planting  Japanese 
Larch  or  no  Larch  at  all.  To  plant  European 
Larch  is  a  sheer  waste  of  labour  and  land.  The 
immunity  from  canker  which  the  Japanese  Larch 
owes  to  its  own  vigour  i6  well  known  in  the  plan- 
tation referred  to,  for  although,  as  I  have  said, 
the  European  Larch  has  succumbed,  I  have 
failed  to  detect  a  single  patch  of  Dasyscypha  in 
the  acre  of  Japanese.  I  may  add  that,  having 
raised  about  12,000  of  the  Western  Larch  (Larix 
occidentalis)  from  seed,  I  planted  them,  beauti- 
fully rooted,  on  three  acres  of  good  land  with 
a  north  aspect.  In  the  nursery  they  grew  as 
fast  as  Japanese  Larch,  but  the  plantation  has 
proved  an  absolute  failure.  Most  of  the  trees 
have  died,  and  the  rest  have  made  little  growth. 


A  dozen  plants,  however,  were  put  out  in  a  peaty 
hollow,  most  unsuitable  for  European  Larch, 
and  they  have  grown  vigorously.  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Monreith. 

The  Late  Mr.  Cooling.— I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  an  error  crept  into  the  notice  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  Cooling's  death  published  last  week. 
Mr.  Cooling,  senior,  is  still  alive  and  well,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  advanced  age  (86),  ha  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness.    He  is  naturally  distressed  by  the  death 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific   Committee. 

May  2.— Present:  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.  (in 
the  chair),  Canon  Fowler,  Dr.  Keeble,  Col.  Raw- 
son,  Messrs.  Worsley,  Worsdell,  Fraser,  j.iales, 
Allard,  Holmes,  Ramsbottom  and  Chittenden 
(hon.  6ec). 

Narcissus  with  two  spathes  —  Mr.  Worsdell 
said  that  he  had  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  Narcissus  shown  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr. 
Bowles.  It  had  two  membranous  spathes  at 
levels  separated  by  some  inches  from  one 
another,  a  state  probably  arising  from  prolifera- 
tion. 

Maize  with  twin  seedlings. — Mr.  Worsdell 
also  showed  a  grain  of  Maize  with  twin  seed- 
lings— an  uncommon  state. 

Fungus  attacking  Myrtus  communis. — Mi-. 
Ramsbottom  exhibited  foliage  of  Myrtle  with 
brown  margins  and  tips  of  the  foliage  due  to 
the  attacks  of  Phyllosticta  nuptialis,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  present  on  the  dead  areas.  The 
specimens  came  from  Torquay. 

Dividing  leaves  of  Elm. — Mr.  Fraser  showed 
shoots  of  Ulmus  campestris  viminalis  with  leaves 
divided  at  the  tips,  and  said  he  had  noticed  the 
variety  aurea  behaving  in  the  same  way  at  Hol- 
land House.  The  more  vigorous  shoots  were 
most  affected,  and,  as  members  pointed  out, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in 
the  foliage  (especially  in  the  amount  of  variega- 
tion in  variegated  forms)  from  year  to  year. 

Moraca  SjXithacea  (see  fig.  102  in  last  issue). — 
Mr.  Elwes  showed  flowers  and  foliage  of  a 
plant  which  had  proved  perfectly  hardy  at 
Colesborne,  and  which  may  be  a  form-  of 
Moraea  spathacea.  It  differs  somewhat  from 
the  figure  of  that  plant  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (sub  nom.  Dietes  Huttonii),  and 
has  foliage  about  6  feet  long  and  about 
j  inch  wide,  whereas  the  original  form  had 
leaves  only  2  feet  long  and  an  inch  wide,  as  Mr. 
Worsdell  had  seen  it  growing  wild.  The  seed 
of  Mr.  Elwes'  plant  came  from  Mr.  Grove. 

Segelio-cyclus  Irises. — Mr.  Elwes  showed 
flowers  of  some  Regelio-cyclus  hybrids  raised  by 
Mr.  van  Tubergen.  He  had  plants  growing 
since  their  introduction,  but  found  that  some  of 
the  forms  were  far  less  vigorous  and  reliable 
than  others.  They  do  best  in  fairly  stiff  soil 
and  need  to  be  kept  dry  from  June  onwards. 

Epidendrum  coriaceum. — Mr.  Lane  exhibited 
a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  species,  which  Mr. 
Worsley  said  was  very  much  like  a  form  he  had 
seen  growing  in  Brazil,  but  which  was  there 
considerably    taller    than   the   present   form. 

Fritillaria. — Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  flowers  of 
Fritillaria  acutiloba,  F.  Kochiana,  F.  gracilis, 
F.  pomona,  F.  acmopetala,  F.  Elwesii,  F. 
pyrenaica,  F.  pontica,  F.  Siehana,  F.  Whittallii, 
F.  lutea,  and  a  small  form  with  flowers  of  the 
same  colour  and  scent  as  F.  obliqua,  but  only 
half  the  size. 

Aberrations  in  Tropaeolum  majus.  —  Colonel 
Rawson  showed  a  further  series  of  aberrations 
in  Tropaeolum  which  he  attributed  to  interfer- 
ence with  the  incidence  of  certain  rays  of  light, 
a,  fuller  account  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society. 


Fig.  110. — primula  nutans,  a  new  Chinese 

species  with  fragrant,   purple-blue  flowers. 

(R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit,  April  11,  1916.    See  p.  225.) 

of  his  son,  who  was  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  In  his  death  our  brightest 
horticultural  light  has  gone  out  in  this  district. 
In  all  horticultural  matters  his  advice  and 
assistance  were  in  request,  whether  it  was  on 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Shows,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show, 
or  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  John  Milburn, 
Bath. 


GENERAL  BULB-GROWERS'  OF  HAARLEM 
(HOLLAND). 

The  different  Floral  Committees  made  the  fol- 
lowing awards  at  their  meetings  in  February, 
March  and  April,  1916.  The  descriptions  of  the 
varieties  are  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Society. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Tulip  Prince  of  Wales  (Darivin).  salmon-red, 
a  forcing  variety  of  good  quality ;  Freesia 
Tubergcnii  Apotheose,  white  and  lilac,  a  very 
floriferous  variety;  Narcissus  Apotheose  (show), 
perianth  light  canary-yellow. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Tulips  Bartigon,  fiery-red ;  Bleu  aimable, 
violet ;  Dal  Ongaro,  silvery-lilac  and  white ;  la 
Fiancee,  rose;  Charles  H.  Marot,  dark  lilac; 
Princess  Mary,  rose-colour;  Pygmalion,  light 
magenta.  These  seven  varieties  of  Darwin 
Tulips  are  recommended  for  forcing,  and  were 
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exhibited  in  bloom  in  February.  Tulip  Man. 
van  Zanten,  a  double  variety  of  brownish-red 
shaded  orange-red  ;  Narcissus  Warmond  (show), 
dark  yellow;  N.  Odin  (show),  golden-yellow, 
perianth  broad  and  trumpet  denticulated ; 
.V.  Scarlet  Eye  (show),  creamy-white,  cup 
orange-red;  N.  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  (garden), 
trumpet  dark  yellow,  perianth  sulphury-white  ; 
A*.  Miss  Willmott  (show),  pure  white  perianth, 
cup  dark  yellow  and  orange-red. 
Certificate  of  the  Haarlem  Trial  Garden. 
Crocus  Queen  of  the  Blues;  C.  British  Queen, 
white;  C.  Lord  Balfour,  G.  Princess  Helena,  C. 
Lady  Derby.  The  three  last  are  striped  varieties. 


LINNEAN. 

Origin  of  Red  Currant. 

May  4. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Lirmean  Society 
held  on  the  4th  inst. ,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Garden  Red 
Currant." 

The  author  stated  that  until  recently  the  Red 
Currant  was  regarded  as  descended  from  R. 
j  rubrum.  Ed.  Janczewski,  however,  showed  in 
|  1907  that  R.  vulgar©  of  Lamarck  was  the  species 
chiefly  concerned.  In  his  collection  of  garden 
varieties  44  were  derived  from  R.  vulgare,  1 
from  R.  petraeum,  and  4  from  R.  rubrum.  Three 
of  these  last  were  unnamed  varieties  from  Lithu- 
anian gardens.  The  writer  has  collected  70 
varieties  from  Europe  and  America,  and  considers 
Janczewski  has  under-valued  the  importance  of 
R.  rubrum.  The  influence  of  R.  petraeum  can 
also  be  traced  in  many  varieties.  The  Red  Cur- 
rant has  been  cultivated  from  the  early  15th 
century,  and  was  at  first  pure  R.  vulgare ;  for 
100  years  no  variations  were  recorded.  R. 
petraeum  was  introduced  into  gardens  in  1561  by 
Konrad  Gesner,  and  a  few  years  after  Camerarius 
mentions  the  "old"  red  and  a  new  variety 
"  baiccis  rubris  majoribus." 

R.  rubrum  seems  to  have  come  into  Currant 
history  at  a  later  date.  A  large-fruited  variety, 
called  by  Janczewski  R.  vulgare  macrocarpum, 
was  introduced  in  1840,  and  is  considered  by 
him  a  mutation  or  giant  form  of  R.  vulgare.  The 
origin  of  this  variety  is  uncertain,  but  neither  in 
size  of  fruit  nor  in  other  characters  does  it  ex- 
ceed forms  of  R.  petraeum  which  have  been 
found  wild. 

The  author  considers  that  inter-hybridisation 
of  the  three  species — R.  vulgare,  R.  rubrum,  and 
R.  petraeum — is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Red  Currant  as  grown 
in  gardens  to-day,  and  the  supposed  effects  of 
cultivation  need  not  in  this  case  be  invoked. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Williams,  from  his  own  recent 
study  of  the  British  forms,  supported  Mr.  Bun- 
yard's  conclusions. 

Dispersal  of  Organisms. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Willis  then  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  Dispersal  of  Organisms,  as  illustrated  by 
the  floras  of  Ceylon  and  New  Zealand. 

He  stated  that  in  two  recent  papers  on  the 
flora  of  Ceylon,  and  in  a  forthcoming  one  on  the 
flora  of  New  Zealand,  h3  had  brought  forward 
conclusions  on  geographical  distribution  which, 
if  accepted,  will  remove  that  subject  from  the 
immediate  realm  of  evolution,  and  show  that  it 
may  be  largely  studied  by  arithmetical  methods. 
Once  a  species  is  evolved,  its  distribution  de- 
pends upon  causes  which  act  mechanically.  As 
all  families  and  genera  behave  alike,  it  seems  to 
him  that  one  cause  only  must  be  responsible  for 
their  behaviour,  but  a  combination  of  causes  may 
be  acting,  though  in  that  case  each  cause  must 
act  mechanically  on  all   alike. 

The  cause  which  seems  the  determining  factor 
in  dispersal  is  age  within  the  country  concerned. 
This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  results  of  his 
work  on  the  Ceylon  flora,  which  showed  that  the 
endemic  species  (presumably  the  youngest)  occu- 
pied much  the  smallest  areas,  those  common  to 
Ceylon  and  South  India  (next  youngest)  areas 
considerably  larger,  and  those  of  "wider  dispersal 
than  this  (the  oldest)  areas  yet  larger  again, 
while  at  the  same  time  each  group  showed  a 
graduated  series  of  plants  occupying  each  size 
of  area,  the  endemics  varying  down  th?  scale 
from  90  to  233,  the  widas  up  from  144  to  462. 

Not^  only  do  the  grand  totals  show  this  dis- 
tribution  according    to  age,   but  also   family  by 


family,  and  genus  by  genus  (of  reasonable  size) 
do  so.  The  rarity  of  all  the  endemics  (in  figures 
from  1  to  6)  is  4.3,  and  when  taken  in  groups  of 
not  fewer  than  14  it  only  varies  from  3.9  to  4.9, 
while  that  of  the  other  two  groups  varies  simi- 
larly about  3.5  and  3.0. 

Some  having  objected  that  Ceylon  is  a  special 
case,  he  obtained  confirmation  of  his  views  by 
working  out  the  flora  of  New  Zealand.  To  test 
his  hypothesis,  he  wrote  the  paper  first  predict- 
ing what,  under  that  hypothesis,  must  be  ex- 
pected, and  as  all  his  predictions  were  confirmed 
by  the  facts,  the  result  has  given  him  consider- 
able confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

One  does  not  often  come  across  cases  like 
Ceylon,  where  the  local  species  can  be  divided 
into  groups  according  to  age,  and  confirmation 
of  his  hypothesis  must  rest  on  finding  cases  to 
parallel  one  or  more  of  the  features  which 
showed  so  conspicuously  in  the  Ceylon  flora. 
New  Zealand  parallels  it  in  several  respects,  and 
other  cases  are  quoted  in  which  similar  paral- 
lelism is  exhibited. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  these  views  have 
been  considered,  e.g.,  the  hackneyed  argument 
that  introduced  species  spread  rapidly  over 
islands  at  the  expense  of  the  indigenous  flora; 
this  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  Ceylon  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  be  an  unsound  position.  The  objec- 
tion that  the  endemio  species  are  the  oldest  in  a 
country  is  also  dealt  with,  likewise  that  which 
asks  why  one  does  not  see  the  spreading  going 
on,  if  it  depends  upon  age. 


NATIONAL    AURICULA   AND   PRIMULA 
(Southern  Section). 

May  2. — The  annual  competitive  exhibition  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  con- 
junction with  the  R.H.S.  fortnightly  meeting,  in 
the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster.  The 
schedule  embraced  a  very  large  number  of  classes, 
and  most  of  them  were  represented  by  one  or 
more  good  exhibits.  Competition  was  restricted 
to  a  very  few,  and  th?  principal  honours  fell  to 
Mr.  James  Douglas  and  Miss  Lowinsky.  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor  were  Mr.  Douglas'  chief 
rivals  in  the  larger  classes,  and  they  made  a  good 
fight,  but  Mr.  Douglas  had  always  a  little  to 
spare.  This  exhibitor  showed  splendid  plants  in 
the  class  for  12  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  in  which 
he  was  placed  1st.  The  varieties  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  Kichard  Headley,  Harrison  Weir,  Eucharis, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Fingo,  Prince  Charming,  W. 
Smith,  Marmion,  George  Lightbody,  and  Acme 
were  all  in  excellent  condition,  and  they  repre- 
sent a  selection  of  the  choicest  florists'  Auriculas  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  whose  best 
piants  were  Mikado,  Mars,  W.  Brockbank,  Geo. 
Rudd,  Mrs.  Henwood,  and  Climax. 

In  the  similar  class  for  6  Auriculas,  dissimilar, 
these  exhibitors  competed  with  the  same  result ; 
Mr.  Douglas'  best  varieties  were  William  Smith 
(adjudged  th?  premier  show  Auricula).  Acme, 
Marmion,  Geo.  Lightbody,  Harrison  Weir,  and 
Fingo. 

For  4  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  Miss  Lowinsky, 
Sunninghill.  Berkshire,  won  the  1st  prize  with 
good  plants  of  Acme,  Abraham  Parker,  Smiling 
B?auty,  and  Favourite ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Allgrove, 
Langley,  Slough,  with  George  Lightbody  and 
Mrs.   Henwood  as  his  best  varieties. 

Miss  Lowinsky  also  showed  best  in  the  class 
for  2  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  the  varieties  being 
Heatherbell  and  Geo.  Rudd;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Pain,  Sevenoaks. 

Mr.  Douglas  won  both  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes 
in  the  class  for  a  green-edged  Auricula  with  the 
varieties  W.  Smith  and  Prince  Charming,  re- 
spectively. This  exhibitor  was  also  placed  1st 
and  2nd  in  the  class  for  grey-edged  varieties, 
showing  George  Rudd  in  both  cases  ;  3rd,  Miss 
Lowinsky,  with  Dinham.  The  best  self  Auricula 
was  Mikado,  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough. 

The  best  exhibit  of  four  show  Auriculas  staged 
by  amateurs  who  cultivate  the  plants  them- 
selves was  shown  by  Mr  H.  W.  Mason,  Ban- 
stead,  Surrey ;  he  had  good  plants  of  Heather 
Bell,  Victor,  Colonel  Champneys,  and  a  seed- 
ling ;  2nd,  Miss  Lowinsky. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — The  class  for  24  varieties, 
distinct,    was    contested    by    Mr.     Douglas    and 


Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
placed  1st  for  a  very  meritorious  collection, 
which  included  the  Premier  Alpine  variety,  a 
superb  plant  of  Argus.  Others  especially  good 
were  Duke  of  York,  May  Dreim,  Claud  Halcro, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  Roxborough,  Picotee,  Admira- 
tion, Phyllis  Douglas,  and  King  George;  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor  were  awarded  the  2nd 
prize.  They  showed  a  beautiful  crimson-maroon 
variety,  with  fine  gold  centre,  named  after  Miss 
Lowinsky.  These  two  exhibitors  occupied  similar 
positions  in  the  class  for  12  varieties. 

The  James  Douglas  Memorial  Challenge  Cup 
was  offered  for  the  best  6  varieties.  Miss 
Lowinsky  won  the  trophy  with  fine  plants  of 
Thetis,  Argus,  Mrs.  James  Douglas,  Antonio, 
Phyllis  Douglas,  and  Claud  Halcro;  2nd,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Gibson,  Belmont,  Surrey,  who  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  4  varieties,  with  Phyllis 
Douglas  and  Argus  as  his  best  plants.  In"  the 
remaining  classes  for  Alpine  Auriculas  1st  prizes 
were  won  by  Mr.  T.  Pain,  Seven  Kings,  Mr. 
H.   W.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

Primulas. — Prizes  were  offered  in  a  class  for 
6  Primulas,  a  noteworthy  exhibit  of  new  Chinese 
species  and  varieties  exhibited  by  Mr.  Allgrove 
receiving  the  1st  prize.  The  more  interesting 
plants  were  P.  sibirica  chinensis,  with  tall  scapes 
of  rosy-lavender  flowers;  P.  Forrestii,  a  beautiful 
deep-yellow  flower ;  P.  Veitchii,  rosy -purple  ;  P. 
involucrata,  P.  tangutica,  the  red  Primula,  and 
P.  pulverulenta  Mrs.  Berkeley,  a  variety  with 
salmon-pink  petals  and  white  farina  on  the 
flower-stalks.  Mr.  Allgrove  also  showed  best 
in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Primulas  and 
Auriculas ;  2nd,  Mr.  Miller,  W'isbech,  who  won 
1st  prizes  for  (a)  Polyanthuses  in  pots,  (b)  12 
Primroses,  dissimilar,  and  (c)  double  Primroses. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  of  Auriculas  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and 
Mr.  Allgrove,  whilst  Mr.  John  Crook,  Fingest, 
Camberley,  exhibited  his  choice  strain  of  Poly 
anthuses  in  shades  of  terra-cotta  and  bronze. 


(Dbttuang, 

Davio  Prior.— We  regret  to  record  the  death, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  his  84th  year,  of  Mr.  David 
Prior,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Rose  growers,  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Myland,  Col- 
chester. Mr.  Prior  established  the  Myland  busi- 
ness forty-six  yeare  ago  as  that  of  a  florist  and 
nurseryman.  After  some  years  he  decided  to 
specialise  in  the  culture  of  Roses,  and,  assisted 
by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  D.  Prior,  soon  made  the 
business  famous.  The  Myland  Roses  were  a 
feature  at  shows  all  over  the  country,  and  they 
won  many  remarkable  successes,  including  the 
late  King  Edward's  Challenge  Cup,  nearly  two 
thousand  other  cups,  and  innumerable  gold 
and  silver  medals.  Mr.  David  Prior  retired 
from  the  business  in  1901  and  went  to  live  at 
Ramsgate.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
many  friends  both  at  Colchester  and  at  Rams- 
gate, and  was  a  man  of  a  kindly  and  generous 
disposition. 

THE  WEATHER. 


WEATHER   IN    WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  May  10. 
A  wet  and  cloudy  week.— The  first  three  days  and 
nights  were  warm,  and  two  of  the  days  very  warm 
for  the  tune  of  year.  Then  came  a  change  to  colder 
weather  both  during  the  daytime  and  at  night.  On 
the  coldest  day  the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer- 
screen  was  17°,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  5°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at 
the  present  time  6°  colder  at  1  foot  deep  and  2°  colder 
at  2  feet  deep  rhan  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  all 
but  one  day,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  over  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  During  the  week  2  gallons  of 
rainwater  came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge 
and  half  a  gallon  through  that  on  which  short  grass 
is  glowing.  The  sun  shone,  on  an  average,  for  1J  hour 
:i  day,  which  is  6£  hours  a  day  short  of  the  average 
daily  duration  for  the  time  of  year.  The  first  three 
days  were  calm,  but  after  that  light  airs  as  a  rule 
prevailed.  Curiously  enough,  during  the  last  or  cold 
half  of  the  week  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  entirely 
some  point  between  south  and  west.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  16  per 
cent.  A  Horse-Chestnut  tree  in  my  garden  came  first 
into  blossom  on  the  7th  inst.,  or  four  days  earlier  than 
its  average  date  in  the  previous  25  years,  and  two  days 
earlier  than  last  year.     E.  M. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  May  10. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day.  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times  in 
one   day. — Eds. 

Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


5  0 
2  0 


s.d.s.d. 
Anemone.    St. 

Bridget,     per 

doz.  bun.  ..  2  6-30 
Carnation",     per 

doz.     blooms, 

best  American 

varieties       . .    13-20 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.   bunches 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), ex.  large    2  6-30 

—  Malmaison, 
per  dozen 
blooms 

pink        ..    4  0-60 

Daffodils,  per 
doz,    bunches 

—  Emperor       ..    2  6-30 
Eucharis.per  doz. 
Forget  -  me  -  not. 

per  doz.  bun.    3  0-36 

Gardenias.  per 
box  of  12  and 
18  blooms    ..    2  6-40 

Gladiola.  Blush- 
ing Bride,  per 
doz.  bun.,  six 
spikes  in  a 
bunch..        ..    4  0 

—  Ne  Plus,  per 
doz.  spikes  ..     16- 

—  Peach  Blos- 
som, per  doz. 
bun.,  six 
spikes  in  a 
bunch..        ..    4  0-50 

—  The  Bride, per 

doz.  bun.      ..  18  0    — 
Gypsophila. 

English. 

white,    per 

doz.  bun.  ..  8  0-90 
Iris,  Spanish,  per 

doz.  bunches 

—  —  white      ..    8  0- 

—  —  blue         ..  10  0- 

—  —  mauve    ..    8  0- 

—  —  yellow    ..    8  0- 
Lapa?eria.       per 

Hoz.  blooms  ..    2  0-26 
Lilium      candi- 
dum.  long    . . 

—  —  short 

—  lonsiflorum. 
per  doz..  long 

—  —  short 

—  Ian  cifolium 
album,  long. . 

short  .. 

—  1  anci  folium 
rubrum,  per 
doz..  long 

short   . . 

Lily-of- the- Val- 
ley, per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  24  0    — 

—  special         ..  15  0-18  0 

—  ordinary       . .    —    — 


10  0 
12  0 
10  0 
10  0 


1  0- 
1  0- 


2  0- 
1  6- 


1  6- 
1  0- 


A. 


Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Narcissus. double 
white. perdoz. 
bun 

—  Poeticus,  per 
doz.    bunches 

Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium 

—  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum 

Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double  scarlet 

Richardias 
(Arums),  per 
doz 

Roses  :  per  dozen 
blooms— 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot    .. 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington  .. 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.   Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Niphetos 

—  Ophelia 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie   . . 

—  Richmond    . . 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Craw- 
ford 

Spiraea,      white. 

per  doz.  bun. 
Stephanotis,  per 

72  pips 
Stock,     double 

white.        per 

doz.   bunches 
Sweet     Peas. 

English. 

white,        and 

coloured,  per 

doz.  bun. 

—  Guernsey  per 
doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses.       per 

packet,    24 

blooms 
Tulips.     Darwin 

various,     per 

doz.  bun. 
Violas.   Cornuta, 

ner  doz.  bun. 
White     Heather. 

per  doz.  bun. 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  6-30 


3  6-50 
13-16 


10  0-12  0 
2  0-36 


3  0-40 


3  6-40 


16-20 


0  9-10 
16-20 


10-16 
16-30 

16-20 
16-20 
2  0-30 
16-20 
16-20 
2  0-30 

16-20 
16-26 
16-20 

2  0-26 


6  0-80 
19-20 

6  0-80 


6  0-12  0 
16-20 


6  0-90 
2  0-26 


Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.s.d.    _  s.d.s.d. 

Adiantum  (Mai- 

denhairFern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches        ..    6  0-70 
Agrostis     (Fairy 

Grass).       per 

doz.  bunches    2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails.        per 

half  dozen   ..     16-20 

—  —    medium, 
doz.   bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri     ..    8  0-12  0 
Carnation  foliage. 

doz.  bunches    4  0-50 
Croton      foliage 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 5  0-12  0  of  6  trails    ..     2  0-26 

Remarks.— Supplies  of  cut  flowers  are  larger  than  last 
week.  Home-grown  Sweet  Peas  are  arriving  in  first- 
class  condition,  the  price  varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
bunch.  Gladioli  are  more  plentiful ;  tlie  varieties  now 
offered  are  Blushing  Bride,  Peach  Blossom,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  The  first  arrival  of  the  Bride  (white)  is  daily 
expected.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  all  Irises.  Double 
white    Narcissus   arrived    last    week-end;    the   consign- 


Eulalia  japonica. 

per  bunch    . . 
Fern,  French,  per 

doz.   bunches 

—  common 
Galax     leaves. 

green,  perdoz. 

bunches 
Hardy       foliage 

various,      per 

doz.   bunches 
M  os  s.       gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  b"n. 

English, 

small-leaved 

—  French,      per 
doz.    bunches 

Smilax.  per  bun. 
of  6  trails    .. 


0  6- 
4  0- 


4  0- 

5  0- 

6  0 
1  0- 


0  8 
5  0 


8  0 
6  0 


1  3 


merits  were  small,  and  were  soon  purchased.  The 
best  blooms  are  coming  from  the  Channel  Islands.  Small 
consignments  are  also  being  received  from  Cornwall,  and 
prices  are  on  the  down  grade.  English  White  Stock  finds 
a  good  demand,  and  is  soon  cleared.  The  return  of  dull, 
cold  nights  has  considerably  shortened  the  supply  of 
Roses,  red  blooms  being  very  scarce.  Carnations, 
Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglossums  are  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper.  Lapagerias,  Tuberoses  and  Lilium  candidum 
are  now  obtainable.  Flowering  plants,  including  Pot 
Roses,  are  in  good  demand.  White,  Blue,  and  Pink 
Hydrangeas  are  obtainable  in  various  sizes,  at  prices 
from  Is.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  There  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  Pink  Spiraeas.  Lilium  Harrisii  and  L.  lancifolium 
rubrum  are  offered  in  good  condition.  Heliotropes, 
Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  Sedums,  and  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias  are  fairly   plentiful. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 


Apples— 

—  A  lbermarle. 
per  barrel    ..  40  0-44  0 

—  Tasmanian  & 
Australian, 
per  case       ..    7  6-16  0 

Bananas,  bunch— 

—  Medium        ..    7  0-90 

—  X-medium    ..    8  6-10  0 

—  Extra  ..        ..9  6-13  0 

—  Double  X      ..10  6-15  0 

—  Giant  ..        ..16  0-18  0 

—  Red.  per  ton  £20  0    — 

—  Jamaica,  per 
ton 

Dates,    per    doz, 

boxes  .. 
Figs.   Green,  per 

doz 

G  o  os  eberries, 

green,  per  lb. 
Grape  Fruit,  per 

case 
Grapes:  English, 

New  Hambros, 


s.d. s.d' 
Grapes.— con. 

—  Cape,  per  101b. 
box      ..        ..5  0-10  0 

Lemons,  per  case  10  0-27  0 
Lychees  per  box  14-16 
Melons.  Cape     ..    10-16 

—  Guernsey 
Each    ..        ..    3  0-40 

Muscats.  Eng- 
lish,   per    lb.    7  0-90 

Nuts.       Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt.  60  0-64  0 

—  Coconuts,  per 
100        ..        . .  26  0    — 

£16-  £17    Oranges,  per  case  12  6-35  0 

—  Cal  ifornian 
6  0           Seedless,   per 

case     ..        ..20  0-24  0 
8  0    Peaches.  English, 

i         perdoz.         ..    6  0-18  0 
—   I  Pears,  per  case..      —    — 

—  Cape    ..        ..    6  0-80 
27  6-30  0    Strawberries, 

forced,  per  lb.    2  0-40 
Walnuts.  Naples 


5  6- 
2  0- 
1  0 


Per  lb 2  0-46  per  cwt.        ..750    - 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d- 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-60 

7  0    — 


Artichokes. Globe 
perdoz. 

—  Jer  u  sa'lem. 
per  bag. 

Asparagus.  Paris 

green  ciLauris    0  4-10  6 

—  English  ..  13-36 
Beetroot,  per  bag  4  0  — 
Beans.  Broad,  per 

pad  (France)      4  0-60 

Broccoli.  Sprout- 
ing, per  bus.      4  0    — 

Cabbage.  Spring. 

per  tally       ..    7  0    — 

Carrots,  per  cwt.  17  0    — 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally       ..        ..    4  0-10  0 

Celeriac.  per  doz.    4  6-50 

Cucumbers,  per 
doz 2  6 

English      Beans. 


per  lb. 
French      Beans, 

(Guernsey), 

D=rlb 

Garlic,  per  lb.  .. 
Greens,  per  bag. . 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,   per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  doz.  . . 
Lettuce,  Cabbage 

and   Cos,   per 

doz 

Mushrooms,    per 

lb 

—  Buttons 
Remarks. 


0  10 


0  10- 
0  10- 
2  6 


4  0 

1  0 


2  0-60 


5  0-60 
5  0- 


0  6- 


Mustard  and 
Cress, perdoz. 
punnets 

Onions  — 

—  Egyptian,  per 
bag 

—  spring,  per 
doz.  bun. 

Parsnips,  per  bag  4  6 
Peas  (Guernsey), 

per  lb 

Potatos  — 

—  Algerian,  per 
lb 

—  Channel  Is- 
lands, per  lb. 

Radishes,    per 

doz.  bun. 
Rhubarb,  natural 

perdoz. 
Scotch  Kale,  per 

bus 

Seakale.   natural 

per  Poz.  pun. 
Spinach,  perbus. 
Tomatos  — 

—  English, 
ner  lb 

—  Te^eriffe,  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt- 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bus 

Vegetable     Mar- 


1  0    - 


13  0-14  0 
0    - 


0  8 

0  3 

0  4 

0 


0  2i- 

0  3- 

1  0- 
3  6 

3  0 

9  0 

4  0 


1  0 


20  0 
4  0 

24  0 

2  6 

- 

4  0- 

12  0 

0  6- 

0  8 

rows,  per  doz. 
0  7-0  10    Watercress,     per 

10    —    '        doz 

-Supplies  of  Nova  Scotian  Apples  are 
almost  exhausted.  The  Tasmanian  and  Australian 
shipments  to  hand  this  week  comprised  about  30.000 
boxes  of  Apples  and  600  cases  of  Pears,  Grapes,  and 
other  fruits.  Certain  English  hot-holuse  fruits  are 
available,  including  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Figs,  Peaches,  Melons,  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries.  A  number  of  forced  vegetables  can 
be  obtained,  notably  Beans,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Peas, 
Mushrooms  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  Asparagus  is 
being  received  from  Worcester,  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
Devon      and    Middlesex     in     fair     quantities.     Teneriffe 


Tomatos    are    fairly    plentiful.       The     supply 
door  vegetables   is  somewhat  limited.     E.  H.   R. 
Garden  Market,  May   10,   191C. 

Potatos. 


of    out- 
Coi  ent 


s  d.  s.d. 
Blackland  ..    7  6-80 

Dunbar      ..        ..11  0-12  0 
Kent:- 

Eclipse  ..        ..    8  6-95 

King  Edward..    9  0-10  0 
Lincoln  :— 

Main  Crop       ..    8  6-10  0 

Eclipse  ..        ..    8  0-96 

Remarks — Trade  is  slow, 
the  same  as  last  week.  Few  consignments  are  reaching 
the  market,  but  supplies  are  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 
Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancrai, 
May   10,  1916. 


Lincoln. — ron. 

Evergood 

King  Edward.. 

Queen     .. 
Scotch  :  — 

King  Edward.. 
New  :  — 

Spanish,  cwt... 

Teneriffe.     per 
box 
and    prices    remain    about 


s.d.s.d- 

8  0-90 

9  0  10  6 

8  0-96 

9  0-10  0 
19  0-21  0 
11  6-12  I 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Book  :  11".  A.  B.  Elementary  Botany,  by  E. 
Drabble,  price  2s.  10d.,  post  free,  from  our 
Publishing  Department. 

Correction. — Page    246,    line   14. — For   75°    F 
read  57°  F. 

Daffodil  :  H.  G.  S.  The  Daffodil  with 
five  flowers  on  a  stem  is  an  interesting 
instance  of  fasciation — a  condition  in  which 
several  stems  have  coalesced.  Fasciation  is 
believed  to  be  usually  caused  by  exesssive 
vigour,  and  it  is  frequently  seen  in  heavily- 
manured  Asparagus.  It  is  not  so  common  in 
Narcissus,  but,  nevertheless,  cases  occur  from 
time  to  time,  and  instances  are  mentioned  in 
the  late  Dr.  Masters'  work,  Vegetable  Tera- 
tology, published  in  1869. 

Lupinus  :  G.  We  know  of  no  general  mono- 
graph of  the  genus  Lupinus,  but  there  is  a 
series  of  papers  by  A.  A.  Heller  on  "  The 
North  American  Lupines  "  in  an  American 
periodical  entitled  Muhlenbergia,  vols,  vi- 
viii,  1910-1912,  with  numerous  figures  in  the 
text. 

Names  of  Fruits 
terre. 


/.    T.     Apple  Roi  dAngle- 


Names  of  Plants  :  S.  W.  Lithospermum 
purpureo-coeruleum. — F.  A.  E.  Eriobotrya 
(Photinia)  japonica,  Loquat.  —  E.  Wilson. 
Periploca  graeoa.— A.  B.  H.  Pachysandra 
procumbens  (Alleghany  Mountain  Spurge). 

Odontoglossum  Spikes  Injured  :  D.  M.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  spikes  we  fear  that  the 
house  in  which  they  have  been  grown  has  been 
imperfectly  and  irregularly  ventilated.  Open- 
ing the  ventilators  wide  during  cold  weather 
or  when  cold  winds  prevail  would  cause  a 
check  and  injury  to  the  plants  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  specimens.  On  the  contrary,  by 
keeping  the  ventilators  closed  and  the  atmo- 
sphere excessively  moist,  moisture  is  made  to 
oondanse  on  the  plants,  and  this  would  cause 
damage  to  the  young  flower-spikes.  The  ' 
plants,  pots  and  staging  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  and  the  damaged  growth  removed. 
Ventilate  carefully,  and  leave  the  bottom  aper- 
tures open  night  and  day.  Spray  with  clear 
water  freely  in  the  cool  house  and  also  in  the 
Cattleya  house  (in  which  you  suggest  that 
over-watering  may  have  caused  some  of  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow),  and  do  not  water  the 
roots  so  freely.  Use  rainwater,  or,  if  service 
water,  take  means  to  soften  it.  Where  labour 
is  short  it  is  advisable  to  shade  the  houses  in 
which  these  plants  are  growing. 

Oxalis  in  Australia  :  F.  G.  There  are  two 
species  of  Oxalis  which  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, namely,  O.  Magellanica  and  O.  corni- 
culata,  both  described  in  Bentham's  Flora 
Australiensis  and  local  Australian  "Floras." 
The  first  is  very  similar  to  the  British  O. 
aoetosella,  and  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania.  It  also  inhabits  New 
Zealand  and  southern  South  America.  O. 
corniculata,  a  species  with  yellow  flowers,  is 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  tropical 
countries ;  often  naturalised,  as  in  the  West  of 
England. 

Prices  of  Timber:  F.  D.  A.  From  informa- 
tion just  received,  the  average  price  of  Larch 
is  lO^d.,  and  of  Scots  Pine  9d.,  per  cubic 
foot  throughout  England.  Needless  to  say, 
the  value  of  any  given  timber  would  depend 
upon  size  and  quality,  distance  from  a  load- 
ing station,  and  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

South  African  Plant  :  F.  G.  It  is  difficult  to 
name  a  plant  from  a  popular  description,  but 
your  West  African  shrub  is  probably  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Guttiferae  (Clusiaceae),  'to  which 
"  skeins  of  countless  stamens  "  point,  and 
possibly  a  species  of  Garcinia.  But  these  are 
mere  guesses. 


Communications  Received.  —  H.  J.  Elwes— E. 
Mottishaw— Mack  and  Miln— Dr.  D.— A'C.  B  —K  C  L 
—Call ha— J.  H.  D.,  U.S.A.— W.  F.  R.— C.  H.  P.— 
W.  C. — Correspondent,  Norway — G.  C.  W  — L  C  — 
W.  H.  D.— W.  T— J.  R.  J._ S.  C— J.  C— C.  T  — 
Cestrian— H.    S.    B.— F.    A.  E  —  T.    W.— W.  E.— T.   C. 
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NOTES    FROM    A    COTSWOLD 
GARDEN.— VII. 

WHEN  I   wrote  my  last   notes  I  said 
that  it  looked  like   a   rather    late 
season  instead  of  an  early  one,  as 
it   promised,     in    February;    now    again, 
owing  to  the  warm,  sunny  weather  of  the 
last  week  in  April,  everything  has  come  on 
with  a  rush,  and  a  lot  of  rain  in  the  first 
week  of  May  has  brought  out  more  flowers 
than     I    have    ever    seen    so     early  here. 
Among    the  many   I    will   mention   a    few 
which     are     unusually     good      this     sea- 
son.    The    American    Erythroniums    have 
been   specially  fine   under    a     north    wall 
where  they  get  no  sun  till  April.     They  are 
well    mulched    with    leaf-mould,     and    re- 
planted about  every  three  years,  when  the 
bulbs  get  crowded.     These  plants  seem  to 
grow  equally    well    in    Cornwall,    where    I 
have  seen  them  very  vigorous  in  Captain 
Pinwill's    garden,     and    at    Dawyck,     in 
Peebles-shire,  where  the  winters   are  long 
and  severe.     There  are  many  more  names 
than  species,  and  I  can  only  distinguish 
four    from   the   Pacific  Coast    and    Rocky 
Mountains,  besides  what  seem  to  be  colour 
varieties  rather   than   distinct  species.  Of 
these  the  first  and  least  desirable  is  a  green- 
leaved    plant   with   golden-yellow    flowers, 
which  open  almost  before  they  are  above 
ground   and   fade  very  quickly;  the  stem 
carries  three  or  four  flowers,  and  rapidly 
lengthens  after  the  flowers  have  dropped, 
attaining  18  inches  or  more  in  height.  This 
may  be  the  plant  figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t. 
1,786,  as  E.  grandiflorum  of  Pursh,  but  is 
more  generally  known  as  E.  Nuttallianum. 
The  next,  and  to  my  mind  the  best,  is  the 
one  figured  in  Bot.   Mag.,  t.   5,714,   as  E. 
giganteum  of  Lindley,  which  Baker  would 
certainly  never  have  considered  a  variety 
of  the  last  if  he  had  seen  the  two  growing 
together.      The      leaves      are     beautifully 


blotched  with  purple  and  a  creamy-white 
or  pale  sulphur  flower  with  a  large  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  The 
flower-spike  branches  and  bears  three  to 
five  or  more  flowers  when  the  bulb  is  strong. 
What  are  sold  as  White  Beauty  and  Pink 
Beauty  are,  I  think,  only  fine  forms  of 
this;  and  though  the  leaves  of  E.  revo- 
lutum  are  usually  paler,  I  cannot  see  any 
ground  for  separating  it  as  a  species.  E. 
Smithii,  from  Vancouver  Island,  is  a 
pink-flowered  variety,  and  E.  Johnsonii  a 
purple  one  with  similar  foliage  and  habit. 


Fig.  111.- 


-NOTHOLIBION  MACROPHYLLUM 
AT  COLESBORNE. 


E.  Hendersonii,  S.  Wats,  figured  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  7,017,  is  a  lilac-flowered  species 
with  green  leaves.  It  does  not  do  well  on 
my  soil.  E.  Howellii,  also  from  Oregon, 
I  have  not  seen  in  cultivation.  E.  Hart- 
wegii,  S.  Wats,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  California,  which  is  figured  in  Bot. 
Mug.,  t.  7,583,  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
having  blotched  leaves  which  are  narrower 
and  more  folded  than  those  of  E.  gigan- 
teum, with  numerous  flowers  on  long 
foot-stalks  which  separate  from  the  main 
stem  close  to  the  ground  ;  a  character  by 


which  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  it  from 
giganteum.  The  colour  is  white  or  pale 
yellow,  becoming  much  deeper  towards  the 
base.  By  the  side  of  these  neither  of  the 
eastern  United  States  species,  america- 
num  or  albidum,  is  worth  growing,  except 
as  a  curiosity.  The  king  of  the  genus,  E. 
sibiricum,  is,  I  fear,  impossible  in  English 
gardens.  This,  though  usually  classified 
as  a  variety  of  Dens-canis — a  species  which 
will  not  live  on  my  limy  soil — is  a  glorious 
plant  as  I  saw  it  in  the  swampy 
forests  of  the  lower  Altai  Mountains 
in  May,  1899,  and  along  the  Siberian 
Railway  in  the  forest  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Baikal,  on  my  return  from  China. 
It  came  up  in  masses  as  soon  as  the  snow 
was  off  the  ground,  and  produced 
flowers  on  stems  over  a  foot  high. 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  much  less  vig- 
orous condition  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
St.  Petersburg,  whence  I  have  re- 
ceived bulbs  more  than  once ;  but  though 
I  have  planted  them  in  the  shadiest  and 
coldest  place  I  can  find,  close  under  a 
north  wall,  the  flowers,  which  develop  un- 
derground, try  to  come  out  prematurely 
and  never  open  properly.  It  might  do 
better  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

I  have  always  wondered  why  the  plant 
known  as  Lilium  roseum,  Wall  (figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4,725),  or  as  Fritillaria 
Thompsoniana,  Don,  is  not  more  generally 
grown,  for  in  my  Alpine  house  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  flower,  as  fig.  Ill  will  show. 
Its  I  mil  is.  leaves,  and  habit  are  so  unlike 
those  of  any  Lily  or  Fritillary  that  I 
prefer  to  call  it  by  Wallich's  name  of 
Notholirion  macrophyllum.  It  is  not  quite 
hardy  here,  as  the  leaves  grow  too  early; 
and  unless  the  small  bulbils  which  form 
under  the  hard,  brown  coat  of  the  bulb 
are  removed  in  time,  so  as  to  allow  the 
bulb  to  become  strong  as  it  ripens,  it  does 
not  often  flower;  but  in  a  frame  it  in- 
creases fast,  and  requires  no  other  care 
than  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  air.  It 
grows  in  the  Himalayas  from  Afghanistan 
to  Nepal,  but  in  Sikkim  is  repre- 
sented by  another  less  beautiful  plant,  de- 
scribed by  Baker  as  L.  (Notholirion) 
Hookeri,  which  is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
6.385  as  Fritillaria  Hookeri,  from  a  plant 
which  I  collected  in  Sikkim  in  1876. 

The  earliest  Paeony  to  flower  here  this 
year  is  P.  Mlokosevitchii,  a  Caucasian 
species,  which  is  very  near  P.  Wittnian- 
niana.  as  Dr.  Stapf  said  under  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  8,173,  but  has  more  pubescent  and 
robust  foliage,  and  flowers  a  few  days 
earlier.  The  stigmas  are  of  two  colours, 
and  the  filaments  also  differ  in  colour. 
A  pure  white-flowered  Paeony,  which  I  got 
from  Holland  as  a  form  of  Wittmanniana, 
but  which  may  be  a  colour  variety  of 
Mlokosevitchii,  is  a  finer  plant  than 
either.  Another  fine  Paeony,  flowering  for 
the  first  time  with  me,  is  P.  Cambedes- 
siilesii,  from  Majorca,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Ireland  by  Mis*'  Geoghegan.  It 
has  a  large  pink  flower  and  dark  green 
foliage  which  on  the  underside  is  reddish- 
purple  ;  it  seems  hardy  enough  here,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  most  plants  from  the 
Balearic  Islands.     The  onlv  Paeonv  which 
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has  suffered  much  from  the  winter  is  the  Hima- 
layan P.  Emodi,  whose  foliage  comes  up  too 
early  to   suit  our  spring. 

A  Paeony  which  I  raised  from  seed  sent  me  as 
P.  anomala  by  Miss  Willmott  has  just  flowered, 
and  will  be  described  and  figured  in  the  July 
part  of  Bot.  Mag.  as  P.  Willmottia.  It  has  a 
pure  white  flower  and  very  distinct  bronze- 
coloured  leaves.  No  more  beautiful  Paeony 
exists,  and  though  very  early  it  is  quite  hardy. 

A  really  wonderful  flower  has  just  opened  on 
a  plant  of  Iris  .iberica  oohracea,  which  I  got  in 
1914  from  Mr.  Wallace,  and  have  grown  in  a  pot 
in  a  cold  frame  ever  since.  I  always  thought  I. 
iberica  the  most  beautiful  Iris  in  cultivation,  but 
have  found  it  hopeless  to  keep  until  now. 
Whether  this  form  of  it  will  succeed  in  the  open 
ground  I  do  not  know ;  but  to  expose  such  a 
large,  lovely,  and  delicate  flower  to  the  pelting 
rains  we  have  had  lately  would  be  as  wrong  as 
to  put  a  Cattleya  outside,  for  no  Cattleya, 
to  my  eye,  is  more  beautiful  than  is  this 
Iris.  Another  g3m  in  this  genus,  just  out 
in  the  Alpine  house,  which  for  the  same 
reason  ought  to  be  grown  under  glass,  is 
Iris  tectorum  alba,  a  plant  of  neat,  compact 
habit  with  a  very  large  pure  white  flower.  Iris 
montana,  which  I  always  grew  as  Tomieana 
until  Mr.  Dykes  taught  us  better,  is  perha.ps  the 
best  Iris  which  is  out  in  the  border ;  it  evi- 
dently has  a  good  constitution  and  is  very 
floriferous. 

The  Tulips  which  a  week  ago  gave  promise  of 
a  very  good  show  have  been  terribly  knocked 
about  by  rain  and  wind,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  such  weather  a6  we  usually  get  in  April  and 
May  it  is  not  much  use  to  grow  them  unless  one 
lias  an  awning  to  protect  them.  I  did  not  plant 
till  late  in  November  in  the  hope  of  retarding 
them ;  but  it  is  no  use  trying  to  keep  things  back 
when  they  want  to  grow.  T.  saxatilis,  however, 
now  flowering  among  the  roots  of  shrubs  on  a 
wall,  stands  the  weather  wonderfully,  and  many 
other  forgotten  Tulips  whose  bulbs  have  got 
under  hungry  shrub-roots  flower  better  than  those 
which  have  been  lifted  and  planted  in  prepared 
beds  of  good  soil.     H.  J.  Elwes. 


PENTSTEMONS  :    THEIR   VALUE    IN 
THE   GARDEN. 

[Continued  from   p.   S5£.) 


Planting  Out. 

The  sites  intended  for  planting  with  Pent- 
stemons should  have  received  some  little  care 
in  the  preparation,  for  Pentstemons  always  re- 
spond to  generous  treatment,  although  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  by  any  means  fastidious. 
If  beds  containing  Roses  or  other  plants 
are  intended  for  their  recaption,  they  will 
have  been  manured  and  dug  in  the  usual 
way,  and  will  not  need  much  further  treat- 
ment. If,  however,  the  soil  is  heavy,  it  will 
be  a  great  advantage  to  add  a  good  dressing 
of  some  lightening  material,  such,  as  ash  from 
the  burning  of  garden  rubbish  and  prunings. 
Old  potting  soil  is  also  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  materials  should  be  spread  on  the 
bed's  and  lightly  forked  in,  breaking  all  lumps 
and  getting  the  soil  in  a  fine  condition,  which 
will  facilitate  .good'  planting,  and  the  use  of  the 
hoe  afterwards.  Ground  which  is  vacant  should 
be  dug  deeply,  incorporating  a  good  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure.  This  should  have  been 
done  some  time  prior  to  planting;  if  during  the 
previous  autumn  so  much  the  better,  especially  in 
the  case  of  retentive  and  heavy  soils,  which  will 
then  by  the  spring  settle  down  much  better.  If 
manure  is  scarce,  a  heavy  dressing  of  half-de- 
cayed leaves  will  be  of  service. 

Before  planting  out  begins,  careful  notes  should 
have  been  made  as  to  the  positions  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  which  will,  of  course,  be  in  their 
eepamate   kinds  in   the  frames.       These  matters 


being  decided,  a  batch  of  plants  may  be  lifted.  This 
should  be  done  carefully,  using  a  handfork  for 
the  purpose,  and  taking  up  each  plant  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil,  so  as  to  secure  all  the  roots 
possible.  The  advantage  of  having  sufficient 
room  between  the  plants  will  now  be  seen.  The 
planting  should  be  carried  out  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  the  plants  not  left  out  of 
the  ground  too  long.  Allow  a  distance  of  12  to 
18  inches  between  the  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  smaller-growing  varieties,  which  may  be 
planted  more  closely.  In  planting  make  a  hole  with 
the  trowel  of  sufficient  size  and  depth  to  accom- 
modate the  ball  easily,  afterwards  working  the 
soil  around  it  and  pressing  with  the  hands.  As 
the  planting  proceeds  give  a  good  watering,  to 
setitJe  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  so  seoure  a 
good  start.  This  watering  should1  be  done  from 
the  spout  of  the  can  without  the  rose,  giving 
sufficient  to  each  plant  to  wash  the  soil  down 
about  the  roots.  If  the  plaints  are  taken  up  caire- 
fully  and  watered  in  after  planting,  they  usually 
transplant  very  well,  scarcely  flag  at  all,  and 
soon  become  established. 

After  Cultivation. 

The  first  attention  Pentstemons  should  re- 
ceive after  planting  consists  of  the  use  of 
the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  plants.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  after  planting  as  the  soil 
begins  to  get  dry  on  the  surface.  This  will  be 
especially  valuable  should  the  season  be  dry,  as 
it  conserves  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  During 
long  spells  of  hot,  dry  .weather  a  good  watering 
will  occasionally  be  very  helpful  to  the  plants, 
as  they  like  plenty  of  moisture  while  .growing 
freely ;  but  do  not  commit  the  error  of  giving 
insufficient  quantities  at  frequent  .intervals.  This 
is  a  mistake  often  made  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  art  of  watering.  The  frequent 
'moistening  of  the  surface  soil  tends  to  attract 
roots  to  the  top,  where  between  the  waterings 
they  get  dried  up  by  the  sun.  When  water- 
ing is  necessary  do  it  thoroughly,  and  do 
not  hurry  over  the  work,  bait  go  over  the  ground 
several  times,  to  allow  the  water  to  soak  deeply 
into  the  soil,  using  a  cam  with  a  coarse  rose,  or 
no  rose  at  all.  After  a  heavy  watering  such  as 
this  the  soil  may,  of  course,  become  caked  on 
the  surface  ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  gets  slightly 
dry  again  use  the  hoe,  and  continue  the  use  of  it 
frequently.  The  hoeinig  will  preserve  a  layer  of 
•loose,  dry  soil,  which  in  its  turn  will  keep  the 
under  soil  moist  for  a  considerable  time.  Another 
method  of  keeping  the  soil  moist  and  cool  during 
hot  seasons  is  to  give  the  beds  or  borders  a 
mulch  of  some  short  material,  such  as  partially 
decayed  manure,  leaves,  or  peat-moss.  Mulch- 
ings are,  however,  objected  to  by  some  people, 
on  account  of  appearance.  In  this  case  tihe  best 
method  is  that  of  frequent  hoeing  and  oc- 
casional watering,  as  described.  Of  staking, 
which  takes  up  so  much  time  in  the  case  of  the 
occupants  of  beds  and  borders,  Pantstemotns  re- 
quire little,  if  any,  the  flower-stems  growing  up 
straight  and  stiff.  If  the  plants  grow  fairly  tall, 
however,  a  small  stake  may  be  necessary,  espe- 
cially if  growing  in  a<position  where  strong  winds 
might  break  them  down.  The  stake  need  not 
be  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  flowers,  but  just 
sufficient  to  secure  the  main  stem  without  being 
seen.  Generally  speaking,  the  plants  are  found 
to  require  no  support  in  this  way. 

Selection  of  Varieties. 

There  are  now  a  great  number  of  florists' 
varieties,  and  these  are  continually  being  added 
to,  so  that  anyone  may  continue  to  increase  his 
collection.  Many  of  the  varieties  have  been  in 
use  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  sufficiently 
good  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers.  The 
short  list  here  given  contains  some  of  the  best 
sorts  grown,  and  will  be  found,  I  thank,  suf- 
ficient to  enable  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  so  to 
form  a  small  collection. 


White  and  Pale  Shades. 

Nobility. — White,  a  small-flowered  variety. 

Marconi. — White,  with  red  spots  and  markings 
and  pink  edge. 

Miss  Annie  Shlayer. — A  good  white  variety. 

George   Bizet. — Pinkish-white. 

Laonnec. — Pink,  with  white  margin,  large 
flowers. 

Lor3  Volterer. — Pale  rose-pink ;  a  beautiful 
variety. 

Marcel   Dubois. — Blush,  with  pink  margin. 

Edna  Earl. — Rose-pink  with  dark  red  blotches, 
prettily  pencilled. 

Jane  Dieulafoy.     Pinkish-white,  very  large. 

H.    Spencer. — Pink,   with  maroon  markings. 

Scarlet,    Crimson     and   Carmine   Shades. 

George  Home. — Scarlet,  white  throat;  very 
large  flowers. 

Carrie. — Scarlet,  with  darker  blotches. 

Mrs.  Burn. — Light  scarlet,  white  throat,  and 
crimson  marking. 

Ant/onin  Breguet. — Carmine,  white  throat ; 
large  flowers. 

Le  Prophete. — Carmine,  white  throat. 

James  Thompson. — Bright  scarlet,  white 
throat ;  fine. 

Candidate. — •Scarlet-carmdne,  throat  white. 

Newtburgh  Gem. — A  distinct  variety,  dwarf 
and  bushy,  with  a  profusion  of  scarlet  flowers  an 
many  stems. 

Andre  Lebon. — Bright  crimson,  white  throat. 

President  Carnot.— Crimson,  white  throat,  and 
very  large  flowers. 

Henry  Lechambre. — Crimson,  white  throat. 

Albert  de  Kohliker.- — Crimson,  white  throat, 
and'  dark  marking. 

Mauve,  Magenta    and  Purple  Shades. 

Congo. — Pale  purple. 

Lord   Newlands. — Mauve,  prettily  marked. 

Miss  Bertha  Pliss. — Pale  mauve,  white  throat. 

Archibald  Forbes.- — Magenta,  white  throat ; 
large  flowers. 

Grace  Darling. — Purple,  white  throat ;  large 
flowers. 

Helen  Wood. — Bright  purple,  white  throat. 

King  of  Pentstemons. — Deep  purple,  white 
throat;  prettily  marked. 

Mrs.  Nixon. — Deep  purple,  white  throat; 
large  flowers. 

The  Species. 

Of  these  there  is  a  considerable  number, 
though  few  are  grown  to  any  extent.  Several 
are  very  interesting  and  beautiful  plants, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  herba- 
ceous collection.  Those  given  here  are  all 
quite  hardy,  but  a  few  of  them  sometimes  suc- 
cumb to  the  excessive  wet  of  our  winters ;  the 
cold  does  not  harm  them.  They  may  be  saved 
from  this  by  fixing  sheets  of  glass  in  such 
manner  that  most  of  the  rain  runs  off.  They 
may  be  readily  increased  by  division,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  herbaceous  plants,  or  by  cuttings. 
Seed  may  also  be  saved  and  sown,  but  they  will 
be  found  to  vary  a  good  deal.  The  following  oth 
among  the   best  of   the    species  : — 

P.  antirrhinoides. — Flowers  small,  pale  yellow, 
height  about  18  inches,  bushy   habit. 

P.  azureus. — Flowers  blue,  with  purple  tint  at 
base  of  the  tube,  height  about  a  foot. 

P.  barbatus,  sometimes  known  as  Qhelone  bar- 
bata. — This  plant  is  well  worth  growing;  flowers 
vary  from  pink  to  carmine,  produced1  freely  on 
numerous  stems,  height  about  3  feet ;  a  very 
pretty  and  graceful  plant. 

P.  gracilis.— Flowers  pale  purple  or  lilac, 
height  12  inches  or  less ;  a  very  pretty  plant  for 
front  of  borders. 

P.  Hartwegii- — Flowers  crimson  or  scarlet, 
about  2  feet  high ;  a  showy  species ;  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  varieties. 

P.  heterophyllus. — Flowers  pink  or  purplish, 
height,  about  18  inches. 

P.  speotabilis. — Flowers  purple,  in  a  loose 
panicle,  2  feet. 
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P.  punioeus. — Bright  red  flowers,  on  stems  3 
feet  or  more  in  height. 

P.  rotundifolius. — Flowers  bright  red,  height 
2  feet;  a  good  species. 

P.  secundiflorus. — Flowers  blue,  with  bronzy 
shade  on  upper  part,  height  about  18  inches.  S- 
Ashmere. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


LEAF-SPOT   ON   VINES. 


The  first  visible  indication  of  the  Vine  disease 
known  as  leaf-spot  is  the  appearance  of  small 
semi-transparent  spots  on  the  leaves,  which 
gradually  increase  in  size  and  turn  brown,  until 
finally  the  whole  leaf  is  involved,  when  in  most 
cases  the  blade  separates  from  the  petiole  at  the 
point  where  these  two  parts  meet,  leaving  the 
petiole  still  attached  to  the  wood.  The  disease 
spreads  in  time  more  or  less  over  the  whole  Vine, 
when  in  bad  cases  most  of  the  leaves  die  and 
fall  off,  while  the  Vine  is  heavily  taxed  in  sup- 
porting the  fruit  during  its  second  swelling.  The 
leaves  near  the  rod  are  generally  first  attacked, 
rapidly  turn  brown,  and  fall  off  in  the  manner 
indicated,  the  fruit  shrivels,  and  growth  ig 
checked  for  the  rest  of  the  season  ;  under  these 
conditions  it  is  impossible  for  the  Vine  to  suc- 
ceed. In  other  cases  of  less  intensity  the  disease 
appears  later  in  the  season,  with  the  same 
result  as  mentioned  above,  as  regards  the  leaves, 
but  with  less  damage  to  the  Vine. 

In  gardens  where  the  disease  is  bad  it  is  a 
serious  matter,  as  it  prevents  the  white  Muscat 
being  grown  at  all  satisfactorily,  the  disease 
appearing  in  June  or  early  July,  at  the  time 
when  plenty  of  good,  healthy  foliage  is 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  Vine 
and  its  fruit.  So  far  as  my  personal  experi 
ence  and  information  go,  it  is  only  on  soils  of 
the  magnesium  limestone  formation  that  the 
Vines  are  subject  to  this  particular  disease.  It 
would  be  interesting,  however,  to  know  whether 
Vines  growing  in  soils  from  other  formations  are 
subject   to   the  disease. 

From  the  records  of  various  investigations 
made  by  adding  a  known  quantity  of  boric  acid 
to  a  known  quantity  of  soil,  sand,  or  water,  and 
further,  from  my  own  analyses  of  soils  of  known 
quality  for  Vine  growing,  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  trouble  arises  from  an  over  supply 
of  soluble  boron  compounds  in  the  soil,  although 
they  are  present  in  the  soil  water  in  exceed- 
ingly small  quantities. 

Dr.  Brenchley,  in  her  experiments  with  barley 
in  1910-1911,  at  Rothamsted,  found  that  when 
boric  acid  was  added  to  the  water  cultures 
in  the  ratio  of  one  part  of  acid  to  2.500,000 
parts  of  water,  some  trace  of  discoloration 
was  observed  within  a  week,  those  with 
higher  concentrations  already  having  the  upper 
parts  of  the  leaves  spotted,  and  very  brown 
at  the  tips.  This  browning  was  first  seen 
at  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  and  then  spread  down- 
wards as  brown  spots,  which  coalesced,  until 
finally  the  whole  leaf  was  involved.  The  other 
leaves  from  below  upwards  were  affected  at  a 
later  stage  in  the  higher  strengths  of  boric  acid, 
the  mode  of  progression  of  the  poisoning  action 
being  always  the  same  ;  the  action  of  the  greater 
strengths  of  the  poison  is  well  marked  in  the 
leaves,  which  tend  to  become  brown,  and  to  die 
in  a  characteristic  manner. 

E.  Hotter' s  (1890)  extensive  water  culture 
investigations  with  Maize  and  Peas  led  him 
to  conclude  that  'boron  does  not  produce 
general  damage  to  plants  as  a  whole,  but  only 
causes  discoloured  (bleached)  patches  on  leaves. 
Traces  of  'boron  do  not  damage  plants,  but 
larger  amounts  destroy  the  chlorophyll  and  cause 
local  cessation  of  assimilation  and  death  of  roots. 
The  intensity  of  the  effect  increases  with  the 
amount  of  boron  in  the  nutrient  solution. 

Haselhoff  (1911-1913),  in  water  and  soil  cul- 
tures with  Maize,  Beans,  and  Oats,  got  charac- 


teristic shotting  of  leaves,  with  very  small 
amounts  of  boron,  even  before  any  detrimental 
effect  on  plant  growth  could  be  detected.  The 
lower-  limit  of  damage  in  water  cultures  was 
perhaps  one  milligram  of  boron  per  litre ;  with 
Beans,  this  amount  given  as  borax  caused  in- 
creased growth,  although  the  appearance  of 
plants  suggested  damage. 

In  soil  cultures  one  milligram  of  boron  per 
8  kilograms  of  soil  (0.00001  per  cent,  of  boron) 
in  soil,  did  not  damage  Beans  if  given  as  borax, 
but  did  if  given  as  boric  acid.  Larger  amounts 
were  detrimental  in  either  form.  The  upper  limit 
for  favourable  influence,  if  any,  mu6t  be  below 
0.00001  per  cent,  of  boron  in  the  soil. 

My  own  investigations  are  confined  to  the 
analytical  side  of  the  question.  I  have  examined 
soils  in  which  Vines  suffering  from  leaf 
spot  are  growing,  and  the  boric  acid  found 
in  the  soil  solution  is  in  close  agreement  with  the 
quantity  Dr.  Brenchley  and  Haselhoff  found  in 
their  experiments  to  be  injurious  to  plants.  In 
the  case  of  Barley,  Dr.  Brenchley  found  that  one 
part  of  boric  acid  in  2,500,000  parts  of  water 
showed  signs  of  discoloration,  and  Haselhoff  sug- 
gests 0.00001  per  cent,  of  boron  in  the  soil  as 
the  upper  limit. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  CLEANINGS. 

SALE  OF  THE  BURFORD  COLLECTION. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  late  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  a 
portion  of  his  collection  of  Orchids,  amounting  to 
580  specimens,  belonging  to  89  genera  and  repre- 
senting 350  species,  was  presented  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  that  other  distributions  of 
a  like  nature  were  made  (see  Gard.  Chron,, 
May  2,  1914,  p.  301).  The  remainder  of  the  col- 
lection was  sold  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris  on  May  9,  10  and  11  by  order  of  the 
executors  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence. 
The  total  sum  realised  by  the  three  days'  sale 
was  £1,407.  The  plants  generally  realised  fair 
prices,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  commanding  most  attention  from 
buyers.  Dendrobiums,  which  of  late  have  been 
less  popular  with  collectors  than  formerly, 
evoked  a  decided  revival  in  interest,  these 
plants  throughout  realising  good  prices.  The 
less  showy  and  "  botanical  "  Orchids,  which 
were  largely  represented,  sold  cheaply,  among 
the  few  which  realised  more  than  £1  being 
Cirrhopetalum    longissimum,    3£    guineas ;    three 
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Fig.    112. — blue  dendrobium   (d.   victoria  regina)  at  the  sale  of  the  burford  collection. 


In  one  case  I  found  the  soil  solution  to  con- 
tain one  part  of  boric  acid  in  961,000  parts  of 
water,  in  another  one  part  of  boric  acid  in 
2,083,000  parts  of  water,  or,  when  expressed  as 
per  cent,  of  boron  in  soil,  the  first  =  0.000056  per 
cent,  of  boron,  and  the  second  =  0.0000256  per 
cent,  of  boron  in  the  soil.  In  the  former  case  the 
leaves  are  affected  comparatively  early  in  the 
season,  the  leaves  falling  in  July  and  August  j 
in  the  latter  case,  about  six  or  eight  weeks 
later ;  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  fall,  thus 
preventing  any  further  development  of  either 
Vine  or  fruit. 

Dr.  Brenchley  and  other  investigators  have 
proved  that  boric  acid  in  solution  above  a  certain 
concentration  is  toxic  to  plants,  the  toxicity 
varying  according  to  the  variety  of  plant.  When 
comparing  my  own  figures  and  observations  with 
those  already  named,  it  appears  to  me  that  boron 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  disease. 

This  is  only  a  preliminary  note.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  suggest  remedies,  but  I  hope  to  get 
further  information  in  due  course.  Meantime,  I 
should  greatly  appreciate  notes  on  the  experience 
of  other  Vine  growers  with  this  particular  dis- 
ease, which  is  certainly  something  to  be  pre- 
vented or  cured,  if  either  is  proved  to  be  possible. 
W.  H.  Dobson. 


plants  of  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum,  which  sold 
for  2  guineas,  £2  15s.  and  £1  4s.  respectively, 
and  the  blue  Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina  (see 
fig.  112),  4^  guineas.  In  this  section  Col. 
Clarke,  C.B.,  was  a  purchaser. 

Cattleya  Trianae  Imperator  was  sold  for  21 
guineas  to  Mr.  W.  Waters  Butler,  who' was  the 
largest  purchaser  of  good  plants  throughout  the 
sale.  A  small  plant  of  C.  Trianae  Leeana  found 
a  purchaser  at  7£  guineas,  C.  T.  Reine  des  Beiges 
at  6  guineas,  and  C.  T.  magnifica,  dating  back 
to  the  old  Dorman  collection,  at  4^  guineas. 
C.  Mendelii  Claas'  variety  realised  8  guineas, 
whilst  specially  good  forms  of  Cattleyas  gene- 
rally sold  well,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart., 
purchasing  a  selection  of  these  Orchids  as  well 
as  other  leading  subjects. 

Odontoglossums,  either  as  single  specimens  or 
in  lots  of  several  smaller  plants,  were  well  com- 
peted for.  Odontoglossum  crispum  aureum 
Laburnum  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Pantia 
Ralli  for  15  guineas.  0.  c.  Mrs.  de  B.  Craw- 
shay  realised  the  same  sum  ;  0.  c.  purpurescens 
17  guineas,  O.  c.  Ronald  11  guineas,  two  plants 
of  0.  c.  Moonshine  10  guineas  and  11  guineas 
respectively,  0.  c.  Oakfield  Sunrise  going  to 
Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt  (the  famous  collector  of  varieties 
of   0.   crispum  in  the  days  when  1,000  guineas 
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■were  sometimes  talked  of  for  a  plant)  at  14 
guineas,  the  same  buyer  getting  back  his  rare 
yellow  O.  grande  Pittianum  on  easy  terms  at  7| 
guineas  and  O.  Insleayii  splendens  at  6^  guineas. 
Many  of  the  Cypripediums  were  of  very 
large  size,  a  quality  which  does  not  always  en- 
hance their  value  at  sales.  In  this  section  the 
most  interesting  item  was  Lot  174,  a  grand  plant 
of  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium,  which  sold 
for  14  guineas.  The  plant  was  bought  from  the 
Day  collection  for  140  guineas,  and  one  was 
sold  in  1887  for  200  guineas.  Forms  of  Laelia 
anceps  found  ready  buyers,  instances  being  L. 
anceps  Veitchii,  with  14  pseudo-bulbs;  65 
guineas,  the  same,  with  8  pseudo-bulbs,  5 
guineas,   and  L.  anceps  Leeana,  3^  guineas. 

The  hybrids,  some  of  which  were  raised  at 
Burford,  were  chiefly  sold  in  lots  of  several 
plants,  and  prices  were  good,  the  Burford-raised 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Triune,  of  which  there 
was  a  good  supply,  being  favourites.  Lot  56. 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  bletchleyflora,  a  scarlet 
hybrid  recently  noted  in  these  pages,  realised  11 
guineas,  and  Sophro-Laelia  Gratrixiae  4£  guineas. 


NOTICE8    OF     BOOKS. 


The   Cherries   of   Japan.* 

One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  special  objects  during 
his  travels  dn  Japan  was  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Cherries  of  that  country.  The 
results  he  has  now  embodied  in  a  work  just 
issued  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  entitled  The 
Cherries  of  Japan.  It  consists  of  eighty-two 
pages  of  letterpress,  embellished  by  eight  half- 
tone plates.  To  cultivators  of  ornamental 
flowering  trees  in  the  British  Isles  this  work 
will  make  a  special  appeal,  for  the  Japanese 
Cherries  form  a  group  of  great  and  increasing 
importance  in  gardens.  At  the  end  of  April 
and  early  in  May  they  make  probably  their 
most   beautiful   pictures. 

According  to  Mr.  Wilson's  computation,  the 
Cjerasus  section  of  Prunus  is  represented  in 
Japan  by  ten  species.  Of  these  five  or  six  are 
in  cultivation  in  this  country. 

The  most  interesting  results  of  his  researches 
are  those  concerning  the  popular  double  Cherries 
long  known  with  us  as  P.  Pseudocerasus,  P. 
serrulata,  and  P.  Watereri  (or  P.  Sieboldii).  For 
many  years  they  were  all  made  varieties  of  P. 
Pseudocerasus.  A  few  years  ago,  after  examining 
Lindley's  type  specimen  of  P.  Pseudocerasus, 
now  preserved  at  Cambridge,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  true  plant  to  which  the  name 
belonged  was  not  then  in  cultivation  here.  Mr. 
Wilson  agrees  with  this,  but  observes  that  he 
introduced  seeds  in  1907  and  1910  from  China. 
He  ds  doubtful,  however,  if  it  is  now  in  exist- 
ence in  either  European  or  American  gardens, 
and  thinks  it  may  not  be  hardy.  It  has  a  red 
fruit,  and  appears  to  be  a  native  of  China  only. 

Prunus  Pseudocerasus  heing  therefore 
eliminated,  so  far  as  trees  in  our  gardens  are 
concerned,  the  double-flowered  Japanese  Cherries 
are  by  Mr.  Wilson  placed  under  three  species, 
viz.,  P.  Sieboldii,  P.  serrulata,  and  P.  lannes- 
iania. 

P.  Sieholdii  (of  which  P.  Watereri  is  a  syno- 
nym) is  easily  distinguished  by  the  dense  velvety 
down  with  which  the  young  leaves  are  entirely 
covered.  The  flowers  are  two  inches  across,  soft 
rosy-pink.  The  tree  ie  not  so  vigorous  nor  so 
hardy  as  P.  serrulata,  but  is  very  beautiful,  and 
has  long  been  valued  in  gardens.  The  remainder 
of  these  Cherries  are  put  under  two  species,  dif- 
ferentiated as  follows :  — 

P.  serrulata. — Leaves  glabrous,  more  or  less 
glaucescent  beneath ;  teeth  shortly  aristate ; 
flowers   inodorous ;   bark    chestnut-brown. 

P.  Lannesiana. — Leaves  unfolding  green  or 
slightly  reddish,  pale  green  beneath;  teeth  long, 
aristate ;   flower     fragrant ;  bark    pale  grey. 

*  Thr  Cherries  of  Japan.  By  E.  H.  Wilson.  Publications 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  No.  7.  Printed  at  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  wild  forms  of  both  these  species  have 
black  fruits.  The  type  of  P.  serrulata  is  the  well- 
known  Cherry,  with  horizontally  spreading 
branches,  and  double  white  flowers;  but  of 
both  it  and  P.  Lannesiana  there  are  double 
and  single  as  well  as  white  and  pink 
forms  described.  A  large  number  of  Japanese 
forms,  probably  including  all  those  recently 
imported  under  their  Japanese  names  to  this 
country,  are  described  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Being 
here  placed  under  the  species  to  which  they 
belong,  the  work  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
desire  to  have  their  trees  properly  named.  The 
popular  Cherry  now  widely  known  as  James  H. 
Veitch  is  made  a  form  of  P.  serrulata  var. 
sachalinensis,  which  is  itself  the  beautiful 
Cherry  we  have  hitherto  known  as  P.  Sargentii. 

One  interesting  question  which  has  previously 
been  discussed  in  these  pages  (Oct.  16,  1915,  p. 
244)  is  heTe  settled.  This  is  the  identity  of 
the  Cherry  introduced  by  .Mr.  T.  Smith  from 
Japan,  and  distributed  by  him  as  P.  Mique- 
liana.  It  created  much  interest  when  shown 
at  the  Horticultural  Hall  late  in  1912,  be- 
cause of  its  flo\v?ring  in  November  and 
December,  and  also  because  of  its  fragrance. 
Mr.  Wilson  makes  it  a  variety  of  Prunus  sub- 
hirtella,  and  calls  it  var.  autumnalis.  I  may 
perhaps  mention  that,  acting  on  Prof.  Koehne's 
identification.  I  described  this  Cherry  in 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
ii..  p.  243,  as  P.  microlepis.  The  beautiful 
Cherry  known  for  many  years  in  gardens  as 
Prunus  (or  Cerasus)  pendula  is  also  reduced  to 
a  variety  of  P.  subhirtella  as  P.  s.  pendula. 

Very  few  problems  in  garden  botany  have  been 
more  puzzling  than  the  identity  of  these  Japanese 
Cherries,  chiefly  through  the  great  variability 
they  have  developed  under  centuries  of  cultiva- 
tion in  their  native  country.  Mr.  Wilson's  work, 
based  as  it  is  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  living 
material  seen  by  him  in  Japan,  must  have  a 
much  greater  authority  and  value  than  any 
work  could  have  which  had  its  foundation  on 
dried  material  alone.  Under  each  species  there 
are  given  copious  notes  on  the  trees  as  they  are 
seen  in  Japan,  and  these  will  form  a  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  work  to  cultivators  in  this 
country.  In  the  introduction,  too,  some  very 
valuable  notes  are  given  as  to  cultivation  and  to 
the  selection  of  proper  stocks.  To  the  lack  of 
the  latter  the  author  attributes  the  short  life  and 
inferior  vigour  of  many  of  these  double-flowered 
Cherries.  As  a  stock  for  forms  of  P.  serrulata 
and  P.  Lannesiana,  he  recommends  the  Cherry 
we  have  hitherto  known  as  P.  Sargentii — here 
called  P.  serrulata  var.  sachalinensis.  It  does 
not  take  root  freely  from  cuttings,  but  from 
what  I  saw  of  some  trees  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum a  few  years  ago,  laden  in  June  with  black 
Cherries,  I  "should  say  that  they  alone  were  pro- 
lific enough  to  supply  Europe  and  America  with 
stocks  in  a  few  years'  time.  We  find  at  Kew 
that  P.  subhirtella  strikes  quite  well  from  cut- 
tings. A  considerable  number  of  trees  which, 
previous  to  the  flowering  of  P.  serrulata,  etc., 
made  the  most  attractive  display  in  the  grounds, 
were  all  raised  from  cuttings  a  few  years  ago. 
Jt  would  be  worth  while  trying  to  get  the  whole 
of  these  Cherries  on  their  own  roots.  W.  J. 
Bean. 


DOC'S  TOOTH  VIOLETS  ON  A 
RETAINING  WALL. 


Last  spring  and  this  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  a  clump  of  a  rose-coloured  Dog's 
Tooth  Violet,  a  variety  of  Erythronium  Dens- 
Canis,  which  was  planted  at  the  top  of  a  retain- 
ing wall,  on  the  level.  It  has  thriven  splendidly, 
and  the  flowers  show  much  better  when  above 
the"  level  of  the  eye  than  on  the  flat.  It  serves 
to  remind  one  that  the  varieties  of  this  well- 
known;  species  have  attractions  that  should  not 
be  overlooked,.     S.  Arnott. 


The  Week*  s  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to  Lady   Wantage,    Lockinge 
House,  Wantage,  Berkshire. 

Begonia    Gloire    de    Lorraine.— Young 

plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  freely  in  a  house  having  a- 
warm,  moist  atmosphere.  Open  the  top  ventilators 
freely  during  the  forenoon,  but  close  them  early 
in  the  afternoon,  after  spraying  the  plants  with 
rain-water.  The  earliest  plants  will  soon  be 
ready  for  their  final  shift.  They  may  be  potted 
into  7in.  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  loam, 
leaf^mould,  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom-bed, 
wood-ash,  and  coarse  sand.  Insert  another  batch 
of  cuttings  to  raise  plants  for  flowering  in  3^in. 
pots ;  they  will  be  useful  for  table  decorations. 

Fuchsia.— Batches  of  Fuchsias  may  be  forced 
into  flower  as  required.  Unless  old  plants  are 
given  an  abundance  of  stimulants  when  in  active 
growth  their  flowering  season  will  be  a  short  one. 
Stop  plants  rooted  this  season  as  their  require- 
ments demand.  Those  intended  for  training  along 
the  roof-rafters  should  be  divested  of  all  the  side 
growths,  to  cause  the  leading  shoots  to  grow 
freely,  but  when  the  plants  have  attained  to  a 
desired  height  the  side  shoots  may  be  allowed 
to  develop.  The  plants  must  not  be  shaded  too 
heavily,  except  when  they  are  in  flower. 

Hydrangea  hortensis.— Plants  of  Hydrangea 
hortensis  are  developing  their  flowers,  and  should 
be  fed  liberally  with  stimulants.  See  that  each 
shoot  is  staked  securely,  or  the  flowers  will  be 
damaged  when  the  plants  are  removed.  Water 
the  blue  flowered  varieties  with  the  preparation 
known  as  "  Azure." 

Aspidistra.— These  plants  require  attention 
annually,  repotting  those  which  need  it.  The 
leaves  develop  their  best  colour  when  the  plants 
are  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots.  Large 
specimens  may  be  divided,  and  the  portions 
repotted  in  smaller  receptacles.  Use  a  rich 
compost,  and  pot  very  firmly.  Grow  the  newly 
potted  plants  in  a  warm,  moist  house,  and  shade 
them  during  the  hottest   part  of  the  day. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.   Briscob,    Gardener  to   W.  R.    Lysagut,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Phalaenop8is.— Supply  fresh  rooting  mater- 
ial to  plants  of  Phalaenopsis  that  require  it  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  flowering.  They  may 
be  grown  in  pots,  pans,  baskets  or  cylinders, 
and  the  receptacles  should  be  three-parts  filled 
with  clean  potsherds  for  drainage.  Annual  re- 
potting is  not  necessary,  for  the  plants  will  grow 
in  the  same  soil  for  several  years  if  top-dressed 
yearly.  Remove  decayed  compost,  and  replace  it 
with  a  mixture  of  Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum- 
moss.  If  it  is  decided  to  repot,  detach  the 
plant  carefully  from  the  old  receptacle  and  do 
not  injure  the  roots.  Remove  all  the  old  soil, 
spread  the  roots  out,  and  work  some  of  the  com- 
post between  them,  making  it  firm.  Finish  with 
a  top-laj'er  of  clean  Sphagnum-moss.  Water  the 
roots  sparingly  ;  if  the  Sphagnum-moss  is  sprayed 
occasionallv  and  kept  fresh  and  green  it  will 
afford  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy.  Shade  the  plants  from  strong  sunshine. 
A  low,  span-roofed  house  is  generally  set  apart 
for  Phalaenopsis,  but  this  is  not  necessary  if 
only  a  few  are  grown.  The  plants  will  thrive 
in  a  shady  part  of  any  warm,  moist  house,  such 
as  the  plant-stove  or"  East  Indian  house.  The 
temperature  during  the  summer  months  should 
range  between  70°  and  80°:  in  hot  weather  't 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  higher  provided  due 
attention  be  paid  to  ventilating  and  damping. 
In  winter  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  will  suffice. 
Th«  ventilators  should  only  be  partially  opened, 
but  not  when  the  weather  is  cold,  for  chills 
are  harmful.  Direct  currents  of  air  should 
never  pass  over  the  plants,  for  they  are  too 
drying.  Some  houses  are  always  more  or 
less  damp,  and  in  these  a  little  top 
ventilation  may  be  permitted  at  night,  pro- 
vided    the     necessary     temperature     be     main- 
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tained.  Proper  ventilation  will  allow  super- 
fluous moisture  to  escape,  and  promote  correct 
growing  conditions ;  and  the  plants  will  be  less 
liable  to  develop  black  spot  disease.  Watering 
is  an  important  detail,  and  although  the  roots 
of  Phalaenopsis  must  never  be  absolutely  dry 
an  excess  of  moisture  should  be  guarded  against. 
If  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  saturated 
and  remains  wet  for  a  considerable  time 
th3  roots  will  perish  and  the  leaves  turn 
yellow.  Strong  plants  produce  fine  sprays  of 
bloom,  but  the  latter  should  be  cut  before  the 
lower  leaves  show  signs  of  shrivelling.  Small 
plants  will  also  flower;  in  their  case  the  spike 
should  be  pinched  out  directly  it  is  seen.  Some- 
times another  scape  develops,  and  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  best  to  allow  one  or  two  flower-buds 
to  open.  A  spike  may  emerge  from  the  centre 
of  the  growth,  and  this,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  retard  the  growth  of  the  plant  for  several 
weeks.  The  leaves  must  be  kept  free  from  dirt 
and  dust.  Few  insects  trouble  Phalaenopsis ; 
cockroaches  and  slugs  must  be  exterminated,  the 
former  pest  being  destroyed  by  beetle  poison, 
the  latter  trapped  with  green  leaves,  such  as  Let- 
tuce, or  searched  for  at  night  with  a  strong  light 
and  destroyed. 


which  fruits  appear  most  likely  to  take  the  lead 
all  others  should  be  removed  forthwith ;  later 
the  number  may  be  reduced  to  one  on  each  spur. 
These  trees,  with  Plums  and  Cherries,  are  sub- 
ject to  infestations  of  weevils,  and  a  sharp  look- 
out must  be  kept  for  these  pests.  Fumigate  the. 
house  lightly  on  two  or  three  occasions,  for  the 
destruction  of  green  fly. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan,   Gardener  to  Lady  Ntjnbtjrnholmb, 
Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Vine  Mildew.— Mildew  is  one  of  the  worst 
pests  the  Grape  grower  has  to  contend  with, 
but  vines  that  have  received  good  treatment 
seldom  show  signs  of  the  disease.  Unsuitable 
vineries,  changes  of  management,  and  careless 
ventilation  during  the  early  stages  of  forcing 
are  amongst  the  chief  causes  which  directly  con- 
tribute to  its  development.  The  fact  that 
mildew  is  most  prevalent  in  late  vineries  is 
often  due  to  not  using  fire-heat,  although  I  do 
not  advocate  resorting  to  the  hot-water  system 
when  sun-heat  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  weather  changes  suddenly  in  our  climate, 
and  sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  necessary 
temperatures  should  always  be  available.  Pre- 
vention of  mildew  is  often  easy,  but  not  its  cure, 
as  the  fungus  spreads  rapidly. 

The  Orchard  House.— The  late  spring  has 
given  general  satisfaction  to  hardy  fruit  growers, 
and  has  also  been  equally  favourable  to  those 
in  charge  of  unheated  orchard  houses,  for  the 
trees  blossomed  late  and  there  have  been  no 
frosts  to  injure  them.  Watch  the  trees  closely 
for  insect  pests,  and  when  the  latest  are 
past  the  flowering  stage,  fumigate  the  house  if 
necessary.  If  aphis  shows  signs  of  spreading, 
tho  more  forward  trees  may  be  syringed  carefully 
with  a  weak  insecticide.  Another  important 
operation  after  the  fruits  are  set  is  to  syringe 
the  trees  vigorously  with  tepid  soft  water  to 
cleanse  the  foliage.  The  syringing  should 
be  done  on  fine  days  after  closing  the 
house.  Let  the  roots  have  liberal  supplies 
of  tepid  water  until  the  fruits  are  nearly 
ripe.  Top-dressing  and  feeding  are  important 
details  in  the  case  of  pot  trees,  but  the  use  Of  rich 
nitrogenous  foods  often  results  in  an  excess  of 
foliage  and  tends  to  sour  the  soil ;  choose  a  con- 
centrated stimulant  that  will  help  to  swell  the 
fruits  and  form  firm,  short-jointed  shoots.  A 
full  crop  of  good  fruit  is  of  greater  importance 
than  earliness,  therefore  ventilate  the  house 
liberally  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Whenever 
the  temperature  commences  to  rise  on  fine  morn- 
ings open  the  top  ventilators,  and  afterwards 
the  front  ventilators,  increasing  the  amount  of 
air  gradually  until  a  maximum  temperature  of 
75°  to  80°  is  attained  with  full  air.  Gradually 
reduce  the  amount  of  ventilation,  and  eventually 
close  the  house  entirely  for  the  afternoon 
syringing.  As  soon  as  all  the  fruits  are  tho- 
roughly set,  commence  the  work  of  thinning  and 
disbudding.  In  stopping  the  shoots,  take  into 
consideration  the  size  of  the  tree  and  the  space 
available  for  its  spreading.  Pinch  the  lateral 
shoots  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  to  produce 
fruit  spurs,  and  remove  the  points  of  other  strong 
shoots,  but  allow  the  leading  branches  to  grow 
where  there  is  room  for  extension.  In  thinning 
the  fruits  it  is  wise  to  retain  enough  and  to 
spare  at  the  first  operation,  but  all  inferior  ones 
should  be  removed  at  once.  In  the  case  of  Pears 
and'    Apples,   whenever    it    can    be    determined 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  William  F.    Rowles,  Gardener  to  Major  Hoare, 
Ellisftcld  Manor,  Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

Supporting  Sweet  Peas.— Sweet  Peas 
planted  out  in  April  should  have  the  supports 
placed  in  position.  Nothing  is  better  for  the 
purpose  than  long,  well-branched  Hazel  sticks 
driven  well  into  the  ground  with  the  tops  kept 
out  as  far  apart  as  the  bottoms.  If  the  plants 
are  to  be  disbudded  and  trained  as  single, 
double  or  triple  cordons,  long,  straight  Bamboo 
or  Hazel  sticks  are  necessary  for  training.  The 
exhibition  growers  adopt  this  method,  and  it 
is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  have  to  fur- 
nish high-quality  cut  blooms  for  decorations. 
The  first  growths  of  the  Sweet  Pea  should  be 
cut  out  entirely  to  give  place  for  the  more 
vigorous  growths  which  are  fast  pushing  out 
from  the  base. 

Tall  Plants  for  Be d di  no.- Although 
standard  and  other  tall  plants  are  scarcely  Likely 
to  be  used  so  extensively  for  bedding  this  year 
as  in  normal  times  there  can  be  little  fear  that 
they  will  lose  their  popularity  permanently. 
They  entail  much  labour  in  growing  and  train- 
ing, but  this  is  abundantly  repaid  by  the  en- 
hanced beauty  of  the  beds,  for  a  bed  or  border 
filled  only  with  dwarf  plants  appears  formal  and 
monotonous,  nor  does  it  display  its  beauty  at 
a  great  distance.  The  U6e  of'  tall  plants  en- 
sures a  greater  abundance  of  flowers  over  a  given 
area,  gives  a  greater  volume  of  perfume  where 
fragrant  plants  are  used,  breaks  the  formality, 
provides  an  undulating  appearance  and  adver- 
tises the  beauty  of  the  beds  from  afar.  Such 
plants  should  be  set  well  apart ;  the  minimum 
distance  should  be  about  6  feet.  Subjects  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  include  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  Marguerites,  Streptosolen, 
Heliotrope,  Plumbago  capensis,  Swainsonia, 
Calceolarias  of  the  amplexicaulis  type,  and 
Fuchsias.  In  most  cases  we  prefer  to  employ 
spring  plants  that  are  propagated  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  produce  good  standard  Fuchsias  within  the 
year.  Tf  any  of  the  others  (except  Calceolarias 
and  Marguerites,  which  may  be  propagated 
later)  are  rooted  as  cuttings  at  the  end  of  July 
or  early  in  August  they  may  be  trained  into 
tall  plants  by  the  time  for  bedding  out.  T  train 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  as  columns  instead 
of  as  standards.  Three  cuttings  rooted  in  a. 
small  pot  and  repotted  until  they  are  finally  in 
a  7-inch  pot.  will  be  nearly  4  feet  high  in 
June  and  will  afterwards  gro%v  in  the  beds  to  a 
height  of  nearly  6  feet.  Such  plants  give  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  ;  the  Ivy-leaved  variety  Mme. 
Crousse  is  splendid  for  the  purpose.  These 
tall  plants  need  to  be  secured  to  stout  stakes 
driven  Quite  2  feet  into  the  ground.  A  group  of 
standard  Heliotropes  over  dwarfer  plants  of  the 
same  kind  or  over  blue  Violas  gives  a  pleasing 
effect :  tall  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  over  dwarfer 
plants  of  the  same  colour  with  an  edging  of  blue 
Ageratum  are  also  very  effective. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,   Oxfordshire. 

Salads. — Continue  to  make  sowings  of  salads. 
Lettuce  should  be  sown  at  fortnightly  intervals 
in  rich  soil.  Sow  Globe  Beet  frequently  in  small 
batches,  and  use  the  roots  when  they  are  small. 
From  now  onwards  Radishes  should  be  grown 
in  partially  shaded  situations.  Mustard  and 
Cress  may  be  sown  in  odd  corners  or  in  boxes. 
Sow  Onions  thickly  in  boxes  for  pulling  when 
quite  young. 

Brassicas. —  Make  preparations  for  trans- 
planting all  kinds  of  seedling  Brassicas  imme- 
diately they  are  large  enough  for  transference, 
as  many  kinds,  and  especially  Cauliflowers,  suffer 
harm  if  growth  is  checked.  Cauliflowers  should 
be  planted  in  the  richest  soil,  allowing  a  mini- 


mum space  of  two  feet  between  the  plants  in 
each  direction ;  large  varieties  must  be  given 
more  room  than  this.  Small  Cabbages  for 
summer  use,  such  as  Nonpareil,  may  be  planted 
rather  thickly,  say,  about  15  inches  apart,  in  each 
direction.  Large  varieties,  such  as  Enfield 
Market,  should  be  planted  at  least  two  feet  each 
way.  Set  Brussels  Sprouts  two  feet  or  more 
apart  in  each  direction,  and  make  the  soil  firm, 
for  in  rich,  loose  ground  the  Sprouts  will  grow 
large  and  loose.  Autumn  Broccoli  may  be 
planted  in  rich  soil,  and  treated  as  advised  for 
Cauliflowers.  Late  varieties  and  those  intended  for 
spring  cutting  should  be  planted  in  rather  poor 
but  very  firm  soil.  Hard,  sturdy  plants  are  best 
capable  of  withstanding  frost  and  damp.  Kales 
that  are  required  for  spring  use  should  be  treated 
similarly. 

Asparagus.— Weed  the  beds  and  take  advan- 
tage of  showery  weather  to  apply  a  light  dress- 
ing of  salt  or  artificial  manure. 

Swede  Turnips.  — Garden  Swedes  should  be 
sown  as  previously  advised  for  other  Turnips. 
The  roots  are  best  eaten  when  quite  young. 
Another  sowing  may  be  made  later  to  furnish 
roots  for  storing  in  winter.  The  white  garden 
Swede  does  not  possess  such  a  pronounced  flavour 
as  the  yellow  variety,  which  most  people  prefer. 

Tomatos.  -  Plants  which  are  fruiting  heavily 
should  be  well  fed  to  enable  them  to  mature  the 
crop.  The  roots  may  be  top-dressed  with  com- 
post, consisting  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part 
wood  ash,  and  a  sprinkling  of  fertiliser.  The 
top-dressing  should  be  supplemented  by  bi-weekly 
applications  of  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard. 
Remove  all  lateral  growths  and  stop  the  leaders 
when  sufficient  trusses  of  fruit  have  set.  If  the 
plants  are  crowded  with  leaves,  remove  a  small 
proportion  of  the  foliage,  but  do  not  do  this  to 
excess,  as  is  sometimes  practised. 


THE    HARDY     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.    G.   Weston,    Gardener  to   Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Youno  Vines.— Where  the  planting  out  of 
young  vines  from  pots  is  contemplated  a  very 
warm  and  sheltered  corner  of  a  wall  should 
be  selected.  An  ideal  spot  is  an  angle  or  rec  'ss 
between  two  walls,  facing  south  and  west.  If 
the  natural  soil  is  not  suitable,  a  mixture  uf 
chopped  turfy  loam,  with  some  lime-rubble  and 
wood-ash,  should  be  provided. 

Raspberries.— Where  plantations  of  Rasp- 
berries were  formed  last  autumn  of  small  canes, 
the  old  shoots  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  new  basal  shoots  start  into  growth. 
Newly-planted  Raspberries  that  are  not  allowed 
to  fruit  the  first  season  after  planting  become 
thoroughly  established  in  their  first  year,  and 
make  strong  and  healthy  growth.  They  may 
then  be  allowed  to  carry  a  full  crop  the  follow- 
ing season.  As  soon  as  the  current  season's 
growths  are  sufficiently  advanced,  they  should 
be  thinned  to  a  moderate  number  to  each  clump, 
according  to  the  space  available  for  training  the 
canes.  Raspberries  are  gross  feeders,  and  if 
the  established  beds  were  not  dressed  with 
animal  manure  in  the  winter,  concentrated 
manure  should  be  applied  now  in  showery 
weather,  and  the  soil  afterwards  hoed.  During 
times  of  drought,  newdy^planted  canes  may  suffer 
a  check  to  growth,  unless  this  is  guarded  against 
by  watering  and  mulching  with  light  strawy 
litter. 

Dessert  Cherries.- The  eating  Cheny  is 
one  of  the  first  fruit  trees  to  be  attacked  by 
black  aphis  in  the  spring,  for  the  insects  usually 
make  their  appearance  soon  after  the  flowering 
period.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  destroy 
this  pest,  for  it  cripples  the  young  shooots.  besides 
rendering  the  fruits  unpalatable  by  its  deposits. 
Syringe  the  trees  with  an  insecticide  in  the  after- 
noons after  the  sun  is  off  the  trees,  and  if  the 
one  application  is  not  effective  in  destroying  all 
the  aphides,  spray  again  the  next  day,  afterwards 
washing  the  trees  thoroughly  with  clear  water 
by  means  of  a  powerful  sprayer  or  garden  engine. 
Remove  all  gross-growing  shoots  before  they 
upset  the  balance  of  the  tree,  and  pinch,  at  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf  all  shoot6  not  required  for 
extension.  Train  the  shoots  thinly  apart.  More 
failures  amongst  wall  fruit  may  be  traced  to  over- 
crowding the  shoots  than  to  any  other  cause. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,   W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondent 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble  it  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
■printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  .  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay ■  and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed'. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,    MAY    23— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Show  at  Chelsea  (3  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24— 

Meeting  at  the  Speaker's  house  at  5  30  p.m.  in  aid 

of  R.H.S.  War  Horticultural  Relief  Fund. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24— 

Linnean  Soc.  Anniversary   meet,  at  3  p.m. 

Average  '  Mean     Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced     lrom    observations     during    the  last   nlty 
years  at  Greenwich,  53.2°. 
Actual   Temperature:— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  May  18 
(10  a.m.)  ;  Bar.  2H.80  ;  temp.  66.5°.  Weather- 
Bright  sunshine. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

TUESDAY—  „  J_ 

Orchids,    at   Protheroe  and   Morris     Rooms,    0/   and 
68,  Cheapside,   E.C.,   at  1. 


As  we  have  already  an- 

saie  in  Aid  of      nounce'd,     the     sale    of 

Red  cross  Society,  plants  organised  by  the 

Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ociety  for  the  benefit 'of  "  the"  Red  Cross 
Society  of  Great  Britain  will  take  place 
in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall  on  June  28- 
29.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements has  provided  for  the  public- 
ation of  a  catalogue,  which  will  serve  for 
admission  to  the  sale,  and  also  as  an  in- 
teresting souvenir  of  a  unique  occasion. 
Invitations  have  been  sent'  to  gardeners 
to  present  plants,  books,  pictures, 
and  horticultural  sundries  of  value 
for  offer  at  the  sale.  As  the  drawing  up 
of  the  catalogue  must  take  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  intending  donors — and 
we  hope  that  there  will  lie  many — should 
notify  the  secretary  of  the  R.H.S.  of  the 
plants  which  they  are  prepared  to  give. 
Already  both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  and  the  horticultural  trade  have 
responded  to  the  appeal,  but  in  order  to 
make  the  sale  a  great  success  yet  more 
gifts  are  required.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw  has  generously  undertaken  to 
design  the  cover  of  the  catalogue,  and  that 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Sir  Owen 
Seaman,  the  Editor  of  Pim'ch,  will  write 
a  dedicatory  preface  in  verse.  We  would 
urge  our  readers  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  sale  a  great  financial 
success.  This  they  can  do  by  offering  plants 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  by  attending 
the  sale,  buying  with  generous  reck- 
lessness, and  purchasing  copies  of  the 
catalogue.  The  Red  Cross  Society  is  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  best  organised  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  Its  work  of  mercy  is 
known  to  all,  and  it  has  laid  all  gardeners 
under  a  deep  and  peculiar  debt  of  grati- 
tude by  transporting  with  wonderful  de- 
spatch and  efficiency  the  many  hundreds' 
of  parcels  of  seeds  and  plants  which  have 
been  sent  by  the  R.H.S.  for  planting  in 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  base  hospitals 
and  camps  of  our  armies  in  Flanders. 


This  sale  gives  us  all  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  our  grateful  admira- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  we  hope  that  all  gardeners  will  excuse 
the  Irishism  if  we  appeal  to  them  to  seize 
the  opportunity  with  open  hands. 


Gardening 
for  Women.* 


The '  sohool  of  garden- 
ing for  women  estab- 
lished at  Glynde,, 
by  the  Viscountess 
Wolseley  in  1902  has  for  its  immediate 
object  the  training  of  educated  women  as 
professional  gardeners.  A  wider  purpose, 
however,  underlies  the  establishment  of 
this  and  other  institutions  of  like  kind 
which  have  come  into  existence  of  recent 
years.  That  purpose,  implicit  or  avowed, 
is  to  prepare  women  to  take  a  share  in  the 
long-delayed  attempt  to  reconstitute  rural 
life  and  industry  in  these  islands.  The 
war  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt 
that  this  country  has  failed  in  the  past  to 
make  full  use  of  the  great  abilities  and 
reserves  of  power  which  it  possesses  in  its 
womenkind.  The  nation  formerly  encour- 
aged the  women  of  the  reserved  classes  to 
spend  their  lives  in  an  artificial  and  ele- 
gant idleness,  and  it  was  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  young  women  refused  to 
conform  with  this  foolish  standard  of  life. 
The  magnificent  way  in  which  British 
women  are  playing  their  part  in  the  pre- 
sent critical  times  has  convinced  many  men 
— hitherto  sceptical — that  they  were  indeed 
foolish  in  taking  up  an  antagonistic  atti- 
tude to  women  as  working  partners  in 
the  business  of  the  State. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  this  enthusiastic 
and  somewhat  disoursive  account  by  the 
founder  of  the  work  of  the  teaching  gar- 
den at  Glynde,  and  shall  not  quarrel  with 
the  author  because  she  does  not  endeavour 
to  give  us  a  technical  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  horticulture:  for,  as  we  conceive 
it,  Lady  Wolseley  has  a  different  and  more 
distant  aim,  namely,  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  healthy  young  woman  of  the 
educated  class,  to  set  her  thinking  and  to 
project  her  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  the 
land. 

For  our  part,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
assert  that  professional  gardening  is  a 
career  for  which  large  numbers  of  women 
are  suited.  Neither — in  the  light  of  our 
recent  history,  when  young  women  of 
gentle  nurture  are  working  in  hospitals 
as  cooks  and  housemaids;  as  well  as 
nurses;  when  others  are  driving  heavy 
motor  vehicles,  and  others,  again,  are 
working  in  munitions  factories — are  -  we. 
prepared  to  deny  it.  The  women  them- 
selves ask  for  a  "  fair  field  and  no 
favour,"  and  we  do  not  think  any  but  the 
most  curmudgeonly  obstinate  will  deny  it 
to  them. 

Gardening  is  a  hard  craft  and  one 
which  takes  the  strength  and  skill  of  the 
ablest  men.  Attempts — if  any  there  be — 
to  teach  such  a  craft  as  this  swiftly  and 
in  a  manner  "  handsome  and  out  of  the 
wet"  will  bring  their  own  disillusion- 
ment.    There  are  bound  to  be  many  fail- 

*  In  a  College  Garden.  By  Viscountess  Wolseley.  Published 
by  John  Murray.    London.    6s.  net. 


ures  among  women  gardeners,  as,  indeed, 
there  are  among  men.  Here  we  are  not 
disposed  to  argue  the  pros  and  cons.  The 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  suitability  of 
gardening  as  an  occupation  for  women 
must  be  solved  by  experiment.  Wherefore 
we  recommend  cordially  Lady  Wolseley's 
book  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
problem  of  land  settlement.  It  describes 
in  pleasant  fashion,  cheerfully  and  enthu- 
siastically, the  work  carried  out  by  the 
students  of  the  college  during  their 
first  year,  and  although  it  is  likely 
to  leave  the  severely  practical  men 
accustomed  to  more  strenuous  exer- 
cises somewhat  cold,  it  will,  we  think, 
touch  the  imagination  of  the  young. 
Such  a  course,  though  at  the  end  of  it  the 
student  is  not  equipped  to  take  her  place 
in  the  ranks  of  professional  gardeners,  can- 
not but  be  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to 
every  healthy  young  woman  with  a  taste 
for  outdoor  life.  At  the  worst,  though  it 
may  not  make  her  a  complete  gardener,  it 
will  make  her  a  better  citizen. 

One  word  of  advice  we  venture  to  offer. 
There  are  now  not  a  few  horticultural 
schools  and  colleges  for  women  students. 
Why  should  not  the  authorities  and 
the  staffs  of  all  these  institutions  co- 
operate with  one  another  in  order  to 
advance  the  cause  for  which  they  are 
working?  Of  course,  there  are  dif- 
ficulties, and  grave  ones,  in  the  way 
of  such  action.  But  nevertheless  if 
it  could  be  achieved  it  would  result  in 
great  benefits  to  that  cause.  It  should 
lead  in  the  first  place  to  marked  improve- 
ments in  curriculum,  and  no  curriculum 
of  which  we  have  had  experience,  whether 
in  women's  or  men's  horticultural  col- 
leges, is  by  any  means  perfect.  It  should 
lead  also  to  a  certain  division  of  labour 
and  specialisation  which  are  among  the 
chief  secrets  of  success  in  the  by  no  means 
easv  industry  of  horticulture. 


War     Horticultural     Relief    Fund.— 

Mrs.  LowTHEit  has  offered  to  open  the  Speaker's 
house  for  a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  War  Horticultural  Relief 
Fund,  of  which  the  Lady  Northcote,  C.I.,  is 
president,  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  at  5.30 
p.m.  The  various  rooms  will  be  open  to  visitors 
that  they  may  see  the  books  and  the  beautiful 
pictures  they  contain.  Admission  will  be  free. 
Cards  of  invitation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Saltaire  Rose  Society.— The  Rose  Show, 
which  for  the  past  thirteen  years  has  been  such 
a  popular  annual  event  in  Saltaire  Park,  will 
not  be  held  this  year.  A  number  of  residents 
at  Shipley  Glen  promoted  a  small  exhibition  last 
year  for  the  benefit  of  local  war  funds,  and  the 
Saltaire  Rose  Society  has  offered  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  any  similar  effort  which  they  may 
decide   to   make   this   season. 

Mr.  Reginald  Far r e r.  —  Amongst  the 
visitors  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  Tuesday  last 
was  Mr.  Recinald  Farrer,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  two  seasons  of  botanical  explora- 
tion in  Western  Kansu  and  the  Eastern  Marches 
of  Thibet.  Our  readers  who  have  followed  Mr. 
Farrer's  interesting  notes  on  his  many  exclu- 
sions will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  returns  home 
none  the  worse  for  his  temporary  exile  on  the 
Eastern  hills.  Mr.  Farrer's  colleague,  Mr.  W, 
Purdom,  has  remained  in  China,  having  accepted 
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an  important  office  under  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

The    Late    Mr.    Fowler's    Orchids.— We 

understand  that  the  Brackenhurst  collection 
of  Orchids  formed  by  the  late  J.  Gurnev 
Fowler  will  be  sold  by  auction  at  Bracken- 
hurst, Pembury,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  or 
about  June  21  next,  unless  anything  intsrvenes 
to  render  other  arrangements  desirable. 

Soldiers    as    Market  -  Gardeners.  —  The 

uncultivated  allotmsnts  on  Lord  Lincolnshire's 
Wycombe  estate,  belonging  to  between  40  and  50 
holders  who  are  now  with  the  Forces,  are  to  be 
tilled  and  planted  by  soldiers  billeted  in  the 
•  town  in  their  spare  time.  The  soldiers  are  to 
be  paid  for  their  work  from  a  fund  subscribed 
by    the  public. 

Vacation  Land  Workers.— An  organisation 
hae  been  formed  for  supplying  workers  for  fruit- 
picking  by  arrangement  between  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  those  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
University  of  London  which  include  women.  The 
scheme  covers  past  students,  and  these  are  asked 
to  apply  immediately  to  their  college  or  to  the 
chairman,  Dr.  E.  N.  Thomas,  Bedford  College, 
Regent's  Bark,  marking  communications  in  all 
cases    "  Women   on   the   Land." 

"Hughes  for  Remembrance."— A  corre- 
spondent, who  should  perhaps  have  ad- 
dressed his  communication  to  Bouverie  Street, 
suggests  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
should  endeavour  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  in  its  forthcoming  Red  Cross 
.Sale  of  Plants.  He  believes  that  a  large  sum 
of  money  might  be  obtained  if  that  gentleman 
would  undertake  to  plant  trees — "Yews,"  of 
course— in  the  gardens  of  the  highest  bidders  for 
the  favour.  Surfi  trees  would  in  time  to  come 
be  a  memorial  of  the  Minister  and  of  his 
spirited   ministrations  to  a  sick  country. 

War  Item.  —  Ten  thousand  pounds  have 
been  added  to  the  Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies 
Fund  within  fiva  weeks  as  the  result  of  gift  sales 
in  farming  centres.  Two  sales  alone  accounted 
for  half  this  amount — those  at  Cambridge  and 
Reading  each  producing  £2.500  for  the  Fund 
inaugurated  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
Other  towns  in  which  such  sales  have  been  held, 
and  the  amount  expected  to  be  raised  are  : — 
Mansfield,  £1,010  (half  share);  Winchester, 
£900;  Leamington,  £750;  Lincoln  Bull  Sale, 
£650;  and  Guildford,  £1,500;  making,  with  the 
Cambridge  and  Reading  amounts,  £9,810. 

Exemption  Claim  for  Lord  Milners 
Gardener.  — The  Blean  Rural  Tribunal  on  the 
10th  inst.  refused  the  application  of  Lord  Mil- 
ner  for  the  exemption  of  Philip  BoOTON,-his 
head  gardener  at  Slurry  Court.  In  his  applica- 
tion Lord  Milner  stated  that  four  of  his  five 
gardeners  were  now  in  the  Army,  including  one 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  Booton  was 
the  only  skilled  gardener  he  had  left,  and  he 
was  unable  to  get  a  substitute.  The  gardens 
were  not  merely  pleasure  grounds,  but  produced 
an  appreciable  amount  of  necessary  foodstuffs. 
He  considered  that  Booton,  a  married  man  with 
two  children,  should  be  exempt  from  military 
service,  and  further  contended  that  the  man  was 
not  physically  fit.  The  Tribunal  rejected  the 
application,  deciding  that  the  question  of  phy- 
sical fitness  must  be  left  to  the  military  doctors. 

Publications  Received.  —  Modes  of 
Research  in  Genetics.  By  Raymond  Pearl. 
(New  York  :  the  Maemillan  Co.)     Price  5s.  6d.  net. 

The  Garden  Blue-Book.  A  manual  of  the 
perennial  garden.  By  Leicester  Bodine  Holland. 
(London:  The  Field  and  Queen  [Horace  Cox], 
Ltd.)  priCe  15S.  net— Plants  in  Health  and 
Disease,  being  an  abstract  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  By 
F.  E.  Weiss,  D.Sc,  A.  D.  Imms,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
and  W.  Robinson,  M.Sc.  (Manchester,  at  the 
University  Press,  12,  Lime  Grove,  Oxford  Road.) 
'  Price  Is.  6d.  net. 


STREPTOCARPUS    DENTICULATA. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
of  the  species,  though  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as 
some  of  them.  It  is  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  the  much-wrinkled  leaf — or,  strictly 
speaking,   the  one   developed    cotyledon,    for  the 


pusilla,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  the 
nearly  or  quite  glabrous  leaf.  From  this  species, 
too,  it  differs  in  the  shorter  corolla  tube  and 
larger  limb.  The  tube  is  constricted  in  the 
middle,  and  its  shape  is  very  much  that  of  the 
pitcher  of  Nepenthes  ventricosa.  A  conspicuous 
feature  may  be  noted  in  the  dense  glandular 
pubescence  of  the  inflorescence,  which  is  greatly 


Fig.    113. — streptocarpus   denticulata. 


plant  has  no  leaf — and  in  this  wrinkling  it  some- 
what recalls  the  Savoy  Cabbage.  Moreover, 
owing,  as  it  were,  to  too  much  material,  the 
leaf,  when  fully  developed,  may  be  deeply  un- 
dulated. It  belongs  to  the  unifoliolate  section 
of  the   genus,    and   is   most   nearly   allied   to   S. 


in  contrast  with  the  smoothness  of  the  leaf  sur- 
face. The  first  flowers  are  produced  very  low 
down,  and  there  the  inflorescence  forks.  The 
specimen  before  me  is  twice  forked,  and  the 
corresponding  divisions  are  equal.  The  corolla 
is  dull  rosy-purple  in  colour,  with  very  dark  eye, 
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and  in  this  sombre  appearance  it  is  distinct.  The 
cotyledon  is  ovate,  about  8  inches  long,  with 
denticulate  margin;  inflorescences  closely  clus- 
tered ;  the  calyx  (and  even  the  ovary  and  style) 
glandular  pubescent,  like  the  stems,  the  lobes 
linear;  corolla  rather  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across;  margins  denticulate;  the 
lower  part  of  the  mouth  white,  with  dark  lines 
composed  of  densely  placed  minute  spots.  The 
photograph  (see  fig.  113)  was  taken  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden,  where  seeds  were  raised. 
They  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Ledger, 
of  Wimbledon.  One  of  the  plants  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  of  last  year.  tab. 
8.632.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Transvaal.  Hybrids, 
with  other  species,  have  been  raised,  notably 
with  S.  cyaneus,  with  which  it  seems  to 
cross  the  most  readily.  In  these  crosses, 
made  both  ways,  the  female  parent  in 
each  case  appears  to  hare  the  greater  influence. 
F.   Irwin  Lynch. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


RIBES  MAXIMOWICZII,  BATALIN. 
This  curious  Currant  was  originally  dis- 
covered in  Kansu  by  the  Russian  traveller. 
Potanin,  in  1885.  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  to  cultivation  until  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  sent  it  from  Western  China.  He  found 
plants  in  1904  at  8,000  feet  altitude  when  col- 
lecting for  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  again  in  1908 
and  1910.  Ribes  Maximowiczii.  Batalin  (see 
fig.  114)  is  a  deciduous  shrub.  6  to  9  feet  high  ; 
the  young  shoots  are  clothed  with  pale,  often 
glandular,  down.  The  leaves  are  of  the  typical 
Currant  shape — that  is  to  say.  three,  sometimes 
five,  lobed,  2  to  5  inches  wide,  glossy  green 
aibove,  covered  beneath  with  a  soft,  pale  down. 
The  blossoms  appear  in  May,  the  racemes  are 
slender  and  erect,  sometimes  as  much  as 
6  inches  in  length,  but  only  £  inch  wide. 
The  main  rachds  as  well  as  the  individual 
flower-stalks  are  covered  with  a  glandular 
pubescence.  The  flowers  are  each  £  inch  wide, 
their  chief  feature  being  the  calyx,  the 
round?d  lobes  of  which  are  of  a  dull  lurid  red 
and  the  funnel-shaped  base  covered  with  glands. 
I  do  not  know  that  fruits  have  been  developed 
in  this  country,  but  they  are  very  remarkable 
in  oeing  thickly  covered  with  stiff  glandular 
bristles.  According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  they  are 
sometimes  orange  coloured  and  sometimes  red— 
possibly  at  different  stages  of  development.  The 
whole  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  glandular  down 
or  hairs  with  which  it  is  more  or  less  densely 
furnished,  especially  the  fruite.     II".  J.  B. 

THE  RHODODENDRON  BUG. 
Rhododendrons  are,  as  a  rule,  wonderfully- 
free  from  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests,  but 
during  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  in  certain  locali- 
ties, chiefly  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Devonshire,  the 
plants  have  been  attacked  by  a  bug,  Stephanitis 
Rhododendri,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  the  Himalayan  region  or  North 
America.  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  attacks  are 
only  disfiguring  to  the  foliage;  but  if  allowed 
to  develop  unchecked  for  a  season  or  two,  the 
leaves  prematurely  drop,  and  the  plant  assumes 
an  unhealthy  and  ragged  appearance.  The 
first  sign  of  the  pest  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
greyish  dots  spread  irregularly  over  the  surface 
of  the  leaves.  They  are  easily  recognised  when 
once  known,  but  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
marks  due  to  climatic  changes  by  those  not 
familiar  with  them.  The  backs  of  the  leaves 
show  minute  brownish  marks,  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  upper  surface.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  insects  can  be  seen  in  various  stages. 
The  adult  resembles  a  small  fly  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  across,  with  a  black,  shiny  body  and 
white,  lace-like  wings,  readily  distinguished  by 
the  aid  of  an  ordinary  magnifying-glass.  It  is 
never  found  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves, 
and  if  a  leaf  is  turned  over  to  expose  it  to  the 


light,  it  immediately  moves  towards  the  edge,  so 
as  to  get  underneath  again.  It  is  a  night-flying 
insect,  and  is  never  seen  on  the  wing  during  the 
daytime.  The  flight  is  a  short  one,  as  a  rule, 
but.  owing  to  the  comparatively  large  spread  of 
wing,  the  insect  is  easily  blown  along  by  the 
wind,  so  that  when  it  is  fully  grown  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  transported  from  one  Rhododendron 
to  another. 

Although  a  somewhat  difficult  pest  to  get  at, 
owing  to  its  position  under  the  leaves,  it  can 
be  killed  by  an  ordinary  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  paraffin.  Half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  and 
half  a  pint  of  paraffin  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water 
is  quite  strong  enough.  The  soft  soap  should 
be  beaten  up  with  the  paraffin — a  rather  tedious 
operation,  but  the  best  way — adding  about  two 
gallons  of  water  afterwards,  and  boiling  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  together.  The 
solution  should  be  syringed  on  to  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves  when  the  sun  is  off  the  plants, 
repeating  the  operation  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night during  the  summer.  The  insects  appear 
irregularly  from  the  middle  of  May  until  Sep- 
tember, so  that  constant  and  regular  attention 
is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them.     J.  C. 
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PLANTS    AND    THE    RHYTHM    OF    THE 

SEASONS. 
[Concluded  from  p.  261.) 

If  the  plant  were  a  s?ntient  being  we  should 
have  to  recognise  its  wonderful  prevoyance.  But 
it  is  not  sentient  in  the  sense  of  possessing  a 
conscious  life,  and  in  being  able  to  look  before 
and  afteT.  Must  we  ascribe  this  art  of  prepara- 
tion to  what  is  called  instinct?  The  power 
possessed  by  unintelligent  beings  to  perform 
most  intelligent  acts?  Or  can  we  discover  some 
secret  signal  which  sets  going  this  wonderful 
series  of  protective  preparations? 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  to  discover  the  agent 
which  sets  them  going. 

If  we  turn  away  from  the  temperate  regions 
and  study  our  problem  in  the  tropics,  we  shall 
make  the  discovery  that  even  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, with  a  uniformly  high  temperature,  many 
trees  and  shrubs  show  periodic  seasonal 
phenomena  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  trees 
in  this   climate. 

For  example,  the  Cotton  tree  in  Ceylon  is 
during  part  of  the  \ear  as  bare  as  a  Birch  in  an 
English  winter;  and  the  famous  clump  of  Bam- 
boos at  Peradeniya  stand  for  weeks  with  their 
gigantic  suckers  immobile,  like  fat  stakes  project- 
ing from  the  ground. 

In  these  cases  the  phenomena  may  be  at  once 
connected  with  environment,  for  the  resting 
phase  coincides  with  the  dry  season  and  the 
growing  phase  with  the  wet  season.  We  know 
that  without  plentiful  supplies  of  water  growth 
is  impossible.  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  this  fact  is  provided  by  an  observation  made 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  Balls  on  the  Cotton  plant  in 
Egypt.  Exposed  to  full  sun,  a  young  Cotton 
plant  remains  incapable  of  growth,  for  the  water 
which  it  can  obtain  from  the  soil  J6  only  just 
enough,  if  enough,  to  make  good  the  loss  of 
water  as  vapour  from  the  leaves.  Let  but  a 
cloud  obscure  the  sun  for  a  minute  or  two,  the 
loss  of  water  from  the  leaves  is  reduced,  there 
is  a  surplus  in  the  plant,  and  instantly  growth 
is  resumed.  Nor  is  it  only  in  hot  countries  that 
the  growth  of  plants  is  limited  by  water  supply. 

Experiments  with  irrigation  show  that  by  add- 
ing artificially  to  the  rainfall,  growth  and  yield 
may  be  increased  igreatly. 

A  study  of  the  meteorological  records  and  the 
yields  of  wheat  in  this  country  discloses  the  same 
fact,  namely,  that  in  normal  years  water-supply 
is  the  limiting  factor  of  plant-growth  and  fer- 
tility. 

*  Lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institution  by  Dr.  Keeble,  F.K.S. 


Now,  as  spring  passes  into  summer,  the 
leaves  grow  in  size  and  number.  As  the  soil  gets 
warmer,  the  roots  become  more  and  more  active, 
absorb  increasing  amounts  of  water,  and  so  sup- 
ply the  increasing  needs  of  the  leaves.  But  by 
the  turn  of  the  year — or  before — the  demand  of 
the  leaves  for  water  has  outpaced  the  powers  of 
the  roots  to  meet  that  need,  and  therein,  as  I 
think,  is  to  be  found  the  secret  signal  which  hints 
to  the  plant  that  it  must  cut  down  its  expendi- 
ture. The  full-grown  leaves  have  first  claim, 
and  they  continue  to  receive  sufficient  supplies 
of  water.  But  the  young  leaves  of  the  buds  are 
put  on  short  commons,  and  their  growth  is  ar- 
rested, and  in  ways  not  yet  known  the  signal 
is  passed  to  all  the  aerial  parts  of  the  plant.  In 
response  to  it  cork  begins  to  form,  the  lenticels 
are  closed,  the  sieve-tubes  are  stopped,  and  the 
leaves  prepare  each  their  own  downfall. 

After  the  turn  of  the  year,  with  a  falling  soil 
temperature,  the  preparations  are  accelerated, 
for  at  lower  temperatures  the  roots  of  a  plant 
are  able  to  absorb  far  less  water  than  at  the 
highest  summer  temperature,  and  so.  long  before 
late  autumn,  the  plant  is  prepared  for  the  worst 
that  winter  has  in  store  for  it. 

The  record  of  the  change  from  spring  plenty 
to  summer  insufficiency  of  water  i6  graven  deep 
in  the  very  fibre  of  the  plant.  The  wood  itself 
bears  unmistakable  signs  of  it.  That  which  was 
formed  in  the  spring  is  thin  walled,  and  has 
wide  cavities,  but  the  autumn  wood  is  more  com- 
pact, has  thicker  walls  and  smaller  cavities.  So 
it  comes  about  that  spring  wood  and  autumn 
wood  differ  so  much  in  structure  as  to  be  distin- 
guishable  from  one  another  by  the  unaided  eye. 
Thus  it  is  that  seasonal  change  is  registered  an- 
nually in  the  successive  concentric  rings  of  wood, 
and  so  the  age  of  a  tree  of  temperate  climates 
may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  annual  rings, 
as  seen  in  a  cut  across  the  trunk. 

It  is  even  claimed,  and  I  think  that  the  claim 
has  been  made  good,  that  the  trunks  of  long-lived 
trees,  such  as  the  Dig  trees  of  California 
(Sequoia  gigantea),  which  are  known  to  reach 
3.000  or  more  years  of  age,  reveal  climatic 
changes  of  moistness  or  dryness,  which  have  taken 
place,  and  have  lasted  for  long  periods  during 
their  vast  span  of  life.  By  invoking  the  oracle  of 
these  tree  trunks  botanical  augurs  have  been 
able  to  reveal  the  climatic  changes  of  the  distant 
past,  and  their  conclusions  have  verified  those 
arrived  at  by  archaeologists  as  the  result  of 
investigating  ruined  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
plains. 

With  yet  more  certainty  we  may  trace  the 
effects  of  the  late  summer  and  autumnal  shortage 
of  water  on  the  living  plant.  The  watercourses 
of  the  wood  are  narrowed,  the  sieve-tubes  closed, 
instead  of  broad  leaves  leathery  scales  are 
formed,  and  enclose  the  tender  rudiments  of 
next  year's  foliage,  corky  layers  invest  the  stem, 
and  close  the  breathing  pores,  and  the  leaves  are 
cast  off.  Thus  the  threat  of  water-famine  is 
averted  by  a  wholesale  reduction  of  consump- 
tion. 

But  since  without  water  all  active  vital  pro- 
cesses are  brought  to  a  standstill,  this  reduction 
in  supplies  brings  about  a  slowing-down  of  the 
plant's  activity.  Moreover,  the  corky  tissues  in- 
vesting stem  and  buds  prevent  the  escape  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  one  of  the  chief  waste  products  of 
vital  activity.  Accumulating  in  and  about  the  tis- 
sues, the  carbon  dioxide  acts  as  a  narcotic,  re- 
inforcing the  inactivity  of  the  tissues.  That 
this  is  so  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  recent 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Kidd,  who  has  shown  that  if 
seeds  are  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  some  10  to  20 
per  cent,  carbon  dioxide,  they  remain  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation  and  fail  to  germinate, 
although  provided  with  plenty  of  water  and 
warmth.  Remove  the  carbon  dioxide  and  ger- 
mination begins  at  once. 

To  falling  water-supply,  accumulating  carbon- 
dioxide  and  immobilisation  of  food  supplies  i» 
to  be  attributed  the  state  of  rest  and  lethargy 
in  which  our  plants  pass  the  winter. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do    not    hold    themselves    responsible   for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Autumn  Str  a  wber  r  i  es.  —  If  plants  of 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry  that 
have  been  forced  into  fruiting  early  be  care- 
fully hardened  off  and  planted  in  beds  in  the 
open,  this  variety  will  give  an  excellent  crop 
again  in  September  and  October.  It  is  the  best 
autumn  bearer  that  I  know,  and  the  bearing  of 
two  crops  in  one  year  does  not  prevent  its  giving 
a  good  crop  again  the  following  season.  II".  //. 
Divers,    Betvoir   Casth    Gardens,   Grantham. 

Protecting  Strawberries.- Wire  netting 
along  the  outsides  of  the  beds  I  consider  rather 
awkward.  My  plan  is  to  have  a  number  of  pegs 
(about  2  feet  6  inches  or  3  feet,  by  2  inches,  by 
£  or  §  inch) ;  the  lower  end  is  sharpened  to  go 
in  the  ground,  the  other  perforated  with  a  j 
inch  hole  near  the  top.  A  row  is  placed  along 
the  middla  of  the  bed  and  long  canes  (6  or  8 
feet)  threaded  on ;  the  extremities  of  these  canes 
are  supported  by  pegs  at  each  end.  I  make 
narrow  beds  and  place  tha  canes  obliquely  with 
suitable  arrangement  of  short  canes  at  the  ends 


thin,  and  some  trees  are  complate  failures.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause.  The 
trees  in  our  case  flowered  profusely,  every  care 
was  taken  to  pollinate  the  blossoms,  and  the 
wood  was  apparently  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
X'rses  out-of-doors  on  a  west  wall  flowered  and 
set  fruit  freely.     Edwin  Beckett. 

Brussels  Sprouts  (see  pp.  175,  188,  212, 
247). — I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  Practical  is 
content  with  one  sowing  of  seed,  and  that 
others  are  not  necessary  in  his  case.  He 
quotes  nre  as  stating  in  my  book  that 
"the  best  Brussels  Sprouts  are  only  obtained 
by  allowing  the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth," 
which,  of  course.  I  adhere  to;  but  in  the  same 
book  he  will  read  :  "  To  obtain  a  succession  of 
firm  and  succulent  Sprouts  through  the  winter, 
another  sowing  must  be  made,  about  the  second 
week  in  April."  The  past  season  has  fully  borne 
out  my  advice,  as  the  later  sowing  gave  a 
magnificent  crop  of  fresh,  firm,  green  Sprouts 
after  the  earlier  sowing  had  become  practically 
exhausted.  In  any  case,  Practical  has  done  well 
to  urge  the  extended  cultivation  of  what  I  con- 
sider  to   be  the   most   prolific,   one    of   the   most 


Fig.  114. 


-RIBES   MAXIMOWICZn  :    A    NEW    SPECTES    FROM    WESTERN    CHINA. 
(See  p.  272.) 


of  the  bed.  String  netting  is  thrown  over  these 
supports  and  rests  on  the  ground  all  round  ;  the 
netting  is  easily  thrown  back  for  picking,  and 
with  the  obliqua  arrangement  the  plants  are  very 
accessible ;  no  serious  catching  of  the  net  occurs, 
and  the  bed  is  covered  or  uncovered  in  a  moment. 
If  the  netting  is  soaked  in  weak  copper  sulphate, 
dried,  than  wetted  with  weak  soap  solution,  and 
again  dried,  it  will  rasist  rotting  for  a  long 
while,  as  will  any  other  fabrics  that  are  exposed 
to  the  weather.  Pegs  made  from  old  Oak  cask 
staves  and  given  a  dressing  of  "  Wood  Salvo  "  or 
something  of  the  kind  will  last  for  vears. 
B.  E.  Durham. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Flowers  Failing 
to  Set.— It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  write 
of  one's  failures,  but  during  my  experience  I 
have  never  had  such  a  disappointment  with  my 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  through  the  flowers 
failing  to  set  as  in  the  present  season.  I  have 
noticed  several  inquiries  respecting  the  cause, 
so  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  matter.  Strange 
to  say,  our  early  crops  are  good,  but  those  in 
the  intermediate  and  late  houses  are  extremelv 


hardy,   and    certainly  one  of  the  most   valuable 
winter  green  vegetables.     Edwin  Beckett. 

The  War  Horticultural  Relief  Fund.— 

We  venture  to  appeal  most  earnestly  for  contri- 
butions to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  War 
Relief  Fund,  which  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  our  Allies,  when  the  war  is 
over,  to  restart  their  horticultural  industries. 
Belgium,  in  particular,  is  the  commercial  gar- 
den of  Europe,  and  its  horticultural  produce 
has  supplied  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Now 
those  nurseries  and  gardens  on  which  so  much 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depended  are 
laid  waste,  and  the  means  of  livelihood  of  thou 
sands  of  industrious  men  and  women  have  been 
destroyed.  Hardly  less  cruel  is  the  state  of 
Northern  France,  Serbia — a  great  fruit-growing 
country — and  Poland.  No  form  of  charitable 
assistance  is  of  so  much  value  as  that  which 
enables  those  ruined  by  no  fault  of  their  own 
to  regain  their  independence,  and  this  may 
eminently  be  said  of  the  assistance  now  asked 
for.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
special  facilities  for  ascertaining  where  the  needs 


are  greatest,  and  for  distributing  help  either  in 
money  or  kind  where  it  is  most  wanted.  But 
in  order  to  be  ready  when  the  war  ends,  funds 
must  be  obtained  or  guaranteed  now.  ihe 
Society  has  already  sent  a  Special  Commissioner 
to  Serbia,  who  has  carefully  investigated  and  re- 
ported on  the  most  urgant  needs  of  that  sadlv 
afflicted  people.  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
given  a  donation  of  £100  ;  the"  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  contributed  £1,000.  and  other 
subscriptions  have  been  received  ;  but  to  do  the 
work  adequately  a  very  large  sum  is  required. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  all  those  interested  in 
gardening,  private  or  commercial,  as  well  as 
all  who  are  anxious  for  the  future  welfare  of 
our  Allies,  will  contribute  something,  however 
small,  to  fhi6  fund.  Donations  and  promises 
should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee,  c/o  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 
All  cheques  should  be  crossed  "War  Horti- 
cultural Relief  Fund."  Signed  :  Aldenham, 
A.  Allendale,  Alice  Balfour,  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh, Margaret  Crewe,  Devonshira.  Elphin- 
stone,  Vicary  Gibbs,  Grenfell,  F.M  Mary 
Harcourt,  G.  L.  Holford,  Linlithgow.  John 
T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Edmund  Giles  Loder.  Marv 
L.  Lowther.  "G  Norfolk,  A.  S.  Northcote, 
Powis,  Marie  de  Rothschild,  Maud  Selborne, 
Harriet    Wantaga,    Lilian     Zetland. 

An  Early  Swarm  of  Bees.  —  I  write  to 
enquire  if  any  other  gardener  was  before  me  in 
having  a  good  swarm  of  bees  on  April  27?  E. 
Croucher,  The  Old  Lodge  Gardens,  Ashford, 
Middlest  x. 

Medicinal  Herbs  (see  pp.  207  and 
225). — I  was  expecting  that  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes, 
or  some  other  authority  on  the  subject,  would 
point  out  the  danger  of  being  too  optimistic  in 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  growing  for  profit 
certain  medicinal  plants,  as  suggested  in  Mr. 
A.  R.  Horwood's  article.  There  are  difficulties 
ahead  which  should  not  be  ignored,  laudable  as 
is  any  endeavour  to  grow  in  quantity  a  few  of 
thase  useful  herbs.  The  primary  difficulty 
"attends  the  furnishing  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  stock  plants,  seeds,  roots  and  rhizomes,"  as 
Mr.  Horwood  remarks.  I  believe  this  particu- 
larly applies  to  Belladonna  and  Hyoscyamus,  the 
two  plants  most  needed.  A  leading  firm  of  seeds- 
man cannot  supply  me  with  seed  of  either.  I 
am  sceptical  about  the  drawback  being  sur- 
mounted by  getting  in  touch  with  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  Herb  Association,  or  the  pro- 
prietors of  drug  farms.  Leaflet  No.  288  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  alludes  to  this  "greatest 
difficulty."  If  Mr.  Horwood  could  have  defi- 
nitely stated  more  on  that  point,  instead  of  say- 
ing alluringly  that  such  and  such  a  herb  is  worth 
so  much  a  cwt. .  it  would  have  been  more  useful. 
Although  Aconite  is  muoh  used  in  medicine  I 
was  unable  to  get  any  offer  for  seed  of  native  A. 
Napellus  quickly  collected  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land last  September,  and  eventually  gave  it  away 
to  friends  with  large  gardens.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  collection  and  drying  of  Dandelion  roots 
is  the  most  feasible  tiring  to  encourage,  and 
something  might  be  done  by  intelligent  school 
children.  As  to  Chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis) 
being  rarer  than  it  once  was,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Horwood,  and  although  /.  F.  finds  it  in  plenty 
on  commons  and  elsewhere  in  Surrey  and  soma 
other  southern  counties,  it  is  distinctly  a  local 
plant  in  England,  and  usually  seen  on  gravelly 
or  sandy  soil.  For  example,  it  is  very  rare  in 
Gloucestershire  and  North  Somerset,  but  not  un- 
common in  West  Somerset,  where  for  instance 
it  can  occasionally  be  seen  even  in  the  highest 
cultivated  ground  of  the  Quantock  Hills.  H.  S. 
Thompson. 

Cedrus  Libani.— As  a  lover  of  trees  I  much 
regret  the  loss  of  so  many  well-known  Cedars, 
which  have  been  damaged,  and  in  many  cases 
uprooted,  by  the  gale  in  March.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  what  can  be  done  with  these 
uprooted  monsters  ?  Is  the  timber  of  any  value ''. 
The  timber  merchant  may  possibly  offer  firewood 
price  to  clear.  For  many  years  I  have  experi- 
mented with  home-grown  timber  on  this  estate, 
and  my  grandfather  before  me.*    From  experi- 

*  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Vol.  VI.,  p  1505. 
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ence  I  find  that  the  wood  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  very  valuable  for  general  estate  pur- 
poses, such  as  rafters,  purlins,  stud  work,  wall 
plates  and  lie  beams.  It  is  very  durable,  and 
not  liable  to  warp.  I  have  also  used  it  for  floor- 
boards, mangers  and  partitions  in  cow-stalls  and 
stables,  also  for  joinery  work.  I  have  two 
vinery  doors  which  were  made  22  years  ago,  one 
of  Cedar,  the  other  of  Corsican  pine,  which  to- 
day are  absolutely  sound,  showing  no  sign  of 
decay.  I  have  also  made  use  of  the  Cedar  for 
washing-troughs  in  the  laundry,  made  12  years 
ago,  which  are  still  sound.  In  conclusion,  while 
sympathising  with  people  who  have  lost,  I  may 
say,  "  old  friends,"  I  hope  that  they  will  not 
sign  their  death-warrant  as  "firewood  " — an  in- 
sult to  these  noble  trees — but  make  use  of  them 
for  genexal  estate  purposes.  Also  Corsican  Pine, 
a  rapid-growing  tree  in  any  soil,  producing  a 
resinous  and  durable  timber.     H.  Clinton  Baker. 

Perpetual-flowering    Carnations. 

(see  p.  IBB). — Carnations  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  complete  absence  of  leaf-soil, 
but  it  is  also  a  well-established  fact  that  they 
will  grow  in  soils  in  which  leaf-soil  forms 
a  part.  The  argument  that  Carnations 
dislike  leaf-soil  has  been  used  before,  but 
having  used  leaf-soil  successfully  I  am  sure 
the  assertion  is  wrong.  I  have  used  it  in 
proportion  of  about  1  part  to  3  of  loam,  but  I 
know  of  one  grower  for  market  who  has  used 
it  largely  because  of  the  stiff  character  of  his 
loam,  and  the  stock  was  quite  healthy.  Having 
grown  them  also  without  leaf -soil  in  a  variety  of 
loams,  with  and  without  decayed  horse  manure, 
I  am  certain  they  are  quite  as  good  without  it. 
I  also  believe  that  the  growth  is  firmer  and  that 
the  plants  stand  longer  than  they  do  when  leaf- 
soil  is  used.  Leaf -soil  -holds  moisture,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  too  much  moisture  at  the  root 
is  a  thing  to  be  guarded  against.  Firm  potting 
is  generally  considered  essential  for  their  well 
being ;  but  I  saw  last  season  a  house  that  had 
recently  been  planted  on  the  bench  system,  and 
the  soil  appeared  to  bs  comparatively  loose. 
Having  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plants 
since  I  aim  anxious  to  leam  if  it  is  usual  to  plant 
lightly  on  the  benches.     G.   H.  H. 

New     Hybrid     Poplar:     a    Correction.— 

The  interesting  hybrid  Poplar  described  by  me 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  29,  1916,  p.  231, 
fig. .  98,  as  Populus  Baileyana,  turns  out  to  be 
identical  with  Populus  Jackii,  Sargent,  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  ii.,  p.  212  (1913);  and  the  former 
name,  being  an  unnecessary  synonym,  must  be 
abandoned.  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  veteran 
dendrologist  for  having  overlooked  his  prior  and 
accurate  description ;  but  the  figure  given  by  me 
and  the  additional  details  as  to  the  distribution 
are  of  interest  and  use.  Sargent  states  that  P. 
Jackii  is  cultivated  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum ; 
and  adds  that  the  leaves  on  vigorous  shoots  be- 
come silvery  white  beneath,  attaining  6  inches 
in  length  and  5  to  6^  inches  in  width.  It  is 
accordingly  handsome  and  worth  introduction. 
It  was  found  in  Quebec  by  Jack  as  a  single  large 
tree  on  Nun's  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chateauguay  River,  and  as  a  smaller  tree  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Beauharnois. 
A.   Henry. 

Nosegay  Pelargoniums  (see  pp.  175,  188, 
212,  225,  237).— Your  correspondent,  Wm.  Taylor, 
Bath,  states  on  page  237  that  the  only  Nosegays  he 
remembers  are  Pink  Nosegay  and  Salmon  Nose- 
gay. I  can,  however,  assure  him  that  t)here  were 
quite  a  number  of  Nosegay  varieties  to  be  met 
with  in  the  catalogues  of  the  'sixties  of  the 
last  century.  Two  of  the  most  popular  varieties 
for  bedding  purposes  at.  Kew  were  Stella  and 
Lady  Constance  Grosvenor.  They  were  by  some 
growers  considered  identical,  but  when  placed 
together  the  differences  between  them  could  be 
readily  detected.  The  main  characteristics  of  a 
typical  Nosegay  variety  were  bold  trusses  of 
winged  flowers,  for  the  most  part  of  bright 
colours.  They  stood  rain  well ;  henoa  their 
value  for  bedding  purposes.  In  time  new 
varieties  were  raised,  which  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  Zonal  varieties  in  their  rounded  and 
more  massive  flowers,  until  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  sections  disappeared 
altogether.     From  tJhat  time  the  name  of   Nose- 


gay was  rarely  used.  The  variety  Master 
Christine  alluded  to  by  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents, which  gained  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  First-class  Certificate  in  1870,  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  year  by  Mr.  H. 
Cannell,  then  of  Woolwich.  When  first  sent  out 
it    was   known    as    Cannell's    Master    Christine. 

jr.  t. 

I  find  that  Stella   (p.  225)  was  raised  by 

Donald  Beaton  in  1858,  and  was  described  by 
him  as  "  Stellatum  or  Stellate  Nosegay,"  "  half- 
way between  a  Nosegay  and  Tom  Thumb."  It 
was  distributed  by  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son 
in  1860,  and  two  years  later  David  Thomson, 
then  becoming  famous  as  a  flower  gardener,  de- 
clared, if  the  raiser  had  given  the  gardening 
world  nothing  else,  Stella  was  sufficient  to  make 
gardeners  for  ever  grateful.  Besides  Stella  Im- 
proved, a  variegated  form  was  produced  by  Per- 
kins, of  Thornham  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  Stella 
sulphurea  marginata  was  offered  by  Henderson 
in  1867.  Of  the  origin  of  Rival  Nosegay  I  can 
find  no  trace.  In  notes  on  Pelargoniums  made  in 
1866  Rival  Nosegay  is  one,  and  in  the  same 
garden  Marrener's  Scarlet  was  the  chief  variety 
bedded.  This  is,  perhaps,  Merrimac,  as  I  can 
find  no  Pelargonium  named  Marrcner.  Cybister 
is  another  of  the  Stella  group  which  caused  a 
short-lived  sensation.  There  was  another  sec- 
tion— the  globe-flowered — frequently  mentioned 
by  mid-century  writers.  These  were  derived 
from  Pelargonium  conxpactum,  and  one  named 
Princess  of  Prussia  illustrated  in  1861  shows  it 
to  be  quite  distinct  alike  from  the  Tom  Thumb 
and  the  Nosegay  sections.  Later  it  seems  to 
have  been  worked  by  Continental  raisers,  and 
I  have  one  in  flower  at  present  named  Jules 
Michalot,  the  truss  of  which  is  a  perfect  sphere, 
crowded  with  many  dozens  of  pips.  Beaton  died 
in  October,  1863,  and  left  a  number  of  seedlings 
which  Gibson  was  growing  for  him  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  A  selection  from  these  was 
sold  by  Dr.  Hogg,  who  was  the  executor  to 
Beaton'6  estate,  to  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham 
Cross.  Of  these  I  remember  Amy  Hogg,  Wal- 
tham Cross  and  Indian  Yellow.  The  pedigree 
of  the  tricolor  section  is  very  interesting. 
Pelargonium  inquinans  gave  a  yellow-leaved 
sport  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  later  was  extensively  employed  in  floral 
arrangements  by  the  name  of  Golden  Chain, 
and  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct.  Up  till  about 
the  year  1844  the  white  variegated  forms  were 
probably  only  that  mentioned  by  Miller  and 
the  extensively  cultivated  Mangles'  Variegated, 
which  Captain  Mangles  secured  eleven  years 
earlier  from  Pelargonium  heterogamum.  This 
variety  was  notorious  for  its  reluctance  to 
cross.  At  or  about  the  date  mentioned  Lees 
Variegated,  said  to  have  originated  with  Bailey, 
of  Nuneham  Park,  appeared,  and  Kinghorn,  of 
Richmond,  a  well-known  florist-nurseryman,  fer- 
tilised P.  compactum  with  pollen  from  that 
variety,  from  which  he  obtained  two  varieties 
still  in  cultivation — Cerise  Unique  and  Flower 
of  the  Day.  Some  authorities  consider  that  it 
was  from  one  of  these  that  he  raised  Attraction, 
which  proved  to  be  the  first  silver  tricolor,  the 
zone  being  pink,  or,  according  to  some,  rayed 
with  "  red  and  dark  brown."  Peter  Grieve, 
working  on  a  theory,  adopted  Attraction  a6  a 
parent,  and  fertilised  a  dark-zoned  old  variety 
named  Cottage  Maid  with  it,  one  of  the  issue 
producing  three  varieties  on  the  one  plant,  one 
of  which,  named  Emperor  of  the  French,  with 
a  very  dark  zone,  was  selected  for  further  use. 
The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  yellow, 
and  here  the  old  Golden  Chain  comes  in,  Cot- 
tage Maid  crossed  by  that  variety  producing 
Golden  Tom  Thumb,  which  supplied  pollen  to 
fprtilise  Emperor  of  the  French,  yielding  Golden 
Pheasant,  the  first  yellow  tricolor.  The  last 
named  again  gave  pollen  to  fertilise  Emperor  of 
the  French,  the  extremely  popular  Mrs.  Pol- 
lock being  the  result.  John  Wills,  the  well- 
known  floral  decorator,  who  was  the  first  to 
successfully  cross  Pelargonium  peltatum  with  a 
Zonal,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  for  the  beauti- 
ful race  of  Ivy-leaf  varieties  in  1866-7,  pro- 
duced another  section  which  was  extensively 
used  in  flower  bedding  by  the  name  of  Golden 
Bronze.  Beauty  of  Oulton  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  these.  He  got  great  vigour  into  the 
race,  and  also  a  more  defined  zone,  by  the  use 
of  a  strong-growing,  dark-zoned  variety  as  seed 
parent.      7?.    P.   Brotherston. 


Apple  Leaves  Scorched    by    Lime   Wash 

(see  p.  255). — During  a  visit  to  Swanmore  Park 
Gardens,  Hampshire,  on  May  3  of  last  year,  I 
saw  an  experiment  that  may  be  worth  relating. 
A  young  tree  of  Merryweather  Damson  was 
freely  sprayed  when  in  full  bloom  with  a  mixture 
of  1^  lb.  of  Buxton  lime  to  1  gallon  of  water. 
The  specific  was  applied  quite  warm.  Three 
Apple  trees  were  also  sprayed  as  an  experiment 
when  the  flowers  were  just  'bursting.  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  informed  me  that  not  the  slightest  injury 
occurred,  but  that  both  the  Damson  and  Apples 
set  freely,  and  perfected  their  fruit.  The  whole 
of  a  large  orchard  had  been  heavily  sprayed  on 
April  10  and  15,  1915,  the  proportions  used  on 
each  occasion  being  50  lb.  of  lime  to  40  gallons 
of  water  and  112  lb.  of  lime  to  112  gallons  of 
water.  The  spray  had  a  marvellous  effect  in 
cleansing  the  trees  from  lichen,  every  particle 
of  which  was  destroyed,  but  it  had  no  effect  on 
a  bad  attack  of  greenfly.  This  year  my  visit  was 
later,  the  trees  were  looking  remarkably  well, 
thoroughly  clean,  and  both  the  Damsons  and 
Apples,  which  I  saw  dressed,  were  in  the  best 
condition,  flowering,  and  setting  their  fruit 
freely.  I  fear  that  Southern  Grower  must  have 
used  the  lime  at  too  great  a  strength,  or  of  an 
inferior  quality.     E.   Beckett. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

May  16. — The  fortnightly  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  West- 
minster, was  surprisingly  good,  seeing  that  the 
great  summer  exhibition  is  so  near  at  hand.  We 
missed  a  few  regular  exhibitors,  but  this  not- 
withstanding, the  Hall  was  filled  with  exhibits. 
Large  collections  of  Tulips  were  staged,  but  the 
National  Tulip  Society's  Show  was  cancelled  at 
the  last  moment.  Very  few  Orchids  were  shown, 
and  the  Orchid  Committee  recommended  only 
one  Award  of  Merit,  one  Preliminary  Com- 
mendation,  and  one    Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  seven 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties  and  awarded  seven- 
teen medals  to  collections. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  recommended  four 
Awards  of  Merit  to  new  varieties  of  Tulips  and 
awarded  five  medals  to  collections  of  Tulips. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
award. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  delivered  an  address  on 
"  Daffodil  Development." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present;  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  W. 
Cuthbertson,  C.  E.  Shea,  A.  Turner,  John  Dick- 
son, John  Heal,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  W.  Moor- 
man, C.  R.  Fielder,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  Hudson,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  W.  J.  Bean,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
G.  Paul,  E.  Mawley,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  B.   Crisp  and  W.  B.  Cranfield. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

i 

Carnation  J.  G.  Fortescue.  A  flaked  sport 
from  Horace  Hutchinson,  a  small  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  variety.  The  petals  are  heavily 
flaked  with  red  on  a  white  ground.  The  blooms 
are  fragrant,  of  excellent  form,  and  have  much 
the  appearance  of  a  Perpetual  border  variety. 
Shown  by  J.  B.  Fortescue,   Esq.,  Maidenhead. 

Rose  C.  E.  Shea.  A  Hybrid  Tea  variety, 
with  long,  beautifully  shaped  buds,  that  reveal, 
as  the  petals  roll  back,  a  rich  salmon-pink  colour. 
The  foliage  is  large  and  of  great  substance, 
whilst  the  long,  stiff  stems  suggest  a  robust  con- 
stitution and  growth.  Raised  by  Messrs.  Lowe 
and  Shawyer  ;  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elisha  Hicks. 

Saxifraaa  J.  C.  Lloyd-Edwards.  A  dwarf, 
mossy  variety,  with  flat  flowers,  the  petals  being 
almost  as  regular  in  outline  as  an  Auricula,  and 
of  a  rich  rose  colour,  passing  with  age  to  rosy- 
cerise.  There  is  a  lighter  zone  in  the  centre  of 
the  bloom,  which  measures  about  1   inch  across. 

S.  B.  T.  Wickham.  Much  taller  than  the  last 
and  with  a  freer  habit,  but  with  dwarf  foliage. 
The  spikes  are  about  8  inches  high,  and  bear 
numerous  rose-coloured  flowers  striped  with 
deeper  rose  and  blotched  at  the  base. 
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These  two  Saxifrages  were  shown  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd-Edwards. 

Daphne  Cneorum  Verlotii.  According  to  the 
If,  vue  Horticole,  1901,  p.  304,  this  French  plant 
was  first  described  in  1855  by  Grenier  and  Gordon 
in  Flore  francaise,  from  specimens  obtained  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Grenoble,  and  was  re- 
garded by  the  authors  as  a  species,  but  subse- 
quent diagnosis  by  other  botanists  led  to  its 
being  recognised  as  a  variety  of  Cneorum. 
D.  C.  Verlotii  is  described  by  the  authors  as 
a  hardy  shrub,  8-10  inches  high,  with  slender, 
spreading  branches.  The  flowers  are  in 
email  corymbs,  sweetly  scented,  and  deep 
pink  in  colour,  passing  with  age  to  a  deeper  tint. 
The  plant  flowers  in  its  natural  habitat  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  according  to  Grenier 
and  Gordon  as  from  8-10  days  later  than 
Cneorum.  The  habit  is  trailing,  so  that  the 
plant  is  a  good  subject  for  the  rock  garden. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and 
Crisp,   Ltd. 

Auricula  Edith.  An  alpine  variety  with  large 
truss  of  mauve-shaded  crimson  flowers,  with  a 
beautiful  pale-yellow  centre..  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  habit.     Shown  by  Mr.   C.  Turner. 

Pyrus  Malus  aldenhamcnsis.  This  beautiful 
flowering  tree  was  shown  as  a  seedling  of  P. 
Niedwetzkiana,  but  it  more  resembles  the  flori- 
bunda  type  ;  the  stalks  are  2-3  inches  long  and 
the  inflorescence  forms  a  short  corymb  of  some 
six  blooms  developed  on  a  spur.  The  sprays 
exhibited  were  crowded  with  deep  pink  blos- 
soms. The  variety  is  a  notable  addition  to 
flowering  Crabs.  Shown  by  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs 
(gr.   Mr.   E.   Beckett). 

Other  Novelties. 

Mr.  H.  Whitehead,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a 
tall-growing,  double-flowered  Lobelia  of  deep 
blue  colour,  said  to  be  a  sport  from  Catherine 
Mallard.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of  L.  tenuior, 
and  would  prove  useful  as  a  basket  subject  or 
for  training  as  pot  plants  in  columns  for  the 
greenhouse  stages. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Grest  Bookham,  showed 
a  fine  green-edged  Auricula  of  the  Mrs.  Hen- 
wood  type,  but  distinct,  named  The  Bookham 
p}reen.  It  is  a  very  robust  variety,  and  the 
specimen  had  a  stout  truss  of  extra  large  pips 
of  the  best  florists'  type, 

\l  sis.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  ex- 
hibited a  new  species  of  Primula  from  China 
named  P.  membranifolia.  The  whole  plant  is 
very  dwarf,  the  foliage  consisting  of  only  a 
small  tuft  of  spatulate,  pals  green  leaves  that 
are  notched  at  the  blade  end.  The  inflorescence 
is  an  umbel  of  about  five  flowers  on  a  stalk 
an  inch  or  two  high ;  one  of  the  spikes  had 
more  than  one  tier  of  blossoms.  The  petals 
are  pale  mauve  colour,  and  there  is  a  paler 
central  zone  passing  to  sulphur-white  in  the 
throat. 

Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  showed  a  new 
Eose  from  China — Rosa  setipoda.  The  single 
blooms  are  lj  inch  across,  and  are  produced  in 
lax  axillary  trusses  of  6-10.  The  colour  is 
pink,  fading  to  white  in  the  centre.  The  stems 
are  free  of  spines,  but  there  were  prickles  on 
the  petioles. 

Messrs.  Grove,  Sutton  Coldfield,  showed  a 
hybrid  Geum  (G.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  x  G.  Hel- 
dreichii)  with  deep  apricot-coloured  double 
flowers. 

^Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Neston,  Cheshire,  ex- 
hibited a  tiny  but  beautiful  plant  of  Isopyrum 
grandiflorum.  The  colour  of  the  single  blossom 
was  a  very  beautiful  shade  of  mauve,  but  the 
plant  was  apparently  too  small  to  gain  the  Com- 
mittee's  awards. 

General  Exhibits. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  B.  Cant 
&  Sons,  Colchester,  -for  a  very  fine  exhibit  of 
Roses. 

Silver-gilt  Banhsian  Medal  to  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  Roses. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuth- 
bbrt,  Southgate,  for  a  large  exhibit  of  Antir- 
rhinums in  pots.  This  firm  also  showed,  as  a 
separate  exhibit,  a  collection  of  Tulips  in  pots. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  for 
Ferns,  Hippeastrums,  Verbenas,  standard  Fuch- 


sias, Heliotropes  and  other  greenhouse  flowers. 
Tall  Hippeastrums  associated  with  Hydrangea 
hortensis  Mme.  Mouilliere  made  a  pretty  centre- 
piece. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Mr.  James  Doug- 
las, Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  for  choice 
Auriculas. 

Mrs.  Lloyd-Edwards,  Bryn  Cerog,  Wales,  for 
Seedling  Saxifrages 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for  garden 
flowers  in  variety;  and  Messrs.  Whitelegg  & 
Page,  Chislehurst,  for  well-flowered  plants  of 
Schizanthus. 

Bronze  Flora  Medal  to  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks, 
Twyford,  for  new  Roses. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  for  Lilacs,  varieties  of 
Cydonia  japonica,  Pyrus  Scheideckeri,  Berberis 
stenophylla  and  other  flowering  shrubs ;  i±y- 
drangea  hortensis  with  very  large  trusses  of 
bloom,  and  Alpines  in  variety  ;  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  for  Carna- 
tions of  the  perpetual-flowering  type.  A  noveity 
was  shown  in  the  Perpetual-Malmaison  variety 
Mrs.  Miles  Kennedy,  of  Princess  of  Wales  colour 
and  possessing  a  rich,  clove  scent ;  Mr.  Kers- 
will,  Exeter,  for  Gentiana  acaulis;  Messrs. 
Piper  &  Sons,  Bayswater,  for  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  and  topiary  specimens  ;  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  Irises  ; 
Messrs.  Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  Geashill,  King's 
County,  for  St.  Brigid  Anemones ;  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  for  Tulips,  Rhododen- 
drons and  Alpines;  and  Messrs.  Gill  &  Sons, 
Exmouth,  for  Rhododendrons  and  Embothrium 


coccineum. 


Orchid  Committee. 


Present:  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (vice- 
chairman),  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Jas. 
O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  Pantia  Ralli,  Gurney 
Wilson,  F.  J.  Hanburvl  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  W.  Cobb, 
J.  Charlesworth,  J.  E.  Skill,  W.  H.  White, 
S.  W.  Flory,  C.  J.  Lucas  and  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

AWARDS. 

Aw  Mm  of-  Merit. 
Miltonia  Hyeana  /•'.  .1/.  Ogilvie  Shrubbery 
variety  [Bleuana  Stevensii  ■:  oexiUaria  Mcmoria 
G.  D.  Owen),  from  F.  MenteitH  Ogilvie,  Esq., 
The  Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth). 
The  second  of  the  batch  to  receive  an  Award 
of  Merit,  the  first  one  to  flower  having  been 
shown  on  May  18,  1915.  The  present  very  small 
plant  bore  a  two-flowered  spike  of  finely-shaped, 
pure-white  flowers,  the  petals  having  a  rose 
tinge  at  their  bases  and  the  lip  a  dark  velvety 
maroon  mask  with  short  lines  at  the  margin  and 
upper  edges  round  the  column. 

Preliminary  Commendation. 
Odontoglossum  Baileyi  (King  Emperor  x 
amabile),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  A  handsome  and  distinct 
hybrid  with  the  inner  parts  of  the  segments 
orange-red,  the  margins  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  and  pure  white.  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong &  Brown  also  showed  three  handsome 
seedling  forms  of  O.  eximillus. 

Groups. 

Only  one  group  was  staged  on  this  occasion, 
a  selection  of  rare  and  handsome  Orchids  from 
the  collection  of  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq., 
The  Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth), 
which  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal. 
At  the  back  was  a  selection  of  fine  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  including  three  speci- 
mens of  the  pure  white  O.  crispum  White  Lady, 
O.  crispum  hololeucum,  also  pure  white  and  re- 
sembling the  best  form  of  O.  crisphm  xanthotes, 
but  without  the  yellow  spots  on  the  sepals  and 
petals ;  O.  crispum  Queen  Empress,  a  grand 
typical  form  with  rose-tinted  sepals  ;  0.  crispum 
Ronald,  a  model  flower;  and  0.  crispum  Mont 
Blanc ;  the  best  spotted  form  was  0.  crispum 
Alexandrovitch.  a  flower  of  great  6ize  and  beauti- 
fully marked.  Forms  of  O.  eximium,  O.  Pesca- 
torei  and  other  Odontoglossums  were  also  staged. 
The  collection  contained  Odontioda  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Ogilvie,  the  best  of  the  Coronation  Class. 

Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze,  Bryndir.  Roehampton 
Lane,  S.W.  (gr.  Mr.  Cresswell),  showed  Odonto- 
glossum Dora  Bryndir  variety  (Lambeauianum 
X  Pescatorei),  a  large,  white  flower  of  O.  Pesca- 
torei  shape   evenly   blotched   with   violet   colour. 


H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hil 
Mr.     Thurgood),     exhibited     Cymbidium     Low- 
grinum  Rosslyn  variety  (Lowianum  X  tigriiium). 
which  received   the  R.H.S.    Award   of   Merit   in 
1910. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streatham 
(gr.  Mr.  Hannington),  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  Grand  Duchess  with  large  and  finely 
formed  flowers. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham 
(gr.  Mr.  Duncan),  showed  two  pretty  seedling 
Odontoglossums  named  O.  ardentisper  (ar- 
dentissimum  X  Jasper)  and  O.  Panther  (crispum 
X    Lambeauianum). 

T.  J.  Finnie,  Esq.,  Claygate  (gr.  Mr.  Frogley), 
showed  a  fine  specimen  of  the  rare  Catasetum 
Rodigasianum  with  two  spikes,  each  bearing 
about  forty  fleshy  greenish  flowers  spotted  with 
dark  purple-brown ;  the  scoop-shaped  lip  is  up- 
turned at  the  margin. 

Narcissus   Committee. 

Present;  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles  (vice-chair- 
man), Joseph  Jacob,  G.  W.  Leak,  H.  Smith,  J. 
Duncan  Pearson,  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  W.  B. 
Cranfield,  P.  R.  Barr,  R.  W.  Wallace,  A.  D. 
Hall   and  Chas.   H.   Curtis. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Tulip  Lady  Love.  A  cross-bred  variety  of  the 
Gesneriana  type,  with  long,  pale  yellow  blooms 
coloured  Tich  buttercup-yellow  inside. 

T.  Inglescombe  Mauve.  A  cottage  variety 
with  egg-shaped  blooms  on  long  stalks.  The 
colour  is  soft  mauve,  paler  on  the  edges  of  the 
petals. 

T.  Zovilla  (cottage).  A  beautiful  variety  of 
rose  shading,  flushed  with  orange  inside  and 
with  gold-coloured  base. 

T.  Asturias  (cottage).  This  resembles  a  Dar- 
win variety  but  has  not  the  base  of  a  Darwin 
Tulip.  It  is  goblet-shaped,  the  colour  being 
rosy-lilac  and  a  deeper  tone  inside.  These  four 
Tulips  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Ware, 
Ltd. 

Collections. 

Tne  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections of  Tulips  : — 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
(  'o.,  Edinburgh,  for  an  imposing  exhibit  of  Tulips 
staged  on  tiers  against  a  background  of  black 
velvet.  There  were  large  sheaves  in  epergnes  and 
vases  of  such  beautiful  sorts  as  Gesneriana  lutea, 
Loveliness,  La  Candeur,  Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye, 
Europe,  Mrs.  Moon,  Glow,  Faust,  Prof.  M.  Fos- 
ter, Psyche  and  white  Swan:  and  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  very 
large    exhibit   relieved    with   Maples   and   Ferns. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  a  large  exhibit 
on  a  low  table ;  and  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  & 
Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  Berkshire. 

Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd..  Wisbech,  for  Darwin  and  May-flowering 
Tulips,  Pansies,  i  and  Scilla  campanulata  in 
variety. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

April  27.  —  Committee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  Cypher,  A.  G.  Ellwood,  J.  Evans, 
A.  R.  Handley,  A.  Hanmer,  J.  Lupton,  D. 
McLeod,  W.  Shackleton,  S.  Swift,  and  H. 
Arthur  (secretary). 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  Phoebe  Ashworth's  var.,  Mil- 
tonia Charlesworthii  var.  Rossendale,  both 
shown  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Brenda  Gratrixae  and  Sophro-Laelio- 
Cattleya  Niobe  [S.'-O.  Gottoiana  x  L.-C.  Felicia), 
both  from  S.   Gratrix,  Esq. 

Odontioda  Brewii  var.  Nigger,  an  intensely 
dark  variety,  almost  black,  and  0.  Brewii  Had- 
don  House  var.,  both  shown  by  P.  Smith.  Esq. 

Oncidioda  Cooksoniae.  var.  splendens  (C. 
Noezliana  x  Oncidium  macranthum  hasti- 
ferum),  a  deep  red  flower,  of  the  macranthum 
shape.     From  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Odontoglossum  Aireworth  var.   Rossendale,  0. 
YuUiiria  Ashlands  var.,  Odontioda  Zenobia  Ash- 
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lands  var.,  and  Cypripediunt  coudatum  Ashlands 
var.,  all  from  R.  Ash  worth,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Ruby  var.  Distinction  (crispo- 
Harryanum  x  Vuyhtckei),  ().  Caroline,  var. 
Golden  Fleece  (Lawrenceanum  x  Pescatorei), 
Miltonia  Phalaenopsis  Haddon  House  var.,  and 
Cypripedium,  niveum  var.  Fairy  Queen,  all  from 
P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Miltonia  Bleueana  Carter  Place  var.,  and 
Odontoglossum.  Promerens  var.  Leoniae,  both  ex- 
hibited by  Tom  Worslet,  Esq. 

O.  crispum  var.  Virgin  Queen,  from  Mrs. 
Grate  ix. 

Catthya  Dominiana  West  Point  var.,  shown 
by  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Cymbidium  x  Lady  Evelyn  James,  from  th-3 
Hon.  Robert  James. 

Dendrobium  roseum  Beardwood  var.,  from  Sir 
J.  Ri  therford,  Bart. 

Odontioda  Joan  (Oda.  Charlesworthii  x  Odm. 
ardentissimum),  shown  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

May  2. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  this  date.  Mr.  Pirie,  the  president, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an  attendance 
of  65  members. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  gave  a  lecture, 
illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  on  "  Scottish 
Arctic-Alpine  Plants  in  their  Native  haunts. " 
These  plants  occur  only  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains, but  become  more  abundant  in  Scandinavia 
and  on  the  Alps.  They  require  places  free  from 
the  competition  of  the  more  common  moorland 
plants,  hence  they  are  confined  to  bare  summits 
and  to  more  sheltered  corries  and  screes  where 
rocks  are  being  eroded  and  the  weathered  mate- 
rial forms  more  or  less  soil.  The  greatest  pro- 
fusion occurs  in  corries  protected  by  snow  in 
winter,  and  kept  moist  by  snow-water  or  springs 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer.  The  phoco- 
graphs  shown  were  of  Ben  Lawers  and  Scandi- 
navian plants. 

The  exhibits  were  :  Six  new  seedling  Narcissi, 
from  the  president,  three  of  which  were  awarded 
First-class  Certificates ;  a  collection  of  Scillas 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  and 
three  new  seedling  Roses  from  Mr.  W.  Fergu- 
son, Dunfermline. 


<Dbftuar\\ 

Albert  Liddington.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  in  his  52nd  year,  of  Mr.  Albert 
Liddington,  which  took  place  on  May  11 
from  heart  failurs.  The  deceased  was  head 
gardener  at  Guilsborough  Court,  North- 
ampton, and  held  the  position  for  seven- 
teen years.  He  was  of  a  quiet  and  unas- 
suming character,  and  ever  ready  to  assist 
those  in  need  of  help.  His  many  friends  in  the 
horticultural  world  will  greatly  regret  his  death. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Lieut.  Alan  L.  Ramsay.— We  deeply  regret 
to  learn  that  Lieut.  Alan  L.  Ramsay,  Royal  Irish 
Fusiliers,  was  shot  by  the  rebels  in  Dublin  on 
Easter  Monday.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
D.  L.  Ramsay,  J. P.,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Balls- 
bridge,  Dublin,  and  assisted  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  business  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  when  he  joined  the  Officers  Training 
Corps,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  eventually 
went  to  the  front,  where  he  was  wounded.  Re- 
turning home  and  regaining  convalescence,  he 
passed  an  examination  at  Camberley  for  prospec- 
tive promotion.  Universal  regret  is  felt  in 
Dublin  circles  at  the  loss  of  a  promising  young 
officer  under  the  peculiarly  tragic  circumstances. 

Peter  Harper.— We  record  with  regret  the 
death  of  Mr.  Peter  Harper,  late  superintendent 
of  the  Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen.  Born 
in  1831,  Mr.  Harper  many  years  ago  entered 
the  service  of  the  late  Miss  Duthie,  who  pre- 
sented the  Duthie  Park  to  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen in  1881,  Mr.  Harper  becoming  the  first 
superintendent.       During     his     term     of     office 


of  over  30  years  many  improvements  were 
made  in  the  park.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen,  and 
took  a  great  interest  in  its  affairs.  He  was 
over  80  years  of  age  when,  in  1914,  ill-health 
following  an  accident  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish  his  appointment. 


THE  WEATHER. 


WEATHER  IN   WEST   HERTS. 

\?cek    ending    Mag    17. 

Variable  in  temperature. — This  was  a  week  of  vari- 
able temperature.  On  the  warmest  day  the  highest 
reading  in  the  thermometer-screen  was  70°,  and  on 
the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  the 
freezing-point.  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time 
1°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep  and  1°  colder  at  2  feet  deep 
than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  four  days  and  to 
the  total  depth  of  half-ari-inch.  During  the  week 
1£  gallon  of  rainwater  came  through  the  bare  soil 
percolation-gauge  and  U  gallon  through  that  on  which 
short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone,  on  an  average, 
for  2£  hours  a  day,  which  is  3J  hours  a  day  short 
of  the  mean  daily  duration  for  the  time  of  year. 
Light  airs  and  calms  prevailed  except  on  the  *  14th 
inst  ,  when  there  was  a  moderate  breeze.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour 
by  5  per  cent.  The  first  Rose  to  flower  in  the  open 
ground  in  my  garden  this  year  was  Rosa  rubella 
(which  may  be  described  as  an  improved  form  of 
Rosa  alpina),  on  the  16th  inst..  which  is  one  day  later 
than  last  year  and  eleven  days  later  than  in  1914. 
E.  M. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

April  opened  mild  and  bright.  Towards  the  middle 
oP  the  month  the  weather  became  dull  and  showery, 
clearing  again  into  genial  davs  from  the  26th  onward. 
The  rainfall  was  1.61  inch,  distributed  over  15  days, 
with  the  heaviest  fall,  of  0.26  inch,  on  the  24th.  Of 
sunshine  we  had  137.8  hours,  being  32.5  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  ;  there  were  seven  sunless  days.  The  baro- 
meter varied  from  30.371  inches  on  the  '29th  to  29.064 
inches  on  the  13th,  with  a  mean  of  29.773  inches.  On 
the  27th  the  highest  maximum  temperature  of  61° 
was  recorded,  and  on  the  19th  the  lowest  maximum  of 
44°,  with  a  mean  of  52°.  The  highest  and  lowest 
minima  were  45°  and  28°  on  the  25th  and  6th  respec- 
tively, the  mean  being  36°.  For  the  month  the  mean 
temperature  was  44°,  with  a  mean  range  of  16°  and 
an  absolute  range  of  33°.  On  seven  davs  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  or  below  32°.  The  grass  thermometer 
gave  a  mean  for  the  month  of  32°,  the  lowest 
being  24°  on  the  6th  ;  there  were  15  nights  of  ground 
frost.  At  1  foot  deep  the  soil  temperature  rose  from 
40°  to  47°.  The  prevailing  winds  were  westerly.  A 
rainbow  was  seen  on  the  4th.  James  Malloch,  Director 
of  Studies,  St.  Andrews'  Provincial  Training  Collar 
Gardens.  Kirkton  of  Mains,    near  Dundee. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


Farm    Seeds 
Suttox  .&  Sons,  Reading. 
Kent   *xp   Brydon.   Darlington. 
Tili.ey,  6,   London   Road.  Brighton. 

Foreign- 

Knight  and  Struck  Co.,  1,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

Seeds  and  Plants. 
H.    A.    Dreer,     714-6,     Chestnut     Street,     Philadelphia, 

U.S.A.— Seeds. 
Johannes   Rapn,    Copenhagen-F..    Denmark.— Tree    Seeds. 
E.   H.    Krelage  and  Son,   Haarlem,   Holland.— Bulbs. 
V.    Lemoine  and  Sons,   Rue  du    Montet,  136-142,    Nancv, 

France.— Plants  and  Bulbs. 
Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  35  and  37,  Cortlandt  Street, 

New  York.— Plants,    Seeds.    Bulbs  and   Sundries. 
Metzner    Floral    Company,   Mountain    View,    California, 

U.S.A.— Plants,    Seeds  and    Bulbs. 
Vilmorin,   Andrteux  et  Cie.,  4,   Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 

Paris.— Plants. 
C.   A.  Nobelitjs,  Gembrook  Nurseries,  Emerald,  Victoria, 

Australia. — Fruit  trees. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia, 

U.S. A. —Seeds. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are   requested   to   write  the    names 
of     persons      and     places     as     legibly     as 
possible-       No  charge  is   made  for  these  announce- 
ments,    but    if    a     small     contribution   is  sent,    to   be 
placed     in    our     collecting     Box     for     the   Gardeners' 
Orphan    Fund,    it    will    be    thankfully    received,  and 
an   acknowledgment  made  in   these   columns.] 
Mr.   E.  J.  Faulkner,  previously   Gardener  at  South- 
wick    Park,    Tewkesbury,    Gloucestershire,     as     Gar- 
dener to   F.  J.  Tennant,   Esq  ,   Lympne  Castle,  near 
II  vthe,    Kent. 
Mr-  George  Bogie,  for  the  past  12^  years  Gardener 
bo  the  Rt.   Hon.  the  Countess  of  Longford,  Paken- 
ham    Hall,    Co.    West   Meath,   as    Gardener    to   Lady 
Dundas.   Arniston.  Midlothian. 
Mr.    P.    Jenkins,    late   of    Warren    House.     Stnnmore, 
as  Gardener  to  Col.   Jas.    Clifton  Brown,  Holmbush, 
Horsham,    Sussex. 
Mr-    James    Colville.    late    Gardener    to  George  B. 
Bainisridgg,  Esq.,  Espley  Hall",  Morpeth,  as  Gardener 
to   Colonel  Napier  Clavering,  Axwell  Park,    Blaydon- 
on-Tvne.     [Thanks  for  Is.   for  R.G.O.F.   box.— Eds  ] 


Mr.  Geo-  W.  Beckett,  previously  Gardener  to 
J.  H.  Richmond,  Esq.,  Hafod,  Cemaes  Bay,  Angle- 
sey, and  formerly  Foreman  at  Kolleston  Hall, 
Burton-on-Trent,  as  Gardener  to  Mis.  Ellison,  Cam- 
brian  House,   Heswall,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Knight,  for  sLx  years  Foreman  to  Brig.- 
Gen.  P.  D.  Jeffreys,  C.B.,  at  Doddington  Place, 
Sittingbourne,  Kent,  as  Gardener  to  the  same  gentle- 
man. 

Mr-  G-  C-  Wareham,  for  the  past  8  months  Gar- 
dener to  the  late  T.  S.  Ballin,  Esq.,  at  Penton  Hall, 
Staines,  as  Gardener  to  H.  Cullerne  Bown,  Esq., 
at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Marsh.  Foreman  for  the  past  3  years 
and  8  months  at  "  Bevendean,"  Oxshott,  as  Gar- 
dener to  the  Lady  Tredegar,  Honey  wood  House, 
Oakwood  Hill,  Surrey.  [Thanks  for  Is.  for  R.G.O.F. 
box. — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Azalea  indica  :  E.  M.,  Thirsk.  Your  plant  of 
Rhododendron  indieum  (Azalea  indica)  is  at- 
tacked by  a  fungus  known  as  Exobasidium, 
a  disease  that  causes  gall-like  swellings  on  the 
parts  attacked,  generally  the  leaves,  but  in 
your  case,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
specimen,  the  part  attacked  is  the  flower.  It 
has  been  found  that  if  the  galls  are  sought 
out  and  removed  to  the  fire  before  they 
develop  any  colour  the_  plants  do  not  suffer 
from  the  fungus  in  the  following  year. 

Bees  in  a  Lawn  :  If.  E.  and  T.  C.  The  bee 
burrowing  in  your  friend's  lawn  is  a  wild 
species  called  Andrena  cinerea.  The  insect 
is  not  harmful  in  gardens,  and  not  at  all 
common. 

Cydonia  Mallardii  :  T.  Williams.  The  Quince 
which  received  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit 
on  August  31,  1915,  under  the  name  Cydonia 
Mallardii  is  a  variety  of  C.  japonica— C. 
japonica  Wilsonii.  The  fruits  ripen  freely  in 
this  country. 

Name  of  Fruit  :  /.  C.    Apple  Lord  Burghley. 

Names  of  Plants:  Farley.  1  and  5,  Libocedrus 
decurrens ;  2,  Brodiaea  uniflora ;  3  and  4, 
Fritillaria  Meleagris  vars. ;  6,  Glyeeria  aqua- 
tica  var.  variegata. — J.  D.  1,  Kerria  japonica 
flore  pleno ;  2,  Styrax  serrulatum  (Bot.  Mag., 
5,950);  3,  Staphylea  colchica;  4,  Rubus  spec- 
tabilis ;  5,  Crataegus  Pyracantha. — N.  D. 
Hort.  The  Amaryllid  is  Sprekelia  formosis- 
sima,  Jacobea  Lily.  Tli3  shrub  is  Lonicera 
involucrata.  The  flower,  obtained  from 
Jamaica,  is  probably  Zephyranthes  carinata. 
The  Cyclanthera  belongs  to  the  order  you  name. 
It  requires  a  warm  house. 

Peach  Trees  Dying  :  /.  H.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  any  opinion  on  the  cause  of  failure  of 
the  trees  without  examination  of  specimens. 
In  all  probability  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  roots ;  but  we  should  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  advise  you  if  you  could  send  some 
leaves  and  pieces  of  the  stem  for  examination. 

Soda  Spray  v.  Bordeaux  Mixture  :  Caltha.  The 
chief  advantage  of  soda  mixture  over  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  that  the  former  is  the 
easier  to  make ;  further,  it  does  not  impart  any 
whitish  colour  to  the  trees  sprayed.  The 
effects  are  about  the  same  at  the  time  of  spray- 
ing, but  ths  soda  does  not  last  so  long  in  an 
effective  condition.  The  method  of  prepara 
tion  you  give  is  correct. 

Tonk's  Rose  Manure  :  /.  W.  J.  There  is  a 
manure  sold  as  "  Tonk's  Manure  "  which  is 
compounded  as  follows  : — 

Superphosphate      12  parts 

Nitrate  of   Potash  10      „ 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  2 

Sulphate  of  Iron  1  part 

Sulphate  of  Lime  (Gypsum)  8  parts 

It  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  ^lb.  to  the 
square  yard.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  manure  sold  as  Tonk's  may  not  be  made 
up  in  the, same  proportions,  or  of  the  same 
ingredients. 
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LATE-FLOWERING    DAFFODILS. 

AT  the  time  when  I  now  write  (May 
5)  most  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodils 
have  gone  over,  and  stand,  rather 
dreary-looking  objects,  with  their  stained 
and  dying  perianths  lying  on  the  still 
persisting  yellow  cups.  In  these  circum- 
stances one  looks  with  special  pleasure  on 
a  bed  of  the  bicolor  Trumpet  Grandee 
which  appears  at  this  time  particularly 
clean  and  fresh.  Scarcely  less  pleasing  is 
the  self-yellow  Trumpet  Captain  Nelson, 
which  has  also  just  come  into  flower.  For 
some  reason,  this  very  distinct  Daffodil 
has  been  removed  from  the  R.H.S.  list  of 
Daffodils,  and  placed  at  the  end  among 
obsolete  forms,  a  treatment  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  hardly  deserved. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  has  not  the  deep 
orange  shade  of  Maximus  or  King  Alfred, 
but  is  a  particularly  clean  and  clear,  soft 
yellow,  while  the  form  of  the  cup  is  open 
and  crinkled  at  the  edges,  and  is  now  look- 
ing its  best.  The  only  other  yellow  Trum- 
pet variety  now  flowering  well  in  the. 
garden  is  Queen  of  the  West,  but  seeing 
that  it  was  planted  here  for  the  first  time 
last  autumn,  it  is  early  yet  to  define  its 
season  with  any  certainty,  and  even  now 
its  flowers  seem  to  have  seen  their  best 
days.  I  believe  that  Captain  Nelson  will 
outlast  it. 

It  is  surprising  with  what  unanimity 
one's  friends  seize  upon  the  time  when 
the  Daffodils  have  begun  to  fade  to  ask  to 
be  shown  round  the  garden,  and  therefore 
a  special  value  attaches  to  those  late  flowers 
which  are  still  looking  clean  and  bright, 
since  they  afford  ground  for  the  hope 
that    our     friends    may    not     think    thev 


have  had  their  journey  for  nothing. 
Queen  of  the  North  is  gone,  and  its 
flowers  are  hanging  limp  on  their  flower- 
stalks — a  sorry  travesty  of  the  beauty  they 
once  knew — but  White  Lacty,  and  Royal 
Lady,  which  differs  from  White  Lady  only 
in  having  rounder  and  more  imbricated 
perianth  segments,  are  still  good,  and  of 
bright  cupped  flowers,  Amber,  Aftermath 
and  little  Tom  Tit  arc  all  useful  at  this 
time,  together  with  a  very  few  of  the  late 
poets,  such  as  Glory,  while  in  the  Poetaz 
section  Elvira  is  proving  its  value  as  a 
garden  Daffodil.  Among  the  white  Trum- 
pets Treasure  Trove  is  one  of  the  few  still 
in  good  condition.  This  fine  flower,  with 
its  grand  foliage,  never  fails  to  attract  the 
notice  of  those  visitors  who  are  sufficiently 
careful  to  look  at  the  individual  flowers. 

I  ought  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  great 
length  of  time  Dorothy  Kingsmill  remains 
in  good  condition.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Triandrus  varieties  to  open,  it  out- 
lasts nearly  all  the  flowers  of  its  sec- 
tion, and  though  rather  dumpy  and  short 
of  stem,  so  that  it  is  not  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  garden,  it  makes  a  lovely  flower 
when  gathered  and  brought  indoors. 
Little  Dirk,  which  is  just  opening, 
has  a  small  flower  on  a  tallish 
stem,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  for 
its  lateness ;  nevertheless  the  flower  is  neat 
and  well  formed. 

A  few  plants  of  the  old  Pheasant-eye  N. 
recurvus  are  beginning  to  appear,  and 
these  with  their  double  form  will  bring  the 
Daffodils  of  the  year  to  an  end.  In  spite 
of  our  modern  development,  which  has 
almost  established  a  new  race  in  the 
poeticus  group,  there  is  none  among  the 
newcomers  possessing  a  perianth  of  such 
good  substance  and  so  firm,  resisting,  as 
it  does,  the  effects  of  rain  and  sunshine 
with  equal  indifference;  nor,  I  think,  is 
there  any  of  better  perfume.  Among  the 
new  Poets,  however,  I  have  found  Socrates 
a  good  laS'ter,  and  in  this,  the  latest  group, 
lasting  powers  are  of  special  importanc° 
in  the  garden. 

The  end  of  the  flowers  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  lifting  and  harvesting  the  bulbs. 
Where  varieties  have  become  acciden- 
tally mixed,  it  is  certainly  best  to  move 
them  when  in  flower  to  the  groups  to 
which  they  belong,  and  if  this  be  done 
carefully,  it  seems  to  cause  little  detriment 
to  the  bulbs.  Where  Daffodils  are  grown 
among  Roses  in  prominent  positions,  as  on 
the  lawn,  I  am  already  lifting  the  bulbs 
as  fast  as  the  flowers  go  over.  They  are 
taken  away  at  once,  and  heeled  into  a. 
trench  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  if  the 
weather  proves  too  dry,  a  good  soaking  of 
water  is'  given,  but  this  has  been  unneces- 
sary this  year;  while  the  place  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  Rose  beds  is  taken  by  a  little 
manure  and  old,  stacked  turf,  broken 
down  and  chopped  in  pieces.  This  involves 
a  little  more  trouble  than  lifting  later  and 
drying  the  bulbs  at  once,  and  will  only 
'be  practised  where  the  position  is  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  it,  or  where  the 
bulbs  have  been  allowed  to  become  so 
thick  that  they  may  affect  the  Rose  foliage. 
The  general  lifting  will  stand  over  till  the 
end  of  the  month.     Emperor. 


PENTSTEMONS:    THEIR   VALUE   IN 
THE   GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  p.  267.) 


Frames  and  Soil  for  Propagatixo 
Cold  frames  are  the  best  places  in  which  to 
insert  tie  cuttings,  no  further  shift  bedng  then 
required,  and  with  the  young  plants  they  will 
furnish  the  proteotion  required  during  the  winter 
months.  The  ordinary  type  of  wooden  frame 
used  for  Calceolarias  and  similar  plants  is 
excellent  for  our  purpose ;  they  should  not  be 
too  deep,  or  the  plants  may  become  weak  and 
drawn  on  aocount  of  reduced  light.  Should  the 
frames,  however,  be  somewhat  deep,  the  diffi- 
culty may  easily  be  remedied  by  placing  a  good 
depth  of  some  porous  material  in  them  before 
adding  the  soil,  thus  bringing  the  cuttings  well  up 
to  the  light.  In  all  cases  good  drainage  should  be 
ensured  by  this  means,  any  rough  material  at  hand 
being  used,  such  as  brick  rubble  or  clinkers,  to 
provide  a  good  layer,  which  should  be  beaten 
level,  and  afterwards  covered  with  an  inch  or  «> 
of  fine  ashes  to  prevent  the  soil  from  working 
down  into  the  rougher  drainage.  If  the  frames  are 
prepared  in  this  way  the  soil  in  them  will  b» 
kept  sweet  and  well  drained  all  the  winter,  as 
any  excess  of  moisture  will  escape,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble  with  the  green  scum 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  frames  lacking  good 
drainage  during  winter.  The  compost  will 
need  a  little  care  in  its  preparation.  This, 
when  complete,  should  be  light  and  porous, 
and  such  as  will  not  cake  on  the  surface.  All 
the  materials  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of 
a  quarter-inoh  mesh,  as  the  soil  must  be  fine  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  settle  closely  about  the 
cuittings.  If  some  loam,  of  a  fibrous  and  open 
nature,  of  the  kind  used  for  potting,  is  available, 
three  parts  by  measure  of  this  may  be  used,  to 
which  add  one  part  of  matured  leaf-mould  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sharp,  silver  sand.  Should 
the  loam  used  be  of  a  somewhat  close  or  heavy 
nature,  it  would  be  well  to  add  a  quantity  of  old 
mortar  rubble,  well  broken  and  passed  through 
the  sieve.  Old  wood  ashes  may  be  used  fairly 
freely ;  but  new  wood  ash  should  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  this  being  rich  in  potash.  A 
greater  quantity  of  leaf  soil  than  that  named  is 
not  advisable,  as  too  much  moisture  is  retained  by 
it.  All  the  materials  used  should  be  well  mixed 
by  turning  several  times.  The  amount  made  up 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  tihe  number  and 
size  of  frames  used.  Before  placing  the  soil  in 
the  frames  a  layer  of  the  rough  parts  obtained 
in  tihe  sifting  may  be  spread  evenly  on  the  ashes, 
then  add  the  fine  soil  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8 
inches.  The  next  thing  is  to  tread  the  soil  down 
firmly.  In  making  up  frames  for  this  class  of 
plants  the  soil  is  frequently  left  insufficiently 
firm.  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  however, 
that  the  compost  should  be  rather  dry 
before  the  treading  is  done.  Should  the  soil 
b3  somewhat  moist,  a  good  plan  is  to  spread  it 
in  the  frames  and  leave  it  loose  for  a  day  or  two, 
placing  the  lights  on  in  case  of  rain.  When 
firming  the  soil,  see  that  the  sides  and  corners 
are  not  neglected,  and  use  the  back  of  a  rtake 
during  the  process  to  keep  a  level  surface.  When 
ready  the  soil  should  be  about  4  inches  in  depth, 
level,  compact,  and  with  no  loose  places.  I  do 
not  adlvise  a  greater  depth  of  soil  than  tttiis,  as 
the  plants  are  taken  out  before  making  any  great 
amount  of  roots,  and  a  greater  depth  of  soil  than 
is  actually  necessary  means  the  retention  of  too 
much  moisture.  Where  deep  frames  are  used, 
the  cuttings  should  be  raised  by  increasing  the 
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depth  of  the  drainage  rather  than  of  the  soil, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  more  economical  of 
loam.  The  cuttings,  having  been  prepared,  may 
be  inserted.  The  value  of  silver  sand  for  all  pro- 
pagating purposes  is  well  known,  and,  though  it 
■may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  where  a  light 
and  open  compost  is  used,  will  do  much  towards 
securing  the  striking  of  a  large  percentage  of  cut- 
tings. Some  people  spread  a  layer  over  the  entire 
surface,  but  a  better  plan,  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  is  to  use  the  sand  where  each  row 
of  cuttings  will  come,  the  latter  being  placed 
in  straight  lines.     The  way  I  proceed  is  to  use  a 


sharply,  and  the  eind  cut  squarely  off.  In  enter- 
ing the  soil  the  dibber  carries  some  of  the  sand 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  some  will 
also  fall  around  the  cutting  after  it  is  placed 
therein.  The  soil  is  then  pressed  about  the  cut- 
ting with  the  dibber,  and  care  taken  not  to  injure 
the  stem  while  doing  this.  Give  3  inches  of  space 
between  each  cutting  and  a  like  distance  between 
the  rows.  They  aTe  often  put  closer  where  space 
is  restricted,  but  if  too  close  there  is  always  a 
difficulty  in  taking  up  the  plants  in  spring 
without  breaking  the  roots ;  so  if  there  is  plenty 
of  frame  room  3  inches  at  the  very  least  should 


Fig.  115. — cupressus  obtusa. 


straight  rod  or  cane  the  width  of  tJhe  frame, 
drawing  a  mark  on  the  soil  against  this  with  the 
dibber  and  running  sand  along  this  mark.  The 
sand  should  be  dry,  and  will  then  run  from  the 
hand  freely.  To  put  cuttings  in  with  a  dibber 
tapering  to  a  fine  point  is  to  court  failure.  Such  a 
hole  must  be  made  as  will  allow  the  cuttings  to 
rest  firmly  and  evenly  upon  the  soil.  If  a  space 
is  left  about  the  base  of  the  cuttings  few  will 
form  roots,  as  damping  will  be  almost  certain  to 
take  place.  The  dibber,  therefore,  should  be  a 
little  thicker    than   the   cuttings,     not    tapering 


be  given.  Keep  the  cuttings  fresh  while  the  work 
is  in  progress,  as  if  allowed  to  become  limp  they 
may  be  some  time  before  reviving.  As  each  frame 
is  filled  a  good  watering-in  should  be  given.  A 
mere  damping  of  the  surface  is  no  good,  but  all 
the  ground  should  be  gone  over  several  times,  to 
ensure  a  soaking  of  all  the  soil,  as  this  will  settle 
the  latter  about  the  cuttings,  and  if  any  are  not 
put  in  quite  as  they  should  be  it  will  do  much  to 
make  them  secure ;  the  watering-pot  should  have 
a  fairly  fine  rose.  The  first  few  weeks  following 
their  insertion   is   the  period   when    the   cuttings 


require  most  care  and  attention.  If  this  is  given. 
and  previous  operations  have  been  performed 
properly,  the  grower  may  reasonably  expect  to 
get  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  of  his  cuttings  to 
root.     i?.  Ashmore. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


NOTES    ON   CONIFERS. 


XIV.— CUPRESSUS  OBTUSA.* 

Like  the  other  Japanese  species,  Cupressus 
pisifera,  dealt  with  in  my  last  article  (Jan.  29,  p. 
58),  Cupressus  obtusa,  the  Hinoki  Cypress  (see 
fig.  115),  was  introduced  in  1861  by  John  Gould 
Veitch.  Though  widely  spread  in  cultivation  it 
appears  to  be  less  common  than  C.  pisifera.  From 
that  species  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its 
subacute  leaves,  the  foliage  being  dark  green  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  branchlet,  but  marked  below 
with  prominent  Y-shaped  white  markings  which 
are  formed  by  a  coating  of  wax  on  the  inner 
margins  of  the  lateral  leaves,  and  on  both  mar- 
gins of  the  ventral  leaves. 

Elwest  states  that  this  tree  appears  to  be  in- 
digenous only  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  the  main  island  of  Japan  and  in  Kiu-siu  and 
Shikoku ;  but  it  is  so  highly  valued  for  its  tim- 
ber, which  is  considered  the  best  of  all  6oft 
woods  in  Japan,  that  it  has  been  largely  planted 
in  many  places.  In  its  native  habitats  it  reaches 
an  elevation  of  from  about  2,000  to  5,000  feet, 
being  associated  with  C.  pisifera  and  other  Coni- 
fers. It  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  100  feet 
or  more,  and  a  girth  of  over  12  feat;  while  Maye 
6tates  that  on  good  soil  it  is  occasionally  140  feel 
high  and  7  feet  in  girth,  with  a  stem  clear  of 
branches   to   60    feet. 

C.  obtusa  has  recently  been  discovered  in  For 
mosa,  growing  on  Mount  Morrison,  with  leaves, 
cones,  and  seeds  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Japanese  form.t ,  It  was  introduced  into  culti- 
vation  by  Captain  Matsumura,  Imp.  Jap.  Navy, 
who  sent  seed  to  Bayfordbury  in  1910,  but  only 
one  seedling  was  raised. 

Numerous  varieties,  some  of  theim  very  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar,  have  arisen  in  cultivation. 
Among  the  be6t-known  are:  — 

Var.  filicoides,  Masters,  in  Kew  Handlist, 
Conif.  45  (1896),  Elwes  and  Henry,  op.  cit.,  V. 
1186  (1910).  Denser  and  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
the  typical  form,  the  branches  being  thickly  fur- 
nish "d  with  short,  fern-like,  opposite  branchlet 
systems,  nearly  equal  in  size. 

The  variety  was  introduced  in  the  same  year 
as  the  Japanese  type,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
cultivation.  It  is  usually  shrubby  in  habit,  but 
specimens  up  to  20  feet  high  are  on  record. 

Var.  tetragena  aurea,  Masters,  in  Journ. Linn. 
Soc.  (Bot.),  XXXI.,  355  (1896),  Elwes  and  Henry, 
op.  cit.,  V.,  1186.  Shrubby  in  habit,  with  tufted 
branchlets,  the  pinnae  arising  in  varying  angles 
at  different  planes.  Ultimate  branchlet6  tetra- 
gonal, scarcely  compressed  ;  young  shoots  golden- 
yellow,  becoming  ultimately  dark  green.  A  very 
pretty  form,  which  arose  at  Barron's  Nursery, 
Elvaston,  in  1873.  There  is  a  good  specimen 
of  it  in  the  Crawley  Nursery   at  Woburn. 

Var.  cycopodeoides,  Masters,  in  Journ.  Linn. 
Soc.  (Bot.),  XXXI.,  355  (1896),  Elwes  and  Henry, 
op.  cit.,  V.,  1186.  Dwarf  in  habit,  with  closely 
set  branchlet  systems,  irregularly  arranged,  and 
crowded  at  the  extremities,  with  closely  ap- 
pres6ed,  elongated,  obtuse  leaves.  Foliage  deep 
green  in  colour.  Introduced  in  1861.  I  saw  a 
specimen  of  this  variety,  20  feet  high,  by  16 
inches  in  girth,  at   Highnam   Court,   Gloucester, 

•  Cupressus  obtusa,  Koch,  Dendrologie,  II.,  Part  2,  p.  1GH 
(1878) ;  Masters,  In  Journ.  Linn.  Soc. (Bot  ),  XXI.,  Sf>6  (1896); 
Kont,  Vtitch't  Man.  Conif..  220  (1000);  Elwes  and  Henry, 
Trtu  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  V.,  1185  (1910) ;  Clinton- 
Baker,  /Hut.  Conif.,  III.,  62  (1913) ;  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
I  ,  448(1914). 

t  hoc.  tit.,  V.,  1188. 

t  Thla  FormoBan  variety  was  described  as  forme  formosana 
by  Hayatain  Gard.  Chron.,  XLIII.  194(1908).  and  in  Jomn. 
Coll.  le  Tokyo,  XXV.,  208  (1908).  The  tree  attaius  a  height 
of  130  feet  in  the  mountains  of  Formosa. 
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in  1908,  and  good  examples  are  also  recorded 
from  Tregothnan  and  Coldrenick  in  Cornwall, 
and   Chipping  Camden    in  Gloucestershire. 

Cupressus  obtusa  does  not  attain  to  any  great 
size  in  this  country,  and  no  trees  of  50  feet 
are  on  record.  For  the  best  specimens  one  must 
go  to  the  west  of  England.  The  largest  I  saw 
there  was  a  tree  at  Carclew,  which,  in  1908,  was 
40  feet  high  by  3  feet  10  inches  in  girth.  At 
Westonbirt,  in  the  same  year,  I  came  across  a 
specimen  39  feet  high  by  2  feet  9  inches  in  girth. 
Elwes  records  one  at  Bicton  as  being  36  feet  by 
4  feet  4  inches  in  1906,  and  another  at  Dinas 
Mawddy,  30  feet  by  2  feet,  in  1906.  This  Coni- 
fer has  also  done  well  at  Tortworth,  Castle  Ken- 
nedy (Scotland),  and  Woodstock  (Ireland);  there 
being  at  the  latter  place  a  tree  38  feet  high,  wUh 
layered   branches. 

Cupressus  obtusa,  which  is  known  in  Japan  as 
Hinoki,  yields  a  timber  which  is  highly  valued 
for  buildings,  including  temples  and  palaces,  and 
interior  work.  The  bark  is  employed  for  roofing 
temples  and  palaces.  This  species  and  C.  pisi- 
fera  are  largely  used  by  the  Japanese  for  dwarf- 
ing. Some  plants  treated  in  this  way,  though 
only  about  2  feet  high,  are  said  to  be  nearly 
a  century  old.     A.  Bruce  Jackson. 


FLOWERS  OF  JAPAN. 


No  horticultural  theme  could  be  more  beguil- 
ing than  "the  flowers  of  Japan,"  albeit  that  a 
merely  professional  writer  would  perhaps  find 
reason  for  diffidence  in  giving  rein  to  his  descrip- 
tive art  in  the  memory  of  the  writings  of  Lotj 
and  Hearn,  where  are  painted  in  unfading 
colours  the  splendours  and  beauty  and  charm  of 
the  Isles  of  the  East. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  dealt  with  "Flowers 
of  Japan  "  in  a  recent  lecture*  to  the  Massaehu- 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  was  therefore  wise 
in  disdaining  attempts  to  conjure  up  before  his 
audience  pictures  of  the  vegetation,  and  in  con- 
fining himself  for  the  most  part  to  telling  the 
story  of  the  floral  exploration  of  Japan. 

It  is  to  officers  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany that  Europe  owes  ite  first  introduction  to 
the  floral  wealth  of  these  islands.  Luckily 
enough,  among  these  officers  was  Von  Siebold, 
who  lived  in  Japan  from  1823-1830,  and  who  sub- 
sequently established  a  nursery  at  Leiden,  Hol- 
land, whereto  he  imported  the  first  Japanese 
plants— iMalus  floribunda,  M.  Sieboldii,  Wistaria 
chinensis  (multijuga),  and  Primus  pendula. 

To  Carl  Maximowicz — would  that  his  name 
had  been  briefer — we  owe  our  early  knowledge 
of  the  forest  flora  of  Japan  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  good  garden  plants,  including  Ber- 
beris  Thunbergii.  The  work  of  the  British  col- 
lectors, John  Gould  Veitch  (1860),  Fortune  (1860- 
61),  and  Maries  (1877-80),  has  been  so  fully 
described  in  these  pages  that  we  need  not.  in 
spite  of  its  great  importance,  describe  it  again 
now.  In  this  period,  brought  by  these  collectors 
or  sent  by  Japanese  amateurs,  were  introduced 
Vitis  Coignetiae,  Primus  Sargentii,  Rosa  multi- 
flora,  R.  Wichuraiana,  and  Crimson  Rambler. 
The  same  period  of  the  '60's  saw  Dr.  Hall 
travelling  and  collecting  in  Japan,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  America  owes  the  independent  acquisi- 
tion of  Lonicera  Halleana,  Magnolia  stellata, 
Mains  Halleana,  and  the  first  consignment 
of  Lilium  auratum,  which  flowered  in  America 
in  July,  1862.  Other  Americans  followed 
Hall.  Prof.  Clark,  who  organised  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Saporo,  sent  to  America  seeds 
of  Magnolia  Kobus,  Cercidiphyllum  japonicum, 
Syringa  japonica,  Actinidia  polygama,  and  many 
another  plant  now  growing  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum. The  richest  harvest  of  all  was  gathered 
in  by  Prof.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, who  visited  Japan  in  1892.  Sargent's 
introductions   include  the  deciduous  Oaks,  other 

*  See  Florists'  Exchange,  April  S,  191G. 


broad-leaved  forest  trees,  Picea  Glehnii,  Abies 
sachalihensis,  various  species  of  Malus  and  Acer, 
Rhododendron  Kaempferi,  and  many  other 
plants. 

After  describing  the  main  features  of  the  vege- 
tation of  Japan,  Mr.  Wilson  illustrates  the 
Japanese  love  of  flowers  by  reference  to  the  facts 
that  an  essential  part  of  every  lady's  education 
consists  in  training  in  the  art  of  flower  arrange- 
ment in  the  house,  and  that  from  no  house,  at 
no  time  of  the  year  are  flowers  or  foliage,  or 
fruiting  branches  absent. 

The  floral  vear  is  ushered  in  in  January  by  the 


MELIOSMA  CUNEIFOLIA,  FR. 


The  most  northern  areas  of  the  province  of 
Yunnan.)  W.  China,  though  the  real  home  of  the 
Rhododendron  and  other  shrubs  of  the  Ericaceae, 
are  not  so  productive  of  deciduous  shrubs  as 
Szechuan  and  other  regions  of  Central  China. 
Still,  many  of  the  species  discovered  in  the 
latter  district  run  well  west  and  northwards  into 
the  higher  mountain  ranges,  and  are  there  seen, 
in  sheltered  situations,  in  greater  beauty  and  to 
greater  advantage  than  even  at  their  optimum. 
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Photograph    uy   Mr.    George    Forrest. 
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Fig.  116. — mki.iosma  cuxkifolia  in  china. 


blossoms  of  Primus  mume,  March  and  April  is 
the  season  of  the  Cherries,  of  which  hundreds  of 
varieties  exist,  ranging  in  colour  from  white  and 
yellow  to  pink  and  deep  rose,  pendant  or  erect, 
shrub  or  large  tree,  and  all  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful. At  Koganzi,  a  village  10  miles  from  Tokio, 
is  a  Cherry  tree  avenue,  3  miles  long,  planted 
in  1735.  Many  of  the  trees  are  from  60  to  75  feet 
high,  with  trunks  10  to  12  feet  in  girth,  and 
crowns  50  to  60  feet  through. 

Mr.  Wilson  tells  of  Wistarias  with  racemes 
Mi  inches  long,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
racemes,  of  mountain  Paeondes  and  Japanese 
Maples,  pale  shades  of  which  we  grow  and  love 
here.  There  the  Japanese  gardener  has  choice 
of  over  300  varieties  of  Maple,  so  that,  although 
modern'ty  has  laid  its  hard  hand  even  on  Japan, 
we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  land  of  flowers 
will  not  always  remain  the  Mecca  of  the  faithful 
gardener. 


Publications  Received.— Annals  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  Vol.  II..  No.  4. 
November,  1915.  (St.  Louis,  Miss.,  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.) 


They  include  Meliosma  cuneifolia  (see  fig.  116), 
and  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer,  from 
May  to  July,  few  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  of 
tlwt  area  can  compete  with  it  in  grace  of  habit, 
wealth  of  bloom,  and  delicacy  of  fragrance. 
The  latter  much  resembles  that  of  our  own  Haw- 
thorn, as  stated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  in  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles.. 

The  plant  is  fairly  abundant  on  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Lichiang  range  at  from  8,500- 
10.000  feet,  but  is  nowhere  common,  nor  is  it 
ever  found  in  masses,  but  generally  as  isolated 
specimens.  It  grows  in  the  open,  revelling 
in  sunshine  on  the  sheltered  margins  of  de- 
ciduous forests,  generally  near  streams  or  some 
other  source  of  permanent  moisture. 

The  shrubs  attain  a  height  of  almost  30 
feet — 24  feet  may  be  stated  as  a  fair  average. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  more  or 
less  obovate.  from  i  by  1^-2^  inches,  margins 
roughly  and  regularly  serrate,  the  upper  surface 
roughly  hirsute,  the  lower  surface  at  first 
slightly  downy,  later  only  downy  on  the  pro- 
minent veining.  The  flowers  are  a  soft  creamy- 
white,  almost  pure  white  in  the  fullest  develop- 
ment, and  as  seen  in  fig.  116,  produced  in   great 
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profusion  in  long,  gracefully  pendulous,  pyrami- 
dal panicles.  The  inflorescence  is  terminal,  of 
large  size,  being  10-15  inches  in  length,  and 
almost  as  much  in  breadth.  The  corollas  are 
one-sixth  to  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter;  the 
fruits  are  ovate,  a  quarter  by  fully  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  size,  and  black  in  colour. 

Despite  the  plant's  free-flowering  character, 
in  Northern  Yunnan  the  species  is  a  poor 
fruiter,  for  in  the  immature  state  most  of  the 
berries  are  attacked  by  a  maggot,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  escaping   injury. 

The  species  was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  in  1901,  and  first  flowered  in  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  in 
July,  1909.     G.  Forrest. 


HENRY  VIII.   AS  A  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENER. 


In  the  following  lines  1  have  reproduced  a 
number  of  instructions  which  were  given  per- 
sonally by  Henry  VIII.  with  reference  to  altera- 
tions the  King  desired  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
garden  at  Wtham  Palace. 

These  instructions,  which  are  preserved  to-day 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  Public  Record  Office  (Ex- 
chequer Accounts,  497-1),  contain  also  notes  re- 
ferring to  the  Palace.  We  will,  however,  ignore 
those  relating  to  the  buildings  and  confine  our- 
selves to  those  which  refer  to  the  garden.  The 
instructions  respecting  the  various  works  to  be 
executed  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  us  to 
follow  in  some  degree  the  present  condition  of 
the  ground.  The  directions  are  not  only  of  in- 
terest in  themselves  in  their  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular garden,  but  also  tell  us  something  of  the 
arrangement  of  mediaeval  gardens  in  England 
generally,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
mediaeval  gardeners  were  generally  expected  to 
arrange  arboreal  pleasaunces  with  reference  to 
nocturnal  escapades. 

Eltham  Palace  lies  in  the  centre  of  Eltham,  a 
village  which  is  now  almost  a  suburb  of  London. 
From  the  public  highway  the  great  hall  of  the 
Palace  may  yet  be  seen. 

The  first  of  the  King's  directions  (which  the 
reader  will  6ee  must  have  been  personally  given) 
refers  to  the  making  of  an  alley. 

"  Item  to  make  an  aley  to  walk  in,  of  XVI 
fote  wyde,  from  thende  of  our  drawe  bridge  on 
the  south  syde  of  our  said  manour  alongest 
[along]  the  south  syde  of  our  moate  estwarde 
and  so  rotinouyng  the  est  syde  of  oure  moate 
north  wardes  vnto  our  gardeyne  gate  ther ;  with 
banckes  on  euery  syde  of  the  same  aley  set  with 
quyk  settee  of  thornes,  and  that  to  be  kept  and 
kytte  [cut]  of  the  hight  of  [blank  space]  fote, 
and  the  ground  therof  to  bee  levylled  according 
to  the  good  facion  of  the  same." 

The  bridge  and  moat  may  still  be  Been  with'n 
but  a  few  dozen  yards  of  the  main  London  high- 
way. 

The  next  notes  give  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  arbour. 

"  Item  to  make  a  square  herber  vpon  the  south 
syde  of  the  same  aley,  and  the  vtter  [outer] 
borders  to  bee  sett  with  quyk  sett  of  thorneys, 
and  a  close  herber  to  bee  made  within  the  same 
arber  with  a  light  frame  of  tymbre  for  quyck 
settes  to  be  sett  to  growe  over  the  same  frame. 

"  Item  to  sett  a  clyft  pale  [that  is,  a  paling 
made  of  pales  got  out  by  pale  cleavers]  vpon 
the  outsyde  of  the  banckes  of  all  the  said  bor- 
ders and  aleys  from  the  bridge  vnto  the  gardeyn 
gate  for  savegarde  of  the  quyck  settes  from 
bestes  [beasts]. 

"  Item  to  set  a  substanciall  pale  vpon  the  syde 
of  the  aley  nexte  the  moate,  framyd  and  with 
sawen  borde  and  naylede ;  of  such  height  that 
from  the  tyme  that  we  goo  oute  of  our  lodging 
that  waye  into  our  gardeyn  we  may  goo  secrete 
and  betwixt  the  pale  and  the  mote  ;  the  grounde 
to  be  clensed  and  levelled  and  the  trees  taken 
away  that  the  quyck  settes  may  have  relief  of 
the   son   [sun] ;    and   to   sett    plum   trees,   cherye 


trees,  with  suche  other  trees,  in  a  rowe,  to 
shaddowe  theym  that  shote  at  the  Buttes  "  [to 
shade   those  shooting   at  the   archery   butts]. 

The  desire  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  be  able  to 
go  secretly  into  the  garden  is  not  without  in- 
terest, considering  the  many  successful  efforts  of 
Fate  to  entrap  that  monarch  into  matrimony. 
In  the  next  note  we  shall  see  this  royal  victim 
of  Cupid's  dart  again  expressing  his  desire  to 
"  goo  secretely  into  our  gardeyn."  And  we  shall 
also  read  the  order  given  for  the  construction 
of  a  brick  wall  and  substantial  doors,  with  lock 
and  key  into  the  bargain  ! 

"  Item  to  make  a  bryke  wall  from  the  south 
wall  of  our  orchard,  westward es  alongest  by  the 
gardeyn  and  our  wood-yarde  to  the  mote  ther, 
of  suche  height  that  we  may  goo  secretely  into 
our  gardeyn ;  and  2  substanciall  doree  to  bee 
made  in  the  same  wall  at  the  aleys  ende  going 
into  the  said  gardeyn,  with  a  plate  lokk  vpon 
our  pryvye  key  and  a  by  key  to  the  same." 

The  next  direction  is  for  the  removal  of  a 
hill  near  the  garden  ! 

"  Item  to  take  awaye  the  hill  standing  in 
our  park  on  the  south  syde  of  our  orchard." 

Our  final  entry  from  this  MS.  reads  : — 

"  Item  to  dyg  vpp  all  the  welowe  trees,  nut 
trees,  asshe  trees,  thornes,  with  all  suche  other 
trees  and  busshes  standing  oute  of  course  within 
our  orchard,  and  newe  settes  to  bee  sett  in  ordre, 
of  diuerse  frewtes  convenyent  for  an  orchard." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  the 
plants  in  the  Eltham  garden  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  well  as  something  of  the  gardeners,  but  our 
MS.  deals,  as  has  been  seen,  more  with  trees — 
Willow,  Nut,  Cherry,  Plum,  &c,  and  shrubs, 
than  with  the  smaller  and  brighter  plants. 

In  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (Rolls  Series),  however,  we  find 
in  Vol.  2  that  John  Colynson  was  keeper  of  the 
garden ;  and  in  Vol.  21  of  the  same  series  we 
read  of  men  "  drawing  furrows  "  and  taking  up 
"White  Canterbury."     H.  Littlchales. 


TOMATO  AND  CUCUMBER  EXPERIMENTS. 


At  its  Experimental  and  Research  Station, 
Turner's  Hill,  Waltham  Cross,  the  Nursery  and 
Market  Garden  Industries'  Development  Society 
has  held,  during  the  past  week,  a  series  of 
demonstrations  of    the  year's  experiments. 

The  society  was  formed  during  1914  to  devote 
special  attention  to  the  glasshouse  industry,  and 
the  chief  object  of  its  work  is  "  the  elucidation 
of  the  many  problems  to  which  the  growth  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  under  glass  gives  rise." 
Last  year's  experiments  were  necessarily  of  a 
preliminary  nature.  It  was  necessary  to  stan- 
dardise the  soil  of  the  five  Tomato  houses,  so 
that  the  experiments  at  present  being  carried 
out  are  practically  a  development  of  last  year's 
manurial  and  other  tests  with  Tomatos  and 
Cucumbers.  Later  on  it  is  hoped  that  funds 
will  permit  the  erection  of  special  glasshouses 
for  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  more  varied 
crops. 

At  present  all  the  work  is  carried  out 
under  glass,  and  on  similar  lines  to  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  best  market  growers.  Tomatos 
are  growing  in  pots  and  in  the  ground,  and 
Cucumbers  in  borders.  One  of  the  objects  of 
growing  Tomatos  in  pots  is  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  lime  on  the  growth  and  how  it  compares 
with  chalk.  Although  it  is  too  early  as  yet 
to  form  definite  conclusions,  the  appearance  of 
the  various  plants  indicates  that  there  is  a  de- 
cided limit  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime.  The 
same  variety,  Holmes's  Tuckswood  Favourite, 
is  grown  throughout  the  pot  tests.  The  12-inch 
pots  are  in  rows  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  in 
the  various  series  in  which  caustic  lime  and 
chalk  are  mixed  with  the  local  light  sandy  loam 
and  with  the  heavy  Waltham  Abbey  loam,  the 
most  promising  plants  are  those  with  not  more 
than  1  per  cent,  of  lime  or  chalk.      In  the  sets 


where  over  2.5  per  cent,   is  used  the  growth  is 
weaker  and  the  trusses  are  smaller. 

No  definite  conclusions  can,  at  present,  be 
drawn  from  the  tests  as  to  the  quantity  of  straw 
manure  required  for  pot  culture  of  Tomatos. 

There  is  a  marked   difference  between  the  ap- 
pearance   of    the    Tomatos    planted    out    in    the) 
various  houses  and   those  in  pots  in  the  "  isola-l 
tion  "  house.     All  the  planted-out  examples  are! 
much   more   thrifty,    shorter   jointed,    more    for- 
ward, and  are  fruiting  much  nearer  to  the  soil. 
These  facts  form  an  object-lesson  in  the  greater 
value    of   planting   out.       Two   large   houses   are  j 
devoted    to    a   trial    of    the   effect    of    overhead  j 
damping  on    me    setting  of    fruit.       Great   care] 
has   been   taken   to  ensure   the    accuracy    of   thef 
tests.      Four  varieties,  in  identical  numbers,  are 
growing  in  each  house,  and  the  soil  and  manurial  I 
treatment  are   the  same.       Damping  is  done  on[ 
fine    mornings    between   10  and    11   o'clock ;   the-l 
operator  passes  between   the  rows   damping  the 
plants  from  above  with  a  fine  6pray.      To   com- 
pensate    t>r     the     mechanical     disturbance    the 
plants  not  damped  are  tapped  with  a  cane  on  the 
same  days  and  at   approximately  the  same   time 
as  the   others   are  damped.       So  far   the   plants 
not   damped    are    the    best.      They    are    shorter 
jointed,   are  setting   more  freely,   and  the  fruits . 
appear  to  be  rounder  in   shape. 

In  experiments  with  Tomatos  judgment  must 
be  reserved  until  the  dates  of  gathering  fruit  and 
the  weights  have  been  ascertained.  The  standard 
manuirial  treatment  consists  of  £  lbs.  lime,  14 
lbs.  straw  manure,  i  lb.  bone  meal,  i  lb.  bone 
flour,  i  lb.  ground  hoof,  and  j  lb.  sulphate  of 
potash  per  square  yard. 

House  No.  5  serves  a  double  purpose. 
Twenty-five  different  varieties  are  grown  in  rows 
across  the  house,  which  is  divided  longitudinally 
by  the  pathway.  Half  the  plants  are  "  stopped  " 
after  the  fifth  truss  and  the  others  allowed  to 
extend  unchecked.  At  the  same  time  a  trial  is 
made  of  many  varieties  grown  under  identical 
conditions.  In  all  the  houses  the  Tomatos  were 
planted  on  March  8  to  10  inclusive. 

Cucumbers  are  grown  in  five  houses,  the 
variety  Butcher's  Disease  Resister  being  used 
throughout.  Records  of  soil  temperature,  air 
temperature,  amount  of  radiation,  rates  of 
growth,  respiration,  photosynthesis,  transpira- 
tion and  air  humidity  are  being  kept  and  their 
effects  on  fruit  production  duly  observed. 

The  Cucumber  experiments  are  intended  to 
ascertain  whether  turf  is  essential  in  the  forma- 
t;on  of  a  Cucumber  border,  and  what  is  its 
value  compared  with  second  spit  loam ;  and 
whether  second  spit  loam  or  equal  parts  of 
second  spit  loam  and  turf  could  be  used  in  its 
place. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do    not    hold    themselves    responsible   for 
the    opinions   expressed    by   correspondents.) 

Meteorologists  and   "Summer"   Time.— 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Summer 
Time  Act,  Greenwich  mean  time  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  aHmeteorologica]  observations  and 
publications,  so  that  no  discontinuity  will  be 
caused  during  the  period  when  summer  time  is 
in  force.  But  besides  the  observations  which 
are  made  by  regular  observers,  many  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  of  various  kinds  are  from 
time  to  time  recorded  or  reported,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
ambiguity  in  these  reports,  which  are  often  of 
much  interest  and  importance.  The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  stating  precisely 
the  time  of  occurrence  in  all  such  cases,  and 
whether  the  times  quoted  refer  to  Greenwich 
mean  time  or  to  summer  time,  since  the  omis- 
sion of  this  information  may  render  the  record 
of  the  phenomenon  useless  for  meteorological 
purposes.  Such  occasional  observations  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  those  which  are  made  at  the 
permanent  observing  stations  and  supplement 
them  usefully.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
they  should  be  recorded  with  precision.  H.  G. 
Li/ons,   President  Royal  Meteorological  Society. 
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Mistleto  on  the  Pear.- Some  two  or  three 
years  sine*  a  well-known  authority  stated  that 
Mistleto  did  not  live  on  the  Pear.  There  is 
a  specimen  here  on  a  pyramid  tree  of  Beurre 
Giffard  upwards  of  2  feet  across.  It  is  six 
years  since  it  commenced  to  grow,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  planted  by  human  agency  or 
whether  a  bird  placed  the  seed  in  position. 
Older  specimens  of  Mistleto  are  growing  on 
Apple  trees  about  70  yards  from  the  Pear  tree. 
II'.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

High   Science   and    Low    Science.  —  1   do 

not  see  Science  Progress,  but  Public  Opinion 
gives   prominence    to  the   following  : — 

"  We  men  of  science  are  apt  to  complain  of  want  of 
recognition  of  our  work  ;  but,  to  be  frank,  most  of  our 
work  is  really  of  little  value,"  writes  Sir  Ronald  Ross 
in   bis  Science  Progress  (April). 

"  Amongst  the  enormous  output  of  scientific  litera- 
ture, by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  papers  are  of 
a  petty  nature — records  of  hypotheses,  records  of  a  few 
haphazard  observations,  inconclusive,  mere  lumber  to 
be  thrown  into  the  dusty  attics  of  knowledge.  Such 
works  bear  to  the  great  works  of  science  the  same  rela- 
tion that  the  artist's  pot-boiler  bears  to  the  classical 
picture. 

"  Do  not  let  our  hearts  be  too  uplifted  with  pride  in 
stuff  of  this  type.  We  think  that  when  we  have  pub- 
lished our  records  we  have  given  the  world  something 
to  remember.  But  the  world,  like  the  individual, 
cannot  remember  every  trifling  occurrence ;  and  the 
trifles  of  science  are  like  the  trifles  of  our  daily  life — 
to  be  forgotten  to-morrow.  When  the  man  conies  who 
shall  finally  cultivate  the  whole  field  in  which  we  have 
been  picking  Daisies,  he  will  probably  do  so  without 
troubling  even  to  consider  our   little  excursions. 

"  After  all,  what  is  the  difference  between  high 
science  and  low  science?  The  one  is  the  solution  of 
difficult  problems,  the  other  the  record  of  isolated  obser- 
vations. The  latter  is  sometimes  useful  indeed — some- 
times even  leads  to  great  discoveries ;  but,  successful 
or  not,  it  does  not  merit  the  honour  which  we  give  to 
the  former.  Here  we  have  a  work  which  is  really  an 
event  in  human  history,  if  men  were  only  intelligent 
enough  te  recognise  it.  Great  problems  once  solved  are 
always  solved  :  and  the  solutions  are  milestones  in  the 
life  story  of  the  race." 

This  is  either  sound  sense  or  it  is  discouraging 
and  foolish.  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  the  latter. 
How  many  were  picking  Daisies  before  Lister 
or  Pasteur?  How  many  are  picking  Daisi?s 
to-day?  In  the  world  of  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture I  know  of  a;_dozen  problems  on  which 
practical  men  are  waiting  for  light  and  leading 
from  scientists,  several  of  them  of  great  national 
importance.  Does  Sir  Ronald  Koss  mean  that 
all  the  workers  engaged  on  them  who  are  not 
immediately  obtaining  results  should  cease  their 
work?  Who  knows  when  and  where  the  man 
who  shall  "  finally  cultivate  the  whole  field  " 
will  come  from  and  when  ?  Horticulturists  know 
something  about  cultivation.  Let  ms  speak  in 
parables.  Supposing  3  ten-acre  field  is  cut  up 
into  allotments  and  let  out  to  100  men.  All  will 
not  obtain  the  same  results,  but  all  will  be  bene- 
fited and  many  will  get  splendid  crops.  Or, 
again,  a  gardener  is  asked  to  take  in  a  piece  of 
waste  ground.  He  possibly  sends  first  for  a 
woodman  to  fell  soma  trees  growing  on  it,  then 
some  labourers  clear  off  the  scrub,  then  some 
drainers  come  along  and  put  in  drains,  then 
the  gardener  trenches  and  manures  the  land  pre- 
paratory to  putting  in  a  crop  of  Potatos  to 
finally  clean  it.  The  next  season  it  is  in  good 
heart  and  ready  for  the  purposes  he  and  his 
employer  had  in  view.  Is  it  not  the  same  in 
science?  Pioneers  ar-3  required  in  every  class 
of  work,  and  entering  upon  the  unknown,  which 
science  is  always  doing,  many  wrong  roads  must 
inevitably  be  taken,  but  among  those  who  take 
them  there  will  surely  be  somsone  who  will 
strike  the  right  track — "  working  up  from  the 
practical  rather  than  downwards  from  the 
theoretical,"  to  quote  Professor  Bayley  Balfour's 
striking  words  at  the  International  Conference 
on    Horticultural    Education.     W.    Cuthbertson. 

Swimming  Bath  in  a  Conservatory.— 
The  illustration  in  fig.  117  shows  a  swimming  bath 
in  a  conservatory,  at  Fountain  Dale,  Blidworth. 
Mansfield,  the  residence  of  F.  Houfton,  Esq. 
Thr  conservatory  is  75  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide, 
the  bath  measures  60  feet  by  15  feet,  and  holds 
20,000  gallons  of  water,  which  is  turned  on  only 
in  the  warmest  months  of  the  yaar,  May  till 
September.  What  impressed  me  most  during  a 
recent  visit  (April  24)  was  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  Roses  growing  all  over  the 
roof  rafters.     Such  well-known   varieties   as  Mrs. 


Edward  Mawley,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Papa 
Gontier,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  Jules 
Gravereaux  were  masses  of  tine  blooms.  Mr. 
Houfton  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
cutting  a  quantity  of  blooms  for  some 
weeks  past.  A  6tage  4  feet  wide  2'uns  all 
round  the  house,  and  it  was  furnished  with  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Cineraria,  Primula  obconica, 
P.  kewensis,  P.  malacoides,  Carnations,  and 
other  plants.  Baskets  of  plants  hanging  from 
the  roof-rafters  made  a  very  pleasing  feature, 
and  added  interest  to  a  very  unusual  plant 
house.    A.  C.  Lehane. 

Nosegay  Pelargoniums  (see  pp.  175,  188, 
212,  225,  237,  274).  —  I  am  much  nl.ligsd  to 
Mr.  Brotherston  (p.  225)  for  mentioning  the 
date  when  Donald  Beaton  left  Shrubland 
Park.  I  was  at  school  when  he  died,  and, 
not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him,  have  not  been  so 
diligent  in  piscing  together  his  history  as 
I  might  have  been.  Pelargonium  Lady  Mid- 
dleton  may  have  been  his  best  variety  of 
the  Nosegay  strain,  in  his  own  opinion,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  shared  by  the 
general  public.  As  late  as  1865  a  writer  in 
the  Flonst  and  Pomologist  said  that  Cybister 
and  Stella  were  two  of  his  best  sorts.      This  is 
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further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson and  Sons,  of  Maida  Vale,  named  one 
Pink  Stella  in  1866,  and  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird 
and  Laing  named  another  Rose  Stella  in  1867. 
Both  had  First-class  Certificates,  which  would 
indicate  high  quality  and  the  popularity  of  the 
original  Stella.  Peter  Grieve,  writing  in  1868, 
mentioned  Stella,  Spread  Eagle,  Pink  Pearl, 
Amy  Hogg,  Cybister,  and  Indian  Yellow,  as 
varieties  of  Nosegay  Pelargoniums  raised  by 
Donald  Beaton,  and  said  the  latter  had  "  left 
them  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired."  He  was 
speaking  of  them  as  bedding  and  conservatory 
flowers.  I  am  not  convinced  that  P.  cucullatum 
had  any  part  in  the  making  of  Donald  Beaton's 
strain  of  Nosegays,  because  it  would  have  intro- 
duced the  two  feathered  lines  on  each  of  the 
two  upper  petals,  and  one  or  two  blotches, 
according  to  their  size.  The  result  would  have 
been  a  hybrid  so  distinct  that  contemporary 
writers  would  have  been  loud  in  the  praises  of 
the  new  creation.  The  hybrid  would  not  have 
been  a  Nosegay,  because  feathered  lines  are 
absent  from  the  group  to  which  P.  zonale 
and  P.  inquinans  belong.  I  was  speak- 
ing from  memory  when  I  said  that  William 
Paul  put  the  Nosegay  strain  into  commerce,  but 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  rectify  that  if 
wrong.      Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  warmest 


advocate  of  their  culture,  grew  them  in  quantity 
as  bedding  and  conservatory  flowers,  and  wrote 
in  warm  praise  of  their  merits.  He  also  grew 
them  for  winter  flowering  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  are  practised  to-day.  I  was  speaking 
in  a  broad  sense  when  I  said  that  Cannell's 
Master  Christine  was  a  Nosegay.  It  was  too 
broad  in  the  petal  for  Donald  Beaton's  strain, 
but  before  I  began  cultivating  Pelargoniums  the 
original  type  was  very  indefinite,  owing  to  efforts 
at  improvement.  Semi-Nosegays  were  the  result 
of  crosing  P.  zonale  with  P.  inquinans,  but 
the  attempt  at  improvement  did  not  rest  here. 
By  1871  the  distinctions  had  broken  down,  and 
contemporary  writers  could  no  longer  classify 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  into  clearly  defined  sections. 
One  proposed  "  Ciconium  "  for  the  scarlet  and 
Zonal  race,  and  another  proposed  "  decorative 
Pelargoniums  "  for  the  Nosegays  and  Zonal  s 
which  had  assumed  an  indefinite  type.  Stella 
Variegata  was  raised  from  Mrs.  Vernon,  crossed 
with  Mangles'  Variegated,  and  this  6hows  that 
Nosegays  were  not  all  obtained  directly  from 
Beaton's  strain.  An  amateur  of  Stoke  Newins;- 
ton  grew  tall  Pelargoniums  like  those  of  Mac- 
intosh of  Dalkeith,  and  bedded  them  out,  put- 
ting the  tall  ones  in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  a 
huge  pyramid  like  a  single  bush.  Rollisson's 
Unique  is  still  cultivated,  and  I  had  the  original 
Unique  from  the  late  H.  Cannell,  as  recently 
as  1913.  The  earliest  notice  I  have  of  Rol- 
lisson's Unique  is  1864,  but  much  older  favourites 
are  still   in  cultivation.     J.   F. 

Apple  and  Pear  Genetics. -My  friend  Mr. 
F.  Bostock  has  lent  me  a  volume  of  The  Gar- 
dener's and  Forester's  Record,  conducted  by 
Joseph  Harrison.  In  the  light  of  the  apparent 
reversion  of  modern  workers  in  genetics  attend- 
ing to  generations  beyond  the  first  crossing,  the 
following  article,  which  occurs  in  Volume  II., 
November,  1834,  p.  127,  seems  to  be  of  great 
interest  in  the  methods  of  raising  new  varieties 
and  may  well  be  called  to  attention  :  "  '  Article 
V.  Observations  on  the  mode  of  raising  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  as  practised  in  Belgium,  by 
Mr.  Saul.'  Tho  Belgians  give  no  preference  in 
the  choice  of  the  kinds  of  table  fruit  trees  from 
which  they  select  seed,  in  order  to  obtain  new 
ameliorated  sorts.  When  the  plants  have 
arrived  at  that  stage  when  they  begin  to  be 
productive  of  thorns,  the  cultivators  do  not, 
like  the  horticulturists  in  this  country,  found 
their  hopes  on  those  trees  which  are  exempt 
from  thorns,  furnished  with  large  leaves  and 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their 
wood,*  but,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the  most 
thorny  plants,  provided  the  thorns  be  long,  and 
the  shoots  furnished  with  many  buds  or  eyes, 
placed  near  together.  This  last  circumstance 
appears  to  them,  and  with  strong  reason,  to 
be  an  indication  that  tho  tree  will  be  speedily 
productive  of  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  offer  these  favourable  appearances,  afford- 
ing grafts  or  buds  capable  of  being  inserted  into 
other  stocks,  that  operation  is  performed — the 
Apples  on  Paradise  stocks,  and  the  Pears  on 
Quince  stocks;  this  hastens  their  becoming  fruit- 
ful. The  first  fruit  is  generally  very  bad,  but 
the  Belgians  do  not  regard  that  as  conclu- 
sive, of  however  objectionable  a  character  it 
may  be;  they  carefully  collect  the  seeds, 
and  a  second  generation  is  produced,  the 
fruit  of  which  commonly  shows  the  com- 
mencement of  amelioration.  When  the  young 
plants  of  this  second  generation  have  scions 
or  buds  proper  for  the  purpose,  they  are 
transferred  to  other  stocks.  The  third  and 
fourth  generations  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  this  process  is  continued  until  there 
are  finally  produced  ameliorated  fruits.  M. 
Van  Mons  asserts  that  the  Peach  and  Apricot, 
treated  in  this  manner,  afford  excellent  fruit  in 
the  third  generation.  The  Apple  does  not  yield 
superior  fruit  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  genera- 
tion. The  Pear  is  slower  in  its  amelioration, 
but  M.  Van  Mons  informs  us  that  in  the  sixth 
generation  it  no  longer  produces  inferior,  but 
affords  excellent  fruit,  intermixed  with  that  of 
a  middling  quality.  Intelligent  writers,  whose 
testimony  may  be  relied  upon,  assert  that  the 
new   and   numerous    class   of   fruits   which    have 

*  It  has  been  stated  by  some  persoiiB  lhat  such  trees  as 
these,  which  the  Belgians  reject,  generally  produce  early 
nn<I  inferior  varieties. 
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arisen  during  the  last  forty  years,  is  .far  more 
precious  and  inestimable  in  point  of  quality 
than  all  previously  known  ;  they  refer  in  this 
matter  more  particularly  to  Pears.  Can  we 
say  the  same  nowadays  of  the  productions  of  the 
last  forty  years  ?  Modern  new  varieties  seem  to 
be  simply  the  result*  of  direct  crossings  or  are 
claimed  to  be  so,  though  at  least  one,  I  under- 
*tand,  suffers  under  an  allegation  that  the 
variety  was  found,  and  its  parentage  invented 
from  the  characters  of  the  fruit.  The  further 
history  consists  in  a  damnatory  certificate  so 
far  as  anything  but  showiness  goes,  called  an 
award  of  merit,  and  a  few  years  later  the  nur- 


rather  than  definitely  aiming  at  a  thorough  mon- 
grel. In  judging  the  probable  qualities  of  the 
young  plants  (vide  The  Orchard  and  Fruit 
Garden  :  C.  Mcintosh,  London,  1839,  p.  191) 
"  the  following  criterion  was  given  by  Van  Mons 
to  the  deputation  sent  by  the  Caledonian  lioru- 
cultural  Society  to  inspect  the  gardens  of  the 
Netherlands,  viz.,  when  a  seedling  indicated  a 
blunt  shape,  thickness  and  woolliness  in  the  leaf, 
or  a  fulness  of  the  bud  and  softness  of  the 
bark,  it  was  considered  as  likely  to  produce  good 
fru't."  This  remark  would  appear  to  apply 
rather  to  the  estimation  of  the  probable  results 
of   the  filial   crossings.      It  would    be  highly   in- 


THE    CHELSEA    SHOW. 
Fig.  118. — odontoglosstjm   ardentissimum   memoeia  j. 

(R.H.S.    Award    of    Merit.      See    p.     285.) 
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seryman's  catalogue  proclaims  the  variety  as  one 
for  '  Exhibition.'  "  In  the  above  quotation  it 
does  not  appear  what,  if  any,  steps  were  taken 
to  select  pollen  for  artificial  pollination  ;  be  that 
as  it  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  one  generation  was 
not  regarded  sufficient,  and  that  selection  of  in- 
dividuals which  showed  "  reversion  "  was  care- 
fully made.  Anyhow,  it  would  appear  that  the 
parentage  o.  the  introductions  by  Van  Mons  and 
his  contemporaries  must  often  have  been  ex- 
tremely complex.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight's  ad- 
diction (Treatise,  1813)  to  the  Siberian  Crab  in 
the  choice  of  parent  sorts  apparently  was  more  to 
introduce     the     quality    of     hardiness    directly, 


teresting,  no  doubt,  to  many  readers  if  some  of 
those  who  have  access  to  old  magazines  and 
records  would  contribute  excerpts  on  the  sub- 
ject.    H.   E.  Durham. 

The  Introduction  cf  the  Dahlia  (see 
p.  247).— In  Vol.  II.  ot  the  New  Dictionary  of 
Gardening  (1807)  details  will  be  found  of  the 
introduction  at  various  times  of  seeds  and  the 
loss  of  the  plants,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
plants  raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Lady  Holland 
to  Holland  House  in  1804.  Perhaps  the  informa- 
tion given  there  is  of  the  kind  wished  for  by 
Mr.  Harman  Payne.     R.  P.  B. 


The  Week*  s  Work. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscob,    Gardener  to    W.   R.    Lysaoht,  Esq., 

Castleford,   Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Cymbidium.— Cymbidiums  make  splendid  sub- 
jects for  exhibition,  and  are  valuable  as  cut 
blooms  for  th»  dwelling-house,  lasting  a  long 
time  fresh.  The  introduction  of  C.  insigne 
(Sanderi)  was  doubtless  responsible  for  creating 
renew  ?d  interest  in  the  genus,  and  the  popularity 
has  further  increased  with  the  hybrids.  Older 
species  worthy  of  cultivation  include  C.  eburneum, 
C.  Lowianum,  C.  grandiflorum,  C.  Tracyanum, 
C.  giganteum,  and  C.  erythrostylum,  while  of  the 
hybrids  a  few  noteworthy  ones  are  C.  Doris,  C. 
Gottianum,  C.  Alexanderi,  C.  Pauwelsii,  C.  Bal- 
lianum,  C.  eburneo-Lowianum,  and  C.  Colmaniae. 
As  a  rule  t/he  work  of  re-potting  may  be  done 
when  the  flowers  are  over  and  the  new  growth  a 
few  inches  high.  Frequent  or  annual  disturb- 
ance of  the  roots  is  not  advisable,  as  the  bast 
flower-scapes  are  produced  by  well-established 
plants.  For  this  reason  when  any  re-potting  is 
decided  upon,  sufficient  space  should  be  afforded 
for  several  years'  growth.  The  majority  of  Cym- 
bidiums are  vigorous-rooting  plants  with  thick, 
fleshy  roots,  and  they  require  a  rich,  retentive 
rooting  medium.  Select  pots  of  ample  6ize,  and 
one-fourth  till  them  with  drainage  materials, 
■covering  this  with  a  thin  layer  of  freshly  cut  turf 
placed  grass  sida  downwards.  A  suitable  com- 
post consists  of  turfy  yellow  loam  one-half,  the 
■other  half  a  mixture  of  partially  decayed  leaves 
and  Osmunda-fibre,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling 
of  finely-broken  crocks.  A  little  Sphagnum-moss 
may  be  included  in  the  top  layer  of  compost, 
which,  though  not  essential,  gives  the  plants  a 
smart  appearance.  The  Osmunda-fibre  should  be 
cut  into  rather  small  portions,  but  the  soil  may 
be  used  in  a  lumpy  condition.  Grow  the  plants 
in  a  cool,  shady  part  of  the  intermediate  house, 
snd  water  them  with  extra  care  for  a  few  waeks. 
Keep  their  surroundings  moist,  damping  between 
the  pots  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  spraying  the 
foliage  in  hot,  dry  weather.  Those  that  are  not 
rs-potted  must  be  afforded  liberal  quantities  of 
water,  and  at  no  period  of  the  year  allowed  to 
become  very  dry.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
t>y  growing  the  plants  in  moderately  cool  condi- 
tions. Bed  spider  may  appear,  but  scale  ins3cts 
are  the  greatest  pest  of  Cymbidiums.  Infested 
plants  should  be  cleansed  thoroughly,  and  par- 
ticularly the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  dwarf-growing 
C.  Devonianum  and  C.  tigrinum  are  very  distinct 
from  thos?  enumerated  above,  for  they  produce 
pendant  racemes.  For  this  reason  they  should 
■be  grown  in  Teakwood  baskets  or  pans.  Both 
species  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  Os- 
munda-fibre and  Sphagnum-moss. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN 

By  B.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,   Oxfordshire. 

Insect  Pests.— The  old-fashioned  practice 
of  dusting  plants  and  their  surroundings  with 
soot  after  rain  or  on  dewy  mornings  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  especially  effective  in  checking  the 
Carrot  fly.  The  whole  of  the  Carrot  beds,  in- 
cluding the  seedlings,  should  be  dusted  thoroughly 
with  soot  twice  a  week,  and  more  frequently 
if  storms  are  frequent.  Paraffin  is  a  useful 
specific,  and  may  be  applied  as  an  emulsion 
at  the  rate  of  one  wineglassful  stirred  into 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  into  which 
half  a  pound  of  soft-soap  has  been  dis- 
solved. The  mixture  should  be  sprayed  tho- 
roughly over  the  surface  of  the  seedlings  and  the 
bed  with  a  knapsack  syringe  or  other  sprayer. 
Another  method  is  to  thoroughly  saturate 
powdered  charcoal,  sand,  wood  ash,  or  sawdust 
with  the  mixture  and  sprinkle  it  between  the 
rows.  Or  saucers  may  be  filled  with  paraffin  and 
placed  at  intervals  in  the  beds,  as  all  insects  dis- 
like the  smell  of  paraffin.  The  same  treatment 
may  also  be  used  against  the  Onion  fly.  To 
check    the    Celery    fly,    dust    the     plants     fre- 
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quently  with  soot  or  6pray  them  with  paraffin 
emulsion,  which  will  coat  the  foliage  with  a  thin 
but  deterrent  substance. 

Cole  worts.— This  useful  Cabbage  may  be 
sown  as  advised  for  other  Brassicas  in  previous 
calendars.  As  the  plants  grow  _  rapidly,  and 
occupy  only  a  small  space,  they  may  be  planted 
in  many  positions,  and  may  follow  early  crops, 
such  as  early  Potatos.  Rosette  and  Hardy  Green 
are  two  good  varieties. 

Tomatos.  -  Plants  intended  for  fruiting  out- 
of-doors  may  be  transferred  to  their  summer 
quarters.  In  gardens  in  the  south  success  may  be 
expected  from  Tomato  plants  In  open  positions 
during  dry  seasons*.  In  colder  districts  the  most 
sheltered  positions  available  should  be  chosen. 
The  soil  should  be  well  consolidated,  and  should 
not  be  too  rich,  or  the  plants  will  make  growth 
at  the  expense  of  fruiting.  Blank  spaces  on  warm 
walls  may  be  filled  with  Tomatos.  They  should 
be  planted  18  inches  apart,  and  if  in  rows  the 
latter  should  be  3  feet  asunder.  Make  provision 
for  supporting  the  plants  with  stout  stakes,  which 
should  be  fastened  to  wires  strained  between 
posts.  Little  root  watering  is  necessary  after  the 
plants  are  established,  as  a  free  use  of  water  pro- 
duces too  much  leafage. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By   William  F.    Rowles. 

Summer  Bedding- It  is  usually  safe  to 
plant  the  hardier  subjects  after  this  date,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  been  well  hardened.  As 
labour  is  scarce  the  work  will  naturally  take 
longer  than  usual,  and  it  may  be  neces6ary 
to  take  a  little  risk  in  starting  early.  The  spring 
bedding  may  not  yet  be  over,  but  where  ground 
is  available,  or  can  be  cleared,  such  subjects  as 
Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Violas,  Marguerites, 
Calceolarias  and  East  Lothian  Stocks  may  be 
planted,  following  with  others  as  far  as  possible 
according  to  their  degree  of  hardiness,  leaving 
the  tender  subjects,  such  as  Heliotropes,  until 
June. 

Polyanthus.— Plants  of  Polyanthus  which 
are  removed  from  th?  beds  to  make  room  for  the 
summer  bedding  should  not  be  neglected.  Large 
clumps  may  be  divided  (but  not  into  very  small 
pieces)  and  planted  in  semi-shade  in  lines  made 
one  foot  apart.  Water  the  roots  copiously  to 
settle  the  soil  about  them  :  this  one  application 
should  be  sufficient.  Although  mixed  masses  of 
these  plants  give  a  good  display,  it  is  much 
better  to  plant  in  separate  colours.  There  need 
be  no  great  nicety  in  getting  the  exact  tints  of 
colour  together,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  separate 
them  into  groups  of  pale  yellow,  deep  yellow, 
and  so  on.  Spare  plants  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  required  for  next  year's  spring  bedding  may  be 
planted  in  odd  parts  of  the  garden  where  spring 
flowers  would  be  appreciated. 

Supporting  Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Place 
stakes  to  plants  that  are  growing  freely  and  need 
support  later,  in  the  herbaceous  border.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  use  Pea-sticks,  preferably 
new  ones,  placing  several  sticks  around  each 
plant.  The  Pea-sticks  may  be  trimmed  off  at  the 
top  according  to  the  height  of  the  flowers,  allow- 
ing for  the  blooms  to  grow  above  the  sticks. 
Though  these  supports  may  seem  unsightly  for 
a  time  they  will  quickly  be  covered  with  growth 
and  hidden  from  view.  The  system  is  better, 
and  entails  less  labour,  than  placing  several  stakes 
around  each  plant  and  enclosing  the  growth  within 
string.  It  would  be  well  to  put  all  supports 
needed  at  the  one  time,  and  thus  save  treading 
on  the  border  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Aphis  on  Roses.  — As  soon  as  green  fly  is 
noticed  on  Roses  take  measures  to  rid  the  plants 
of  the  pest ;  Quassia  extract  is  generally  effec- 
tive, and  there  are  many  other  insecticides  that 
may  be  used. 

Some  June  Flowers.— During  June  and  the 
early  part  of  July,  the  time  between  the  spring 
and  summer  bedding,  flowers  are  scarce  in  the 
garden,  but  full  use  should  be  made  of  Dianthus 
barbatus  (Sweet  William).  Canterbury  Bells, 
Foxgloves,  Nepeta  Mussinii,  Centranthus  ruber. 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  Alyssum  argenteum.  and 
Anchusa  italica. 


THE    HARDY     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.    G.   Weston,    Gardener  to   Lady  Northcoti. 
Ea.-tw.-ll  Park,  Kent. 

Strawberries.  — Healthy  plants  which  have 
been  only  moderately  forced  may  be  planted  in 
the  fruit-garden,  and  as  the  ground  is  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  planting,  it  should  be  done 
forthwith.  Select  soil  which  has  been  previously 
trenched  and  manured  and  has  had  time  to  settle 
firmly.  The  surface  should  be  forked  lightly, 
breaking  the  clods  finely,  and  raking  off  the  larger 
stones.  Piant  in  rows  made  two  feet  apart,  and 
set  the  plants  about  the  same  distance  in 
the  rows.  Make  the  roots  very  firm  in  the 
ground.  If  doubt  exists  as  to  the  presence  of 
red  spider  on  the  plants,  dip  the  leaves  in  an 
insecticide  before  turning  the  roote  out  of  the 
pots.  Disentangle  the  roots  and  reduce  the  ball 
of  soil  a  little  by  means  of  a  strong,  pointed 
stick  ;  if  this  be  done  the  roots  will  grow  quickly 
and  become  re-established  before  very  hot 
weather  sets  in.  Should  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  soak  the  roots  with 
water  before  and  after  planting.  When  planting 
is  finished,  rake  the  bed  and  afterwards  stir  the 
soil  on  frequent  occasions  with  a  hoe.  Such 
varieties  as  Royal  Sovereign  and  Vicomtesse  H. 
de  Thury,  if  planted  and  treated  as  described,  in- 
variably develop  some  good  spikes  of  bloom  in 
the  autumn,  and,  if  the  season  is  favourable, 
ripen  good  fruit. 

Black  Currant. -?ushes  free  from  big-bud 
are  growing  freely,  and  look  very  promising  for 
good  crops.  Strong,  vigorous  plants  are  able  to 
withstand  attacks  both  of  insect  pests  and 
fungous  diseases  much  better  than  old,  worn-out 
specimens,  which  should  be  discarded.  The  Black 
Currant  produces  the  finest  fruit  on  wood  of  the 
previous  year,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
plenty  of  healthy  growth.  If  the  bushes  are 
affected  with  the  mite  causing  "big  bud"  con- 
tinue the  treatment  recommended  on  page  221,  and 
follow  this  up  by  picking  off  and  burning  affected 
buds.  Small  bushes  that  were  planted  last  season 
should  not  be  permitted  to  carry  much  fruit,  or  it 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  growth.  The  better  plan 
Is  to  prune  the  shoots  fairly  hard,  to  cause  strong 
growths  to  develop  from  the  base  that  will  pro 
duce  good  bunches  the  following  season.  Ex- 
amine the  bushes  frequently  for  the  presence  of 
aphis,  and  take  measures  to  destroy  the  pest  as 
soon  as  it  is  detected,  for  when  the  foliage  curls 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  insects  by 
spraying. 

Red  and  White  Currant.  -l!oth  the  Red 
and  White  Currant,  and,  indeed,  all  small  fruits, 
are  liable  to  infestations  of  aphis,  and  the  same 
measures  should  be  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Black  Currant.  Stir  the  soil  frequently  with 
the  hoe  in  dry  weather,  as  this  will  have  the 
double  effect  of  destroying  weeds  and  keeping 
the  surface  loose  and  friable.  Bushes  trans- 
planted late  last  season  require  mulching  and 
occasional  waterings. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan,   Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholmi, 
Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Figs.— The  first  crop  of  fruit  in  the  early 
house  is  ripe  or  approaching  that  stage,  there- 
fore use  the  syringe  sparingly,  and  especially  on 
dull  days,  when  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air 
cannot  be  maintained.  Do  not  entirely  discon- 
tinue syringing,  as  the  second  crop  of  fruits  is 
well  advanced,  and  atmospheric  moisture  is 
needed  for  them  to  swell.  With  a  little  fore- 
thought and  a  sharp  eye  those  in  charge  may 
overcome  difficulties  by  careful  ventilation 
and  cautious  syringings  immediately  after  the 
ripe  Figs  have  been  gathered.  Some  plant 
houses  are  so  light  and  well  ventilated  that 
the  air  dries  quickly,  favouring  the  spread  of  red 
spider,  and  it  is  in  these  that  extra  care  is 
needed  ;  trees  in  heavily-built,  dark  houses  may 
require  much  drier  treatment.  Root  waterings 
must  be  regular  and  plentiful,  assisted  by  rich 
stimulants  when  the  fruits  are  swelling.  At  that 
stage  a  fairly  good  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained,  regulated    by  day   and  night  ventilation. 

Successional  Houses.— Trees  started  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  have  had  longer  days  and 
better  weather  than  the  earlier  ones,  will  benefit 


by  considerable  warmth,  with  a  proportionate 
amount  of  air  and  moisture,  and  especially  in  the 
day-time.  It  is  not  wise  to  force  the  trees 
unduly  hard  when  they  are  in  flower,  but  when 
blooming  is  over  a  minimum  warmth  of  70°  will 
not  be  excessive.  If  the  trees  are  trained  on  the 
long  branch  system,  each  shoot  to  be  cut  away 
when  it  reaches  the  extremity,  let  the  growths 
have  plenty  of  room.  Syringe  the  trees  twite 
on  fine  days,  but  only  once  in  dull  weather, 
for,  much  as  the  Fig  likes  moisture,  the  leaves 
should  become  dry  before  nightfall.  Late  trees 
in  cool  houses  may  be  grown  in  a  maximum  tem- 
perature of  80°  to  85°,  obtained  by  closing  the 
house  early  to  make  full  use  of  sun-heat. 

Melons.— The  earliest  Melons  are  well  netted, 
and  will  soon  be  ripening,  when  the  use  of  the 
syringe  should  be  discontinued.  Maintain  a  brisk 
top  and  bottom  heat,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Feed  early  plants  which  have  had  the  fruits 
thinned  to  a  suitable  number  with  warm  liquid 
manure,  diluted  to  a  suitable  strength.  Syringe 
freely  when  the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon. 
Melons  in  pots  require  copious  waterings  from 
the  time  the  fruits  are  the  size  of  hen's  eggs 
until  they  cease  swelling,  when  the  amount  of 
moisture    should    be    reduced    gradually. 

Successional  Melons.— Where  Melons  are 
grown  in  pots  a  second  batch  of  plants  should  be 
ready  for  forcing  by  the  time  the  last  fruits  of 
the  earlier  ones  are  cut.  Melons  being  subject  to 
attacks  of  red  spider,  every  part  of  the  house 
should  be  well  cleansed  after  each  batch.  As  the 
days  lengthen  and  the  sun  gains  power,  the 
amount  of  fire-heat  may  be  largely  reduced,  and, 
later,  in  fine  weather,  almost  discontinued. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   E.    Harriss,    Gardener  to  Lady    Wantage,    Locking© 
House,   Wantage,  Berkshire. 

Calceolaria.— A  sowing  of  greenhouse 
Calceolarias  may  be  made  now,  and  another  at 
the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
latter  to  provide  a  succession.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  pans  of  finely  sifted  soil,  and  watered 
carefully  with  a  fine  rose  can.  Stand  the  pans 
in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  the  soil  shaded  until 
the  seedlings  appear.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  out  the  young  plants  into 
pans  or  boxes  and  keep  them  growing,  gently, 
shading  them  from  bright  sunshine.  Pot  them 
on  as  their  requirements  demand.  Their  final 
shift  should  be  into  7in.  pots.  The  plants  re- 
quire cool  treatment  always.  Calceolarias  are 
very  subject  to  attacks  of  aphis,  and  should  be 
fumigated  occasionally  with  a  nicotine  compound. 

Euphorbia    (Poinsettia)    pulcherrima.  — 

Cuttings  of  Poinsettia  may  be  inserted  to  raise 
plants  for  flowering  in  small  pots.  Much  care 
is  necessary  in  propagating  this  plant  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  If  the  old  plants  have  been 
grown  in  a  high  temperature  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  house  for  a  few  days  before 
taking  the  cuttings.  Pot  on  rooted  plants 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  a  shift,  and  keep 
them  growing  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  Some 
of  the  more  promising  of  the  old  plants  may  be 
cut  down,  and,  after  carefully  removing  some 
of  the  soil,  repotted  into  their  flowering  pots  and 
grown  on  as  advised  above. 

Carnations.  — Some  of  the  earliest  plants  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Maimaison  varieties  are  develop- 
ing their  flowers.  Shade  the  blooms  from  bright 
sunshine,  or  they  will  quickly  lose  their  colour. 
It  may  'be  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in  a 
house  by  themselves  for  this  purpose,  as  later 
plants  must  not  be  shaded  unless  it  is  desired  to 
retard  their  flowering.  Transfer  to  their  final 
pots  the  earliest  of  the  Perpetual-flowering  varie- 
ties directly  they  are  ready.  A  substantial  com- 
post must  be  prepared  for  this  potting,  which 
must  be  done  firmly.  Give  the  plants  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  as  soon  as  they  have  recovered 
from  the  shift  and  expose  them  fully  to  the 
sunlight 

Mignonette.— A  sowing  of  Mignonette  may 
be  made  to  raise  plants  for  flowering  in  the 
autumn.  Sow  the  seeds  in  31  inch  pots,  or,  to 
save  labour,  in  their  flowering  pots.  The  plants 
may  be  grown  in  cold  frames  during  the  summer. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVEBTISEiMEMTTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.    W.C. 

Illustrations. — The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS   FOR  JUNE. 

THURSDAY,    JUNE    1— 

Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  6— 

Eoy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     (Lecture  at  3  p.m.) 

Scottish  Hort.   Assoc,  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,   JUNE    7— 

B.G.A.    Executive   meet. 
MONDAY,  JUNE    12— 

United  Hort.   Ben.   and  Prov.  Soc.    Corns,   new. 
WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    14— 

Sheffield  Chrys.  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,   JUNE  20— 

Boy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (L-eoture  at  3  p.m.) 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  21— 

Croydon  Hort.   Soc.  Flower   Show. 
THURSDAY,    JUNE   22— 

Horticultural    Club  visits  Friar   Park,    Henley. 

Roy.  Jersey  Hort.  Soc.  Rose  Show. 
TUESDAY,    JUNE    27— 

Roy.  Agr.  Soc.'s  Show  at  Manchester  (5  days).     City 

of  London  Rose  Soc.   Show,  Gannon  Street  Hotel. 
WEDNESDAif,   JUNE   28— 

R.H.S.'s    Red    Cross    Sale,    Vincent    Square,    West- 
minster (2  days). 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  30— 

Nat.     Rose    Soc.    Show,    Botanic    Gardens,    Regent's 

Park.    New  moon  :  10b.  43m.  morn. 


Average     Mean     Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced     trom    observations    during    the  last   fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,    55.2°. 
Actual  Temperature  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  May  25 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.1°;  temp.  61.0°.  Weather- 
Rain. 


8ALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Palms,  etc.,  at 
Protheroe  and  Morris'  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  at  1.  45,000  Bedding  Plants,  at  12.  Freehold 
Residence  and  2  Houses  and  Land,  at  2.30.  Five 
Greenhouses,  at  3.30,  at  the  Nursery,  158,  Ravens- 
croft   Road,    Beckenham,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

8.000  Alpine  Plants,  at  the  Nurseries,  Willow  Grove, 
Chislehurst,   by   Protheroe  and    Morris,   at  12. 

The      public      has      ac- 
saving  cepted      the      introduc- 

oayi.ght  tion     of     the    Daylight 

Saving  Act  with  a 
'good  sense  and  alacrity  which  must  have 
teen  a  little  surprising  to  the  apologists 
of  that  measure.  Truth  to  tell,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  was  surprised 
that  so  common-sense  a  measure  was  not 
introduced  long  ago.  They  recognise 
that  although  the  Government  excused 
themselves  for  introducing  it  on  the 
ground  of  war  economy  the  measure  jus- 
tifies itself.  After  all,  it  is  only  intro- 
ducing into  temperate  regions  a  practice 
which  climatic  conditions  have  long  ago 
imposed  on  Europeans  who  live  in  the 
Tropics.  In  Ceylon  everyone  rises — or  at 
all  events  used  to  rise — with  the  sun,  and 
the  working  day  begins  at  six  o'clock. 
In  Java  the  Dutch  break  the  day  by  a 
long  siesta,  and  whilst  enjoying  the  com- 
parative coolness  of  the  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon,  seek  refuge  in  sleep 
from  the  intolerable  heat  of  a  tropical 
midday. 

To  no  class  of  the  community  will  the 
daylight  saving  innovation  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  to  the  amateur  gardeners 
and  allotment  holders.  Those — and 
there  are  many — who  actually  culti- 
vate their  own  gardens,  have  long 
ago  practised  the  habit  of  early  ris- 
ing. Some  austere  spirits  may  resent 
this  virtue  being,  as  it  were,  imposed  upon 
them;  but    the   remedy  lies   in    their    own 


hands,  and  they  may  still  if  they  will 
get  up  an  hour  'before  the  clock.  Others 
of  less  stern  stuff  will  cheerfully  accept 
the  new  hours,  and  will  be  able  to  lie  abed 
a  little  longer  than  was  their  wont,  doz- 
ingly  reminding  themselves1  that  they  can 
make  up  in  the  long  evening  for  the  loss 
of  time  in  the  day.  But  it  is  the  ama- 
teur gardener  who  is  engaged  in  business 
in-  professional  work  during  the  day  and 
who  enjoys  the  help  of  a  gardener,  who 
will  have  unalloyed  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
tended evenings.  For  him  is  another 
whole  hour  during  which  he  may  potter 
round  the  garden,  pulling  a  weed 
here,  picking  off  a  caterpillar  there, 
watching  his  Sweet  Peas  clambering  to  the 
sticks,  and  wondering  vaguely  why  certain 
fruits,  which  promised  so  well,  have  fallen 
from  the  trees.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  he 
will  be  reasonable  with  his  gardener,  and 
will  not  ask  him  to  stay  at  work  later  than 
heretofore,  for  otherwise  his  gain  of  sun- 
light will  be  his  gardener's  loss.  In  this 
respect  Kew  has  set  a  good  example,  for 
in  closing  the  gardens  an  hour  before  the 
usual  clock  time,  although  it  may  de- 
prive visitors  of  some  enjoyment,  it  will 
give  the  hard-worked  staff  a  much  needed 
relief.  The  parks  are  in  different  case. 
Many  are  flowerless,  but  even  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  economy  cannot  prevent  the  trees 
from  giving  shade  nor  the  grass  from 
•growing  green,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  attendants  is  relatively  small, 
the  public  interest  must  in  that  case  pre- 
vail over  that  of  the  employees. 

Of  the  many  objections'  that  have  been 
urged  against  this  measure  most  appear 
frivolous  to  the  layman.  Astronomers  do 
not  seem  to  like  it,  nor  do  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh's  twins.  The  leading  scientific 
paper  was  strongly  against  the  change, 
but  the  arguments  which  it  adduced  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  cogent.  Suburban 
ladies  are,  it  is  said,  very  angry,  and 
protest  that  it  will  mean  paying  calls 
in  the  heat  of  the  early  afternoon  sun, 
and  dining  by  natural  instead  of  by 
artificial  light.  But  of  the  futile  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  opponents  to 
the  measure  the  palm  must  be  given  to 
the  person  who  claimed  that  our  health 
"will  suffer  because  we  shall  be  exposed  to 
too  much  sunlight.  It  is  a  risk  which  we 
are  prepared  to  take  very  cheerfully.  It 
•is  true  that,  in  the  moist  Tropics,  expo- 
sure to  sunlight  may,  and  does  at  times, 
produce  ill  effects,  but  in  our  climate  and 
With  our  cloudy  skies  it  is  certain  that 
the  change  of  the  clock  will  prove  not 
'detrimental  but  beneficial  to  health. 

Hence  we  welcome  this  little  bit  of 
common-sense  legislation,  and  are  glad 
that  that  very  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity that  has  a  natural  antipathy  to 
early  rising  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  practising  this  virtue  without  suffer- 
ing from  the  inconveniences  which  we  be- 
lieve used  to  attend  upon  getting  up 
early  in  the  days  when  clocks  were  servile 
followers  of  the  sun.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  all  be  prepared  for  a  rude  shock 
on  the  day  when  we  have  to  put  back  the 
clock,  for  we  shall  find  ourselves  return- 
ing home  in  gloomy  darkness'  instead,  as 
on  the  previous  day.  in  soft  twilight. 


Royal  Visitors  to  Kew-iJoses  Maky, 
accompanied  by  Princess  Mary  and  Prince 
Albert,  visited  Kew  Gardens  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week.  No  official  notification  had  raached 
the-  Garden  authorities,  and  the  Royal  party 
passed  through  the  turnstile  at  the  main  gate 
with  other  visitors.  On  Friday,  May  19,  two 
days  later,  Queen  Alexandra  was  a  visitor.  The  •. 
Gardens  are  now  very  beautiful;  the  Rhododan- 
dron  Valley,  the  Azalea  Garden,  and  the  Blue- 
bells in  the  woods  are  at  their  best. 

Paris  Spring  Show.— Owing  to  difficulties 
in  the  erection  of  the  temporary  building  in 
which  the  Paris  Spring  Show  is  usually  held  in 
the  Cours-la-Reine,  it  has  been  decided  that  it 
shall  take  place  in  the  society's  hall,  84  Rue  de 
Grenelle.  The  dates  are  fixed  for  June  3,  4,  5, 
6,  and  not  as  previously  announced.  Tha.profitsof 
the  show  will  be  devoted  to  the  victims  of  the  war. 

The  Fairchild  Lecture.— The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Gardeners  will  be  present  in  6tate 
to  hear  the  Fairchild  lecture  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  J.  H.  R.  Masterman,  M.A.,  rector 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  on  Wednesday,  June  14,  at 
6  p.m.,  in  Shorediteh  Church.  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  (Colonel  and  Alderman 
Sir  Charles  Wakefield),  Renter  Warden,  will 
attend  in  semi-state,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  Sheriffs,  and  there  will  also  be  present  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Shorediteh. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens.— We  are  informed 
by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  that  the  band  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards  will  play  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoons,  during  the  season  com- 
mencing June  3.  Future  arrangements  include 
the  National  Rose  Society's  Show,  the  Theatrical 
Garden  Party,  and  other  events  of  botanical 
social,   and   charitable   purposes. 

R.H.S.    "Daffodil    Year    Book."— The 

Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
decided  to  suspend  the  publication  of  the 
Daffodil  Year  Book  for  1916.  The  reasons 
given  are  the  increase  in  the  expense  of  paper 
and  printing,  and  of  the  labour  difficulties  at- 
tending it.  Last  year  the  sales  of  the  work 
only  amounted  to  one-ninth  of  its  cost. 

Trade  with  Canada.— We  learn  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  that  H.M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Canada  (Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Wickes) 
reports  that  a  firm  in  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
wishes  to  obtain  agencies  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  of  wire  nails,  spades  and  shovels. 
This  firm  states  that  it  'has  its  own  warehouse 
and  can  arrange  to  carry  stocks.  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  of  the  goods  mentioned,  de- 
sirous of  appointing  an  agent  in  Canada  may 
obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  inquirer  on 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall 
Street,  London,  E.C.  In  making  application  the 
reference  number  (166)  should  be  quoted. 

Scarcity  of  Potatos  in  Germany.- We 
referred  (page  236)  to  the  control  made  by  the 
Germans  of  the  areas  planted  with  early  Potatos 
in  Belgium,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  pre- 
paratory measure  to  the  confiscation  of  the  crop. 
We  now  learn  that  German  agents  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  buy  the  whole  crop  of  early  Potatos 
in  Holland.  The  growers  were  summoned  to  a 
meeting,  where  they  were  asked  to  accept  the 
German  proposal,  but  unanimously  they  refused 
to  do  so.  Great  satisfaction  is  shown  by  the  lead- 
ing Dutch  mark?t  gardeners,  and  De  Tvinbotiw, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Netherlands  Horticul- 
tural Council,  congratulates  the  growers  on  the 
action  they  have  taken.  According  to  this  paper, 
amy  other  decision  was  inconceivable,  and  would 
have  been  a  distinct  breach  of  neutrality. 

War  Items.— We  learn  that  M.  Raymond 
Son,  the  son-in-law  of  M.  Jules  Vacherot,  the 
French  landscape  artist,  who  designG  the  plans 
of  all  the  great  Parisian  horticultural  exhibitions, 
has  b=en  mentioned  in  the  Order  of  the  Day. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

EXHIBITION    AT    CHELSEA. 


May  23,  24    and  25. 


IT  was  only  to  be  expected  that  this  year's 
show  at  Chelsea  would  be  smaller  than 
those  held  previous  to  the  war ;  but 
in  spite  of  present  circumstances,  of 
shortage  of  labour  and  difficulty  of  rail- 
way transport,  the  exhibition  was  a  gr3at 
success,  of  which  fact  horticulturists  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  Orchids  were  present  in 
fewer  numbers  than  usual,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
absence  of  exhibits  from  Sir  George  Holford, 
K.O.V.O.,  and  the  late  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Gur- 
ney  Fowler.  Nevertheless,  the  display  was  con- 
tributed to  by  many  exhibitors,  and  it  will  be 
seen  below  that  a  considerable  number  of  novel- 
ties gained  the  Committee's  award  for  high 
quality.  Roses  were  splendid  ;  Rhododendrons 
were  magnificent ;  and  Carnations.  Sweet  Peas, 
Irises,  Tulips,  Antirrhinums,  Begonias,  Cle- 
matises, Calceolarias,  Gloxinias  and  Hippea- 
strums  showed  superior  cultivation.  Altogether, 
the  exhibition  was  a  notable  demonstration 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  face  of 
very  difficult  circumstances,  and  a  complete 
answer  to  those  self-eonstituted  critics  who  ven- 
tured to  call  into  question  the  decision  of  the 
society  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  risk  rathsr 
than  abandon  this  popular  exhibition.  Visitors 
remarked  a  great  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
exhibits  out  of  doors,  and  memories  of  recent 
years  gave  rise  to  inquiries  for  the  rock-gardens 
which  were  lacking  on  this  occasion.  The  weather 
was  glorious,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rain  and 
mud  of  last  year;  and  the  attendance  on  the  open- 
ing day  was  double  that  of  1915.  The  second 
day,  Wednesday,  was  also  gloriously  fine,  but 
when  the  gates  were  opened  on  the  following 
morning.  Thursday,  rain  was  falling  somewhat 
copiously.  The  Queen,  accompanied  by  Princess 
Mary,  was  present  early  on  Tuesday,  and  made 
an  inspection  of  the  exhibition,  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra and  Princess  Victoria  visited  the  show  on 
Wednesday. 

The  National  Tulip  Society  opened  its  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Chelsea  grounds  on  the  second 
day  of  the  R.H.S.  show. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (vice-chairman), 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  R.  A. 
Rolfe,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  Pantia  Ralli,  J.  Cypher, 
J.  E.  Shill,  T.  Armstrong,  H.  G.  Alexander, 
F.  M.  Ogilvie,  W.  Bolton,  A.  Dye,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  Stuart  Low,  W.  Cobb,  E.  R.  Ashton, 
Gurnev  Wilson,  C.  J.  Lucas,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
A.  McBean,  S.  W.  Flory,  W.  H.  Hatcher, 
W.  H.  White,  R.  Brooman- White,  J.  Charles- 
worth.  C.  Cookson  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class   Certificate. 

Odontmjlossum  ardentissimum  Memoria  J. 
Gurney  Fowler  (0.  crispum  Solum  x  0.  Pesca- 
torei), from  Miss  Louisa  Fowler,  Brackenhuret, 
Pembury.  The  most  remarkable  Odontoglossum 
in  the  show,  and  an  interesting  study  from  all 
points,  the  form  an  improvement  on  both  parents, 
and  perpetuating  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
irregular  heavy  blotching  of  O.  crispum  Solum. 
The  large  flowers  had  broad  white  sepals  and 
petals ;  the  sepals  were  tinged  with  rose,  and 
bore,  in  some  cases,  one  large  maroon  blotch,  the 
petals  being  white  with  an  occasional  maroon 
blotch.  The  lip  is  mainly  ruby-claret,  the  apicu- 
late  front  pure  wljite.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Joan  var.  Verdun 
(B.-L.  Mrs.  Gratrix  X  C.  Octave  Doin),  from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath.  A  charming  addition  to  its  class,  and 
a  great  advance  on  the  original  which  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  flowered  in  1912.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  shape  and  clear  buttercup-yellow 
colour,  the  lip  being  crimped  and  slightly 
fringed   at  the   margin. 


Award  of  Merit. 

Odontiuda  Brewii  cupreum  (Oda.  Charles- 
worthii  X  Odin.  Ilarryanum),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.  The  forms  of  this 
hybrid  are  usually  of  the  darkest  mahogany-red, 
with  an  occasional  light  form.  The  present 
variety  is  unique  in  colour,  being  of  an  orange- 
tinted  copper  tint  unlike  any  other  Odor.tioda. 

Odontioda  Florence  (Oda.  Cooksoniae  x  Odm. 
Dora),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. 
The  plant,  flowering  for  the  first  time,  bore  a 
finely  branched  inflorescence  of  34  flowers,  white 
tinged  with  rose  at  the  margin  and  densely 
spotted  with  red -purple. 

Miltonia  Frank  Reader  (Memoria  G.  D.  Owen 
X  ?),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown, 
Orchidhurst,  Tunbridge  Wells.  An  improve- 
ment on  the  batch  shown  last  year,  which  in- 
cluded the  fine  variety  J.  Gurney  Fowler.  The 
variety  Frank  Reader,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  section,  has  finely-formed  flowers  of  a  bright 
rose-pink  with  a  delicate  veining  of  a  darKer 
hue,  the  base  of  the  lip  bearing  a  large,  ruby- 
red  mask  with  a  central  line  in  front.  The 
margins  of  the  segments  fade  to  white  on  the 
petals  and   upper  sepal. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Sir  Mcrvyn  tiuller  (L.-C.  Mrs. 
Temple  x  C.  Mossiae),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown.  A  fine  flower,  equal  to  a  good 
Cattleya  Hardyana,  of  a  deep  shad?  of  rose  with 
a  fine  dark  crimson  lip  having  gold  lines  from 
the  base. 

Cattleya  Naidia,  var.  luminosa  (iridescens  X 
Hardyana),  from  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black, 
Slough,  Bucks.  A  neat  flower  of  fine  substance, 
with  sepals  and  petals  of  bronzy-orange,  the 
petals  having  a  slight  rose  tint.  Lip  violet- 
crimson,  with  a  bright  orange-coloured  disc. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Aldworthii,  from 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge.  The 
excellent  plant,  which  was  only  beginning  to 
open  the  flow-ers  on  the  spike,  showed  on  the 
fully  expanded  one  very  bright  colour  and  good 
form.  The  segments  were  dark  ruby-red  with  an 
irregular,  blush-white  margin,  the  petals  being 
fringed.  A  grand  Odontoglossum.  (Also  David- 
son Cup.) 

Orchtd  Groups. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Coilier),  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  an 
extensive  group,  and  well  did  he  sustain  the 
amateurs'  representation,  now  depleted  by  the 
grand  pre-war  exhibits  of  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
Holford,  and  the  more  recent  displays  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler.  The  feature  of 
the  group  was  the  decided  scarlet  and  white  of 
the  Odontiodas  and  Odontoglosssums,  many  of 
which  were  raised  at  Gatton  Park,  the  Odonto- 
glossums being  specially  beautiful  and  varied. 
Among  the  best  of  those  noted  were  O.  Queen 
of  Gatton,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  hybrids 
with  yellow  ground  colour,  and  0.  crispum  Pride 
of  Gatton,  a  bright  flower  with  large  maroon 
blotches  in  the  segments.  Among  me  brilliant 
display  of  Gatton  Odontiodas,  Oda.  Colmaniae. 
of  the  class  of  Oda.  Lady  Colman,  a  grand 
vellow  flower  heavily  blotched  with  deep  red 
(F.  C.  C.  1915)  ;  Odm.  Maid  of.  Gatton.  white, 
most  beautifully  blotched  ;  O.  Pescatorei  vir- 
ginale,  with  a  grand  spike  of  pure-white  flowers, 
and  a  fine  selection  of  Cattleyas,  including  a 
pretty  blush-white  C.  Mendelii.  were  excellent. 
The  Gatton  exhibits  always  give  a  remarkable 
selection  of  rare  species,  and  the  present  group 
was  in  that  direction  highly  interesting.  The 
Amateurs'  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 

The  groups,  restricted  to  200  feet,  were  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  of  the  large  tent  No.  3, 
the  end  on  one  side  being  commenced  bv  Messrs. 
Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  W'ells.  who 
secured  the  Gold  Medal,  the  highest  award 
in  the  trade  section.  This  group  had  the 
fewest  plants,  the  greatest  proportion  of  new 
and    rare    things,    and    the    best    staging   effect, 


each  fine  novelty  standing  by  itself  with  a  raisi  I 
background  of  good  specimens.  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Lusitania  was  a  grand  flower  of  perfect 
shape  and  fine  marking,  and  some  of  the  new 
hybrid  Odontoglossums,  yet  undeveloped,  pro- 
mised even  better  things.  Odontiodas  were  m 
rich  variety,  and  always  pretty  and  attractive. 
Odontioda  Anzac,  an  Oda.  vuylstekeae  cross; 
Oda.  Connie  (Oda.  Cooksoniae  X  Odm.  Arm- 
strongiae),  and  Oda.  Ashtoniae  (C.  Noezliana  X 
Odm.  Fascinator)  being  specially  good.  The 
back  was  oi  showy  Odontoglossums,  Odontioaas, 
and  Cattleyas,  and  in  the  centre  the  new  Mil- 
tonia Frank  Reader.  The  Orchidhurst  seedling 
Odontoglossums  were  well  represented,  and  also 
the  novelties  of  recent  years,  especially  the 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  0.  Aglaon  Orchid- 
hurst variety,  Brasso-Cattleya  Shilliana  and 
other  Brasso-Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  bo.  Albans,  fol- 
lowed with  a  fine  group,  in  the  middle  of  whicl 
was  a  striking  selection  of  hybrid  Miltonias, 
the  specimen  of  M.  Charlesworthii  in  the  centre 
and  the  new  M.  Hyeana  Sunrise  being  of  the  best 
of  their  class.  The  middle  of  the  group  was  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  Fascinator,  with  hybrid  Miltonias 
in  front,  the  ends  being  marked  by  the  dark 
mauve-purple  St.  Albans  type  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Hyeana  with  white  and  blotched  Odonto- 
glossums and  scarlet  Odontiodas.  Odontoglossum 
crispo-Harryanum  General  Jofi're  was  a  grand 
hybrid  with  19  beautifully  blotched  flowers  on 
the  spike.  Of  the  large  display  of  white  and 
coloured  Cattleyas  C.  Mossiae  Reineckiana  Prin- 
cess Oiga  of  Russia  was  the  most  beautiful 
white-petalied  form.  .Miltonia  vexillaria  scin- 
tillans  and  M.  Hyeana  Sunrise  represented 
grand  forms  of  the  species  and  hybrids  respec- 
tively ;  Dendrobium  Sanderae  showed  one  of 
the  best  rare  white  Dendrobes,  and  through- 
out the  group  were  many  interesting  species. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  had 
a  showy  group,  which  had  in  their  new  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  Aldworthii  (see  Awards)  the 
honour  of  containing  the  variety  which  took  the 
Davidson  Cup.  The  group  throughout  was  well 
staged,  with  Cymbidiums  and  yellow  and  brown 
Oncidium  McBeanianum  at  the  back  and  batches 
of  bright  Odontiodas  and  Odontoglossums.  with 
Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas  on  each  side, 
Odontioda  Vuylstekeae  McBean's  variety  was  one 
of  the  best  scarlets;   the   Cooksbridge  forn  s  of 

Odontoglossum  eximium  were  very  fine;  a   a I 

spotted  0.  Pescatorei  and  some  new  hybrids  very 
attractive;  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  and 
C.  Mossiae,  for  which  the  firm  are  noted,  were 
profusely  flowered,  and  the  0.  crispum  superbly 
grown  and  various  in  colour.  (Will'nms 
Memorial   Medal.) 

Messrs  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  completed  the  end  on  that  side  of  the  tent 
with  a  beautiful  group  containing  a  superb  selec- 
tion of  Laelio-Cattleya  Fascinator  in  the  centre, 
with  Xanthotes  forms  of  0.  crispum,  0.  arden- 
tissimum and  0.  eximium  sending  up  their  chaste 
spikes  of  white  flowers  among  them.  Groups  of 
the  Lyoth  hybrid  Miltonias,  including  M.  Charles- 
worthii in  many  forms,  always  beautiful.  M. 
Hyeana  and  M.  vexillaria  Lyoth.  Odontoglos-' 
sums  and  Odontiodas,  always  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  have  seldom  been  seen  so 
well  displayed.  Some  of  the  best  are  described 
under  "Awards."  Others  noted  included  a 
superb  form  of  Odontioda  Red  Cross,  a  pretty 
bateh  of  Oncidium  pulchellum,  a  charming  form 
of  Laelio-Cattleya  Fascinator-Mossiae,  and  a  . 
selection  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  and  home- 
raised  O.  crispum.      (Williams  Memorial  Medal.) 

An  exhibit  in  the  centre  of  the  tent, 
which  was  view  by  orchidists  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  with  sorrow,  and  with  ad- 
miration for  the  beauty  of  the  plants,  was  a 
selection  of  choice  specimens  from  the  collection 
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of  the  late  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Bracken- 
hurst,  Pembury,  including  the  charming  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  Solum,  the  famous  0.  Princess 
Mary  which  had  previously  secured  a  First-class 
Certificate;  0.  illustre  Europa,  with  violet 
flowers,  similarly  famous ;  and  the  very  hand- 
some  Laelio-Cattleya   J.    F.    Birkbeck. 

On  the  same  stand  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq., 
Hessle,  near  Hull,  showed  a  good  white  form  of 
Cattleya  Mendelii  with  a  pink  flush  on  the  lip. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  tent  Messrs.  Mansell 
and  Hatcher,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  staged  a  beautiful 
group  of  pretty  Orchids,  the  middb  being  of 
handsome  Miltonias  and  the  ends  of  very  fine 
Odontoglossums  with  the  slender  sprays  of  the 
purple  and  rose  hybrids  of  Odontoglossum 
Edwardii  overhanging.  Odontiodas  were  well 
represented,  Oda.  Orion  (Jasper  X  Charles- 
worthii)  (Odm.  Jasper  X  Oda),  being  especially 
attractive.  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas  -were 
well  displayed  with  6ome  new  Odontoglossums 
and  Odoniodas,  Coelogne  pandurata,  (the  green 
Lycaste  Locusta  Mooreana  and  other  rare  species. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had 
one  of  the  most  artistically  arranged  groups  of 
the  show,  in  which  their  special  culture  of 
Dendrobiums,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  showy 
Masdevallias,  Laelia  purpurata,  Odontoglossums 
and  Miltonias  were  well  displayed.  The  central 
specimens  of  fine  Laelio-Cattleya  Baden-Powell 
and'L.  purpurata,  with  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
fronted  by  the  green  and  white  Cypripedium 
Maudiae  were  very  striking,  and  the  brilliant 
scarlet  and  mauve  "of  the  Masdevallias  and  rose- 
purple  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Hyeana  splendens 
showed  up  well.  Excellent  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mossiae  and  C.  Mendelii  and  a  number  of  pure 
white  forms  were  also  noted.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  had  a  very 
pretty  group,  chiefly  of  the  hybrids  taken  over 
by  tliem  from  the  late  collection  of  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  the  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
Cattleyas,  etc.,  in  which  are  now  showing  their 
good  quality,  and  the  earlier  of  the  crosses  of 
Messrs.  Flory  and  Black  beginning  to  turn  in. 
The  best  shown  was  Cattleya  Naidia  (see 
Awards)  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Gladiator  var. 
Goliath,  a  very  large  and  showy  flower;  the 
white  Cattleya  Mendelii  Imogene,  and  the  richly 
coloured  Odontoglossum  promerens  var.  Lilian. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Wandsworth  Common. 
London,  S.W.,  staged  an  effective  group  of 
Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas,  with  arching 
sprays  of  Odontoglossum  Edwardii  hybrids  and 
Oncidiums,  with  Cattleya  Mendelii.  C.  Mossiae, 
good  Odontoglossums,  including  a  fine  form  of  0. 
Ceres,  and  Dendrobiums.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  staged  a  good 
group  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  pretty  yellow  Den- 
drobiums, Cattleya  Mossiae  C.  Mendelii  and 
Cypripediums.      (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  showed  a  very  praiseworthy  group, 
good  both  in  effect  and  quality.  At  one 
end  was  a  batch  of  white  Phalaenopsis  Rim?- 
stadiana  and  red  Renanthera.  Imschootiana, 
and  at  tne  other  yellow  Oncidium  Marshallia- 
num, with  pretty  Odontoglossums,  scarlet  Odon- 
tiodas. and  showy  Laelio-Cattleyas  filling  in  the 
intervening  spaces.  Rare  things  were  the  singu- 
lar Cattleya  intermedia  Aquinii,  with  petals 
coloured  like  the  lip ;  Cattleya  Warscewicza 
Royal  Sussex,  a  very  large,  light  form  ;  C.  Mos- 
siae grandis  and  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Triune 
Memoria  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  the  best  of  tnis 
pretty  hybrid  which  has  yet  appeared.  (Silver 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  sent  a  grand  plant  of 
the  richly  blotched  O.  crispum  Millicent. 

('.  Webb,  Esq.,  Codsall  (gr.  Mr.  White),  sent 
a  well-flowered  Bifrenaria  Harrisoniae. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkin6,  A.  Turner,  W.  B. 
Cranfield,  John  Dickson.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  A. 
il.  JacKman,  J.  Jennings,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  F. 
McLpoci,  R.  W.  Wallace,  J.  Green,  C.  E.  Pear- 
son, T.  W.  Barr,  W.  J.  Bean,  0.  Dixon,  W. 
Howe.   G.   Paul.  W.   Crump.  J.   Hudson,  J.   W. 


Moorman,  T.   Stevenson,   H.   J.   Jones,   A.  Wat- 
kins,  and  W.   H.   Morter. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Papaver  orientate  King  George. — A  variety  of 
richest  scarlet,  wilh  laciniated  petals  that  have 
black  blotches  at  the  base.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry. 

Paeony  Ceres.  Apparently  a  hybrid  between 
P.     peregrina    and    P.     officinalis    lobata.        The 
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Flo.  119. — primula  conspersa  ;   flowers 

ROSE-l'INK. 
(See  awards  by  the  Floral  Committee.) 

foliage  resembles  lobata,  and  is  nearly  glabrous  ; 
the  leaf  is  small  and  deeply  lobed.  The  flowers 
are  goblet-shaped,  about  5  inches  across,  coloured 
a  full  shade  of  salmon-rose  (some  said  coral- 
scarlet),  and  set  off  by  a  ring  of  go!d?n  anthers 
on  red  filaments.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons. 

Primula  conspersa  (see  fig.  119). — A  species  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer  in  China. 
It     is     of     the     f  arinosa     section ;     the     leaves 


are  ovate-linear,  notched  at  the  edges  and 
about  4-6  inches  long.  The  scapes  are 
12-15  inches  high,  farinose,  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  plants  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Bees,  fasciated,  although  numerous  plants  shown 
by  Mr.  Allgrove,  raised  from  seed  collected  by 
Mr.  Purdom,  had  normal  stems.  The  flowers 
are  in  verticillate  whorls  of  about  12,  and  there 
are  sometimes  as  many  as  three  tiere.  The  petals 
are  coloured  rose-pink. 

Androsace  coccinea.  This  species  was  shown 
as  A.  Bulleyana,  but  it  has  been  recognised  as 
A.  coccinea  of  'Franchet.  The  foliage  makes  a 
tight  rosette,  3  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
from  it  arises  a  main  central  inflorescence  and 
weaker  side  ones — about  five  in  all.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  a  capitate  umbel  of  about  two  dozen, 
the  rich  scarlet  blooms  being  each  about  ^-incn 
across.  The  plant  is  a  biennial.  inese  two 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd. 

Clematis  Crimson  King.  —  A  large-flowered 
variety  of  the  Jackmanii  type  with  vinous-red 
petals  that  are  nearer  crimson  in  the  opening  bud. 
The  colour  is  a  distinct  shade  in  these  large- 
flowered  lanuginosa  varieties,  and  the  plant, 
grown  as  a  pillar  specimen,  was  a  most  beautiful 
object.     Shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son. 

Sedum  humifusum.  A  small,  tufted  plant,  the 
growth  of  rosette-leaves  being  not  more  than 
£-inch  long,  but  capable  of  growing  12  inches  in 
certain  conditions,  and  bearing  bright  yellow 
star-like  flowers.  It  is  a  gem  for  the  moraine. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Reginald  Prichard. 

Carnation  Sweet  Anne  Page. — A  border 
variety  with  canary-yellow  ground  and  heavily 
striped  with  mauve-purple.  The  shade  comes 
near  to  puce,  but  it  is  attractive,  and  will 
be  sure  to  meet  with  appreciation  at  the  hands 
of  decorators.  The  bloom  is  of  large  size,  ex- 
cellent in  torm,  of  great  substance  of  petal,  and 
has  a  stout,  non-bursting  calyx.  Shown  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas. 

Iris  braeteata  (see  fig.  122).  —  A  Californian 
species  of  the  beardless  section,  with  long,  broad, 
strap-shaped  leaves,  and  inflorescence  about  b-8 
inches  high,  bearing  two  and  sometimes  more 
flowers  of  a  deep  straw-yellow  ground,  beauti- 
fully veined  with  purple.  The  falls  are  very 
large   and   are   disposed    horizontally. 

Primula  hcliodoxa  (see  fig.  124).  —  A  new 
Chinese  species  of  the  candelabra  section  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  G.  Forrest  in  Western  China.  The 
whorled  spikes  are  2j  feet  high  from  the  pot,  with 
as  many  as  seven  or  eight  tiers  of  soft,  yellow 
blooms,  that  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  size 
and  colour  to  those  of  Jasminum  primulinum. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  species  of  tnis 
wide  genius.  The  plants  have,  so  far,  proved 
hardy,  and  they  have  a  robust  constitution. 
These  two  species  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co. 

Lilac  President  Fallicres.  —  A  large,  double- 
flowered  variety,  with  soft  lilac-coloured  blooms. 
Shown  by  Mr.  R.   C.   Notcutt. 

Lilac  h'caumttr. — A  dense,  shouldered  truss  of 
dark  carmine-coloured  blooms,  the  individual 
flowers  measuring  more  than  £  inch  across.  Shown 
by  -Mr.  Chas.  Turner. 

Spiraea  Princess  Mary. — A  pink-flowered 
variety,  of  deeper  shade  than  the  older  6orts  of 
this  type.  Shown  by  Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and 
Sons. 

Sweet  Pea  Dora. — This  variety  obtained  an 
award  at  the  National  Swee.t  Pea  Society's  trials 
last  year.  It  is  a  very  decorative  flower,  the 
standard  being  pale  salmon-pink,  suffused  with 
faint  rose,  and  the  wings  blush  colour.  Shown 
by  Messrs  Doume  and  Co. 

Rose  Molly  liligh. — A  Hybrid  Tea  variety  of 
glowing  pink  colour,  with  a  golden  suffusion  at 
the  base,  that  throw's  a  sheen  in  the  interior  of 
the  bloom.  The  flower  is  of  excellent  form,  both 
in  the  bud  and  mature  stages,  and  sweetly  frag- 
rant. Shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons.,  Ltd. 

Rhododendron  Bagshoi  Beauty.  —  A  very 
compact,  free-flowering  variety  of  a  vivid  cerise 
shade  with  a  few  black  spots  in  the  upper 
petal.  The  truss  is  well  built  and  of  large  size, 
most  of  the  plants  having  the  foliage  entirely 
hidden  by  the  blossoms.  One  specimen  as  a 
standard  was  magnificent.  The  variety  is  free 
in  growth  and  flowering.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  occupied 
the  end  of  the  largest  tent  with  a  display  of 
flowering  plants  set  off  by  Palms,  Acer  Negundo 
and  Eulalia.  The  scheme  was  five  half-circular 
mounds,  connected  with  groups  of  Schizanthus 
retusus,  Nicotiana  hybrids,  and  Calceolaria 
Fairy  hybrids,  with  a  broad  band  of  Primula 
obconica  in  four  shades,  magnificent  Gloxinias, 
and  Streptocarpuses  in  front,  the  group  edged 
with  Nemesias  and  Mignonette.  The  centre- 
piece was  a  bank  of  Star  Cinerarias  in  pink,  blue 
and  white,  some  of  the  last  having  blue,  others 
mauve,  and  still  others  yellow  centres.  One  of 
the  most  gorgeous  of  the  groups  was  composed 
of  greenhouse  Calceolarias,  the  plants  being 
superbly  flowered  ;  a  companion  bank  of  Schi- 
zanthus was  equally  beautiful ;  these  groups 
were  repeated  at  the  other  end.  The  wuoie  gave 
a  magnificent  effect,  forming  an  assemulage  of 
delightful  colours.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
were  allotted  the  opposite  end  of  the  tent  to 
Messrs.  Sutton.  Their  design  was  very  effec- 
tive, and  gave  scope  for  the  employment  of  a 
variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  A  series  of  beds 
enclosed  by  a  narrow  grass  verge  contained  mag- 
nificent tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  large-flowered 
Calceolarias,  Sehizanthuses,  Petunia  Queen  of 
Roses,  P.  White  Pearl  and  P.  Crimson  King. 
In  some  cases  white  Stocks  were  used  as  an 
edging,  and  they  were  repeated  in  crimson  varie- 
ties, linked  up  by  a  row  of  Adiantum  Ferns.  At 
the  back  were  mounds  of  gorgeous  Cinerarias 
and  large  pyramidal  plants  of  Clarkia  Brilliant 
Princess,  a  pink  variety,  dwarfer  Cinerarias  of 
the  Brilliant  Prize  strain  separating  these  from 
the  flowers  massed  in  the  beds.  Here  and  there 
a  clump  of  the  rich  yellow  Calceolaria  Clibranii 
served  to  enhance  the  effect,  and  a  free  use  of 
Palms  and  Ferns  supplied  the  Ilea 
greenery.      (Gold   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Edward  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
had  an  enclosed  garden  with  narrow  grass  verge 
and  beds  of  Petunias,  Schizanthus,  Begonias  of 
exceptional  quality,  Primula  obconica  in  rose 
and  lavender  shades,  and  Stocks,  set  in  the  soft 
greenery  of  Adiantum  Ferns.  But  the  best 
features  were  large  half-circular  mounds  of 
Schizanthus.  Cinerarias  and  greenhouse  Calceo- 
larias that  formed  huge  banks  of  the  most  de- 
lightful colours.  A  duplicate  exhibit,  broken  by 
the  tent  entrance,  contained  Hippeastrums,  Star 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  Schizanthus  of 
equally  fine  quality.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

The  only  collection  of  miscellaneous  stove 
plants  was  that  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Rich- 
mond, and  this  was  not  of  the  size  he  usually 
exhibits,  though  each  plant  was  perfectly  grown. 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  was  the  hand- 
some plant  of  Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  which 
had  three  very  showy  fruits  surmounting  the 
beautiful  leaves.  Dracaena  Victoria  and  various 
C'aladiums.  and  Xertera  depressa  were  all  splen- 
did.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son.  Liverpool,  showed 
a  collection  of  Hippeastrums  which  survived 
the  long  and  trying  journ?y  exceedingly  well. 
Whilst  the  flowers  were  of  large  size,  the  colours 
were  refined,  illustrating  the  highest  possibili- 
ties of  this  noble  flower.  Of  the  many  sorts  the 
very  best  were  alba  marginata,  Sultan,  The  Chan- 
cellor, Ruby  Queen,  and  Midas,  and  besides  these 
there  were  many  desirable  unnamed  seedlings. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Dawkins,  Chelsea,  showed  a  very 
dwarf  and  compact  strain  of  Schizanthus 
hybrids.  The  plants,  which  were  growing  in 
5-inch  pots,  were  exceedingly  floriferous.  and 
showed  a  wide  range  of  colours.  (Silver  F]  ira 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood, 
were  responsible  for  a  charming  exhibit  of  Cala- 
diums,  all  of  exhibition  size,  and  bearing  large, 
delicate  leaves.  Of  the  pale,  almost  transparent 
leaved  sorts,  .Mary  Archer,  Leonard  Bause  and 
Silver  Queen  were  especially  fascinating,  and 
many  wondered  that  with  so  little  green  they 
could  be  so  healthy.  Amongst  the  brighter 
varieties,  Nai  Lek,  The  Mikado,  Alexander  III. 
and  Triomphe  de  Comte  were  equally  well 
grown.      (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

In  No.  1  tent  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son, 
West  Norwood,  filled  the  end  staging  with  first- 
rate  strains  of   Gloxinias  and  Streptocarpus.      Of 


the  former,  King  George,  free-flowering,  rich 
crimson,  and  Lady  Warwick,  clear  rose,  were 
especially  decorative.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
Mr.  A".  P.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Man- 
chester, had  a  most  fascinating  group  of  sarra- 
cenias  and  allied  plants,  which,  arranged  with 
great  taste  and  skill,  was  a  cool  and  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  the  sfiow.  The  Sundews  were  particularly 
well  grown  :  there  were  fine  plants  of  Drosera 
binata  and  D.  capensis.  Of  the  Sarracenia6  the 
varieties  magiiifica,  ornata  and  gigantea,  all  show- 
ing the  colour  delicacy  of  the  species,  were  par- 
ticularly attractive.     S.  Patersonii,  of  deep  colour, 


hardy  nature,  we  noted  perfect  specimens  of  Lep- 
tospermum  Nicholsii.  the  Gardeners'  ChronicCi 
"  New  Plant "  of  the  International  Show  of  1912. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Very  vigorous  plants  of  Hippeastrum,  bearing 
large  spikes  of  splendid  flowers,  were  massed  on 
the  ground  by  R.  L.  Mond,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks  (gr. 
Mr.  Hall).  None  of  the  varieties  was  named, 
but  all  displayed  first-rate  cultivation.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  associated 
superb  double-flowered  tuberous  Begonias  with 
their  Delphiniums.     The    rich  crimson   and    red- 
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and    S.    Farnhamii    were    also    very   meritorious. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park. 
Enfield,  featured  magnificent  Gloxinias  and 
Streptocarpuses.  The  former  were  all  erect- 
flowered,  very  floriferous  and  of  unusually  large 
eize.  The  rich  green  foliage  and  stout,  straight 
flower  stalks  all  indicated  that  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.  possess  an  excellent  strain,  several 
of  the  individual  flowers  measuring  five  inches 
across.       Amongst  the   uncommon  shrubs  of  half 


coloured  varieties  were  the  most  popular  with 
the  visitors — such  sorts  as  Royal  George,  Lord 
Methuen.  General  Joffre.  Jam?s  Baird  and  W. 
H.  Bourne  were  characterised  by  large  perfectly- 
formed  blooms.     (Silver-gilt   Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurst, 
demonstrated  in  their  exhibit  how  w?ll  Schiz- 
anthus Wisetonensis  may  be  grown  in  5  and  6- 
inch  flower-pots,  and  also  that  they  possess  an 
excellent  strain  of  this  valuable  spring-flowering 
greenhouse  plant. 
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Messrs.  T.  S.  Wake,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  showed  a 
beautiful  collection  of  double-flowered  tuberous 
Begonias  grouped  on  the  staging  where  their 
charm  and  value  could  be  freely  seen.  Ths 
plants  were  sturdy  and  compact,  and  the  blooms 
were  all  borne  on  stout,  erect  stalks.  Of  the 
collection  we  selected  King  George  (orange- 
salmon),  Mrs.  Canfield,  and  Iris  Strover  (clear 
rose),  and  Lady  Arthur  Nicholson  (deep  orange), 
as  being  especially  desirable.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  "Upper  Edmon- 
ton, associated  Hydrangeas  bearing  large  trusses 
of  white,  blue,  or  the  normal  pink  flowers,  with 
standard  plants  of  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes, 
and  Marguerites. 

Hoses. 

The  most  gorgeous  individual  exhibit  of  Roses 
was  the  large  group  of  Paul's  Scarlet  Climoer 
by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts.     This  recent  novelty  was  shown  in  splen- 


hibited  mounds  of  such  Polyantha  varieties  as 
Jessie,  Orleans  and  Ellen  Poulsen  placed  at  the 
corners  and  surmounted  by  beautiful,  pillar- 
trained  Wichuraianas.    (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

The  place  of  honour  was  given  by  Messrs. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  to  a  superb  pillar 
of  Excelsa  smothered  with  brilliant  blooms. 
Other  specimens  of  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
Tausendschon  was  also  very  beautiful,  and 
the  many  Polyanthas  which  formed  the 
groundwork  were  exceedingly  well  grown.  These 
included  Ellen  Poulsen,  Jessie,  Annie  Muller  and 
Mrs.  Taft.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Prominent  in  the  group  set  up  by  Messrs.  J. 
Piper  and  Son,  Bayswater,  were  two  batches  of 
the  Chinese  Kosa  Hugonis,  one  of  the  earliest 
Roses  to  flower  in  the  open.  The  medium-sized 
single,  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  as  it  is  a  perfectly  hardy  species 
the  plant  should  have  a  great  future  as  a  per- 
gola and  wall  Rose.     (Silver  Flora  Medal..) 

Mr.    Geo.    Prince,    Oxford,    relied    solely    on 


varieties,  Beulah  (a  loosely-formed  pink  flower 
of  great  garden  value)  and  Rosabel  Walker  (very 
dark  and  fragrant)  were  included  amongst  the 
front  row  of  fine  Roses.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
in  front  of  a  generous  background  of 
Wichuraiana  varieties,  displayed  excellent 
blooms  of  J.  B.  Clark,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Jonkheer,  J.  L.  Mock,  Mabel  Drew,  Mrs.  T. 
Roosevelt  and  many  other  exhibition  varieties  in 
splendid  condition.      (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  also 
utilised  their  allotted  staging  to  good  effect.  The 
central  feature,  of  Silver  Moon,  was  very  suc- 
cessful; it  is  a  large  single  white  flower.  In 
the  foreground  were  many  6uperb  blooms  of 
H.T.  varieties  set  out  in  exhibition  boards. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

In  a  group  arranged  on  the  ground  by  Mr.  (_'. 
Turner,  Slough,  standards  of  J.  B.  I  lark, 
Madame  Jules  Gravereaux  and  Snow  Queen  were 
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(See  p.  292.) 


did  form ;  the  many  tall  pillars  bore  ample 
bunches  of  vividly  coloured  flowers.  Not  only 
does  Scarlet  Climber  flower  freely,  but  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  of  good  size,  and  the  plants 
push  up  stout  shoots  from  we  base.  Near  by 
Messrs.  Paul  had  a  magnificent  collection  of 
miscellaneous  Roses,  and  of  these  it  was  difficult  to 
choose  between  the  superb  Wichuraiana  pillars, 
weeping  specimens  and  dwarf  pot  Roses. 
Of  the  former,  American  Pillar  was  splendid, 
and  well  supported  by  very  floriferous  examples 
of  Excelsa,  Ethel  and  Lady  Godiva.  Standard 
plants  of  such  sorts  as  Lyon  Rose,  Le  Progres, 
Commandant  Felix  Faure  and  Madame  Ravary 
all  showed  the  same  high  cultural  skill,  and  the 
many  dwarf  plants  bore  ample  quantities  of  first- 
rate  blooms.  Of  these  mention  may  be  made 
of  Maroella,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Lieut.  Chaure, 
Augustus  Hartniann,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Jonk- 
heer, J.  L.  Mock  and  Jeanne  Note.  (Gold 
Medal.) 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  ex- 


cluster  varieties,  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
arrangement.  A  standard  of  Jessie  showed  that 
this  variety,  which  is  usuany  grown  as  a  low 
bush,  is  equally  adapted  for  training  as  a  stan- 
dard of  medium  height.  Coronation,  Blush 
Rambler  and  Excelsa  were  also  very  beautiful, 
while  Austrian  Yellow  supplied  glorious  colour. 
(Silver  Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Barnes  and  Sons,  Malvern,  dis- 
played such  varieties  as  Mrs.  A.  Ward,  Sunburst 
and  American  Pillar.     (Silver  Flora  MedaL 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New.town- 
ards,  showed  Janet,  a  new  H.T.  Rose  of  biscuit- 
fawn  colour,  suffused  with  silky  salmon.  Mrs. 
Wemys  Quin.  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright,  Mrs.  Bryce 
Allen,  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  and  many  other 
sorts  were  on  show.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  very  bright  and  graceful  arrangement  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Col- 
chester, who  set  up  many  beautiful  cluster  varie- 
ties and    four  of  dwarf  sorts.      Two   new   H.T. 


very  prominent  and  of  great  merit.     (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  a  few  varieties,  including  Con- 
stance, Richmond,  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  others  in 
gsnerous  numbers.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  showed  interesting  seedlings.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Brox- 
bourne,  gave  the  central  place  to  a  splendid  mass 
of  climbing  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  a  new  white 
variety,  and  also  showed  exceedingly  good  plants 
of  Jessie  and  Ellen  Poulsen  which  were  charac- 
terised by  brilliant  colouring.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had 
many  good  plants  of  Wichuraiana  and 
H.T.  varieties  massed  in  a  group  on  the  ground, 
and  of  the  latter  section  Candeur  Lyonnaise, 
Magnolia,  Caroline  Testout,  Naarden  and  Lemon 
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Pillar  were  especially  noteworthy.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

On  a  staging  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  made 
a  bright  and  valuable  display,  featuring  the 
rich  crimson  single,  Princess  Mary.  Stands  of 
C.  E.  Shea,  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  Richmond  were 
also  of  much  more  than  average  merit.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford, 
Kent,  associated  many  of  the  popular 
Wichuraiana  varieties  with  Pelargoniums  and 
other  decorative  plants.  Such  Roses  as  Excelsa, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Minnehaha  and  Lady  Godiva 
were  exceedingly  floriferous.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Carnations. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Buckinghamshire, 
showed  Carnations  of  the  Perpetual-flowering 
type.  The  blooms  were  of  extraordinarily  fine 
quality,  and  they  were  arranged  in  huge  sheaves 
in  decorative  baskets  and  pots  in  a  most  pleasing 
style.  uutstanding  varieties  were  Mary  All- 
wood,  White  Wonder,  Lady  Fuller,  pink ; 
Triumph  Beacon,  Mrs.  C.  VY.  Ward  and  Baroness 
de  Brienen.      (Gold   Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
showed  superb  blooms  of  White  Wonder,  Pink 
Sensation,  Lord  Kitchener,  pink ;  Aviator,  scar- 
let, and  others.      (Silver-gilt   Banksian    Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Douclas,  Great  Bookham,  exhibited 
border  varieties  of  such  beautiful  sorts  as  Inno- 
cence, blush  salmon;  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  pink; 
Bookham  White,  Bookham  Clove,  Elizabeth 
Huffner,  apricot ;  Mrs.  A.  Brotherston,  a 
"  fancy  "  variety,  white  ground,  heavily  spotted 
with  purple ;  Cecilia,  yellow ;  and  Deloraine, 
scarlet.      (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  con- 
tributed an  imposing  exhibit  of  fine  flowers,  the 
back  consisting  of  large  groups  of  Mary  Allwood 
and  Wivelsfield  White.  Over  these  hung  baskets 
decorated  with  May  Day,  the  effect  being  good. 
Such  novelties  as  Bedford  Belle,  Nora  West, 
Bishton  Wonder  and  Rosalind  were  also  shown 
well  in  smaller  vases.    (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  ex- 
hibited Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  in  an 
exhibit  that  showed  much  skill  in  arrangement. 
The  beautiful  Princess  of  Wales  "  Maknaison 
variefty  was  exhibited  in  company  with  the 
deeper-toned  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  of  which  pot 
plants  were  also  shown.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Misses  Price  and  Fyfe,  Birch  Grove,  Sussex, 
showed  their  novelties  Kenneth,  mauve  suffused 
with  rose,  and  Malcolm,  cherry-red,  in  a  small 
collection.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
arranged  an  exhibit  of  Carnations  in  a  circle, 
with  graceful  Cocus  Palms  as  foils  and  a  ground 
of  Adiantuni  Ferns.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  collection. 

Pelargoniums. 

A  very  large  floor  group  of  scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  from  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
represented  this  attractive  and  interesting  sec- 
tion at  its  best.  Floriferous  standards  of  Shrub- 
land  Pet,  Prince  of  Orange,  Purple  Unique, 
Scarlet  Unique  and  other  sorts  made  a  pleasant 
variation.  Of  very  un-Geranium-like  appearance 
were  such  species  as  tetragonum,  betulinum  and 
glaucum.  which  illustrated  the  great  diversity  of 
the  genus  Pelargonium.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  associated 
vases  of  bright  and  large-trussed  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums with  Viola  gracilis  and  other  border 
flowers.  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  also 
showed  a  good  selection  of  Zonal  Pelargonium 
trusses.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  large  collection  of  show  and  fancy  Pelar- 
goniums was  set  up  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey 
and  Son,  Exmouth.  Such  dark-flowered  sorts 
as  Black  Diamond,  Lord  Bute  and  Prince  John 
were  very  prominent  and  contrasted  well  with 
those  of  lighter  shades.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  asso- 
ciated many  fancy  Pelargoniums  of  very  attrac- 
tive appearance,  as  well  as  several  desirable  bed- 
ding varieties,  with  their  exhibit  of  Roses.     The 


compact  pyramidal  strain  of  Myosotis  was  par- 
ticularly good.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Sweet  Peas. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  had  the 
finest  Sweet  Peas  in  the  show,  the  collection 
forming  part  of  their  magnificent  exhibit  at  the 
end  of  tent  No.  4.  These  flowers  lend  them- 
selves to  effective  grouping,  and  full  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  fact,  the  exhibit  being  of  a 
very  decorative  character.  It  included  nume- 
rius    novelties  and  the  best   of    the  older   sort6. 


Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Wimborne,  exhibited 
numerous  novelties  of  his  raising  in  a  very- 
attractive  exhibit.  Stevenson's  White  Hope, 
clear  soft  rose;  Peace,  pink;  Charity,  crimson, 
a  very  big  bloom ;  Golden  Glory,  orange-scarlet, 
and  Victory,  salmon-red,  are  all  varieties  of 
merit.      (Silver-gilt  Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons,  Farnham,  showed 
good  blooms  of  such  fine  varieties  as  Constance 
Hinton,  Mrs.  R.  Hallam,  Ruth  Bide,  Lady 
Hunter,  President,  and  Farnham  Lavender. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 
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(See  awards  by  the  Floral  Committee  on  p.  286.) 


Anzac  is  new  ;  the  colour  is  after  -Marks  ley — 
bluish-mauve  wings  and  rosy-maroon  standard, 
tinged  with  white.  It  is  a  very  large  bloom. 
Tea  Rose  is  rich  cream  colour,  Dobbie's  Orange 
was  very  fine,  also  Jean  Ireland,  Frilled  rink, 
Henry  Ohn,  Lavender  George  Herbert  and  Con- 
stance Hinton.       (Gold   Medal.) 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Belfast,  showed 
Sweet  Peas,  in  which  their  fine  scarlet  variety 
President  was  given  place  of  honour.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bayswater,  showed 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  collection  embrac- 
ing most  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  re- 
presented by  blooms  of  fine  quality.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.     R.     Sydenham,    Ltd.,     Birmingham, 
showed    a    small    collection,  for    which  a   Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
Tuxlps. 

Adjoining  their  exhibit  of  Irises,  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace and  Co.  arranged  a  tasteful  group  of  Tulips, 
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with  spikes  of  Solomon's  Seal  and  plants  of 
Eulalia,  with  a  selection  of  Flare  Poppies.  Most 
conspicuous  of  the  Tulips  were  The  Moor,  Chame- 
leon, Beauty  of  Bath,  Boadicea,  and  Jules 
Fabvre.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips  played  a  great  part 
in  the  arrangement  by  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons 
and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  who  relieved  the 
many  vases  of  flowers  by  interspersing  Japanese 
Maiples,  vases  of  Lupins,  and  otlher  hardy  flowers. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  associated 
many  Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips  with  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers.  Of  the  Tulips,  Europe, 
Bijou,  Flambeau,  Princess  Juliana,  and  Gesner- 
iana  lutea  were  particularly  charming.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Darwin  varieties  predominated  in  the  exhibit 
of  Tulips  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson, 
Dublin,  anu  these  were  all  of  large  size  and  in 
fresh  condition.  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  Marcella, 
Rosetta,  Europe  and  Cupid  are  the  names  of  a 
few  varieties  well  shown.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

A  splendid  vase  of  the  glossy,  almost  black 
variety,  La  Tulip  Noire,  in  the  collection  from 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
was  mo&t  fascinating.  Large  vases  of  John  Rus- 
•un,  Bouton  d'Or,  Greu6e,  Eclipse,  Ruby,  dara 
Butt,  and  many  other  May-tlowering  sorts  were 
all  beautiful.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian   Medal.) 

Darwin  and  Cottage  varieties  predominated  in 
the  Tulip  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
and  of  these  Flamingo,  Rose  Harpur,  Crewe, 
Aubere-,  Golden  Goblet,  and  Ellen  Willmott  were 
in  good  condition,  while  fulgens  lutea  was  repre- 
sented by  very  richly-coloured  blooms.  (Silver- 
gilt   Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  had  an  imposing  display  of  Tulips,  and 
showed  splendid  flowers  of  Mrs.  Moon.  Black 
Chief,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Primrose  Beauty, 
Sophrosyne,  and  George  Haywood.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

The  exhii.-.  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  from 
Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Bagshot, 
was  in  the  form  of  two  large  beds  filled  entirely 
with  this  indispensable  hardy  shrub.  Due  pro- 
minence was  given  to  the  handsome  variety 
Pink  Pearl,  which  was  represented  by  a  pleni- 
tude of  enormous,  perfectly  formed  trusses. 
Although  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  Corona,  of 
indescribable  colouring,  was  equally  beautiful, 
and  received  much  admiration.  Most  gorgeous 
of  all  was  the  standard  and  densely  flowered 
bushes  of  Bagshot  Ruby.  Other  excellent  sorts 
were  Mrs.  C.  E.  Stirling  (large  truss  of  blush) 
and  Cynthia  (bright  rose).       (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  made 
their  customary  display  of  gorgeous  Azaleas. 
Besides  a  great  variety  of  the  deliciously  frag- 
rant Ghent  varieties  a  mass  of  A.  sinensis  in  the 
centre  of  one  group  delighted  the  eye  with  its 
rich,  warm  colouring.  There  were  many  desir- 
able varieties,  both  single  and  double,  of  A. 
rustica,  and  amongst  the  novelties  we  noted 
several  varieties  of  A.  occidentalis,  of 
which  delicatissima  and  superba  were  especially 
charming  on  account  of  their  delicate  colouring. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

A  large  circular  group  of  unnamed  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  was  contributed  by  R.  L.  I.ond, 
Esq.,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  Hall),  and  it  was  com- 
posed of  splendidly  flowered  bushes.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Son  massed  large  num- 
bers of  the  attractive  Azalea  amoena  in  a  bif; 
diamond-shaped  bed  on  the  ground,  and  this 
provided  an  effective  blaze  of  rich  colour.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

.Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  had  a 
smaller  group  of  Pink  Pearl  and  other  Rhodo- 
dendrons, associated   with  Ghent   Azaleas. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard,  Ltd.,  showed  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  variety.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Excellent  Exhibits  of  Lilac. 

Several  very  bountiful  groups  of  Lilac  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  reason  of  the  gorgeous 
colouring. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  displayed 
bunches  of  cut    varieties  of  merit,   and   included 


Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Marie  Legraye,  Congo, 
and  Charles  Joly.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  showed 
splendid  pot  plants,  and  of  these  it  was  the  flori- 
ferous  standards  that  appealed  to  the  majority  of 
the  visitors.  The  double  white  varieties,  Miss 
Ellen  Willmott  and  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  the 
dark  sorts,  Souvenir  de  L.  Spath,  Reaumur,  and 
Charles  Joly  were  also  admirable.  Amongst 
those  of  lighter  colour  President  Grey  was  especi- 
ally noteworthy,  as  also  was  the  single  white 
variety,  Marie  Legraye.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  had 
an  especially  fine  collection  of  cut  Lilacs,  and 
besides  many  of  the  sorts  already  named  showed 
Belle  de  Naray,  ..Iadame  Lemoine.  and  Madame 
C.    Perriere.     (Bronze   Flora   Medal.) 

The  double  white  varieties  were  prominent  in 
the  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  who  showed  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Miss 
Willmott.  Adjoining  the  Lilacs  were  Caragana 
Chr.mlagu,  Ribes  lacustre,  and  a  few  other  un- 
common shrubs. 

Clematises  in  Pots. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  con- 
tributed a  circular  group  of  magnificent  Cle- 
matises in  pots.  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy variety  was  Crimson  King,  which  gained 
an  Award  of  Merit.  Ville  de  Lyon  is  almost  as 
bright  in  colour  and  even  more  free-flowering. 
The  best  of  the  lavender-blue  sorts  was  Lady 
xjorthcliffe,  while  Lasurstern  was  an  admiraDle 
purplish-blue  sort.  Mrs.  George  Jackman, 
satiny-white  with  a  creamy  bar,  and  the  popular 
Nelly  Moser  were  also  worthy  of  praise.  (Silver 
gilt   Flora   Medal.) 

Adjoining  their  large  group  of  Chinese  shrubs 
Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Son  showed  a  large  num- 
ber of  Clematises  smaller  in  size  than  the  fore- 
going, but  very  floriferous  and  of  good  cuit.va- 
tion. 

Hardy  Plants. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had 
four  irregular  groups,  one  entirely  of  Tulips, 
another  of  Irises,  a  third  of  Lilies  and  other 
border  flowers,  and  the  group  of  shrubs  dvcrilied 
on  p.  291.  The  Iris  collection  was  rich  in  choice 
varieties  and  species,  including  many  hybrids 
from  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster's  collection. 
One  of  the  best  was  Shirin,  a  cress  from  one  of  the 
pallida  section  and  ibirica.  The  falls  are  beauti- 
fully veined  with  purple,  the  standard  being 
violet-purple.  Miss  Wiilmott.  white,  with  gold 
beard,  and  Shiraz,  purple,  with  a  deeper  purple 
fall,  also  deserve  mention.  The  group  of  mixed 
subjects  contained  new  Primulas,  stately  Ere- 
muri, coloured  Astilbes,  Lilium  Brownii,  L.  Kra- 
meri,  L.  Martagon  album,  forms  of  L.  longi- 
folium  and  other  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  other 
flowers  of  interest.      (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  hardy  border  flowers,  in  which  many  novelties 
and  choice  varieties  were  seen.  His  fine  Oriental 
Poppies  in  shades  of  rose,  salmon,  blush  and 
scarlet  were  a  feature,  and  there  were  numerous 
beautiful  Irises,  of  which  Iris  Cengialti  Perry's 
variety  is  new.  The  lavender-purple  falls  of 
this  variety  are  crowned  by  a  conspicuous  white 
beard  ;  the  standards  are  a  paler  colour  than  the 
falls.  Amongst  a  general  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  on  stonework  were  Celmisia  coriacea, 
Lewisia  Cotyledon,  Dianthus  Foster),  with  crim- 
son-magenta coloured  blooms,  a  br.lhant  bit  of 
colour  for  the  rock  garden.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  showed  a  mixed  collection  of  hardy 
Bowel's  in  which  the  best  garden  subjects  figured. 
The  wealth  of  fine  things  included  Pyrethrums, 
of  which  the  variety  Iris  Barr,  soft  pink,  is 
new  ;  Oriental  Poppies,  Irises,  Geum  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw.  an  early  flower  that  soon  makes  the  border 
gay  with  its  delightful  scarlet  blooms  ;  Eremuri 
in  variety,  Paeonies,  Linum  narbonense,  Oxalis 
braziliensis,  and  Lupins.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  exhibited  a 
raised  stand,  planted  with  rare  and  choice  Al- 
pines, and  crowned  by  a  not  very  impressive 
centre-piece  of  white  Brooms  and  Clematis. 
There  was  much  to  interest  the  lover  of  hardy 
and  Alpine  plants  in  this  firm's  new  introduc- 
tions from  China.     Of  these  we  noticed  Rottlera 


Forrestii,  a  Gesnerad  with  pale  yellow  "  bells 
and  Ramondia-like  foliage;  Roscoea  cautlioides 
with  pale-yellow  or  lemon-coloured  flowers ;  R. 
Humeana  with  purplush  flowers,  one  plant  being 
almost  vinous  red ;  Primula  Menziesiana,  with  a 
head  of  lavender-purple  flowers  very  like  P. 
nutans  ;  Clematis  chrysocoma,  with  flowers  rather 
larger  than  C.  montana  and  blush  colour — the 
flower-stalks  are  12  inches  or  more  in  length; 
Primula  Smithiana,  having  a  mealy  inflorescence 
and  petals  of  Jasminum-yellow ;  >,eldenia  Can- 
dida, Primula  tibetica,  P.  Reidii,  and  many 
others.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Cmslehurst, 
showed  Alpines  arranged  amongst  old  weathered 
sands. one,  imitating  in  a  very  natural  manner 
the  habitat  of  these  delightful  floral  gems. 
Adown  a  valley  swept  a  drift  of  Phlox  Vivid, 
the  bluff  on  one  side  overhung  with  the  long 
inflorescences  of  Saxif  vagas  Cotyledon  platyphyl- 
lum  and  on  the  other  another  Saxifrage  of  this 
type,  having  as  long  but  denser  spikes.  In  ap- 
propriate spots  were  such  plants  as  Ourisia  coc- 
cinea,  Dianthus  neglectus  and  Globularia  nudi- 
caule.     (Silver-gilt   Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  'Woking, 
arranged  a  circular  bed  of  garden  flowers  that 
looked  very  fresh  and  bright  late  in  the  day. 
It  was  a  piece  of  clever  colour-blending,  in  which 
Lupins,  Lilies,  Verbaseums,  Delphiniums, 
Primulas,  Lavatera  Olbia,  Poppies  and  the  like 
played  a  part.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  had 
a  border  of  Irises,  with  flagged  path  set  with 
Alpines,  leading  to  a  border  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Eremuri  at  the  back,  relieved  witn  Bamboos 
and  Acer  Negundo.  The  Irises  made  a  great 
mass  of  fine  colours.     (Silver-gilt   Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Langley,  had  a  small 
collection  of  select  plants,  many  being  newly 
introduced  from  China.  The  stately  Primula 
capitata,  P.  Beesiana,  P.  sulphurea — said  to  be 
a  yellow  form  of  P.  tangutica;  P.  Bulleyana, 
P.  sibirica  var.  chinensis,  P.  Forrestii,  and  the 
beautiful  P.  conspersa  that  gained  an  .award  of 
Merit  (see  p.  286),  are  a  few  of  the  many 
Primulas,  whilst  others  of  interest  were  Oxalis 
enneaphylla,  Dianthus  squarrosus  and  Aster  Pur- 
domii,  similar  in  habit  but  much  earlier  than  A. 
alpinus.  The  long,  narrow  petals  are  rosy-lilac 
colour,  and  the  disc  is  golden  with  a  ring  of  outer 
pink  filaments.  There  was  a  large  group  of 
Paeonia  Veitchii.  a  hardy  species  with  very  deco- 
rative growth  and  bright  carmine  single  flowers 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  exmuned 
plants  of  Senecio  multibracteatus  flowering  pro- 
fusely in  6-inch  pots.  The  beautiful  rosy-pink 
blooms  are  set  off  by  a  rich  golden  disc.  The 
plant  was  illustrated  in  (lard.  Chron.,  May  22, 
1915,  p.  273.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  McDonald,  Harpenden,  showed  uie 
grass  fabric  for  the  quick  making  of  lawns,  and 
largely  used  for  draping  balconies  and  table 
decorations  at  functions.  The  exhibit  included 
numerous  ornamental  grasses  and  dried  speci- 
mens of  lawn  and  other  grasses.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian .Medal.) 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Bryn  Oerog,  Wales, 
showed  baskets  of  hybrid  Saxifrages  and  other 
border  flowers,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal   was   awarded. 

Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  Guernsey,  showed  bulbous 
plants  in  variety  such  as  Ixias  of  choice  varie- 
ties, Sparaxis,  including  the  beautiful  variety 
Constance,  and  Irises,  the  last  including 
Pavonia,  a  tiny  gem  known  as  the  Peacock  Iris, 
and'  I.  lusitanica,  an  early  yellow  variety  of  tlhe 
Spanish  type.     (Silver   Banksian   Medal") 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had 
a  panel  bed  of  choice  hardy  flowers,  the  corners 
being  raised,  with  Astilbes,  Poppies,  Pyrethrums, 
Campanula  humosa,  a  semi-double,  soft 
lavender-coloured  variety  of  C.  persicifolia  ;  Ver- 
baseums. and  a  centre  patch  of  Primula  pulveru- 
lenta. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  featured 
their  novelties  in  Lupins  in  a  collection  of 
general  garden  flowers;  Phlox  Vivid,  the 
brightest  of  the  pink  section  of  Alpine  phloxes, 
was  unusually  good  in  this  collection. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookbam,  showed 
Auriculas  as  pot  plants,  all  of  choice  varieties 
and  with  large  trusses  of  blooms.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian. Medal.) 
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Messrs.  John  Piper  and  Sons,  Bayswater,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  Alpines 
arranged  among  old  weather-beaten  sandstone,  a 
splendid  inflorescence  of  Saxifraga  pyramidalis 
being  a  prominent  feature.  Phlox  Violet  Queen 
of  the  canadensis  type  was  charming.  This  firm 
also  showed  hardy  border  flowers  with  Maples 
as  foils,  for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Watkrer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd., 
arranged  a  big  pyramid  as  a  floor  group,  in  which 
were  noticed  many  good  things.  Lupins  in  blue, 
pink  and  soft  mauve  varieties,  Pyrethrume,  Pop- 
pies, Paeonies,  Irises,  and  Geums  were  the  prin- 
cipal  subjects.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had  a 
raised  mound  of  garden  flowers  in  the  largest 
tent.  The  centre  was  filled  with  blocks  of 
Paeonies,  Irises,  Lupins,  Verbascums,  Anchusa 
italica,  and  similar  tall  growing  plants,  with 
Alpines  in  pans  along  the  front.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 


THE    CHELSEA    SHOW. 
Fig.  123. — primula  helodoxa  (slightly  reduced) 
(See  awards    by    the  Floral  Committee,   p.   286.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdox,  Bath, 
showed  Delphiniums  in  conjunction  with  their 
fine  group  of  tuberous-rooted   Begonias. 

Hon.  Vicary  Girbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elatree 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  exhibited  inflorescences  of 
Gunneras,  including  a  new  one,  probably  a  variety 
of  G.  manicata,  found  on  a  glacier  in  Chili  in 
1902  by  Mr.   H.  J.  Elwes. 

Miss  Willmott,  Great  Warley,  showed  a  beau- 
tiful Tritonia  named  Prince  of  Orange,  a 
self-coloured  variety  of  dwarf  habit  and  very 
floriferous. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
were  award?d  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
Dahlias. 


Mrs.  P.  Martinkau,  Hurst  Court,  Twyford, 
showed  seedlings  of  Iris  sibirica  from  a  garden 
in  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  They  were  refined 
flowers,  the  delicate  looking  falls  being  .pencilled 
and  veined  with  a  variety  of  handsome  colours, 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  having  a  .metallic 
blue  shade,  bordered  by  pale  brown  and  a  white 
blade. 

Messrs.  H:  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rye,  showed  hy- 
brid Irises  partaking  of  the  Spanish  type,  but 
earlier,  with  more  substance  of  stem  and  petal, 
and  in  a  variety  of  charming  colours. 

Messrs.  Dobbik  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  were 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  Antir- 
rhinums that  constituted  one  of  the  most  striking 
exhibits  in  the  tent.  The  flowers  were  of 
numerous  shades,  and  the  spikes  of  unusual 
length. 

Messrs.  T.  Rochfokd  and  Sons,  Broxbourne, 
showed  well-grown  plants  of  coloured  varieties 
of  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  japonica.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Hardy  flowers  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Miller,  Wisbech  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal)  ; 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  Southamp- 
ton (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  John 
Forbes,  Ltd.,  Howick  (Silver  Flora  Medal)  ; 
Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  King's 
Co.  (the  collection  consisting  entirely  of  St. 
Brigid  Anemones),  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ; 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co..,  Chard  (Oliver  Bank- 
sian Medal),  Mr.  Reginald  Prichard,  West 
Moors,  Wimbome  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Mr. 
Maurice  Prichard,  Ghristehurch,  Hants  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal) ;  Messrs.  W.  Ahtinhale 
and  Son.  Sheffield  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal), 
Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal);  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Charman. 
Bushey  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Mr.  G-  Reuthe, 
Keston  (Silver  Flora  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  J.  Piper 
and  Sons,  Bayswater  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Oxford  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son, 
Elsenham,  Essex  (Silver  ^  iOra  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
G.  and  A.  Clark.  Ltd..  Dover  (Silver  ..ma 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Ltd., 
Southampton  :  Mr.  Clarence  Klliott,  Stevenage 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal);  Misses  HOPKINS, 
Shepperton. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Although  there  were  fewer  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubs  out-of-doors  than  usual  there  were 
ample  collections  in  the  tents,  and  they  were 
fully  equal  Tn  merit  to  those  of  former  years, 
while  the  Lilacs  and  hardy  Azaleas  were  extra- 
ordinarily good. 

In  the  open  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond, 
had  two  Large  groups.  Maples  predominated  in 
one,  and  of  these,  besides  a  great  many  named 
varieties  of  coloured  Japanese  varieties  there  was 
a  basket  of  seedlings  which  showed  interesting 
variations  in  colour  and  form.  It  is  said  that  60 
per  cent,  of  the  seedlings  raised  have  coloured 
leaves.  Acer  vitifolium  is  a  handsome  green- 
foliage  species  of  vigorous  habit.  Other  desir 
able  medium-sized  trees  shown  were  Alnus 
laciniata  imperialis,        Betula        pyramidalis 

fastigiata  and  Quercus  pedunculata  purpu- 
rascens.  -Many  flowering  shrubs  were  also 
shown,  and  these  included  varieties  of  Ceanothus, 
Cytisus,  Olearia  and  Ledum  palustre.  In  a 
tent  Mr.  Russell  showed  floriferous  little  bushes 
of  Ceanothus  Veitchianus,  Cytisus  Dallimorei, 
with  ornamental  Vines  and  Rosa  Moyesii.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Ptper  and  Son,  Bayswater,  ex- 
hibited a  large  group  of  Chinese  and  other  hardy 
shrubs.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  asso- 
ciated Wistarias  and  such  Cytisuses  as  Firefly 
and  Daisy  Hill  with  prostrate  Junipers,  Veronica 
Hulkeana  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  ^Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  manv 
uncommon  Rhododendrons,  chiefly  the  half-hardy 
sorts  which  flourish  in  the  warmer  parts  of  these 
islands.  R.  Roylei  magnificum  and  R.  campanu- 
latum  were  prominent.  Amongst  other  shrubs 
we  noted  Fagus  fusci,  Abelia  floribnnda  and  Era- 
bothrium   coccineum.     (Silver  Flora   Medal.) 

Topiary  was  not  shown  so  extensively  as  usual, 
but  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Sons  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal)  and  Messrs.   J.   Piper   both  set  up 


large  collections  of  trained  and  trimmed  ex- 
amples of  the  topiary  art. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal)  and.  the  Yokohama  Nursery 
Co.,  Kingsway  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  contri- 
buted a  varietv  of  miniature  Japanese  Gardens, 
complete  with  hillsides,  rest-houses,  and  lakes 
spanned  by  rustic  bridges  and  containing  live 
goldfish.  Many  Cypresses  and  Larches,  of  great 
apparent  age,  were  also  on  show. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Luiswick,  dis- 
played a  very  large  number  of  Japanese  Maples 
out  of  doors,  where  they  had  on  view  nearly 
every  possible  variation  of  form  and  colouring. 
(Silver  Bank  ian  Medal.) 

Adjoining    his    display    of    Lilacs    Mr.    R.    C. 


THE    CHELSEA    SHOW. 

Fig.   124. — primula  helodoxa  (to  show  habit). 

(See  awards  by  the  Floral  Committee,  p.  286.) 

Notcutt  arranged  a  group  of  Cytisuses,  Azaleas 
and  other  flowering  shrubs,  amongst  whicli  a 
standard  of  Genista  nigricans  was  especially 
noteworthy.      (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Viburnum  plicatum,  in  free-flowering  bushes 
and  associated  with  Ghent  Azaleas,  was  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  group  contributed  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley.  Various  well- 
coloured  Japanese  Maples,  Ceanothus  dentatus, 
Cytisus  Andreanus,  C.  Dallimorei  and  a  little 
group  of  i-ieptospermum  Nichollsii  all  ass'sted  in 
making  an  attractive  display.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal. ) 

Ferns. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, showed  a  good  collection  of  Ferns,  composed  of 
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choice  examples.  Lastraea  erythrosoruim,  Lo- 
maria  attenuate  pendens,  Adiantum  Veitchii,  and 
others  supplied  bright  colour  on  their  young 
fronds,  which  was  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  more 
sober  green  of  such  as  Adiantum  decorum,  Poly- 
podium  lycopodioides,  P.  Knightiae  and  P. 
erassinervum.      (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
arranged  many  excellent  hardy  Ferns.  The  varie- 
ties of  Polystichum  angulare  predominated,  and 
these  were  all  splendid  and  illustrated  the  great 
diversity  of  this  variety.  Athyriums  were  also 
especially  good  and  we  noted  Adiantum  peda- 
t.um,  A.  p.  Klondyke,  Osmunda  regalis  cristate, 
and  0.  r.  purpurasoens,  in  large  and  vigorous 
plants.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Formal  Garden. 
The  only  formal  garden  was  that  which  Mr. 
Ernest  Dixon,  Putney  and  Roehampton, 
arranged,  much  on  the  lines  of  his  exhibit  of  last 
year.  The  central  feature  was  a  pool,  and  around 
the  sides  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Japanese 
Maples  provided  bright  colouring.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Frt/it  and  Vegetables. 

A  most  praiseworthy  exhibit  of  fruit  was  made 
by  the  Hon.  John  Ward,  Chilton,  Hungerford 
(gr.  Mr.  C.  Beckett).  Melons  were  freely  shown, 
and  they  were  all  of  handsome  appearance,  while 
Royal  Sovereign  and  King  George  Strawberries 
were  of  enticing  aroma,  testifying  to  their  quality. 
Many  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  dishes 
of  Cardinal  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  and 
White  Marseilles  Figs,  and  red  and  white  Cur- 
rants, all  of  high  quality,  combined  to  make 
an  excellent  display  of  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
gardener.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Ripe  Strawberries,  of  first  size,  in  large  pun- 
nets and  on  pot  plants,  were  displayed  by  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford.  Varieties  of  attractive 
appearance  were  Laxtonian,  King  Georg?,  and 
The  Duke.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Although  not  so  extensive  as  on  some  former 
occasions,  the  vegetable  display  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  (see  fig.  121),  was 
equal  in  merit  to  the  beat  traditions  of 
the  house.  Golden  Wax-pod  Butter  Beans 
and  Plentiful,  and  Masterpiece  dwarf  French 
Beans,  fruiting  plentifully  in  6in.  pot6,  at- 
tracted their  full  meedi  of  admiration,  while 
the  many  dishes  of  other  kinds  were  also 
of  great  value.  Peas  -were  represented  by 
Sutton's  Pioneer,  Green  Gem,  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  All  the  dozen  or 
so  varieties  of  Tomatos  were  of  brilliant  colour, 
good  size,  and  almost  perfeotly  round  shape. 
The  new  Potatos  of  the  various  "  Castle  "  type 
were  also  most  excellent.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth, 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
and  they  displayed  large  examples  of  Peach 
Duke  of  York,  Nectarine  Cardinal,  Cherries 
Early  Rivers  and  Knight's  Early  Black  in  en- 
viable manner,  bearing  ripe  fruits.  The  smaller 
bushes  of  0range6  attracted  a  deal  of  attention, 
and  this  section  was  represented  by  Bittencourt 
St.  Michaels,  Egg  Orange,  Maltese  Blood,  and 
Maltese   Oval.     (Silver-gilt  Knightian   Medal.) 


©bttuar^. 

James  PREECE.-We  learn  with  regret  of  the 
death,  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  Barnet,  of  Mr.  James 
Preece,  gardener  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  at 
Warley  Place,  Brentwood.  He  .lived  during  his 
early  youth  at  Great  Malvern,  and  commenced 
his  gardening  career  at  Rhydd  Court.  Before 
assuming  the  control  of  the  gardens  at  Warley 
Place  he  worked  at  Leamington,  Cringle  Court, 
Beechwood  Park,  and  other  places.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the  London, 
Romford,  Brentwood  and  other  shows,  and  his 
services  as  judge  were  often  requisitioned.  After 
leaving  Warley  Gardens,  ■some  5^  years  ago,  his 
health  gradually  failed,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three  years,  after  a  long  illness. 

W.  Foden.  — Mr.  William  Foden,  Marlowes 
Nurseries,  Hemel  Hempstead,  died  suddenly  on 
the  17th  inst.,  aged  75  years.     He  was  a  Lan- 


cashire man,  being  a  native  of  Rochdala,  and  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  nurseries  at  Hemel 
Hempstead  for  35  years.  Mr.  Foden  was  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Kew  Guild.  He  was 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  in  the  horticultural  world. 

M.  Ferdinand  Jamin.  —  This  French  pomolo- 
gist  died  at  Bourg-la-Reine  on  April  2,  at  the 
age  of  89.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  since 
1855,  and  had  been  six  times  vice-president,  tie 
was  an  active  member  of  the  French  Pomological 
Society,  and  had  many  times  presided  over  its 
congresses.  He  occupied  the  post  of  lecturer 
on  fruit  culture  at  the  National  School  of  Hor- 
ticulture at  Versailles.  He  was  a  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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Antirrhinum  Beds  :  Constant  Header.  You 
state  that  your  two  borders  of  Antirrhinums 
run  continuously,  but  are  divided  in  the  centre 
by  an  arch,  each  half-border  being  made  up  of 
nine  beds.  To  a  certain  extent  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colours  will  depend  on  the  arch ;  if 
it  is  covered  with  Roses,  for  instance,  on  the 
colour  of  the  blooms.  However,  the  arrange- 
ment we  suggest  would  be  suitable  if  the  arch  is 
covered  with  Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  or  with 
any  white-  or  pink-bloomed  climber.  We  com- 
mence with  one  end  of  the  border  nearest  to 
the  arch.  1,  Crimson  Queen ;  2,  deep  rose 
pink;  3  (here  we  recommend  carmine  pink, 
instead  of  the  white  you  suggest,  which  would 
somewhat  disturb  the  scheme) ;  4,  brilliant 
scarlet ;  5,  orange-shaded  scarlet ;  6,  old  gold, 
shaded  raspberry  ;  7,  yellow,  overlaid  pink  ;  8, 
maize,  shaded  salmon ;  9,  yellow.  Second 
border  (again  counting  from  the  arch)  :  1, 
bright  crimson  ;  2,  carmine  pink  ;  3,  coral  red 
(tell);  4,  coral  red;  5,  Fire  King;  6,  deli- 
cate pink ;  7,  pale  apricot ;  8,  orange ;  9, 
yellow. 

Blue  Hydrangeas  :  /.  D.  In  order  to  obtain 
blue  Hydrangeas,  water  tfle  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  with  a  solution  of  iron. 
There  is  a  preparation  on  the  market  known 
as  "  Azure,"  which  can  be  used,  and  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  mixing. 

Figs  Falling  from  the  Trees  :  A.  B.  There  is 
no  disease  present  in  the  fruits,  and  the  case 
is  s-vidently  one  of  a  numerous  class  in  which 
the  Figs  fail  to  mature  owing  to  lack  of  ferti- 
lisation— a  difficult  process  in  the  forcing  house. 
You  are  not  likaly  to  have  the  same  trouble 
with  the  second  crop,  as  this  develops  at  a 
period  when  more  ventilation  is  given,  and 
more  insects  are  on  the  wing.  Apart  from  the 
f3rtilisation  question,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Fig  requires  a  good  deal  of  moisture 
at  the  root ;  if  the  supply  were  to  fall  short, 
that  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
trouble  you  have  experienced. 

Insects  Attacking  Cyclamen  :  T.  S.  V.  The 
grubs  ara  the  larvae  of  a  weevil,  which  in  its 
perfect  state  is  well  known  in  gardens  as  a  small 
black  or  grey  beetle,  about  i  inch  long. 
The  beetles  feed  on  the  leaves  of  various  kinds 
of  plants.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  surface 
soil  of  pot-plants,  at  the  roots  of  garden  Peas, 
in  leaves,  in  the  pith  of  stems,  or  in  galls,  ac- 
cording to  the  habits  of  the  different  species. 
The  larvae  have  strong  jaws,  and  begin  vora- 
ciously feeding  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
One  species  attacks  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  dislodge  from  the  roots,  to 
which  it  attaches  itself,  without  either  injur- 
ing the  roots  or  turning  the  whole  plant  out 
of  tha  pot  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  soil.  It 
is,  however,  possible  to  destroy  the  larvae,  even 
when  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  with  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  or  "  Vaporite."  There  are 
various  methods  of  catching  the  beetles.  They 
feed  at  night,  and  by  suddenly  coming  upon 
them  after  dark  with  a  bright  light,  and 
shaking  the  plants  on  which  they  are  feeding 


(over  a  large  sheet  or  greased  paper),  they  can 
to  induced  to  drop  off,  and  can  then  be  killed. 

Names  of  Plants:  W.  A.  T.  Stauntonia  hexa- 
phylla. — S.  C.  Alnus  sp.,  probably  A.  cordi- 
folia,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
species  accurately  without  leaves  and  fruit. 

Silver  Leaf  Disease  :  Tliames  and  M.  E.  F. 
A  remedy  sometimes  recommended  for  this 
disease  is  cutting  out  the  affected  parts  and 
burning  them,  care  being  taken  to  cut  right 
back  beyond  every  piece  of  discolored  wood. 
However,  if  the  tree  is  beginning  to  die 
back  you  will  have  to  destroy  it ;  it 
will  show  the  disease  each  year,  and  will 
never  bear  properly  again.  You  will 
find  in  our  issue  for  August  9,  1913, 
and  subsequent  issues,  articles  and  letters  on 
the  subject  of  a  treatment  by  means  of  injec- 
tions of  iron  into  the  soil.  Growers  who  have 
tried  this  have  thought  that  it  was  in  some 
cases  efficacious,  but  no  definite  results  were 
obtained.  Some  believe  that  the  disease  can 
be  induced  by  overfeeding  with  nitrogen,  and 
that  it  is  liable  to  appear  if  too  much  stable 
manure  is  given. 

Small  Onion  Sets  :  H.  A.  C.  (Wolverhampton). 
These  have  long  been  known  in  French 
gardens,  but  so  far  have  not  been  extensively 
grown  in  either  private  or  market  gardens  in, 
thi6  country.  The  "sets"  are  really  bulbils 
that  are  produced  on  the  flowering  stems  of  the 
■tree,  Egyptian  or  Bulb-bearing  Onion,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Rocambole  (Allium  Cepa 
aggregatum).  Instead  of  seeds  being  borne,  the 
stem  produces  the  bulbils  in  small  clusters  at 
the  extremity.  These  are  harvested  in  autumn 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  place  until  spring. 
Then  the  bulbils  or  "sets"  are  planted  out  in 
prepared  soil,  and  by  the  end  of  the  6eason 
each  one  develops  into  a  large  bulb.  To  obtain 
a  fresh  supply  of  bulbils,  the  older  bulbs  must 
be  retained,  and  the  following  year  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  bulbils  will  be  obtained  from  them. 
There  appears  to  be  few  varieties  of  the  bulb- 
bearing  Onion  ;  one  known  as  the  Catewissa 
originated  in  America  some  years  ago. 

White  Fly  :  A.  W.,  Headingley.  This  is  a 
species  of  Aleyrodes  which  is  often  found  in 
Tomato  houses.  An  application  of  one  of  the 
vaporising  compounds  is  usually  successful, 
but  if  this  has  been  tried  and  it  has  failed, 
you  might  use  hydrocyanic  gas,  which 
is  more  powerful.  This  gas  is  exceedingly 
poisonous,  and  the  acid  itself  is  highly  corro- 
sive, so  that  the  operation  must  be  done  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  only  by  a  thoroughly 
responsible  person.  Each  house  to  be  treated 
should  be  carefully  measured,  as  the  propor- 
tions to  be  used  depend  on  the  size  of  Ehe 
building.  Xhey  are  as  follows  : — Sodium 
cyanide,  £  oz.  ;  phosphoric  acid,  i  oz.  ;  water, 
i  oz.  ;  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet.  Be  careful  to 
obtain  perfectly  pure  acids,  and  to  use  the 
exact  amounts  given.  The  chemicals  should 
be  placed  in  several  saucers,  and  distributed 
through  the  house.  At  the  strengths  given 
the  plants  will  not  be  damaged  ;  one  applica- 
tion is  sufficient  to  kill  green  fly,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  adequate  for  white  fly.  You  may, 
however,  double  the  quantities  of  all  the  in- 
gredients, in  which  case  it  is  possible  that  the 
young  foliage  of  some  of  the  plants  will  be 
injured.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
fumigating  the  house  at  dusk,  and  leaving  it 
closed  until  the  following  morning.  The  plants 
must  be  perfectly  dry  ;  the  temperature  must 
not  exceed  60°.  The  acid  must  not  be  placed 
in  any  metal  vessel,  or  in  paper,  and  the 
cyanide  must  be  dropped  into  it  direct.  After 
fumigation  the  house  must  be  tightly  closed, 
leaving  no  chink  whereby  the  gas  could  escape ; 
and  after  it  is  opened  in  the  morning  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  no  one  enters  it  until 
it  has  become  thoroughly  aired.  For  fuller 
particulars  see  Gard.  Chron.,  July  25,  19l4, 
p.   65. 


Communications  Received— J-  S.  H. — H.  C.  L.— 
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— T.  F.  H.— S.  J.— B.  B.— P.  S.  E.— F.  S.  &  Co.— 
M.  T.  H.— Reader— L.  U.— B.  Q.  A.— D.  M.  L.— K. 
Guild— C.  E.  S— A.  C— A.  B.— J.  C.  &  Co.  ( ?)— 
J.   A.   P.— T.  J.  M.—  Ron.— W.   H.  P. 
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PLANT    WARFARE, 

'TO  HE  survival  of  the  fittest,"  "the  weakest 
must  go  to  the  wall,"  "every  man 
-L  for  himself  " — these  phrases  resound 
on  every  side  in  these  days  of  competition.  By 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  per- 
oeive,  the.  same  battle-cries  may  be  heard  and 
the  same  results  may  be  seen  in  the  plant  world, 
with  its  mighty  population  of  trees,  herbs,  and 
more  lowly  organisms.  On  every  hand  the  silent, 
relentless  struggle  goes  on,  never  ceasing,  the 
balance  of  victory  constantly  shifting  as  the  con- 
ditions of  warfare  change.  A  glance  at  the 
hedgerows,  meadows,  ploughed  fields  and  waste 
lands  will  reveal  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
each  habitat  has  its  own  particular  type  of  popu- 
lation, that  each  bears  a  colony  of  plant  species 
with  a  marked  individuality  of  its  own,  sharply 
differentiated  from  that  of  the  adjacent  colony. 
Habitat  is  a  complex  of  many  factors,  of  which 
the  texture,  composition,  and  water  content  of 
the  soil,  the  rainfall,  light  and  temperature,  the 
shade  cast  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  man  and  animals  are  but  a  few  of  the 
most  obvious.  These  factors  are  constantly  inter- 
acting and  influencing  one  another,  and  the  vari- 
ations so  caused  are  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  plant  colonists.  If  the  soil  be  damp  in  one 
place,  moisture-loving  species,  such  as  the  King- 
cup, Ladies'  Smock,  and  Wild  Iris,  find  their 
opportunity  and  flourish  as  they  cannot  possibly 
do  in  drier  spots;  in  the  shade  and  shelter  of 
the  woods  such  plants  as  Bluebells,  Anemones, 
and  Primroses  find  a  home,  and  spread,  to  the 
detriment  of  other  plants,  as  they  will 
rarely  do  in  more  exposed  situations;  on  the 
arid  wastes  of  the  sandhills  the  Marram  Grass 
flourishes,    only    to   disappear    gradually   as    the 


dunes  become  fixed  and  other  plants  come  in  to 
assist  in  the  colonisation.  Where  many  plants 
are  living  in  close  association  the  balance  is  so 
finely  adjusted  that  a  very  slight  variation  in 
local  conditions  is  sufficient  to  give  the  advan- 
tage to  one  or  another.  The  aspect  of  a  meadow 
in  a  dry  year  is  often  very  different  from  that 
in  a  wet  season.  In  a  droughty  season  Sheep's 
Fescue,  Bird's  Foot  Trefoil,  Meadow  Pea,  tall 
Fescue,  and  erect  Brome  tend  to  increase  and 
spread,  while  Cocksfoot  and  Ryegrass  are  appar- 
ently unaffected  and  maintain  their  usual  pre- 
valenc?.  In  a  very  wet  season,  on  the  contrary, 
Creeping  Bent  and  Yorkshire  Fog  find  the  con- 
ditions most  attractive  and  make  luxuriant 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  the  condition  of 
drought  or  excessive  moisture  discourages  other 
plants,  and  this  discouragement  gives  the  more 
plastic  species  yet  more  opportunity  to  assert 
themselves.  When  once  the  dominance  of  the 
latter  plants  has  been  established,  it  is  not 
always  easily  relinquished,  so  that  the  after- 
effects of  an  abnormally  dry  or  wet  season  may 
often  be  seen  for  many  years  in  the  change  in 
the  balance  of  composition  of  the  herbage. 

The  cause-  of  the  antagonism  between  plants  is 
still  obscure.  It  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  food  material  nor  to  a  deficient  water- 
supply,  for  when  these  factors  have  been  com- 
pensated for  the  harmful  interaction  still  per- 
sists. Fruit  trees  grown  with  mass  are  apt  to 
be  more  or  less  unhealthy  compared  to  those  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  kept  clear. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  grass  exercises  a  certain 
toxic  influence  over  the  trees,  but  the  nature  of 
this  action  is  not  clear,  as  even  if  a  poison  be 
excreted  from  the  roots  of  the  grass  it  is  of  so 
transitory  a  nature  as  to  defy  detection. 

The  practical  aspect  of  this  plant  warfare  is  of 
vital  economic  importance.  Every  farmer  and 
gardener  tacitly  acknowledge  this  fact  in  the 
steady  campaign  against,  weeds.  Weeds  are  not 
necessarily  harmful  in  themselves.  They  may 
not  be  poisonous  or  obnoxious  in  any  obvious 
fashion,  but  it  is  simply  because  they 
enter  the  lists  against  the  legitimate  crops 
that  they  constitute  a  problem  that  every  culti- 
vator seeks  to  solve  anew.  Cultivated  plants, 
almost  without  exception,  demand  a  clear  field 
if  they  are  to  put  forth  of  their  best  and  repay 
the  labour  that  is  expended  upon  them.  The 
conditions  of  cultivation,  the  continual  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  digging,  and  hoeing  are  inimical 
to  the  life  of  a  great  majority  of  weeds,  but  there 
are  certain  species  which  seem  to  find  such  con- 
ditions ideal,  and  which  easily  gain  the  upper 
hand  if  the  slightest  opening  is  given  to  them. 
All  these  plants  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  their  habitat. 
Some  of  them  are  annual  in  duration,  and  their 
whole  energy  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
seeds.  Such  are  the  Speedwells,  Groundsel, 
Dandelion,  Poppy,  Charlock,  Plantain,  Chick- 
weed,  Shepherd's  Purse,  Wild  Oat,  and  many 
another  of  the  commonest  wayside  plants.  In 
many  oases  the  seeds  have  great  inherent  vitality 
and  can  remain  buried  for  many  years  without 
losing  their  powers  of  growth.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  great  quantities  of  Poppies  and 
Charlock  will  often  appear  when  land  is  ploughed 
extra  deeply  or  when  an  old  temporary  ley  is 
broken  up.  Too  much  credence,  however,  must 
not  be  placed  on  the  familiar  local  stories,  which 
tell  that  great  numbers  of  these  plants  will 
always  appear  with  deep  ploughing  or  when  old 
pasture  is  broken  up,  even  when  they  have  never 
before  been  known  to  occur  in  the  field,  or  even 
in  the  district. 


Other  weeds  are  perennial,  and  direct  their 
attention  largely  to  the  storing  of  great  quan- 
tities of  food  material  in  their  underground 
parts,  and  are  able  to  retire  below  ground 
in  the  winter  and  lie  dormant  till  the  next 
season.  Thistles,  Docks,  Enchanter's  Night- 
shade, Couch  Grass,  Knotty  Couch,  Sowthistle, 
and  Coltsfoot  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  that  lie- 
dormant  through  the  winter,  and  they  are  all 
most  troublesome  to  eradicate  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  removing  all  traces  of  the  under- 
ground parts.  With  the  onset  of  the  growing 
season  the  seeds  of  the  annuals  germinate,  and 
the  perennials  push  up  above  ground  with  such 
strength  and  vigour  that  the  crop  is  in  danger  of 
being  overpowered  by  mere  weight  of  numbers  if 
the  vigilance  of  the  cultivator  is  relaxed. 

The  competition  between  weed  and  crop  is  not 
always  that  of  simple  occupation  of  the  same 
territory.  TheTe  are  cases  in  which  plants  come 
to  grips  with  one  another  in  a  very  real  sense. 
The  Dodder  spins  its  web  over  the  stems  of 
Clover  and  Gorse,  the  Yellow  Rattle  fastens  on 
to  the  roots  of  pasture  grasses  and  Barley,  the 
Red  Rattle  is  associated  with  Wheat,  and  the 
dingy  Broomrape  stands  sentinel  on  the  roots  of 
Lucerne,  Clover,  and  Sainfoin.  Connection  is 
established  by  means  of  suckers,  whereby  the 
stream  of  food  material  is-  diverted  from  the 
nourishment  of  the  host  plant  to  that  of  the  para- 
site. The  latter  eats  the  bread  of  idleness  and 
waxes  strong,  while  the  former,  Tobbed  of  the 
fruits  of  its  labour,  sickens,  and  even  dies,, 
through  sheer   starvation. 

A  still  more  insidious  onslaught  is  made  by 
such  plants)  as  the  Ivy  and  Bindaveed,  that 
clamber  up  the  stems  and  trunks  of  other  herbs 
and  trees  in  order  to  gain  full  benefit  of  the  light- 
At  first  the  host  merely  provides  support  for  ts 
more  delicate  neighbour,  but  before  long  it  finds 
itself  gripped  in  an  ever-tightening  embrace, 
which  causes  more  or  less  complete  strangulation 
by  the  hindrance  to  the  vital  functions.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  sturdy  full-grown  tree 
slowly  sapp-xi  of  its  vitality  by  strong-growing 
Ivy,  until  at  last  the  tree  is  killed  and  the  Ivy 
dominates   the   situation. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  instances  of  plant 
warfare  are  the  battles  waged  by  lower  forms  of 
life  upon  the  higher.  Every  gardener  is  only  too 
familiar  with  the  fungus  pests  which  attack  his 
plants,  especially  under  greenhouse  conditions. 
The  "damping  off"  of  seedlings,  the  various 
mildews,  the  "  rusts  "  of  wheat  crops,  and  many 
other  diseases,  are  all  caused  by  minute  plants 
which  batten  on  the  delicate  tissues  of  their 
hosts.  The  dreaded  Phylloxera  or  Vine  disease 
is  an  instance  in  which  untold  mischief  has  been 
caused  by  a  minute  animal  parasite,  resulting  in 
great  commercial  losses  and  ruin  to  many  culti- 
vators of  the  Vine. 

In  some  circumstances  the  power  of  individual 
species  to  withstand  great  natural  forces  may  be 
turned  to  advantage,  as  in  the  fixing  of  blowing 
sand  by  the  planting  of  Marram  Grass,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  erosion  of  shingle  beaches  by 
belts  of  shrubby   Suaedas   (Suaeda  fruticcsa). 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  interaction  of  plants 
with  other  plants  and  with  their  habitats  is  of 
considerable  economic  importance,  and  is  worth;,) 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  culti- 
vation. A  working  knowledge  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  one  plant  upon  another  may  prevent, 
considerable  loss  of  time  and  money,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  beneficial  interaction  of 
certain  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  shelter  belts, 
may  enable  better  crops  to  be  grown.  W.  B. 
Brenchley. 
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THE     VINERY. 


TRANSPIRATION,   CONDENSATION  AND 
CHILLING. 

A  considerable  amount  of  decay  in  the  leaves 
of  Vines  in  unheated  greenhouses  has  recently 
come  under  my  observation.  I  give  a 
general  superintendence  to  several  such  struc- 
tures for  different  proprietors,  visiting  them 
about  once  a  week,  manipulating  the  growths, 
thinning  the  fruit,  and  giving  general  in- 
structions. In  five  such  houses  much  damage 
has  taken  place,  and  in  another,  treated  solely 
as  a  vinery,  which  has  had  a  little  tire-heat 
constantly  since  the  buds  started  swelling,  and 
which  is  under  the  care  of  a  fairly  skilled  all- 
round  gardener,  some  leaves  in  the  lower  corners 
of  the  house  are  affected,  but  an  unheated 
house,  containing  bedding  and  greenhouse 
plants,  which  has  been  constantly  under  my 
care,  has  not  suffered  at  all.  For  some  reason 
which  I  cannot  explain,  unless  it  is  because 
they  are  hardier  than  most  other  varieties,  Ham- 
burghs  have  suffered  least.  The  mischief  has 
taken  place  on  the  first-formed  leaves,  while  those 
near  the  tips  of  the  laterals,  which  were  only 
partly  expanded,  and  might  be  thought  to  be 
more  tender,  more  immune. 

For  several  days  in  succession  the  outside 
atmosphere  was  cold  and  still,  the  tips  of  the 
leaf  divisions  held  large  drops  of  water,  which, 
when  the  Vine  stem  was  touched,  would  come 
down  in  a  heavy  shower,  but  water  would  soon 
collect  again.  There  was  no  damping  done  to 
either  the  Vines  or  the  soil  in  any  of  these 
houses  during  this  spell  of  weather,  excepting 
when  water  was  necessary  for  the  roots, 
and  after  watering  the  evil  was  aggravated. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Tomatos  grown 
in  an  unheated  house,  the  water  on  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  being  very  abundant,  but  no 
decay  followed.  In  the  case  of  Tomatos  re- 
cently potted  from  stove  boxes,  where  the 
roots  consequently  had  not  taken  much  hold  of 
the  fresh  soil,  .there  was  no  deposit  of  water 
on  the  leaves,  and  in  other  cases,  where  older 
plants  had  become  almost  pot-bound,  there  was 
very  little  moisture  shown. 

Generally  the  moisture  on  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  in  the  morning  is  supposed  to  be  from 
condensation,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  rises  more  quickly  than  that  of  the 
plant,  but  when  this  occurs,  if  there  are  pipes 
in  the  house  containing  cold  water,  moisture  will 
also  collect  on  them,  and  on  cold  stones.  In 
the  cases  mentioned  there  was  not  sufficient 
rise  of  temperature  to  cause  condensation  of 
the  watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  Now 
scientists  tell  us  that  there  are  two  other 
methods  by  which  water  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  leaves  and  also  emitted  from  them,  first  by 
root  pressure  and  secondly  by  the  drawing  up 
of  water  which  is  necessary  for  the  transit  of 
the  feeding  material  and  for  transpiration.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  understand  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  actions  is  material  to  the 
cultivator,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  water  thus  collected  on  the  leaves  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  transpiration.  The  temperature 
not  being  sufficiently  high  and  the  atmosphere  not 
sufficiently  buoyant  to  take  up  the  watery  vapour 
emitted,  it  is  immediately  condensed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  How  is 
the  rotting  of  th-a  leaves  caused  ?  It  commences 
at  the  tips  and  spreads  towards  the  centre  of  the 
leaf,  where  there  is  generally  a  green  patch  left. 
One  of  the  houses  is  shaded  at  one  end  by  trees 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  there  is  a 
door  in  the  front  of  the  house,  about  half-way 
along.  The  shaded  end  is  not  at  all  affected,  but 
the  other  end  is,  and  near  the  door  the  leaves 
have  suffered  most.  I  understand  that  when  the 
sun  suddenly  appeared  on  one  or  two  occasions 
the  door    and  the  top  ventilators   (which  are  in- 


adequate) were  opened,  and  the  theory  is  that 
the  evaporation  was  rapid  and  caused  a  chill, 
such  as  gardeners  call  scorching. 

In  the  case  of  the  house  which  I  attend  to 
personally  a  little  air  was  given  early  every  day 
during  the  dull,  still  weather,  when  its  tem- 
perature was  anything  near  40°,  and  if  the 
weather  still  continued  cold  it  was  closed  after 
the  leaves  had  become  dry,  or  in  any  case  early 
in   the  afternoon. 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  ventila- 
tion being  given  before  the  temperature  of  a 
house  rises,  if  it  has  to  be  given  at  all,  but  it 
now  seems  clear  that  there  are  occasions  when 
it    is    necessary  to   be   earlier  still. 

In  the  case  of  the  house  where  fire-heat  was 
applied,  and  yet  some  of  the  leaves  were  injured, 
I  have  noticed  that  it  happened  frequently  at 
the  corners,  where  the  movement  of  the  air  is 
sluggish  before  the  ventilators  are  opened,  and  I 
have  advised  the  placing  of  a  small  shutter 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  front  or  side 
in  such  positions  as  to  secure  circulation 
there  when  necessary. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Vines  would  not  have 
suffered  much  had  no  ventilation  been  given  when 
the  sun  suddenly  appeared  after  the  dull  spell, 
supposing  the  tempei-ature  did  not  rise  above 
95°.  In  some  cases  I  know  the  ventilators  were 
opened  and  closed  two  or  three  times  during  the 
day,  and  when  this  happens,  unless  one  is  actu- 
ally living  in  the  vinery,  the  ventilation  is  fre- 
quently given  a  few  minutes  too  late. 

I  am  allowing  an  extra  leaf  or  two  to  be  made 
on  the  laterals  where  some  of  them  are  injured. 
Where  sub-laterals  are  not  all  removed,  a  few 
of  these  may  be  allowed  to  retain  a  leaf  if  the 
light  is  likely  to  reach  them.  Though  the 
damaged  leaves  are  unsightly,  it  is  undesirable 
to  remove  the  lower  ones  so  long  as  they  retain 
an  inch  or  two  of  green  colour,  for  no  amount 
of  good  leaves  further  away  from  the  base  can 
help  a  lower  bud  to  develop  so  well  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  leaf  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Wm. 
Tax/lor. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 


MILTONIA  FRANK  READER. 
The  power  to  combine  the  best  characters  of 
different  varieties  of  a  species  by  hybridising  is 
well  shown  in  this  very  handsome  Miltonia,  raised 
by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  by  crossing 
the  famous  if.  vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen 
with  an  unrecorded  hybrid  Miltonia.  The  plant 
illustrated  has  extraordinarily  fine  rose-pink 
flowers,  showing  the  rich  ruby-crimson  mask  on 
the  lip  as  in  the  variety  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen. 
It  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Frank  Reader, 
cashier  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM   CERVANTESII 
DECORUM. 

A  four-flowered  inflorescence  of  this  pretty 
Mexican  Odontoglossum  is  sent  by  Richard  Ash- 
worth,  Esq.,  Ashlands,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Gilden),  in  whose  collection  it  has  thriven  well 
during  the  past  twenty  years  at  least. 

The  broad  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the 
inner  thirds  around  the  column  having  a  regu- 
larly arranged  series  of  concentric  broken  lines 
of  purplish-chocolate  colour.  The  lip  is  one  inch 
across,  irregularly  lobed,  white  with  many  rose- 
purple  blotches  of  varying  size  and  shape.  This 
form  is  the  most  highly  developed  of  a  very  vari- 
able species,  the  small  type,  O.  membranaceum. 
with  a  more  regular  outline  to  the  flowers,  fre- 
quently seen  in  gardens,  is  more  common,  and 
represents  the  type.  0.  Cervantesii,  0.  Rossii. 
O.  nebulosum,  0.  citrosmum,  0.  cordatum,  and 
other  Mexican  Odontoglossums,  Cattleya  citrina. 
and  the  Mexican  Laelias,  were  formerly 
often  grown  in  a  special  house  called  the  Mexican 
House,  which  has  a  drier  atmosphere  than  the 
Odontoglossum  house  of  the  present  day ;  but 
growers  who  bear  in  mind  their  need  of  special 
treatment  get  good  results  without  this  special 
house.  0.  Cervantesii  decorum  was  described  in 
Card.  Chron.,  1878,  p.  527. 

HYBRID  ORCHIDS. 

(Continued  from  March   11,  p.   HO.) 


Hybrid. 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Gilbertii    . . 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians   .. 

Cattleya  Julienne 

Cattleya  Soramis        

('ynibidium  Egret 

Cynibidium  Niobe 

Cyprlpedium  Commodore    .. 

Cypripedium  Hazeldene 

Cyprlpedium iHis  Majesty 

Cypripedium  Louvain  

Cypripedium  Nebo 

Cypripedium  The  T>nn  

•Cypripedium  Tom  Worsley 

Laelia  torna     . .  

I.aelio  Cattleya  Australia     .. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Canada        

Laelio-Cattleya  George  Branch 

Laelio-Cattleya  Niobe 

Laelio-Cattleya  Sir  Mervyn  Buller 

Laelio-Cattleya  Verdun 

Miltonia  Frank  Reader 

Odontinda  Alcantara . . 

Odontioda  Anzac 

Odontioda  Ashtoniae 

Odontioda  Buenos  Aires 

Odontioda  Cerens 

Odontioda  Connie       

Odontioda  Florence 

Odontioda  Niobe 

Odontioda  Orion 

Odontioda  Prince  Albert 

Odontioda  Trebizond . .        

Odontioda  Vida 

Odontioda  Warnhamensis   .. 

Odontoeidium  Warnhamense 

Odontoglossum  Aba    . .         

OdontoglosBum  ardentisper. . 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimuni  Memoria 
J.  Gurney  Fowler 

Odontoglossum  Baileyi 

Odontoglossum  Clotho 

Odontoglossum  Diadem        

Odontoglossum  Eugenia 

Odontoglossum  Fabia 

tOdontoglossum  Panther 

Odontoglossum  Rosalind 

Sophro-Cattleya  Rex 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Meuse 

Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Xanthina 


Parentage. 


B.-L.-C.  Veitchii  X  C.  Mendelii 


B.-L.  Digbyano-purpurata  X  C.  Mendelii 

Skinneri  x  Mendelii  

Mendelii  X  Empress  Frederick 

Pauwelsii  x  Gottianum 

eburneo-Lowianum  x  tigrinum.. 
Alcibiades  x  Memoria  Jerninghatniae 
insigne  Harefield  Hall  x  Dowleri  Hindeanum 
Pollettianum  x  Germaine  Opoix 

aureum   ■    Lathamianum 

Arthurianum  x  Chamberlainianum 

bellatulum  v  Fulshawense         

Artneus  langleyense  x  Helen  II.         

Cowanii  x  purpurata 

L.  tenebrosa  X  L.-C.  luminosa 

L  -C.  Dominiana  x  C.  Schrtiderae         

bletehleyensis  x  G.  S.  Ball  

I.,  -lotigheana  X  C.  Enid 

C.  Mossiae  x  L.-C.  Mrs.  Temple 

L.-C.  C.  G.  Roebling  var.  Violetta  X  C.  Sehroderae. 
vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen  X  (?)  .. 
Oda.  Cooksoniae  x  Odm.  eximium 

Oda.  Vuylstekeae  X  unrecorded 

Odm.  Fascinator  X  C.  Noezllana  

Oda.  Bradshawiae  X  Odm.  Aireworth 
Oda.  Charlesworthii  x  Odm.  excellens 
Oda.  Cooksoniae  x  Odm.  Armstrongiae 
Oda.  Cooksoniae  x  Odm.  Dora    .. 
oda  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  Jasper 

Odm.  Jasper  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii 

Orla.  Zephyr  x  Odm.  percultum  . . 
Odm.  Fascinator  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii 

Odm.  Sceptrum  X  Oda.  Vuylstekeae 

Oda.  Cecilia  x  Odm.  ardentissimum 
odm.  Edwardii  x  Oncid.  tigrinum 

Edwardii  x  QHeen  Alexandra 

ardentisslmum  x  Jasper  .. 


crispum  Solum  x  Pescatorei 
King  Emperor  x  amabile.. 
Hallio-crispum  X  Queen  Alexandra 
Prince  Leopold  X  crispum 
cordatum  x  spotted  crispum 
Aglaon  x  eximium 
crispum  x  percultum 

Wiganianum  x  amabile 

S.-C.  Doris  X  C.  Empress  Frederick 
S.-L.-C.  Marathon  X  L.-C.  callistoglossa 
S.-L.  Psyche  x  L.-C.  Ophir 


Exhibitor. 


Armstrong  and  Brown. 

Flory  and  Black. 
J.  and  A.  McRean. 
Mansell  and  Hatcher. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
J.  Gurney  FYiwIer,  Esq. 
T.  Worslev,  Esq. 
T.  Worsley,  Esq. 
T.  Worsley,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Crombleholme. 
E.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
T.  Worsley,  Esq. 
'1'.  Worsley.  Esq. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
C.  .1.  Lucas,  Esq. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. 
Armstrong  and  Brofl  n. 
Armstrong  and  Blown. 
Dr.  Lacroze. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Armstrong  ami  Brown. 
Charleswortb  ami  Co. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Mansell  and  Hatcher. 
Flory  and  Black. 
G.  W.  Bird,  Esq. 
c.  .1.  Lucas,  Esq. 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 


Miss  Louisa  Fowler. 
Armstrong  and  Brown, 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
Mrs.  N.  Cookson. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 
Mansell  tt  Hatcher. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. 
Flory  and  Black. 


*  Entered  in  list,  March  11,  with  parentage  of  C.  Commodore. 

t  Not  crispum  x  Lambeauianum,  as  in  Orchid  Committee  report,  May  20,  p.  275. 
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SUGARLESS    PRESERVES. 


Now  that  sugar  is  scarce  and  dear,  the  making 
of  jams  in  the  coming  season  will  be  a  problem 
to  many  thrifty  housewives,  and  possibly  sugar- 
less preserves  will  be  preferred  to  expensive 
jams.  The  Roumanians  are  a  simple  country 
folk,  devoted  to  agriculture  and  farming,  who 
live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  land. 
Though  they  have  not  as  yet  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  present  European  conflict,  their 
trade  has  been  adversely  affected  by  it,  and 
various  commodities  have  risen  in  price  so  con- 
siderably as  to  cause  the  people  much  privation. 
The  Rev.  R.  Stewart  Patterson,  late  Chaplain 
to  the  British  colony  in  Bucharest,  gave,  a  short 
time  ago,  an  account  of  the  changes  in  habits 
brought  about  by  the  rise  in  prices.  He  par- 
ticularly mentioned  the  cost  of  sugar,  which  is 
double  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  a  fact  which  last 
autumn  crippled  the  farmers  and  fruit-growera, 
who  were  unable  to  get  rid  of  their  produce. 
Thousands  of  tons  were  wasted,  which  in  ordin- 
ary years  would  have  been  utilised  for  jam- 
making,  as  it  is  customary  for  Roumanian  house- 
wives to  make  all  the  preserves  used  in  the  house- 
hold. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries.  Raspberries, 
Currants,  etc.,  having  used  up  all  the  scanty 
supply  of  preserving  sugar,  Plums,  Greengages, 
etc.,  would  now  mature  only  to  rot  on  the  trees, 
were  it  not  for  the  making  of  a  special  drink, 
called  "  tsuica,"  a  kind  of  Plum  brandy,  which 
Mr.  Patterson  describes  as  the  national  drink 
of  Roumania.  The  manufacture  of  this  spirit 
consumes  a  great  quantity  of  Plums,  but  the 
farmers'  wives  claim  a  good  portion  of  the  fruit 
with'  which  to  make  preserves.  The  following 
is  the  recipe  for  sugarless  preserves  made  by 
Roumanian  women  : — Six  and  a  half  pounds  of 
fruit  are  placed  in  a  bain-marie  or  tinned  or 
enamelled  pan,  with  a  large  cupful  of  water. 
The  vessel  is  then  set  by  the  fire  or  on  the  stove, 
and  left  to  boil  gently  or  simmer  until  the  con- 
tents are  reduced  to  a  pulp  of  a  consistency 
thicker  than  ordinary  preserve.  This  is  then 
poured  into  jars  or  other  receptacles  and  allowed 
to  cool,  when  covers  of  paper  are  tied  on.  This 
preserve  keeps  good  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
is  used  for  daily  consumption,  the  sugar-pre- 
served jams  being  kept  for  special  occasions.  This 
confection  seems  a  littl?  acid  at  first,  but  it  is 
wholesome  and  quite  palatable.  E.  S .  Romero- 
Todesco. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE  REINETTE  ROUGE  ETOILEE. 

This  Apple  has  long  been  grown  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  G'alville  Rouge  Precoce.  aii 
error  of  nomenclature  which  its  apparent  at  a 
glance,  as  it  is  not  a  Calville,  nor  is  it  early,  its 
season  being  November-December,  and'  fre- 
quently even  later. 

Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  been 
grown  in  the  province  of  Limburg  and  around 
Liege  for  many  years,  and  in  Belgium  is— or  was 
—widely  distributed.  The  shops  in  Brussels  in 
November  and  December  are  largely  supplied 
with  this  variety  under  the  name  of  Reinette 
Etoilee,  or,  in  Flemish,  Zoete  Reinette.  The 
German  name  is  Rote  Sternreinette. 

Its  introduction  into  England  probably  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  In  the 
Descriptions  of  Apples,  by  Thompson  and 
others  in  MS.  in  the  Lindley  Library,  there  is 
a  note  which  most  probably  refers  to  this  fruit. 
An  Apple  was  received  from  Stoeffels,  the 
nurseryman,  as  Calville  Rouge.  Thompson's  note 
runs  as  follows :  "  Not  a  Calville,  but  a  hand- 
some smooth-skinned  red  Apple,  numerous  white 
dote,  flesh  yellow,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet."  As 
Thompson's  knowledge  of  fruits  was  second  to 
ii^ 'iir  at    that  time   it   is  reasonable  to  hold  that 


it  was  a  new  variety  to  him,  and  therefore  most 
probably  also  to  this  country.  In  the  Cata- 
logue of  Fruits  which  he  prepared  in  1842  we 
find  a  Calville  Rouge  Precoce,  but  an  "  0  "  is 
prefixed,  denoting  an  inferior  fruit.  The  form 
is  said  to  be  that  of  a  Calville,  and  the  season 
August.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  it  is  not 
the  fruit  under  consideration,  and  was  most 
probably  the  Early  Autumn  Calville,  which  is 
known  in  France  as  "  Roi  Tres  Noble,"  and 
sometimes — though  erroneously — in  this  country 
named  Sops  in   Wine,  from  its  red  flesh. 


a  standard  it  does  well,  and  is  a  moderate  but 
annual  cropper. 

The  fruit  is  round,  slightly  flattened,  of  medium 
to  small  size,  almost  covered  with  a  rich  car- 
mine, and  when  approaching  maturity  on  the 
tree  the  brilliant  effect  of  this  colour  against  the 
dark  green  foliage  is  admirable.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish,  with  rosy  staining,  juicy,  sweet,  and 
pleasantly  flavoured. 

Both  from  the  useful  and  decorative  aspects 
this  Apple  is  worthy  of  further  cultivation. 
E.  A.  Bunyard. 


Fig.  125.—  mit.to.nia  fraxk  reader  (slightly  reduced.) 


The  first  English  description  I  have  found  is 
in  Dr.  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual,  fifth  edition,  where 
it  figures  as  Early  Red  Calville  (Calville  Rouge 
Precoce).  It  is  very  surprising  that  Dr.  Hogg 
did  not  see  the  misnomer  and  investigate  the 
matter,  but  evidently  he  took  it  as  correct,  and  no 
reference  is  made  to  its  history.  Two  coloured 
plates  and  good  descriptions  had  been  pub- 
lished, one  in  the  Bulletin  a" Arboriculture,  Jan., 
1884,  and  the  other  in  Bivort's  Album  de  Porno- 
logic,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  62.  These  figures  rather  exag- 
gerate the  rosy  tinge  of  the  flesh,  at  least  as 
it  is  grown  in  this  country.  The  name  "  Etoilee  " 
is  derived  from  the  starry  centre  which  is  seen 
when  the  fruit  is  cut  transversely.  This  char- 
acter, coupled  with  the  very  distinct  external 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  makes  it  on»  of  the 
easiest  to  recognise,  and  ite  rightful  name  should 
be  restored  in  this  country. 

Good,  neat,  compact  growth,  late  flowering, 
and  the  habit  of  th?  fruits  to  hang  singly,  make 
the  variety  a  desirable  one  for  garden  use.     As 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS. 


Garden    PesTS   and    How   to    Eraoioate 
Them.* 

The  author  of  this  little  book  tells  us  in  his 
introductory  remarks  that  his  main  object  is  to 
assist  the  amateur  gardener  to  guard  against  and 
destroy  the  numberless  insect  pests  of  the  garden, 
and  he  declares  that  for  this  purpose  alone  the 
book  is  worth  "much  more  than  its  money." 
Even  when  we  recognise  the  present  cost 
of  paper,  we  cannot  agree  with  his  estimate. 
In  text  and  advertisement  pages  alike,  the  same 
proprietary  articles,  the  same  vendors  of  sun- 
dials, the  same  seedsmen,  and  the  same  makers 
of  lawn-mowers  are  enumerated.  But  whereas 
there  are  reticence  and  pictorial  illustrations  in 
the  advertisement  pages,  they  are  lacking  from 
tha  text.     Twelve  times  we  are  told   (in  three 

•  Garden  Petti  awl  How  to  Eradicate  Them:  Practical 
Hints  on  Garden  Cul'ure.  By  Howard  Clements.  (Tin- 
Colston  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.)    Is.  net. 
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pages)   to   buy  Mr.    So-and-So's   seeds,   and   we  ] 
learn — from  what  we  presume  is  a  cultural  hint — 
that   the   requisites  for   a   good   lawn   are  weed- 
killers, lawn  sand,  and  Messrs.  So-and-So's  lawn 
mowers. 

Of  life  histories  of  garden  pests  we  are  told 
next  to  nothing.  No  mention  is  made  of  soil- 
sterilisation  as  a  means  of  eradicating  soil  pests ; 
but  we  are  told  only  too  often  that  leather 
jackets  and  grubs  may  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling 
this  or  that  specific  between  or  in  the  rows  at 
seed  time.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  eel  worm 
13  not  mentioned,  nor  is  Black  Currant  mite. 
Nothing  is  said  of  Bordeaux  mixture  nor  of 
lime-sulphur  spray  fluid.  Regarded  as  a  serious 
book  on  plant  pests,  the  work  cannot  be  com- 
mended ;  regarded  as  a  series  of  advertisements, 
we  iare  of  opinion  that  those  written  by  the  firma 
themselves  and  appearing  in  their  proper   place 


shrub.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  all  of 
which  are  beautiful.  The  amateur  will  have  a 
distinct  grievance  when  he  discovers  that  the 
only  Primula  which  the  author  allows  him  for 
his  greenhouse  is  P.  malacoides.  The  author's 
zeal  to  give  praise  where  praise  is  due  is  apt  to 
outrun  his  discretion.  For  example,  on  pp.  36-38 
the  name  of  the  seedsman  whose  seeds  are  ex- 
tolled— no  doubt  with  justice — recurs  twelve 
times.  Surely  such  praise  is  enough  to  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  the  hardiest 
plant  nurseryman.  This  is,  indeed,  to  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  one.  It  is  perhaps  as  well 
that  the  work  is  so  ill  done,  for  it  would  be  to 
add  another  and  worse  pest  to  horticulture  if  this 
style  of  book  became  general.  Of  this,  however, 
there  is  no  fear,  for  the  sundriesmen  will  be 
quick  to  see  that  they  can  do  their  own  adver- 
tising much  more   artistically  themselves. 


Fig.  126. — carnation  sweet  anne  page. 


are  to  be  preferred.  For,  although  the  subjects 
referred  to  in  the  advertisements  appear  to  be 
identical  with  those  recommended  in  the  text,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  former  give  fuller  and 
sounder  information  than  do  the  latter. 

The  book  is  eked  out  with  "cultural  hints" 
end  articles  on  sundials,  bulbs  in  grasB  and  in 
bowls,  and  on  the  size  of  pots;  but  the  "cul- 
tural hints"  deserve  no  higher  praise  than  that 
which  isthedue  of  thefirst  part  of  the  book.  The 
amateur  will  not  profit  greatly  by  learning  that 
the  Gardenia  "is  a  well-known  greenhouse 
plant,  pure  white  and  delicately  fragrant"  ;  that 
Hydrangeas  exist  in  "  several  varieties  bearing 
white  flowers  "  ;  "  they  are  quite  hardy  and  easy 
to  grow,"  nor  "that  Laburnum  is  a  very  favourite 
shrub  and  tree.  His  choice  will  be  embarrassed 
by  the  statement  that  Lilac  is  another  popular 


CARNATION  SWEET  ANNE  PACE. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  popularity  of 
the  Perpetual-Flowering  Carnation,  not  only  for 
home  cultivation,  but  latterly  for  flowering  in  the 
open  border  during  summer,  the  older  type  of 
border  ( 'arnations  that  owes  so  much  to  the 
labour  of  the  late  Martin  R.  Smith  and  the  late 
James  Douglas  is  still  high  in  the  general  appre- 
ciation. The  fine  variety  illustrated  in  fig.  126 
reoeived  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  when  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  recent  Chelsea  Show. 
The  flower  ifl  of  a  particularly  good  type  and  of 
large  size,  without  the  defect — that  many  large 
blooms  possess — of  a  bursting  calyx.  The  variety 
is  classed  as  a  fancy,  the  ground  being  yellow, 
heavily  flaked  with  mauve-purple,  the  shade 
being  described   by  some  as  dull  lavender. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener  to   Lady  Wantage,   Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,   Berkshire. 

Canna.— If  necessary  some  of  the  plants  of 
Canna  may  be  transferred  to  larger  pots.  Pot 
firmly  andi  use  a  rich  compost,  as  the  Canna  is  a 
gross  feeder  :  neglect  in  watering  and  feeding 
with  stimulants  is  often  the  cause  of  the  plants 
failing  to  flower. 

Caladium.— Large  plants  of  Caladium  need 
the  foliage  regulating  and  neatly  supported  by 
stakes  :  if  this  work  is  done  in  good  time  the 
plants  will  grow  into  a  good  shape.  When  well 
rooted  let  the  plants  have  an  abundance  of  mois- 
ture, and  feed  them  with  stimulants,  or  the 
leaves  will  soon  pass  their  best.  Shade  from 
very  bright  sunshine  must  be  given,  or  the  leaves 
will  become  injured  by  scorching. 

Bouvardia.— It  will,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
this  year,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  labour,  to 
plant  Bouvaidias  out  in  a  well-prepared  border, 
about  18  inches  apart.  This  will  save  much 
labour  in  watering.  Should,  the  weather  be  very 
hot  at  the  time  of  planting,  shade  the  plants 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  They  should 
be  stopped  once  or  twice  during  the  early  stages 
of  growth  to  promote  a  bushy  halbit. 

Climbing  Roses.— Thin  the  young  growths 
of  climbing  Roses  at  regular  intervals,  for  neg- 
lect in  this  matter  will  cause  a  general  weaken- 
ing of  the  plants  and  prevent  the  young  shoots 
from  becoming  ripened.  The  plants  are  in  active 
growth  and  need  plenty  of  root  waterings,'  sup- 
plemented occasionally  by  a  liquid  stiimulant. 
Mulch  the  roots  with  well-decayed  manure,  if 
this  has  not  been  done  already.  During  hot.  dry 
weather  spray  the  plants  with  rain-water  late  m 
the  afternoons. 

Forcing  Shrubs.— Lilacs  which  have  been 
forced  should  be  cut  hard  back  and  planted  out- 
of-doors.  Let  Ghent  and  Mollis  Azaleas  receive 
every  attention  to  enable  them  to  complete  their 
growths.  If  the  young  shoots  are  too  numerous, 
remove  some  of  the  weaker  ones.  Give  the  roots 
plenty  of  stimulants  until  the  flower-buds  are 
matured.  Remove  the  seed-pods  from  Indian 
Azaleas,  and  repot  plants  that  need  this  atten- 
tion. The  Azalea  is  very  subject  to  attacks  of 
red  spider  and  thrips,  but  both  pests  may  b? 
kept  in  check  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  NtTNBtJRNHOLMB, 
Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Plants  in  Pits.— Those  who  grow  early 
Melons  in  pits  have  experienced  a  bad  season ;  if 
tile  plants  are  not  doing  well,  and  strong  seed- 
lings are  available,  I  advise  discarding  the 
earliest  plants  and  starting  afresh.  As  the  flower- 
ing stage  approaches,  all  laterals  showing  fruit 
should  be  drawn  up  to  the  sun  and  light,  and 
pinched  when  the  young  Melons  begin  to  swell. 

Early  Peaches.  — When  the  fruits  are 
gathered  syringe  the  trees  well  night  and  morn- 
ing, for  this  will  keep  the  foliage  healthy.  Soak 
the  borders  with  water,  and  guard  against  an 
arid  atmosphere,  which  some  wrongly  consider 
conductive  to  the  ripening  of  the  shoots.  Follow 
up  the  application  of  clear  water  with  liberal 
doses  erf  diluted  liquid  manure  to  trees  that  need 
a  stimulant,  for  now  is  the  time  to  build  up  the 
fruit-buds  for  next  season's  crop.  Let  the.  venti- 
lators be  wide  open  both  night  and  day  ;  if  the 
roof  lights  are  removable  dispense  with  them 
entirely  in  about  a  month  from  now.  If  trees 
with  fruits  approaching  ripeness  are  dry  at  the 
roots,  water  them  freely  with  clear  water  once, 
but  on  no  other  occasion  until  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  Foliage  shading  the  fruit  from  direct 
sunshine  should  be  drawn  aside,  for  the  sun 
will  develop  the  best  qualities  in  the  fruits. 
Discontinue  the  use  of  th°  syringe  where  the 
fruits  are  ripening,   lessen   the  amount  of  atmo- 
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iric  moisture  gradually,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  air  by  leaving  the  tap  and  bottom 
ventilators  partially  open  at  night.  In  chilly 
weather  employ  a  little  fire-heat.  Warm,  sweet 
air  circulating  about  the  trees  is  conducive  to 
high  flavour  in  the  fruits,  whereas  moist,  stag- 
nant conditions  mean  badly-coloured  and  insipid 
fruits. 

Succession  al  Peach  HousES.-Let  the 
trees  have  regular  attention  in  disbudding,  tying 
the  shoots,  and  thinning  the  fruits.  Pinch  grots 
shoots  severely,  and  remove  all  young  growth 
not  required  tor  fruit-bearing  or  furnishing  the 
tree.  Let  trees  that  are  swelling  their  fruits 
have  an  abundance  of  water,  and  in  the  case  of 
old  plants  use  stimulants  freely.  Where  the 
drainage  of  the  border  is  efficient,  and  the  trees 
in  good  health,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
over-watering  at  this  season. 

Late  Peach  Houses. -If  the  work  of  dis- 
budding late  Beach  trees  has  not  been  completed, 
a  final  thinning  may  be  done  as  the  young  shoots 
are  tied  in  position.  Each  shoot  should  have  a 
space  of  6  inches  from  its  neighbour;  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  this  where  the  fruit  is  re- 
quired late  in  the  season.  Continue  to  thin  the 
fruits,  syringe  the  trees,  and  pay  the  same  care- 
ful attention  to  watering  and  feeding  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  varieties. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.    G.  Weston.    Gardener  to   Lady  Nobthcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Protective  Materials.— Tiffany  blinds,  nets 
and  other  materials  which  have  been  used  for 
proteoting  fruit  blossom  from  frost  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  have 
them  at  hand  for  use  in  case  of  very  cold  weather, 
and  they  may  be  necessary  in  low-lying  or  very 
exposed  gardens  as  a  protection  from  cold  winds, 
which  are  almost  as  harmful  as  frosts.  All 
blinds  should  be  dried  thoroughly  and  labelled 
before  they  are  stored  for  another  season,  in  a 
building  free  from  damp. 

Gooseberries.— The  berries  have  swelled 
rapidly  during  the  recent  hot  weather,  following 
heavy  rains.  Do  not  over-crop,  but  use  the 
surplus  berries  while  they  are  green  for  preserv- 
ing and  culinary  purposes.  If  the  berriss  are 
required  for  dessert  thin  them  freely.  To  obtain 
extra  large  berries  water  the  bushes  copiously 
during  hot  weather,  and  mulch  the  roots  with 
moisture-holding  materials.  Keep  a  sharp  watch 
for  caterpillars.  Red  spider  is  a  great  pest  of 
the  Gooseberry,  and  is  particularly  troublesome 
in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  naturally  hot  and 
dry.  The  pest  is  best  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  an  insecticide.  Red  spider  will  not  gain  a 
strong  footing  if  the  trees  are  encouraged  to 
make  healthy  growth  and  given  timely  at- 
tention in  watering  and  mulching    the  roots. 

Apricots.— If  the  fruits  on  Apricot  tTees  have 
set  well,  they  should  now  be  thinned  according 
to  the  condition  and  age  of  the  tree.  A  healthy, 
established  tree  will  naturally  be  able  to  carry  a 
full  crop  without  suffering  any  undue  strain, 
whereas  a  recently  transplanted  tree  might  re- 
ceive a  severe  check  if  allowed  to  carry  too  many 
fruits.  In  the  case  of  trees  against  walls 
it  may  be  necessary  to  water  the  borders, 
especially  in  the  cas-e  of  recently  trans- 
planted trees.  When  watering  established 
trees,  see  that  a  thorough  soaking  is  given — sur- 
face waterings  are  of  little  value,  and  may  even 
be  harmful.  Afterwards  mulch  the  borders  in 
order  that  the  moisture  may  be  retained.  If 
trees  carrying  good  crops  have  not  been  recently 
manured,  liquidi  manure  should  be  given;  this 
will  assist  the  fruits  to  swell  and  keep  the  trees 
in  health.  Pinch  back  all  shoots  not  required  for 
extension  ;  those  retained  sihould  be  secured  to 
the  wall  or  to  wires. 

Wall  Fruit  Trees.— At  this  season,  when 
fruit  trees  are  in  full  growth,  all  trees  on  walls 
should'  be  watched  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water.  This  applies  especially  to 
those  on  light  soils  and  in  hot.  dry  positions. 
In  all  cases  keep  the  surface  soil  well  stirred ; 
this  helps  to  retain  all  available  moisture. 

Flos.— Figs  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  are 
showing  good  crops  of  fruit.     The  growth  must 


be  regulated  according  to  the  oondition  of  the 
tree.  Where  trees  are  established,  and  in  an 
ideal  condition— i.e.,  making  short,  stumpy 
growths  and  keeping  within  bounds— very  little 
pinching  will  be  required.  Wood  which  ripens 
well  in  the  autumn  invariably  bears  heavy  crops 
of  fruits,  but  trees  which  are  making  a  lot  of 
new  growth  must  be  thinned.  The  main  shoots 
should  be  stopped  at  the  fifth  leaf.  All  shoots 
not  required  for  extension  should  be  reduced  by 
pinching  back  to  a  leaf  or  two.  Where  the  roots 
of  Fig  trees  are  not  confined  they  invariably 
make  very  rampant  growth,  which  is  unfruitful, 
as  it  never  ripens  well.  Cutting  out  a  lot  o» 
wood'  merely  aggravates  the  evil — the  way  to 
counteract  the  tendency  is  by  root-pruning  in 
the  autumn.  In  any  case,  the  shoots  must  be 
kept  very  thinly  trained,  in  order  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sun  may  reach  them,  as  the  Fig 
is  essentially  a  sun-loving  plant.  Where  the 
roots  are  confined,  care  must  be  taken  that  suffi- 
cient water  is  supplied,  or  the  fruits  will  fail  to 
develop.  Copious  waterings  are  necessary  under 
such  conditions  in  hot  weather,  using  manure- 
water  where  the  trees  are  carrying  heavy  crops. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 
Lycaste.— Lycaste  Skinneri  and  its  varieties 
are  now  commonly  cultivated,  but  L.  Balliae,  L. 
Gratrixae,  L.  macrophylla,  L.  aromatica,  L. 
Dyerana,  and  L.  cruenta  are  also  desirable  gar- 
den plants.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants 
rather  on  the  dry  side,  or  many  of  the  roots  will 
decay.  They  grow  well  in  a  similar  compost  to 
that  used  for  Calanthes.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  near  Anguloas,  and  afforded  similar  treat- 
ment. Lycaste  Dyerana  should  be  grown  in  a 
pan,  and  suspended  from  the  roof-rafters  in  a 
similar  way  to  Cattleya  citrina. 

Pleion 6..— Plants  of  P.  maculata  and  other 
species  are  growing  freely,  and  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots.  When  the  re- 
ceptacles are  filled  with  roots,  and  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  formed,  feed  the  plants  once  a 
week  with  weak  liquid  manure  from  the  cow- 
sheds. A  position  near  the  roof -glass  of  the  inter- 
mediate house  should  be  chosen  for  Pleiones,  and 
air  should  be  admitted  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions. Sponge  the  foliage,  and  especially  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  at  intervals  to  prevent 
attacks  of  red  spider. 

Odontoqlossum  citrosmum.  —  Water  the 
roots  of  Udontoglossum  citrosmum  liberally  until 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  developed,  when  water 
will  only  be  needed  at  long  intervals.  To  obtain 
a  good  crop  of  flower-spikes  the  pseudo-bulbs 
must  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  plants  kept 
comparatively  dry  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

Spraying.— Many  Orchids,  and  particularly 
Cypripedium,  Udontoglossum,  Oncidiuni,  Udon- 
tioda,  and  Miltonia,  are  benefited  by  light  spray- 
ings overhead  during  bright  weather,  and  the 
spraying  should  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  the 
day  for  the  foliage  to  become  dry  again  before 
sunset.  Spraying  will  favour  clean,  healthy 
growth,  and  check  the  spread  of  insect  pests. 
The  roots  and  stems  of  Vanda,  Aerides  and  their 
allies  may  be  sprayed  whenever  the  stages  are 
damped. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,   Oxfordshire. 

Cucumbers. —  The  present  is  a  suitable  time 
for  the  planting  of  Cucumbers  on  partially  spent 
hotbeds  and  in  cold  frames.  Frames  in  which 
Celery,  Early  Carrots,  Potatos,  or  salads  have 
been  grown  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and, 
generally,  but  little  preparation  for  the  Cucum- 
bers will  be  needed,  beyond  placing  a  mound  of 
rich  soil  in  the  centre  of  each  division.  Brick 
pits  may  also  be  utilised  for  this  crop  as  they 
become  vacant.  Remove  sufficient  of  the  old  soil 
to  allow  the  mound  of  fresh  compost  a  space  of 
about  1  foot  from  the  glass.  Three  plants  will 
suffice  for  each  light.  The  main  shoot  should 
be  stopped  at  every  two  leaves  beyond  the  fruits, 
and  the  growth  regulated  to  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing.     Ventilate    with  extreme  caution,  and,    f 


necessary,  shade  the  frames  lightly.  Syringe 
the  interior  of  the  frame,  and  also  the  plants. 
Close  the  frame  early  in  the  afternoon  to  make 
the  full  use  of  solar  heat.  When  growth  is  active 
the  plants  require  an  abundance  of  water,  which 
should  be  made  lukewarm. 

Leeks.— Plant  Leeks  as  the  suceessional  plants 
become  ready.  Those  previously  transferred  to 
the  open  should  be  well  supplied  with  water. 

Celery.— Continue  to  transfer  Celery  out-of- 
doors  as  the  plants  become  ready.  If  the  weather 
is  very  dry,  lift  only  a  small  quantity  at  one  time 
to  prevent  undue  exposure  of  the  roots,  which 
must  not  be  damaged  in  process  of  transplanting. 
Water  the  plants  immediately  they  are  put  out, 
and  let  those  of  the  earliest-planted  batch  have 
an  abundance  of  water.  Remove  the  lights  from 
the  frames  in  which  late  plants  are  growing  to 
secure  sturdy  growth. 

Potatos.- The  soil  between  the  rows  of 
Potatos  cannot  be  stirred  too  frequently,  and  it 
may  be  hoed  rather  deeper  than  is  usual  for 
most  crops;  unfortunately,  shortage  of  labour 
may  preclude  the  possibility  of  frequent  hoeings. 
Continue  to  earth  up  Potatos  that  are  sufficiently 
advanced  in  top-growth,  for  delay  with  this  work 
results  in  making  an  easy  task  difficult,  and, 
further,  the  plants  are  more  likely  to  suffer 
injury. 

Thinning  Crops. -The  thinning  of  seedlings 
should  be  done  imimediately  it  is  possible,  or  a 
serious  loss  of  time  will  occur,  with  injury  to  the 
crops.  It  is  best  to  remove  surplus  seedlings  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  and  in  all  cases  the  soil 
should  be  consolidated  around  those  that  remain. 
The  work  is  best  done  in  showery  weather,  but  is 
often  necessarily  performed  during  times  of 
drought.  

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  William    F.   Rowles. 

Propagating  Rock  Plants.— Many  rock 
plants  are  easily  propagated,  but  where  consider- 
able numbers  are  to  be  dealt  with  it  would 
tend  to  more  certain  success  to  prepare  a  frame 
specially  for  the  purpose,  as  then  the  cuttings 
are  under  entire  control  as  regards  watering, 
shading,  and  ventilating.  Choose  a  fairly  open, 
sunny  situation  for  the  frame,  as  excess  of  sun- 
shine can  be  counteracted  by  shading  the  lights 
either  temporarily  with  mats  or  tiffany,  or  more 
permanently  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  lime. 
Mixed  with  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  or  sour 
milk,  the  lime  will  remain  on  the  glass  longer  than 
when  mixed  with  water.  Spread  a  layer  of  leaves 
over  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  over  them 
place  a  few  inches  of  finely-sifted,  sandy  soil,  the 
proportion  of  sand  to  be  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  mixture.  When  the  surface  has  been 
made  firm  and  even,  the  cuttings  may  be  dibbled 
in  and  well  watered.  Among  the  more  eomimon 
subjects  which  may  be  dealt  with  in  this  way- 
are  Alyssum  saxatile,  Iberis  sempervirens, 
Sedum,  Saxifraga,  Sempervivum,  Nepeta 
Mussinii,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Phlox  subu- 
lata,  Arabia,  Thyme,  Armeria,  Arenaria,  Heli- 
anthemum,  Dianthus,  Erodium,  Cheiranthus, 
Campanula,  and  Veronica  rupestris.  The  frame 
should  be  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days, 
but  later  air  may  be  admitted.  If  a  large  stock 
of  plants  is  required,  the  frame  may  be  removed 
when  most  of  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  used 
for  protecting  another  batch. 

Planting  Dahlias. -It  is  now  safe  to  plant 
Dahlias  which  were  propagated  from  cuttings  in 
the  spring.  Plants  which  have  been  shifted  into  6 
or  7-inch  pots  should  make  fine,  vigorous,  flori- 
ferous  specimens  if  well  treated..  Trench  the  bed 
or  border  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  and 
enrich  the  soil  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  manure; 
or  make  large  holes  for  each  plant  and  fork  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  bottom.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  pegging  the  growths  to  the  ground  in- 
stead of  staking  them  might  be  adopted  in  a 
time  of  labour  scarcity.  Dahlias  raised  from 
cuttings  and  grown  in  this  way  invariably  make 
full  growth. 

Summer  Bedding.- The  more  tender  sub- 
jects may  bs  planted,  and  the  setting  out  of 
summer  bedding  finished  as  early  as  possible. 
But  in  hastening  matters  do  not  leave  tall  plants 
with  heavy  heads  unstaked,  nor  neglect  watering 
where  it  is  necessary. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVEBTISBMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,   W-C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  -publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOSS,  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,    London*      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OP     THE     PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,   but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News-— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  6— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m. J 

Scottish   Hart.   Assoc,  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE    7— 

B.G.A.   Executive  meet. 


Average     Mean     Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced     lrom    observations    during    the  last  fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,  56.1°. 
Actual  Temperature  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  June  1 
(10  a.m.) ;  Bar.  29.6°  ;  temp.  63.5°.  Weather- 
Dull. 


The  washing  Out  AU  gardeners  are  aware 
o-f  Nitrates  from  0f  the  fact  that  the 
Cultivated  Land  ,, 

during  the  Winter,  nitrates   present   in    the 

soil  are  reduced  in 
quantity  during  the  winter  owing  to  their 
being  carried  away  by  percolation  of  rain 
water ;  but  we  imagine  few  cultivators 
hav©  any  idea  of  how  great  the  loss  may  be 
in  such  a  rainy  winter  as  that  which  we 
have  passed  through  this  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  estimates 
of  the  loss  of  this  plant  food  Messrs.  Rus- 
sell and  Appleyard  have  kept  records  of 
the  amount  of  nitrates  present  in  soil  dur- 
ing each  month  of  the  year.  The  loss  is 
greatest  on  good  and  on  light  land,  and 
least  on  heavy  land;  but  on  all  it  is  con- 
siderable. Gardeners  will  note  particularly 
that  this  loss  of  nitrate  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum in  land  that  is  in  good  condition 
and  allowed  to  lie  fallow  during  the  win- 
ter. To  give  an  example  of  the  enor- 
mous reduction  of  nitrate  which  occurs  on 
fallow  land  during  the  winter  the  follow- 
ing records   may  be  cited:  — 

A  certain  fallow  plot  at  Rothamsted 
showed  a  fairly  steady  increase  in  nitrate 


from  April  to  September.      By  the  middle 
of  the  latter   month  the  top   18  inches  of 
soil  contained  1701b.  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
in  the  form  of  nitrate.     This  is  equivalent 
to  about  10  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda.     The 
value  of  this  stock  of  nitrogen  at  current 
prices  is  about   £8.       With     the     winter 
rains  the  nitrate  begins  to  wash  out.     The 
loss  is  severe  in  November  and  December, 
and  by  February  the  accumulated  store  has 
been   reduced  to   501b.    of    nitrogen,     the 
equivalent  of   3201b.   of  nitrate    of     soda. 
The  £8  worth  of  nitrate  with  which  the 
soil  began  the  winter  has  been  reduced  to 
about   £2   7s.    worth — a  money    loss      per 
acre  of    nearly   .£6   sterling.        Inasmuch 
as  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  essen- 
tial for  the  production  of  crops,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  crops'  grown  in  vegetable 
gardens,  it  is  evident  that  if  this  loss  can 
be  checked   a   vast  sum  of  money  will  be 
saved.     At  present  it  has  to  be  made  good 
by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  in  one  form 
or     another.        Dr.    Russell   suggests   that 
green  manuring  by  Mustard  sown  in  Sep- 
tember,   and   dug   in,  will  help  to   reduce 
the   loss',    and  for    our   part   we  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a  method  which  deserves 
wide  application  by  gardeners.     Last  y.ear 
experiments    in    green   manuring  suitable 
for  the  vegetable  quarters  of  gardens  were 
started   at  the  R.H.S.  gardens  at  Wisley, 
and  though  it  will  take  some  time  before 
the  results  of  the  experiments  can  be  avail- 
able we  feel  hopeful  that  they  will  show 
that  gardeners  can  do  much,  by  a  well- 
considered  system  of  green  manuring,  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil 
they  cultivate,    and  thereby  increase  the 
productiveness  and  profit  of  their  crops. 
The  use  of  a  catch  crop  of  this  kind  is,  of 
course,    to  cause  it  to    abstract   from  the 
soil    a   considerable   quantity  of  nitrates, 
which    are  returned   to  the  soil  when   the 
crop    is    dug   in.     Much    of    the   nitrogen 
contained  in  the  catch  crop  is  in  the  form 
of   proteins   and   other  compounds,    which 
must  first  be  decomposed  before  they  give 
back  their  nitrogen  in   simple  form,   and 
hence  these  compounds    are     fairly     safe 
repositories   of   nitrogen     so     far    as      the 
leaching     effect     of     rain    is     concerned. 
Hence  the  use  of  catch  crops  in  conserving 
the  supplies  of  nitrogen   in  the  soil. 


G,tton.-  (see  fig.  127).— Readers  of  the 
Hardener*'  Chronicle  are  already  familiar  with 
many  of  the  features  of  Sir  Jeremiah  Colmax's 
garden  at  Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  The  issue  for 
September  11,  1915,  for  instance,  contained  illus- 
trations of  the  lake,  pool,  and  Japanese  gardens. 
The  present  photograph  by  Mrs.  'Mead  represents 
the  Lily  pond  in  an  enclosed  garden.  These 
beautiful  grounds  contain  many  individual 
features,  complete  in  themselves,  and  so  happily 
disposed  that,  they  contribute  to  the  pleasing 
effect  of  the  whole  garden  design. 

War  Aliies'  Horticultural  Relief 
Fund.— By  the  generosity  of  the  Speaker  and 
Mrs.  Lowther,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Speaker's  House,  Westminster  Palace,  on 
May  24,  in  aid  of  the  fund  which  is  being 
raised  by  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  R.H.S. 
War  Allies'  Horticultural  Relief  Fund.  The 
Right  Hon.  Lewis  Harcotjrt  took  the  chair, 
and,  in  appealing  on  behalf  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  drew  attention  to  the  skill  of  the 
Belgians  in.  horticulture,  and  to  the  indebtedness 


of  British  gardeners,   both  of  the  present  and  of 
the  past,  to  the  horticultural  enterprise  of  Bel- 
gium.    The  president  of  the  Ladies'   Committee, 
The  Lady  Northcote,   C.I.,  appealed   on  behalf 
of   the   fund,    and   in   the   course   of    her    speech 
showed,  by  reference  to  Belgium,  the  high  degree 
of  perfection  which  the  horticulture  of  our  Allies 
had   reached   when    war    broke   out.      Each    part 
of   Belgium    specialises  in   some  branch  of  horti- 
culture,   and  the   interruption   of   th?  trade   and 
the  damage  done  to  horticultural  stocks  and  plant 
are  60  widespread  and   grevious  that  unless  help 
is  forthcoming  when  pea<;e  is  restored  the  country- 
side will  be  faced   with  ruin.     No   help   can    be 
given  which  is  more  likely  to  be  productive  than 
that  which  enables  the  small  cultivators  to  re-start 
their  industries  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Sir   Harry  Vbitch,  V.M.H.,  in  supporting  the 
appeal,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Council  of 
the   Royal    Horticultural    Society  to   the  Ladies' 
Committee  and  the  president.  The  Lady  North- 
cot*e.     for     the     splendid     services     which    they 
were    rendering    in    connection    with   the    Relief 
Fund.       He    drew    attention    to    the   fact   that 
the   Council    of   the    Royal   Horticultural   Society 
was    hy     no    means    confining     its    energies    to- 
obtaining     funds      for     the     relief    of     horticul- 
turists   in    the    countries   of   our    Allies.      Many 
months  ago,   the  Council,  realising  what  a  large 
scope  exists   for  growing   vegetables  and  flowers 
in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  hospitals  and  base 
camps  in  Flanders,  entered  into   communication 
with  the  commanding  officers  of  the  hospitals  and 
camps,  and  offered  to  supply  them,  free  of  charge, 
with  the  necessary  seeds  and  plants.     The   offer 
was  accepted  enthusiastically,  and  during  the  last 
few   months  many  hundreds   of  consignments,  of 
vegetable  seeds,    flower   seeds,   flowering   shrubs, 
evergreen  shrubs,  Roses,    etc.,  had  been  sent  to- 
over  fifty  of  the  largest  hospitals  and  base  camps. 
He  read   communications  from    the   commanding 
officers,  showing  how  greatly  these  gifts  are  ap- 
preciated,   and   how  much   the   seeds   and   plants 
are   doing  to  provide  convalescent  soldiers  and 
others   with   occupation,    enabling   the   camps   to 
obtain  adequate  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
beautifying    what    would    otherwise    have    been 
barren  and  desolate  tracts  of  country      He  ven- 
tured to  think  that,  with  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts   before  them,   the  visitors  to  the  Speaker's 
House  would  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the 
full    extent   of    their   powers   to   the   object   for 
which  the  meeting  was  called.     A  vote  of  thanks 
to    the    chairman    and    speakers    was     proposed 
by     Field-Marshal     Lord     Grenfell.     G.C.B., 
G.O.M.G.,  who  referred  to  his  visit  last  autumn 
to  the  front.    He  found  that  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  camps  were  most  anxious  to  do  something 
to  improve  the  grounds  under  their  charge,   and, 
accordingly,   the    Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society   issued  an  appeal  for  bulbs  to  the 
horticultural  trade.      As  a  result  of  that  appeal 
upwards  of  a  ton   and  a   half  of  bulbs  were  de- 
spatched for   planting  in  the  hospital  grounds  in 
Flanders.      In    the  unavoidable   absence   of   Lord 
Hylton.       .Monsieur     Phii  ippe      de     Yilmorin 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,    and   in   the  course 
of  his  speech   said  that  few  in  this  country  real- 
ised  how    great    the   need   and    how    great   the 
losses  of  the  small   cultivators  who  lived   in  the 
invaded    territories,     and     he    would    be    proud 
to    communicate    to    his    colleagues    in     France 
an     account     of     the     admirable     work     which 
is    being    done    by    the    Ladies'    Committee    of 
the     War     Allies'     Horticultural     Relief     Fund. 
He  proposed  a.  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Lowther, 
to  whose  initiative  the  meeting  was  due.     At  the 
overflow    meeting  the   chair  w-as  taken   by  'Mrs. 
Lowther,    and    speeches  on    behalf  of  the    fund 
were   delivered  by  the  Hon.   Mrs.   Evelyn  Cecil 
and  Monsieur  Philippe  de  Vilmorix.     Subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of   £131  were   received,  in- 
cluding   £10   sent   by   the    Horticultural   Trades' 
Association,  and  a  sum  of  £1(1,  which  Sir  Harry 
Veitch  had  that  day  received  anonymously  from 
a  former  employee  as  "  conscience  money,"  which 
sum    Sir  Harry  handed  to  the  chairman   of  the 
meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 
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"  'British  Gardeners  and  the  Red  Cross. 
The  Rad  Cross  Horticultural  Sale  which  is 
being  organised  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  at  Vincent 
Square  on  June  28  and  29,  has  received  the 
recognition  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  hava  consented  to  be  patrons. 
The  appeal  of  the  R.H.S.  for  gifts  has  met 
with  a  splendid  response  from  gardeners  of  all 
kinds.  The  horticultural  trade  has  been  parti- 
cularly generous,  and  buyers  at  the  sale  will  have 
a  splendid  choice  of  plants,  no  fewer  than  2,000 
lots  having  been  already  catalogued.  The  plants 
offered  include  many  rare  varieties,  as  well  as  old- 
established  favourites.  Mr.  Farrer  is  sending 
Chinese  plants,  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour  rare  and 
valuable  trees  and  shrubs,  Mr.  Elwes  is  offer- 
ing many  of  the  treasures  of  his  Cotswold  garden. 
Sir  .Jeremiah  Colman  has  presented  a  splendid 
selection  of  Orchids,  and  many  other  important 
contributions  have  been  received.  In  addition 
to    plants   of  all   kinds,   cut  flowers,    fruits,   and 


fat,  the  flowers  laid  on  them  and  stacked  for 
about  fifteen  hours.  The  scent  is  then  extracted 
with  alcohol.  Full  details  of  process  are  given 
in  the  Perfumery  Record  Year-Book  and  Diaru, 
1916. 

Trial  of  Onions  at  Wislev.— The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  carry  out  a  trial  of 
autumn-so\vn  Onions  at  Wisley  during  the  en- 
suing season.  Seeds  for  trial  (one  packet  of  each 
variety)  should  reach  the  Director,  R.H.S.  Gar- 
dens, Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey  (from  whom  the 
necessary  entry  forms,  one  for  each  variety,  may 
be  obtained),  on  or  before  Monday.  June  19 
1916. 

Home-Grown  Timber  -On  May  24.  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  Mr.  MacCaixttm 
Scott,  who  asked  in  what  woodlands  the  Cana- 
dian lumbermen  were  now  being  employed,  and 
what  varieties  of  timber  were  now  being  cut  out 
of  season.  Mr.  Acland  said  :  The  Canadian 
Forestry   Battalion    are  already   at  work  in  the 


means  of  checking  it,  and  the  director  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley, 
Ripley,  Surrey,  would  be  glad  if  any  having  the 
disease  in  the  foliage  or  bulbs  of  their  Narcissi 
would  send  specimens  to  him,  with  as  full  parti- 
culars as  possible. 

Imports  of  Hops.— It  was  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  .Monday  last  that,  in  order 
further  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  beer,  it  was 
intended  to  prohibit  the  import  of  foreign  Hops. 
This  measure  will  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  economising  in  freight  space,  Hops  being  of  a 
bulky  nature. 

American  versus  Dutch  Bulbs.— An  ex- 
periment into  the  relative  merits  of  American  and 
DutcH  bulbs  is  being  carried  out  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Botanic  Garden  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
U.S.A.  Department  oi  Agriculture.  According 
to  a  note  in  The  Florist's  Exchange,  6,000  bulbs, 
including  eight  varieties  of   single   late    Tulips, 


garden  sundries  will  be  6old.  The  secretary  now 
appeals  to  all  gardeners  to  purchase  a  catalogue, 
attend  the  sale,  bid  their  highest,  and  "  buy 
my  English  posies"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Fream    Memorial    Prize— The   Board   of 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  awarded  a  Fream 
Memorial  Prize,  of  the  value  of  £7  2s.  3d.,  to 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Broadfoot,  Nether  Cairn,  Kirk- 
connel,  Dumfriesshire,  a  student  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow,  who  ob- 
tained the  highest  marks  in  this  year's  examina- 
tion for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

The  Scent  Industry. -The  extraction  of 
the  odorous  volatile  compounds  of  flowers  is 
carried  out  in  many  cases  by  what  is  known  as 
the  enfleurage  system  instead  of  by  distillation. 
The  principle  embodied  in  the  former  system  con- 
sist, in  the  power  of  fats  to  absorb  the  volatile 
compounds  to  which  the  odours  of  flowers  are 
due.     In    practice    glass   sheets  are   coated   with 


Fig.   127. — lily  I'Ond  at  gatton  park,  reigate. 

New  Forest,  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  in  Devon. 
They  -will  shortly  begin  operations  elsewhere  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  timbers  now  being 
felled  are  chiefly  coniferous.  It  is  not  possible 
under  present  conditions  to  have  regard  to  those 
considerations  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances make  it  expedient  to  fell  timber  during 
the  winter  months  only.  Replying  to  other  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Acland  said  they  were  cutting  a  good 
deal  of  wood  for  pitprops.  The  timber  was  being 
felled  by  the  authority  of  the  Home-grown  Timber 
Committee,  who  have  fully  considered  the  reasons 
for  and  against  the  felling  of  timber  during  the 
summer  months. 

A  Narcissus  Disease.— Growers  of  Narcissus 
have  suffered  during  the  last  few  years  from  the 
loss  of  a  considerable  number  of  bulbs  owing 
to  the  attack  of  a  disease  which  has  so  far  proved 
impossible  of  cure.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  just  appointed  an  investigator  to 
study   the   disease,    and,    if    possible,   to    devise 


[Photograph  by  Mrs.  Frank  Mead. 


eight  varieties  of  Darwins,  and  eight  varieties  of 
Narcissus,  were  planted  last  autumn.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  indicates  that  American  and 
Duitch  Narcissi  are  about  equal,  hut  that  the 
Dutch  Tulips  are  far  superior  to  those  raised 
in  America. 

Economy    in    the    London    Parks.— The 

estimates  of  the  London  County  Council  as  re- 
gards expenditure  on  parks  and  open  spaces 
has  been  reduced  this  year  by  £30,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  £10,000  which  took 
place  in  1915.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  where  the  parks  and 
open  spaces  are  most  sorely  needed,  and  every 
scrap  of  colour  and  freshness  should  be  pre- 
served, the  reduction  is  least.  Everywhere  else, 
though  rigid  economy  is  being  practised,  efforts 
are  made  to  preserve  the  attractive  appearance 
of  the  parks.  The  bulbs,  which  are  natural- 
ised over  large  stretches  of  turf,  will  still 
gladden    the  eye   with   their   wild,   free  beauty. 
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It  is  the  flower-beds  chiefly  which  are  being 
reduced  in  size,  or,  in  many  instances,  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  It  is  not,  however, 
only  by  reducing  the  number  of  flowers  that  the 
requisite  saving  will  be  effected.  Much  labour  is 
being  dispensed  with,  and  this  will  show  itself 
in  ways  which  are  to  be  deplored ;  in  weeds, 
creeping  unchecked  into  the  shrubberies  and  bor- 
ders ;  in  the  long  grass  of  the  hitherto  well-mown 
lawns ;  in  the  thousand  and  one  little  ways  in 
which  a  garden  may  be  neglected.  Players  of 
lawn  tennis  and  other  games  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  pursuing  their  favourite  re- 
creation. This  has  been  the  case  with  boating 
for  some  time  past,  out  of  which  the  L.C.C.  has 
made  a  respectable  revenue,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  charge  will  be  a  permanent  one.  Lovers 
of  music,  who  have  enjoyed  the  music  provided  in 
the  L.C.C.  parks,  will  be  disappointed  at  the 
action  of  tha  Council  in  the  suppression  of  the 
bands.  Instead  of  supplying  their  own  music  as 
hitherto,  the  Council  will,  for  the  present  season, 
let  out  the  various  bandstands  to  voluntary  bands, 
who  will  receive  the  takings  from  seats  and  pro- 
grammes. But,  after  all,  the  main  advantages 
of  the  parks  are  the  sense  of  space  and  freedom, 
the  fresh  green  of  the  grass,  the  grateful  shade 
of  the  tail  trees,  and  the  cool  breath  of  the 
wind  in  the  branches,  and  these  no  economy  can 
conjure  away. 

War  Items.— It  is  reported  that  the  Chester 
rural  local  Tribunal  has  granted  conditional  ex- ' 
emption  to  thres  married  men  employed  at  the 
Eaton  Hall  Gardens  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster. It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  of  the 
original  staff  of  fifty  men  thirty  had  left.  Places 
were  being  kept  open  for  eightesn  men,  and 
wages  paid,  less  Army  pay.  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
head  gardener,  said  he  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  secure  other  labour.  The  gardens  had  been 
open  to  the  public  six  months  of  each  year  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  admission  charges 
had  brought  in  £16.000  for  charities.  The  Duke 
had  lent  Eaton  Hall  as  a  military  hospital,  and 
the  demand  for  vegetables  was  heavier  in  conse- 
quence. 

■  Sergeant  Paul  Mottet,    son    of    M.    S. 

Mottet,  the  talented  French  author  and  journal- 
istic writer,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Sous-lieutenant  for  hi6  bravery  at  Verdun,  where 
he  still  is. 

M.  Jean  Louis  Drevet,  of  the  59th  Terri- 
torial Regiment,  and  M.  Louis  Drevet,  of  the 
106th  Battalion  of  Chasseurs,  both  sons  of  Mr. 
Claude  Drevet,  the  well-known  Lyons  nursery- 
man, have  been  mentioned  in  the  Order  of  the 
Day. 

The     Committee    of    the    Horticultural 

Society  of  the  Rhone  has  passed  a  resolution 
that  all  members  on  active  service  be  excused 
the  payment  of  their  annual  subscriptions  for 
1916. 

Publications  Received.— Bulletins,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  :  — 
No.  177,  Radium  as  a  Fertiliser.  By  C.  G.  Hop- 
kins and  W.  H.  Sachs;  No.  176,  The  Use  of 
Commercial  Fertilisers  in  Growing  Carnations. 
By  H.  B.  Dorner,  &c.  ;  No.  178,  Recent  Illinois 
Work  on  the  Corn  Root-Aphis  and  the  Con- 
trol of  Its  Injuries.  By  S.  A.  Forbes  ;  No.  179, 
A  Biochemical  Study  of  Nitrogen  in  Certain 
Legumes.  By  A.  L.  Whiting;  No.  181,  Soil 
Moisture  and  Tillage  of  Corn.  By  J.  G. 
Mosier  and  A.  F.  Gustafson  ;  No.  ISO,  Observa- 
tions and  Experiments  on  the  San  Jose  Scale. 
By  S.  A.  Forbes  ;  No.  182,  Potassium  from  the 
Soil.  By  C.  G.  Hopkins  and  J.  P.  Aumer. 
(Urbana,  Illinois,  U.S.A.)— Bulletin,  No.  261, 
University  of  California.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station: — Melaxuma  of  the  Walnut  "  Juglans 
regia."  A  preliminary  report.  By  H.  S.  Favvcett, 
Berkeley,  California,  State  Printing  Office. — 
Bulletin,  No.  334,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture : — Directions  for  Blueberry  Culture.  By 
F.  V.  Colville.  (Washington  :  Government  Print- 
ing Office.) — Plantae  Wilsonianae,  Vol.  III., 
Part  1.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Sargent.  (Cambridge, 
Mass.  :  the  University  Press.)     Price  $2.50. 


CLEMATIS  CRIMSON   KING. 


The  new  Clematis  illustrated  in  fig.  128  has 
large  vinous-red  flowers.  It  is  a  notable  ad- 
dition to  the  showy  varieties  of  the  Jackmannii 
type,  for  its  colour  is  distinct;  in  the  younger 
blooms  the  shade  approaches  crimson.  The  plant 
received  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  when  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son  at  the 
Chelsea  Show  last  week. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The    Editors   do   not    hold    themselves     responsible     for 
the  opinions  expressed   by   correspondents.) 

ROSCOEA     PURPUREA   AND    R.    CAUTLEOI DES.— 

Both  these  choice  plants  are  apt  to  disappear, 
not  because  the  British  climate  disagrees  with 
them,  but  because,  owing  to  their  lateness  in 
starting  growth,  they  are  so  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed when  the  borders  are  being  forked 
over  and  weeded.  To-day — May  25 — R.  caut- 
leoides  has  just  become  visible  in  the  shape  of 
pointed  shoots  scarcely  flush  with  the  surface  ; 
yet  it  will  probably  open  its  lemon-yellow 
flowers  in  the  first  week  of  June,  as  it  did 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  R.  purpurea 
is  even  more  tardy  in  putting  in  appearance, 
and  is  not  yet  visible ;  but  it  has  more  time 
before  it,  as  it  never  flowers  here  until  the 
middle  of  July.  It  is  important  to  mark  the 
site  of  both  these  plants  with  strong  metal 
labels,  or  they  are  sure  to  be  lost.  Wooden 
labels  are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  same  applies 
to  Incarvillea  Delavayi  and  I.  grandifiora, 
which  here,  at  least,  are  very  late  starters. 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

Peach    and    Nectarine    Flowers    Failing 

to  Set  (see  p.  273). — I  was  much  interested  in  the 
note  by  E.  B.  on  the  setting  of  Peach  and  Necta- 
rines. I  have  had  exactly  the  same  experience 
this  season.  The  first  and  second  houses  flowered, 
and  set  well,  there  being  four  large  trees  in  each 
house,  but  the  third  and  fourth  houses  of  later 
varieties  have  practically  no  fruit.  The  flowers 
were  very  weak  in  these  later  houses,  and  it  did 
not  surprise  me  much  that  they  dropped,  but  the 
cause  completely  baffles  me.  The  trees  were  never 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  nor  was  red 
spider  present.  Last  year  they  carried  good,  but 
not  excessive  crops,  and  every  care  was  taken  to 
ripen  the  wood  properly.     Puzzled. 

If   Mr.   Beckett  had  been    describing  my 

own  case  with  regard  to  late  Peaches  not 
setting  he  could  not  have  done  it  better.  The 
only  cause  that  I  can  attribute  the  failure  to  is 
that  the  borders  became  rather  dry  during  late 
autumn  and  early  winter,  owing  to  a  Shortage 
of  labour.  Certain  things  liad,  perforce,  to  be 
left  undone,  and  I  fear  our  lat3  Peach  houses 
suffered  in  the  way  I  mention.  The  trees  blos- 
somed profusely,  and  seemed  to  set  fruits, 
but  the  latter  nearly  all  dropped.  In  my  forty 
years'  experience  as  head  gardener  I  have  never 
had  a  similar  case.     W.  Priest. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  there  are 

several  reasons  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  flowers 
failing  to  set.  Contributing  causes  are  too  low 
a  temperature  in  the  early  morning  compared  to 
the  mid-day  temperature,  overcropping,  dryness 
at  the  roots,  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil,  add- 
ing top-dressings  and  mulchings  until  the  roots 
aie  out  of  the  reach  of  solar  heat,  and,  lastly, 
watering  with  cold  water.  The  use  of  hosepipes 
on  fruit  borders,  and  watering  with  ice-cold 
water,  is  a  bad  practice  at  any  time.  The  matur- 
ing of  the  wood  I  consider  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Alfred  Child,  Cate.sby  House  Gardens, 
Daventry,  Northamptonshire. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Beckett's 

note  on  the  failure  of  his  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Our  indoor  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also  very 
light  crops,  although  early  trees  have  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  fruit,  but  those  in  suoeessional 
houses  are  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  trees 
flowered  profusely  and  the  fruit  set  well,  but  the 
latter  dropped  when  about  the  size  of  Marrowfat 
Peas — an  unusual  experience  for  me.  The  wood 
was  in  splendid  ripened  condition.  The  trees  in 
question  have  been  forced)  for  years  past,  and  as 


we  have  not  employed  heat  this  year,  I  attri- 
bute the  failure  to  a  severe  check  (which  the  trees 
received  after  being  well  set),  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  houses  fell  to  36°,  there  being 
11°  of  frost  that  morning.  Peach  trees  in  the 
open  (which  were  protected  by  nets)  have  set  a 
heavy  crop,  and  the  fruits  are  swelling  well,  but 
blister  again  is  troublesome.  Last  year  I  used 
"  Medela,"  which  kept  the  trees  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  free  from  blisters  and  mildew.  J.  S. 
Higgins,  Glynllivon  Gardens,  Carnarvon,  N. 
Wales. 

I  have  experienced  the  same  trouble  with 

my  Peaches  and  Nectarines  as  Mr.  Beckett,  and 
was  a  little  relieved  to  learn  that  I  was  not  alone 
in  this  trouble.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  poor 
set  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  as  this 
season.  We  have  only  one  house,  a  lean-to,  un- 
healed glasshouse,  with  a  S.W.  aspect,  built  and 
planted  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  For  the  past  two 
seasons  the  trees  have  borne  splendid  crops  and 
the  fruits  have  finished  well.  The  trees  are  per- 
fectly healthy  ;  last  September  there  was  scarcely 
a  trace  of  red  spider  on  them.  They  flowered 
profusely  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  March,  a 
period  (for  that  season  of  the  year)  unprecedented 
for  rain  and  falls  of  snow,  with  fogs  and  a  heavy, 
damp  atmosphere  most  of  the  time.  Consequently 
there  was  almost  a  complete  abs?,nce  of  sunshine 
— conditions  absolutely  unfavourable  for  fruit- 
setlting.  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  flowers  had 
stamens  with  short  and  stunted  filaments ;  the 
anthers  were  imperfectly  developed:,  and  con- 
tained scarcely  any  pollen.  Many  of  the  flowers 
set  fruit,  which  grew  to  the  size  of  Marrowfat 
Peas  and  then  dropped.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Beckett 
will  consider  that  I  have  in  any  sense  located'  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  H.  C.  Loader,  Erlegh  Parle, 
Reading. 

The  Common  or  Norway  Spruce  (see 
pp.  241,  262). — I  dissent  most  emphatically  from 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Elwes  and  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  about  this  tree.  Instead  of 
being  "  unduly  praised  "  and  "greatly  over- 
rated," I  think,  considering  its  great  economic 
importance,  it  has  been  more  depreciated  than 
any  other  coniferous  species  grown  in  these 
islands.  Far  from  being  practically  worth- 
leas,"  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  com- 
mercial timber  trees,  and,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  finer  qualities  which  come  from 
the  White  Sea  region,  which  are  produced  in 
climatic  conditions  such  as  obtain  nowhere  in 
Britain,  quite  as  good  Spruce  timber  could  be 
produced  in  this  country  as  is  imported  from  the 
Continent  if  it  were  grown  in  similar  sylvicul- 
tural  conditions.  It  is  in  this  that  the  fault  lies. 
The  growing  of  Spruce  for  timber  has  never 
been  properly  understood  in  this  country,  and 
when  one  doe6  come  across  a  good  stand  of  it, 
as  occasionally  happens,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result 
of  what  the  orthodox  forester  of  the  old  school 
would  call  "  neglect."  Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
Spruce  forests  of  the  Continent  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  low  value  of  the  timber  produced 
in  this  country  is  entirely  due  to  wrong  man- 
agement, and  not  to  any  defect  in  climate  or 
soil.  The  Common  Spruce  is  essentially  a.  tree 
of  the  mountains,  attaining  its  best  development 
in  the  humid  atmospheric  conditions  which  pre- 
vail there,  but  in  moist  localities,  such  as  on 
the  west  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  will 
attain  to  good  timber  dimensions  almost  down 
to  sea  level.  Spruce  timber  forms  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  coniferous  timber  we  import, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  other 
kind  takes  its  place  in  the  building  and  allied 
trades.  The  sooner,  therefore,  we  put  our  house 
in  order,  and  make  an  effort  to  produce  a  part, 
at  any  rate,  of  what  we  require,  the  better.  I 
have  often  wondered,  and  still  wonder,  why  the 
Government,  instead  of  peddling,  as  they  are 
doing  with  it,  did  not  form  a  pure  Spruce 
forest  right  away  at  Inverleiver.  A  solid  block 
of  17.000  acres  of  Spruce  would  give  some 
tangible  evidence  that  we  had  at  last  made  a 
start  in  State  afforestation,  and  had  the  planting 
been  vigorously  prosecuted  when  the  area  w"as 
acquired,  by  this  time  we  should  have  had  some- 
thing to  show  in  this  line.     .1.  D.   Richardson. 

Fresh  Vegetables  for  the  Navy.— The 

call  for  fresh  vegetables  for  the  Navy  and 
hospitals  affords  every  gardener  who  has  the 
labour  an  opportunity  for  skill  in  close  cropping. 
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In  normal  times  there  are  often  what  may  be 
termed  lingering  crops — crops  continued  after 
they  have  somewhat  gone  out  of  season;  for  ex- 
ample, early  Cabbage  stumps  may  ba  left  for 
sprouting.  These  lingering  crops  rob  the  land, 
and  are  not  so  remunerative  as  rotation  crops. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  need  to  allow  any 
crop  to  lingsr,  as  the  demand  for  fresh  vege- 
tables for  the  Fleet  and  hospitals  is  great.  Early 
Cabbages  may  have  been  removed  and  Potatos 
planted,  or  Carrots  may  be  sown  after  Cabbage 
towards  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June ;  thsse  late  Carrots  not  only  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  Carrot-fly,  but  furnish  exception- 
ally fine-flavoured  roots  for  late  winter  use.  In 
winter  vacant  land  may  be  filled  with  Leeks, 
Cabbages,  or  other  Brassicas  and  Lettuce  from 
the  reserve  beds,  or  sown  with  Turnips  and  Car- 
rots, as  fast  as  the  6ummer  crops  are  removed. 
If  any  of  these  axe  sown  or  planted  as  extra 
crops  they  may  all  be  removed  in  time  for  spring 
planting.     G.  H.  H.   W. 

Apple  and  Pear  Genetics.— In  my  note 
pp.  281-282,  by  a  printer's  error,  the  extent  of 
quotation,  as  given,  is  too  long.  The  quotation 
ends  at  the  word  "  Pears,"  in  the  fourth  line, 
p  282,  and  not,  as  given,  as  far  as  the  word 
"Exhibition."  The  issue  raised,  "  Can  we  say 
the  same  nowadays  of  the  productions  of  the  last 
forty  years?  "  (et  saq.)  is  my  own  observation  on 
the  citation.     H.  E.  D. 

Protection  of  Horticultural  Novel- 
ties.—The  decision  of  the  R.H.5.  to  establish 
a  certificate,  to  be  known  as  the  Preliminary 
Recognition  Card,  as  the  Annual  Report  for 
1916  states  (paragraph  17),  "  for  the  purpos? 
of  recognising  young  plants  and  seedlings  of 
promise  and  having  them  systematically  re- 
corded to  the  credit  of  their  original  raisers, 
introducers  or  owners  before  they  arrive 
at  a  stags  when  a  definite  certificate  or 
Award  of  Merit  could  properly  be  bestowed," 
is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  it,  for  the  first  time,  indirectly  raises 
officially  the  question  of  ownership  in  horti- 
cultural novelties.  I  write  as  a  humble 
hybridiser,  and  as  one  imbued  with  the  in- 
fluences of  my  father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather, whose  contributions  to  floricul- 
ture have  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  placed 
upon  the  pedestal  of  merit.  I  strike  this  per- 
sonal note,  not  for  publicity  (I  write  under  a 
nom  dc  plume),  but  to  establish  my  authority 
to  say,  "  Here  I  am  to  speak  of  what  I  do 
know."  I  admit  at  once  "  having  an  axe 
to  grind,"  but  in  the  grinding  of  that  axe— 
and  this  is  the  all-important  point — I  seek 
justice  for  all  plant-breeders.  I  ask,  of  what 
real  value  is  this  new  card  of  preliminary  re- 
cognition, or  the  numerous  conferences  on 
nomenclature  arranged  by  the  R.H.S.  ?  My  reply 
is,  they  are  of  very  little  value  without  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  their  recognition,  and  it  is  witn 
this  point  that  I  propose  to  deal.  A  man  who 
has  been  the  medium  of  bringing  into  being  a 
beautiful  flower  can  reap  no  legal  benefit  from 
his  skill  or  research.  Is  this  as  it  should 
be?  The  man  on  the  street,  in  fact  the  average 
flower-lover,  has  indeed  very  little  conception 
of  the  time,  I  should  say  the  years,  that  are 
needed  to  complete  a  new  plant  culture,  or  the 
enormous  amount  of  personal  research,  not  to 
speak  of  the  excessive  waste,  and  consequently 
high  expenditure,  necessitated  in  plant  hybridis- 
ing. Then  the  resulting  hybrids  or  new  plants, 
if  of  sufficient  merit,  are  introduced  to  com- 
mon'-', and  here  I  wish  to  point  out  that  when 
they  leave  their  home  their  mercantile  worth, 
as  far  as  the  raiser  is  concerned,  is  practically 
nothing,  due  to  the  law  permitting  what  I  shall 
call  "  legal  piracy,"  to  interfere  with  the  pecu- 
niary reward  of  the  rightful  but  evidently  not 
the  lawful  owner.  The  moment  a  horticultural 
novelty  enters  the  arena  of  commerce  it  is  re- 
produced and  sold  by  the  community.  I  do 
not  blame  the  community  for  so  doing  ;  it  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  business.  I  do,  however. 
blame  the  Legislature  for  not  creating  machinery 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  practice.  This,  in  short, 
is  the  position  of  the  hybridiser,  and  it  should 
be  added  that  the  plant  collector  who  searches 
the  world  for  unknown  flowers  is  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  category.  The  irritating  law 
informs  the  plant-breeder  that  he  may  feed    his 


novelty  with  a  "patent  manure";  he  may  also 
wash  it  with  a  "  registered  insecticide  "  applied 
with  a  "  protected  apparatus  " — yes,  even  name 
his  culture  with  a  "copyright  tally."  I  ask, 
with  all  seriousness,  is  it  reasonable  or  just  for 
the  law  to  extend  its  protection  to  chemical 
inventions,  pictures,  sculpture,  designs,  music, 
plays,  books,  in  fact  any  imaginable  device,  and 
deny  it  to"  horticulture  ?  Is  it  not  a  crying 
shame  that  the  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture 
and  to  the  beautifying  of  the  gard?ns  of 
the  world  should  be  placed  in  this  abso- 
lutely unremunerative  position  by  the  State? 
Monsieur  Antoine  Rivoire,  an  eminent  French 
horticulturist,  in  an  article  published  in  a 
Paris  paper  before  the  war,  in  reference  to 
this  question  said  :  "  There  are  two  points 
agreed    upon   in   France,    (1)    that  the  first   indi- 
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vidual  to  register  a  particular  novelty  should 
be  declared  the  lawful  owner,  and  (2)  that  such 
registration  should  be  recognised  as  inter- 
national." With  these  two  points  I  am  in 
absolute  agreement,  and  would  embody  them  in 
a  broad  scheme  for  the  removal  of  this  griev- 
ance. I  suggest  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
Rill  placed  before  Parliament  after  the  war 
seeking  additional  powers  for  the  Royal  Charter 
of  the  R.H..S.,  giving  the  Society  permission  to 
grant  protection  for  the  selling  rights  for  a 
number  of  years  of  novelties — the  6cheme  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Patent  Office  with  the  R.H.S. 
as  its  adviser,  and  the  recipient  of  such  pro- 
tection to  have  the  usual  legal  remedy  given 
to  other  commodites  in  the  case  of  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  protected  rights,  viz.,  an  injunc- 
tion and  damages.  A  "  Certificate  of  Distinct- 
ness "  of  a  -novelty  to  be  essential  to  the  grant- 


ing of  the  proposed  protection,  and,  further, 
the  R.H.S.  to  have  absolute  power  to  grant 
or  withhold  such  a  document.  The  foregoing, 
1  argue,  provides  a  substantial  foundation  for 
a  rational  and  just  scheme  of  protection — it 
gives  to  the  owner,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  tne  same 
privilege  as  is  given  to,  say,  the  composer  of 
a  piece  of  music,  the  absolute  distributing  rights 
fur  a  number  of  years ;  and  while  I  would 
suggest  that  the  purchaser  retain  the  exist- 
ing freedom  to  reproduce  the  novelty,  if  he 
so  desire,  for  his  own  use  and  enjoyment, 
he  should  not  sell  during  the  protection  period. 
Such  legislation  would  also  give  power  to  the 
R.H.S.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fraudulent  substi- 
tution of  so-called  novelties.  JMow,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  such  a  scheme  would  establish 
excessive  prices  for  the  distributor.  This  argu 
ment,  however,  is  at  once  negatived  when  one 
considers  that  the  purchaser  is  to  have  the  rigiu 
to  reproduce,  which  consequently  necessitates 
the  distributor  fixing  his  price  at  a  figure  which 
would  cause  such  reproduction  to  be  needless. 
I  cry  from  the  wilderness  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
established  a  year  or  so  ago — "for  using  the 
great  influence  of  the  Society  in  initiating  legis- 
lation  in  favour  of  horticulture" — to  give  this 
question  their  attention,  so  that  when  ttie  war 
is  over  we  may  look  for  some  remuneration  for 
our    labour.      Plant-Breeder. 

Cultivation  of  Herbs.-  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  May  20,  p.  273,  there  is  a  communi- 
cation signed  "  H.  S.  Thompson,"  respecting 
medicinal  herbs.  May  I  point  out  that  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  Herb-growing  Association 
is  to  market  for  its  members,  to  control  supplies, 
and  let  members  know  in  advance  what  will  be 
required,  average  prices  obtainable,  and  give 
instructions  in  preparing?  The  1,200  odd  mem- 
1  its  are  being  formed  into  local  centres,  with 
secretaries  who  will  control  them  and  deal  with 
the  central  body.  Not  only  growing,  but  col- 
lecting must  be  organised,  otherwise  it  may  be 
thought  Dandelions  can  be  sent,  if  dried,  or  for 
drying,  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  being  fit  for 
only  a  short,  specified  period.  So  with  other  wild 
herbs.  A  farmer  has  lately  had  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  receiving  £25  for  material  he  was  about 
to  burn.  In  1913  we  imported  over  £71,000 
worth  of  vegetable  dTugs,  all  of  varieties  we  can 
grow  or  collect  here.  The  wholesale  druggists 
are  of  one  mind  to  buy  from  home  producers,  •vnd 
will  continue  to  do  so  if  the  sellers  can  be  orga  l- 
ised.  But  this  organisation  can  only  be  done  by 
persons  who  can  give  time  to  go  thoroughly  into 
all  details  involved,  which  are  very  numerous. 
Collecting  or  growing  at  random  by  individuals 
can  only  end  in  failure,  not  only  because  dealers 
will  not  tak?  small  quantities  or  be  troubled  with 
numerous  small  correspondents,  but  also  direc- 
tion of  experts  is  required  to  ensure  things  being 
harvested  at  the  right  period.  They  are  useless 
otherwise.    E.  L.  Chamberlain. 

Star     of     Bethlehem    (Ornithogalum).— 

Anent  Sir  H.  Maxwell's  interesting  note,  may  I 
ask  whether  he  or  any  other  correspondent  has 
tried  the  bulb  of  this  plant  for  its  gastronomic 
value,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  pleasing  to  the 
palate?  if  it  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  vege- 
table garden,  soni<»  hints  on  cultural  methods 
would  be  appreciated.     H.    E.  Durham. 

Cats  and  Asparagus.— A  neighbour  has  been 
troubled  by  the  loss  of  her  Asparagus,  the  fat 
tops  having  disappeared  soon  after  they  emerged 
from  the  ground,  leaving  the  bleached  part  of  the 
stem  sticking  up.  I  was  consulted,  but  could 
not  solve  the  mystery,  but  one  morning,  during 
twilight,  the  lady  saw  a  white  cat  acting  sus- 
piciously, and  since  then  two  other  persons  have 
actually  seen  the  cat  eating  the  heads.  Wm. 
Taylor. 

Rock    Salt  as  a   Deterrent  to    Slugs.— 

I  believe  I  have  discovered  a  very  effectual  pre- 
ventive against  slugs,  in  common  rock  salt,  pre- 
ferably broken  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
thumb-joint.  I  made  experiments  by  surround- 
ing some  slug  traps  that  were  baited  with  bran 
with  the  salt,  and  leaving  others  not  surrounded. 
The  traps  that  were  not  surrounded  had  plenty  of 
slugs  in,  and  those  that  were  surrounded  con- 
tained scarcelv  any.  I  have  tried  various  other 
experiments,  wihich  all  go  to  show  that  slugs  will 
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not  face  the  salt.  The  advantage  of  using  rock 
salt  is  that  in  wet  weather,  when  slugs  are  most 
active,  the  rock  salt  is  not  destroyed  like  lime 
and  soot.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  effect  of  the  salt 
if  it  were  to  remain  permanently  on  the  .ground, 
but  there  is  no  need  for  this,  as  it  can  be  re- 
moved- when  the  plants  are  out  of  danger,  and 
before  that  time  the  amount  dissolved  and  enter- 
ing the  soil  would  be  very  small.  T .  Fred  Haigh. 

A  Plea  for  the  Garden. -How  often  we 
find  in  the  best  regulated  gardens  of  the 
present-day  type  some  things  as  incongruous 
as  those  of  "  Cremorne "  or  "  Rosherville " 
of  long  ago  !  It  is  surprising  that  in  some 
gardens,  otherwise  beautiful,  there  still  lingers 
a  strong  suspicion  of  those  false  Italian 
styles.  We  are  rapidly  losing  touch  with 
the  garden,  as  a  garden,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing a  mere  crowded  place  of  artistically 
placed  vases,  walls,  pergolas,  and  Lily  ponds, 
without  meaning  or  reason,  and  only  a  secondary 
thought,  if  they  are  considered  a"t  all,  to  the 
Howt rs  and  shrubs  to  be  grown  there.  The  first 
consideration  on  laying  out  a  site  is  not  the  soil 
or  position  to  suit  the  plants,  but  rather  where 
to  place  the  imitation  stone  sundial  which  you 
buy  with  the  furniture,  and'  which  is  generally 
in  a  prominent  place  where  the  sun  doesn't  touch 
it.  That  is  of  no  consequence  if  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  stone-flagged  path,  most  artistically 
paved  with  broken  slabs,  so  that  small,  creeping 
plants  can  be  placed  between  the  joints  for  the 
special  purpose  of  being  trodden  on.  No  self- 
respecting  modern  garden  would  be  without 
this  absurdity.  In  looking  over  the  pages 
of  your  contemporaries  it  has  struck  me 
that  Lily  ponds  and  troughs  for  water-plants  are 
invariably  death-traps  to  children  and  old  people. 
There  are  two  forms  I  take  exception  to.  The 
one  that  is  placed  across  a  well-defined1  walk  or 
avenue,  where  the  eye  carries  one  beyond,  and 
gives  the  assumption  of  a  continuous  safe  path. 
The  other  where  steps  lead  down  from  a  summer 
house  or  terrace  and  plunge  you  up  to  the  neck 
among  the  frogs.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur  on 
a  still,  moonlight  night  after  dinner.  Yet  one 
must  dine.  Where  there  is  a  river  or  stream, 
and  every  natural  indication  of  water,  there  only 
is  the  appropriate  place  for  a  Lily -pond,  and  its 
only  excuse.  I  remember  seeing  recently  a 
sketch  for  one  of  the  new  "  rheumatic  "  houses  to 
be  built  tm  the  river  with  a  water-garden  all 
roundh-and  very  nice  it  looked,  on  paper.  It 
certainly  had  the  advantage  that  you  could  fish 
out  of  the  dining-room  windows,  but  it  was  earn- 
ing the  Lily-pond  "  idea  to  its  extreme  limit 
Everyone  must  have  a  rock  garden  nowadays  and 
one  sees  banks  strewn  with  unsightly  boulders 
of  aid  shapes  and  material,  that  would  give  any 
geologist  fits,  and  of  the  most  unlikelv  strata- 
otten,  of  course,  m  the  wrong  position',  and  sug- 
gesting fearful  earthquakes  at  a  verv  recent 
penod_  _  But  it  cannot  be  dispensed  With,  ana 
must  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  things  regardless 
of  what  will  grow  upon  it.  But  should  there  be 
no  hillside,  still  we  must  have  the  precious  rock- 
garden  even  if  we  have  to  build  a  wall  and  bank 
it  up  at  the  back.  A  rock  garden  we  will  have  at 
all   costs,   and   yet  we  despise  the  old  lady  who 
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glass  to  place  on  her  rockery,  because  she  said 
it  made  it  look  so  bright  and  cheerful."  One 
could  imagine  from  the  ponderous  columns  and 
beams  which  we  call  "  pergolas  "  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  Ionic  temples,  and  the  'weedv 
creepers,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size,  on'» 
sees  vainly  trying  to  cover  their  ugliness,  seems 
a  waste  of  energy  on  Nature's  part  Thev 
realy  want  the  height  of  an  African  forest 
to  he  appropriate  to  their  col,,...,]  timbers  You 
have  noticed,  also,  what  a  tendency  there  is  at 
the  present  time  to  plant  the  garden  with  old 
oil  jars  and  heavy  terra-cntta  vases,  that  look  like 
the  remnants  of  Belshazzar's  I'eajtf.  or  the  over- 
flow from  the  "Forty  Thieves."  I  always  have 
n  great  lonsring  to  play  skittles  when  I  see  them 
They  are  not  beautiful,  and  not  ouite  as  useful 
as  the  drain-pipe  in  the  backyard  employed  in 
the  same  sad  way.  Whv  subject  your  Aowcts  to 
these  indignities  and  dras  thfm  up  in  these 
false  positions?  Near  me  there"  is  a  shed  with  a 
corrugated  iron  roof,  on  which  is  nlanted  the  blue 
Iris,  the  id*a  being  to  cover  un  the  unsightlinese 
— but   can    anyone,    especially    a    lover    of     his 


flowers,  conceive  a  more  unsuitable  place  than 
this  for  an  old  favourite.  The  "  vogue  "  for 
strong  contrasts  is  responsible  for  the  white  gar- 
den furniture  dotted  about  our  lawns  and  now  so 
fashionable,  but  to  anyone  with  a  sensitive  eye 
this  is  as  bad  as  newspapers  scattered  about, 
which,  of  course,  would  not  be  tolerated  under 
any  circumstances.  All  objects  that  glare,  or 
attract  attention,  other  than  flowers,  should  be 
avoided,  and  even  they  should  be  judiciously 
handled.  Modern  gardens,  I  am  afraid,  are  be- 
coming too  formal  and  very  albsurd.  The  old 
"  pure  English"  garden  had  none  of  these  em- 
bellishments, and  I  should  say  was  more  lovable 
— one  lived  with  one's  flowers  and  knew  them.  Now 
they  are  only  colour  schemes,  reckoned  in  mere 
shades,  and  the  individuality  of  the  flower  is  lost 
to  the  majority  of  amateur  gardeners.  Why  can- 
not we  go  back  to  the  old  order  of  simple  taste 
and  leave  all  this  make-believe  Greoo-Italian- 
Dutch  formality  alone.  I  think  our  flowers  would 
look  happier,  .and  we  should  be  more  happy  if 
there  was  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  from 
them.    Edward  Swales. 

White  Fly.-  This  pest,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  in  the  issue 
for  May  27,  is  a.  great  nuisance  among  plants  of 
various  kinds.  I  had  charge  of  a  house  contain- 
ing a  miscellaneous  collection  of  greenhouse 
plants,  and  found  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
more  or  less  infested  with  it.  The  subjects  most 
affected  were  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  Bouvardias. 
Heliotropes  and  Pelargoniums.  Not  liking  to 
use  the  poisonous  hydrocyanic  gas,  I  tried 
vaporising  with  nicotine.  The  first  application 
killed  all  the  perfect  insects,  but  in  a  few  days 
they  were  as  numerous  as  ever.  From  this  I  con- 
cluded that  th?  eggs  were  uninjured,  and  de- 
cided to  fumigate  a  second  time.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  effect  a  complete  cure,  and  in  order 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  pest  the  house  was 
vaporised  four  times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
days.  Even  then  I  found  an  occasional  straggler 
engaged  in  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves.  The  fly  itself  was  easily  killed, 
and  a  touch  of  methylated  spirit  made  short  work 
of  the  eggs  without  injuring  the  foliage.     II'.   T 
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R.H.S     SHOW    AT    CHELSEA. 

(Concluded  from  p.  292.1 
GARDEN   SUNDRIES. 

May  23-25. — Exhibits  of  the  more  bulky  gar- 
den sundries,  such  as  ladders,  summer  houses, 
and  furniture  were  displayed  in  the  Lime  avenue. 
They  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  usual. 

The  most,  attractive  of  these  exhibits  con- 
sisted of  "old  world  stone  garden  ornaments," 
shown  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jones.  Bath.  His  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  a  large,  formal  garden,  fur 
nished,  and   complete  with  plants. 

Messrs.  Holder  Harriden,  Ltd.,  Noble 
Street,  London,  showed  by  demonstration 
how  easily  and  effectively  their  knapsack 
and  other  sprayers  work.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.)  Similar  exhibitions  were  made  by  the 
Four  Oaks  Spraying  Machine  Co.,  Sutton  Cold- 
field  (Silver  Banksian  Medal),  and  the  United 
Brassfounders  and  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Birming- 
ham (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  J.  Singleton, 
Preston,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Webster,  Ingatestone, 
both  showed  attachments  for  fixing  to  watering- 
cans. 

Messrs.  Gamaqe  and  Co..  Holborn.  displayed 
an  extensive  assortment  of  tents  and  garden  fur- 
niture (Silver  Banksian  Medal),  and  Messrs. 
Liberty  and  Co.,  Regent  Street,  showed  Japanese 
dwarf  trees  in  a.  Japanese  garden  house  and 
garden  ornaments  of  various  attractive  kinds 
Garden  seats  of  comfortable  design  and  good 
workmanship  were  exhibited  by  Castle's  Shir- 
breaking  Co..  Millbank  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal),  p.nd  Dryad  C\nf.  and  Metal  Works  Co., 
Leicester,  who  included  in  their  exhibit  very 
comfortable  lounges  for  invalids  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal):  Messrs.  Hughes.  Bolckow  and  Co., 
Blyth  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  anil  Messrs. 
Mwais  and  Co..  Bristol,  who  also  had  inexpen- 
sive garden  tents. 


Ladders  and  garden  stops,  wheel-barrows  and 
trucks,  were  present  in  great  variety  and  of  in- 
genious design.  Of  these,  the  chief  exhibitors, 
were  Messrs.  J.  Christopher  and  Sons,  Chancery- 
Lane,  London  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal),  Messrs. 
Drew,  Clark  and  Co.,  Leyton  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal),  Messrs.  H.  C.  Philcox,  Ltd.,  Brixton 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal),  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Sltngsby,  Old  Street,  London  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Pearce  and  Co.,  Holloway  Road,  Lon- 
don, erected  a  small  greenhouse,  and  fitted  it 
with  blinds  of  good  form,  and  also  showed 
boilers  and  summer  houses  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal).  Messrs.  C.  A.  Peters,  Ltd.,  Derby, 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  their 
carbolineum  wood  preservative.  The  Economic 
Fencing  Co.,  Billiter  Street,  London,  set  up 
cheap  and  strong  fencing  near  the  entrance. 

Old  garden  ornaments,  such  as  iron  gates  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  beautiful  leaden 
vases,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  Crowther  ani> 
Sons,  Fulham. 

Sundries  in  the  Tents. 

Immediately  inside  the  tent,  and  opposite  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  exhibit  of  select  illustra- 
tions of  Orchids  and  other  plants,  and  bound 
volumes  of  the  Journal  since  its  establishment  in 
1841,  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnston,  Cranleigh,  showed 
turves  of  his  excellent  fibrous  yellow  loam.  The 
Molassine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Greenwich,  manufacturers 
of  Molassine  Meal,  showed  their  new  fertiliser, 
Rito,  and  Chrysanthemums,  Sweet  Peas,  Fuchsias 
and  Tomatos  grown  with  and  without  it.  There 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  plants  which 
had  received  the  manure  and  those  that  had  not. 

Messrs.  Wakeley  Bros.,  Bankside,  London, 
showed  samples  and  plants  illustrating  the  Hop 
manures  which  are  of  especial  value  on  light 
soils.  The  old-established  Thomson's  Manures 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  George,  Putney, 
who  also  showed  Mushroom  spawn,  Orchid  peat, 
and  fumigators.  Messrs.  Prentice  Bros.,  Ltd., 
Stowmarket,  also  showed  samples  of  fertilisers. 
Insecticides  and  fungicides,  which  are  such  neces- 
sary adjuncts  to  successful  gardening,  were 
freely  displayed.  Jeyes'  Sanitary  Compound 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Cannon  Street,  London,  had  a  stall 
filled  with  specifics,  including  seasonable  fruit 
tree  washes.  The  Acme  Chemical  Co.,  Ton- 
bridge,  included  lawn  sand,  weed  killer  and  in- 
secticides in  their  exhibit,  while  Mr.  Percy 
Bunyard,  Croydon,  had  a  wide  range  of  horti- 
cultural sundries,  including  pliable  garden  hose, 
fumigators,  and  insecticides  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cooper  and  Nephews.  Berk- 
hamsted,  specialised  in  well-made  spraying 
pumps,  and  showed  also  many  brands  of  spray 
fluids.  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Ltd.,  Paddock 
Wood,  Kent,  showed  their  various  preparations 
for  preventing  and  exterminating  garden  foes 
(Silver     Banksian     Medal).  The   well-known 

Sanitas  Powder  was  also  shown  prominently. 
The  popular  Gishurst  Compound.  Gishurstine,  as 
well  as  an  economical  paraffin  p.nd  soft-soap  emul- 
sion, were  displayed  by  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Co.,  Battersea,  London,  who  also  showed  toilet 
soap. 

Fascinating  models  of  greenhouses,  complete 
-i'h  ventilators,  gearing,  blinds,  and  boiler, 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co., 
Victoria  Street,  London  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  H.  Pattisson  and  Co.,  Streatham.  for 
horse  boots,  -nd  to  Mr.  J.  Haws,  Lower  Clapton 
Road,  Londo;i,  for  watering-cans. 


ROYAL    NATIONAL    TULIP. 

May  24  and  25.— The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Tulip  Society  was  held  in  the  Chelsea 
Hospital  grounds  on  the  second  and  third  days 
of  the  R.H.S.  Show.  There  were  but  few 
exhibits,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  classes 
for  3  Flamed  and  for  6  Breeder  Tulips,  the 
blooms  were  of  only  moderate  quality. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Neepham,  Hale,  Cheshire,  was  the 
most  successful  exhibitor;  he  won  the  1st  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  (a)  12  and  for  6  Rectified 
Tulips;  (b)  3  Feathered  and  6  Breeder  Tulips, 
was  placed  2nd  in  the  class  for  3  Flamed  and  3 
Breeder  Tulips,  and  won  eight  1st  and  four  2nd 
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prizes  in  the  classes  for  single  blooms.  This  ex- 
hibitor also  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  beautiful 
bloom  of  Gleam,  the  breeder  premier  prize.  Mr. 
Needham's  most  noteworthy  flowers  were  George 
Hay  ward,  Miss  Collier,  and  Sam  Barlow  (Class 
A) ;  George  Hayward,  Chancellor,  and  Wm. 
Annibal  (Class  B) ;  Gleam,  Miss  Barlow,  and 
Rose  Hill  (Class  E).  His  1st  prize  ulooms 
in  the  classes  for  single  blooms  were  Dora 
{bybloemen  feathered),  George  Edward  (byb. 
flamed),  Halls  (byb.  breeder),  Miss  B.  Coutts 
(rose  breeder),  Lizzie  (rose  feathered),  Sir  J. 
Paxton  (bizarre  flamed),  Sir  J.  Paxton  (bizarre 
breeder),  and  G.  Hayward  (bizarre  feathered). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Middleton,  Manchester, 
won  the  "  Samuel  Barlow  "  Silver-gilt  Medal 
offered  for  the  best  pair  of  Rectified  Tulips,  1st 
prizes  for  3  Flamed  and  3  Breeder  Tulips,  and 
the  premier  for  the  best  Flamed  bloom,  with  a 
very  fine  Chancellor.  Showing  a  grand  bloom 
of  A.  K.  Green,  he  was  1st  in  the  single  bloom 
Rose  Flamed  class,  and  was  2nd  in  nearly  all  of 
the  remainder  of  the  chief  classes. 

Tn  the  classes  for  growers  of  fewer  than  400 
blooming  bulbs  of  English  Tulips.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Ohater  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  were 
alone  in  the  open  class  for  20  vases,  7  blooms  in 
each,  of  garden  Tulips,  and  were  awarded  the 
2nd  prize  for  a  decorative  display.  The  chief 
varieties  were  Cardinal  Manning,  Inglescombe 
Yellow,  Apricot,  Ellen  Willmott,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Professeur  de  Comminet  (a  particu- 
larly  irood  dark,  almost  black,  variety). 


LINNEAN. 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Mas  24. — The  anniversary  meeting  was  held 
on  the  24th  ult.,  Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton,  F.R.S., 
president,  in  the  chair. 

The  treasurer  submitted  the  annual  statement 
of  accounts  duly  audited,  and  explained  a  few 
points  of  interest ;  on  the  motion  of  the  president 
the  statement  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  general  secretary  stated  that  since  the  last 
anniversary  the  deaths  of  sixteen  Fellows  have 
occurred  or  have  been  ascertained,  also  two 
foreign  members  and  one  Associate :  eleven 
Fellows  have  withdrawn,  and  four  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  list  by  the  Council,  in  accord- 
anoa  with  the  Bye-Laws,  Chapter  II.,  Section  6. 

Sixteen  Fellows  have  been  elected,  of  whom 
fifteen  have  qualified  to  date,  and  three  foreign 
members  and  one  Associate  have  been  elected. 

The  librarian's  report  showed  that  the  total 
additions  to  the  library  were  475  volumes  and 
828  pamphlets  and  separate  parts,  and  that  213 
volumes  had  been  bound  within  the  year. 

The  officers  for  the  new  year  were  appointed  as 
follows -.—President,  Sir  David  Prainj  C.M.G., 
I'M  IS.  Treasurer,  Horace  W.  Monckton,  F.G.S. 
Secretaries,  Dr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  E.  S.  Good- 
rich. F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  James  Marchant,  on  behalf  of  the 
"Alfred  Russel  Wallace  Memorial  Fund,"  pre- 
sented a  bronze  cast  from  the  original  model  by 
Mr.  Albert  Bruce-Joy  for  the  medallion  recently 
unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  naturalist,  together  with  a  copy  of 
his  memoir  of  Dr.  Wallace,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

The  president  then  delivered  his  address,  "  On 
the  Inheritance  of  Slight  Variations,"  which  was 
illustrated  by  specimens  and  lantern-slides. 

The  president  addressed  Mr.  Frank  Evers  Bed- 
dard,  F.R.S. ,  and  recited  the  services  to  zoo- 
logical  science  which  had  decided  the  Council  to 
award  the  Linnean  Medal  this  year  to  him.  The 
recipient  made  a  suitable  reply. 


KEW    GUILD. 


May  24. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Kew  Guild  was  held  in  the  Lec- 
ture Room  of  the  Chelsea  Physic  Gardens  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Chelsea  Show.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hill  presided  over  a  good  attendance.  In  pro- 
posing the  adoption  of  the  Committee's  report 
Mr.  John  Weatihers  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  general  condition  of  affairs.  The  report, 
which    was  adopted   unanimously,   records,   with 


deep  regret,  the  loss  by  death  of  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Ball,  H.  J.  Longhurst,  W.  H.  Morland,  and 
F.  W.  Harvey,  the  three  former  having  fallen  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  Over  100  members 
of  the  Guild  are  serving  with  His  Majesty's 
Forces.  The  committee  has  subscribed  to  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  to 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  which  has  enabled 
assistance  to  be  given  to  needy  members,  was 
again  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  meeting.  On 
the  deaths  .if  Messrs.  Ball  and  Harvey.  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Besant  and  H.  Cowley  were  co-opted  for 
the  committee,  and  the  vacancies  caused1  by  the 
retirement,  as  per  rule,  of  four  members  were 
filled  bv  the  election  of  Messrs.  E.  J.  Allard, 
J.  W.  Campbell,  A.  D.  Cotton,  and  J.  Marks, 
while  Mr.  W.  Hales  was  appointed  auditor  in 
place  of  Mr.  Allard.  It  was  agreed  to  send 
hearty  greetings  to  the  unofficial  branch  of  the 
Guild'  in  America,  where  a  number  of  "  Old 
Kewites  "  met  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  great 
flower  show. 

The  committee  had  decided  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  hold  the  dinner  which  usually  follows 
the  meeting,  but  the  President  for  the  year,  Miss 
Matilda  Smith,  entertained  the  members  and 
various  invited  guests  to  tea  before  the  meeting. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

May  11. — Committee  present;  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair).  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  A.  G.  Ellwood, 
J.  Evans,  P.  Foster,  A."  R.  Handley,  A.  J. 
Keeling,  W.  Shackleton,  S.  Swift,  H.  Thorp, 
G.   Weatherby,  and  H.    Arthur  (secretary!. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections :  Silver-gilt.  Medal  to  R.  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gilden) ;  Large 
Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons, 
Cheltenham;  and  a  Silnr  Medal  to  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Abans. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class   Certificates. 

Odontioda  Zenobia  var  Ashworthiae,  Odanto- 
gloSgum  Airewortk  var.  Ashworthiai  ,  Miltonia 
vexillaria  var.  Rossendale,  all  from  U.  Ash 
worth,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  gloriofum .  t  >ii,,nt<>yhssum  cris- 
jiunt  xanihotes  var.  Snow  Queen,  both  from  Tom 

WORSLEY,    Esq. 

Brasso-Laelut  Veitchii  West  Point  var.,  from 
S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Odontioda  Bed  <  Tin  Capi 

tissimum    x    Cooksoniae),   from    P.   Smith.  Esq. 

Gattleya    \rd/,.  var    Bhodesia  (/;.-''.    Veitchii 
x  C.  Mendelii),  from  H.  Thorp,  Esq. 
Ami  utns  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  var.  Brightness,  Odonto- 
glossum  crisvum  Peter  Pan,  O.  xanthotet  var. 
Madge,  and  Cyipripedium  Eowena  var.  Tin- 
Ghurha,  all  from  P.  Smith.  Ksq. 

Odontioda  Brewii  var.  Rembrandt,  from  1!. 
Ashworth,  Esq. 

O.  SehrSderiana  var.  Khali  King,  from  T. 
Worsley,   Esq. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  members  was  held  at 
2.30  p.m.,  the  Rev.  J.  Crombleholme  presiding. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted.  R. 
Ashworth,  Esq.,  was  re-elected  president.  The 
vice-presidents  were  re-elected,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Bolton  and  Wm.  Bolton. 

The  prizes  were  presented  to  the  successful  ex- 
hibitors as  follows  : — Mr.  J.  J.  Bolton's  Gold 
Medal,  to  Tom  Worsley,  Esq.  (Gardener's  Prize 
to  Mr.  T.  .Wood)  ;  Mr.  Bolton's  Silver-Gilt 
Medal,  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (Gardener's  Prize 
to  Mr.  W.  Gilden)  ;  Botanic  Society  of  Man- 
chester's Gold  Medal,  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.  : 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.'s  Objet  d'Art. 
to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (Gardener's  Prize  to  Mr. 
VY.  Gilden)  ;  Mr.  A.  Hanmer's  Silver  Cup,  to 
R.  Ashworth.  Esq.  (Gardener's  Prize  to  Mr. 
W.  Gilden) ;  Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.  's  Silver 
Cup.  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (Ge.rdener's  Prize  to 
Mr.  W.  Gilden). 

The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Oakshott 
were  awarded  as  follows  :   1st,  Mr.  E.   Rogers  ; 


2nd,  Mr.  C.  Findlow  ;  3rd,  Mr.  \V.  Gilden  ; 
and  those  offered  by  Mr.  P.  Smith  were  wod 
by  Mr.  W.  Gilden  (1st),  J.  Ldpton  (2nd),  and 
Mr.  J.   Wood   (3rd). 

Mr.  Z.  A.  Ward's  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  to 
R.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (Gardener's  Prize  to  Mr. 
W.  Gilden),  whilst  the  Society's  Gold  Medal 
offered  to  Small  Amateurs  was  won  by  F.  A. 
Hindley,   Esq. 


©bttuar\\ 

E.  Neubert- The  death  is  announced  of 
Emil  Neubert,  whose  name  is  conn«i  led  with  the 
Lily-of -the- Valley  trade  of  Hamburg.  Deceased, 
who  was  85  years  of  age,  had  been  in 
his  early  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Dippe 
Bros.,  the  Quedlinburg  seedsmen.  About  60 
years  ago  he  went  to  Hamburg,  and  established 
the  nursery  at  Wandsbeck. 

Charles  Scott. —  Mr.  Charles  Scott,  who 
recently  retired  from  his  appointment  a 
dener  at  Terraughtie,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  died 
at  Terraughtie  Cottages  on  the  26th  ult.  Mr. 
Scott  was  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  W.  •). 
Herries-Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Munches,  while  he 
lived  at  Terraughtie, 'and  when  the  mansion  was 
let  took  charge  of  the  gardens  and  the  genera] 
estate  work.  Mr.  Scott  was  an  able  gardener, 
and  took  special  interest  in  florists'  flowers,  being 
one  of  the  most  successful  local  exhibitors  of 
these  and  other  subjects. 

Gardeners  in  America.— We  regret  to  learn' 
from  the  American  horticultural  Press,  of  the 
deaths  of  several  gardeners  in  the  United  States 
who  were-  natives  of  this  country.  Reuben 
Arnold  was  a  native  of  Leicester,  where  he  was 
born  in  1844.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  built  up  a  successful  florist's  business  at 
Milford,  Massachusetts.  His  death  took  place 
on  March  13.  Thomas  Burke  died  on  April  26, 
at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  settled  in  America  at  an  early  age,  and  be- 
came a  successful  florist  at  Providence,  R.I. 
David  H.  Sheehan,  whose  death  occurred  on 
March  16,  was  for  22  years  superintendent  of 
the  Public  Parks  of  Brookline,  Mass.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin  72  years  ago,  and  took  an  agri- 
cultural course  at  Dublin  College.  His  career 
in  America  was  a  successful  on-e,  most  of  it  being 
spent  in  the  care  of  public  parks.  Andrew 
McKnight  died  at  the  age  of  95  in  the  middle 
of  April.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
conducted  a  florist's  business  in  Jersey  City. 
■Tames  MacMachan,  for  seventeen  years  super- 
intendent for  George  F.  Baker,  at  Tuxedo 
Park.  New  York,  died  on  April  11.  Mr. 
MacMachan  was  born  in  Dundee ;  at  an 
early  age  he  moved  to  Blairgowrie,  and 
while  very  young  commenced  his  gardening 
career  at  Hallyburton.  In  the  years  follow  - 
ing,  until  he  settled  in  America,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  some  of  the  best  estates  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Mr.  MacMachan  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Tuxedo  Horticultural 
Society,  in  which  society  he  had  held  the  office 
of  president.  He  was  also  a  director  for  several 
years  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hammond,  the  oldest  resident 
of  Geneva,  New  York,  died  on  April  4, 
at  his  home  in  Genesee  Street,  aged  91 
years.  Mr.  Hammond  was  born  at  Heaton. 
and  settled  in  America  in  1858,  at  Stafford. 
From  there  he  went  to  Iowa,  and  in  1858  re- 
turned to  Geneva  and  entered  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. Under  the  name  of  Hammond  and  Wil- 
lard  he  conducted  one  of  the  largest  nursery  firms 
in  Geneva. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Herdman  Thomson, 
who  for  the  past  eleven  years  has  been  associated 
with  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  David  W. 
Thomson,  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Edinburgh, 
has  joined  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven 
and  Sons,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Edinburgh. 
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Agaves  Dying  :  G.  W.  T.  The  Agaves  are 
affected  by  the  disease  known  as  Leaf-blotch 
(Coniothyrium  concentricum)  Paint  the 
blotches  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur 
every  fourth  day ;  this  may  possibly  effect  a 
cure,  but  the  disease  has  been  neglected, 
with  the  result  that  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  have  been  washed  down  to  the  heart 
of  the  plant,  making  the  chances  of  a  com- 
plete cure  somewhat  problematic. 
Apple-growing  for  Market  :  Hon.  (1)  For 
fruit  generally  the  Northern  markets  are  better 
than  the  London  or  Southern  markets ;  but 
London  is  perhaps  the  best  for  choice  dessert 
Apples.  There  is  good  fruit  land  in  most  parts 
of  Kent  and  some  parts  of  Sussex,  if  you  pre- 
fer the  South.  (2)  The  altitude  desirable  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
From  100ft.  to  300ft.  would  suffice,  unless  the 
surrounding  altitudes  were  much  higher. 
Near  the  south  coast  100ft.  would  be  less  ex- 
posed to  gales  than  a  higher  altitude. 

Beech  Tree  Diseased  :  £'.  II.  T.  It  is  evident 
that  the  tree  you  describe  is  attacked  by  the 
Beech  Coccus.  If  the  pest  is  confined  to  the 
one  branch  you  mention,  it  can  be  destroyed 
by  scrubbing  the  bark  with  a  strong  insecticide. 
If,  however,  it  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
tree,  graying  must  be  resorted  to.  The  best 
time  to  spray  is  when  the  tree  is  in  a  dormant 
condition.  The  following  is  a  good  recipe  : — 
Paraffin.  2  gallons;  soft  soap,  1£  lbs.  ;  caustic 
soda  (98  per  oent.j,  6  lbs.  ;  water,  28  gallons. 
The  soft  soap  should  first  be  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  boiling  waiter ;  the  paraffin  should 
then  be  added  and  the  mixture  thoroughly 
churned  until  it  becomes  a  creamy  mass.  The 
caustic  soda  should  next  be  dissolved'  in  the  re- 
maining 27  gallons  of  water,  and  poured  into 
the  paraffin  emulsion.  The  whole  should  be 
well  mixed,  and  used  immediately.  Another 
recipe  which  is  sometimes  found  efficacious  is 
sulphate  of  iron,  i  lb.;  lime,  i  lb.;  paraffin 
(solar  distillate),  5  pints;  caustic  soda  (98  per 
cent.),  2  lb.  ;  and  water  to  make  up  to  10  gal- 
lons. Dissolve  the  sulpliate  of  iron  in  9_  gallons 
of  water,  slake  the  lime  in  a  little  water,  and 
then  add  a  little  more  water  to  form  a  milky 
fluid.  Pour  the  lime-water  into  the  sulphate  of 
iron  liquid  through  a  piece  of  coarse  Backing, 
and  then  add  the  paraffin,  thoroughly  churning 
the  mixture.  Add  the  caustic  soda  in  powdered 
form  just  before  using,  and  stir  well.  In  using 
either  of  these  mixtures,  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  hands  and  face.  Besides  ridding 
itlhe  tree  of  the  Coccus,  the  caustic  soda  will 
clear  it  of  lichens  and  algae. 

Correction  (see  p.  286).— The  Rhododendron 
that  gained  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  at 
Chelsea  was  named  Bagshot  Ruby,  not  Bagshot 
Beauty,  as  printed. 

Cucumbers  Curling  :  Daphne.  Improper  water- 
ing and  ventilating  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  the  curling  of  young  Cucumbers,  but 
it  may  result  from  a  check  of  any  kind.  If 
the  plants  have  been  subjected  to  a  draught,  or 
the  water  used  for  moistening  the  roots  has  been 
too  cold,  the  fruits  may  curl ;  even  excessive 
watering,  when  the  roots  have  become  too  dry, 
sometimes  has  this  effect. 

Cstclamen  Leaves  Injured  :  .4.  II"..  Headingley. 
The  leaves  of  the  Cyclamen  have  been  injured 
by  thrips.  Syringe  the  plants  thoroughly  with 
tobacco  water,  or  fumigate  th?  house  with  a 
nicotine  vaporiser.  If  this  is  not  effective 
fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  according 
to  the  directions  we  gave  you  in  the  last  issue. 
Once  the  plants  are  free  from  the  pest  the  best 
preventive  is  to  syringe  them  every  day  with 
clear,  soft  water. 

Holly  Leaves  with  Leaf-mining  Grubs  :  W.  0. 
The  leaves  of  your  Holly  are  attacked  by  the 
larvae  of  the  Holly  Fly  (Phytomyza  iiicis). 
The  eggs  are  deposited  beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  leaf,  and  when  th?  grubs  are  hatched 
out   they    feed   on   the   substance    of   the   leaf. 


This  causes  patches  of  a  light  brown  colour 
to  appear,  the  tissue  dying.  Spraying  will  not 
destroy  the  grubs  in  the  tissue,  but  the  female 
insect  may  be  prevented  from  depositing  her 
eggs  by  spraying  once  a  week  until  June  with 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  into  every  four 
gallons  of  which  half  a  pint  of  paraffin  has 
been  stirred.  All  affected  leaves  should  be 
picked  off  and  burned. 

Maggots  on  Cherry  :  Maggot.  We  cannot 
identify  the  maggot  without  seeing  it.  Send 
specimens,  packed  carefully  in  a  tin,  so  that 
they  are  not  crushed,  and  enclose  with  them 
one  of  the  flowers  or  leaves  on  which  they  feed. 

Names  of  Plants  :  P.  S.  Edwards.  1,  Suckers 
of  Circaea  lutetiana ;  2,  Potentilla  reptans. 
Neither  is  poisonous  nor  injurious  to  poultry. 
—  W.  Lilcock.  Tecoma  australis. — H.  A.  M. 
The  corms  appear  to  be  those  of  a  Crocus 
species,  probably  C.  Scharojanii.  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  determine  what  the  plant  i6 
from  corms  alone  and  without  information  as 
to  where  it  was  collected. —  W.  E.  T.  The 
specimen  was  packed  too  wet,  and  was  so  de- 
cayed as  to  be  unrecognisable.  Send  another, 
in  a  drier  condition. — W.  S.  Tecoma  australis, 
sometimes  known  as  Pandorea  australis,  a 
member  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Bignoniaceae.  The 
plant  is  known  in  Australia  as  the  Wonga- 
Wonga  Vine.  Its  synonyms  are  T.  diversi- 
folia  and  Bignonia  Pandorea.  Under  this 
latter  name  the  plant  is  illustrated  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  tab.  865. 

Narcissus  Bulbs  Dying  :  Yercx.  None  of  the 
bulbs  contained  larvae  of  either  the  Merodon  or 
Eumerus  strigatus  flies,  neither  was  there  any 
evidence  of  the  previous  existence  of  larvae 
therein,  although  "  the  peculiar  fly  "  you  state 
to  have  seen  may  have  been  Eumerus  strigatus. 
Two  of  the  bulbs  suggested  an  attack  of  the 
fungus  Fusarium  bulbigenum ;  in  both  cases 
•evidently  proceeding  from  the  foliage  down- 
wards to  the  bulbs.  The  spores  which  origin- 
ated these  attacks  were  probably  carried  to  the 
foliage  in  1915,  and  the  resultant  mycelium 
travelled  down  to  the  bulb  in  that  year 
Hence  newly-purchased  bulbs,  to  all  outward 
appearance  sound  and  healthy,  may  have 
carried  with  them  the  initial  stage  of  a 
Fusarium  attack.  In  the  rest  of  the  bulbs 
there  was  no  perceptible  sign  of  Fusarium, 
certainly  nothing  to  account  for  the  apparently 
diseased  state  of  the  foliage,  and  it  would  seem 
possible  that  their  failure  has  to  be  accounted 
for  in  some  way  other  than  flies  or  Fusarium. 
The  roots  were  very  feeble,  showing  that  the 
cultural  conditions  were  wrong  in  some  respect. 
As  soon  as  the  foliage  dies  down,  lift, 
clean,  and  dry  all  doubtful  bulbs.  Carefully 
examine  them,  and  burn  at  once  those  found 
at  all  soft.  Cut  open  a  few  healthy  bulbs  to 
see  if  Fusarium  can  be  detected,  for  this  will 
be  a  guide  to  the  general  treatment  of  the 
stock.  Catch  the  small  flies  seen  about  the 
plants  by  hand-nets.  From  about  7  to  7.30 
p.m.  the  flies  become  sleepy  and  may  quite 
easily  be  caught  in  the  foliage  with  a  small 
pair  of  hand-nets  made  of  thin  black  muslin, 
placing  one  under  and  one  over  the  fly 
as  it  rests  on  the  foliage. 

Peaches  Dropping  :  T.  J.  N.  As  you  will  see 
from  the  correspondence  on  this  subject 
(pp.  273,  300),  failures  with  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines this  season  are  common. 

Rose  Elisa  Robichon  Cankered  :  G.  IT*.  T.  The 
Rose  you  send  is  attacked  by  an  affection  which 
is  known  as  "  Rose  canker,"  but  is  of  a 
purely  physiological  nature,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fungus  also  known  as  "  Rose 
canker."  which  is  called  Coniothyrium 
Fuckelii.  Remove  the  diseased  patches  as  soon 
as  they  appear. 

Strawberries  Bearing  Too  Soon  :  ,9.  /.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  your  Strawberries  St. 
Antoine  de  Padoue  from  bearing  too  soon  is 
to  p?ck  off  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
until    the  proper  time  arrives. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  Old  Subscriber.  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  Tomato  leaf-rust  (Olados- 
poriuni  fulvumj.  Spray  the  plants  every 
fourth  day  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur 


(one  ounce  of  sulphur  in  four  gallons  of  water). 
Attend  carefully  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
house,  which  should  be  free  and  ample,  and 
pick  off  and  burn  the  diseased  portions  of  the 
plants  as  they  appear. 

Tomatos  Failing  to  Colour  :  C.  H.  II.  The 
condition  of  your  Tomatos  is  a  familiar  one  to 
most  growers.  It  is  not  caused  by  any  disease, 
but  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil. 
You  should  apply  sulphate  of  potash  to  the 
roots  (not  kainit). 

Tomatos  Withered  :  F.  E.  S.  The  beetle  you 
sent  is  a  click  beetle,  which  produces  the  wire- 
worm.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  what  is  causing  the  damage  to  the 
Tomato  leaves,  as  the  plant  was  completely 
withered.  Send  another  specimen  in  a  tin, 
slightly  moist.  With  regard  to  the  woodlice 
the  best  way  to  trap  these  is  to  hollow  out  a 
Potato,  and  leave  it  beneath  the  plants,  hol- 
low side  downwards.  The  insects  will  enter 
the  Potato,  and  can  then  be  shaken  out  into  a 
basin  of  strong  insecticide. 

Vine  Leaves  Affected  :  Header  and  J .  T.  There 
is  no  disease  on  the  leaves  sent  for  examina- 
tion. The  injury  is  due  to  scorching  by  the 
sun's  rays  when  the  leaves  were  damp.  Venti- 
late the  house  early  in  the  day.  so  that  bv  the 
time  the  sun  has  assumed  its  full  strength  the 
foliage  will  be  perfectly  dry.  Probably  a  little 
more  shading  than  you  have  hitherto  provided, 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  will  also 
be  beneficial. 

Vine  Leaves  Blistered  :  A.  11'.,  Heading!,  y. 
Unsuitable  atmospheric  conditions  in  the 
vinery  have  produced  the  excrescences,  or 
"sap-warts"  on  the  leaves.  The  house  must 
have  been  kept  too  moist,  and  not  sufficiently 
ventilated,  and  probably  also  there  has  not 
been  enough  shading  on  bright  days.  If  you 
restore  more  normal  conditions,  attend  care- 
fully to  ventilation  and  shade  the  vines  from 
bright  sunshine  you  will  probably  find  that  the 
trouble  will  gradually  disappear. 

Vines  in  New  House  :  I.  I.  Your  house  will 
take  nine  vines  at  nearly  four  feet  apart  and 
two  feet  from  the  ends.  The  best  black 
Grape  of  easy  culture  is  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  you  should  plant  the  greater  number  of 
that  variety.  Black  Alicante  is  a  late  keeping 
('rape,  and  easy  to  grow;  a  third  is  Gros 
Maroc.  Two  and  a  half  feet  is  ample  depth 
for  the  border,  and  the  surface  should  be 
nine  inches  below  the  woodwork.  Nine  cart- 
loads of  loam  will  be  required,  and  to  this 
should  be  added  one  load  of  mortar  from 
an  old  building,  half  a  load  of  wood  ashes 
or  burnt  vegetable  refuse,  and  two  hundred- 
weight of  steamed  bone  flour.  If  there  is  a 
good  quantity  of  grass  or  roots  of  grass  in  the 
loam  no  stable  manure  will  be  required  ;  other- 
wise three  or  four  bushels  of  that  material, 
half  decayed,   may  be  added. 

Weeds  in  Ponds  :  II'.  //.  P.  One  method  of 
the  removal  of  weeds  from  a  pond  is  simply 
by  using  a  scythe,  and  if  the  pond  in  question 
is  already  drained  this  will  be  simple.  Small 
weeds,  however,  are  best  removed  by  chemical 
means,  and  this  operation  can  be  done  most 
easily  when  the  pond  is  full.  To  every  100.000 
gallons  of  water  in  the  pond  take  oiie  pound 
of  copper  sulphate.  The  amount  of  water  "n 
the  pond  can  be  ascertained  by  multiplying 
together  the  average  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  in  feet,  and  multiplying  the  result  by 
6|,  the  approximate  number  of  gallons  in  a 
cubic  foot.  Break  up  the  copper  sulphate,  and 
enclose  it  in  a  bag  of  loose  texture.  Tie  it 
behind  a  boat,  and  then  draw  it  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  water  in  parallel  paths 
ten  or  twenty  feet  apart.  The  copper  sulphate 
will  become  dissolved,  and  will  kill  the  weeds, 
which  will  die  down.  The  sulphate  is  very 
little,  if  at  all,  injurious  to  fish,  and  in  any 
case  it  will  disappear  from  the  water  a  short 
time  after  application. 


Communications  Received .— W.  F.— J.  K— T.  L. 
— M.  E.  T.— T.  W.  B.— Silver  Leaf-C.  H  —  A.  G.  A.— 
G.  T.  G.,  Paris— E.  W.— G.  A.— W.  H.  .7.— C.  H  — 
.1.  A.  P.— A.  B.  J.— F.  C,  —J.  F.— T.  S.— P.  S.  W.— 
R.    P.    B.— S.    A.— J.    R.    J. 
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AQUATIC    COMPOS1TAE. 

IT  is  generally  considered  that  the  seed-bearing 
plants  living  in  water  at  the  present  day  are 
not  the  direct  progeny  of  aquati  ancestors, 
but  that  they  have  descended  from  terrestrial 
forms,  for  the  seed-bearing  character  could 
scarcely  have  been  directly  acquired  in  the  water. 
As  all  life  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
water,  these  terrestrial  ancestors  were  no  doubt 
themselves  the  posterity  of  aquatic  forms,  which 
through  gradual  evolution  during  a  vast  period 
of  time  have  produced  the  flowering  plants  of 
the  present  period.  The  seed-plant,  then,  speak- 
ing in  a  truly  geological  sense,  is  a  comparatively 
recent  production,  and  is  most  highly  adapted 
to  present  conditions.  In  the  constant  struggle 
for  existence  many  races  of  plants  have  in  all 
probability  been  entirely  exterminated,  their 
places  having  been  taken  by  beUeT-equipped 
rival?.  On  the  other  band,  some,  such  aa 
aquatic  flowering  plants,  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  taking  to  the  water.  The  oldest  repre- 
sentatives of  these — Elodea,  Lemna,  and  Cerato- 
phyllum — have  changed  much  in  their  internal 
structure ;  whilst  others  with  a  shorter  aquatic 
record  have  as  yet  been  little  modified  internally, 
if  at  all. 

The  vast  and  extremely  natural  family,  Com- 
positae,  is  regarded  as  being  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  in  plant  evolution.  Its  highly  specialised 
inflorescence,  consisting  of  numerous  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  bracts,  secures  the 
pollination  of  several  flowers  by  the  single  visit 
of  an  insect.  The  calyx  (pappus),  no  longer  a 
protective  envelope,  as  is  its  function  in  most 
other  families,  is  mostly  highly  modified  for  the 
effective  dissemination  of  the  fruit.  Com- 
positae  are  therefore  well  provided  for  in  hold- 
ing their  own  against  competitors,  which  they 
are  more  likely  to  drive  out  than  to  be  them- 
selves compelled  to  seek  new  habitats.  It  is 
therefore  only  in  the  more  primitive  groups  of 
the  family,  longer  subject  to  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  showing  evidence  of  reduction, 
that  aquatic  species  would  be  likely  to  occur. 
But  first  of  all  it  is.  necessary  to  indicate  these 
older  groups,  and  to  consider  the  characters 
which     might     safely     be     regarded     as     of      a 


primitive  nature.  They  are  as  follows: — (1) 
foliaceous  involucral  bracts ;  (2)  soaly  or  brac- 
teate  conical  or  elongated  receptacles;  (3)  folia- 
ceous or  little  modified  calyx  (pappus)  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  same ;  (4)  free,  or  more  or  less  free, 
anthers.     Feature    No.    1    would   most   resemble 


PlG.  129.  —  BIDENS  BECKII:  DISC-FLOWER  MUCH 
ENLARGED,  SHOWING  THE  BRISTLES  OF  THE 
PAPPUS    WITH    11E1LEXEI)    HAIRS. 

the  bracts  which  are  present  in  the  families 
from  which  the  Compositae  are  supposed  to 
have  descended  ;  for  example,  Campanulaceae  ; 
No.  2  would  be  similar  to  the  ordinary  spicate 
inflorescence  with  its  subtending  floral  brac- 
teoles ;  No.  3  would  again  resemble  flowering 
plants  of  a  somewhat  lower  grade,  and,  regard- 


FlG.     130. COTULA    MYRIOPHYLLOIDES  :     A    SPECIES 

WITH     OPPOSITE,      MUCH-DIVIDED     LEAVES     AND 
DISCOID  FLOWER-HEADS. 

ing  No.  4,  free  anthers  are  certainly  more  primi- 
tive than  connate  ones,  the  latter  being  highly 
specialised  for  the  conservation  and  protection 
of  the  pollen. 

One  of  the  remarkably  few  truly  aquatic  Oom- 
positae    is    Bidens    Beckii*,     a    native    of    quiet 

•  Torrey  in  Spreng   Xcuc  Entdeek.,  II.,  135  (1821). 


lakes  of  New  York  State  and  Canada.  Bidens 
is  a  large  genus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Helianthoideae,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  pri- 
mitive tribe  of  the  family,  for  in  it  every  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  characters  is  found.  The 
foliaceous  bra/  U  are  almost  universal  throughout 
the  tribe  (cf.  Helianthus,  Dahlia,  Coreopsis, 
etc.),  whilst  the  elongated  or  conical  receptacle  is 
present  in  the  familiar  Rudbeckia,  and  in  other 
genera ;  the  calyx  (pappus)  is  very  frequently 
scale-like  or  coronate,  or  sometimes,  owing  to 
reduction,  entirely  wanting ;  and  the  anthers 
ore  wholly  or  nearly  free. from  one  another  in  one 
subtribe,    the   Ambrosial  h    is    moreover 

dioecious,  another  primitive  feature.  Although 
Bidens  belongs  to  the  primitive  tribe  Helian- 
thoideae, it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  in  it 
a  so  highly  modified  aquatic  specie!  129) 

as  B.  Beckii,  for  Bidens  is  at  the  present  day  a 
widely-dispersed  and  progressive  genus  well 
adapted  by  means  of  its  barb-like  pappus  for 
distribution  by  animals.  Its  headquarters,  as 
those  of  most  of  the  Helianthoideae,  are  in  Cen- 
tral and  North  America.  The  pappus  consists 
usually  of  a  few  or  a  pair  of  rigid  setae,  which 
are  furnished  with  reflexed  hairs  sometimes  re- 
sembling the  head  of  an  arrow,  with  which  it 
■  ■lings  to  passing  animals.  Bidens  pilosa,  a  com- 
mon tropical  and  sub-tropical  weed,  is  a  well- 
known  example  familiar  to  most  travellers  as  a 
painful  nuisance  to  the  ankles  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  legs.  A  second  species,  Bidens  cernua,  a 
native  of  Britain,  inhabits  wet  ditches  and 
niar.-his.  and  is  somewhat  of  a  transition  between 
a  terrestrial  and  an  acquatic  plant. 

A  second  Aquatic  Composite,  Cotula  myi'io- 
phylloidesf  (see  fig.  130 1  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Cape 
Peninsula.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  very 
deeply  and  finely  divided.  The  heads  are  dis- 
coid, as  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and 
the  flowers,  especially  the  female,  are  much  re- 
duced. There  is  no  pappus.  Cotula  belongs  to 
the  trili-  Anithemideae,  a  near  ally  of  the 
Helianthoideae,  with  a  similarly  reduced  or 
paleaceous  pappus.  A  few  of  the  other  species 
of  this  genus,  for  example,  Cotula  coronopifolia, 
grow  in  damp  wet  places. 

Another  very  interesting  aquatic  is  Pectis 
aquatica  (see  rig.  131).  a  native  of  Pine  Plaits 
at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  where  it  was  discovered  by  C  G. 
Pringle  (No.  1,296)  in  September,  1887.  It 
grows  in  shallow  water,  the  floating  stems  being 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  foot  long,  and  sparingly 
leafy  and  branched  at  the  top.  Peotis  is  a  genus 
of  about  fifty  species,  all  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  It  is  a  member  of  the  tribe 
Helenioideae,  a  very  near  ally  of  the  Helian- 
thoideae. As  may  be  seen  from  the  figure  the 
pappus  of  P.  aquatica  is  much  reduced  and  re- 
sembles a  tuft  of  hairs,  and  has  probably  entirely 
lost  its  function  of  assisting  in  the  distribution 
of  the  achene. 

A  fourth  and  extremely  interesting  aquatic 
Composite  is  a  species  of  Erigeron,  E.  hetero- 
morphus§  (see  fig.  132),  from  Mexico,  also  dis- 
covered by  Pringle  (No.  3,675).  He  found  the 
plant  growing  on  calcareous  tufa,  more  or  less 
submerged,  in  the  cascades  of  the  Concepoion 
River  near  Micos,  San  Luis  Potosi.  Mexico,  in 
December,  1891.  It  is  remarkable  in  having 
the  upper  leaves  entire  or  toothed,  whilst 
the  lower  submerged  ones  are  long  and  thread- 
like. 

These  aquatic  Compositae  would  be  interest- 
ing plants  for  growing  in  tanks  of  water  in 
warm  houses  in  this  country.  Bidens  Beckii 
would  be  best  suited  for  out  of  doors,  consider- 
ing the  cold  winter  climate  of  its  habitat.  Them 
may  be  a  few  more  species  of  Compositae  of 
similar  habit,  but  the  above-mentioned  are 
the  only  ones  known  to  me  at  present.  J. 
Hutchinson,  Kew. 

+  Harv.  in  Unok.  Ic.  PI.,  t.  CCC'XXXV.- 

J  s   Watson  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XXIII  ,  279(1888). 

i  Robinson  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XXVII.,  173  (1893). 
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Rain  fell  in  my  district  on  ten  out  of  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  May,  after  which  the  weather 
was  dry,  sunny,  and  warm,  only  one  more 
measurable  rain  having  occurred  up  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.07  in. 
There  was  a  frost  of  2°  on  the  night  of  the  9th. 
and  no  other  beyond  a  white  frost  or  two,  which 
did  not  reduce  the  thermometers  4ft.  from  th'3 
ground  to  freezing  point.  The  frost  of  2°  was 
not  sufficient  to  affect  in  the  slightest  visible 
degree  the  petals  of  Plums  or  Apples  in  blos- 
som. The  dry  and  sunny  period  was  of  great 
value  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  in  the 
orchards,  which  were  unusually  thick  and  ram- 
pant at  trie  beginning  of  the  hoeing  season. 
More  good  was  done  in  the  last  fortnight  of 
May  than  had  been  achieved  in  all  th?  preceding 
time  of  hoeing. 

The  Setting  of  Fruit. 
In  my  last  notes  it  was  stated  that  the  appa- 
rently successful  setting  of  Plums  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  assured  success.  Unfortunately, 
this  warning  has  proved  only  too  appropriate  in 
reference  to  the  earliest  blossoms.  There  was 
the  greatest  show  of  blossom  on  my  Monarclis 
that  has  ever  been  seen,  and  there  is  one  of 
the  smallest  settings  of.  fruit.  As  was  the 
case  last  season,  the  great  majority  of  fruitlets 
failed  to  swell,  and  are  dropping  off.  President, 
Black  Diamond,  and  Greengage,  which  blos- 
somed fairly,  are  complete  failures.  Mature 
trees  of  Early  Rivers,  which  blossomed  pro- 
fusely, have  set  a  good  crop,  although  at  least 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fruitlets  failed  to  swell  ; 
but  on  young  trees,  planted  four  to  eight  years 
ago,  only  a  sprinkling  of  fruit  is  left.  Czar  has 
a  full  crop,  the  dropping  of  multitudes  of  its 
enormously  superabundant  fruitlets  being  an 
advantage.  Victoria;  has  set  a  good  crop,  but 
Pond's  Seedling  only  a  thin  wis.  The  failure  of 
the  varieties  that  have  proved  disappointing  may 
be  attributed  to  lack  of  pollination,  the  weather 
having  been  too  wet  and  cold  for  bees  and  other 
insects  to  work  properly  when  the  trees  were  in 
blossom. 

The  crop  of  Apples  will  be  extremely  small, 
at  least,  if  the  appearance  of  orchards  in  the 
country  generally  is  at  all  like  that  of  mine 
and  of  others  that  I  have  seen  or  heard 
of.  As  stated  previously,  many  varieties 
Sailed  almost  entirely  to  blossom.  From  these, 
of  course.  nothing  was  expected.  The 
grievous  disappointment  comes  in  with  respect 
to  those  which  blossomed  well  or  fairly, 
from  most  of  which  whole  trusses  have  withered 
almost  entirely,  even  where  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  brown  rot,  to  be  referred  to  presently. 
The  only  varieties  that  have  set  a  good  quantity 
of  fruit  are  mature  trees  of  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Charles  Ross,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Allington  Pippin, 
Early  Julyan,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Golden  Spire, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Royal  Jubilee.  From  trees 
of  most  of  these  varieties  only  ten  years  or 
less  from  the  planting,  nearly  all  the 
trusses  of  blossom  have  dropped  without 
setting  a  fruit.  Warner's  King  and  Lord 
Derby,  which  promised  well,  have  set  only  pass- 
able crops,  and  even,  this  is  almost  too  much  to 
say  of  Bramley's  Seedling  or  Bismarck.  Even 
the  usually  faithful  Worcester  Pearmain  has 
proved  disappointing.  From  three  acres  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  there  will  not  be  fruit  equal  to 
a  fair  crop  on  half  an  acre.  In  my  Apple 
orchards,  as  a  whole,  there  cannot  be  one-tenth 
of  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  yield  in 
relation  to  the  ages  of  the  trees. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  failure? 
So  far  as  it  is  due  to  lack  of  blossoming  it  may 
be  attributed  mainly,  I  think,  to  the  setting  of  a 
great  crop  generally  last  year,  which  was  half 
ruined   by  the   aphis,    and    to  the   great  strain 


which  that  pest  exerted  on  the  trees  by  destroy- 
ing the  foliage.  Possibly  the  latter  also  helped 
to  prevent  the  setting  of  blossom  on  varieties 
which  blossomed  well  or  fairly,  in  addition  to 
which  there  was  the  wet  and  cold  weather  which 
prevailed  while  most  varieties  were  in  full  bloom. 


Fig.  131. — pectis  aquatica  :  a  native  of  mexico  ; 
stems   up  to   one   foot  long,   floating   in 

WATEE. 

(See  p.    305.) 

Devastating   Attacks   of   Brown  Rot. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  attack  of  brown  rot 
on  Apples  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  occurred 
this  season.  This  worst  of  all  fungous  diseases 
in  my  orchards,  excepting  in  those  planted  eight 
years  or  less,  not  yet  affected  by  it  materially, 
attacks  mainly  the  fruit  spurs  and  their  blossom 
trusses.     Evidence  as  to   whether  it  attacks  the 


Fig.       132. — erigeron      heteromorphus  :        an 
aquatic   species,  native  of   mexico  ;  lower 
leaves  thread-like  and  floating. 
(See  p.    305.) 

spurs  before  they  blossom,  or  afterwards,  is 
conflicting.  Some  of  the  spurs  on  which  the 
trusses  of  blossom  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  fungus  are  rotten  down  to  where  they 
join  the  branches,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
there  has  been  time  for  the  spread  of  the  disease 
from  the  blossom  to  the  bases  of  the  spurs.     On 


the  other  hand,  the  rot  on  many  spurs  does  not 
extend  to  their  juncture  with  the  branches,  and 
this  favours  the  assumption  that  the  attack 
starts  on  the  trusses  of  blossom.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  trusses  on  Domino  and  Bismarck, 
which  promised  great  crops,  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  disease ;  and  nearly  as  large  a 
proportion  on  Lord  Derby  and  on  those  mature 
trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  which  blossomed 
well.  Fearn's  Pippin,  growing  next  to  Cox's, 
is  even  worse  affected,  nearly  every  truss  on  one 
large  tree  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fungus. 
Early  Julyan,  growing  next  to  Domino  in  one 
case,  and  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  in  another. 
is  also  a  sufferer  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  so  is  Warner's  King.  Other  varieties  at- 
tacked more  or  less  are  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Allington  Pippin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Duchess 
of  Oldenberg,  and  James  Grieve.  The  few 
trees  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert  which  bore 
any  blossom  are  also  sufferers.  That  the 
disease  spreads  rapidly  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt.  All  the  diseased  spurs  ought  to  be  cut 
off  promptly  and  burnt ;  but  to  deal  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  spurs  is  quite  im- 
practicable in  the  present  season.  The  great 
prevalence  of  the  disease  is  probably  due  to  two 
extremely  wet  winters  and  springs  in  succession. 
It  was  bad  last  year,  but  not  nearly 
so  extensive  as  it  is  this  season.  Possibly 
the  use  of  lime  instead  of  lime-sulphur  as  usual 
in  my  winter  spraying  is  in  part  accountable  for 
the  extensiveness  of  the  attack,  the  latter  being 
a  good  fungicide,  while  the  former  is  not. 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  less  brown  rot-  on 
Plums  than,  has  troubled  me  in  some  previous 
seasons,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  on  Gisborne 
and  President,  and  some  on  Czar  and  Victoria. 
An  important  point  is  the  necessity  of  cutting 
off  every  diseased  spur  and  shoot  in  the  first 
season  of  attack,  when  the  work  is  practicable, 
and  burning  the  cuttings.  This  course  will  be 
adopted  in  some  comparatively  young  orchards 
not  yet  attacked. 

Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Apple. 

This  fungous  disease  also  is  much  more  than 
usually  prevalent,  nearly  all  varieties  of  Apples 
being  more  or  less  attacked  by  it.  The  disease 
can  be  kept  in  control  by  cutting  off  and  burning 
diseased  shoots,  and  spraying  twice  in  a  season 
with   lime-sulphur  or   Bordeaux   mixture. 

Caterpillars. 

By  way  of  disagreeable  compensation  for 
almost  complete  immunity  from  aphis  attacks, 
there  is  one  of  the  worst  infestations  by  leaf- 
eating  caterpillars,  mainly  those  of  the  Winter 
Moth,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Many  varieties  of 
Apples  have  been  sprayed  with  arsenate  of 
lead  ;  but  it  appears  that  birds  have  cleared  off 
a  great  number  of  the  pests  from  trees  that  have 
not  been  sprayed.  In  some  orchards,  a  report 
states,  many  trees  have  been  almost  stripped  of 
leaves  by  the  caterpillars. 

Top-grafted  Apples. 

The  recent  drought  has  not  been  propitious  to 
the  growth  of  scions  on  top-grafted  trees.  Few 
of  them  have  withered,  but  many  have  failed  to 
break  at  present.  Silver  leaf  shows  on  some 
trees  that  were  grafted  last  year,  particularly 
where  the  stock  is  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  a  bad 
variety  for  grafting.  On  Irish  Peach  and  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  the  success  is  much 
better. 

Apple  Leaves   Scorched  by  Lime-wash. 

On  p.  274,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  in  reference 
to  the  scorching  of  young  leaves  on  Apple 
trees  by  lime-wash,  reported  in  last  month's 
notes,  expresses  the  suspicion  that  lime  of 
too  great  a  strength,  or  of  an  inferior  quality, 
must  have  been  used.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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better  the  lime  the  stronger  it  is,  and  that  which 
I  used  was  the  best  Buxton  spraying  lime.  The 
quantity  used  varied  from  1^  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  per 
100  gallons,  and  it  was  the  smaller  quantity  which 
was  used  on  the  scorched  trees.  The  wash  was 
applied  immediately  after  slaking,  in  order  to 
have  it  as  nearly  hot  as  possible,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  instructions.  After  the 
scorching,  cold  wash  of  the  same  thickness  was 
used,  and  this  did  not  scorch  at  all.  Three  weeks 
after  the  scorching  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
damage  was  noticeable,  as  fresh  leaves  had 
formed ;  but  scorching  must  do  harm,  however 
well  the  trees  may  recover  from  the  damage. 
.  As  to  the  grower  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beckett, 
who  sprayed  Apples  when  in  full  blossom,  he 
may  have  had  good  crops  in  spite  of  his  rash- 
ness ;  but  nothing  will  convince  me  that  it  is 
otherwise  than  harmful  to  cover  the  sexual  parts 
of  blossoms  with  lime,  even  if  it  be  cold. 
Southern  Grower. 


R.H.S.   RED   CROSS   SALE. 


REVIEW  OF  CATALOGUE. 

I. — Orchids. 

The  Orchids  include  a  large  and  varied  selec- 
tion, in  which  all  classes  of  growers — the  enthu- 
siastic amateur,  the  owner  of  a  large  and  com- 
plete collection,  the  seeker  after  new  hybrids, 
and  the  lover  of  rare  species  of  botanical  value — 
will  find  things   of  especial   interest. 

Lieut.  ^Colonel  Sir  George  and  Lady  Holford 
have  presented  a  superb  collection,  in  which 
every  plant  is  of  the  highest  quality.  The  col- 
lection includes  Brasso-Cattleya  The  King,  the 
handsome  plant  which  secured  a  First»class 
Certificate  at  the  Royal  International  Exhibition 
in  1912 ;  Cymbidium  Parishii  Sanderae  (see  fig. 
133),  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  class  ; 
Cattleya  Trianae  Imperator ;  C.  T.  Mooreana ; 
and  some  of  the  fine  Miltonias  for  which  the 
Westonbirt  collection  is  famous. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  presents  an  admirable 
selection  of  good  plants.  His  contribution  is 
especially  rich  in  Odontoglossums,  among  which 
are  0.  Rouge  Dragon,  O.  crispum  Rosy  Queen, 
and  O.  King  George  V.  He  is  also  sending  the 
handsome  Zygopetalum  Roeblingiamun  (which 
gained  a  First-class  Certificate.  September  15, 
1903),  and  Laelia  anceps  waddoniensis,  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  finest  white  form  of  its  class, 
■which  ohtained  a  Fir6t-class  Certificate  in  1889. 
The  collection  will  also  include  some  of  the  fine 
hybrid  Odontiodas,  Odontoglossums,  and  Den- 
drobiums  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Gatton  in  such 
perfection. 

Mrs.  Norman  Cookson  (presents  a  choioe  col- 
lection, which  includes  the  handsome  Odonto- 
glossum  crisipum  Millicent,  one  of  the  finest 
Odontoglossums  exhibited  at  the  recent  Chelsea 
Show ;  O.  crispum  Franz  Masereel  and  O.  c. 
Leonard  Perfect  (ses  fig.  135),  two  famous 
blotched  varieties;  a  good  selection  of  the  Oak- 
wood  hybrid  Laelio-Cattleyas ;  and  Odontioda 
Bradshawiae  Cookson's  variety.  Mr.  Clive  Cook- 
son  has  added  to  the  collection  some  fine  Cypripe- 
diums. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Hanbury  is  presenting  a 
collection  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums, 
and  Cymibidiums;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Gratrix 
a  fine  and  varied  collection  of  white  and 
blotched  forms  of  Odontoglossum^  crispum, 
Cypripedium  Leeanum,  and  C.  insigne ;  Mr. 
E"  R.  Ashiton  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Groves,  a  number 
of  very  interesting  plants;  Mr.  G.  F.  Moore  a 
collection  of  good  Cypripediums,  including  the 
famous  C.  Thalia;  and  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley,  and  other  ama- 
teurs contribute  a  number  of  good  plants. 

Sir  Frederick  Moore,  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin,  includes  in  his  contribution  the 


rare  Bulbophyllum  dichromum,  Cirrhopetalum 
longissimum,  and  Nemoorea  irrorata,  all  of 
which  will  be  coveted  by  collectors. 

Beside  these  valuable  and  generous  gifts  from 
private  collectors,  the  members  of  the  trade  have 
responded  most  readily  and  generously  to  the 
call  for  aid.  ■  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  are 
contributing  a  collection  which  includes  Odon- 
tioda Red  Cross,  Odontoglossum  crispum  Queen 
Empress,  and  O.  c.  xanthotes.  Messrs.  Jas. 
Cypher  and  Sons  are  sending  Cypripediums, 
Laelia  purpurata  Emperor,  and  white  Laelia 
anceps;  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black  are  giving 
some  good  hybrids,  including  their  fine  Odontioda 
Irene  var.  Glorita,  for  which  they  recently 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit ;  Messrs.  J.  and  V. 
McBean  contribute  a  number  of  interesting 
plants,  chiefly  white ;  Messrs.  Mansell  and 
Hatcher  are  giving  first-rate  Cattleyas,  Cypri- 
pediums, and  Odontiodas,  and  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Brown  are  also  contributing  to  the 
sale. 


first  stand  much  air  without  flagging.  The 
neglect  of  this  airing  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
damping,  whereby  cuttings  may  be  lost.  In 
very  drying  weather  a  light  spraying  of 
the  cuttings  is  a  good  thing.  This,  how- 
ever, must  only  be  resorted  to  when  there 
has  been  no  accumulation  of  moisture  on  the 
glass  for  several  days  and  the  cuttings  seem 
inclined  to  flag.  The  spraying  may  be  done 
either  with  a  syringe  or  a  can  with  a  fine  rose. 
If  the  cuttings  were  well  watered  in  at  the  time 
of  inserting  them  no  further  watering  is  neces- 
sary, beyond  the  light  spraying,  until  they  are 
rooted.  After  a  period  of  from  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks  the  cuttings  should  be  callused — 
that  is  to  say,  the  lumpy  growth  around  the  base 
of  the  cutting,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  tine 
rooting  process,  will  have  formed.  The  cuttings 
soon  show  when,  this  has  taken  place  by  their 
freshness  and  growing  appearance.  More 
air  should  now  be  given  by  propping  uip  the 
lights  at  the  back,  only  an  inch  or  so  at  first, 


Fig.  133.— orchids  presented  for  the  r.h.s.  red  cross  sale 


CYMBLDIUM   I'ARISHII   SANDERAE. 


PENTSTEMONS:    THEIR   VALUE   IN 
THE   GARDEN. 


{Concluded  from  patjc  277.) 

General  Management  While  in  Frames. 

Cttttings  inserted  in  frames  as  described  on 
pp.  277-3  must  bs  shaded  from  sunshine  to  prevent 
flagging.  Shading  may  consist  of  ordinary  gar- 
den mats  or  other  material  sufficient  to  break  the 
power  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  prevent  the  frames 
from  becoming  heated,  the  latter  being  kept  at 
first  closed.  Shading  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  sun  is  on  the  frames  in  the  morning,  re- 
moving the  material  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  off 
them  later  in  the  day,  in  order  to  give  all  possible 
light.  The  air  in  the  frames  may  be  kept  fresh 
and  excess  of  moisture  allowed  to  escape  by 
drawing  the  lights  off  in  the  early  morning,  pro- 
vided there  are  no  high  winds.  On  some  morn- 
ings there  will  be  moisture  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass,  and  most  of  this  will  dry  off  in  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  well  to  leave 
the  lights  off  longer,  as  the  cuttings  will  not  at 


however.  At  the  same  time  commence  to  reduce 
the  shading  by  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  on  the 
frames  for  a  time  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
sun  will  by  this  time  have  lost  much  of  its  power, 
but  it  will  still  be  advisable,  on  most  days,  to 
shade  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day.  This 
gradual  inuring  of  the  plants  to  sun  and  air  is 
continued  until  they  will  stand  all  the  sunshine 
and  plenty  of  air  without  flagging,  which  they 
will  do  in  a  week  or  two.  When  this  stage 
is  reached  the  lights  should  be  drawn  off  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  from  becoming  weak  and  dTawn.  The 
soil  should  at  this  time  be  tested  to  find  out  if 
water  is  required,  and  if  the  soil  seems  pretty 
dry  a  good  watering  should  be  given,  which  will 
be  better  at  this  time  than  during  the  cold  and 
dull  days  Later  on.  But  frequently  I  have  not 
watered  at  all  after  the  first  soaking  in  of  the 
cuttings  until  the  following  spring.  As  soon 
as  frosty  nights  occur  some  mats  for  protec- 
tion should  be  in  readiness  for  use  during 
the  night,  but  they  should  be  removed  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  on  the  give. 
Never  leave  the  frames  covered  longer  than 
necessary,    as    nothing    tends    to    weaken    the 
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plants  so  much  as  keeping  them  in  dark- 
ness. The  lights  should  still  be  removed 
ais  often  and  as  soon  as  possible  all  through  the 
winter,  as  Pentistemons  should  never  be  coddled. 
The  points  to  remember  are  :  (1)  that  Pentste- 
mons,  if  grown  hardy,  can  withstand  several  de- 
grees of  frost ;  (2)  the  lights  should  seldom  be  on 
when  there  is  wo  frost  or  rain  ;  (3)  when  in  posi- 
tion the  lights  should  be  kept  propped  up  at 
the  back.  During  very  cutting  winds  the  lights 
may  be  kept  on,  especially  should  the  frames 
be  in  an  exposed  position.  They  could  then 
be  propped  up  at  the  side  away  from  the  wind. 
During  rain  see  that  the  lights  are  open  in 
such  manner  as  will  allow  a  circulation  of  air. 
while  excluding  the  wet.  An  operation  which 
greatly  benefits  the  plants  while  in  the  frames 
is  a  light  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  during 
winter       and      spring.        The      stirring,   merely 


planting  out,  they  may  be  placed  in  their  flower- 
ing positions  by  the  middle  of  April.  The 
weather,  of  course,  must  be  considered,  and  also 
locality  to  some  extent,  but  these  remarks  will 
apply   to*  the  greater  part  of  England. 

Stopping  or  Pinching. 

During  the  early  spring  some  of  the  plants  may 
start  into  growth  earlier  than  the  others  and 
get  much  taller.  These  might  have  the  growing 
point  removed,  providing  it  is  done  some  time 
prior  to  planting  out.  Plants  which  are  stopped 
will  produce  several  strong  side  shoots,  and  will 
be  of  more  bushy  habit,  but  they  will  also  be  a 
little  later  in  flowering  than  those  not  so  treatel. 
For  the  latter  reason  it  is  not  desirable  to  prac- 
tise stopping  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  should 
never  be  done  just  before  planting  out.  5 
Ishmore. 


Fig.    134. — orchids  fur  the    r.h.s.   red  cross  sale  :   cypiupedium  thalia. 


consists  of  loosening  the  surface,  which  has  be- 
come somewhat  close  and  solid,  and  is  easily 
done  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick,  drawn  througn 
the  soil  amongst  the  plants.  As  the  days  in 
spring  get  longer  and  brighter  the  plants  will 
show  signs  of  growth,  and  it  is  most  important 
that  they  be  kept  sturdy,  with  a  view  to 
planting  out.  Towards  the  end  of  March  the 
night  coverings  may  be  dispensed  with,  unless 
exceptional  frosts  are  still  prevalent,  and  before 
planting  time  arrives  the  lights  should  be  left 
off  all  night.  Penitstemons  are  often  not  planted 
out  until  May,  but  if  grown  in  quite  cool 
conditions   and    exposed    gradually    previous    to 


R.H.S.  Committees.— The  Council  has  in- 
vited the  members  of  the  several  committees  to 
visit  Wisley  in  order  to  inspect  both  the  labora- 
tory, which  is  approaching  completion,  and  the 
gardens.  It  is  hoped  that  the  visits  of  the  com- 
mittees will  help  to  establish  close  co-operation 
between  the  experts  who  give  their  services  to 
the  work  of  the  several  committees  and  the  staff 
at  Wisley.  We  understand  that  the  following 
dates  are  suggested: — Floral  Committee,  Friday, 
June  23 ;  Scientific  Committee,  July  7 ;  Orchid 
Committee,  Monday,  July  10;  Narcissus  and 
Tulip  Committee,  Friday,  July  14,  and  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee,  Friday,  July  21. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  William   F.  Rowles. 

Thymes.  — There  are  few  plants  which  give  a 
better  display  of  bloom  when  planted  between 
stepping-stones  in  a  rockery  than  the  many  pretty 
dwarf-flowering  Thymes.  They  form  a  rich  car- 
pet when  planted  on  the  flat  between  stepping- 
stones.  All  of  them  are  easily  propagated  by 
tearing  off  little  pieces,  which  will  invariably  have 
roots  attached,  and  planting  the  detached  por- 
tions in  a  bed  of  sandy  soil,  preferably  protected 
by  a  handlight  or  frame.  Weeds  should  be 
pulled  out  after  first  loosening  the  soil,  which 
may  be  done  without  disturbing  the  Thymes  to 
any  great  extent.  The  Thymes  I  chiefly  allude 
to  are  Thymus  Serpyllum    and  T.  lanuginosus. 

Pillar  Roses.—  Many  pillar  Roses,  such  as 
Euphrosyne,  Tea  Rambler,  Tausendschon,  and 
Trier  are  flowering.  In  order  that  the  blooms 
may  appear  at  their  best,  tie  in  all  growths, 
which  otherwise  would  he  in  danger  of  being 
broken  by  winds.  The  growths  should  not  be 
tied  stiffly. 

Cotoneaster  th ymifolia.  —  This  fine 
Cotoneaster  is  useful  alike  for  planting  in  the 
front  of  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  rock-garden, 
where  it  looks  well  between  fairly  large  stones. 
It  quickly  fills  the  space,  and  is  a  pleasing  change 
from  Alpines.  The  plant  may  be  propagated 
easily  from  layers;  pieces  of  growth  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  roots  attached,  can  often  he  pulled 
from  the  old  plants. 

I  HWaterino.— Plants  which  have  been  recently 
set  in  beds  and  borders  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  drought.  Watering  need  not  be  done 
very  frequently,  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
roots  moist  until  they  are  re-established.  Estab- 
lished plants  which  are  showing  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion through  root  dryness  should  be  watered 
freely.  Watering  (except  with  liquid  manure 
when  the  purpose  is  to  feed  the  plants)  must  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil;  it  is  not  a  satis 
factory  substitute  for  rain. 

IHoeing.  —  One  of  the  beat  ways  of  saving 
watering  is  to  keep  the  soil  well  hoed :  the 
surface  should  be  stirred  for  as  long  as  it  i6  pos- 
sible to  work  the  hoe  between  the  plants.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  hoeing  is  only  needed 
in  the  vegetable  garden.  It  is  especially  valuable 
between  rows  of  seedling  flowers,  such  as  Sweet 
Williams  and  Wallflowers,  and  also  between  such 
plants  as  Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons,  which 
are  already  branching  freely,  and,  in  many  cases, 
flowering. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North. 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,   Oxfordshire. 

U  Endive.—  Make  a  sowing  of  Endive  for  the 
earliest  supplies  in  rich,  deeply-cultivated  soil 
containing  sufficient  moisture  for  the  roots.  If 
Endive  is  grown  on  shallow  soil  and  in  dry  con- 
ditions, the'  leaves  are  of  little  value  for  salads, 
as  they  grow  tough.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  made 
16  inches  apart,  subsequently  thinning  the  seed- 
lings to  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  If  labour  is 
available  the  quality  of  the  leaves  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  frequent  copious  applications  of 
water  to  the  roots. 

Exhibition  Onions.— Examine  the  plants 
frequently,  and  remove  any  that  are  attacked 
by  the  Onion  maggot;  also  take  precautions 
against  this  pest  as  advised  in  a  previous 
calendar.  These  are  necessary,  for  transplanted 
Onions  are  not  entirely  immune  from  attacks 
of  the  maggots.  Maintain  the  stems  of  the 
plants  in  a  perfectly  upright  position,  effect- 
ing this,  if  necessary,  by  supporting  them  to 
stakes,  or  the  bulbs  will  grow  deformed.  Stir 
the  surface  soil  between  the  rows  on  frequent 
occasions,  taking  care  that  the  hoe  does  not  come 
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into  contact  with  the  stems  of  the  plants,  as  the 
slightest  injury  now,  although  not  apparent  at 
the  time,  may  eventually  develop  into  split  and 
damaged  bulbs.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  apply 
stimulants,  and  in  most  cases  water  is  not  neces- 
sary. From  now  onwards  mildew  must  be  sought 
for^  and  all  affected  plants  removed  and  burnt ; 
also,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  thoroughly 
spray  the  plants  at  regular  intervals  with  water 
containing  soft-soap  and  sulphur. 

Spinach.— In  gardens  with  moist,  favourable 
soils,  continue  to  make  successional  sowings  of 
Spinach,  but  in  hot,  dry  gardens  choose  New 
Zealand)  Spinach  and  other  substitutes.  Select 
the  richest  and  deepest-cultivated  ground  for 
Spinach,  and  for  preference  where  it  is  parti- 
ally shaded,  such  as  betwsen  rows  of  tall  Peas. 
Thin  the  seedlings  well  apart  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle. 

Vegetable  Marrows. -Spare  plants  not 
required  for  planting  on  prepared  sites  may  ad- 
vantageously be  grown  in  waste  ground,  and  also 
be  utilised  for  covering  trellises  or  masking 
manure,  leaf-heaps,  and  other  unsightly  places. 
If  the  soil  is  poor  make  large  holes,  partly  fill 
them  with  manure,  and  place  on  the  manure  a 
few  inches  of  soil  in  which  to  plant  the  Marrows. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 

Dendrobium.- Certain  Dendrobiums,  includ- 
ing D.  Phalaenopsds  and  D.  formosum  giganteum, 
have  completed  their  resting  season,  and  are 
starting  to  grow  afresh.  Roots  will  soon  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  new  growths,  and  at  that  stage 
the  plants  should  be  re-potted  or  top-dressed. 
These  Dendrobiums  may  be  grown  in  ordinary 
flower-pots  or  pans.  The  receptacle  should  only 
be  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  roots, 
for  the  plant  will  succeed  best  if  the  compost 
dries  quickly.  Use  plenty  of  drainage  material. 
Let  the  rooting  medium  consist  of  Osmunda  or 
A  1  fibre  three  parts,  and  Sphagnum-moss  one 
part,  cutting  both  ingredients  into  small  por- 
tions. Only  re-pot  if  the  old  soil  is  sour  or 
decayed ;  top-dressings  of  fresh  material  will 
suffice  for  the  majority  of  the  plants.  In  re- 
potting, cut  away  the  dead  roots  and  useless  back 
pseudo-bulbs,  arrange  the  plant  in  the  pot  or 
pan,  and  make  the  soil  firm  about  the  plant. 
Grow  the  plants  in  a  light  position  in  the 
stove,  the  warmest  Orchid  house,  or  the  division 
devoted  to  Dendrobiums.  Either  suspend  the 
plants  near  to  the  roof-glass  or  place  them  on 
inverted  flower-pots  in  order  that  ths  young 
growths  may  have  plenty  of  sunlight.  Newly- 
potted  plants  should  be  arranged  in  a  separate 
batch,  and  afforded  a  little  extra  shade,  and 
care  in  watering  until  the  roots  are  reestab- 
lished. Keep  their  surroundings  moist,  and 
spray  them  lightly  overhead  in  fine  weather.  As 
autumn  approaches  the  flower-scapes  will  appear, 
and  until  these  ara  removed  keep  the  plants  sup- 
plied liberally  with  water.  After  the  flowering 
rest  the  plants  for  a  long  period  in  a  dry  house 
with  a  night  temperature  not  lower  than  55°. 
Other  species  requiring  attention  are  D.  densi- 
riorum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  pulchel- 
lum,  D.  fimbriatum,  D.  ehrysotoxum,  D.  clava- 
tum,  and  D.  moschatum.  All  these  Orchids  may 
be  re-potted  in  Osmunda  or  Al  fibre  directly 
they  are  in  a  fit  condition.  Their  growing  season 
is  a  comparatively  short  one,  therefore  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  is  essential,  and  they  must 
never  suffer  from  dryness  at  the  roots.  D.  regium 
should  be  afforded  fresh  rooting  material  when 
growth  commences,  after  which  place  the  plants 
in  a  warm  house  until  their  pseudo-bulbs  are 
fully  developed. 

Cool-Growing   Dendrobiums.-1>.  infundi- 

bulum,  and  its  variety  Jamesianum,  are  closely 
allied  to  D.  formosum,  but  they  need  a  cooler 
temperature  than  that  plant.  Both  species  are 
about  to  start  into  growth,  and  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  re-pot  any  plants  that  re- 
quire it.  In  summer  grow  them  in  a  light  posi- 
tion in  the  intermediate  house.  Other  cool-grow- 
ing Dendrobiums  include  D.  japonicum,  D.  King- 
ianum  with  its  variety  album,  D.  glomeratum, 


D.  speciosum,  D.  ochreatum,  and  the  blue  D. 
Victoria  Regina.  The  latter  is  a  charming  plant . 
hut  is  not  often  seen  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  Teak-wood  basket,  with  very 
little  soil  about  the  roots,  and  must  never  be  sub- 
jected to  long  periods  of  drought. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  E.   Harkiss,    Gardener  to   Lad?   Wantage,  Lockinge 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Gardenia.- Gardenias  are  best  planted  in  a 
border,  for  not  only  are  they  less  trouble  than 
whan  grown  in  pots,  but  they  produce  more 
flowers  and  of  finer  quality.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  low  house,  where  they  will  be 
Dear  to  the  roof-glass.  Plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  necessary  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  when  roots  are  plentiful  they  should  be 
fed  liberally  with  stimulants. 

V10LET8.  — The  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks 
has  not  been  favourable  for  Violets  which  were 
planted  out  in  April,  and  it  has  been  necassary 
to  spray  them  freely  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
most  days.  A  long  spell  of  dry  weather  is  almost 
sure  to  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  red  spider 
on  Violets,  but  a  thorough  spraying  with  an 
insecticide  once  a  week  will  hold  the  pest  in 
check.  Work  the  hoe  freely  between  the  plants, 
and  remove  all  runners  as  they  appear.  Frequent 
light  dustings  with  well-seasoned  soot  previous 
to  hoeing  will  promote  healthy  growth. 

Annuals.— The  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
may  be  kept  gay  at  little  expense  during  the 
summer  by  annuals  in  pots.  Aster,  Browallia, 
Godetia,  Petunia,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Lobelia 
tenuior,  Ten  Week  Stock,  Annual  Larkspur,  and 
Statice  are  all  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
plants  are  not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  but  a 
rich  compost  is  to  be  recommended,  for  in  such 
soil  the  plants  give  a  longer  season  of  flowering. 

Economy  in  Fuel.  —  Much  fuel  may  be 
savad  by  careful  management.  Fire-heat  is  used 
in  glasshouses  during  the  summer  chiefly  to  dis- 
pel condensed  moisture  during  the  night.  There- 
fore if  the  hot-water  system  is  not  employed 
other  means  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  atmo 
sphere  dry.  Much  less  damping  must  be  done 
during  the  day,  and,  after  closing  the  houses  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best 
ust-  of  solar  heat,  the  ventilators  should  be  again 
opened  a  little  at  about  6  p.m.,  and  no  more 
damping  done  after  that  time.  By  this  means 
th-  fires  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  summer 
months  unless  the  weather  is  very  unpropitious. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  glasshouses  con- 
taining  plants  in  active  growth. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunbtjrnholme, 
Warter   Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Cherries.— Keep  the  house  in  which  ripe 
Cherries  are  hanging  dry  and  cool.  A  long  suc- 
cession of  fruits  may  be  obtained  from  one  house 
if  the  earliest  varieties  are  grown  in  pots,  to  be 
removed  from  the  house  as  soon  as  the  lruit  is 
ripe.  The  later  varieties  of  Bigarreau  and  Elton 
should  have  borders  to  themselves;  they  can 
then  be  well  watered  and  otherwise  attended  to 
properly.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  ripening  fruits 
will  crack  if  an  excess  of  moisture  be  allowed, 
and  that  cracking  is  as  bad  a  defect  as  shrivel- 
ling from  drought. 

Pines.  — More  Pines  generally  ripen  in  June 
than  are  required  for  use,  but  if  some  of  the 
plants  on  which  the  fruits  are  half-coloured  are 
removed  to  a  cooler  house,  the  ripening  of  the 
fruits  will  be  retarded,  and  their  colour  im- 
proved. The  house  or  pit  containing  plants  with 
ripening  fruits  may  be  ventilated  more  freely 
and  kept  drier  than  would  be  judicious  if  the 
plants  were  swelling  their  fruits.  Let  the  soil 
at  the  roots  be  moist,  but  not  saturated. 

Successional  Pines.  —  The  fruits  of  the 
second  batch  of  plants  are  swelling  rapidly,  and 
the  roots  require  liberal  supplies  of  diluted  liquid 
manure  and  other  stimulants.  Damp  the  surface 
of   the   beds   and    paths,   and  moisten  hot,  dry 


corners  with  water  warmed  to  85°.  In  syringing 
or  gently  dewing  the  plants  overhead  see  that 
moisture  does  not  lodge  in  the  crowns.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  allowed  to  reach  95°  for  a  time 
after  closing  the  house ;  on  mild,  warm  nights  it 
should  be  maintained  at  75°.  Admit  a  little  air 
by  the  top  ventilators  after  7  p.m.,  and  allow  the 
aperture  to  remain  open  during  the  night,  but 
close  it  early  the  next  morning  when  damping  is 
done. 

Late  Pines.— Late  plants  should  be  grown 
in  a  temperature  5°  to  10°  lower  than  is  desir- 
able for  those  in  fruit,  and  they  should  be  shaded 
lightly  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Keep 
the  roots  moist,  and  promote  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  by  damping  and  syringing,  as  re- 
commended for  the  older  plants.  See  that  the 
water-pipes  are  comparatively  cool  by  the  time 
the  sun  attains  full  power,  or  air  will  be  needed, 
and  opening  the  ventilators  results  in  loss  of 
moisture.  Let  suckers  have  similar  treatment, 
with  rather  more  bottom  heat  to  induce  the 
plants  to  root  freely.  See  that  the  roots  do  not 
become  dry,  and  re-pot  the  plants  when  they 
have  almost  filled  the  pots  with  roots  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  their  receiving  a  check,  which 
often  causes  growth  to  start  prematurely  later, 
rendering  the  suckers  worthless. 


Fa 
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By   J.    G.   Weston,    Gardener  to   Lady  Northcotb, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Strawberries.- If  not  already  finished,  com- 
iete  the  strawing  down  of  the  main  crop  and 
ate-fruiting  Strawberry  beds.  Select  a  dry  day 
and  hoe  the  beds  over  thoroughly  before  laying 
down  the  straw,  or  the  weeds  will  get  through, 
and  give  trouble.  With  respect  to  plants  on 
warm  borders,  required  for  early  fruiting,  it  is 
well  to  thin  the  blooms  early  in  order  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  energies  of  the  plant  on  the  first 
fruit.  The  small,  late  fruits  are  of  little  value, 
as  they  come  in  just  as  the  main  beds  are  at  their 
best. 

Cordon  Pears.— The  numerous  side  growths 
on  Cordon  Pear  trees  should  be  stopped — pinch- 
ing them  back  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  If 
tlie  tree  has  not  yet  reached  the  height  of 
the  wall,  allow  the  leader  to  remain  its  full 
length  for  the  present.  In  stopping  the  young 
shoots  of  fruit  trees  it  is  not  advisable  to  pinch 
the  whola  of  them  at  one  operation;  the  top 
part  of  the  tree  should  be  done  first  and  the  re- 
maining portion  a  day  or  two  later.  To  obtain 
fruits  of  the  best  quality  thin  them  to  a  moderate 
number,  and  where  they  have  set  freely  com- 
mence thinning  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which 
fruits  are  swelling  best,  but  remember  that 
usually  a  large  number  of  Pears  drop  in  the 
early  stages,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
not  to  be  hasty  with  the  final  thinning.  The 
number  of  fruits  left  must  be  regulated  by  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  tree,  and  also  the  size 
of  the  fruit  produced  by  the  variety.  Certain 
of  the  smaller  early  sorts,  such  as  Doyenne 
d'Ete  and  Citron  des  Cannes,  may  be  allowed  to 
carry  a  Larger  number  of  fruits  than  is  advis- 
able as  a  general  rule,  for  the  trees  of  these 
varieties  are  relieved  of  their  fruits  early  in  the 
season.  Varieties  such  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Marie  Louise,  should  be  thinned  freely.  Amongst 
the  earlier  varieties  the  Jargonelle  is  an  old 
favourite,  and  with  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  and  Fondante  d'Automne 
makes  a  quartette  of  excellent  Pears  ripening 
in  August  and  September.  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Mine.  Treyve,  Souvenir  du 
Congres  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  are 
all  choice  varieties  suitable  for  early  exhibi- 
tions. If  the  fruits  are  required  for  exhibiting 
the  trees  must  be  carefully  watered,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  dry  nature.  Water- 
ing should  be  done  systematically,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  first  sprinkling  the  soil  with 
»  concentrated  fruit  manure,  and  covering  it 
after  the  water  is  applied  with  a  mulch  of  short 
manure.  In  dealing  with  other  trained  Pear 
trees,  train  in  shoots  required  for  extension  and 
stop  the  remainder  as  recommended  above.  In 
this  neighbourhood  Pears  will  be  a  thin  crop. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES..  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden.   WC. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Oar  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  sare  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  12— 

United  Hort.   Ben.   and  Prov.  800.    Corns,    mwi. 
WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    14— 

Sheffield  Ohxys.  Soc.  meet. 


Average     Mean     Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced     irom    observations    during    the  last   fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,   58.2°. 
Actual  Temperature  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  June  8 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.5°;  temp.  59.5°.  Weather- 
Bright  sunshine. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

THURSDAY— 

Ferns,  Pelargoniums  and  Marguerites,  at  12,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  Messrs.  Wm.  Whiteley's 
Nurseries,    Hillingdon    Heath,    Middlesex. 


The  exact  series  of  pro- 

Thc  Manufacture  cesses  whereby  the  green 

of  Plant  Food,      plant   manufactures   its 

food,  in  the  form  of 
sugar,  from  the  raw  materials,  carbon- 
dioxide  and  water,  is  a  subject  which  is 
continually  engaging  the  attention  of 
botanists.  In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of 
work  which  has  been  done,  the  details  of 
this  assimilation  process  are  still  uncer- 
tain. It  is  held  by  many  that  sunlight  act- 
ing on  the  green  leaf  brings  about  the 
formation  of  formaldehyde,  and  that  the 
formaldehyde  so  produced  is  condensed  to 
form  a  sugar.  It  has  been  claimed,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  support  of  this  hypothesis 
that  formaldehyde  may  be  detected  in  the 
green  leaf  exposed  to  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  competent  observers  maintain  that 
the  aldehyde  so  detected  is  not  the  simple 
formaldehyde  H.COH,  but  a  more  complex 
member  of  this  chemical  class,  and,  fur- 
ther, it  is  urged  that  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  aldehyde  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  green  leaf  is  an  ante- 
cedent of  the  sugar  which  is  produced 
therein.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
brine  about  the  synthesis  of  sugar  by 
artificial  means,  and  thus  to  throw  light 
on  the  probable  course  of  events  in  the 
green  plant.  The  most  recent  of  these  at- 
tempts has  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Spoehr,  and  he  has  published  the  results.* 
This  investigator  has  confirmed  the 
conclusion  reached  in  previous  researches 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  formic  acid 
by  subjecting  solutions  of  carbon-dioxide 
or  potassium  bicarbonate  to  the  ultra- 
violet light  from  a  quartz  mercury- 
vapour  lamp.  He  was  unable,  however,  to 
confirm  the  claim  made  by  others  that 
formaldehyde  is  also  produced  by  these 
means.  Mr.  Spoehr,  however,  finds' 
that  by  the  continued  action  of  sun- 
light or    ultra-violet   light  on   the    formic 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Botanical 
Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
1915. 


acid  a  sugar-like  substance  is  produced. 
This  substance,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
syrup,  has  many  of  the  properties  of  sugar, 
and  reacts  to  various  reagents  in  a  similar 
manner.  (The  lowest  green  'plants,  the 
algae,  are  able  to  use  this  sugary  substance 
as  food,  and  if  such  plants  are  kept  in  the 
dark  and  supplied  with  it  they  live  and 
grow.  Not  only  is  this  sugar-like  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  action  of  light,  but 
it  is  also  readily  decomposed  by  light,  and 
hence  when  the  experiment  is  carried  out 
in  test-tubes  the  yield  is  always  low. 
Needless  to  say,  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
hi<rhest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
botanist,  but  also  to  mankind  at  large ; 
for  once  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  by  the  green-plant  is  discovered,  the 
laboratory  will  become  the  competitor  of 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  world  for  the  supply 
of  food  to  man  and  beast ;  nor  could  any 
blockade  prevent  an  enemy  from  replenish- 
ing his  larder  if  from  sunlight,  water  and 
air    food  could  be  made. 


There  are  many  indica- 
soii  Aeration  and    ti°ns   in   current  horti- 

piant  Growth.  cultural  practice  that 
the  roots  of  different 
plants  require  very  different  conditions 
as  to  air  supply.  In  the  case  of  some 
plants  firm  potting  is  practised,  and  in 
that  of  others  the  gardener  is'  careful  to 
pot  his  plants  in  a  porous  compost  which 
allows  not  only  of  good  drainage  but 
also  a  ready  passage  of  air  to  the  roots. 

Plants  themselves  show  by  their  be- 
haviour a  similar  diversity.  Some  root 
deeply,  some  are  shallow  rooting.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  problem  of  determining  the 
ideal  conditions  of  aeration  is  difficult: 
for  although  all  roots  require  air,  they 
also  require  other  things  and  conditions 
as  well — water.  Food  and  warmth.  Experi- 
ments carried  out  recently  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cannon*  indicate,  however,  that  if  these 
other  conditions  are  maintained  constant 
aeration  of  the  soil  produces  an  increase 
in  root  and  stem  growth.  The  experiments 
were  performed  on  Opuntia  versicolor,  the 
roots  of  which  were  kept  in  a  constant 
temperature  for  eight  hours.  During  this 
period  the  roots  were  exposed  to  two  hours' 
aeration,  by  means  of  a  slow  current  of 
air  passing  through  the  soil;  then  for 
two  hours  to  no  special  aeration,  and  so 
on  alternately. 

By  means  of  special  measuring  appara- 
tus the  rates  of  growth  during  the  two- 
hour  periods  were  measured,  and  compared 
with  those  of  a  control  plant.  The  re- 
sults obtained  show  that  whereas'  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  control  was  1.3  mm.,  the 
rate  during  aeration  was  1.59  mm.,  as 
against  1.25  mm.  during  the  non-aeration. 
Hence  it  follows  that  aeration  of  the  s'oil 
produces  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  experi- 
ments, it  would  appear  probable  that  the 
position  of  roots  in  the  soil,  whether  deep 
or  shallow,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  only  to 
the  water-content,  but  also  to  soil  tem- 
perature and  to  amount  of  air  in  the 
soil. 

«    See    Annual    Report,    Department    of    Botanic    He- 
search,  Carnegie  Institute,    Washington,  1915. 


Another  factor  which  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  accumulation  of 
carbon-dioxide  in  the  soil.  This  sub- 
stance is,  of  course,  produced  during  the 
respiration  of  plant  tissues,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  any  considerable  accumu- 
lation of  carbon-dioxide  about  the  roots  of 
plants  acts  as  a  poison  and  checks'  growth. 


Prevention  of  the  Early  Summer  Out- 
break of  the  American  Gooseberry 
Mildew.— Dr.  Horne,  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens, 
Wisley,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — Experiments 
which  have  been  conducted  during  the  last  three 
years  at  Wisley  on  the  American  Gooseberry 
mildew  have  this  year  been  productive  of  striking 
results.  By  the  use  of  a  modified  form  of  Bur- 
gundy mixture  an  outbreak  on  the  foliage  and 
berries  of  over  one  hundred  bushes  has 
been  completely  prevented.  The  mixture  was 
used  according  to  the  following  formula:  — 
Strength  I.  :  Copper  culphate,  81^  ozs.  ;  washing 
soda,  91^  ozs.  ;  soap,  100  ozs.  ;  water,  100  galls. 
Strength  II.  :  Copper  sulphate,  40j  ozs.  ;  wash- 
ing soda,  45^  ozs.  ;  soap,  100  ozs.  ;  water,  100 
galls.  The  chemicals  were  dissolved  separately, 
the  solutions  mixed  when  quite  cold,  and  the 
soap  added  last.  Both  strengths  proved  effective. 
Spraying  took  place  on  May  20,  at  5  p.m.  (Wil- 
lett's  time),  "when  the  bushes  were  just  dry 
after  gentle  rain  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
critical  experiment  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
bushes  are  situated  in  a  plot  10  feet  by  10  feet 
and  outlined  tat  the  angles  by  old  bushes  to 
provide  sources  of  infection.  There  are  some 
60  of  these  plots,  and  within  each  are  three 
unsprayed  bushes  and  one  sprayed  bush.  The 
sprayed  bushes  are  absolutely  free  from  mildew, 
whereas  over  forty  of  the  unsprayed  bushes  are 
now  infected  with  mildew,  some  very  heavily, 
the  outbreak  occurring  chiefly  on  the  berries. 
At  the  time  of  writing  no  mildew  has 
been  detected  in  any  of  the  sprayed  bushes, 
even  when  completely  surrounded  by  in- 
fected one®.  Whereas  all  the  berries  on  the 
sprayed  bushes  are  absolutely  free  from  mildew 
many  on  the  unsprayed  bushes  are  heavily  in- 
fected with  the  early  "  white  "  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  another  experiment  all  the  bushes 
in  a  small  plot  adjacent  to  the  main  experimental 
area  were  sprayed,  and  are  now  also  free  from 
mildew.  Burgundy  sprays  leave  a  fine  deposit  on 
the  berries,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  pre- 
cipitates of  copper  carbonate  and  sodium  sul- 
phate. But  since  nearly  the  whole  of  this  de- 
posit can  be  removed  by  rinsing  in  tap  water, 
it  should  not  prove  difficult  to  devise  a  means  of 
thoroughly  cleansing  the  berries. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  members  and 
friends  of  the  Horticultural  Club  will  visit  Friar 
Park',  Henley-on-Thames,  on  Thursday,  June  22. 
The  party  will  leave  Paddington  at  9.15  a.m., 
and  proceed  to  Harlow  Statio  .  A  launch  will 
be  waiting  at  Marlow  to  continue  the  journey  to 
Henley,  where  the  President,  Sir  Frank  Crisp, 
Bart.,  will  entertain  the  members  at  lunch.  An 
inspection  of  the  gardens  at  Friar  Pari;  will 
afterwards  be  made.  Members  who  may  wish 
to  get  back  to  town  early  will  return  to  Pad- 
dington by  train  from  Henley,  but  the  rest  of 
the  party  will  proceed  by  the  launch  to  Read- 
ing, where  saloon  carriages,  will  be  in  waiting 
for  the  return  journey  to  Paddington.  The 
secretary  will  be  glad  if  members  will  apply 
for  tickets  before  the  15th  inst.,  addressing  their 
communications  to  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  34,  Redoliffe  Gardens,  S.W. 

Women  Gardeners  at  Evesham. -In  the 
Daily  News  and  Leader  for  May  30  there  ap- 
peared an  interesting  article  by  Mary  M. 
Brown  on  the  work  of  a  hundred  wom?n  market 
gardeners  employed  at  Evesham.  They  work 
under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  market 
gardener,   and   find  the  occupation  both   healthy 
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and  interesting.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr. 
George  Jones,  who  employs  seventy  of  the  girls, 
remarks,  "  the  educated,  well-bred  girl  is  highly 
satisfactory  in  every  way — more  so  than  the 
industrial  girl.  I  expect  we  shall  have  300 
lady  fruit-pickers  at  Evesham  this  season,  and 
no  doubt  people  will  prefer  fruit  picked  by  ladies 
to  that  picked  by  tramps  and  casuals."  Mi6S 
Brown  describes  the  homes  of  the  girls,  where 
they  spend  their  leisure.  "  In  a  cool,  blue-walled 
room,  with  bowls  of  flowers  .  .  .  four  girls  sat 
at  tea,  and  their  laughter  rang  happily.  They 
had  put  in  a  ten  hours'  day  Radish-pulling.  All 
the  girls  to  whom  I  spoke  said  the  work  was 
hard,  but  they  loved  it.  ..."  If  this  is  the 
spirit  of  the  women  gardeners  they  are  bound 
to  succeed. 

The  Changes  Brought  About  by  Heat- 
ing Soil. —The  changes  produced  in  soil  by 
heating  are  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by 
Miss  A.  Wilson.*  The  author  finds  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  well-known  increase  in  soluble  matter 
heat  produces  a  marked  change  in  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  After  being  subject 
to  heat,  soil  is  able  to  absorb  larger  quantities 
of  water  than  similar  unheated  soil. 

Letters  from  the  Front:  Salonika.— 

Perhaps  a  few  lines  on  the  Serbian  Marrow 
or  Pumpkin  might  be  of  some  interest  to 
fellow-readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  This 
Miarrow  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  firm- 
fleshed  of  its  kind,  and  frost  and  snow  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  it.  The  fruit  forms  one 
of  the  main  foods  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  with 
bread  and  a  little  meat  is  partaken  of  at  most 
meals.  The  flesh  has  a  fine  golden  tinge,  and 
the  skin,  when  young,  is  much  harder  than  the 
English  Marrows  (though  by  no  means  impos- 
sible to  eat).  It  is  quite  yellow,  no  green  tinge 
except  a  ring  round  the  stalk,  about  2  inches 
from  the  joining-place.  The  plants  bear  a  heavy 
crop,  and  the  fruits  grow  to  a  large  size.  I 
saw  one  that  was  6  inches  round  at  the  root. 
The  fruits  ripen  in  a  few  days  on  the  sunny 
hillsides,  and  at  once  commence  to  harden ;  they 
are  cut  when  very  old ,  and  stored  in  the  houses. 
If  left  in  the  open  and  exposed  to  the  wind, 
frost  and  rain  they  do  not  change,  but  are  just 
as  firm  and  good.     G.  B.  £>'.,  Salonika,  May,  1916. 

Origin  of  the  Navel  Orange.— The  Queens- 
land Agricultural  Journal  states  that  the  navel 
Orange  first  appeared  as  a  bud  sport  of  the 
Portuguese  variety,  Laranja  selecta,  and  was 
propagated  by  a  Portuguese  gardener  at  Bahia 
in  1822.  There  are  now  about  50,000  trees  grow- 
ing navel  Oranges  at  Bahia.  The  fruit  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1873  by 
William  Saunders,  horticulturist  and  landscape 
gardener  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  American 
Consul  sent  him  some  of  the  trees,  which  he 
budded  on  seedlings  grown  in  the  Government 
greenhouses.  He  sent  two  to  California  and  the 
others  to  Florida;  the  latter  never  did  well,  but 
the  former  throve,  and  are  still  living  and  bear- 
ing fruit,  all  the  navel  Orange  trees  in  California 
being  their  progeny.  There  are  about  100.000 
acres  of  the  variety  in  that  State,  and  about 
10,000,000  boxes  are  produced  every  year.  The 
navel  Orange  cannot  be  grown  from  seed,  as,  it 
contains  no  seed.  In  California  it  is  generally 
budded  upon  stocks  from  the  Mission  sweet  seed- 
ling Orange. 

Carnation  "  Yellows."— In  our  issue  for 
March  11,  p.  141,  a  note  was  published  giving  an 
account  of  some  experiments  conducted  in 
America  by  Professor  Peltier,  of  the  Floricul- 
tural  Department,  University  of  Illinois,  at 
Urbana,  111.,  U.S.A.,  with  respect  to  a  disease 
of  Carnations  known  as  "  Yellows."  We  ar?  in- 
formed that  Professor  Peltier's  investigations 
lead  him  to  think  that  it  is  a  physiological  com- 
plaint, and  unconnected  with  any  fungus,  insect, 
or   bacterium,   and   that   it   is   not   transmissible 

•  Xotes  from  the  Botanical  School,  Trinity  College,  Dublin< 
No.  6,  Vol.  2,  April,  1916. 


from  one  plant  to  another,  being  carried  on  from 
season  to  season  by  means  of  affected  cuttings. 
He  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  readers  of 
tire  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  have  experience 
of  this  condition  in  Carnations,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  information  that  may  serve  further 
to  elucidate  the  problems  in  connection  with  the 
malady. 

Trebizond  Honey.— The  prominence  given 
in  recent  days  to  the  name  of  Trebizond  recalls 
the  fact  that  Azalea  pontica  flourishes  in  profu- 
sion on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  district,  the 
plant  supplying  a  poisonous  honey. 

"Those  bees  of  Trebizond, 
Which  from  the  sunniest  flowers  that  glad 

With  their  pure  smile  the  garden  round. 
Draw  venoms  forth  that  drive  men  mad  !  " 
It  is  to  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  honey  of 
this  region  bordering  the  Black  Sea  coast  that 
Xenophon  refers  in  his  famous  account  of  the 
"  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  "  in  Asia,  aftei 
the  death  of  Cvtus,  when  he  tells  how  his  soldiers 


Board  of  Agriculture,  March,  1916).  These 
authors  find,  however,  that  a  mixture  of  liver  of 
sulphur,  soft  soap  and  paraffin  emulsion  gives 
results  which  are  distinctly  promising.  Trials 
with  liver  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap  proved 
unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  spray 
fluid  to  wet  thoroughly  the  mycelium  on  leaves 
affected  with  the  summer  stage  of  the  fungus. 
Tests  were  therefore  made  with  a  spray  fluid 
containing  paraffin  emulsion  in  addition  to  soft 
soap  and  liver  of  sulphur.  The  mixture  is  made 
thus  :  201b.  of  soft  soap  and  3^1b.  of  liver  of 
sulphur  are  dissolved,  with  constant  stirring,  in 
5  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Two  gallons  of  paraf- 
fin (preferably  "  Solar  Distillate  "  brand)  are 
forcibly  sprayed  into  the  hot  solution  by  means 
of  a  garden  syringt  and  rose  nozzle.  For  use 
add  19  gallons  of  water  to  one  of  the  concen- 
trated emulsion.  The  spray  fluid  was  tried  on 
Whinham's  Industry  and  Keepsake,  on  which  the 
diseases  appeared  in  May.  In  June,  when  the 
disease  was  at  its  height,  the  spray  was  applied, 
care  being  taken  to   wet  the  bushes  thoroughly. 


Fig.    135.— orchids   for  the  r.h.s.    red  cross  sale  :    odoxtoglosscm  crispum  leoxard  perfect. 

(See  p.  307.) 


became  stupefied  and  delirious,  as  if  intoxicated, 
after  eating  of  the  honey  of  Trebizond.  The  bad 
effects  of  the  honey  extracted  from  the  shrub  are, 
however,  only  temporary.  The  honey  is  shunned 
by  the  natives,  as  they  know  full  well  its  poison- 
ous and  narcotic  effects.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
— the  season  when  the  Azalea  blossoms — the 
region  around  Trebizond  presents  a  brilliant 
appearance. 

War  Item.— Private  John  Brown,  of  the 
Black  Watch,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  -ipril 
27,  was  a  member  of  the  garden  staff  at  Forgan- 
denny,  Perthshire.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
as  a  gardener  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  Dumfries- 
shire,  and  belonged  to   the  Drumlanrig   district. 

8ummer  Spraying  Against  American 
Qooseberry  M ildew. -The  conclusion  reached 
by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Salmon,  that  solutions  of 
liver  of  sulphur  are  inefficient,  is  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  carried  out  at  Long  Ashton  by 
Professor  Barker  and  Mr.  Lees  (see  Journal  of 


Examination  of  the  bushes  a  few  days  later 
showed  tlhat  the  fungus  had  been  killed  and 
that  no  new  conidia  had  been  formed.  Xo 
further  outbreak  occurred  during  the  year, 
further  spraying  was  not  tried.  None  but  a  few 
bushes  of  Keepsake  were  injured.  Few  shoots 
showed  any  recurrence  of  the  disease,  and  very 
few  perithecia  (winter  stage)  were  produced. 
Further  trials  are  promised,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  now  that  a  spray  capable  of  wetting  the 
foliage  has  been  found  fungicides  other  than 
liver  of  sulphur  may  prove  more  effective. 
In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
the  effect  of  substituting  ammonium  sulphide  ' 
for  liver  of  sulphur,  for  that  substance  has  given 
promising  results  when  used  by  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Salmon. 

Protecting  Fruit  Trees  from  Rabbits  — 

The  Assistant  Fruit  Expert  of  New  South  Wales 
mentions  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  that  swab- 
bing the  trunks  of  trees  with  strong  linre-sulphur 
solution  is  a  good  preventive  of  rabbits  nibbling 
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the  bark.  A  little  bone-dust  added  is  in  some 
cases  an  advantage.  Wrapping  the  trunks  with 
brown  paper  is  another  sure  way  of  preventing 
the  rodents  from  biting  the  stems.  Sticks  satu- 
rated in.  wood-preserving  oil,  and  placed  in  the 
ground  at  intervals  near  the  young  trees,  have 
proved  in  many  cases  to  be  very  efficacious. 

Import,  of    Lawn    Mowers    Prohibited.— 

Among  the  latest  list  of  articles  the  import  of 
which  into  this  country  is  prohibited  by  xne 
Board  of  Trade    are  lawn  mowers. 

Inheritance  of  Flowering  Time  in  Peas. 

— It  was  Mendel  who  first  suggested  that  early 
and  late  flowering  in  the  Pea  formed  a  pair  of 
characters  subject  to  the  same  law  of  inherit- 
ance which  he  had  found  to  hold  good  in  other 
oases.  Since  his  time  several  investigators 
have  busied  themselves  with  the  same  problem. 
The  most  recent  of  these  is  Dr.  Yuzo  Hoshino, 
whose  results  are  published  in  Vol.  VI.,  Part  9, 
of  the  Journal  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Sapporo,  Japan.  The  cross  between  early  and 
late-flowering  Peas  gave  plants  which  flowered 
at  an  intermediate  time,  but  much  nearer  to  the 
late  than  to  be  early.  An  F2  generation  raised 
from  these  plants  exhibited  a  wide  range  of 
flowering  time,  some  being  as  early  as  the 
original  early  parent,  others  'as  late  as  the 
original  late  one,  every  intermediate  type  being 
also  found.  Further  generations  showed  that 
some  of  the  F2  plants  bred  true  to  early  flower- 
ing and  some  to  late  flowering;  while  others 
could  be  got  to  give  strains  with  a  constant 
intermediate  flowering  period.  Dr.  Hoshino 
explains  these  results  by  supposing  that  two 
Mendelian  factors,  A  and  B,  are  concerned,  each 
of  which  brings  about  late  flowering,  though  the 
action  of  A  is  more  intense  than  that  of  B.  A 
late-flowering  plant  may  be  represented  as 
AABB,  an  early  flowerer  as  aahb,  and  a  con- 
stant intermediate  as  A  Abb  or  aaBB,  the  latter 
being  the  earlier.  Dr.  Hoshino's  interpre- 
tation receives  interesting  support  from  the 
relation  of  flower  colour  to  flowering  time. 
The  original  late-flowering  variety  used  had 
coloured  flowers,  while  the  early  variety  had 
white  ones,  coloured  flowers  being,  of  course, 
dominant  to  white.  In  the  1\  generation,  from 
early  X  late,  the  early  flowering  group  con- 
tained more  white  than  coloured  plants,  whereas 
in  the  late-flowering  group  the  coloured  were 
nearly  thirteen  times  as  numerous  as  the  white. 
Further  experiments  showed  that  this  linking 
of  flower  colour  with  flowering  time  occurs  in  a 
definite  manner,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  what 
has  been  described  as  gametic  coupling,  the 
factor  for  flower  colour  being  associated  with  one 
of  the  two  factors  which  brings  about  late  flower- 
ing. The  undoubted  fact  of  the  coupling  of  such 
a  definite  thing  as  flower  colour  with  the  more 
variable  character  of  flowering  period  is  strong 
evidence  for  Dr.  Hoshino's  contention  that  the 
flowering  period  depends  essentially  upon  the 
interaction  of  only  two  Mendelian  factors,  and 
that  the  variability  which  it  shows  is  largely 
the  result  of  fluctuating  environmental  con- 
ditions.    B.  C.  P. 

Soldiers  for  Farm  Work.— The  Board  of 
Agriculture  states  that  farmers  who  desire  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  soldiers  for  work  on  the 
land  should  apply  to  the  local  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Exchanga  (the  address  of  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  post  office)  for  the  necessary 
application  form.  A  soldier  cannot  be  released 
to  work  continuously  on  a  farm,  and  not  more 
than  four  consecutive  weeks'  furlough  will  lie 
given  to  any  one  man.  If  a  farmer  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  military  station  he  may  ap- 
ply direct  to  the  Commanding  Officer  for  the 
soldiers  whom  he  requires  at  short  notice,  anil 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  working  days. 
The  othsr  conditions  of  employment  remain  the 
same  as  was  the  case  last  year.  Commanding 
Officers  will  meet  the  demand  for  soldier  labour 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  but  men  under  training 
cannot  be  released. 


Fig.  136. — wdlsonaba  insignis. 
(See  Awards  by   Orchid  Committee,   p.    315.) 

Publications  Received.  A  Short  History 
of  English  Rural  Life  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Invasion  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Montague 
Fordham,  M.A.  (London  :  George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  4(1,  Museum  Street.)  Price  :  paper, 
2s.  6d.  net  ;  cloth,  3s.  Cd.  net—  Annual  Ad- 
ministration Report  of  the  Forest  Department 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1915.  (Madras:  printed  by  the 
Superintendent,  Government  Press.)  Price  Is.  9d. 
— Flower  Culture  Month  by  Month.  By  Mary 
Hampden.  (London  :  Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd., 
12,  Arundel  Place,  Haymarket.)     Price  5s.  net. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The    Editors   do    not    hold    themselves    responsible     for 
the  opinions  expressed   by   correspondents.) 
The   Common    or    Norway   Spruce. -Like 

-Mr.  Richardson,  I  "  dissent  most  emphatically  " 
from  the  views  of  your  previous  correspondents 
that  the  timber  of  the  Spruce  is  "  unduly 
praised"  and  "greatly  overrated."  Evidently 
the  engineer  of  one  of  our  largest  railway  com- 
panies thinks  so,  too,  as  he  showed  me  a  number 
of  trees  last  week,  cut  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, for  which  Is.  4d.  per  cubic  foot  was  paid 
in  the  woodland.  The  timber  is  to  be  used  for 
most  important  purposes.  For  purely  financial 
reasons,  my  advice  all  along  has  been,  plant  the 
Spruce  where  suitable  conditions  prevail.  A.  D. 
Webster. 

Small   Onion    Sets.— May    I    add    to    the 

reply  given  on  p.  292  to  H.  A.  C,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, to  point  out  that  small  bulblets  of  the  ordi- 
nary Onion  are  produced  by  sowing  seed  thickly 
on  a  poorly  manured  patch  of  ground  at  the  usual 
time.  After  early  watering  if  necessary  to  start 
the  growth,  nothing  is  done  except  to  hand-wead. 
In  August  or  thereabouts  the  tiny  bulbs  are  har- 
vested and  planted  out  the  following  spring. 
Vercier  says  the  bulblets  ("  Ognons  grelots  ")  of 
12  to  16  millimetres  diameter  are  the  best  for 
general  use.  I  have  not  tried  the  varieties  men- 
tioned by  him  and  by  Vilmorin  ;  Ailsa  Craig  and 
Sutton's  Long  Keeping  succeeded  quite  well; 
part  of  the  b?d  was  left  unharvested  the  first 
season,  and  last  year  some  grelots  from  the  old 
sowing  were  planted  out.  They  had  hardly  in- 
creased in  size  in  the  two  years'  growth,  as  also 
some  that  again  were  not  harvested,  and  were 
planted  out  after  growth  had  commenced,  which 
is  not  so  rapid  a  process  as  putting  in, 
the  bulbils.  Both  lots  grew  quite  well.  This 
year  five  remain  in  the  bed;  all  are 
small,  and  three  at  least  are  going  to 
blossom.  Last  season  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  disease  about,  so  I  did  not  plant  out  any 
of  the  new-made  grelots.  Vilmorin  gives  two 
"Rocamboles" — Ail  R.  and  Ognon  R. — Allium 
Scorodo-prasum  and  a.  variety  of  A.  Capa  respec- 
tively ;  ths  latter  being  the  Egyptian,  or  Tree 
Union.  My  sister  informed  me  that  all  the 
Onions  grown  in  Albania  appeared  to  be  raised 
from  sets,  but,  unfortunately,  she  was  unable  to 
send  me  any  for  trial.  The  Leek  from  that 
region  lias  a  tendency  to  sprout  at  the  flower- 
heads  :  it  is  a  long  variety,  and  seems  to  differ 
from  those  given  by  Vilmorin  in  being  more 
resistant  to  cold  than  the  long  varieties  he  men- 
tions. Last  year  the  seed  crop  failed,  and  culti- 
vation is  being  continued  from  bulbs,  but  I  have 
a  few  1914  seeds  if  anyone  cares  for  a  pinch. 
//.   /'/'.   Durham. 

The    Introduction  of  the    Dahlia.-I  am 

obliged  to  li.  P.  B.  for  his  note  on  p.  282,  but 
if  The  New  Dictionary  of  Gardening  (1807)  is 
the  same  work  as  my  copy  of  A  Complete 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardening  by  Alexander 
McDonald  (1807)  the  reference  he  gives  throws 
■no  light  upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  Dahlia 
into  Kngland  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute  in 
1789,  but  to  its  second  introduction  here  in  1804 
by  Lady  Holland.  Presuming  that  tli3  Mar- 
chioness of  Bute  was  really  the  first  introducer 
of  the  Dahlia  into  England  m  the  year  1789,  what 
was  her  name  and  title  at  that  time?  John  Earl 
of  Bute  died  in  1792,  and  his  wife,  the  Countess 
of  Bute,  died  two  y?ars  later.  It  is  evident  that 
she  was  not  the  person  who  introduced  the 
Dahlia,  for  the  Marquisate  was  not  created  till 
1796.  Therefore  the  lady  who  bore  the  title 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  if  sh.3  it  was,  who  procured 
or  sent  home  the  flower  from  Spain,  must  have 
been  known  by  some  other  title  at  the  time  she 
introduced  the  Dahlia  in  1789.  Was  she  the  wife 
of  the  eldest  son  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Bute? 
It  would  be  interesting  if  this  could  be  satisfac- 
torily explained,  for  among  the  many  blunders 
that  have  been  repeated  by  the  Dahlia  historians 
this  question  does  not  seem  ev?r  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  dealt  with.  The  Marchioness  of 
Bute  mentioned  in  Hortus  Kewcnsis,  1813,  could 
not  have  been  the  bearer  of  such  a  title  in  1789, 
for  tli3  reasons  above  mentioned,  but  she  still 
might  have  been  the  introducer  of  the  Dahlia  in 
that  year  when  her  title  was  something  different. 
C.  Harmon  Payne. 
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Tulip  Disease.- The  Tulip  disease,  which  I 
believe  is  brought  about  by  the  fungus  Botrytis 
parasitica,  ma-da  its  appearance  in  the  public 
gardens  in  this  borough  a  few  years  ago.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  bulbs,  including  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus  and  Tulips,  were  destroyed.  I  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Chittenden  on  the  matter, 
and  he  kindly  informed  me  that  there  was  no 
known  remedy,  and  that  the  best  course  to  adopt 
was  to  plant  other  subjects  in  the  affected  areas 
for  a  year  or  two,  otherwise  to  renew  the  soil 
and  avoid  acid  manures  and  decaying  vegetation. 
Further,  to  use  lime  fresly  in  the  ground  during 
the  process  of  digging.  The  course  we  adopted 
was  to  renew  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet— a 
laborious  undertaking,  seeing  that  spring- flower- 
ing bulbs  ara  planted  here  on  a  large  scale.  The 
following  spring  a  few  bulbs  only  were  affected, 
but  the  next  season  huge  gaps  appeared  in  a 
number  of  the  prominent  beds  in  each  garden. 
Happily  provision  had  been  made  for  loss  in 
this  way,  about  3,000  bulbs  having  been  potted 
and  plunged  in  the  frame-ground.  Last  autumn 
another  method  was  tried,  e.g.,  the  soil  was  re- 
moved to  the  ground  or  grass  level,  a  thick  layer 
of  freshly-slaked  lime  was  spread  over  the  sur- 
facs,  followed  by  a  1  inch  layer  of  soil  from 
borders  froe  from  the  disease.  Upon  this  the 
bulbs  were  arranged  and  covered  with  a  4-inch 
layer  of  the  same  material.  Not  a  single  bulb 
was  lost  this  spring.  In  peace  time  we  plant 
70,000  bulbs.  Walter  H.  Aggett,  Supt.  Public 
Gardens,  flrrmondsey  Borough  Council. 

Plant  Warfare. -In  Dr.  Brenchley's 
article  on  p.  293  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  fruit  trees  in  grass  are  less  healthy  than 
those  planted  on  cultivated  ground,  and,  further, 
that  it  is  supposed  that  grass  exercisss  some 
poisonous  influence  over  trees,  although  no 
actual  poison  has  been  detected.  I  believe  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  soil  under  grass  is  sometimes 
found  to  b?  richer  in  plant  food  than  that  of  the 
cultivated  ground,  so  that  the  more  flourishing 
trees  are  actually  in  the  poorer  soil,  and  the  less 
flourishing  trees  are  starving  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  possibly  the  poison  theory 
has  arisen  from  considering  tin'  matter  from  a 
point  of  view  that  is  too  purely  chemical,  and 
that  the  trees  in  grass  are  suffering  from  the 
v,  ant  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  soil-stirring  cul- 
tivation, which  results  in  aeration,  and  the- con- 
sequent encouragement  of  the  soil  bacteria  that 
are  essential  to  the  unlocking  of  tin'  plant  food 
stored  up  in  the  soil.  Harold  Evans,  LlanUhen, 
Cardiff. 

Star  of  Bethlehem.— In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  E 
Durham  (p.  301),  I  cannot  speak  from  experience 
about  the  bulbs  of  Ornithogalum  umbellatuni  as 
food,  but  many  writers,  from  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny  downwards  describe  them  as  being  edible 
and  nutritious.  Redoute  is  the  only  author 
known  to  me  who  gives  directions  for  cooking 
them.  In  his  splendid,  though  imperfect,  work 
on  the  Liliaceaa  (Paris,  1802)  he  says  the  bulbs 
are  sweet  and  serviceable  as  food  in  times  of 
scarcity.  "  They  may  be  roasted  like  Chestnuts 
or  boiled  in  water.  M.  Poiret  testifies  to  having 
used  them  for  food  with  advantage."  Probably 
the  proper  time  to  lift  the  bulbs  is  in  August  or 
September,  before  the  new  season's  growth 
begins  in  mid-winter.  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Monreitli. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  Failing  to  Set 

(pp.  273,  300). — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  correspondence  raised  by  Mr.  Beckett  on  this 
subject.  The  experience  related  therein  coincides 
with  my  own  here.  There  is  one  distinct  feature 
about  most  of  the  cases,  and  that  is,  whereas 
trees  in  early  houses  are  carrying  good 
crops,  those  in  late  houses  are  a  failure ; 
and  this,  with  us,  applies  to  trees  in  pots  as 
well  as  those  planted  out.  In  seeking  the  cause 
in  our  own  case,  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
drought  at  the  roots  or  cultural  conditions  hav- 
ing had  a  contributory  effect,  and  look  for  it 
entirely  in  the  climatic  conditions  that  obtained 
over  a  period  of  four  months — December  to 
March.  A  mild  December  was  followed  by  a  re- 
cord mild  and  bright  January,  by  the  end  of 
which  all  our  trees,  early  and  late,  were  just  on 
the  point  of  bursting  into  bloom.  Those  in  the 
early    houses,     kept    growing    from    this    time 


steadily,  are  carrying  good  crops,  but  those  we 
held  back  are  a  failure.  I  feel  confident  had  we 
kept  them  all  going  from  this  date  we  should 
have  had  a  good  set  throughout.  This  fact,  and 
tin-  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  H.  ('.  Loader's  letter 


(p.  300  of  your  last  issue),  describing  the  stunted 
conditions  of  the  flowers  and  anthers  that  fol- 
lowed as  a  result  of  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather,  give,  in  my  opinion,  the  answer  for  our 
failures.    N.  F.  Barnes   Eaton  Gardens,  Chester. 


Fig.   137. — MocoNorsis    simplicifolia,   bailey's  form. 
(See  Awards  by  the  Floral  Committee.) 
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The     failure     of     Peach     and     Nectarine 

flowers  of  the  later  varieties  to  set  this  season 
cannot  be  attributable  to  any  defects  in  cultiva- 
tion.       In   my   opinion   the   true   cause   of    the 


phenomenon    was    the    lack    of    sun-heat    at    the 
critical    period,    which    I    noted    with   apprehen 
sion  at  the  time.     John   Wynn,  Hammonds  Gar- 
dens, Chechendon. 


Fig.  138. — monocharis  pardanthtna. 

(See  Awards  by  the  Floral  Committee.) 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

June  6. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster. 
The  exhibition  was  a  good  one,  and  several  col- 
lections were  of  very  high  merit. 

Many  novelties  were  submitted  to  the  Floral 
Committee  for  award ;  two  were  recommended 
First-class  Certificates  and  five  Awards  of  Merit. 
This  committee  awarded  nineteen  medals  to  col- 
lections, including  the  Gold  Medal  for  an  exhibit 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  Antirrhinums. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  two 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties,  and  six  medals  to 
groups. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
award. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room, 
a  lecture  on  "  Discoveries  Concerning  the  Dor- 
mancy and  Germination  of  Seeds"  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Kidd.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Professor  V.  H.  Blackman,  F.R.S. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  E.  A. 
Bowles,  G.  Paul,  W.  Bean,  H.  Cowley,  B.  Crisp, 
W.  Cuthbeitson,  C.  Dixon,  C.  R.  Fielder,  John 
Green,  G.  Harrow,  J.  Heal,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  J. 
Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  E.  Mawley,  J.  Moor- 
man, S.  Morris,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  F.  Page  Roberts, 
(J.  E.  Pearson,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  G.  Reuthe, 
T.  Stevenson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  A.  Turner  and 
R.    W.   Wallace. 

AWARDS 
First-class    Certificates. 

Mtsconopsis  simplicifolia,  Bailey's  form,  (see 
fig.  137). — This  beautiful  blue  Meconopsis  was 
discovered  by  Capt.  F.  M.  Bailey,  on  Pen-la.  on 
the  Subansiri-Manas  Divide,  in  September,  1913, 
and  the  plant,  which  has  now  received  the  above 
award,  was  raised  from  seed  sent  home  by  him. 
The  leaves  are  from  4  to  5  inches  long,  more  or 
less  erect.  The  plant  had  three  blossoms,  two  in 
bud,  of  which  the  stems  are  3  inches  and  7  inches 
long  respectively,  and  a  third,  fully  expanded, 
borne  on  a  stem  17  inches  in  length.  The  flower 
is  blue,  with  a  silvery  sheen,  especially  on  the 
under-sides  of  the  petals,  which  open  until  the 
flower  is  almost  flat.  The  colour  ranges  through 
all  four  shades  of  the  "Bleu  Myosotis"  of  the 
Repertoire  de  Couleurs  (No.  217),  and  its  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  the  stamens, 
which  are  bright,  rich  orange,  set  in  a  close  group 
in  the  centre. 

Monocharis  pardanthi.na  (see  fig.  138). — Mono- 
charis is  a  monotypic  genus  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
Liliaceae.  and  was  founded  by  Franchet  in  1889 
(Morat  Journ.  de  Bot.  III.).'  The  single  repre- 
sentative is  a  native  of  China,  and  forms  a  plant 
about  1  foot  high,  with  whorls  of  dark  green, 
ovate-lanceolate  leav?s,  suggesting  Lilium  Marta- 
gon,  and  bearing  (in  the  specimen  shown)  three 
flowers  of  bluish-lilac  colour  (Lilas  bleuatre, 
In  \><  rtoire  de  Couleurs,  tones  1-2).  Each  bloom 
measuies  2  inches  across,  the  petals  being  slightly 
fringed.  The  interior  is  marked  with  numerous 
rose-red  dots.  These  two  plants  were  exhibited 
by  Prof.  Balfour,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Tris  llrmbrandt. — A  variety  of  the  Dutch  sec- 
tion, with  almost  round,  flat  falls  of  a  metallic 
blue  shade,  with  central  blotch  of  gold-colour; 
violet  standards  and  crests  of  a  paler  violet.  It 
is  a  bold  flower,  of  much  substance.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Dobeie  and  Co. 

/.  laevigata. — A  species  of  the  Apogon  section, 
often  confused  with  I.  Kaempferi.  and  figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  7,511,  as  I.  albo-purpurea. 
The  falls  are  a  rich,  deep  blue,  with  a  line  of 
white  around  a  zone  of  cobalt  blue.  The 
standards  are  purplish-blue.  The  inflorescence 
is  about  2  feet  high.  Shown  by  C.  W.  Christie 
Miller,   Esq.,  Sonning. 

Rhododendron  Donald  Waterer.  —  A  variety 
with  flowers  of  white  ground  suffused  with  pink, 
and  a  border  of  deeper  rose  shading.  The  truss 
is  massive,  and  the  bells  are  widely  expanded, 
revealing  in  the  upper  segment  a  pleasing  zone  of 
dots. 
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/.'.  Duchess  of  Tech. — The  truss  has  a  better 
habit  than  in  the  last,  forming  a  glorious  in- 
florescence of  pale  flowers,  deeply  tinged  at  the 
borders  with  lilac-rose  colour.  The  lepitodes  are 
brownish. 

II.  Diphole  Pink. — This  variety  has  clear,  rose- 
pink  flowers  and  orange-coloured  dots  on  the 
upper  petal.  The  shade  is  distinct  from  any 
Rhododendron  of  its  class. 

These  three  Rhododendrons  were  shown  by 
M-ms    Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd. 

Other  Novelties. 

Lychnis  alpestris  fl.  pi. — This  double-flowered 

variety  of  the  Alpine  Lychnis  looks  like  a  small 
white  Dianthus.  The  cymoS3  inflorescence  is 
about  6  inches  high,  and  has  from  5-8  white 
flowers,  each  about  £  iach  across.  The  dark 
green  foliage  is  linear-lanceulate.  and  sessile. 
Sh  iwn  by  Miss  Willmott. 

Antirrhinum  Blush  Queen. — A  magnificent 
variety,  with  a  very  big  spike  of  almost  pure 
white  flowers,  there  being  a  suspicion  of  pink 
at  the  entrance  to  the  throat,  with  a  bright  yellow 
blotch  on  the  lip.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co. 

Rose  Lady  Gwendoline.  —  A  climbing  H.T. 
variety,  with  well-formed  blooms  of  apricot-rose 
colour.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and 
have  a  slight  perfume.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
<  haplin  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Dianthus  neglectus  Wargrave  variety. — A  fine 
variety  of  cerise-pink  colour,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd. 

Hippeastrum  North  Mymms  Whit?.  —  A  mag- 
nificent white  variety,  resembling  a  big  I. ilium 
longiflorum.  The  filaments,  as  well  as  the 
style,  are  pure  white,  the  only  trace  of  colour 
being  in  the  green  base  of  the  petals.  Shown 
by  Mrs.  Burns,  North  Mymms  Park. 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  exhibited 
several  new  plants  collected  in  China.  ihe 
finest  was  Roscoea  humeana,  with  large,  violet- 
purple  flowers,  the  broad  lip  being  divided  to 
the  throat,  which  is  marked  with  white.  The 
hood  is  white  and  small.  The  plant  consists  of 
several  broad,  overlapping  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  arise  five  or  more  of  the  beautiful 
blossoms.  Primula  Smithiana,  a  deep  yellow- 
flowered  species,  with  blooms  in  two  or  three 
tiers,  was  shown  with  a  pale  lemon-coloured 
form.  P.  tibetica  is  a  glorious  little  species  suit- 
able for  the  rock  garden.  The  plant  forms  a 
dwarf  tuft  of  spathulate-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
Vicars  an  umbellate  truss  of  rich  pink  flowers 
with  a  prominent,  gold-coloured  eye.  Papavel 
triniaefolium  has  deeply-cut,  glaucous  leaves. 
The  small,  nodding  Movers  were  only  in  the  bud 
stage,  and  not  sufficiently  developed  to  ascertain 
the  colour — whether  red  or  scarlet ;  the  whole 
plant  is  very  hirsute.  Meconopsis  racemosa  was 
shown  by  Professor  Balfour,  from  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  flowers  on  the  plant  were 
not  expanded  ;  the  petals  of  those  that  had 
dropped  were  of  a  deep  blue  flushed  with. purple. 

Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, for  Sweet  Peas  and  Antirrhinums.  Both 
collections  were  of  outstanding  excellence,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  staged  was  an 
object-lesson  in  exhibiting.  Each  variety  showed 
for  its  full  value,  and  the  use  of  a  dark  velvet 
background  threw  them  into  bold  relief,  graceful 
i  ocos  Palms  enhancing  the  effect.  Two  new 
Antirrhinums  were  shown  in  The  Fawn,  a  very- 
big  spike  of  pale  amber  flowers  with  a  large  gold- 
coloured  blotch,  and   Mauve  Beauty. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Kelway 
AND  Son,  Langport,  for  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums 
and  Delphiniums.  The  exhibit  filled  two  large 
tables  facing  each,  other,  and  gave  a  gorgeous 
display  of  colour.  Of  the  Pyrethrums  .we  spe- 
cially noted  the  varieties  Agnes  Mary  Kelway, 
deep  rose  colour,  with  prominent  gold-coloured 
disc;  Yvonne  Cayeux,  a  double,  cream-coloured 
variety,  suggesting  a  small  Chrysanthemum ; 
Queen  Mary,  a  fine  pink  double  flower ;  and 
Snow  White.  Of  the  Paeonies,  Sunrise,  pink 
with  cream-coloured  centre,  and  Maf eking,  crim- 
son,  with  a  scarlet  sheen,  were  very  beautiful. 
Missis.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bag- 
shut  and   Twyford,     for    Rhododendrons,   hardy 


flowers,  and  a  neat  rockery  planted  with  Alpines. 
The  Rhododendrons  were  superb,  and  included 
large  plants  of  such  fine  varieties  as  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  Corner  Waterer,  Lady  Hillingdon,  and 
Mme.  Cavelho,  arranged  in  a  bed  of  Kalmia  lati- 
folia  and  small-habited  Rhododendrons. 

Silver  A'/^ra  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Ci-thbert,  Southgate,  for  a  large  exhibit  of 
Antirrhinums  and  CLarkias  in  pots  ;  Mr.  Elisha 
HlCKS,  Hurst,  Twyford,  for  Roses;  Messrs. 
Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  for  hardy 
flowers  in  variety  ;  Irises  Blue  King  and  Snow 
Queen,  both  of  the  sibirica  section,  were  ex- 
ceptionally fine;  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and 
Sons.  Edmonton,  for  standard  Fuchsias,  Yer- 
benas,  Hydrangeas  and  Ferns;  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  for  varieties  of  Philadelphia  and 
D?utzia.  At  the  back  overhung  sprays  of 
Philadelphia  hybridus  Avalanch,  studded  with 
clear  white  blossoms ;  and  there  was  the 
much  larger  variety  Virginal,  with  big  double 
white  blooms  like  cluster  Roses.  Equally 
good  were  Deutzia  crenata  magnified  and  D. 
gracilis  rosea.  Messrs.  R.  Wailace  and  Co., 
Colchester,  for  Irises,  principally  of  the  tall 
bearded  section  ;  notable  varieties*  were  Isolene, 
Ringdove,  pallida  Dalmatica,  Erica,  Ed.  Michel, 
a  purple  self  flower;  Standard  Bearer,  and 
Purple  Emperor,  a  gorgeous  flower  of  the  finest 
purple. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  S.  Btde 
and  Sons,  Farnham,  for  a  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  of  which  Ruth  Bide,  President,  Farnham 
Lavender,  Lady  Hunter,  apricot  rose,  and  Dick 
Bide,  old  rose,  are  a  selection;  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son,  Norwood,  for  a  long  table  of  well- 
.  flowered  Gloxinias  and  Streptocarpuses ;  Mr. 
.1.  C.  Allgrove,  Langley,  for  hardy  flowers,  in 
which  we  noticed  many  new  Chinese'  plants — Iris 
I'hrysographis.  a  plant  with  dark  r?d-purple 
flowers,  first- described  in  (Ian/.  Chron.,  June  10, 
1911,  p.  362;  Paeony  Delavayi  has  maroon- 
coloured,  cup-shaped  blossoms!  and  Primula 
pycnoloba  has  the  small,  red-tipped  corolla  en- 
closed in  a  pale  green,  foliaceous  calyx  ;  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Cam  and  Sons,  Colchester.' for  Roses; 
Messrs.  J.  (heal  and  Sons.  Crawley,  for 
hardy  flowers,  tics  and  shrubs,  and  Star 
Dahlias.  Magnolia  parviflora.  I.eptospermum 
Nichollsii  and  Deutzia  gracilis  campanulata 
were  all  shown  finely  in  flower  :  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Carna- 
tions; Mr.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for  hardy 
flowers;  Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Enfield,  for  Irises, 
Poppies  and  other  hardy  flowers,  and  Mr.  G. 
Prince.  Oxford,  for  Ro'ses ;  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  to  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  for 
hardy  flowers.     . 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (vice-chairman), 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  Messrs.  Jas  O'Brien 
(lion,  secretary),  De  B.  Crawshav.  Gurney 
Wilson,  S.  W.  Flory,  C.  Cookson,  "j.  Charles- 
worth,  Stuart  Low,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  Pantia  Ralli 
E.  R.  Ashton,  Walter  Cobb,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and 
R.  A.  Rolfe. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Lambardeamum.  car.  Gatton 
Prince  [Vuyhteheae  x  cocritleum),  from  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier).  A  handsome  hybrid,  shown  as 
"Gatton  Prince,"  with  parentage  unrecorded, 
but  which  the  Committee  decided  was  a  variety 
of  0.  Lambardeanum,  first  flowered  by  C.  J. 
Phillips.  Esq.,  of  Sevenoaks.  The  fine  spike 
bore  large,  broad-petalled  flowers,  with  a  white 
ground,  but  the  greater  part  of.  the  segments  is 
filled  with  large,  deep  olaret-purple  blotches,  the 
ground  colour  only  showing  on  the  narrow  fringed 
margins,  and  a  few  transverse  white  lines  be- 
tween the  blotches.  The  lip  was  white,  with  one 
large  purple  blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest 
and  some  small  spots  inside  the  fringed  margin. 

Wilsonara  insignis  (Oneidioda  Charlesworthii 
X  Odontoglossum  i/lustrissnnum)  (see  fig.  136), 
from  Messrs.  Charles worth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath.  The  generic  name  is  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  R.H.S.  rules  for  hybrid  Orchids 
embracing  three  or  more  genera.  The  parents  in- 
clude Cochlioda,  Oncidium,  and  Odontoglossum  ; 
Oneidioda  Charlesworthii  (Oncidium  incurvumx 
Cochlioda  Noezliana),  and  Odontoglossum  illus- 
trissimum  (Lambeauianum  x  ardentissimum), 
and   through  the    parentage    of    the    latter    0. 


crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  Harryanum 
enters  into  its  composition.  The  hybrid  ap- 
proaches closely  to  Oneidioda  Charlesworthii, 
and  in  a  marked  degree  resembles  Odontioda 
Hermione  (C.  Vulcanica  x  Oda.  heatonensis), 
many  of  the  factors  in  the  combination  being 
difficult  to  trace.  The  erect  Oncidium-like  spike 
bore  ten  pretty  flowers,  with  purplish  claret-red 
sepals  and  petals,  the  three-lobed  lip  being 
whitish-lilac  colour,  with  a  blotch  of  claret-red 
in  front  of  the  crest. 

Grodps. 

Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze,  Bryndir.  lioehampton 
Lane  (gr.  Mr.  Cresswell),  staged  au  effective 
group,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  Odontoglossums  were  specially  fine. 
and  included  typical  white  forms  and  good 
spotted  varieties.  Laelio-Cattleyas  made  a  fine 
show,  with  forms  of  L.-C.  Canhamiana,  L.-C. 
Aphrodite,  L.-C.  Fascinator,  and  Fascinator- 
Mossiae  and  L.-C.  bletchleyensis,  whilst  in  front 
were  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  showed  6  plants  of 
his  fine,  free-growing  Cypripedium  Lawrence- 
anum  Hyeanum,  representing  the  remarkable 
emerald-green  and  white  species  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  shown.  The  largest  plant  bore 
six  flowers,  and  others  had  from  two  to  four 
blooms  each. 

Col.  Stephenson  R.  Clarke,  C.B.,  Borde  Hill, 
Cuckfield,  Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  Gillette),  showed 
Laelio-Cattleya  Fascinator  The  Bride  (C. 
Schroderae  alba  x  L.  purpurata  Queen  Alex- 
andra), a  finely-formed  flower,  white,  with  a 
slight  blush  tint,  the  disc  of  the  lip  being  pale 
yellow  with  thin,  dark  lines  from  the  base3 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat. 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  Hannington),  exhibited  two  forms 
of  Laelio-Cattleya  Cowanii  (C.  Mossiae  x  L. 
einnabrosa),  the  one  with  salmon-tinted  sapals 
and  petals,  the  other  pale  yellow,  and  both  with 
deep  purple  labellums. 

Messrs.  Charles  worth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
an  extensive  group,  consisting  of  finely-cultivated 
and  freely-flowered  specimens.  Their  hand 
Miltonia  Charlesworthii  and  M.  vexillaria  Lyoth 
were  fine  features. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  ware 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  the  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  were  well 
displayed,  the  central  plant  having  over  thirty 
blooms. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery. 
Slough,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  select  group,  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting plant  in  which  was  Cattleva  Mossiae 
McMorlandii.  a  variety  known  to  have  been  in 
the  country  about  fifty  years,  and  first  flowered 
in  the  once  famous  MoMorland  collection,  which 
was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
who  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  the 
plant  on  June  10,  1879.  It  is  probably  the  best 
of  the  Arnoldiana  section,  with  flesh-white 
flowers,  having  a  striated  chrome-yellow  disc  to 
the  lip. 

M.-ssrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook. 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  an  effective  group,  in  which  there  were  good 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendelii,  in- 
cluding white  varieties. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate.  were 
awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
containing  good  forms  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Can- 
hamiana alba,  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  the  dark- 
coloured  L.-C.  Domos  (L.-C.  Dominiana  X  C. 
Mossiae). 

Fruit   and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  '  (vice-chairman), 
W.  Bates,  E.  Beckett.  A.  Bullock,  E.  A.  Bun- 
yard,  W.  J.  Jefferies.  H.  Markham,  W.  Poupart 
F.  G.  Treseder,  P.  D.  Tucken,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch. 
and   S.   T.    Wright   (secretary). 

The  only  exhibit  consisted  of  pot  plants  in 
fruit  and  a  box  of  gathered  berries  of  the  new- 
variety  of  Strawberry  named  Laxlonian,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford.  It  is  a 
maincrop  variety  with  berries  of  wedge  shape, 
similar  in  colour  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which 
it  otherwise  resembles.  The  flesh  is  firm,  making 
the  variety  suitable  for  market  purposes,  and 
the  flavour  is   good. 
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ROYAL    SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTURAL 
(Aberdeen  Brancii). 

Mat  20. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  branch 
was  held  in  the  Aberdeen  University  Buildings 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  ult.  Professor  Trail,  presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair.  It  was  agreed  that  no 
excursion  be  held1  this  season.  Thereafter  an  in 
teresting  discussion  on  "  The  present  and  prospec- 
tive condition  of  the  timber  trade  arising  from 
conditions  of  war,"  was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
France,  retired  forester,  Aberdeen. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING  CARNATION'. 

May  23. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  above  society  held  on  the  23rd  ult.  the 
society's  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  to  the  Per- 
petual-flowering "  Malmaison  "  variety  Mrs. 
MyLes  Kennedy,  exhibited  and  raised  by  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park.  The  new  variety 
represents  a  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation,  re- 
sembling Princess  of  Wales. 


LAW     NOTE. 


LANDLORD'S  RIGHTS  IN  GARDEN 
PLANTS. 
At  the  West  London  Police  Court  recently  a 
tenant  claimed  the  right  to  remove  a  number  of 
Rose  trees  from  the  garden  of  a  house  of  which 
she  was  surrendering  the  tenancy.  The  plaintiff 
stated  that  it  had  been  understood  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  house  that  any  plants  which  were 
put  in  should  be  permitted  to  be  removed  in  the 
event  of  the  plaintiff's  leaving.  The  magistrate 
decided,  however,  that  any  promise  made  by  the 
landlord  to  that  effect  was  not  binding,  there 
having  been  no  consideration  therefor.  He 
further  stated  that  if  plaintiff  wished  to  pursue 
the  action  further  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
proceedings  in  a  County  Court,  a  police  court 
having  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  as  Rose  trees 
fixed  in  the  soil  were  according  to  law  freehold. 


©bttuar^. 

George  Wythes- We  much  regret  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes.  V.M.H., 
late  gardener  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  and  Alnwick  Castle, 
Northumberland.  Mr.  Wythes  was  born  at 
Worcester  in  1850,  and  commenced  his  garden- 
ing career  in  Herefordshire.  He  was  employed 
successively  at  several  large  establishments,  and 
obtained  his  first  position  as  foreman  at  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Llangattock.  He  was  subsequently  foreman  at 
Knowle,  Devon  ;  Wobum  Abbey,  Bedfordshire  : 
Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk;  and  Stourton  Hall,  Lin- 
colnshire. In  1876  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  newly-formed  Alexandra  Park, 
Manchester,  a  post  which  he  relinquished  in 
order  to  become  head  gardener  at  Thirlestaine 
Hall.  Cheltenham.  On  leaving  Thirlestaine  Hall 
he  was  appointed  head  gardener  to  Lord  Hather- 
ton,  at  Teddesley  Park,  Staffordshire,  where 
his  services  met  with  very  high  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  his  employers.  In  1888  Lady 
Hatherton  recommended  Mr.  Wythes  to  her 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  John  Woodbridge,  who 
was  gardener  at  Syon  House  for  many  years.  ...t, 
a  later  period  Mr.  Wythes  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  the  gardens  at  the  Duke's 
Alnwick  seat,  which  necessitated  frequent  jour- 
neys by  train  to  Alnwick. 

It  was  during  his  term  of  service  at  Syon 
House  that  Mr.  Wythes  came  prominently  be- 
fore the  gardening  public,  owing  to  the  nume- 
rous exhibits  he  contributed  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meetings.  Few  men  have  been 
more  consistent  exhibitors  than  Mr.  Wythes  was 
for  a  number  of  years.  His  exhibits  included 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  it  was  rare 
for  him  to  be  entirely  unrepresented  at  any 
of  these  shows  during  the  nineties.  He  ob- 
tained several  Gold  Medals  for  collections  of 
vegetables,  and  the  medals  awarded  him  must 
have  exceeded  the  number  obtained  by  most 
gardeners  of  his  day — though  perhaps  surpassed 


now  by  Mr.  Beckett  and  some  others.  Mr. 
Wythes  introduced  a  number  of  novelties.  Some 
of  the  best  known  include  Potato  Syon  House, 
Dwarf  French  Bean  Wythes'  Early  Gem,  Pro- 
gress, and  Favourite,  and  Melon  Syon  House  and 
Syon  Perfection.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, on  which  body  he  served  for  something 
like  thirty  yeaTs.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  upwards  of  a  qua  iter 
of  a  century.  He  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  short- 
lived National  Vegetable  Society,  in  which  he 
took  a  great  interest.  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  Syon  House  in  1906  he  had  lived  at 
Folkestone,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  last 
month.  His  wife  predeceased  him  by  several 
years;    they   had   no    children. 


THE    LATE  GEORGE    WYTHES. 


'ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Carnations  from  Seeds  :  W.  L.  Warren.  Carna- 
tions may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  August, 
but  the  results,  compared  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  sowing  in  spring,  would  not  repay  the 
extra  trouble  and  labour  involved. 

Cucumbers  Dying  :  B.  B.  The  leaves  of  your 
Cucumber  are  affected  by  Cucumber  Spot. 
Spray  the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur.  There 
is  no  disease  on  the  fruits  themselves,  which 
have  died  for  lack  of  nourishment  owing  to  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  foliage. 

Daphne  Cuttings  ;  G.  M.  P.  You  do  not  state 
which  species  of  Daphne  you  have  failed  to 
strike.  All  the  members  of  this  genus  require 
extra  careful  treatment.  It  is  immaterial 
how  the  cuttings  are  made,  but  the  usual 
practice  is  to  pull  them  off  with  a  heel 
of  old  wood  and  lightly  trim  the  rough  ends 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  compost  in  which 
they  are  inserted  should  be  of  a  very  sandy 
nature,  and  great  care  must  be  observed  in  the 
watering  of  the  cuttings.  Watering  is  best  done 
by  dipping  the  cutting  pots  in  water  up  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot  or  just  below  it.  By  doing  this 
the  collar  of  the  plants  is  kept  dry,  which  is 
important  until  the  stems  have  become  suf- 
ficiently hardened  to  withstand  overhead 
waterings. 

Names  of  Fruits  :   A.   J.   K.     Apple  Northern 

Spy- 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  D.  The  dense  shrub  is 
Olearia  myrsinoides ;  the  shrub  with  black 
flowers  is  Pittosporum  undulatum ;  th?  blue 
flower  is  Polemonium  coeruleum  ;  the  Rhodo- 
dendron is  R.  campylocarpum. — D.  W.  T.  1, 
Crassula  lycopodioides  ;  2,  Sedum  spectabile  ; 
3,  Sempervivum  sp.  ;  4,  Oxalis  sp.  ;  5,  Arenaria 


serpyllifolia ;  6,  Sagina  procumbens  ;  7,  Sedum 
reflexum  ;  8,  Carex  pendula ;  9,  Sisyrinchium 
striatum;  10,  Gingko  biloba. — Edwin  Durham. 
1,  Ceanothus  Veitchianus ;  2,  Exochorda 
grandiilora  ;  3,  Lavatera  Olbia ;  4,  too  advanced 
to  identify  correctly. — A.  M.  1,  Oestrum 
elegans ;  2,  Peraphyllum  ramosissimum.  — 
H.  F.  W.  1.  Alyssum  alpinum ;  2,  Alyssum 
alpestre ;  3,  Potentilla  eplendens;  4,  Potentilla 
ambigua ;  5,  Juniperus  communis  var.  fas- 
tigiata. — .1/.  T.  Haslam.  Pyrus  Aria  (White 
Beam  Tree). — A.  C.  Acer  campestre. — R.  E. 
1,  Brassica  tenuifolia;  2,  Geranium  hvolle  ; 
3,  Chelidonium  majus. — J.  B.  L.  The  fungus 
is  Coprinus  micaceus ;  it  is  not  edible. — 
Jumbo.  1.  Nepeta  Mussinii ;  2,  Rosa  rugosa 
white  variety  ;  3,  Centranthus  ruber. 

Peas  Eaten  by  Insects  :  P.  S.  II".  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  Pea  and  Bean  weevil. 
Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  will  rid  the 
crop  of  the  pest.  Other  measures  include  dust- 
ing the  plants  with  soot  and  lime  whilst  the 
dew  is  on  them  or  after  rain,  applications  of 
weak  mixtures  of  paraffin  and  soft  soap  in  so- 
lution, and  dusting  with  guano. 

Silver  Leaf  Disease  :  Silver-leaf .  Opinions  on 
the  subject  of  silver  leaf  disease  are  divided. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  dis- 
ease is  the  work  of  a  fungus,  'Stereum  pur- 
pureum,  which  gains  access'  to  the  tree  from 
the  soil  through  wounds.  The  silvery  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the  rupture 
of  the  walls  between  the  cells  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  leaf.  As  crushed  ice  is 
white  owing  to  the  air  which  intrudes  between 

( ..sjtTi e   particles,  so  the  diseased  leaf   assumes  a 
whitish  appearance  owing  to  the  air  filling  the 
spaces   formed   by   the   rupture    of    the   walls 
between  the  cells.     Evidence  has  been  adduced 
by  Prof.  Percival  and  others  in  favour  of  this 
theory ;  it  has,  for  instance,  been  found  pos- 
sible to  produce  the  symptoms  of  silver  leaf 
by  inoculating  a  tree  with  Stereum  purpui  ium 
obtained  from  another.     The  Stereum  obtained 
from  different  hosts,  however,  has  been  found 
not  to  be  of  equal  virulence  in  every  case  ;  and 
lifferent  varieties  of  Plum  trees  exhibit  vary- 
ing   degrees  of    susceptibility.         Soft-wooded 
varieties  are,  on  the  whole,  found  to  be  more 
susceptible  than  hard-wooded  sorts,  and  there 
are  some  which   appear   immune,   viz.,   Black 
Diamond,    Jefferson,   Greengage,   Bullace,  and 
half-a-dozen  others.     Experts  who  dissent  from 
the     opinion     that     the     disease     is     due     to 
the  action  of  the  Stereum  hold  that  silver  leaf 
will  make  its  appearance  after  a  particularly  wet 
season,  that  it  is  the  result  of  too  much  nitro- 
genous manure,  and  that  it  can  be  produced 
solely  by  growing  trees  too  near  to  the  drain 
of   a   stable.      No    certain    remedy   is   known. 
Some  who  have  made  the  disease  the  subject 
of  careful  investigation  have  tried  the  inject- 
ing of  sulphate  of  iron  into  the  roots,  stem,  or 
branches  of   the   tree,   or   mixing   it   with   the 
soil ;  but,  unfortunately,  though  in  some  cases 
an   improvement  was  noted,   it  was  not  com- 
pletely established  that  it  was  due  to  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  the  only  point  on  which  all 
were  agreed  was  that,  whether  it  was  a  remedy 
or  not,   it  could   in   no  circumstances  be  con- 
sidered a  cure  in  the  sense  that  it  rendered 
the  tree  immune  from  future  attacks.     Spray- 
ing has  been  found  completely  unsatisfactory, 
even  with  strong  Bordeaux   mixture.        Most 
growers  find  that  the  only  means  of  checking 
the  spread   of  the   disease   is  to  cut  back  the 
affected  trees   well  beyond   the  first  discolora- 
tion of  the  wood,  and  burn  the  cuttings  :  but 
this  is  scarcely  a  solution  of  the  problem.  You 
will    find    information    on   the   various   experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  at  the  following 
references   in   our   pages  : — Nov.    12,   1910.    p. 
356;  Aug.   9.  1913.  p.   104;  *Oct.  25,  1913.  p. 
293; -Nov.  22,  1913,  p.  357;   Dec.  6.  1913.   p. 
404:  Dec.  13,  1913.  p.  426;  Dec.  27.  1913,  p. 
462.     The  account  of  Mr.   Molvneux's  experi- 
ments   is    contained    in    the    reference    marked 
with  a  star. 


Communication*  Beceived .— W  T.,  Ltd.— J.  T. 
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THE    STATE    OF    BELGIAN 
HORTICULTURE. 

I  HAD  the  great  pleasure,  when  the  War 
Horticultural  Relief  Fund  was  started,  of 
expressing  the  deepest  gratitude  of  our  horti- 
culturists for  the  endeavours  made  in 
England  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  the 
nurseries  in  Belgium  which  have  been  destroyed 
during  the  war.  Those  endeavours  are  still  being 
continued,  and  it  may  therefore  hi  interesting 
to  give  some  definite  information  as  regards  the 
conditions  in  Belgium  and  the  ways  in  which 
relief  could  be  brought  to  our  horticulturists. 

First  of  all,  I  feel  compelled  to  warn  the 
public  against  such  information  as  reaches  them 
from  neutral  sources.  Belgium  is  for  the  time 
being  in  the  state  of  a  beleaguered  fortress,  and 
any  news,  good  or  bad,  leaking  through  the  elec- 
tric wire  entanglements,  should  only  be  accepted 
with  extreme  reserve.  While  some  reports  prove 
to  be  exaggerated,  others  give  optimistic  views 
which  are  disproved  by  facts.  In  many  cases, 
also,  bad  conditions  are  not  known  to  people 
residing  abroad,  because  the  sufferers  are 
under  the  claws  of  the  enemy  and  exposed  to 
severe  retaliation  for  an  indiscretion.  By  reason 
of  the  kind  of  work  I  have  had  to  perform  here, 
I  have  been  in  a  position  to  deal  with  many 
reports,  but  I  only  make  use  of  those  cases  in 
.which  a  thorough  investigation  has  proved  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts,  and  I  prefer  to  take 
account  only  of  what  I  saw  myself  before  I  left 
the  country,  of  what  I  have  received  directly 
from  reliable  sources,  and  of  statements  made  by 
the  enemy  himself. 

The  situation  is  best  considered  separately  for 
each  horticultural  speciality.  In  this  respect  we 
may  examine  successively  vegetable  growing, 
outdoor  fruit  culture,  vine  cultivation  under 
glass,  and  plant  production  (Ghent  specialities). 

Vegetable  growing  as  an  industry  is,  apart 
from  the  suburbs  of  large  town6,  mostly  prac- 
tised in  the  Louvain  and  Malines  districts.  Both 
produce  for  canning  and  for  export.  Although 
wanton  murder  has  been  committed  to  a  greater 
extent  in  and  about  Louvain,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that    Malines,    a    district    within    the    range    of 


the  Antwerp  forts,  has  suffered  more  damage  to 
its  nurseries.  One  of  our  State  horticulturists, 
M.  De  Meye-r,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
Belgium  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  has  given  a 
vivid  account  of  the  damage.  Several  nurseries 
had  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Belgian  sappers,  many 
others,  a  lisfof  which  we  possess,  had  their  glass- 
houses blown  to  pieces  by  the  shell  explosions, 
the  remains  of  their  frames  scattered  to  the 
winds ;  big  shell  holes  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where in  the  gardens,  while  in  several  instances 
water  pipes,  crooked  and  twisted,  were  lying 
over  the  vegetable  beds. 

Another  report  sent  by  a  person  whose  state- 
ments I  know  to  be  accurate,  tells  us  that  out  of 
a  thousand  glasshouses  around  Duffel  and  Wavro 
Ste.  Catherine  (just  outside  Malines),  over  500 
were  smashed. 

Most  of  the  growers  returned  to  work  very 
quickly,  repaired  the  damage  as  well  as  possible, 
and  managed  to  get  a  crop  last  season.  Vege- 
tables, being  almost  a  necessity,  were,  as  a  rule, 
sold  fairly  well,  but  the  Germans  soon  pro- 
hibited exports,  and  the  prices  were  artificially 
kept  low.  They  even  determined  the  prices  at 
which  the  produce  was  to  be  sold.  It  must  be 
added  that  everything  is  paid  in  German  coin 
at  the  pre-war  value,  and  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  mark,  vegetables  sold  for  one 
shilling  bring  only  ninepence  to  the  grower. 
Furthermore,  no  fertilisers  could  be  had.  The 
greatest  decrease  in  yield  was,  however,  caused 
by  the  low  quality  of  the  seeds.  These  come 
mostly  from  abroad,  and,  the  supply  being 
stopped,  old  stock  and  less  suitable  varieties 
were  used. 

Attempts  were  made  in  1915  and  also  this 
spring  to  secure  seeds  from  England,  but  owing 
to  the  political  situation,  the  required  help  could 
not  be  given. 

Such  vegetables  as  are  grown  for  canning,  as 
Asparagus  (and  this  may  be  considered  the 
chief  crop  around  Malines,  and  to  the  north  of 
Louvain),  are  unprofitable,  as  it  is  not  a  time 
to  immobilise  capital  in  preserved  goods.  More- 
over, it  has  been  proved  by  their  own  records 
that  the  Germans  cannot  get  rid  of  their  home- 
grown stocks  in  Brunswick.  By  the  way,  the 
two  biggest  canning  factories,  "Le  Soleil,"  at 
Malines,  and  "  La  Corbeille,"  at  Wespelaer, 
were   severely  damaged  by  artillery   fire. 

The  case  of  the  "Brussels  Chicory"  growers 
is  a  peculiar  one.  They  relied  to  a  large  extent 
on  export  to  France  and  America.  Now  the 
Germans  commandeer  the  whole  crop  at  what- 
ever price  they  wish.  In  the  meantime,  Chicory 
growing  is  being  pushed  on  in  America,  and  it 
is  feared  that  this  valuable  customer  will  be  for 
ever  lost  for  Belgium.  What  a  calamity  this 
would  mean  may  be  realised  when  it  is  known 
that  America  took  all  the  very  best  quality  of 
that  vegetable,  and  that  hundreds  of  growers 
found  the  largest  part   of  their  income  in   it. 

As  regards  the  fruit-growing  districts,  in 
Flanders,  around  Tongres,  Looz,  St.  Trond, 
Herve-Vise,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse,  where 
practically  every  village  witnessed  atrocities,  it 
should  prove  easy,  with  the  help  that  is  likely 
to  be  forthcoming,  to  repair  material  damage 
after  the  war.  As  early  as  last  year  the  orchards 
were  under  normal  cultivation,  but  large 
quantities  of  fruit  could  not  be  sold  at  remuner- 
ative prices.  Every  Cherry  grower  of  Mou- 
land  and  St.  Trond  relies  on  the  English  mar 
ket,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  reached. 
The  same  applies  to  the  East  Flanders  district 
of  Landeghem-Aeltre,  which  used  to  send  its 
whole  crop  to  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
Herve,  Looz,  and  Tongres  have  always  been 
dependent  on  the  German  market,  the  station 
of  Looz  alone  forwarding  as  much  as  6,000  tons 
of  Apples  and  Pears  a  year.  Owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  foodstuffs,  the  growers  there  should  be 
able  to  do  a  good  trade  with  their  old  cus- 
tomers, but  again  the  Germans  made  their 
Obstzentrale,  which  took  the  crop.  Their  official 
reports  state   that  2,380  truck  loads  were  taken 


away  and  paid  for  at  the  low  rate  of  2s.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  according  to  kind  and  quality. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  as  much  as  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  total  cultivated  area  in  the 
country  is  devoted  to  fruit  growing. 

Up  till  lately  I  have  received  more  regular 
and  more  reliable  news  from  the  Grape-growing 
district  around  Brussels  than  from  any  other. 
In  the  early  weeks  of  the  invasion  I  myself  saw- 
many  growers  destroying  their  crops  of  late 
Grapes,  as  they  were  6ure  that  it  would  not  pay 
to  devote  coal  and  labour  to  then?.  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  the  hothouse  Grapes  were  sold 
at  from  14/1.  to  2d.  a  pound.  No  export 
was  allowed,  no  consignments  for  country  towns 
were  possible,  for  several  days  even  Brussels 
could  not  be  reached.  There  was  a  time  when 
many  people  practically  lived  on  Grapes,  and  a 
local  brewer  wa6  able  to  buy  large  quantities  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  even  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, for  wine  making ! 

In  December  the  price  for  Grapes  was  between 
2£d.  and  4Jd.  a  pound.  Coal  being  almost  un- 
obtainable, the  available  crop  for  March  and 
April  had  to  be  disposed  of  long  before  that  time 
at  a  very  bad  price.  The  few  late  Grapes  left. 
and  the  still  fewer  early  forced  ones  (not  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  customary  quantities), 
were  sold  better.  In  May,  again,  the  mailcet 
was  very  dull,  and  when  it  was  expected  that 
exports  to  neutral  countries  were  going  to  im- 
prove the  situation,  a  German  decree  ordered  all 
the  fruit  to  be  reserved  for  Germany  at  a  settled 
price.  The  fortnightly  records  we  received  last 
year  enable  us  to  state  that  even  before  this  the 
prices  were  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  those 
which  ruled  at  the  same  times  in  London. 

An  idea  of  the  financial  loss  sustained  by  the 
Grape  growers  is  given  by  some  comparathe 
figures  for  sales  before  and  during  the  war. 
These  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  co- 
operative auction  in  Brussels,  which  controls  the 
Belgian   fruit  and  Hower  market  : — 

Parcels  of  Grapt  -  Sold. 

Jan.  14,  1914...     840        Jan.  14,  1915...     375 
„     23,    „    ...     665  ,.     23,    „     ...     210 

Feb.  14,  1915...     580        Feb.  14,  191(5...     200 
The   value   of  the    produce  sold  on   February  1, 
1914.   was  4,294  frs.  35,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
1915  it  was  653  frs.    15. 

This  is  the  more  striking,  as  the  important 
consignments  which  before  the  war  were  sent  to 
Allied  and  neutral  countries  are  now  added  to 
the  quantities  sold  in  the  Co-operative.  The 
same  is  largely  true  for  such  fruit  as  was  sold 
in  Antwerp,  Liege,  Namur,  Charleroi,  and  other 
places. 

Tha  harm  done  to  Belgium  through  this  situa- 
tion may  be  computed  from  the  fact  that  in  1913- 
1914  the  said  Co-operative  sold  horticultural 
produce  to  the  value  of  over  3,000,000  francs. 

The  bad  market  for  luxury  fruit  induced 
several  growers  to  cut  their  Vines  in  order  to 
sow  vegetables  (Lettuce,  Spinach,  Chervil). 
These  might  in  good  years  and  in  new  soil  yield 
a  crop  of  £5  to  £10  per  house  (67  by  26  ft.). 
But  in  this  case  the  soil  was  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, having  been  left  without  digging  for 
years  ;  the  lack  of  fertilisers  and  good  seeds  also 
reduced  the  crop.  Even  if  the  normal  value  were 
reached,  it  would  not  pay  much  more  than 
labour.  Sinking  fund,  interest  of  mortgage,  and 
houses  without  Vines  will  face  those  growers 
after  the  war.  It  is  worth  while  mentioning 
that  Tomato  growing  in  vineries  does  not  pay 
in   Belgium  as    it  does  in  England. 

What  about  the  Ghent  horticulturists? 
Although  no  nurseries  were  destroyed,  their 
situation  is  no  better  than  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  Belgian  plant  industry  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  exports,  and  produce  worth 
about  15,000,000  frs.  is  sold  abroad  every  year. 
A  very  small  amount  of  trade  was  done  last 
season  with  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  but. 
the  traffic  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  expen- 
sive.    All  packages  had  to  be  taken  to  Holland, 
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shifted  and  reshifted  from  boat  to  boat,  some- 
times delayed  through  lack  of  convenience,  some- 
times, too,  because  the  formalities  required  could 
not  be  fulfilled  in  time.  It  is  well  known  that 
several  consignments  were  lost  in  harbour  be- 
cause the  permits  for  import  could  not  be  ob- 
tained soon  enough. 

Export  to  neutral  countries  is  allowed  by  Great 
Britain  under  the  condition  that  the  money  is 
kept  in  an  English  bank  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Germans  compel 
the  exporter  to  bring  the  money  into  Belgium. 
In  6uch  circumstances  consignments  to  America 
and  Scandinavia  are  made  impossible,  for  nobody 
is  able  nowadays  to  pay  twice  for  what  he 
buys.  As  regards  sales  to  Allied  countries,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment recently   stopped   all  imports  of  plants. 

What  is  then  to  become  of  the  Ghent  nurseries? 
It  is  obvious  that  they  have  to  keep  their 
stocks  too  long,  spending  money  and  labour 
on  them,  while  many  plants  lose  their 
value.  The  raising  of  new  plants  is  almost  im- 
possible.    Not   only   will  the  Ghent  people  have 


what  will  prove  most  wonderful  is  the  way  in 
which  the  most  distressed  have  courageously 
fought  against  odds. 

2nd.  Both  vegetable  and  Grape  growers  use 
large  quantities  of  seed,  the  latter  for  their 
catch  crops  in  winter.  As  mentioned  above, 
most  of  these  seeds  come  from  abroad.  It  would 
give  most  satisfactory  results  if  they  could  be 
supplied,  as  soon  as  hostilities  come  to  an  end. 
England  and  France  have  important  firms  deal- 
ing in  vegetable  seeds,  and  the  supplies  could 
easily  be  taken  from  those  countries.  This  would 
be  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  supplanting  the 
German  seedsmen,  to  whom  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  English  and  French  firms  is  giving  an 
easy  opportunity  to  get  hold   of  the  customers. 

3rd.  In  plant  nurseries  seeds  are  also  needed, 
or  young  plants,  such  as  Kentia,  to  be  found, 
for  instance,  in  England,  and  Phoenix,  which 
used  to  be  obtained  from  southern  Allied  coun- 
tries. Stocks  of  these  would  allow  Ghent  nur- 
serymen to  fill  their  houses  without  delay. 

4th.  In  fruit  tree  nurseries  stocks  will  require 
replenishing.        Stocks    of    Apples,    Pears,     and 
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Fig.  139. — primula  silvicola 

lost  the  years  of  the  war,  but  later  on  many 
houses  will  be  depleted  of  saleable  stock.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  prove  to  be 
amongst  those  who  have  suffered  most  through 
the  conflict. 

In  my  opinion,  relief  could  be  afforded  in 
several  ways.  Something  could  be  done  by  pro- 
moting and  facilitating  exports,  hut  this  rests 
on  the  international  situation,  and  is  a  matter 
for  the  Allied  and  enemy  Governments.  The 
help  I  suggest  is  only  to  be  given  after  the  war. 

1st.  Those    nurseries    which    were    destroyed 
_  wj ili  have  to  be  rebuilt.     This  will  be  particularly 
-jthe   case  around  Mal'nes.     However,    partial   re- 
pairs have  been  made  in  most  cases,  and  it  will 
be   necessary     to    investigate   the   damage   done, 
which  is  much  more   important  than  would    be 
judged  at   first   sight.      Those    people    who  did 
-  not  allow  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed  by  mis- 
fortune, and  who  set  to  work  again  as  soon  is 
l<ihe  storm  had  passed,  exp?nding  their  savings  or 
the  money  they   had   been   able  to   obtain    from 
elsewhere,  deserve  more  consideration  than  those 
who  gave  way  to  despair.     And  we  feel  sure  that 
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Plums  for  grafting  are  in  normal  times  obtained 
from  France,  but  do  not  arrive  during  the  war. 
There  also  help  could  be  given,  and  if  such 
young  trees  were  brought  to  the  local  centres  of 
production.,  relief  would  at  the  same  time  be 
given   to  other  Allied  horticulturists. 

5th.  Artificial  manures,  and,  in  particular, 
nitrates,  will  be  wanted  in  large  quantities. 

6th.  Grants  to  enable  the  co-operative  market- 
ing societies  to  reorganise  their  work  and  t  x- 
tend  their  activities,  may  also  prove  an  effec- 
tual mode  of  assistance.  The  scheme  of  the 
R.H.S.  to  send  a  small  commission  of  experts 
after  the  war  to  distribute  aid  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  I  can  assure  all  who  are  so  generously 
contributing  to  the  fund  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment will  do  all  in  its  power  to  help  the  R.H.S. 
in  the  judicious  application  of  the  relief  fund. 

Finally,  allow  me  to  say  how  grateful  Belgian 
horticulturists  are  for  the  promise  of  help,  and 
how  much  they  appreciate  the  assistance  Which 
is  being  given  by  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the 
War  Allies'  Horticultural  Relief  Fund.  H.  Van 
0  rshoven. 


PRIMULA      SILVICOLA. 

On  the  western  frontier  of  Yunnan,  in  the  hills 
and  valleys  adjacent  to  Upper  Burma,  are  found 
several  species  of  Primula,  having  close  affinity 
in  characters  and  habits  with  species  of  the 
Himalayan  groups.  A  few  of  these  are  P. 
pseudo-sikkimensis,  P.  sinolisteri,  P.  sinopur- 
purea,  P.  sinomollis,  P.  indobella,  and  P.  silvi- 
cola !  All  are  plants  of  some  horticultural  merit, 
and  most  are  in  cultivation. 

Primula  silvicola,  like  Primula  sinomollis,  to 
which  it  most  nearly  approaches,  is  a  woodland 
plant  affecting  shady  sheltered  situations  under 
scrub  on  banks  facing  south,  or  on  the  margins 
of  forests,  at  an  altitude  of  6-8,000ft.,  the  soil 
generally  a  rich,  clayey  loam,  moderately  moist. 
The  plants  form  small  groups  and  masses,  and, 
with  the  dark  greenery  as  a  background,  the 
rich  colouring   of  the  flowers  is  most  effective. 

The  average  height  attained  is  from  15  to  24 
inches,  occasionally  even  more.  The  foliage  is 
of  the  Mollis  type,  but  never  so  coarse  nor  of 
such  size,  elliptic-cordate  or  sub-rotund,  6  to  8 
inches  by  4  to  5  inches.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
are  densely  coated  with  soft,  short  hairs. 

In  the  wild  state  from  three  to  six  or  even 
more  scapes  may  be  produced  by  a  single  plant, 
each  bearing  up  to  ten  whorls  of  six  to  nine 
blooms.  In  cultivation,  however,  this  i6  much 
exceeded,  specimens  having  been  grown  which 
gave  a  greater  number  of  scapes,  each  bearing 
as   many  as  fifteen  to  seventeen  whorls. 

The  corollas  are  large,  fully  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  soft  shade  of 
purplish-rose  with  the  eye  yellow ;  the  flowers 
are  fragrant. 

Of  recent  introduction — the  species  was  dis- 
covered and  seed  secured  in  1913 — it  has  proved 
hardy  in  half  sheltered  situations  in  the  open 
at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  The  stock  is  held 
by  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  by 
whom  the  species  was  exhibited  last  year. 
George  Forrest,  Broomhill  House,  Lasswade, 
Midlothian . 
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OF  AUBERGINES. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  ignorance  of  friends 
and  visitors,  the  Aubergine  is  hardly  known 
among  us ;  some  few  know  it  as  the  Egg  plant — ■ 
a  foolish  name  except  for  the  short,  white, 
round  variety — some  faw  who  have  met  with  it 
abroad  seem  surprised  that  it  can  be  grown  in 
thi9  country.  Yet  when  well  cooked  what  more 
palatable  addition  to  the  late  summer  vegetables 
can  be  found  ?  One  disability  under  which  the 
plant  suffers  is  that  the  right  varieties  for  our 
climate  are  not  obtainable  except  from  abroad. 
Anyhow,  it  is  sluggish  in  growth,  and  the  ordi- 
nary "  long  purple  "  of  the  seedsmen  takes  up  a 
deal  of  room.  Even  the  "  extra  early  long  purple  " 
of  Vilmorin  I  find  too  large  and  too  slow  in 
maturing.  There  are,  however,  dwarf  and  early 
sorts  which  prosper  better,  and  can  be  grown 
well  ou,t-of-doors  with  the  aid  of  cloches  in  our 
climate.  The  two  sorts  which  I  have  grown  now 
for  a  number  of  years  are  Vilmorin's  "  Violette 
naine  tres  native  "  and  "  Tokio,"  both  of  which 
are  suited  to  cloche  culture  or  the  unheated 
greenhouse ;  the  latter,  in  my  case,  has  Tomatos 
next  the  glass,  and  Aubergines  and  Paprika 
Chillies  within,  with  generally  a  plant  or  two  of 
a  special  "green  corn"  maize  for  seed.  Owing 
to  the  slowness  of  growth  it  is  preferable  to 
6tart  the  seeds  early  in  heat  even  with  these  pre- 
cocious varieties,  but  my  experience  is  that  from 
last  year  sowings  at  the  end  of  March  without 
other  source  of  heat  than  the  sun's  rays  a  crop  of 
fruit  was  obtained  and  ripened.  When  the  seed- 
lings have  developed  some  two  leaves  beyond  the 
seed-leaves  they    are   pricked  out.     All    through 
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a  good,  rich  compost  should  be  used,  and  water 
should  not  lack.  Later  waterings  with  dissolved 
artificials  are  beneficial  if  not  injdispensable. 
When  finally  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  daily 
sprayings  or  wettings  are  needed  to  ward  off  two 
bad  pests — red  spider  and  thrips — and  should 
signs  of  their  presence  be  seen  more  active 
measures  must  be  taken  by  the  use  of  some  suit- 
able agents.  Insufflations  of  precipitated  sulphur 
and  spraying  with  about  2  per  mille  pyridine  are 
apparently  useful,  but  the  former  is  not  complete 
protection  against  mildew,  which  may  cause 
young  fruit  to  miff  off,  and  which,  in  the  chill  of 
autumn,  attacks  the  wood.  I  have  also  used 
lysol  and  other  proprietary  washes.  Where  the 
young  plants  are  put  out  under  cloches,  it  should 
be  noted  that  they  do  not  object  to  a  stuffy 
atmosphere,  and  I  find  it  best  to  leave  the  cloches 
without  ventilation  until  the  first  blossoms  ap- 
pear, then  the  ventilation  is  given.  Eventually 
the  glasses  must  be  pegged  up  on  notched  pegs 
some  7  or  8  inches  from  the  ground.  Under 
cloches  I  have  not  had  trouble  with  red  spider 
or  thrips,  also  the  plants  seem  more  resistant  to 
the  mildew  than  in  the  greenhouse,  but  the  ripen- 
ing is  delayed.  In  regard  to  pruning,  it  16  usually 
advised  to  pinch  above  the  second  flower,  neglect- 
ing paired  blossoms  ;  both  for  cloches  and  in  the 
greenhouse  the  plan  of  training  three  main 
branches  seems  to  be  convenient  and  prevents 
undue  crowding  of  the  branches.  Besides  being 
used  for  immediate  consumption,  the  ripe  fruits 
may  be  sliced  and  strung  on  twine  and  dried  in  a 
warm,  dry  place,  "somewhere  in  the  kitchen," 
and  subsequently  used  in  stews,  etc.  Immature 
fruits  at  the  end  of  the  6eason  may  also  be 
utilised  for  pickle-making.  In  saving  seed, 
selection  of  good  fruit  should  be  made  from 
which  when  sliced  transversely  a  sufficiency  of 
seeds  may  be  raked  out  with  a  small  spoon  ere  it 
is  handed  over  to  the  "chef  de  cuisine."  With 
regard  to  cooking,  besides  simple  frying  or  stuf- 
fing, reference  to  the  works  of  such  gastronomes 
as  Escoffier  or  Urbain  Dubois  will  reveal  many 
possibilities ;  after  all,  the  cookery  book  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  adjuncts  of  the  "jardin 
potager."     H.  E.  Durham. 


MANURE  AND  HOUSE-FLIES. 


House-flies  are  now  reappearing,  and  they 
are  seeking  suitable  breeding  grounds.  Within 
the  last  year  much  has  been  written  and  demon- 
strated to  impress  upon  the  public  the  mischief 
and  danger  for  which  certain  flies  are  respon- 
sible. Appeals  have  been  made  to  the  nation 
to  check  the  increase  of  disease-transmitting 
flies,  and  the  results  of  Professor  Maxwell 
Lefroy's  investigations  are  of  much  practical 
value.  That  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
breeding  grounds  of  flies  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  every 
grower,  since  the  favourite  breeding  place  is  the 
manure  heap.  House-flies  are  attracted  to  fresh 
stable  and  farmyard  manure,  and  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  warm,  moist  spots  of  the  heaps. 

It  is  certain  that  such  piles  of  dung  yield  many 
millions  of  flies  annually,  and  from  now  till  the 
end  of  September  all  heaps  should  be  made  fly- 
proof.  Spreading  it  on  the  land  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation will  safeguard  it  against  fly  attack, 
but  by  so  doing  certain  manurial  properties  are 
lost. 

Fly  maggots  wander  about  in  the  manure,  and 
many  of  them  leave  it  when  they  are  ready  to 
pupate,  and  burrow  into  the  ground,  under 
and  around  it.  By  taking  certain  precautions 
and  by  a  very  simple  treatment,  maggots  in  the 
manure  can  be  destroyed,  and  their  escape  from 
it   prevented. 

Used  at  a  strength  to  kill  the  maggots,  the 
treatment  prevents  the  visits  of  female  flies,  and, 
while  rendering  the  manure  unsuitable  for  fly 
breeding,   it  is  absolutely   harmless  to   plant  life. 


Many  tests  were  made  last  summer,  the  experi- 
mental heaps  were  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  various 
methods  of  application  were  adopted,  and  the 
practical  difficulties  of  growers  were  always  kept 
in  view. 

For  small,  quantities  of  manure  it  is  advisable 
to  proceed   in  one  of   the  following   ways:  — 

1.  Thoroughly  spray  the  manure  as  it  is  being 
moved  from  the  stable,  or  within  four  days,  with 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  a  tar  oil  (e.g.,  Cresol) 
which  mixes  with  water.  Use  this  at  the  rate 
of  one  quart  to  8  bushels  (ten  cubic  feet)  of 
manure,  and  spray  so  that  the  liquid  gets  distri- 
buted throughout. 

2.  Adopting  the  same  method  as  No.  1,  use 
Westoran  (emulsiSable  Tetrachlorethane)  instead 
of  the  disinfectant,  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
(2  ozs.  to  1   quart  per  8  bushels). 

3.  Use  Westoran  in  the  same  strength  as  for 
No.  2,  but  apply  it  by  pouring  into  a  hole  in  a 
central  position  of  the  pile  and  cover  in  the 
hole. 

4.  Use  pure  Tetrachlorethane,  adopting  the 
same  method  as  for  No.  3,  using  2  ozs.  per 
8  bushels  of  manure. 

For  large  quantities,  the  most  reliable  method 
is  first  to  sprinkle  the  ground  which  the  manure 
is  to  cover  (unless  it  be  concrete  or  stone)  with 
green  oil  or  with  neutral  blast  furnace  oil,  or 
dress  it  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  earth,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  forty,  to  form  a  thin  layer. 
Cover  the  surface  of  the  manure  with  a  one-inch 
layer  of  the  same  mixture.  One  gallon  of  oil 
with  five  bushels  (forty  gallons)  of  earth  will 
cover  eleven  square  yards.  Every  addition  made 
to  the  heap,  together  with  new  ground  covered, 
must   be   similarly   treated. 

Mixing  the  Oil  and  Earth. — Measure  the  earth 
and  pile  into  a  cone,  make  a  depression  at  the 
top,  and  pour  in  the  oil,  then  with  a  spade  mix 
them  by  the  "cone  and  quarter  "  method,  which 
is  as  follows  :  — First  halve  the  cone,  then  quarter 
it,  turn  each  quarter,  and  mix  together.  By 
this  process  the  oil  will  become  evenly  incor- 
porated with  the  earth,  and  this  is  essential,  as 
soil  which  is  not  bound  by  the  oil  will  be  washed 
off  by  rain  or  blown  away  by  the  wind.  If  the 
mixing  be  done  by  two  people,  one  turns  while 
the  other  gradually  pours  the  oil.  To  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  oil  downwards  (if  on  a  soil 
foundation),  the  cup  must  be  shallow,  tin' 
flow  of  the  oil  regulated,  and  the  turning 
continuous. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  tar  oil  surface 
treatment  is  that  the  oil  is  non-miscible  with 
water,  therefore  one  application  is  sufficient. 

When  "long"  manure  is  being  treated,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  smooth,  even  covering  of 
oiled  earth  ;  if  the  straw  projects,  the  flies  have 
access  to  the  manure,  the  gaps  providing  exits 
for  flies  emerging  from  any  puparia  which  hap- 
pen to  be  there.  But  "short"  manure  may  be 
lightly  sprinkled  with  pure  oil,  using  one  gallon 
to  every  eleven  yards  of  surface. 

The  manure  heaps  to '  be  treated  should  be 
built  with  the  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°.  The  6oil  dressings  will  not  rest  on  a  vertical 
surface,  though  the  slope  is  immaterial  for  the 
vapour  treatments  (Tetrachlorethane,  etc.).  Be- 
sides being  an  efficient  insecticide,  the  tar  oil 
surface  treatment  combines  simplicity  of  appli- 
cation with  cheapness.*  When  once  dumped,  the 
manure  need  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  oil  is 
applied    with  the  minimum  amount   of  labour 

Manure  may  contain  fly  eggs  before  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  stable,  and  a  heap  consisting  of 
a  few  days'  accumulation  may  hold  maggots  of 
various  ages.  When  a  maggot  is  fully  grown,  its 
one  desire  is  to  rest  in  a  cool,  dry  spot :  therefore 
the  final  position  may  be  the  outer  borders  of 
the  manure,  or,  where  resting  on  soil,  under  and 
around  the  heap.     It  is  evident  that  unless  some- 

*  Green  oil  and  neutral  blast  furnace  oil  can  he  obtained 
from  tar  distillers  and  gasworks  at  Is.  per  gallon  for  laree 
quantities.  The  treatment,  exclusive  of  labour,  for  the 
ground  and  the  surface  of  the  manure  is  2d.  per  cubic  yard  ; 
the  value  of  manure  is  Is.  Od.  per  cubic  yard. 


thing  to  arrest  the  fly  in  all  its  stages  be  applied 
to  manure  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place,  the  insects  will  escape  as  full-grown  larvae 
or  as  flies. 

If  the  treatment  be  a  vaporisable  substance, 
it  must  act  quickly  enough  to  kill  the  maggots 
before  they  have  time  to  escape.  If  the  treatment 
be  a  surface  one,  it  must  be  applied  while  the 
manure  is  fresh  (within  five  days),  in  order  to 
trap   the  maggots 

The  complete  treatment  is  undoubtedly  one 
which  entirely  encloses  the  manure.  Neglect  of 
a  soil  foundation  will  provide  a  means  for  the 
escape  of  the  maggots.  Moreover,  a  border  threo 
or  four  feet  wide  around  infected  manure  should 
be  treated,  as  maggots  can  migrate  such  a  dis- 
tance to  pupate  in  the  ground,  and  they  are 
all  the  more  likely  to  do  so  if  the  manure  itself 
is   doctored. 

Sum i,    Experiment's    ox    Manure    Treatments. 

1.  Manure  in  five  feet  cubes  (125  cubic  feet) 
for    vapour   treatment. 

Into  the  centre  of  each  cube  3^  gallons  of 
liquid  was  poured.  Five  per  cent,  solutions  of 
Westoran  and  Pyridene  were  tested.  All  the 
maggots  present  in  the  manure  died  in  24  hours. 
The  vapour  diffuses  slowly  from  the  centre 
throughout  the  heap ;  the  warmer  the  manure 
the  more  quickly  the  vapour  escapes.  Although 
its  effect  is  somewhat  lingering,  it  spreads 
quickly  enough  to  kill  the  maggots  before  they 
could   escape. 

2.  Manure  on  seven  feet  squares,  with  sloping 
sides  of  three  feet,  and  a  three  feet  square  top, 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  soil,  as  ex- 
plained above.  Green  oil  and  neutral  blast  fur- 
nace oil  were  used.  In  three  days  all  the  larvae 
were  dead  in  the  treated  heaps,  and  in  six  days 
the  control  (untreated)  heap  contained  large 
maggots,  while  the  treated'  heaps  remained 
immune. 

3.  Manure  on  four-feet  squares,  rising  eighteen 
inches  in  the  centre,  was  treated  with  oil  and 
soil.  Oil  was  lightly  sprinkled  over  the  base 
and  the  border  before  building  up  the  manure  for 
X".  1.  Then  the  manure  was  lightly  dressed 
with  a  one-inch  layer  of  oiled  soil.  No.  2  had 
the  surface  treatment  only.  It  was  found  that 
where  the  6oil  underneath  the  manure  had  been 
treated,  no  pupae  were  present  in  it,  but  where 
it  had  been  omitted  pupae  were  found  under  the 
heap,  as  in  the  control. 

4.  In  the  fourth  experiment  the  manure  was 
on  a  base  6^  feet  square,  rising  three  feet  in  the 
centre.  Oiled  soil  was  spread  over  the  surface. 
In  areas  of  about  95°  F.  all  larvae  were  dead 
except  in  the  control  heap.  In  five  days  the 
control  heap  was    infected. 

Some  Experiments  with  Plants   and  Treated 
Manure. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
Wisley.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  Trial  Grounds 
at  Reading,  and  at  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  the  treatments  were  tested  on  plants. 

Very  accurate  and  repeated  experiments 
shpwed  that  Melons,  Cucumbers,  various  pot 
plants,  and  plants  in  the  open  will  thrive  in 
treated  manure  used   in   the  ordinary   way. 

Thus  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Turnips,  and  Beans 
will  yield  normal  crops,  while  Mustard,  etc., 
grow  to  maturity,  and  in  every  way  compare 
favourably  with  crops  grown  alongside  on  un- 
treated manure.  At  Messrs.  Sutton's  the  oils 
and  Tetrachlorethane  were  tested  on  Mustard 
in  plots,  this  being  a  quickly  growing  crop. 
At  Wisley  and  at  Swanley  :  — 
1.  Melons  and  Cucumbers  were  planted  in 
French  frames,  each  plant  on  one  cubic  foot  of 
manure. 

The  treatments  per  ten  cubic  feet  of  manure 
were  :  — 

(1)  One  quart  (40  ounces)  of  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  Westoran. 

(2)  Two  ounces   pure  Tetrachlorethane. 
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(3)  Green  oil  and  soil,  one  to  forty. 
Normal   crops   were    produced. 

2.  Melons  and  Cucumbers  were  grown  in  pots 
in  equal  parts  of  treated  manure  and  loam,  with 
no   ill  effects.     All  were  equal  to  the  control. 

3.  Mustard  grown  in  pots  from  seed  to 
maturity,  using  the  same  mixtures  as  for  Melons 
and   Cucumbers. 

Trapping  flies  in  the  adult  stage  is  very  diffi- 
cult, partly  because  of  their  power  of  flying  long 
distances,  and  partly  because  the  physiology  of 
flies'  sense  organs  is  not  completely  understood. 


STAPHYLEA   COLCHICA. 


The  fine  bush  of  Staphylea  colchica  illustrated 
in  fig.  110  is  growing  in  Kelsey  Park,  Beeken- 
ham,  Kent.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jenkins,  forwarded  the  photograph  with  ths  fol- 
lowing remarks  :— "  The  tree  is  20  feet  high  and 
12  feet  through.  The  first  flowers  opened  this 
year  on  April  30,  bsing  six  days  in  advance  of 
last  year.  For  several  weeks  past  the  tree  has 
been   smothered   with   blossoms,   and   is   a  great 


Fig.   140. — staphyle 


It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  immediate 
method  of  attacking  the  house-fly  (the  ' '  typhoid 
fly ")  is  to  check  propagation  by  disinfecting, 
poisoning,  or  destroying  all  refuse  and  manure. 
The  treatments  are  of  very  great  value  in  in- 
tensive culture.  Unless  precautions  are  taken 
French  gardens  are  likely  to  yield  flies  as  freely 
as  the  unprotected  dung  heap,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  such  unhygienic  conditions  will  not  long 
continue  to  escape  the  notice  of  sanitary  authori- 
ties.     Winifred  U.  Saunders. 


IN    KELSEY    PARK,    BECKENHAM. 

attraction  to  visitors.  It  is  growing  near  tha 
edge  of  a  large  lake,  where  it  is  sheltered  by  a 
belt  of  trees  from  the  east-north-east.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  of  larger  specimens 
in  the  country." 

Staphylea  colchica  was  first  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  25,  1879.  It  is  a 
native  of  tdie  Caucasian  provinces  to  the  east  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  differs  from  S.  ipinnata,  the 
common  Bladder-nut,  in  its  wider  leaflets,  larger 
flowers,   spreading  sepals,   and  smaller  seeds. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.   Harriss,    Gardener   to   Lady   Wantagb,  Lockinge 

House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.— Plants  intended  for 
winter-flowering  should  be  placed  out-of-doors  in 
a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes.  Water  the  roots 
oarefully  until  they  have  filled  the  pots,  when 
liquid  manure  and  soot-water  should  be  used,  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  stimulants  as  the 
season  advances.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
stronger  shoots  and  remove  the  flower-buds  until 
the  plants  are  required  in  bloom. 

Plumbago  rosea.—  Plants  of  Plumbago  rosea 
which  were  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the 
spring  are  ready  for  transference  to  their  flower- 
ing pots.  Let  the  receptacles  be  well  drained  in 
order  that  water  may  p^ss  freely  through  the 
soil.  Feed  old  plants  liberally  with  stimulant:-, 
and  give  them  every  encouragement  to  grow 
freely  during  the  sumnner.  Syringe  the  shoots 
freely  with  rain-water,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
moist  by  damping  bare  surfaces  in  the  house  in 
warm,  sunny  weather. 

Clerodendron  fallax. -Seedlings  of  Clero- 
dendron  fallax  should  be  repotted  when  they 
need  larger  receptacles,  for  neglect  in  this  matter 
would  cause  a  check  to  growth  that  might  cause 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  to  drop.  Well-grown 
plants  should  be  flowered  in  7-inch  pots.  A 
suitable  compost  consists  of  a  mixture  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  manure  from  a.  spent 
Mushroom-bed,  wood  ash,  and  coarse  sand. 
Newly-potted  plants  need  extra  care  in  water- 
ing ;  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  they 
should  be  fed  liberally  with  stimulants.  The 
leaves  grow  large,  and  the  plants  need  plenty  of 
room.  At  the  final  stages  of  growth  keep  the 
atmosphere  cooler  and  drier  than  hitherto. 

Salvia  splenoens.— Plants  of  Salvia  splen- 
dens  are  rsady  for  their  final  potting.  Use  a 
rich  compost  and)  pot  firmly.  Stand  the  plants 
in  a  sheltered  situation  out-of-doors,  and,  for 
preference,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  full 
glare  of  th3  midday  sun.  Attacks  of  red  6pider 
must  be  guarded  against  by  vigorously  syringing 
the  plants  in  the  afternoons,  and,  as  a  further 
precaution,  spraying  occasionally  with  an  in- 
secticide. 

THE    HARDY     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.    G.   Weston,    Gardener  to   Lady  Northcoti, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Plums  on  Walls.— Plum  trees  on  walls  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  should  receive  early  atten- 
tion. Fasten  to  the  wires  all  shoots  required  for 
extension,  and  those  intended  to  Teplace  worn- 
out  branches,  pinching  the  remainder  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  Allow  the  weaker  shoots  to 
remain  for  the  present,  stopping  them  if  required 
when  they  are  a  little  stronger.  Guard  against 
infestations  of  aphis,  spraying  the  tree  with  an 
insecticide  as  soon  as  the  pest  is  detected.  Thin 
the  fruits  of  choice  dessert  varieties  to  a  moder- 
ate number,  but  as  it  may  be  expected  that  many 
fruits  will  drop  during  the  stoning  period,  the 
final  thinning  must  not  be  done  now.  Drought 
at  the  roots  causes  Plums  and  other  stone  fruits 
to  drop  freely,  and  must  be  guarded  against  by 
watering  the  soil  copiously  when  moisture  is 
necessary.  In  certain  soils  young  Plum  trees 
grow  very  strongly,  and  this  habit  manure  only 
accentuates.  Train  the  shoots  of  such  trees 
thinly,  removing  entirely  gross  growths  that 
would  tend  to  upset  tha  balance  of  the  tree. 

F  Dessert  Cherries.  —  The  fruits  of  the 
earliest  varieties  of  dessert  Cherries  are  swell- 
ing rapidly.  The  choicer  kinds  include  Bigar- 
reau  de  Schreken  (a  very  fine  early  black  sort). 
Black  Tartarian,  Black  Heart,  Early  Rivers. 
and  Guigne  d'Annonay.  Cleanse  the  trees  tho- 
roughly before  placing  the  netting  in  position 
to  keep  birds  from  the  fruits.  Insecticides 
should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  when  the 
trees  are   carrying  ripening   fruits.     Shoots  that 
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need  tying  or  stopping  should  be  attended  to 
•before  netting  the  trees.  Syringe  all  parts  of 
the  trees  with  clear  water  on  fine  afternoons. 
If  pinching  of  the  young  growths  is  done 
systematically  the  trees  will  need  but  very 
little  pruning  in  winter,  and  this  is  an  advan- 
tage, for  the  free  use  of  the  knife  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  gumming,  and  the  loss  of  large  branches 
from  otherwise  healthy  trees.  Very  strong 
growths  should  b3  removed  entirely. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— If  the  trees  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  have  been  disbudded  the 
shoots  should  be  tied  or  nailed  in  position. 
Keep  the  shoots  trained  evenly  apart,  for  they 
may  be  needed  to  take  the  place  of  this 
.year's  fruiting  wood  when  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
Pinch  out  all  lateral  growths  as  they  develop. 
Syringe  the  trees  daily  in  fine  weather  to  keep 
down  attacks  of  red  spider  and  other  insect 
pests.  The  fruits  are  swelling  fast,  and  where 
crowded  should  be  lightly  thinned,  removing 
first  all  badly  placed  specimens,  following  up 
by  thinning  the  crowded  branches.  The  final 
thinning  should  not  be  done  until  after  the 
stoning  period.  See  that  the  trees  do  not  suffer 
from  dryness  at  the  roots,  as  a  check  to  growth 
would  cause  the  fruits  to  drop.  Trees  that 
were  transplanted  last  season  should  be  watched 
■closely.  In  hot,  dry  weather  water  the  roots 
occasionally  to  keep  the  wood  plump  and  the 
shoots  growing.  If  not  already  done,  apply  a 
mulch  to  the  trees,  and  give  those  bearing  full 
crops  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure,  afterwards  watering  to  wash  the 
manurial  properties  down  to  the  roots.  Young 
trees  should  not  receive  heavy  dressings  of 
manure,  but  material  of  a  less  stimulating 
nature  as  a  mulch,  for  young,  healthy  trees  in- 
variably grow  sufficiently  freely  in  rich  soil. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.   Briscoe,   Gardener  to  W.    R.   Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

8tanhopea.— The  principal  species  of  Stan- 
hopea in  cultivation  are  S.  tigrina,  S.  Wardii,  S. 
oculata,  S.  eburnea,  S.  Ruckeri,  and  S.  inodora. 
On  account  of  the  pendulous  growth  of  the 
flower-scapes,  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  Teak- 
wood  baskets,  and  instead  of  broken  crocks,  a 
thin  layer  of  peat  rhizomes  should  be  employed 
for  drainage.  After  the  flowers  are  over  growth 
begins  afresh,  and  when  the  new  shoots  have 
developed  a  few  inches  repotting  may  be  done  or 
fresh  soil  afforded.  The  rooting  medium  should 
consist  of  Osmunda  or  Al  fibre  three-parts,  and 
Sphagnum-moss  one  part.  The  soil  must  be  made 
fairly  firm.  Keep  the  roots  only  just  moist  until 
they  are  re-established,  but  afterwards  they  may 
Teceive  a  liberal  amount  of  water.  Plants  that 
are  not  repotted  should  be  afforded  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully 
developed.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  all 
through  the  growing  season,  and  spray  the  foli- 
age lightly  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  The 
plants  should  be  rested  in  a  cooler  house,  and  the 
-atmosphere  kept  fairly  dry,  while  only  sufficient 
water  is  needed  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump 
and  rigid.  The  leaves  are  occasionally  attacked 
by  red  spider  ;  wash  the  foliage  at  intervals  with 
an  insecticide  to  keep  the  pest  in  check. 

Coryanthes.—  Coryanthss  somewhat  resembles 
Stanhopea,  and  requires  much  the  same  treat- 
ment. Both  C.  maculata  and  C.  imacrantha 
flower  in  summer.  They  should  be  grown  in  a 
warm  house  throughout  the  year  in  Teak-wood 
Daskets. 

Gongora.— In  general  habit  Gongora  bears  a 
Tesemblance  to  Stanhopea,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  so  large.  G.  atropurpurea,  G.  truncata,  G. 
quinquenervis,  and  G.  Scaphephorus  may  all  be 
grown  in  pans  or  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof-rafters  of  the  intermediate  or  Catt.leya 
houses.  Fresh  soil  should  be  afforded  the  plants 
when  new  growth  commences. 

Houlletia.  — Houlletia  is  a  small  genus,  of 
■which  two  species  are  in  general  cultivation,  H. 
Brocklehurstiana  and  H.  odoratissima.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  small,  and  they  bear  a  single, 
large  leaf,  which  necessitates  the  plants  being 
grown  on  the  staging.  A  house  having  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  should  be  chosen  for  these 
Orchids.      Re-potting    should    be    done   directly 


growth  commences ;  the  compost  should  consist 
of  Osmunda-fibre  or  good  fibrous  peat  three- 
parts,  and  chopped  Sphagnum-moss  one-part. 
When  growth  is  completed  water  the  roots 
sipaTiinigly. 

Neomoorea  i  rro  rat  a. —This  monotypic 
genus  is  closely  allied  to  Houlletia.  The 
plant  should  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  Osmunda- 
fibre,  peat,  and  Sphagnum-moss,  with  a  little 
fibrous  loam  added.  Well-rooted  plants  need 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  but  when  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  matured  they  should  be  rested  by  with- 
holding moistuTe,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  causing 
the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel.  When  the  plants 
are  growing  actively  they  should  be  in  a  light 
position  in  a  warm  house. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes,  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North. 
Wroxton   Abbey,  Banbury,   Oxfordshire. 

Winter  Tomato*.— The  present  is  a  suit- 
able time  to  sow  seeds  of  Tomato  to  raise  plants 
for  cropping  early  in  winter.  Sow  several  seeds 
in  the  centre  of  a  3-inch  pot  filled  with  fairly 
rich,  moist  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  gentle  warmth 
and  cover  them  with  paper  to  exclude  the  lignt 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  remove  all 
but  the  most  promising  one  from  each  pot,  trans- 
fer them  to  a  cold  frame,  and  harden  them 
gradually  for  standing  in  the  open.  Aim  at 
getting  strong,  sturdy  plants  by  growing  them 
without  a  check.  They  should  be  re-potted  as 
soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  again 
if  necessary,  even  if  they  are  eventually  to  be 
grown  in  borders.  Winter  Beauty  and  Early 
Market  are  suitable  varieties. 

Potatos.—  In  many  cases  the  planting  of 
Potatos  was  unduly  prolonged  by  adverse  weather 
and  labour  shortage,  but  the  plants  will  grow 
rapidly  from  now.  Stirring  the  soil  between  the 
rows  and  earthing  up  as  the  plants  need  this 
attention  must  not  be  neglected. 

Peas.— In  some  gardens  it  is  not  too  late  to 
sow  mid-season  and  late  Peas  witli  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Gladstone  or  a  variety  of  the  same  type 
should  be  chosen.  Sow  in  deeply-cultivated  soil, 
then  the  roots  will  have  a  larger  area  in  which 
to  draw  supplies  of  moisture  in  times  of 
drought.  Those  in  districts  not  suitable  for  sow- 
ing late  varieties  now  should  select  early  and 
second  early  sorts ;  early  dwarf  varieties  are 
often  a  success  sown  in  July. 

Turnips  and  other  Roots.- Continue  to 
sow  successional  batches  of  Turnips,  Swedes,  and 
Kohl  Rabi.  The  last  crop  needs  extra  attention 
while  in  the  seedling  stage,  as  the  Turnip  beetle 
has  a  great  liking  for  the  plants,  whilst  in  wet 
weather  slugs  will  eat  them  in  preference  to 
other  Brassicas.  Frequent  dustings  of  soot  or 
some  other  distasteful  or  gritty  substance  is 
recommended  to  keep  the  Turnip  fly  in  check, 
also  spraying  with  paraffin  emulsion. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ntjnburnholmb, 
Warter   Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Vinery.— Vineries  containing  ripe  Grapes 
must  be  kept  cool  and-  airy,  for  the  berries  of 
black  varieties  soon  lose  their  colour  unless  the 
foliage  is  healthy,  whilst  those  of  white  varieties 
greatly  improve  in  quality  by  full  exposure  to 
sunlight  with  a  circulation  of  air.  After  the 
Grapes  are  cut  let  the  Vines  have  careful  treat- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Red  spider 
soon  destroys  the  best  leaves,  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  using  the  syringe  freely  and  watering 
liberally.  A  few  laterals  may  be  permitted 
to  remain  to  assist  the  main  buds,  but  they 
should  not  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
shade  the  main  leaves.  Later  vineries,  in 
which  the  Grapes  are  approaching  maturity, 
should  be  ventilated  frealy,  less  fire-heat 
should  be  employed,  and  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  reduced  gradually.  Do 
not  allow  the  roots  to  become  even  partially  dry, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
cracking  in  such  varieties  as  Madre&field  Court. 
If  the  laterals  have  been  allowed  to  grow  freely, 
the  stronger  ones  may  be  shortened  by  degrees, 
leaving  the  weaker  ones  intact  to  keep  the  sap  in 


motion.  If  red  spider  appears  on  the  leaves  do 
not  syringe  the  Vines,  but  paint  the  water-pipes 
when  they  are  hot  with  sulphur.  Keep  the  house 
dry  and  cool  until  the  pipes  are  hot,  when  the 
ventilators  should  be  closed  for  the  night,  ad- 
mitting air  very  early  the  following  morning. 
Possibly  a  better  plan  is  to  dust  the  infested 
leaves  with  dTy  sulphur.  Late  vineries  con- 
taining Lady  Downe's  and  other  winter  Grapes 
should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoons  when 
the  temperature  is  high.  The  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  moist  and  the  floor  damped  with 
diluted  liquid  manure.  Inside  borders  that  ar? 
well  drained  can  scarcely  be  overwatered  at  this 
stage.  If  the  Vines  are  weak  or  heavily  cropped 
they  may  be  given  stimulants,  such  as  guano- 
water,  soot-water,  or  a  light  dressing  of  Vine 
manure  at  short  intervals.  Watch  closely  for 
scalding,  to  which  Lady  Downe's  and  Muscat 
varieties  are  subject,  especially  during  unsettled 
weather.  This  trouble  is  best  obviated  by  keep- 
ing the  water-pipes  warm  at  night,  so  that  venti- 
lation will  not  cause  the  berries  to  get  cold 
enough  to  condense  moisture,  giving  liberal 
ventilation  through  the  day,  and  keeping  the 
roots  active  in  warm,  well-drained  borders. 
These  late  Grapes  need  to  be  thinned  liberally, 
as  they  are  required  to  keep  well  in  winter  when 
decaying  leaves  are  falling  and  fogs  prevail. 
Medium-sized  bunches,  through  which  the  air 
passes  freely,  keep  best;  a  few  large  bunches 
may  be  grown  for  special  purposes,  but  medium- 
sized  bunches  have  generally  finer  berries  that 
colour  well. 

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  William   F.  Rowlis. 

Pentstemon.— The  Pentstemon  promises  to 
become  almost  as  popular  as  the  Antirrhinum  ; 
it  is  not  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  and,  being 
propagated  mainly  from  cuttings,  may  be  relied 
on  as  to  colour.  But  it  does  not  flower 
so  profusely  as  the  Antirrhinum,  although  the 
blooms  are  of  a  more  imposing  appearance. 
Better  plants  and  finer  flowers  are  obtained  by 
setting  the  plants  out  before  the  spring  bedding 
plants  are  past  flowering.  Planting  should  be 
done  in  April  or  the  early  part  of  May,  and 
the  soil  should  be  well  cultivated  and  liberally 
manured  for  a  previous  crop.  The  hoe  should 
be  used  fr-aely  between  the  rows  and  the  plants 
for  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  room  to  use  it. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  choose  new  varie- 
ti3s,  to  reject  old  ones,  and  to  make  notes  gener- 
ally. Middleton  Gem,  Newbury  Gem,  and  South- 
gate  Gem  should  be  included  in  all  collections. 

Sweet  Peas.—  Plants  in  flower  should  be 
given  a  little  stimulant,  either  liquid  manure 
or  a  special  Sweet  Pea  manure.  The  latter 
should  be  dusted  along  the  rows  or  about  the 
clumps,  the  soil  lightly  hoed,  and  afterwards 
watered.  Failing  artificial  manures,  soot  may 
be  used  as  a  dressing.  The  application  of 
manures  with  the  object  of  forcing  the  plants 
into  flower  invariably  causes  dropping  of  the 
flower  buds ;  if  the  soil  was  well  prepared 
before  planting  it  should  contain  sufficient 
nutriment  for  the  plants  until  thay  have  to 
bear  the  strain  of  many  flowers.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  gather  the  flowers  as  they  mature,  for 
if  pods  form  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  more 
blooms.  To  obtain  specially  fine  flowers  for 
exhibition  or  table  and  house  decoration,  pinch 
out  the  side  growths,  remove  the  tendrils,  and 
tie  the  growths  in  position.  Sweet  Peas  which 
are  not  disbudded  will  furnish  a  supply  of  long- 
stemmed  flowers  over  a  long  period  if  the 
blooms  are  picked  regularly,  the  roots  fed  with 
suitable  fertilisers,  the  soil  kept  uniformly 
moist,  and  a  thin  layer  of  loose  soil  maintained 
on  the  surface  by  ho?ing. 

Iris.— The  best  time  to  transplant  varieties 
of  the  germanica  type  is  after  flowering.  The 
plants  need  to  be  transplanted  every  three  or 
four  years.  If  the  ground  is  trenched  and  en- 
riched with  plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  well 
soaked  with  water  Irises  that  have  been  divided 
will  flower  better  the  following  year  than  they 
did  before  their  removal.  .  Varieties  which  have 
done  well  in  a  naturally  heavy  soil  (in  addition 
to  the  old  Blue  Flag,  which  is  found  in  many 
cottage  gardens)  are  :  Incognita,  Flavescens, 
Mdme.  Pacquette,  Darius,  Dorothea,  Odin, 
Dolphin  and  Italia. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


Special     Notice     to     Correspondents-   —    The 

Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News- Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden.    London-      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OP    THE    PAPER,     sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the    writer.      If   desired,    the   signature    will  not  be 
,  printed,   but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  JUKE  20— 

Hoy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coma,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.) 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE   21— 

Royal  Meteorological  Society  meet. 

Croydon  Hort.  Soc.  Flower'  Show. 
THURSDAY,   JUNE   22— 

Horticultural  Club's  visit  to  Friar  Park,  Henley. 

Roy.  Jersey  Hort.  Soc.  Rose  Show. 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  23— 

R.H.S.   Floral   Committee   visit  Wisley. 
SATURDAY,   JUNE  24— 

Windsor  Rose  Show. 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced     from     observations    during    the    last    fifty 
years  at  Greenwich,   58.5°. 
Actual   Temperature:  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  June  15 
(10  am.);  Bar.  29.5°;  temp.  58.5°.  Weather- 
Dull.     

SALE8     FOR     THE     EN8UING     WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT   AND  FOLLOWING   DAYS— 

The  whole  of  the  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by 
the  late  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  at  Brackenhur&t, 
Pembury,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 


Fourteen     years     before 

A  Cyclopedia       the     publication    of    the 

of  Horticulture.*    nrst  volume  of  this  new 

and  compre  liensive 
work,  the  Editor,  L.  H.  Bailey,  wrote  the 
preface  to  _Vol.  I.  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American.  Horticulture,  which  ran  into 
four  large  volumes,  and  resembled 
an  American  version  of  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  which  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history 
of  gardening  dictionaries.  All  three  of 
the  books  under  consideration  are  ency- 
clopaedic in  character  and  something 
niore  than  mere  dictionaries.  The  work 
now  under  publication,  founded  on  the 
previous  compilation,  is  described  as 
a  new  work  with  a  larger  scope. 
The  older  work  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  but  will  no  longer  be  pub- 
lished. The  new  one  includes  more  of  the 
members  of  tropical  floras,  to  embrace  that 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Florida,  Porto 
Rico,  and  to  some  extent  Hawaii.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  plants  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  is  in- 
tended to  include  the  lists  of  the  principal 
European  dealers,  subjects  of  exchange 
commercially,  and  new  introductions  from 
China,  but  not  such  stray  subjects  as  may 
be  picked  up  by  amateur  collectors  and 
transferred  to  their  gardens.  The  largest 
extension  to  the  present  work  consists  of 
trees  and  shrubs  to  meet  the  increasing 
taste  in  America  for  outdoor  gardening. 
The  Standard  Cyclopedia  has  two  purposes 
as    its    aim,    namely,   the  identification   of 


*  The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.  By  L.  H. 
Bailey.  Illustrated  with  coloured  plates,  4,000  encravintrs 
in  the  text,  and  9G  full-patre  cuts.  In  six  vols,  (four  pub- 
lished, 1914-191K).  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
London:  Macmillan  A- Co.,  Ltd.)    25s.  a  volume,    rw.  V££jd 


plants  and  their  cultivation.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  manual  of  practice,  and  in 
this  respect  seems  to  aim  at  embracing  two 
suoh  distinct  books  as  Nicholson's  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening  and  Thompson's 
Gardener' s  Assistant.  The  territory 
covered  is  so  extensive,  however,  and  em- 
braces suoh  a  variety  of  climates  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  forgo  minute 
cultural  details  lest  it  should  breed  con- 
fusion amongst  amateur  cultivators  owing 
to  a  multiplicity  of  conflicting  opinions 
and  contrariety  of  practice. 

The  work  of  identifying  and  describ- 
ing genera  and  species  has  given  no  small 
amount  of  trouble,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Old  World  plants,  because  there  is  no 
herbarium  for  reference.  Information 
has  been  compiled  from  books  and  ob- 
tained from  such  experts  as  could  supply 
it,  either  in  America  or  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  matters  of  cultivation  and 
cognate  arts  the  services  of  a  large  number 
of  competent  specialists  in  different  sub- 
jects have  been  enlisted,  and  eighty  special 
articles  have  been  or  are  being  written  for 
the  benefit  of  cultivators  and  designers. 
Prof.  Bailey  hopes  that  every  entry  in  the 
book  will  be  worked  over  and  improved 
within  the  next  quarter- of  a  century  ;  and 
that  the  "  six  volumes  will  comprise 
another  step  in  the  collecting,  assorting 
and  appraising  our  horticultural  know- 
ledge.'"' 

A  synopsis  of  the  plant  kingdom  has 
been  prepared  by  Karl  M.  Wiegand,  the 
design  of  which  is  new  to  gardening  lite- 
rature, though  ostensibly  on  the  natural 
system.  It  begins  with  the  Bacteria  and 
blue-green  Algae,  climbing  the  scale  of 
plant  evolution  to  Cycads,  Ginkgo  and 
Conifers,  and  thence  to  the  Monocotyle- 
dons and  Dicotyledons.  The  latter  com- 
mence with  the  Casuarinaceae,  with  their 
allies  up  to  Phytolaccaceae,  after  which 
the  order  of  arrangement  harks  back  to 
Portulaceae,  and  proceeds  bv  the  way  of 
Caryophyllaceae  to  the  Ranales  or  Ranun- 
culus group,  which  is  made  to  include 
Lauraceae.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt 
that  Phytolaccaceae,  Polygonaceae,  Cheno- 
podiaceae,  Amarantaceae,  and  some  others 
are  merelv  monochlamydeous  allies  of  the 
Caryophyllaceae,  and  this  has  long  been 
known  to  science.  The  Lauraceae  are  evi- 
dently placed  here  on  account  of  the 
anthers  opening  by  pores  as  in  Berbcvid- 
aceae,  but  this  character  is  met  with 
amongst  some  of  the  Hamamelidaco.ie. 
The  exalbuminous  seeds  and  straight  em- 
bryo of  the  Lauraceae.  however,  remove 
the  order  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ber- 
beris.  The  arrangement  ends  up  with  the 
Carapanulaceae.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  synopsis  will  gain  manv  adherents  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  kev  to 
families  and  genera  proceeds  on  familiar 
lines,  from  Ranunculaceae  to  Gramineae. 
and  is  likelv  to  hold  its  own  for  manv 
years,  until,  indeed,  some  better  plan  is 
formulated. 

Onlv  the  generic  names  are  arranged 
alphabetically  in  the  book.  The  meaning 
of  the  generic  name  is  explained,  so  far 
as  each  admits  it  or  has  anv  meaning. 
This    is    followed   bv    a   botanical    descrip- 


tion of  the  genus,  as  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture,  but  it  has  been. 
amplified  or  amended  so  as  to  be  more- 
accurate,  comprehensive  and  applicable, 
without        being       discursive.  Usually 

the  descriptions  are  more  definitive- 
than  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening, probably  as  a  result  of  the- 
experience  gained  with  the  older  work 
and  the  corrections  suggested  by  cor- 
respondents. This  is  followed  by  a  para- 
graph or  two  containing  information  re- 
lative to  the  genus.  When  the  species  are- 
numerous  they  are  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  affinity;  and  the  reader  is: 
furnished  with  a  synopsis  or  key,  by 
which  he  can  run  down  and  identify 
plants  that  are  unknown  to  him.  This  is. 
a  feature  of  many  modern  works  on 
plants,  and  a  good  one  for  those- 
who  take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  their 
author.  In  large  genera,  like  Acer,  the 
synopsis  is  somewhat  complicated,  because- 
capital  letters  only  are  used  throughout, 
either  singly,  in  pairs,  or  threes,  to  indi- 
cate the  separate  descriptive  paragraphs. 
Small  letters  and  italics  to  show  the  de- 
scriptions that  are  subordinate  to  more 
comprehensive  ones  would  have  caught  tin- 
eye  better. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  larger  and' 
more  important  genera  from  a  horticul- 
tural point  of  view  shows  the  additions 
that  have  been  made  in  the  present  work. 
In  the  older  book  31  species  of  Acer  were- 
fully  described,  but  these  have  been  in- 
creased to  49.  In  both  cases  a  large- 
number  has  been  briefly  described  in 
smaller  type  at  the  end  of  the  genus, 
to  indicate  their  lesser  importance. 
Six  varieties  of  Acer  Pseudoplatanus 
were  described  in  the  older  work, 
but  they  have  now  been  increased' 
to  11.  Many  of  them  are  listed  in 
the  catalogues  of  nurserymen,  but 
without  any  intelligible  description,  so- 
that  their  beauty  and  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  unknown  except  to  those  who  visit 
the  nurseries.  These  Acers  are  grouped' 
in  natural  sections,  and  the  key  is  entirely 
different  from  that  employed  in  the  earlier 
work.  The  fully  described  species  of 
Lonicera  have  been  raised  from  36  to  53. 
with  long  lists  briefly  described  in  small' 
tvpe.  The  writers  have  been  less  liberal 
with  the  species  of  Achillea,  for  many  of 
the  smaller  species  that  are  highly 
popular  in  this  country  for  the  rock  gar- 
den are  relegated  to  the  unimportant  list. 
Of  Begonias  119  species  and  hybrids  are 
arranged  under  bulbous,  tuberous,  rhizo- 
matous  and  fibrous-rooted  types.  The 
garden  race  of  tuberous  Begonias  is  in- 
dicated in  the  aggregate  under  the  name 
tuberhybrida.  Lists  of  mere  garden 
varieties  are  entirely  excluded  from  the- 
book,  because  too  transient  to  be  of  per- 
manent value  for  a  cyclopedia  intended  as 
a  book  of  reference  for  years  to  come. 

The  encyclopaedic  nature  of  the  book  is 
indicated  by  the  80  class-articles  above 
mentioned.  The  article  on  the  Apple  has 
been  increased  from  five  columns  in  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  to  90" 
pages  in  the  present  work,   including  cul- 
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tivation  in  different  States,  the  history 
of  famous  Apples  raised  in  America,  monu- 
ments raised  to  commemorate  the  same, 
and  other  statistics.  There  is  a  lengthy 
account  of  notable  North  American  horti- 
culturists, a  feature  in  which  British  dic- 
tionaries and  horticultural  books  are 
deficient.  The  literature  of  horticulture 
includes  a  list  of  garden  books,  mostly 
American,  running  from  page  1521  to 
1553.  A  name  list  gives  the  meaning  of 
some  hundreds  of  specific  names.  The 
glossary  of  botanical  and  horticultural 
terms  will  also  prove  useful,  for  descrip- 
tive adjectives  are  usually  a  -pons  asin- 
orum  to  the  beginner  who  commences  witli 
a  flora  without  a  glossary. 

The  system  of  naming  plants  and  the 
names  used  are  very  closely  in  accordance 
with  the  work  of  modern  botanists  in  this 
country,  and  with  our  gardening  books 
generally.  That  some  names  should  have 
been  changed,  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
or  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  rules  of 
the  Botanical  Congress,  is  almost  inevit- 
able, though  the  reason  is  not  always  ap- 
parent to  the  lay  mind.  Some  of  the  late 
Asa  Gray's  work  has  been  discounted.  !!<• 
was  responsible  for  such  a  combination  as 
Brvanthus  Breweri,  B.  empetriformis,  B. 
erectus,  and  B.  taxifolius,  but  all  have 
been  arranged  under  Phyllodoce.  Clem- 
atis tangutica  has  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  species,  though  usually  considered  a 
variety  of  C.  orientalis  in  this  country  : 
and  there  are  others  similarly  treated. 

Most  of  the  engravings  used  in  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  new  publication, 
some  of  them  reduced,  others  enlarged. 
Few  of  them  are  of  such  excellent  work- 
manship as  those  in  Nicholson's  work, 
though  the  coloured  plates  and  full-page 
photographic  reproductions  are  more 
artistically  finished  and  excellent.  The 
book  has  been  carefully  edited,  and 
so  far  wre  have  seen  few  clerical 
errors.  There  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  or  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  book  a  new  name.  It 
would  have  been  as  useful  if  described  as 
a  new  edition.  The  alterations  are  con- 
siderable and  the  additions  comprehen- 
sive. Even  in  this  country  it  would  prove 
a  valuable  book  of  reference. 


"Red       Cross"      Collection       in      the 

Markets.  —  We  have  already  referred  (sse 
May  13,  p.  259)  to  a  collection  that  is  being  made 
in  aid  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  by  the 
Fruit.  Flower,  Vegetable  and  allied  trades,  of 
which  movement  Mr.  Geo  Monro  is  pr?sident. 
and  Mr.  H.  Baker,  of  4.  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  secretary.  The  committees  re- 
sponsible for  this  collection  have  now  sent  us  a  list 
of  the  donations  received  up  to  June  13.  They 
are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  great 
success  which  has.  already  attended  their  efforts. 
Beginning  with  the  Spitalfields  Markets  collec- 
tion (per  E.  W.  Roach,  secretary),  there  is  one 
donation  of  one  hundred  guineas  from  Mr. 
Hoener,  and  the  sum  collected  in  that  market 
amounts  altogether  to  £640.  Mr.  N.  Natlor 
has  collected  from  the  growers  and  salesmen 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the  sum  of  £204  7s. 
Then  we  find  the  long  list  from  Covent  Garden 
headed  by  a  donation  of  one  hundred  guineas  each 
from  Messrs.   Elders  and  Fyffes,   Ltd.,  Geo. 


Monro,  Ltd.,  W.  Dennis  and  Sons,  and  Jesse 
F.  Smith;  whilst  Mr.  H.  G.  Walker  and  an 
anonymous  donor  give  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Rochford  and  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Garcia  and  Jacobs  have  subscribed  fifty  pounds 
each,  and  so  on.  The  total  sum  subscribed  up 
to  the  date  given  amounts  to  the  handsome  figure 
of   £2,753  Is.  lOd. 


Regent's  Park;  two  other  important  Rose  shows 
are  those  of  the  City  of  London  Rose  Society, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  and  the  Windsor, 
Eton  and  District  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Society,  which  will  take  place  on  The  Slopes, 
Windsor  Castle,  on  Saturday,  the  24th  inst 
Croydon  Horticultural  Society  is  holding  a  flower 


Fig.    141. 


[Photograph    by  Thomas  Stevenson. 


-sweet   tea 
(See  p.    325.) 


old    rose. 


Forthcoming  S  h  ows.  —  Although  the 
majority  of  flower  shows  have  been  abandoned, 
several  societies  are  holding  their  exhibitions  this 
year  as  usual,  and  a  few  important  events  are 
fixed  for  the  present  month.  On  the  30th  inst. 
the  National  Rose  Society's  Metropolitan  Exhi- 
bition   will    be    held    in.    the    Botanic    Gardens. 


show  in  the  Park  Hill  Recreation  Ground  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  inst.,  in  aid  of  the  local 
Mayor's  War  Relief  Fund.  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  four-days'  exhibition  at  Man- 
chester, which  opens  on  the  27th  inst.,  includes 
a  flower  show  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  rETER 
Blair. 
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The   Riviera   Flower  Trade.-As  was  but 

natural,  those  engaged  in  this  tiade  were  sub- 
ject to  muck  anxiety  in  the  early  days  of  last 
vear  as  to  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  saleabihty 
'of  their  produce.  Reports  in  the  French 
horticultural  press  prove,  however,  that  tlisse 
apprehensions  were  not  fulfilled,  and  that 
during  last  year  flowers  sold  well  and  at  good 
prices.  Though  Narcissus  and  "  Mimosa  "  did  not 
mid  much  of  a  market,  Roses  and  Carnations 
fetched  good  prices.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  through  shortage  of  labour  the 
areas  under  flowers  were  greatly  restricted. 

Musk  No  Longer  Musky. -At  the  con- 
cluding meeting  of  the  spring  session  of  the 
Linnean  Society  the  General  Secretary  communi- 
cated a  note  from  Miss  Louisa  Pershore,  Tor- 
quay, stating  that  Mimulus  moschatus  had  been 
observed  by  her  for  several  years  as  growing  and 
increasing  in  running  water  near  Sticklepath,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Okehampton,  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor;  the  name  was  confirmed  at  Kew. 
The  President,  Sir  David  Prain,  remarked  that 
this  plant  in  cultivation  seems  to  have  quite  lost 
its  original  musky  scent,  and  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  this  escape  had  retained  it. 

The     Winter-Flowering     Sweet     Pea.— 

In  an  address  delivered,  by  Mr.  Howard  M. 
Earl  before  the  Florists'  Club  of  Philadelphia* 
the  origin  of  the  winter-flowering  Sweet  Pea  is 
attributed  exclusively  to  the  Blanche  Ferry, 
which  variety  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  garden 
tended  by  a  quarryman's  wife  in  Jefferson 
County,  New  York,  as  a  sport  from  one  of  the 
oldest  varieties  of  Sweet  Pea,  namely,  Painted 
Lady.  Improvements  in  the  original  Blanche 
Ferry  there  are,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Earl,  all 
of  them  have  the  "  blood  "  of  that  strain  in  them. 
So  also  the  Telemly  Sweet  Pea,  which  origin- 
ated with  the  Rev.  Edwin  Arkwrioht  at 
Telemly,  Algeria,  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Earl,  on 
the  authority  of  the  raiser,  to  have  arisen  as  a 
siport  from  Blanche  Ferry.  The  parent  of  the 
Telemly  race  bloomed  in  February  in  the 
Algerian  garden  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  and  plants 
raised  from  seed  of  that  plant  flowered  yet  earlier 
(in  January).  Reference  is  made  in  the  article  to 
Engelmann's  early-flowering  type,  but  no  account 
of  its  origin  is  given.  As  is  well  known,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  winter-flowering  Sweet  Pea  lias  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Australian  florists,  for 
the  summer-flowering  forms  -which  blossom  in 
Australia  in  late  spring  are  subject  to  damage  from 
spells  of  hot  weather  and  strong  winds.  The 
winter-flowering  section,  which  comes  into  bloom 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  finds  more  congenial 
weather  conditions,  and  hence  enjoys  a  longer 
flowering  period.  The  Australian  florists  have, 
moreover,  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
flower.  Mr.  John  Young,  of  Sydney,  observed) 
in  1908,  among  a  batch  of  new  summer-flowering 
Spencers,  a  plant  true  to  the  Spencer  type,  but 
distinct  from  all  its  neighbours.  It  was  of  vigor- 
ous habit,  upright  and  early,  blossoming  when 
the  rest  of  the  batch  were  only  a  few  inches  high, 
and  setting  seed  before  they  showed  flower-buds. 
Seeds  from  this  precocious  plant  yielded  early- 
flowering  offspring.  Unlike  others  of  the  iwinter- 
flowering  section,  this  strain  (Yarrawa)  is  ex- 
tremely vigorous,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney  will  top  a  10  feet  trellis,  whereas  Telemly 
and  American  winter-flowerers  attain  to  only  half 
that  height. 

Time    of    Ripening    of    Hardy     Fruits.— 

Mr.  N.  P.  Hedrick  has  p3rformed  a  useful  ser- 
vice in  publishingt  lists  of  varieties  of  fruits — 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches  and  Plums,  with  the 
dates  at  which  each  variety  ripens.  This  bulle- 
tin, together  -with  No.  407,  which  gives  the  time 
of  flowering  of  the  chief  varieties  of  fruits, 
should    prove   of    great    service     to     American 
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growers,  and  contains  records  which  are  valuable 
to  horticulturists  all  the  world  over. 

A  "Copper  Lime"  Spray  Fluid— It  is 
claimed  that  a  spray  fluid  cheaper,  no  less  effi- 
cient, and  of  greater  adhesive  power  than 
ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture,  may  be  made 
from  copper  sulphate  and  alum,  plus  freshly  pre- 
pared milk  of  lime.*  The  formula  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this— Martini's  solution— is  copper 
sulphate,  If  lbs.  ;  alum,  1J  lbs.  ;  fresh  burned 
lime,  2  1-5  lbs.  ;  water,  44  gallons.  The  alum 
and  copper  sulphate  are  dissolved  iu  part  of  the 
water.  The  lime  is  slaked  and  suspended  in 
another  portion  of  the  water.  The  milk  of  lime 
is  added  with  constant  stirring  to  the  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  alum  until  the  mixture  gives 
a  distinct  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus  paper. 
The  rest  of  the  water  is  tiien  added,  and  the 
fluid  is  ready  for  use.  Although  it  contains  only 
•half  the  amount  of  copper  contained  in  Bordeaux 
mixture,  it  is  said  to  be  as  effective  a  fungicide 
as  the  latter. 

A  Novel  Mouse  or  Rat  TRAP.-The 
Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  for  April  pub- 
lishes a  sketch  and  description  of  an  ingenious 
trap  for  rats  and  mice  (see  fig.  142).  A  small 
board  is  placed  with  one  end  resting  on  the  rim 
of  an  ordinary  pail  nearly  half  full  of  water,  and 
the  other  end  on  the  ground.  A  piece  of  wire  is 
stuck  into  the  end  of  the  board,  three  cotton  reels 
strung  on  the  wire,  and  its  end  turned  up,  with 
the  bait  fastened  on  the  top.  The  best  bait  is 
a  piece  of  cooked  bacon  or  toasted  cheese.  The 
trap  has  been  found  very  successful,  the  mice 
standing  on  the  reels  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
bait,  and  overbalancing  into  the  water. 


FlG.   142.— QUEENSLAND   TRAP  FOR  RATS   AND  MICE. 


The  Effect  of  Mulching  on  Yield  of 
Potatob.— A  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  reported  on  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Emerson,t 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deterioration  of 
productiveness  of  Potatos  in  that  State  may  be 
prevented  by  mulching  the  crop.  Comparisons  of 
the  yield  from  similar  seed  tubers— one  set  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  other  under  a  mulch 
—showed  in  all  cases  (tern  in  number)  that 
that  of  the  former  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
non-mulched  plots.  For  every  100  lbs.  of  tubers 
produced  from  mulched  ground  the  yield  in  un- 
mulched  cultivated  ground  was  : — 62,  68,  70,  70, 
76,  80,  82,  83,  88,  and  93.  Or,  taking  the  aver- 
age of  these  last  figures,  mulched  seed  yields 
100  lbs.,  unmulched  se?d  77.2  lbs.  Furthermore, 
the  effect  of  mulching  in  restoring  the  yield  from 
Potatos  grown  for  years  in  the  ordinary  manner 
is  seen  in  the  first  year  of  mulching.  Plants 
which  had  been  grown  for  five  and  six  years  in 
the  ordinary  way  produced  67  lbs.  against 
100  lbs.  yielded  by  these  Potatos  when  mulched. 
Dr.  Emerson  recommends  all  those  who  save 
their  own  seed  to  mulch  a  few  rows  to  provide 
seed  for  next  year's  crop.  The  mulch  should  be 
about  4  inches  deep  after  settling,  and  may  con- 
sist of  hay,  straw,  stable  litter,  or  other  similar 
material.     It    is    best   applied    when    the    plants 
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come  up,  and  must  be  spread  by  the   time  the 
new  tubers  begin  to  develop. 

War  Item.— We  learn  with  regret  that  Pte. 
Philip  Edward  Moon,  of  the  l/6th  Seaforth 
Highlanders,  grandson  of  Mr.  F.  Sander,  of 
St.  Albans,  and  son  of  Mrs.  Moon  and  the  late 
Henry  G.  Moon,  of  the  Camp,  St.  Albans  (the 
talented  artist  who  passed  away  in  the  prime 
of  life),  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  in  the  firing  line  in  France  on  April  28,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  yeans.  He  was  educated  at 
Dean  Close,  Cheltenham,  and  had  just  matri- 
culated when,  young  though  be  was,  he 
joined  the  Army,  and  after  training  left 
England  for  the  Front  with  his  battalion  on 
Jlay  1,  1915,  and  from  that  time  was  on  active 
service  in  the  most  dangerous  zone.  His  Captain, 
in  a  letter  of  sympathy,  says  :  "  Philip  was  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  good  lad — one  of  the  best— 
and  he  has  for  a  long  time  bad  our  admiration 
and  love.  I  will  always  treasure  the  memory  of 
him  ;  his  great  love  of  Nature  and  his  knowledge 
of  flowers  was  so  wonderful  to  us  all."  He  was 
a  keen  student  of  natural  history,  and  found 
much  pleasure  in  sending  home  specimens  of 
plants  gathered  near  the  firing  line,  and 
interesting  particulars  relating  to  their  sur- 
roundings. Horticulturists  will  sympathise  with 
Mrs.  Moon,  who  is  known  to  many  of  them,  and 
her  father,  Mr.  F.  Sander,  who  in  his  advancing 
years  was  looking  forward  to  see  his  grandson 
well  established  in  the  profession  which  he  had 
chosen. 

Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies  Com- 
mittee.— It  has  been  decided  by  the  local  com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  arrangements  at  Manchester  that  the  gift 
sales  for  the  Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies  Fund 
shall  b3  held  on  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  of 
the  show  week,  with  the  possibility  of  a  further 
sale  on  the  Saturday. 

Fruit  Production  in  Natal.— The  Journal 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Arts  for  June  2,  1916, 
contains  interesting  details  on  the  subject  of 
fruit  cultivation  in  Natal.  It  appears  that  the 
advantage  possessed  by  Natal  is  that  all  fruit 
grown  in  that  province  is,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  climate,  earlier  than  that  produoed  in 
other  exporting  areas.  The  Naartje  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  1913-14  season's  exports,  some 
11,000  cases  having  been  exported.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  the  best  of  Natal's  Citrus  products. 
The  class  of  Naartje  most  largely  exported  is  of 
the  Tangerine  type  and  known  generally  in  South 
Africa  as  "the  Natal  Naartje."  It  is  produced 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  coastal  districts  north 
and  south  of  Durban.  Of  Oranges,  fewer  than 
1,500  boxes  were  sent  from  Natal  during  the  year 
under  review,  possibly  because  coastal  growers 
have  in  years  past  received  little  encouragement 
either  in  prices  received  or  in  the  way  their  fruit 
stood  transport.  With  the  development  of  Citrus 
culture  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of  Maritz- 
burg,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  Natal 
will  take  her  place  with  her  sister  provinces 
as  an  exporter  of  good,  well-grown  fruit.  Minor 
Citrus  varieties  include  Lemons,  Limes  and 
Grape-fruit.  No  export  of  these  has  taken 
place ;  a  good  local  demand  exists  for  Limes 
and  Lemons.  Grape  fruits  should  find  acceptable 
surroundings  in  some  part  of  the  coast ;  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  testing  them  at 
Winkelspruit.  Pineapple  cultivation  is  an  ex- 
panding industry.  Given  attention  by  the  right 
kind  of  white  man  its  future  should  be  a  bright 
one.  Some  2,500  cases  were  exported  in  1913-14, 
principally  of  the  Queen  variety.  Cayenne  Pines 
formed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  export.  The 
large  size  of  this  fruit,  its  delicate  skin,  and 
large  moisture  content,  render  it  difficult  to 
transport  properly.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  should  not  be  carried  in  the  cold  rather 
than  the  cool  chamber  on  board  ship.  Experi- 
ments are  being  carried  out  with  the  object  of 
discovering  the  best  conditions  under  which  to 
handle  these  fruits.     For  the  cultivation  of  the 
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Banana  the  climate,  soil  and  other  conditions 
are  nearly  all  suitable ;  the  labour  engaged  in 
the  industry  is  chiefly  Indian;  and  whilst  that 
may  not  be  in  accordance  with  certain  prin- 
ciples, the  fact  remains  that  the  Banana  industry 
of  Natal  is  being  well  handled.  The  demand 
for  this  fruit  is  so  great  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Union  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  extend  the  export  beyond  the  confines  of 
South  Africa.  Mangos  and  Avocados  both  do 
well  enough  in  Natal,  but  neither  has  made  a 
success  in  the  export  market.  Climatic  con- 
ditions, principally  atmospheric,  do  not  appear  to 
be  conducive  to  good  carrying  of  the  Mango,  and 
it  is  only  of  late  that  the  Avocado  has  given 
any  encouragement  to  exporters.  With  increased 
care  in  growing  and  packing  a  business  in  this 
fruit  may  eventually  arise.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Mango,  until 
the  tree  is  planted  further  inland. 

Forestry  in  Pennsylvania.— We  learn  from 
the  issue  of  American  Fruits  for  May  that  about 
10,000  seedling  black  Cherry  trees  are  to  be 
planted  this  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Forestry  Department,  as  part  of 
a  general  plan  to  provide  food  for  insect  killing 
birds  in  the  wooded  portions  of  the  State.  The 
use  of  Cherry  trees  has  been  decided  upon  instead 
of  Grape  vines,  which  -were  sent  out  on  experimen- 
tal tracts  in  State  reserves  last  year,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  the  treas  will  furnish  both  timber 
and  food.  Many  of  the  trees  will  be  planted 
along  roadsides,  to  encourage  bird  life  in  farming 
districts,  some  will  be  planted  on  State  recerves, 
and  others  will  be  given  to  individuals  who  have 
been  working  with  the  foresters  and  who  will  per- 
mit observations  to  be  made.  The  trees  were 
raised  in  the  State's  nurseries.  In  addition  to 
planting  the  Cherry  seedlings  and  experimenting 
with  Grape  vines,  the  State  Forestry  Depart- 
ment is  making  tests  with  various  species  of 
trees,  which  will  bear  edible  fruit  for  birds  in  the 
winter.  A  new  species  of  Mulberry  is  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment. 


NURSERY    NOTE. 


SWEET  PEAS  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  firm  of  Dobbie  and  Co.  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Sweet  Pea  cultivation  indoors,  and 
the  manager  at  Marks  Tey  (Mr.  Andrew 
Ireland)  has  mastered  all  the  details  probably 
better  than  any  other  grower.  Though  I 
have  been  privileged  to  see  the  plants  on 
several  occasions,  I  never  managed  to  see  them 
at  their  best  till  early  in  May  this  year.  It  was 
a  feast  of  Sweet  Peas — in  a  condition  in  which 
one  could  not  possibly  s»e  them  out-of-doors, 
owing  to  weather  conditions.  True,  it  is  not  fair 
to  make  comparisons  between  indoor  and  outdoor 
grown  plants  or  flowers,  so  what  I  may  say  of  the 
varieties  applies  to  them  as  seen  under  glass,  and 
there  only. 

One  thing  that  has  always  impressed  me  is  the 
number  of  good  flowers  which  this  firm  is  able 
to  exhibit  from  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  plants ;  in  no  case  did  there  seem  to  be  more 
than  a  double  row  10  to  12  feet  long  of  each 
variety,  but  as  every  plant  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, short-jointed  and  vigorous,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  flowers  must  also  be  good,  and 
there  is  no  waste  from  wind-battered  flowers 
as  is  the  case  out-of-doors.  Where  every  variety 
is  good  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  varieties  for 
special  mention. 

Dobbie's  Orange  was  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
bright-coloured  section,  but  those  who  prefer  a 
deeper-coloured  flower  would  select  The  Presi- 
dent. Both  are  grand,  tli3  latter  variety,  if 
anything,  carrying  more  four-bloomed  sprays 
and   showing  greater  intensity  of   colour. 

Inspector  and  Melba,  two  varieties  in  the  sal- 
mon shades,  were  also  extra  good,  and  though  it 
is  quite  a  business  to  get  these  varieties  in  really 


good  oondition  out-of-doors,  under  glass  they  .-re 
perfect,  and.  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  any  of  <he 
others,  and  even  deeper  in  colour,  so  that  growers 
who  require  such  colours  need  have  no  fear  as  to 
their  doing  well. 

The  older  variety  in  the  orange-scarlet  shade, 
Thomas  Stevenson,  was  good,  but  there  is  not 
room  for*  it  under  glass  with  President.  Dob- 
bie's Scarlet  is  a  true  scarlet  without  any  orange. 
This  was  also  in  good  form,  but  this  shade  and 
the  crimsons  seem  somewhat  robbed  of  their 
colour  with  under-glass  cultivation. 

The  pink  varieties  in  many  cases  also  lose 
colour,  but  Elfrida  Pearson  and  Henry  Ohn  are 
all  one  wants.  The  latter  is  a  cream  ground 
break  from  Frilled  Pink,  and  though  out- 
of-doors  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  its  favour, 
under  glass  it  is  the  very  best  pink,  the  growth 
is  strong  and  the  flowers  as  large,  or  even  larger, 
than  any  other,  very  much  frilled,  and  usually 
with  double  or  treble  standards,  which  in  the 
bunch  make  it  particularly  attractive. 

Old  Rose  (see  fig.  141),  a  new  variety  last 
year,  is  very  pleasing,  the  shade  being  indicated 
by  the  name ;  the  bloom  is  of  rare  size  and  sub- 
stance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dora,  a  new 
bicolor  (pink),  which  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  last  year  from  the  Sweet  Pea  Society,  and 
more  recently  one  from  the  R.H.S.  as  a  variety 
suitable  for  cultivation  under  glass. 

In  the  pale  blue  and  lavender  shades,  Orchid, 
Lavender,  George  Herbert,  and  Margaret  Fife 
were  all  good,  the  last  being  of  a  very  pretty 
shade  of  blue  and  equal  in  size  of  flower  to  our 
old  favourite  R.  F.  Felton. 

Marks  Tey  always  makes  a  good  bunch,  and 
Anzac,  a  variety  that  might  be  describ?d  as  a 
paler  form  of  it,  is  perhaps  even  more  pleasing. 

The  cream  shades,  for  general  purposes,  are 
not  much  in  demand,  but  in  a  collection 
they  are  very  desirabl?,  and  Ivorine  and  Tea 
Rosa  were  noted  as  being  particularly  good. 
Under  glass  this  latter  seems  to  lose  much  of  its 
subtlety  of  colouring ;  out-of-doors  it  has  a  shada 
of  buff  or  veiled  rose  in  it,  but  inside  it  was 
quite  cream. 

Miss  Burnie  and  Constance  Hinton  were  very 
fine  indeed,  both  giving  an  abundance  of  extra 
fine  flowers  on  good  stems. 

Warrior,  a  new  maroon  flower,  was  very  good, 
and,  as  anticipated  last  year,  brighter  in  colour 
than  King  Manoel.  Maroons,  perhaps,  are  -ot 
always  appreciated  by  those  favouring  the  paler 
shades,  but  a  good  bunch  is  attractive  in  a  col- 
lection, and  in  some  decorative  schemes  very 
effective.     T.   S. 


R.H.S.   RED   CROSS   SALE. 


REVIEW  OF  CATALOGUE. 
II. — Books. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  beauty  of  fine  coloured 
illustrations,  or  appreciate  the  quaint,  but  life- 
like, descriptions  of  plants  by  the  older  writers 
will  find  an  excellent  opportunity  of  adding  to 
their  gardening  and  botanical  libraries  at  this 
sale.  They  will,  at  the  same  time,  by  giving 
generous  prices  for  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful volumes,  help  the  great  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  as  well  as  acquire 
for  themselves  unfailing  stores  of  quiet 
pleasure  and  scientific  knowledge  in  that  great 
branch  of  nature  study— gardening.  From  all 
sides  one  hears  that,  in  these  days  of  anxiety, 
strain  and  bereavement,  nothing  has  proved 
so  helpful  and  recreative  as  the  time  spent  in 
the  open  air  in  garden  work.  A  good  book 
helps  as  much  as  anything  to  improve  the 
would-be  gardener's  skill  in  producing  better 
crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  or  beautiful 
flowers. 

On  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  catalogue 
of   the   sale   one   is   struck   by   the    number   of 


books   that    would    be   useful    to   the    ordinary 
owner  of  a  garden.     Such  are  : — 

Bright's  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden,  one  of 
the  first  of  those  dealing  with  the  personal 
tastes  of  the  owner  and  the  individuality  of 
his  garden.  Miss  Jekyll's  works,  of  which 
Wood  and  Garden  and  Wall  and  Water  Gardens 
and  others  are  offered,  are  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  the  books  in  which  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  author's  own  gardening  is 
put  in  a  form  that  will  help  all  other  gardeners. 
Elgood's  Some  English  Gardens,  Miss  Water- 
field's  Garden  Colour,  Gardens  Old  and  New, 
and  the  now  scarce  studio  numbers,  The  Gar- 
dens of  England  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
Counties  and  Northern  Counties,  and  Miss 
Willmott's  Warley  Garden  all  show  examples  of 
the  most  successful  styles  of  gardening  in  their 
fine   illustrations. 

Lord  Redesdale's  Bamboo  Garden,  many  of 
the  best  books  on  Roses,  by  Dean  Hole,  Foster 
Melliar,  Wright  and  Hibberd,  are  among 
the  smaller  works  dealing  with  special  families. 
A  copy  of  Miss  Willmott's  great  book,  The 
Genus  Bosa,  and  of  Mr.  Dyke's  splendid  mono- 
graph, The  Genu*  Iris,  are  perhaps  the  two 
most  important  and  valuable  of  modern  works. 

Among  the  older  and  scarce  books  with  ex- 
quisite hand-coloured  illustrations  are  a  fine 
set  of  the  33  vols,  of  Edwards'  Botanical  Regis- 
ter, Curtis'  Flora  londinensis.  portions  of 
Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine,  including  two  of 
the  very  scarce  volumes,  vols.  54  and  55 ; 
Miller's'  plates,  illustrating  his  great  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  of  which  a  copy  is  offered 
in  a  separate  lot,  and  some  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Of 
Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  with  its  brilliantly 
coloured  figures,  four  to  a  page,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting portion  containing  a  presentation  in- 
scription by  the  author.  Masson's  Stapeliae 
Novae,  as  issued  in  board  covers  in  1796,  con- 
tains 30  plates,  most  beautifully  drawn  and 
coloured,  of  some  of  the  strangest  flowers 
known. 

In  the  fine  set  of  Curtis'  British  Entomology 
the  wonderful  illustrations,  though  chiefly 
of  insects,  also  include  the  most  beautiful  hand- 
coloured  figures  of  British  plants  ever  executed, 
and  are  thus  of  great  value  to  both  botanists 
and  entomologists.  Books  of  later  dates  and 
styles  of  illustration  include  portions  of  Pax- 
ton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  a  fine  set  of  Mrs. 
Loudon's  works,  Smith's  English  Flora,  and 
Robinson's  beautifully  illustrated  Flora  and 
Sylva.  . 

There  is  a  copy  of  Wm.  Roscoe's  Monandrxan 
Plants  of  the  Order  Scitamineae,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Roscoe,  and  three  copies  of  the  Flora  of 
Kent,  presented  by  'one  of  the  joint  authors,  Mr. 
Frederick   J.   Hanbury. 

Orchid  lovers  will  find  many  treasures,  especi- 
ally The  Genus  Masdevallia,  with  Miss  Wool- 
ward's  beautiful  plates,  portions  of  Lindenia  and 
Beichenbachia,  and  the  Dictionnaire  Icono 
graphique  des  Orchidecs  (Cognaux  and  Goos 
sens).  Alpine  plants  and  rock  gardens  are  deal' 
with  in  many  of  the  more  modern  books,  o: 
which  may  be  msntioned  the  Present-day  Gar 
dening  series,  which  includes  seventeen  volumes 
M.  Oorrevon  has  presented  copies  of  his  book, 
Les   Plantes   des  Montagnes   et  des  Bochers. 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  second  impression  of 
that  most  delightful  of  all  Old-English  garden- 
ing books,  Parkinson's  Paradisus,  as  well  as 
copies  of  the  excellent  reprint  published  by 
Messrs.   Methuen. 

Among  books  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
should  be  noted  Kerner  and  Oliver's  Natural 
History  of  Plants;  The  Origin  of  Cultivated 
Plants,  De  Candolle  ;  A  History  of  Gardening  in 
England,  Amherst;  Ladies'  Botany,  Lindley; 
The  Movements  of  Plants,  Darwin  and  Lou- 
don's two  monumental  works,  The  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Plants  and  of  Gardening. 

Batty  Langley's  Pomona  and  Evelyn's  Sylva 
and  Terra  must  not  be  passed  without  mention. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The    Editors   do   not    hold    themselves     responsible     for 
the  opinions  expressed  by   correspondents.) 

The  Red  Cross  Sale. -As  a  member  of  the 
committee  engaged  in  organising  the  R.H.S.  Red 
Cross  Sal©  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  the  draft  of  the  catalogue,  and  am 
able  to  say  that  it  will  include  a  greater  variety 
of  plants  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  one 
catalogue  before.  Thanks  to  the  liberal 
contributions  which  have  been  offered  by 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  horticul- 
turists, among  whom  the  directors  of  Kew 
and  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasnevin  are  prominent,  a  great  many  plants  of 
exceptional  interest  and  variety  will  be  found 
in  the  catalogue.  Many  members  of  the  horti- 
cultural trade  have  also  contributed  most 
liberally.  All  that  is  now  wanted  to  make  the 
sale  a  great  success  is  the  attendance  of  buyers, 
and  they  must  be  hard  to  please  if  they  cannot 
find  something  in  this  catalogue  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  got.     H.  J.  Ehves. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  Failing  to  Set. 
— Since  my  note  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  (p." 
273)  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  several  of  which 
ars  from  our  best  fruit-growers,  all  more  or  less 
complaining  of  the  same  trouble.  To  my  mind 
it  is  idle  to  suggest  that  it  is  owing  to  faulty  cul- 
tivation. By  far  the  most  sensible  theory  is  that 
described  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  on  page  313 ;  the 
climatic  conditions,  in  my  opinion,  are  entirely 
responsible,  and  not  the  cultivator.     E.  Beckett. 

— —  In  these  gardens  three  trees  of  Violette 
Hative,  Royal  George,  and  Hale's  Early,  at 
the  cooler  end  of  a  cold  house,  all  bloomed 
well ;  in  fact,  I  never  observed  such  a 
wealth  of  large  flowers,  the  individual  shoots 
being  roped  in  flowers  from  the  base  to 
the  top.  All  appeared  to  be  going  well  for 
some  few  days,  when  down  they  fell"  wholesale, 
leaving  scarcely  a  bloom  on  the  trees,  and  the 
few  that  remained  appeared  to  be  the  last 
to  open.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  the  degree  of  root  action  was  not  suf- 
ficient or  the  flow  of  sap  might  have  received 
a  check,  this  being  aggravated  by  a  verv  sudden 
high  day  temperature  when  the  trees' were  at 
that  early  stage.  The  only  precaution  that 
might  have  saved  the  crop  was  to  severely 
thin  the  flowers  and  lightly  shade  the  tree's 
from  the  very  bright  sunshine  then  experienced. 
Although  the  flowers  appeared  to  be  perfect, 
with  pistil  strong  and  well  above  the  anther, 
and  there  was  ample  pollen,  the  necks  of  the 
individual  blooms  seemed  rather  weaker  than 
would  be  expected,  and  on  cutting  some  of  the 
fallen  flowers  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  any  fruits  forming.  The  buds  were  on  the 
move  in  January,  and  much  too  forward.  Many 
years  ago,  when  at  Mereworth  Castle,  I  had  a 
similar  failure  with  outside  trees,  and  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  there  was  for  quite  10 
days  or  more  before  the  flowers  fell  very  hot, 
sunny  wsather.  I  then  considered  the  tem- 
perature was  too  high,  and  the  roots  of  the 
trees  too  cold  and  slow  to  supply  sufficient  sap 
to  support  the  flowers.  Returning  to  my  pro- 
sent  case,  trees  at  the  drier  end  of  the 'house 
have  set  a  very  good  crop,  which  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  fruit 
falling  when  the  size  of  peas,  I  think  this 
usually  follows  excessive  heat  and  sunshine, 
and  on  opening  the  tiny  fruits  one  frequently 
notices  a  little  brown  patch  on  the  soft-forming 
kernel  not  unlike  a  burn.  I  have  sometimes 
lost  _  numbers  of  Morello  Cherries  at  the 
stoning  period  through  excessive  heat.  H. 
Mark/tain,    Wroth  am   Park,  Borne  t. 

I    have   experience    in    growing    Peaches 

and  •  Nectarines  in  —  probably  —  the  worst 
climate  in  England,  for  these  gardens  are 
in  N.E.  Lancashire,  on  the  slopes  of  Pendl? 
Hill,  where  the  conditions  described  by  your 
correspondents  are  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, in  spring  and  early  summer,  when  tin- 
trees  are  in  bloom.  Yet  I  have  good  crops  of 
these  fruits,  this  vear  being  no  exception.  The 
complaint  before  I  had  charge  of  these  gardens 
was  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  could  not  be 
grown  in  this  smoky  district.  My  methods 
are    as    follows  : — I    never    water    the    borders 


before  the  trees  are  in  flower ;  in  fact,  not  until 
the  fruits  are  set,  but  at  no  time  are  the  roots 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  No  moisture  is 
allowed  in  the  house  at  this  period,  nor  pot 
plants,  as  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  tran- 
spiration of  their  foliage  is  not  conducive  to  a 
good  set  of  fruit.  All  the  ventilation  possible, 
without  causing  cold  draught,  is  given,  and  the 
blooms  are  carefully  pollinated  with  a  soft 
brut'h.  Pollen  is  scarce,  so  the  best  possible 
use  is  made  of  what  there  is.  Pollinating  thus 
carefully  is  tedious  and  slow  work,  but  amply 
repays  when  a  good  set  is  obtained.  The  oniy 
conditions  that  prevent  development  of  the 
fruits  afterwards  are  excessive  moisture  around 
the  embryo  fruit  and  a  temperature  much  below 
32°.  On  several  occasions  this  season  I  have 
seen  the  thermometer  below  freezing  point  in 
my  late  Peach  house,  yet  no  harm  has  accrued. 
The  weather  conditions  that  Mr.  Barnes  de- 
scribes in  December  and  January  were  the  same 
here.  At  the  end  of  January  the  buds  were 
very  prominent;  in  fact,  some  of  them  showed 
colour.  The  trees  were  retarded  for  weeks, 
with  no  ill-effects  so  far  as  I  can  see.  When 
the  days  are  short  great  care  is  taken  to  ensure 
a  good  set ;  rarely  is  such  care  taken  with  trees 
in  late  houses,  a  tap  or  two  on  the  trellis  and 
sometimes  an  indiscriminate  drawing  of  a 
rabbit's  tail  tied  on  a  bamboo  cane  along  the 
flowers  are  considered  sufficient.  In  ideal  con- 
ditions these  details  are  good  enough,  but  in 
adverse  conditions  more  care  should  be  taken. 
Several  growers  of  wide  experience  have  seen  my 
trees  this  year.  They  all  say  that  rarely  have 
they  seen  anything  to  equal  them.     N.  D.  Hort. 

For  the  failure  of  Peaches  in  cold  houses 

to  set  I  suggest  that  the  weather  alone  is  re- 
sponsible. Growth  and  development  were  brought 
to  a  standstill  in  early  autumn  by  frost, 
and,  as  lias  been  often  shown,  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  low  to  put  plants  to 
rest  predisposes  them  to  early  starting. 
We  also  know  that  when  a  tree  on  the 
Pluim  stock  is  taken  up  in  autumn  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  ripened,  and  "laid  in  by  the 
heels, "while  the  weather  remains  warm,  roots  will 
be  emitted  in  a  few  days,  which  shows  the  ex- 
citability of  the  plant  when  it  has  received  such 
a  check  in  the  latter  stage  of  ripening,  as  will, 
without  permanent  injury,  arrest  growth.  Next, 
we  must  remember  the  summerlike  temperature 
of  January,  both  by  night  and  day,  which  was 
just  the  thing  to  excite  the  pent  up  energy. 
Would  that  we  had  some  of  those  warm  nights 
now,  instead  of  the  frosty  ones  we  are  experienc- 
ing. Such  weather  suited  the  early  houses  ad- 
mirably, and  later  ones  might  have  done  very 
well  had  the  remainder  of  the  season  been 
normal,  but  during  the  time  of  flowering  day 
after  day  was  sunless,  and  but  little  above  the 
freezing  point,  so  that  progress  was  impossible. 
Flowers  of  such  plants  as  Peaches  and  Apricots 
cannot  long  remain  stationary ;  if  they  are  not 
going  forward  they  will  go  back,  however  per- 
fectly they  may  have  developed  up  to  this  time. 
A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  frequently  do  them 
no  apparent  harm,  unless  the  sun  shines  on 
them  while  they  are  actually  frozen,  but  a 
temperature  little  above  the  freezing  point  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  days  is  very  likely  to 
prove  fatal.  Outside  Peaches,  being  later,  pro- 
bably escaped  the  worst  of  the  weather  con- 
ditions while  in  flower,  and  they  would  hardly 
feel  the  abnormal  temperature  of  January  as 
much  as  those  under  glass.  The  thanks  of  many 
growers,  whose  abilities,  supposing  they  possess 
them,  are  not  so  well  known  as  those  of  Mr. 
Beckett,  will  be  due  to  him  for  his  candid  ad- 
mission of  failure  under  extraordinary,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  unprecedented  circum- 
stances. A  gardener,  who  may  be  an  undis- 
covered Paxton,  will  feel  uncomfortable  when  he 
listens  to  something  like  the  following  taunt  : 
"  I  went  to  the  expense  of  building  a  Peach 
house,  and  you  were  recommended  as  a  qualified 
practical  gardener,  but  I  have  not  a  single  Peach  ; 
while  my  neighbour,  who  has  only  a  rough  wall 
to  accommodate  his  trees,  and  keeps  no  regular 
gardener,  has  hundreds  of  fruits."  n,  is  not 
easy  to  make  the  uninitiated  understand  the  cause 
of  this  anomaly.      Wm.   Taylor. 

1  have  three  houses,  the  earliest  of  which 

contains  a  good  crop.     The  second  (a  cool  house) 
has  failed  to  set  a  single  fruit  on  five  trees.     In 


the  latest  house  there  are  two  trees  of  Pineapple 
Nectarine,  one  of  which  is  an  utter  failur? 
while  the  other  has  a  very  fair  crop  (now  ston- 
ing). The  remaining  tree,  a  Princess  of  Wales 
Peach,  is  also  completely  bare  of  fruit.  In  every 
case  the  trees  were  full  of  bloom,  but  the  flowers 
all  dropped  during  the  pollinating  process.  In 
each  of  the  previous  five  seasons  all  the  trees 
have  borne  very  heavy  crops.  H.  T.  Zobel,  CastU 
Hill  Gardens,  Rotherfield. 

■  Unlike  most  gardeners,  I  can  say  that  I 

have  been  successful  with  my  late  house  this 
year,  in  which  the  trees  are  carrying  good 
crops  and  have  just  successfully  passed  the 
stoning  period.  I  noticed  in  January  that  the 
spring-like  weather  had  caused  the  sap  to  com- 
mence rising  prematurely.  In  early  February 
the  weather  changed,  but  rather  than  check  the 
flow  of  sap  I  closed  the  house  earlier  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done,  growing  the 
trees  as  steadily  as  possible.  I  account  for  the 
failure  of  many  crops  by  the  fact  that  the  sap 
commenced  to  rise  in  January  and  received  a 
check  during  the  bad  weather  following,  which 
caused  badly-formed  flowers,  and  consequently 
a  bad  set.  L.  S.  Mousley,  Norley  Bank  Gardens, 
near  Warrington. 

Protection  of  Horticultural  Novel- 
ties.—May  I,  as  a  hybridiser  and  plant  breeder, 
most  heartily  support  the  admirable  suggestion 
for  the  protection  of  horticultural  novelties 
made  by  Plant  Breeder  in  your  issue  of  June  3. 
It  is  not  too  easy  for  the  hybridiser  to  get  his 
new  production  recognised  at  all  unless  he  is 
connected  with  the  trade ;  but  even  if  it  be  re- 
cognised he  has  small  chance  of  getting  any 
credit  for  it  or  reaping  any  reward  for  long . 
years  of  labour,  in  present  conditions.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  citing  Rhododendron 
Pink  Pearl  as  an  instance  of  a  case  in  which 
the  raiser  got  little  for  his  pains,  though  in  this 
I  speak  subject  to  correction.  The  raising  of 
new  species  and  hybrids  is,  in  the  case  of  some 
plants,  a  long  and  expensive  business,  which  de- 
mands infinite  patience  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  hard  that  so  little  benefit  should 
accrue.  The  Daffodil  raisers  seem  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  could  probably  advise 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  if 
they  would  be  kind  enough  to  do  so,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  others,  and  it  would  really  be  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  hybridiser  if  this  power- 
ful committee  would  interest  itself  on  his 
behalf.     E.  I.  P.  Magor. 

Growth  and  Culture  of  Medicinal 
Herbs. -To  meet  the  growing  interest  on  this 
subject  aroused  by  the  lecture  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Central  Committee  for  National 
Patriotic  Organisations  by  Mr.  E.  M.  juolmes, 
F.L.S.,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Rooms  on  April  11,  1916,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee have  arranged  for  a  second  lecture  by 
the  same  authority  to  be  delivered  at  the  Cax- 
ton  Hall,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  at  4.30 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  Mr.  Holmes  will 
deal  in  greater  detail  with  the  collection,  seed- 
ing and  culture  of  some  of  the  medicinal  herbs, 
the  need  of  which  is  most  acutely  felt,  and 
especially  with  the  question  of  drying  both 
leaves  and  roots  in  a  proper  and  marketable 
manner.  Henry  Oust,  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee  for  National  Patriotic  Organisa- 
tions. 

The  Wasp  Plague.  — During  the  month  of 
May  we  destroyed  1,904  queen  wasps.  James 
Hoad,  Colwor/h  Gardens,  Sharnbrook,  Bed*. 

Aeration  of  the  Soil.— I  read  with  much 
interest  the  article  on  "Aeration  of  the  Soil" 
by  Mr.  H.  Evans,  p.  313.  He  states  that  grass 
exercises  some  poisonous  influence  over  fruit 
trees.  The  same  probably  accounts  for  climbing 
Roses  planted  on  grass  not  being  so  healthy  as 
those  in  beds  and  borders  where  aeration  of  the 
soil  is  assured.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
fruit  trees  on  grassland  never  get  their  full 
amount  of  water  in  the  summer  time.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fact  that  however  small  an  area 
is  kept  free  of  grass  around  fruit  trees  the 
health  of  the  trees  is  much  improved.  As  a 
rule  most  crops  suffer  if  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  pan  of  hard  soil,  hence  aeration  of  the  soil 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.     C.  P. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific   Committee. 

June  6.— Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.  (in 
the  chair),  Dr.  Bateson,  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Wil- 
son, Rawson,  Fraser,  Ramsbottom,  Worsdell, 
Odell,  Allard,  and  Chittenden  (hon.  sec.) ;  Mr. 
H.  Farrer   (visitor). 

Certificates  of  Appreciation  liccommended. — 
A  Certificate  of  Appreciation  was  recommended 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  for  his  work  in  raising 
Dutch  Irises  belonging  to  the  Xiphium  section, 
that  flower  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
tha  Spanish ;  and  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth  for 
work  in  raising  the  new  intergeneric  hybrid 
Orchid,  Wilsonara  x  insignia  (Oncidioda  x 
Charlesworthii  X  Odont.  illustrissimum),  com- 
bining species  of  the  genera  C'ochlioda,  Oncidiuni, 
and  Odontoglossum,  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Gurney  Wilson. 

Weldenia  Candida. — A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  recommended  to  this  bog  plant,  with  frog- 
ijit-lik-3  foliage,  shown  at  the  Chelsea  meeting  by 
Messrs.  Bees,  of  Liverpool. 

Aberrations  in  Tropaeolum. — Col.  Rawson, 
-who  recently  showed  pressed  specimens  of  Tro- 
paeolum majus,  in  which  multi-spurred  peloria 
and  prolification  had  separately  appeared  on  dif- 
ferent plants,  now  exhibited  specimens  in  which 
both  were  combined  in  the  same  flower,  as  well 
as  on  the  same  plant. 

Allium  narcissiflorum  varying. — Mr.  Bowles 
drew  attention  to  a  slender  form  of  A.  narcissi- 
florum which  Mr.  Reuthe  exhibited  in  the  Hall, 
collected  from  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  It  had 
smaller  flowers,  narrower  foliage,  and  longer 
stems  than  the  normal  form,  which  was  also  ex- 
hibited. 

Hybrid  Saxifrages  and  Viola. — Mr.  Murray 
Hornibrook  sent  from  his  garden  at  Knapton. 
Abbey  Leix,  Queen's  Co.,  two  apparently  hybrid 
Saxifrages  and  a  hybrid  Viola,  with  the  follow- 
ing notes. 

"  Saxifraga  Aizo-retioides. — This  was  a  small 
plant  sent  to  me  growing  among  the  rosettps 
of  a  collected  plant  of  S.  aretioides.  Mr. 
Irving,  of  Kew,  who  saw  it  here  last  year, 
took  it  back  for  comparison,  and  thinks  it  a 
natural  hybrid,  and  intermediate  between  its 
parents.  It  seems  nearer  to  S.  aizoon,  but 
note  its  Kalischia  habit  of  growing  from  one 
tap  root ;  in  one  of  the  plants  sent  (the  flatter 
one)  the  rosettes  lie  so  loosely  on  the  surface 
that  this  characteristic  is  easily  perceived.  It 
is  the  sams  in  the  other,  but  its  (again)  Kalischia- 
like  '  humped  '  growth  makes  its  tap  root  not 
so  easily  perceived.   The  flowers  are  pale  yellow." 

"  S.  Cotyledon  seedling,  picked  out  of  a  pan. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  crossed  itsslf  with,  but 
its  flowers  are  most  distinct,  being  not 
'  spotted  '  but  '  blotched  '  with  vivid  crimson 
lake,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  practically  to 
•cover  the  whole  petal ;  at  other  times  the  white 
margin  is  more  or  less  in  evidence." 

"  Violax  Knaptonensis  is  a  hybrid  between  V. 
bosniaca  and  V.  tricolor,  having  the  colour  (but 
richer)  of  the  former  and  the  '  velvet '  of  the 
latter.  Its  flowers  usually  have  lemon-yellow 
blotches  on  the  lower  petals,  but  sometimes, 
especially  in  full  sun,  the  flowers  are  altogether 
crimson-rose." 

Malformed  Delphinium. — Mr.  H.  S.  L.  Wil- 
son, of  Crofton  Hall,  Wakefield,  sent  some 
curious  flowers  of  Delphinium  from  his  garden 
"having  large  foliose  sepals.  The  flower  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  was  normal,  and  only  one 
stem  on  the  plant  bore  malformed  flowers. 


TRIALS    OF  AUTUMN-SOWN    CABBAGES. 

The    following    awards    have   been   made   to 

autumn-sown    Cabbages    by  the    Council    of    the 

Ttoyal  Horticultural  Society  after  trial  at  Wisley. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Ellam's   Early  Dwarf,   sent   by   Messrs.    Barr 
and  Sons. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
First   and   Best,   introduced    by    Hurst    and 
Sons,  sent  by  Barr  and  Sons. 

Barr's  Eclipse,  introduced  and  sent  by  Messrs. 
Barr. 


Sutton's  Harbinger,  raised,  introduced,  and 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

Highly  Commended  (XXX).  —  Flower  of 
Spring,  sent  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son  ; 
Sutton's  April,  raised,  introduced,  and  sent  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons;  Spring  Beauty, 
raised,  introduced,  and  sent  by  Messrs.  Bath, 
Ltd.  ;  Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring,  introduced  and 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  ;  First  and 
Best  (Hurst's),  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hurst, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Commended  (XX). — Early  Favourite,  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Farr  ;  Sutton's  Favourite,  raised 
introduced,  and  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons. 

LINNEAN. 

June  1.— Sir  David  Prain,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S., 
president,  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  Jultus  MacLeod,  University  of  Ghent, 
contributed  an  account  of  his  paper  on  "  Quanti- 
tative Variation  in  Certain  Diagnostic  Characters 
of  Ten  Species  of  the  Genus  Mnium,"  which  was 
communicated  by  Prof.  F.   E.  Weiss,  F.L.S. 

He  asked  :  "  Is  it  possible  to  describe  and  to 
identify  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  species  by 
means  of  numbers  representing  the  value  of  th:> 
specific  characters?  I  have  tried  to  realise  this 
by  measuring  38  characters  in  about  90  species 
and  20  varieties  of  the  genus  Carabus.  The  war 
prevented  me  from  finishing  and  publishing  my 
work. 

I  tried  to  carry  out  similar  work  with  plants. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Lang,  I  took  mosses 
of  the  genus  Mnium.  I  limited  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  leaves  of  the  fertile  stem  of  ten 
species  of  that  genus. 

When  we  measure,  for  instance,  the  length  of 
the  successive  leaves  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  fertile  stem  of  a  Milium,  we  see  that 
the  length  increases  up  to  a  maximum  and  then 
diminishes. 

This  curve  represents  the  variation  of  the 
character  under  consideration  along  the  axis. 
This  peculiar  form  of  variation  may  be  called 
gradation.  It  is  something  quite  different  from 
variation  properly  so  called.  (An  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject,  with  special  reference  to 
the  length  of  the  internodes  of  the  stem  of 
Phanerogams,  was  published  by  Percy  Groom, 
1908.)  The  gradation  of  the  measured  characters 
of  the  ten  species  of  Mnium  shows  much 
diversity. 

In  these  examples  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
name  by  four  characters  ;  of  course,  we  may  often 
be  compelled  to  make  use  of  five  or  more  char- 
acters. As  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  dozen 
characters,  we  may  hope  that  the  identification 
of  a  given  specimen  will  be  always  possible,  even 
if  the  species  were  more  numerous." 


ROYAL    INSTITUTION, 

GROWING  TIME  AND  SEED  TIME.* 
It  is  tile  first  duty  of  science  to  reveal  the 
mystery  which  lies  hidden  in  common  places ; 
to  state  the  problems  of  life  as  a  preliminary  to 
efforts  to  find  solutions  of  them.  So  we  must 
state  the  problem  with  which  we  deal  to-day. 
In  spite  of  exceptions,  of  plants  like  the  Potato, 
which  rarely  flowers,  and  of  Roses  and  Carna- 
tions, which  are  in  flower  perpetually  through- 
out the  summer,  the  growing  time  and  flowering 
time  of  most  perennial  plants  stand  in  sharp 
antithesis  one  to  the  other.  What  are  the  laws 
which  control  and  order  these  opposed  pro- 
cesses? What  is  the  nature  of  the  decree  which 
determines  this  alternation  of  growth  and  repro- 
duction? Is  the  periodic  change  from  vegeta- 
tive growth  to  flower  formation  due  to  some  in- 
ternal rhythmic  change — an  internal  rhythm  in- 
dependent of  external  conditions,  or  is  it  brought 
about  by  periodic  change  in  external  conditions? 
Is  this  rhythm   innate   or  induced  ? 

We  may  first  endeavour  to  obtain  an  answer 
by  consulting  the  experience  of  gardeners  ;  for 
they  who  spend  their  lives  among  plants,  and 
who  observe  them  closely  and  continuously,  may 
be  able,  from  the  stores  of  their  experience,  to 
throw   light  upon   this  problem. 

*  Second  lecture  on  "  Modern  Horticulture,"  de- 
livered bv  Dr.  Keeble  before  the  Roval  Institution.  (See 
Card.  Cliron.,   May   13,   p.  260.) 


Of  course,  it  is  not  open  to  question  that 
weather  affects  crops,  deciding  not  only  between 
a  bountiful  or  a  lean,  but  also  between  an  early 
or  a  late  harvest. 

This,  however,  is  too  vague  to  be  of  much 
assistance  to  us.  Other  facts  known  to  ths 
gardener  seem,  however,  to  point  more  definitely 
in  the  same  direction.  According  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  he  adopts  the  gardener  is  able  in 
no  small  measure  to  force  plants  to  flower  or  to 
compel  them  to  remain  in  a  vegetative  state, 
for  example,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  ripen 
plants  off  "  in  order  that  they  may  flower  soon 
after  they  are  allowed  to  pass  into  active  growth 
again.  Although  this  applies  to  many  plants — 
Geraniums,  Hippeastrums,  Begonias — it  is  per-  , 
haps  most  conspicuous  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical epiphytic  Orchids  cultivated  so  largely 
in  glasshouses  in  this  country. 

In  the  early  days  of  Orchid  growing,  when 
collectors  brought  home  specimens  of  these  amaz- 
ing plants,  which  live  not  in  the  earth  but  in  the 
air  on  tree  trunks,  they  sometimes  found  that 
the  Orchids  hung  up  in  a  ship's  cabin  burst  into 
bloom,  although  without  any  visible  means  of 
support  except  the  nail  from  which  they  hung. 
Hence  some  cultivators  attempted  to  grow  their 
imported  plants  suspended  from  wooden  blocks 
on  the  roofs  of  glasshouses.  This  starvation 
method  was,  of  course,  doomed  to  failure,  for 
although  they  might  flower  once,  even  Orchids 
cannot  live  on  wood  alone. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  now  well  recognised  that  if 
these  plants  are  to  flower  they  must  at  the  proper 
season  be  partially  dried  off ;  otherwise,  if  they 
are  kept  growing  in  moist  conditions  throughout 
the  year,  they  fail  to  blossom. 

Many  other  facts  point  also  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  a  curtailment  of  water- 
supply  is  favourable  to  flowering. 

A  fruit  tree  which  produces  too  much  leaf  and 
too  little  fruit  may  be  restored  to  fertility  by 
root-pruning.  By  cutting  away  some  of  the  main 
roots,  the  fibrous  roots,  the  organs  of  absorption 
of  water  are  reduced  in  numbers,  and,  consequent 
upon  ai  smaller  supply  of  water,  the  unfruitful 
tree  becomes  fruitful. 

So  in  certain  moist  countries  it  is  the  practice 
among  Coffee  growers  to  bend  or  break  the 
branches  in  order  to  induce  flower  formation. 
Vines  are  sometimes  caused  to  blossom  by  par- 
tially exposing  their  roots  to  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  an  amateur  gardener 
prevents  the  plants  in  his  greenhouse  from  flower- 
ing by  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  watering-can. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  some  plants 
(Mimulus)  from  flowering  by  keeping  them  con- 
tinually watered.  A  certain  poverty  of  soil  is 
also  favourable  to  flowering.  Market  gardeners 
who  grow  leaf  and  stem  vegetables  spread  huge 
quantities  of  stable  manure — when  they  can  get 
it — on  the  land,  thereby  providing  a  Tich,  nitro- 
genous diet,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  vegetative  growth  becomes 
active,  and  the  Cabbages  and  salads  grow  into 
large  and  profitable  crops.  The  fruit  grower  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  far  more  sparing  in  the  use 
of  stable  manure,  and  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  grow  flower-crops  for  seed  select,  not 
the  most  fertile,  but  light  and  somewhat  poor 
land  for  their  seed  farms.  If ,  as  is  to  be  hoped, 
this  country  decides  to  depend  more  on  itself 
and  less  on  German  and  other  foreign-grown 
seed,  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing land  suitable  for  seed  farms,  although  there 
may,  under  existing  trade  conditions,  be  some 
trouble  in  providing  the  necessary  labour. 

Gardening  experience  shows  that  a  not  undue 
supply  of  water,  a  light  soil,  and  a  restricted 
supply  of  nitrogen,  favour  the  transition  from 
vegetative  to  reproductive  growth.  It  is  also 
known  that  many  plants  require  for  flower  for- 
mation brighter  light  than  that  which  suffices 
for  vegetative  growth.  In  illustration  may  be, 
cited  the  well-known  fact  that  Ivy  rarely  blos- 
some  on  a  wall,  but  that  when  it  reaches  the  top 
and  finds  itself  freely  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
heavens  it  breaks  into  bloom.  It  is,  I  believe, 
because  of  the  high  intensity  of  sunlight  in 
Italy  and  in  California  that  these  countries  are 
becoming  great  seed-raising  countries.  Whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  correct  artificially  the  some- 
what defective  sunlight  of  this  country  remains 
for  the  future  to  determine,  although  such  ex- 
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periments  as  have  been  made  encourage  the  hope 
that  this  method  of  increasing  plant-fertility  may 
prove  successful. 

There  remains  yet  another  way  in  which  the 
gardener  is  able,  with  great  effect,  to  control  not 
only  the  time  of  flowering,  but  also  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  The  mode  of  treatment 
consists  in  determining  which  buds — whether 
those  produced  on  main  branches  or  on  branches 
of  the  main  branches — shall  be  allowed  to  form 
the  flower,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chrysanthemums. 

If  the  facts  already  cited  were  the  only  ones 
known  to  the  gardener  we  should  be  inclined  to 
conclude  that  external  conditions,  particularly  of 
water  supply  and  sunshine,  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  determining  the  transition  from 
vegetative  growth  to  flower  formation.  But 
there  are  other  facts  discovered  by  practical 
growers  which  point  rather  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. For  the  gardener  is  constantly  discovering 
that  when  a  plant  is  "  ripe  to  flower,"  flower  it 
will,  in  spite  of  any  treatment  short  of  killing, 
which  he  may  mete  out  to  it.  Who  has  not  taken 
cuttings  of  such  plants  as  Pentstemons  whilst 
they  were  yet  in  the  flowering  stage,  and  ob- 
served that  the  cuttings  went  on  flowering  as 
soon  as  they  had  struck,  and  continued  to  flower 
off  and  on  all  through  the  winter?  The  be- 
haviour of  Begonias  in  this  respect  is  instruc- 
tive. If  cuttings  be  taken  in  May,  before  the 
flowering  period,  they  strike,  and  form  leafy 
plants  which  flower  in  November ;  but  if  leaf- 
cuttings  be  taken  from  plants  in  flower  (in  July) 
they  form  but  little  foliage,  and  flower  prema- 
turely in  September.  It  is  as  though  a  plant 
produces,  as  a  preliminary  to  blooming,  some 
special  substance  which  serves  to  change  vegeta- 
tive into  floral  growth.  Indeed,  many  years  ago 
one  of  the  greatest  of  plant  physiologists  defi- 
nitely put  forward  this  hypothesis,  and  intro- 
duced the  expression  "flower-forming  stuff." 
Although  the  hypothesis,  no  doubt,  because  of  its 
vagueness,  has  never  become  popular,  I  think 
that  it  has  to  recommend  it  the  first  requisite  of 
a   provisional    hypothesis — that   of    usefulness. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  flower- 
forming  stuff  hypothesis  was  put  forward  long 
before  the  modern  theory  of  chemical  stimula- 
tion by  means  of  specific  substances  known  as 
hormones.  On  this  theory  many  changes  which 
occur  in  the  body  are  held  to  be  brought  about 
not  by  a  nervous  impulse,  but  by  the  specific 
chemical  action  of  a  hormone.  Thus  it  has  been 
proved  that  even  if  all  nervous  connections  be- 
tween the  organs  are  severed,  the  pancreas  begins 
to  secrete  pancreatic  juice  as  soon  as  food  reaches 
the  stomach  of  an  animal ;  and  Starling,  by  ex- 
tracting it  and  demonstrating  its  powers  to  evoke 
pancreatic  secretion,  has  succeeded  in  proving 
conclusively  and  brilliantly  that  the  agent  which 
brings  about  secretion  by  the  pancreas  is  a 
definite  chemical  substance,  which  is  discharged 
into  the  blood  by  the  cells  of  the  stomach  when 
food   enters  that  organ. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  special  chemical 
stimulators  or  hormones  play  an  important  part 
in  inducing  changes  in  plant  activity,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  specific  hormones  are  responsible  for 
the  setting  up  in  the  plant  the  change  which  in- 
duces it  to  pass  from  a  vegetative  state  to  a 
flower-forming  condition.  In  any  case,  the 
modern  theory  of  hormones  finds  an  early  pre- 
cursor in  Sachs'  "flower-forming  stuff."  That 
some  internal  change  not  to  be  referred  directly 
to  external  conditions  calls  forth  flower  forma- 
tion seems  to  follow  from  many  well-known  and 
obvious  facts.  For  example,  in  many  plants  the 
buds  show  a  division  of  labour  :  some  are  recog- 
nisably  destined  from  an  extremely  early  stage 
to  become  flower-buds,  and  others  to  become 
wood  or  leaf-forming  buds.  Everyone  who 
gardens  knows  how  to  distinguish,  both  by  their 
appearance,  size,  and  position,  the  woolly,  blunt- 
nosed  flower-buds  of  the  Apple  from  the 
smoother,  more  pointed  wood  buds.  And  in  the 
Pear  the  fat  fruit  buds  have  been  for  months 
manifestly  distinct  from  the  finely-pointed, 
spear-like  buds  destined  to  form  leafy  branches 

Thus  far  we  have  consulted  the  experience  of 
practical  men,  and  have  endeavoured  to  codify 
the  known  facts.  Having  got  so  far,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  the  mode  of  treatment  which  T 
have  adopted  in  this  lecture  may  serve  as  a 
parable  of  method.     It  must  be  admitted  that  in 


the  particular  problem  we  are  concerned  to 
elucidate  the  results  achieved  by  the  method  are 
not  very  conclusive.  Here  we  have  a  hint  that 
conditions  of  environment  determine  the  vegeta- 
tive or  reproductive  state  of  the  plant,  and  there 
we  find  some  evidence  that  the  plant  is  master 
of  its  fate,  and  moves  on  in  obedience  to  some 
internal  behest  from  vegetative  to  reproductive 
phase.  But  another  method  exists  :  one  by  which 
problems  such  as  this,  and  greater  than  this,  may 
be  solved.     It  is  the  method  of  experiment. 

A  flowering  plant  is  a  highly  complex  struc- 
ture. Its  body  is  composed  of  vast  numbers  of 
cells  of  all  degrees  of  specialisation.  It  lives  a 
double  life — part  in  the  earth  and  part  in  the 
air.  Only  on  the  superficial  cells  may  the  changes 
in  environment  play  directly ;  those  situated 
within  the  plant  are  shut  off  from  direct  contact 
with  the  plant's  environment.  The  tissues  which 
are  to  develop  into  leaves  or  stems  or  flowers  are 
often  formed  a  year  in  advance,  and  hence  any 
effect  produced  by  environment  may  only  be 
manifested  by  them  when  they  come  to  maturity 
a  year  after  the  environment  has  produced  this 
effect.  For  example,  if  a  tree  such  as  a  Beech 
grow  part  in  sun  and  part  in  shade,  it  produces 
two  forms  of  leaf,  sun  leaf  and  shade  leaf, 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  texture,  size 
and  thickness.  If  such  a  tree  be  so  orientated 
that  the  shaded  part  of  last  year  is  now  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  buds  of  that  part  give  rise  in 
due  time  to  shade  leaves,  in  spite  of  their  sunny 
position.  Their  destiny  was  decided  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  and  the  sunshine  came  too 
late  to  alter  that  destiny.  Wherefore  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  choose  for  the  subject  of 
our  first  experiments  some  plant  of  far  simpler 
structure  than  the  complex  flowering  plant. 

(To   be   continued.) 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

June  5. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  Monday,  tne 
5th  inst.  ;  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  presided.  One 
new  member  was  elected.  One  member  with- 
drew from  his  deposit  account  the  sum  of 
£105  12s.  7d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £10  to  his 
credit,  and  one  member  was  allowed  to  with- 
draw double  the  amount  of  interest  due  to  him, 
viz.,  £2  10s.  lOd.  The  sums  of  £47  Is.  6d. 
and  £5  17s.  respectively  were  passed  for  pay- 
ment to  the  nominees  of  two  deceased  members. 
The  sick  pay  for  the  month  on  the  ordinary  side 
amounted  to  £43  Is.  8d.,  and  on  the  State  side 
to  £19  0s.  10d.,  and  maternity  claims,  £10  10s. 
A  copy  of  the  interim  report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Approved  Societies  was 
read,  and  it  is  "hoped  that  the  recommendation 
by  them  will  be  carried  out,  viz.  :  "  That  all 
societies  of  over  1,000  members  will  not  have  to 
associate  with  other  societies  for  pooling  sur- 
plus funds." 


Copper  Sulphate  for  Cleansing  Ponds  : 
M.  S.  A.  The  proportion  of  copper  sulphate 
recommended  is  1  lb.  to  every  100,000  gallons 
of  water.  It  should  be  used  in  lumps  not 
smaller  than  a  marble,  or  it  melts  too  quickly. 
If  the  blanket  weed  is  dense,  the  bulk  should 
be  removed  first,  otherwise  it  will  be  killed  and 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  causing  much 
injury  to  both  plants  and  fish.  The  copper 
sulphate  will  not  injure  the  Water  Lilies. 

Corrections. — For  Moconopsis,  p.  313,  read 
Meconopsis,  and  for  Monocharis,  p.  314,  read 
Nomocharis. 

Decayed  Cereus  :  D.  W.  Thomas.  Sever  the  stem 
of  the  Cereus  2  inches  above  the  decayed  por- 
tion. It  is  advantageous  to  sacrifice  an  inch 
of  sound  stem  than  to  cut  it  off  at  a  point 
wh?re  the  disease  appears  to  end,  as  the  least 
portion  of  disease  would  quickly  spread.  Place 
the  top  portion  of  the  stem  on  a  dry  shelf  for 


a  few  days  to  allow  the  base  to  become  dry. 
Afterwards  place  it  into  a  thoroughly  drained 
pot,  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  filled  with 
sandy  loam.  Stand  the  pot  in  a  light,  warm 
corner  of  the  house,  and  give  the  soil  very  little 
water  until  roots  develop;  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  soil  getting  quite  dry  will  suffice. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  S.  The  Orchids  are 
Oncidium  flexuosum  (the  yellow  flower)  and 
Miltonia  vexillaria.  The  others  are  Begonia 
hybrida  and  a  variety  of  Balsam.  The  speci- 
mens were  not  numbered,  and  the  box  con- 
tained no  packing  material,  so  that  the  scraps 
arrived  in  a  very  bad  condition. — Juliet. 
Your  flower  appears  to  be  a  cross  between 
Odontoma  Lairesseae  (M.  Warscewiczii  x  O. 
crispum),  illustrated  in  Gard.  Chron.,  July  1. 
1905,  p.  2,  and  Cochlioda  Noezliana.  It  is  not 
Odontoma  Lairesseae,  as  you  suggest,  neither 
is  it  Odontioda,  under  which  name  you  acquired 
it.  The  evidence  of  Miltonia  Warscewiczii  in 
the  shining  surface  of  the  centre  of  the  lip 
proves  the  presence  of  that  species,  and  the 
red  colour  of  the  other  segments  tell  of 
Cochlioda  Noezliana.  The  combination  we 
suggest  should  give  such  a  flower.  The  cross 
has  never  been  shown  so  far  as  we  know. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  Unhealthy  :  /.  C.  W. 
and  Son.  There  is  no  organic  disease  in  the 
shoots  that  would  cause  the  trouble.  Unsuit- 
able conditions  at  the  roots  are  the  most  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  the 
trees.  Overhaul  the  borders  in  the  autumn  and 
see  that  they  are  efficiently  drained. 

Plum  Leaves  Curling  :  E.  G.  The  injured  con- 
dition of  the  foliage  is  due  to  the  root  being 
waterlogged.     No  disease  is  present. 

Thuya  occidentalis  Dying  :  A.  P.  There  is  no 
organic  disease  present  to  account  for  the 
plants  dying.  The  trouble  must  be  looked  for 
in  some  wrong  condition  at  the  roots,  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  those  on  the  spot. 
Is  the  drainage  perfect? 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Chalky  Soil  :  P.  The 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  do  well  on 
chalky  soil  is  very  large,  and  it  would  really 
be  easier  to  give  a  list  of  those  that  do  not 
thrive.  The  famous  garden  of  the  late  Canon 
Ellacombe  at  Bitton,  near  Bath,  is  on  a  lime- 
stone formation,  yet  the  wealth  of  his  col- 
lection was  remarkable.  The  chief  families 
that  refuse  to  do  well  on  limestone  soils  are 
the  Ericaceae  and  Vacciniaceae,  but  amongst 
them  there  are  exceptions.  A  number  of 
Chilean  shrubs  like  Eucryphias  do  not  like 
soils  of  this  nature.  The  following  families 
may  be  recommended  to  you  :  Clematis, 
Spiraea,  Berberis,  Viburnum,  Prunus,  Tilia, 
Hollies,  Ceanothus,  /Esculus,  Acer,  Rhus, 
Laburnum,  Genista  and  Cytisus,  Wis- 
taria, Robinia,  Caragana,  Cercis,  Rubus, 
Rosa,  Pyrus.  Crataegus,  Philadelphus, 
Deutzia,  Cydonia,  Cotoneaster,  Lonicera,  For- 
sythia.  Lilacs,  Fraxinus,  Catalpas,  Lavender 
and  Rosemary,  Betula,  Alnus,  Fagus,  Quer- 
cus,  Cedrus,  Carpinus,  Taxus,  Juniperus, 
Cupressus,  Pinus,  Platanus,  Juglans,  Carya, 
Clmus,  Vitis,  Morus,  Bamboos.  The  follow- 
ing species  may  be  recommended  : — Sequoia 
gigantea,  Abies  Pinsapo,  Daphne  Mezereum, 
Ligustrum  lucidum,  Rhododendron  hirsutum. 
Erica  carnea  and  mediterranea,  Diervilla  Eva 
Rathke  and  Abel  Carriere,  Arbutus  Unedo, 
Ribes  sanguineum  and  aureum,  Escallonias 
langleyensis  and  Philippiana,  Double- flowered 
Gorse,  Cistus  Loretii,  cyprius,  purpureus, 
corbariensis  and  laurifolius  Helianthemum 
formosum  and  vulgare,  Hypericum  patulum 
Henryi,  Magnolias  stellate,  Soulangeana, 
con'spicua,  parviflora  and  Lennei,  Hy- 
drangeas petiolaris,  arborescens  and  paniculate. 
Tamarix  tetrandra  and  pentendra,  Euonymuses 
latifolius  and  europaeus,  Caraganas  arbores- 
cens and  aurantiaca  and  Ginkgo  biloba. 


Communications  Received —Leslie  H.  B..  Mel- 
bourne—W.  C,  Edinburgh— Lt-Col.  M.— A.  J.  B— B., 
Ltd.— J.  J.  and  S..  Cirencester— F.  G.— W.  S.  B.— W.  T. 
&  On.,  Ud.—Q.  B.— Oaltha— A.  W.—  R.  F.  D.  Camp- 
bell—E.  M.  H.— W.  C.-^-P.  Aquatias— O.  Davie»-J.  J.  & 
Sons— O.  J.— H.  A.— Gardener,  Hants— G.  J..  Steventon. 
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NOTES    FROM    A    COTSWOLD 
GARDEN.-VIII. 

SINCE  writing  my  last  letter,  I  have 
seen  some  gardens  in  Scotland  and 
Yorkshire  that  make  me  envy  the 
dwellers  in  the  North  both  their  soil 
and  their  climate,  as  I  have  often  done 
before;  for,  though  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  real  summer  weather,  1 
live  in  constant  fear  of  one  of  those 
killing  frosts  which  so  often  do  irre- 
parable injury  about  this  time.  Hut 
in  the  meantime  vegetation  is  flourishing 
and  growing  as  I  have  hardly,  if  ever, 
seen  it  so  early  in  the  year;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  plants  come  into,  and 
go  out  of,  flower  is  amazing.  The  Paeonies 
of  which  I  wrote  last  have  all  passed  and 
set  seed,  and  others  as  beautiful  have  taken 
their  place,  among  which  a  variety  of  P. 
officinalis,  P.  triternata,  as  well  as  two 
which  Messrs.  Barr  sent  me  as  anomala  in- 
signis  and  P.  Bakeri,  are  the  best.  A 
charming  dwarf,  white-flowered  Paeonv 
from  Crete  was,  like  P.  Emodi,  nipped  by 
the  frost  in  March  and  the  flowers  spoiled. 
Meconopsis  and  Eremurus  are  now  coming 
out  with  unusual  vigour,  and  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  selection  among  so  man}-  varie- 
ties, and  of  knowing  what  to  call  them,  be- 
comes yearly  greater.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
Primulas,  whose  numbers  are  becoming  so 
overwhelming  that  after  two  days  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh  with  all  Pro- 
fessor Balfour's  knowledge  and  experience 
to  guide  me,  I  came, away  with  a  feeling  of 
bewilderment,  and  a  conviction  that  a 
Primula  Committee  is  now  wanted  quite  as 
much  as  a  Narcissus  or  a  Tulip  Com- 
mittee. When  such  a  body  is  formed 
the  task  which  Nature  has  set  them  to  clear 
up  will  be  even  harder  than  that  which  the 
Tulip  and  Narcissus  fanciers  have  created 
by  art.     It  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that 


such  plants  cannot  properly  be  brought  be- 
fore a  committee  of  florists,  whose  know- 
ledge, interests  and  taste  usually  run  in 
very  different  lines.  I  dare  say  that  some- 
thing approaching  200  species  of  Primula 
have  been,  are  now, or  will  shortly  be  in  cul- 
tivation, and  that  amongst  them  there  may 
be  fifty  species  which  are  so  beautiful,  dis- 
tinct and  amenable  to  cultivation  when  we 
understand  their  wants  better,  that  those 
gardeners  who  have  a  liking  for  choice  and 
interesting  rather  than  showy  plants  will 
want  to  have  them.  There  are  perhaps 
twenty  to  thirty  more  that  we  shall  go  on 
buying,  just  as  we  do  with  Lilies,  even 
when  we  know  that  their  life  is  likely  to  be 
short ,  because  they  are  so  charming  that 
we  cannot  be  happy  without  them.  One 
of  the  things  that  surprised  me  most  at 
Edinburgh  was  to  see  such  gems  as  P. 
vincaeflora,  P.  Elwesiana.  and  others 
which  Professor  Balfour  told  us  at  the 
Primula  Conference  must  be  kept  dry  in 
winter,  flourishing  exceedingly  on  his 
wonderful  rockery,  and  even  in  the  rich 
soil  of  a  Rose-bed,  where  he  planted  them 
out  last  year.  How  long  they  will  live 
remains  to  be  seen,  but,  even  if  these  fail, 
there  are  other  new  ones,  among  which  P. 
helodoxa  is  pre-eminent,  which  are  as 
vigorous  and  seem  as  easy  to  grow  as  P. 
pulverulenta.  P.  helodoxa  seems  to  have 
only  one  fault,  and  that  is  excessive  height, 
as  it  forms  four,  five,  or  more  whorls  of 
flowers  one  above  another  and  attains  three 
to  four  feet,  (See  Gard .  ('/iron.,  Maj  27, 
1916,  figs.  123,  124.)  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  P.  nutans,  which 
seems  likely  to  rival  its  ally  P.  sik- 
kimensis  in  fragrance,  and  will,  I  hope, 
be  as  easy  to  grow.  But  the  most 
startling  plant  for  colour  that  I  saw 
at  Edinburgh  was  a  variety  of  Mecon- 
opsis simplicifolia  introduced  three  years 
ago  from  Tibet  by  Captain  Bailey,  which 
is  much  more  vigorous  this  year  than 
ii  was  last  season;  the  brilliance  of  its  tur- 
quoise-blue flowers. especially  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  petals,  is  exceeded  by  nothing 
that  I  know;  and.  though  1  fear  it  is  not 
perennial,  it  ripened  seed  last  year. 
Meconopsis  panioulata  and  M.  Wallichii, 
where  they  thrive,  1  look  upon  as  two 
of  the  choicest  hardy  biennials  in 
cultivation.  But,  unless  some  of  the 
newer  introductions,  such  as  M.  Prattii. 
M.  rudis,  and  M.  eximia,  become  much 
finer  than  those  which  I  have  raised,  they 
will  hardlv  find  a  permanent  place  in 
many  gardens. 

Hardy  terrestrial  Orchids  »re  usually 
supposed  to  be  difficult  to  grow,  and  still 
more  so  to  keep,  but  if  people  would  give 
them  a  little  of  the  care  and  skill  that  they 
give  to  hothouse  Orchids  we  should  soon 
find  out  the  secrets  of  their  life-history.  I 
have  managed  to  keep  alive  for  sixteen 
years'  and  to  flower  several  times  one  of  the 
rarest  and  prettiest  of  the  hardy  Cypri- 
pediums,  namely  C.  guttatum.  which  I 
found  in  the  pathless  forest  of  the  Altai 
mountains  in  1S99;  and  last  year  I  had 
some  lovely  varieties  of  C.  ventri- 
cosum,  which  is  much  more  vigorous 
and  striking.  But  at  present  I  do 
not      know     how      to     treat      them,      or 


where  to  plant  them,  and  it  seems  very 
much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  most  of 
these  Cypripediums  live  or  die.  Mr.  Irv- 
ing, however,  has  got  C.  ventricosum  i 
lished  on  the  top  of  the  Kew  rockery  facing 
north-west,  where  its  white  form  was,  to 
my  mind,  the  choicest  thing  on  the  whole 
rockery  recently  ;  and  1  have  got  a  fine 
form  of  C.  calceolus  which  I  brought  from 
Arctic  Norway  in  1905  still  flourishing, 
though  experience  of  other  plants  from  so 
far  north  led  me  to  expect  exactly  the  con- 
trary. But  this  is  just  what  makes  hardy 
Orchid  growing  so  interesting  :  one  never 
knows  what  to  expect.  Who  would  believe 
until  they  saw  it.  as  I  did  at  Soampston 
Hall  recently,  that  the  Shetland  Orchid, 
Orchis  incarnata,  which  also  thrives 
admirably  at  Colesborne,  would  grow 
side  by  side  and  in  similar  conditions  with 
O.  foliosa  from  Madeira,  Aceras  hircina 
from  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the 
Algerian  Ophrys,  which  Mr.  St.  Quintin 
finds  hardier  than  the  same  species  col- 
lected on  the  Riviera  500  miles  farther 
north?  This  gentleman  is  probably  the 
must  skilful  grower  of  these  plants  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  in  print  he  will  confer  a 
j  irai  benefit  on  others.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  feared  that  if  hardy  terrestrial 
Orchids  ever  became  popular,  their  de- 
struction by  collectors  for  sale  would  be 
encouraged,  and  though  some  of  them  may 
be  grown  from  seed  when  the  conditions  of 
i heir  germination  and  development  are 
understood  better  than  at  present,  yet  this 
method  of  increasing  them  is  never  likely 
to  be  remunerative,  as  in  the  case  of  more 
valuable  exotic  Orchids. 

The  earlier  varieties  of  Eremurus  have 
rushed  into  flower  here  very  fast,  and  I 
now  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  with 
certainty  between  seedlings  of  E.  robustus 
and  Elwesianus,  which  vary  greatly  in 
their  height,  vigour,  and  season  of  flower- 
ing. All  of  them  are  stately  plants,  but 
selection  of  the  best  forms  is  necessary  now 
that  they  are  becoming  common,  and 
though  they  evidently  like  a  naturally  rich 
and  well-drained  soil,  yet  they  are  apt  to 
become  too  tall  and  their  flower-stems  too 
weak  to  stand  up  well  if  they  are  divided 
and  planted  in  highly  manured  borders. 
There  is  great  variation  not  only  in  their 
colour  but  in  the  thickness  of  the  flowers  on 
the  stem  and  in  the  length  of  the  pedicel, 
and  some  of  my  most  robust  seedlings  have 
too  long  a  stern  below  the  flowers.  In  the 
original  E.  Elwesianus.  which  was,  I  be- 
lieve, only  a  form  of  robustus,  there  was 
about  two  feet  of  bare  stem  to  four  feet  of 
flowers;  in  its  seedlings,  both  pink  and 
white  flowered,  this  character  is  not  main- 
tained. I  have  an  Eremurus  which  flowers 
three  weeks  later  than  robustus,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  similar  in  colour, 
its  habit  and  leaves  are  so  distinct  that  I 
have  called  it  E.  robustus  ta'rdiflorus; 
it  comes  into  flower  between  the  broad- 
leaved  robustus  and  the  narrow-leaved  and 
much  later  flowering  species  and  hybrids, 
which,  though  normally  yellow  in  colour, 
vary  to  puce,  pink,  and  even  white.  Most 
of  these  were  less  robust  and  hardy  when 
introduced,  though  their  seedlings  seem  to 
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be  easier  to  grow  than  formerly.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  best  situation  in  which  to 
plant  all  the  broad-leaved  Eremuri  is  the  back  row 
in  a  herbaceous  border,  or  among  low-growing 
shrubs,  where  their  leaves  can  be  sheltered  from 
spring  frosts  and  the  bare  part  of  their  stems 
hidden.  In  such  a  situation  they  look  better, 
and.  if  not  overcrowded  or  shaded,  grow  quite 
as  well,  but  their  thick  fleshy  roots  spread  so 
far  from  the  crown  that  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injure  them  when  the  border  is  pricked  and 
cleaned. 

I  must  say  a  good  word  for  an  old  and  much- 
neglected  plant  which  was  at  the  end  of  May  the 
most  beautiful  shrub  in  my  garden.  This  is 
Kerria  japonicai  flore-pleno,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing what  Mr.  Bean  says  {Trees  and  Shrubs,  I., 
683),  i.-  as  hardy  as  anything  I  know;  and  in  a 
neglected  corner,  where  it  hardly  sees  the  sun, 
climbs  up  among  the  Yew  brandies  which  over- 
hang it  in  wreaths  of  golden  flowers.  It  has  had 
not  the  slightest  attention  for  twenty-five  years 
at  least,  and  is  immensely  superior  to  its  single 
form,  which  I  do  not.  think  worth  growing. 
H.  J.  Elwes. 


ASTER    PURDOMII. 


The  dwarf  Aster  illustrated  in  fig.  143  was 
collected  by  Mr.  Purdom  for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and    Sons   on    the   mountains   of    Tai   Pei    Shan, 


Fig.    143. — asteb  purdomii  :   flowers    violet 
mauve   colour. 

Shensi,  and  is  named  in  his  honour.  It  was 
awarded  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  in  1913. 
The  plant  is  dwarf,  and  suitable  for  the  rock 
garden,  the  flowers  being  about  9  inches  high. 
The  petals  are  a  shade  of  violet-mauve  surround- 
ing a  small,  pale-yellow  disc,  on  unbranched, 
slender,  hairy  stems.  The  flowers  vary  from  1\ 
inch  in  diameter  to  over  2  inches,  and  have  from 
thirty  to  fifty  narrow  ray  florets.  In  colour  and 
general  appearance  the  bloom  suggests  a  small 
flower  of  Erigeron  speciosus.  The  lower  leaves 
are  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  with  a  few  distinct 
marginal  teeth,  and  distinctly  stalked.  The  few 
stem  leaves  are  sessile,  lanceolate  to  oblong,  and 
more  or  less  entire.  The  illustration  is  from  a 
photograph  of  a  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Allgrove. 


ORCHID   NOTES  AMD  GLEANINGS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM     ROSEFIELDIENSE 
THEODOIJA. 

This  handsome  Odontoglossum  was  raised  by 
De  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  between  0.  Harryanum  and 
0.  Lambeauianum  (Rolfeae  x  crispum),  and 
flowered  first  in  1911.  A  description  of  the 
original  form  was  given  in  Card.  Chron., 
January  21,  1911,  p.  46,  following  the  Award 
of  Merit.  A  remarkable  form  of  the  plant 
hag  recently  flowered  at  Rosefield,  and  has 
proved  to  be  the  finest  of  the  favourite 
section  of  Harryanum  crosses.  The  flower 
extends  4  inches  across  the  sepals,  the  petals 
being  1J  inch  wide  and  the  lip  lj  inch 
broad.  The  petals  and  lip  are  broadly  ovate, 
almost  circular  in  outline,  and  the  sepals  pro- 
portionately broad.  The  sepals  and  petals  have 
a  cream-white  ground,  heavily  barred  with  blue- 
purple,  the  blue  being  very  evident  in  the  petals. 
The  labellum  is  pure  white,  with  reddish- violet 
spotting  in  front  of  the  crest. 

In  the  description  referred  to  the  original  form 
was  described  as  "one  of  the  happiest  combina- 
tions," and  the  variety  Theodora  accentuates  the 
remark. 

A  study  of  the  flower  confirms  the  opinion 
as  to  the  excellence  of  0.  crispum,  0. 
Pescatorei,  and  0.  Harryanum  in  hybridis- 
ing; indeed,  these  three  speci3s  play  more 
satisfactory  parts  than  all  the  other  members  of 
the  genus  put  together.  0.  Harryanum  favours 
expansion,  firm  substance,  and  decided  marking. 
O.  Pescatorei  tends  to  give  good  shape,  especially 
in  the  broad,  flat  labellum ;  and  O.  crispum  gives 
uniformly  broad  segments  and  is  receptive  of  the 
colouring  of  the  other  parent.  In  the  variety 
now  under  notice  the  recurring  characters  of 
0.  Harryanum,  combined  with  0.  Pescatorei 
through  0.  Rolfeae,  are  very  interesting. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  FARMERI. 
This  distinct  and  showy  Odontoglossum  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown  from 
0.  amabile  and  their  0.  King  Emperor,  and  re- 
ceived the  R.H.S.  Preliminary  Commendation  at 
the  meeting  on  May  16.  The  hybrid  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  hybrid  Odontoglossums  shown 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  new  award.  The 
flower  is  of  perfect  shape,  all  the  segments  being 
almost  equally  broad.  The  inner  two-thirds  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  clajet-red, 
with  a  decided  orange  shade,  the  broad  margins 
being  pure  white.  This  and  many  othere  of  the 
crosses  of  complex  parentage  show  a  tendency  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  whole  flower  instead  of 
arranging  the  colour  in  blotches,  and  new  and 
attractive  tints  are  produced.  By  an  error  the 
exhibit  card  gave  the  name  as  Odontoglossum 
Baileyi,  and  it  was  so  recorded. 


KEELE  HALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The  r?cent  death  of  Mr.  J.  Dempster,  of  Man- 
chester shipping  circles,  reminds  us  that  the 
deceased  gentleman  some  years  ago  took  over 
Keele  Hall,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  on  a  short 
lease  from  Mr.  Ralph  Sneyd,  the  present  owner. 
Keele  has  a  great  interest  for  gardeners,  for  in 
the  last  century  it  enjoyed  for  many  years  a 
rare  reputation  for  Grape  cultivation,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  show  places  in  the  Midlands. 
The  Hall  was  built  by  Ralph  Sneyd  in  the  fifties, 
who  also  planned  most  of  the  features  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  with  his  own  hands  pegged 
out  the  numerous  paths  in  the  woods  that  stretch 
from  the  Hall  itself  on  the  north-west  side  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  direction  of  Butterton. 
So  early  as  1850  he  appointed  as  gardener 
the  late  William  Hill,  who  at  that  time  was 
serving  under  Fleming  at  Trentham,  situated 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  known  at  that  time 


by  name,  at  least,  in  every  British  garden.  In 
appointing  Hill,  Mr.  Sneyd  stipulated  that  he 
should  grow  plenty  of  good  Grapes,  as  he  cared 
for  no  other  fruit.  This  fact  may  partly  explain 
Hill's  devotion  to  Vine  cultivation  during  the 
28  years  he  laboured  at  Keele.  He  exhibited 
Grapes  from  the  Keele  vineries  at  shows  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least 
was  awarded  prizes  for  them  at  an  exhibition  in 
Paris.  He  commenced  to  exhibit  in  1853,  when 
he  had  been  but  three  years  at  the  work.  In  the 
two  years  following  he  gained  sixty-one  first 
prizes  at  the  London  shows.  But  many  of  Hill's 
best  Grapes  were  produced  subsequent  to  that 
date,  as  he  himself  states  in  the  following  para- 
graph published  in  these  pages  in  1876. 

"  Many  of  our  best  productions  have  been  obtained 
since  1863.  The  finest  Black  Prince  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  exhibited  on  the  opening  day  at  South 
Kensington  were  the  produce  of  a  graft  put  on  Black 
Hamburgh  in  1850.  These  received  1st  prizes  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  Saturday,  and,  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  two  lsts  at  the  Regent's  Park,  the  same 
Grapes  being  exhibited.  There  was  something  worth 
competing  for  at  that  time.  The  highest  prize  I  ever 
received  for  a  single  dish  of  Grapes  was  at  Regent's 
Park,  for  Black  Prince.  £1 ;  and  the  lowest  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  Is.  8d., 
with  the  following  note  : — '  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
enclose  a  remittance  of  Is.  8d.,  being  the  amount  of 
your  prize  account  for  the  last  show'T" 

Nevertheless  Hill  was  not  in  a  position 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  Grape 
growing,  for  his  appointment  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  gardens  excepting  the  centre 
portions,  which  included  many  of  the  fruit 
houses  and  all  the  vineries.  He  was  engaged 
with  his  master  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  plant- 


FlG.     144. — WILLIAM    HILL,    GARDENER    AT     KEELE, 

1850—1878. 


ing  forest  and  ornamental  trees  on  a  prodigious 
scale,  and  the  forming  of  woodland  walks.  In 
nil  these  operations  his  employer  took  the  closest 
personal  interest ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic of  men,  and  would  go  into  the  details  of 
the  building  of  the  mansion  and  of  walk  planning 
and  tree  planting  with  a  freshness  that  never 
tired.  In  these  days  when  the  proper  training 
of  gardeners  is  much  discussed,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  describe  Hill's  training  in  his  own 
words  : 

"  I  was  born  at  Silsoe,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1824.  My 
first  start  in  gardening  was  in  the  year  1838,  at  Bedge- 
bury  Park,  Kent,  then  the  seat  of  Viscount  Beresford, 
but'  I  was  there  for  a  few  months  only,  as  my  parents 
left  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  lost  sight  of  gardening 
(or  was  not  fullv  occupied)  until  March,  1840,  when  a- 
premium  of  £10  was  paid  to  Mr.  Cockburn.  Caen 
Wood,  Highgate,  under  whom  I  served  for  three  years. 
In  the  autumn  of  1843  I  left  Caen  Wood  for  the  Horti- 
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cultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  when  I  entered  the  fruit 
department  under  the  late  Mr.  R.  Thompson.  While 
at  Chiswick  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  fruits,  particularly  Apples  and 
Pears,  as  the  unpacking  and  arranging  for  comparison 
fell  to  my  lot,  as  also  the  collecting  of  scions  for  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  was  Chiswick  in  its  palmy 
davs,  when  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Cock,  and 
a  "host,  of  others  used  to  exhibit,  and  when  there  was 
also  some  good  fruit  shown,  and  thousands  of  visitors. 
In  those  days  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  the 
rank  of  carriages  extending  nearly  to  the  Broadway, 
Hammersmith,  while  the  whole  of  Turnham  Green 
(this  was  previous  to  the  church  being  built)  was 
covered,  and  thev  extended  a  long  way  towards  kew. 
What  a  change   has   come  over  the  scene  ! 

••  In  April.  1845,  I  left  Chiswick  for  Trentham 
Garden,  under  Mr.  Fleming,  to  gain  experience  in 
the  earlv  forcing  houses  among  Vines.  Pines,  etc.  At 
this  time  extensive  alterations  were  going  on.  In 
April.  1816.  Mr.  Fleming  was  applied  to  for  a  young 
man  for  the  vineries,  etc..  at  Nuneham  Park.  Oxford, 
and  I  left  Trentham  for  Nunenam,  where  I  remained 
until  November,  1849.  returning  again  to  Trentham; 
but  previous  to  this,  however,  in  July,  Mr.  Fleming 
had  recommended  me  to  (he  late  Mr.  Sii.nI,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  w.i^  i"  remain  a.  Trentham  for 
twelve   months    previous   to    going    to    Keele    to   become 


the  usual  amount  of  trimming.  Its  length  is  200 
yards,  width  10  yards,  and  height  25  feet.  We 
reproduce  the  old  figures,  which  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  fine  appearance  of  this  marvellous 
hedge.  It  was  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in,  1871  in   the  following  terms:  — 

"  It  is  kept  closely  clipped,  and  in  appearance  looks 
like  a  solid  piece  of  masonry,  or  a  powerful  break- 
water. One  could  almost  walk  on  the  top  of  it.  so 
dense  is  the  growth ;  and  at  all  parts  it  is  like  a 
compact    fortress   wall 

— a  description  which  applies  equally  well  at  the 
present  time. 

Another  feature  of  extraordinary  interest  at 
Keele  is  the  collection  of  very  large  and  very  old 
Spanish  Chestnut  trees  on  the  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  lower  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
Half  a  century  ago  these  veteran  trees  had 
many  of  their  great,  sprawling  branches 
chained  up  with  infinite  care,  and  faulty 
places    on    their    trunks    protected    with    huge 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

Women    and   the   Land.* 

Many  read  with  interest  the  contributions  by 
Lady  Wolseley,  which  appeared  last  year  in  the 
•  nili  Century,  and  elsewhere,  on  women's 
work  in  gardening  and  farming.  Tthe  volume 
just  issued  deals  with  the  same  subject  in  a 
mora   comprehensive   and   detailed   manner. 

The  value  of  women's  service  in  gardens  has 
been  abundantly  proved,  and  the  only  doubts 
expressed  have  referred  to  the  utilisation  of  more 
labour  on  farms,  beyond  the  duties  connected 
with  dairies  and  poultry  keeping.  In  brief,  the 
question  of  physical  fitness  ha6  been  the  chief 
one  demanding  an  answer.  It  has,  however, 
been  overlooked  by  some  opponents  that  the  life 
of  the  modern  British  girl  has  materially  im- 
proved, outdoor  sports  and  athletic  exercise  have 
resulted  in  a  development  that  fits  young  women 
for  much  that  was  beyond  their  powers  previ- 
ously. To  illustrate  this,  a  recent  demonstra- 
tion of  women's  work  on  the  land  was  held  by 
the  Lindsey  County  Council  at  Holton-le-Moor. 
About  thirty  women  and  girls  took  part,  and 
were  engaged  in  ploughing,  threshing,  distribut- 
ing manure,  lifting  roots,  and  other  operations. 
Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  practical 
men  who  witnessed  the  tests,  and  the  results 
were  recorded  as  "  workmanlike  and  good." 

In  such  an  extremely  critical  time  not  only  is 
it  of  national  importance  that  every  available 
area  should  be  cultivated  to  the  best  purpose, 
but  it  is  essential  that  all  labour  which  can  be 
spared  from  other  pursuits  should  be  utilised  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  this  direction.  Judgment 
and  experience  are  needed  in  selecting  women 
for  such  special  occupations,  and  careful  train- 
ing is  of  tlic  utmost  importance;  but  women 
students  are  mostly  quick  to  learn,  and  in  some 
respects    are    more    teachable     than     men.         I 


further    acquainted    with    the    nanleninu    peculiarities    of 
the  soil  and  the  elimat.    oi   North  Staffordshire." 

Before  Hill's  death,  in  1878,  he  had  lost  his 
first  master,  and  was  serving  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sneyd,  who  subsequently  appointed  as  gardener 
Mr.  John  Wallis,  then  gardener  to  E.  M.  Mundy. 
Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  Derbyshire.  Wallis  remained 
at  Keele  for  twenty-one  years,  and,  like  Hill, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  employer  by 
death.  Wallis  continued  the  cultivation  of 
Crapes  with  marked  success  for  some  years,  but 
as  time  went  by  other  growers  competed  with 
him  at  the  exhibitions,  and  often  secured  the 
coveted  awards.  Wallis  grew  Peaches  and 
Nectarinas  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
of  the  best  quality.  Both  these  fruits  and 
Figs  he  exhibited  with  unvarying  success.  Mr. 
Wallis  left  Keele  in  1899,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Wright,  who  was  in  turn  followed  by 
the  present  gardener.  Mr.  W.  J.   Guise. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  at  Keele  at  the 
present  time  is  the  large  lean-to  Fig  house,  which 
is  entirely  filled  with  one  huge  tree  of  the  variety 
Brown  Turkey.  Wo  well  remember  the  same 
housa  when  it  accommodated  six  trees  of  fair 
size  of  as  many  different  varieties.  Now  all  the 
varieties  are  borne  by  the  one  tree,  owing  to  the 
system  of  grafting  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  maintaining  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fruit-bearing  wood,  where  it  is  usually 
only  to  be  found  in  sparing  quantity. 

A  visit  we  were  privileged  to  make  recently 
showed  that,  in  spite  of  some  minor  alterations,. 
Keele  in  its  main  features  is  much  the  same  as 
it  was  even  when  Hill  left  it,  excepting,  of  course, 
that  the  trees  he  planted  are  now.  in  many  in- 
stances, first-class  specimens  of  considerable 
dimensions;  for  instance,  the  avenue  of  Deodar 
Cedars  that  now  contributes  so  much  interest  to 
one  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  great 
Holly  hedge  (see  fig.  145)  is  still  the  wonder  of 
all  fr>?sh  visitors,  and  in  these  times  of  scarce 
labour  it  must  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  give  it 


Fig.   145. — holly  hedge   is  keele  hall  gardens,  Staffordshire. 


sheets  of  lead,  and  they  still  appear  much 
about  the  same  to  the  visitor  as  then,  thougii 
possibly  a  question  on  the  subject  might  bring 
out  the  information  that  some  at  least  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  the  fight  in  the  meantime. 
There  are  many  fine  trees  of  other  species  in 
the  garden  and  park,  particularly  Ash,  Elm,  and 
Oak,  which,  taken  with  the  magnificent  Hollies, 
afford  conclusive  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the 
somewhat  heavy  soil.  Whilst  all  the  old  fruit 
houses  are  still  in  good  repair  and  closely 
cropped  with  fruit,  the  present  gardener.  Mr. 
Guise,  has  introduced  a  greater  quantity  of 
flowers,  both  indoors  and  out-of-doors,  with  the 
result  that  the  place  generally  looks  brighter  even 
than  in  the  old  and  glorious  days  of  Hill  and 
W;ailis.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Keele — where,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of 
Russia  resided  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  leasee — may  continue  always  to  be 
counted  amongst  the  more  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive of  Midland  gardens. 


have  had  hundreds  of  women  under  my  direc- 
tion on  land  work  in  several  counties,  and 
have  invariably  had  reason  for  satisfaction 
with  the  results,  both  with  respect  to  speed  and 
efficiency. 

The  authoress  of  Woman  ami  the  Land  indi- 
cates in  the  course  of  eleven  chapters  (224  pages) 
how  women  can  help  to  advance  the  cultivation 
of  land,  the  course  of  training  needed,  the  value 
of  co-operation,  and  the  preparatory  education 
desirable  for  women  and  girls  in  villages.  Many 
other  cognate  subjects  are  discussed,  including 
rural  housing,  wage6,  and  local  industries,  all 
bearing  upon  the  matter  more  or  less  intimately, 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  considered 
in  the  right  judicial  spirit.  In  fact,  much  use- 
ful information  can  be  gained  by  a  close  perusal 
of  this  work.  The  book  is  well  printed  in 
clear  type  on  stout  paper,  and  is  appropriately 
illustrated.     C. 

"  Women  and  the  Land.  By  Viscountess  Wolseley.  (Lon- 
don :  Chatto  &  Windus.)    1916.    Price  5». 
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CULTURAL      MEMORANDUM. 


SUMMER-PRUNING  DWARF- TRAINED 
APPLE     TREES. 

Summer  pruning,  done  properly,  has  the  most 
beneficial  effect,  especially  as  regards  cordon  and 
espalier,  or  other  trained  trees.  The  illustrations, 
fig.  146,  A-D,  will  help  to  show  proper  methods. 
The  branches  should  be  kept  at  12  inches  distance 
apart,  and  the  leading  growths  shortened  to  in- 
sure a  proper  breaking  of  the  buds  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  branches,  which,  of 
course,  r3sults  in  side  shoots,  with  which  our 
present  remarks  may  chiefly  be  taken  to  apply. 

The  side  shoots,  fig.  146.  A-e,  should  be  gone 
over  daring  the  season  of  early  growth,  when 
they  have  mads  six  to  eight  leaves,  and  pinched 
back  with  the  finger  and  thumbnail  to  five  leaves. 


young  and  vigorous,  or  three  will  suffice  on  old 
trees  or  those  of  moderate  vigour.  The  reason  for 
leaving  four  buds  is  that  two  must  make  some 
growth,  while  the  two  lower  ones  make  only  a 
little  wood  and  a  few  leaves,  practically  spurs, 
to  develop  into  fruit-buds  the  following  year. 

The  reason  for  pinching  side  shoots  is  to  trans- 
form them  into  spurs,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  grow  freely  until  mid -July  or  later,  and  then 
cut  them  hard  back  to  two  buds,  causing  them 
to  push  fresh  growth  from  ona  or  both,  while 
giving  a  check  to  the  tree  by  removing  so  much 
foliage  at  one  time.  The  result  is  a  thicket  of 
shoots,  for  tits  close  pruning  in  winter  to  a  couple 
of  buds  means  two  strong  shoots  from  each  one 
then  shortened,  and  the  object  of  having  bearing 
spurs  near  to  the  branch  is  frustrated.  The 
thing  is  to  get  the  spur  and  bloom-buds  formed 
on  them,  for  as  soon  as  a  blossom-bud  has  do- 
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FlO.     146. — SUMMER    PRUNING    OF   DWARF-TRAINED    APPLE    TREES. 

First  Year.— A,  one-year-old  extension  branch  ;  a,  point  of  shortening  at  preceding  winter  pruning  ;  b,  leading 
or  continuation  of  branch  growth  :  c.  lateral  pinched  to  one  leaf  ;  d,  Bhort  lateral  growths  that  need  not  he 
stopped  ■  e,  side  shoots  pinched  at  fifth  leaf ;  /,  subsequent  growths  stopped  at  second  leaf ;  g,  short  stubby  shoot 
of  three  to  four  joints  or  leaves,  not  pinched  ;  A,  very  short  growth  usually  forming,  spurs  naturally ;  i,  points  of 
winter  pruning.  B,  natural  spur  ;  j,  hlossum  bud  in  centre  of  leaves.  C,  shoot  with  bold  bud  at  extremity  ;  it,  to  be 
left  intact,  being  a  blossom  bud. 

Second  Year.-  D,  branch  A  a  year  older ;  I.  continuation  of  branch  or  extension  growth  ;  m,  side  shoots  pinched 
at  fifth  leaf  and  subsequent  growths  at  second  leaf ;  n,  short,  stubby  shoots  or  spurs  on  one-year-old  wood  ;  o,  one- 
year-old  pinched  side  branches  ;  p,  growths  from  uppermost  buds  pinched  first  to  live  leaves  and  subsequent  growths 
to  two  leaves;  '/,  short  shoot  binning  spurs  ;  r,  natural  spurs  advanced  towards  blossom-bud  formation;  «  points 
of  winter  pruning  ;  E,  spur  B  in  year  following  blossom-bud  formation  ;  o,  short,  stubby  shoot  in  continuation 
of  spur ;  P,  shoot  C  in  year  following  bearing  fruit  at  point ;  u,  feeble  growths,  some  of  which  push  shoots  in 
current  or  following  year  similar  to  C,  and  form  blossom  buds  at  their  extremities  ;  i>,  shoot  from  base  of  truss  of  fruit. 


The  shoots  will  push  growths  from  one  or  two 
of  the  upper  buds,  and  these  laterals  should  be 
pinched  back  to  two  fcaves.  If  the  trees  are 
very  vigorous,  or  the  autumn  wet,  a  third  pinch- 
ing may  be  needed.  The  immediate  result  16  to 
keep  the  side  shoots  within  bounds.  The  lead- 
ing, or  extension,  shoot  will  be  cl?an  and 
vigorous,  and  the  growths  from  the  buds  lower 
down  will  be  well  nourished.  At  the  autumn 
or  winter  pruning  of  these  side  shoots,  four 
buds   are    left    on    each,    A-i,   if    the    tree    be 


veloped  on  a  spur  the  growth  extending  beyond 
it  may  be  removed,  so  as  to  make  the  treo  neat 
and  prevent  over-crowding  of  the  foliage.  No 
buds  beyond  the  bloom-bud  are  necessary  to  draw 
the  sap  into  it,  the  spur  being  provided  with  its 
own  foliage  and  also  tho  truss  of  fruit  that 
follows,  while  a  blossom-bud  cannot  be  forced 
into  wood  growth  by  close  pruning. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  such  fruits 
as  are  grown  upon  the  spur  system — Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums.     G.  A. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  William   F.  Rowles. 
Drying7and   Storing    Bulbous   Plant*.— 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  of  Ranunculus  and  Ane- 
mone coronaria  ara  over,  lift  the  roots  carefully 
and  dry  them  ready  for  storing,  taking  care  not 
to  break  the  "  claws."  It  is  better  to  lift  the 
corms  each  year  than  to  leave  them  in  the  ground. 
The  foliage  of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  is  now  suffi- 
ciently yellowed  to  permit  of  lifting  the  bulbs, 
which  must  be  well  dried  to  permit  the  foliage 
and  outer,  loose  skin  to  be  removed.  Store  the 
bulbs  in  a  cool  place  until  they  are  wanted  for 
planting  in  the  autumn. 

Carnations.  — Attach  to  neat  sticks  all  Car- 
nation flower-spikes.  Where  the  foliage  is  long 
and  has  an  undue  tendency  to  sway  about, 
support  this  also.  For  such  florifsrous  varie- 
ties as  Raby  Castle  use  short,  twiggy  Pea 
sticks.  They  may  render  the  cutting  of 
the  flowers  more  difficult,  but  this  disad- 
vantage is  outweighed  by  the  saving  in  labour 
effected  by  this  method,  especially  in  the  case 
of  those  plants  which  have  been  left  to  flower 
for  the  second  year,  which  give  flowers  in  abund- 
ance. Run  the  hoe  through  the  soil  before 
placing  the  sticks  in  position,  as  hoeing  will  be 
somewhat  difficult  afterwards.  Staking  of  this 
character  should  be  done,  if  possible,  while  the 
plants  are  in  bud,  and  before  the  growths 
draggle  on  the  ground.    . 

Cerastium  tomentosum.— This  old-fashioned 
flower  can  be  used  to  good  effect  in  the  most 
modern  gardens.  It  i6  invaluable  for  the  wall- 
garden  ;  it  makes  a  good  edging  to  a  border,  and 
is  useful  for  forming  masses  at  the  front  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  where  it  may  overhang  the 
gravel  path.  A  place  can  also  be  found  for  it 
in  the  rock-garden.  It  is  suitable  for  planting 
between  stepping-stones,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
groundwork  for  many  deciduous  shrubs,  such  as 
Hippophae  rhamnoides  (Sea.  Buckthorn).  Besides 
being  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  plant  may 
also  be  raised  from  6eeds  sown  now,  either  out-of- 
doors  or  in  a  frame  containing  a  bed  of  moist, 
fine  soil. 

Seasonable  Sowings.— Sowings  may  be 
made  under  the  same  conditions  as  for  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  of  Alyssum  saxatile,  and  A.  argen- 
teum,  Iberis  sempervirens,  Hollyhocks,  Bromp- 
ton  Stocks,  Tree  Lupins,  Delphiniums,  Dian- 
thuses,  Helianthemums,  Primroses,  and  Polyan- 
thuses. These  plants  will  be  handy  for  filling 
gaps,  or  for  using  in  parts  of  the  garden  where 
trueness  to  colour  and  type  is  not  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

THE   ORCHID  HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.   R.  Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Summer  -  Flowering     Cypripediums.— The 

following  Cypripediums  flower  in  summer  : — C. 
barbatum,  C.  callosum,  C.  c.  Sanderae,  C.  Law- 
renceanum,  and  its  varieties  Hyeanum,  and 
hackbridgensis,  C.  Curtisii,  C.  cilioare,  and 
several  hybrids,  of  which  the  best  is  C.  Maudiae. 
Few  Orchids  succeed  better  than  C.  Maudiae  : 
in  many  collections  it  is  represented  by  dozens 
of  specimens,  and  is  easily  increased  by 
division.  Cypripedium  blooms,  as  a  rule, 
remain  in  full  beauty  for  a  considerable 
period  ;  but  in  the  interest  of  the  plant6,  and 
particularly  the  albino  varieties,  the  spikes  should 
be  cut  after  they  have  remained  for  a  reasonable 
time.  When  the  plants  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  flowering,  and  the  new  growths  are 
about  to  form  roots,  repotting  may  be  done. 
These  Orchids  do  not  require  6uch  a  retentive 
compost  as  those  of  the  C.  insigne  group,  neither 
do  they  require  it  in  such  quantity,  as  they  are 
all  more  or  less  shallow-rooting.  Half  fill  the 
pots  with  clean,  broken  potsherds  for  drainage, 
and  use  receptacles  only  just  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  roots.  The  compost  should 
consist  of   good  fibrous   peat  or   Osmunda-fibre, 
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two  parts,  Sphagnum-moss,  one  part,  and  a. 
moderate  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  Both  the 
fibre  and  Sphagnum  should  be  cut  up  moderately 
small,  and  made  firm  around  the  base  of  the 
plant.  These  Cypripediums  should  never  be  pot- 
bound,  or  the  flowers  will  be  poor  in  quality. 
On  plante  that  have  been  left  undisturbed  for 
several  years  there  will  be  a  number  of  old 
growths  that  have  flowered.  These  should  be 
cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  one  behind  each 
lead  or  growing  point,  and  utilised  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  They  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm,  moist  house  or  seed-frame  until  they 
produce  growing  points,  when  they  may  be 
placed  in  small  pots.  Another  method  is  to 
sever  the  rhizome  at  intervals,  a  few  weeks 
before  it  is  intended  to  repot  the  plant.  This 
invariably  causes  fresh  growth  to  develop,  which 
will  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  repotting  at  the 
same  time  as  the  plant  itself.  If  desired,  the 
portions  may  be  made  into  one  compact  speci- 
men. For  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  keep  the 
surface  of  the  6oil  only  just  moist,  but  when  the 
roots  approach  the  rim  of  the  pot  wa.ter  them 
freely.  Grow  the  plants  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
warm  house,  and  keep  their  surroundings  moist. 
In  summer  spray  the  foliage  lightly  whenever 
the  weather  is  hot.  Such  species  as  C.  Lowii, 
C.  Stonei,  C.  Rothscliildianum,  C.  Parishii,  and 
C.  praestans  may  also  be  repotted  now.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  spray  these  plants  overhead, 
and  in  watering  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
moisture;  accumulating,  either  in  the  young 
growth  or  axils  of  the  leaves.  C.  niveum  is  a 
pretty,  summer-flowering  species,  which  should 
be  repotted  in  fibrous  loam,  with  a  fair  quantity 
of  mortar  rubble  intermixed. 


THE    HARDY     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   J.    G.   Weston,    Gardener  to   Lady  Northcoti. 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Bush  Apple  Trees.  — All  fruit  trees  are 
now  making  rapid  growth  and  require  attention, 
both  in  thinning  out  superfluous  fruits  and  in 
pinching  out  side  growths.  The  earliest  varieties 
to  ripen  should  be  taken  in  hand'  first  for  thin- 
ning. The  best  of  these  are  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Lady  Sudeley,  audi  Langley 
Pippin.  The  latter  is  a  recent  introduction  of 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  is  a  cross  between  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  tree  s 
of  healthy  growth,  fruit  small  to  medium  size, 
and  of  juicy,  refreshing  flavour.  St.  Everard, 
ripening  in  September,  is  a  promising  new  early 
variety  which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate when  shown  before  the  R.H.S.  Closely  fol- 
lowing these  are  the  varieties  James  Grieve, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  St.  Edmunds  Russet. 
The  first  is  an  excellent  variety,  with  tender, 
juicy  flesh  of  good  flavour,  of  healthy,  vigorous 
growth,  and  a  fairly  regular  bearer.  The  very 
small  fruiting  varieties,  of  which  Yellow  Ingestre 
is  a  good'  example,  need  not  be  thinned  so  much, 
as  the  fruit  never  grows  very  large  ;  in  fact,  none 
of  the  early  varieties  requires  so  much  thinning 
as  the  later  ones.  Amongst  the  early  culinary- 
sorts,  many  of  the  Codlin  type,  like  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  set  far  too  many  fruits  in  an  average 
season.  If  these  are  not  well  thinned  early  in 
the  summer,  a  large  crop  of  very  inferior  fruits  is 
produced.  If  overcropping  is  allowed  for  a  season 
or  two,  the  trees  will  fail  to  make  satisfactory 
growth,  and  eventually  fall  into  bad  health.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  systematic  thinning,  which 
should  be  carried  out  according  to  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  tree. 

Red  and  White  Currants.— These  bushes, 
having  now  practically  made  the  season's  growths, 
should  be  summer-pruned  in  order  to  admit  the 
sun  and  air  to  the  interior.  Stop  all  side  growths 
at  the  fourth  leaf,  leaving  the  leading  shoots  for 
the  present.  Vacant  places  on  walls  can  be  filled 
with  trees  trained  as  cordons.  These  will  not 
only  produce  finer  fruits  than  the  ordinary 
bushes,  but  if  planted  against  walls  facing  north 
or  north-east,  the  fruit  will  hang  on  the  trees 
until  quite  lat«  in  the  autumn,  thus  prolonging 
the  season.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  cool,  retentive 
nature,  Red  Currants  will  hang  on  a  north  wall 
for  some  weeks  after  ripening  in  capital  condi- 
tion. During  hot  and  dry  periods  it  will  be 
necessary  to  water  the  trees,  or  the  fruits  will 
shrivel.     All  growths  on   the  cordons  should  be 


stopped  as  recommended  for  bushes.  Red  or 
White  Currants  may  also  be  grown  as  standards 
along  the  edge  of  the  walks  in  the  fruit  garden. 
Grown  in  this  way  they  do  exceedingly  well,  are 
easily  protected  from  the  birds,  and  are  very  at- 
tractive when  laden  with  fruit.  If  aphis  is 
troublesome,  see  that  the  bushes  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  the  fruit  begins  to  colour.  All 
nets  should  be  placed  early  in  position,  as  the 
birds  begin  to  carry  off  the  fruit  even  before  it 
begins  to  change  colour.  Keep  the  surface  soil 
between  the  bushes  well  hoed,  and  apply  fresh 
mulching  if  necessary  before  placing  the  nets. 

Black  Currants.— There  is  no  necessity  to 
thin  the  shoots  of  Black  Currants,  as  they  re- 
quire quite  a  different  method  of  treatment  from 
tliat  accorded  to  Red  and  White  Currants.  The 
wood)  can  be  left  till  the  fruit  is  cleared  off  the 
bushes,  when  the  annual  pruning  should  be 
given.  This  consists  of  cutting  out  as  much  of 
the  old  wood'  as  can  be  spared,  the  strong  young 
shoots  starting  from  the  base  being  retained  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  furnish  the  tree.  These 
young  shoots  produce  the  best  fruit  in  the  follow- 
ing season. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  R.  Janes.  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  North, 
Wroxton   Abbey,   Banbury.   Oxfordshire. 

Globe  Beet.— Make  a  sowing  of  Globe  Beet 
to  furnish  roots  for  storing  :  spaces  rendered 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  early  crops  may  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose.  In  warm  situations 
serviceable  roots  are  obtained  from  sowings  made 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  August.  Beet  roots 
may  be  lifted  at  any  time  when  they  are  large 
enough  for  use ;  large,  coarse  specimens  are  in- 
variably tough  and  poor  flavoured.  Late  plants 
do  not  require  a  severe  thinning,  as  the  short 
season  only  permits  of  their  partial  development. 

Early  Celery.—  Remove  the  paper  collars 
from  Celery  plants  at  frequent  intervals  and  ex- 
amine the  plants.  Take  away  the  lower  leaves 
and  all  lateral  growths.  Slugs  and  worms  must 
be  sought  for.  Aphis  is  sometimes  present  at 
this  season  in  the  hearts  of  the  plante,  often 
causing,  if  unchecked,  premature  d?cay.  The 
removal  of  the  paper  collars  offers  a  good 
opportunity  for  spraying  the  plants  with  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap  and  quassia.  Spray 
early  in  the  day,  and  replace  the  collars  during 
the  afternoon  when  tin-  plants  have  dried.  The 
collars  should  be  loose  enough  to  permit  stem 
development,  yet  tight  enough  to  maintain  the 
leaves  in  an  upright  position. 

Cole  worts.-  Make  a  final  sowing  of  this  use- 
ful vegetable,  preferably  in  cool  ground,  as  both 
mildew  ami  ilir  Turnip  beetle  are  often  trouble- 
some at  this  season.  Mildew  will  completely  de- 
stroy seedling  Brassica6  in  a  few  days.  For  this 
reason  spray  the  seedlings  immediately  mildew  is 
detected  with  the  soft  soap  and  sulphur  mixture 
already  recommended. 

Thinning  Crops.— The  work  of  thinning 
should  be  completed  while  the  soil  is  still  moist. 
Examine  all  seedlings  frequently,  and  dust  them 
with  soot  or  some  other  deterrent  against  slugs 
and  other  insect  pests. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ndnbdrnholmb, 
Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Strawberries.- Make  preparations  for  layer- 
ing the  runners  for  next  season's  plants,  as  suc- 
cess with  pot  Strawberries  depends  largely  upon 
having  the  plants  in  their  fruiting  pots  early. 
Some  layer  the  plants  direct  into  5  or  6  inch 
pots,  and  this  system  has  the  advantage  of 
saving  labour,  but  unless  great  care  is  taken  in 
watering  there  is  a  danger  that  the  soil  will  be- 
come soured.  The  use  of  small  pots  for  layer- 
ing has  many  advantages,  as  they  may  be  placed 
closely  together  in  two  or  three  rows  between 
every  other  row  of  Strawberries,  a  good,  strong 
runner  being  secured  in  each  small  pot.  In  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  plants  will  be  ready 
for  transferring  to  their  fruiting  pots.  Use  a 
rich  compost  :  fairly  strong  loam  with  the  addi- 
tion of  old  lime  rubble,  bone  meal,  and  a  few 
fine  oyster-shells  for  the  free  passage  of  water  is 


suitable.  Mix  the  compost  a  month  before  it  is 
needed,  as  it  should  be  dry  to  permit  of  firm 
ramming.  Let  the  pots  be  clean,  and  carefully 
crocked,  and  give  a  dash  of  soot  over  the  crocks 
to  deter  worms  from  entering  the  drainage-hole. 

Pot  Vines.— Canes  which  have  grown  to  the 
desired  length  for  next  year's  fruiting  should  be 
stopped,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  Take 
every  care  to  preserve  the  main  leaves,  as  on 
these  depends  the  plumping  of  the  buds  for  next 
season's  crop,  and  the  maturation  of  the  wood. 
Feed  the  plants  with  weak  manure-water  and 
rich  mulchings,  but  take  care  the  roots  do  not 
enter  the  plunging  material  or  they  will  get  out 
of  control.  Ply  the  syringe  vigorously  to  keep 
the  foliage  clean,  and  supply  moisture  by  damp- 
ing the  paths  and  other  available  spaces. 

Melons.— Any  available  pit  or  frame  may  be 
used  for  the  growing  of  late  Melons,  but  a  little 
bottom-heat  is  essential  to  the  setting  and  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruits  ;  almost  anything  that  will  fer- 
ment may  be  used  to  supply  bottom-heat,  and 
this,  combined  with  early  closing  of  the 
frames,  will  maintain  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature.  Choose  a  variety  that  sets  freeh- 
and ripens  quickly.  Plant  in  good  loam  free  from 
animal  manure,  and  feed  the  roots  moderately 
when  the  fruits  are  swelling,  but  when  they  are 
ripening  use  clear  water  and  only  an  amount 
sufficient  to  prevent  flagging  of  the  leaves.  To 
obtain  very  late  Melons  in  houses,  sow  seeds 
singly  in  small  pots.  The  plants  will  be  ready 
for  planting  out  next  month. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By   E.   Harriss,    Gardener   to   Lady   Wantagb,   Locking* 
House,    Wantage,    Berkshire. 

Chrysanthemums. -To  save  labour  in 
watering  Chrysanthemums  grown  for  cut  blooms, 
the  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  well-prepared 
border.  The  remainder  of  the  plants  should 
be  transferred  to  their  flowering-pots  as  they 
become  ready,  and  arranged  in  their  summer 
quarters.  Syringe  the  newly  potted  plants 
twice  a  day  in  hot  weather,  and,  a6  a  precaution 
against  insect  pests,  spray  with  an  insecticide 
once  a  week.  Pay  timely  attention  to  the  work 
of  staking  and  tying. 

Humea  elegans.  — Plants  of  Humea  elegans 
are  developing  their  flowers.  The  pots  are  rilled 
with  the  roots,  therefore  stimulants  may  be 
afforded  more  liberally  than  hitherto.  Continue, 
however,  to  water  the  soil  with  great  care,  for, 
if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  some  of  the  plants 
may  yet  die.  If  it  is  desired  to  retard  the  flower- 
ing, the  plants  may  be  stood  out-of-doors  in  a 
shady  position.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  transfer  them  to  2^-inch  pots,  and  grew 
them  in  a  cool  house,  where  they  will  be  shaded 
from   bright    sunshine. 

Streptosolen  Jamesonii.  Young  plants 
of  Streptosolen  intended  to  flower  next  season 
should  be  potted  on  as  required,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sand. 
Stop  the  strong  gro%vths  occasionally  to  keep  the 
plants  shapely.  It  is  necessary  that  the  shoots 
should  be  well  ripened  by  the  end  of  the  season, 
or  the  plants  will  fail  to  flower  ;  to  ensure  ripened 
growth  stand  the  plants  out-of-doors  in  a  shel- 
tered position  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Lapageria.— Train  the  young  growths  of 
Lapagerias  to  their  supports  before  they  get  out 
of  hand.  Old,  established  plants  need  an  abund- 
ance of  stimulants  when  in  active  growth,  and 
especially  if  the  roots  are  in  pots  or  tubs. 
Syringe  the  plants  vigorously  with  rain-water 
during  hot  weather,  and  keep  them  free  from 
aphis  by  occasional  fumigations  with  a  nicotine 
compound. 

Lilium  speciosum.— If  not  already  done, 
support  the  young  growths  of  Lilium  speciosum 
to  stakes.  The  plants  are  well  rooted  at  this 
stage,  and  should  be  afforded  stimulants  :  weak 
soot-water  will  impart  a  good  colour  ^o  the 
foliage.  When  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  top- 
dress  them  with  a  little  rich  compost.  The 
plants  may  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a 
sheltered  position.  Syringe  the  foliage  once  a 
week  with  an  insecticide. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden.    W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  -  Our  Correspondent 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble  if  then  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
inn  to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  ths  Publisher:  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referrina  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed 

Illustrations—I^  Editor,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  responsible 
for  loss  or  injury. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  -  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents.  „         ... 

Local  News-— Correspondent*  will  greatly  oblige 
bu  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
Vie  notice  of  horticulturists.  . 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden.    London.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE     ONLY    OP    THE     PAPER,     tent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,   but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,   JUNE   27— 

R.H.S.'s    Red    Cross    Sale,     Vincent    Square,    West- 
minster (3  davs). 
Roy.  Agr.  Soc.'s  Show  at  Manchester  (5   days). 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  30— 

Nat.     Rose    Soc.    Show,    Botanic    Gardens,    Regent's 


Park. 


Average    Mean     Temperature    for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced     from     observations    during    the    last    fifty 
years    at   Greenwich.    61.5°. 
Actual   Temperature  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  June  22 
(10  a.m.) ;  Bar.  30.01° ;  temp.  64.0°.  Weather- 
Sunny. 


The    lectures    of    which 
this    little    book    is      a 


Plants  in   Health 

and  Disease.*  summary  were  under- 
taken with  the  object 
of  helping  those  who  are  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  inorease  the  productiveness 
of  their  gardens.  Although  the  profes- 
sional gardener  trained  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience  may  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  precise  mode  of  life  of  plants,  the 
amateur  whose  experience  of  gardening  is 
more  slender  will  find  his  path  towards 
success  smoothed  if  he  possess  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  plant  life 
and  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

The  authors  devote  the  first  six 
lectures  to  a  simple  account  of  the  normal 
life  of  plants.  The  study  of  the  healthy 
life  of  the  plant  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
the  more  important  diseases  which  de- 
stroy vegetation  or  reduce  the  yield  of 
the  crops.  Thus  in  chapter  VIII., 
after  a  treneral  account  of  the  life- 
history  of  fungi,  the  damage  caused 
to  seedlings  by  the  damping-off  fungus 
Pythium  de  baryanum  is  described, 
and  the  method  of  prevention  by  par- 
tial sterilization  of  the  soil  of  the 
seed-bed      is      recommended.        Reference 

*  Plants  iii  Health  and  Disease  An  abstract  of  a  course 
of  lecture's  delivered  in  the  Universitv  of  Manchester. 
J915-16.  hy  E.  E.  Weiss,  D.Sc.,  A.  D.  Imms.  D.Sc,  and 
Wilfred  Robinson,  M.Se.  (University  Press,  Manchester. 
Is.  6d.  net. 


might  also  have  been  made  in  this  con- 
nection to  experiments — conducted  in 
America  apparently  with  success — in  the 
use  of  formaldehyde  and  also  of  sul- 
phuric acid  for  destroying  the  spores  of 
this  fungus  in  soil  used  for  seed-raising. 

A  good  account  is  given  of  the  late 
blight  disease  of  Potatos,  but  the  recom- 
mendation to  grow  varieties  which  arc- 
locally  resistant  to  the  disease  will,  we 
think,  lead  the  cultivator  who  follows  the 
advice  on  a  long  and  not  very  fruitful 
chase.  Such  varieties  may  exist,  but  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  very  slender.  Care 
in  planting — rejecting  tubers  which  show 
on  cutting  the  brown  marks  of  the  disease 
— is  practicable  in  small  gardens;  but  we 
fear  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
gardener  who  grows  a  small  plot  of 
Potatos  will  be  convinced  that  the  trouble 
of  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
worth  the  while.  Nothing  short  of  "co- 
operative spraying  "  will,  w^e  think,  meet 
this  objection — even  if  that  will. 

Of  rusts  the  writer  describes  first  that 
of  Wheat,  and  then  refers  to  Hollyhock 
rust.  The  suggestion  that  by  destroying 
diseased  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear 
the  disease  may  be  kept  in  cheok  will  not 
accord  with,  experience  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  truth  is  that  an  admir- 
able and  valuable  piece  of  scientific  work 
is  and  has  been  long  waiting  for  the 
mycologist.  The  disease  is  ubiquitous  in 
this  country,  and  has  made  Hollyhock 
growing  in  America  impossible.  No  one 
has  yet — so  far  as  we  know — confirmed 
the  statement  that  the  disease  is  carried 
in  the  seed.  That  it  may  occur  on  the 
fruit  coat  is,  of  course,  certain  ;  but  what 
we  want  to  know  is  whether  it  occurs 
actually  within  the  seed  coats. 

The  later  chapters  deal  with  animal 
pests  of  the  soil,  and  give  a  no  less  admir- 
able account  of  the  animals  which  damage 
crops.  The  price  of  the  book  no  doubt 
precludes  the  use  of  illustrations  ;  but  the 
absence  of  figures  is  a  defect  of  an  other- 
wise excellent  work.  We  welcome  it  par- 
ticularly because  it  shows  an  approach  on 
the  part  of  academic  biologists  to  the  pro- 
mising fields  of  horticulture. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  general  popula- 
tion of  this  country  has  become  urbanised, 
and  not  to  it  only  is  the  cry,  "  Back  to 
the  land  "  apposite.  The  same  phenome- 
non is  visible  among  our  biologists.  Thev 
also  are  too  urban,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thine:  for  everybody  if  some  of  them  would 
sret  back  to  the  land.  We  are  glad  to  see 
Manchester  easting  its  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  confidence  of  the  gardener  in 
the  advice  given  him  by  biological 
specialists  would  not  be  lessened  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  specialists  knew  how 
to  cultivate  the  plants  they  undertake  to 
own. 


City    of    London     Rose    Society.— The 

secretary  of  the  City  of  London  Rose  Society 
informs  us  that,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  cold 
weather,  trie  annual  show,  originally  fixed  for 
the  27th  inst.,  is  postponed  until  July  7. 

Gold  Medal  for  New  Rose  after  Trial 
at  Bagatelle.— Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  inform  us  that  they  haw  received  in- 
formation  from   Paris    that,    on    the    15th   inst., 


at  the  judging  of  the  new  Roses  planted  at  Baga- 
telle for  trial,  they  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
for  the  best  new  Rose,  the  variety  being  Mrs. 
Wemyss  Quinn. 

French    Horticultural    Exhibition. -The 

Paris  Spring  Show  was  held,  as  announced,  in  the 
hall  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society,  and 
proved  a  complete  success,  a  large  number  of 
visitors  having  attended.  The  exhibition  was 
limited  in  scope  on  account  of  the  restriction  of 
space,  but  every  available  place  was  utilised  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  Messrs.  Vilmorin  showed  a 
superb  group  of  flowering  plants,  and  many  other 
well-known  French  horticulturists  were  repre- 
sented by  exhibits 

Horticultural  Exemptions  in   France. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Dordogne,  in 
France,  has  passed  a  r3Solution  recommending  to 
the  Government  the  extension  to  professional 
gardeners  of  the  exemptions  granted  to  agri- 
culturists, and  advising  horticultural  societies  to 
send  in  lists  of  their  members  who  have  joined 
the  forces. 

Forest  Nursery  near  Aberdeen.— 
Following  upon  a  communication  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  members  of  the  Forestry 
Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scot- 
land College  of  Agriculture  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  assist  in  the  raising  of  young  trees 
from  seed6  by  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  at 
Craibstone.  The  subsequent  negotiations  have 
resulted  in  its  being  arranged  that  an  area  of  1? 
acre  be  laid  out  for  this  year,  and  an  addition 
made  next  season  if  required.  The  report  of  the 
committee  has  been  adopted  by  the  Governors. 
Sir  John  Fleming,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  mentioned  that  a  part  of  the  .timber  on 
Craibstone  had  been  sold  to  the  Home-grown 
Timber  Committee  for  £2,594,  and  that  timber 
valued  at  £2,000  remained.  Thfc  original  price 
paid  by  the  Governors  for  the  timber  on  Craib- 
stone was  only  £1,800. 

Early  Potatos  in  Scotland.—  At  Straid 
Farm,  south  of  Girvan,  Ayrshire,  the  first  early 
Potatos  in  Scotland  were  lifted  on  June  15,  the 
same  date  as  in  1915.  The  crop  is  said  to  be 
a  good  one  in  every  respect. 

Flowers  in  Season.— We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Jefferies  and  Sons,  Cirencester,  a 
selection  of  their  fine  Calceolaria  Cotswold  Hy- 
brid in  several  pleasing  colours.  The  plants  of 
this  hybrid  flower  very  freely;  the  habit  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  C.  Clibranii,  one  of  the  parents, 
but  the  colouring  is  varied,  ranging  from  clear 
lemon-yellow  through  gold  to  light  bronze  and 
brown.  In  some  cases  the  flowors  are  spotted 
through  the  influence  of  the  herbaceous  variety 
which  was  the  other  parent. 

"Shakespeare  Garden"  for  New  York.— 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Page,  the  United  States 
Ambassador,  the  Mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon  is 
sending  two  Warwickshire  Oaks,  which  are  at 
present  growing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house 
where  Shakespeake  was  born,  to  New  York, 
where  a  "Shakespeare  Garden"  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  garden  will  contain  every  plant  men- 
tioned in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Agricultural  Committees  in  France.— 
The  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  appointed 
a  committee  in  each  Commune  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  food  production  and  economy 
of  labour.  It  is  fully  realised  in  France  that  it  is 
a  public  duty  to  leave  no  inch  of  French  soil  un- 
filled, but,  with  all  the  eligible  men  at  the  front, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  former  high 
standard  of  agricultural  production.  In  spite  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  b?en  made,  there 
is  some  fear  that  the  coming  harvest  will  be  below 
the  average.  The  committee  are  chiefly  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  task  of  bringing  into 
cultivation  land  which  is  at  present  uncultivated, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  short  - 
ago  of  labour,  good  results  are  already  recorded 
in  various  districts. 
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Early  Maize.— Reference  is  made  in  Plant 
Immigrants,  No.  115,  November,  1915,  to  Early 
Malcolm  Maize,  a  selection  of  the  Malakoff 
Maize  introduced  from  Russia  in  1902,  and  note- 
worthy as  being  the  only  variety  which  matures 
regularly  in  Ottawa.  It  is  also  recorded  that 
the  second  generation  of  a  cross  between  the 
Early  Malcolm  and  another  quick-ripening 
variety,  Early  Adams,  has  produced  in  the 
second  generation  a  variety  which  ripens  ten  days 
earlier  than  either  parent. 

French  Truffles.— The  Journal  of  the. 
Society  of  Arts  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  how  the  truffles  of  Perigord  and  Sar- 
ladais  are  gathered  for  sale.  The  districts  of 
Perigord  (Department  of  Dordogne)  and  Sarla- 
dais  are  famous  for  their  truffles.  These  highly- 
prized)  fungi  make  their  appearance  during  the 
first  days  of  August,  and  are  gathered  from  then 
to  the  end  of  March.  They  are  found  under  a 
variety  of  Oak  called  the  Truffle  Oak  (chene 
truffier),  also  near  the  Evergreen  Oak  (chene 
vert),  and  the  Hazel  (noisetier).  Those  who 
make  a  speciality  of  gathering  truffles  are  called 
"  caveurs  de  truffes."  They  search  for  them  with 
trained  dogs  or  pigs,  the  animal  locating  the 
hidden  truffle  by  scent.  The  truffles  are  gathered 
every  day  or  two  and  carried  by  the  "caveur" 
to  the  nearest  market  town,  where  lie  sells  them 
to  commission  merchants,  who  buy  for  the  large 
dealers.  The  normal  price  for  truffles  is  5  francs 
per  kilogramme  (about  4s.  per  lb.),  but  some- 
times the  "  caveur"  receives  as  much  as  12  and 
15  francs  (9s.  6d>.  and  12s.  per  lb.).  The  first- 
of-the-season  truffles  are  called  "'  truffes  a,  la 
marque,"  and  are  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
gathered  later.  "Truffes  a  la  marque"  are 
black  outside  and  white  inside,  and  have  little  or 
no  fragrance.  With  the  appearance  of  cold 
weather  the  truffles  improve  in  quality  and  ac- 
quire a  greater  fragrance.  The  fine-quality 
truffle  is  black  outside,  black  and  grey  grained  in- 
side (noire  marbree).  The  truffles  grown  in  Peri- 
gord and  Sarla.dais  possess  the  most  fragrance, 
and  are  generally  superior  to  those  grown  >  n 
other  sections  of  France.  In  1913 — the  latest 
vear  for  which  detailed  statistics  are  available — 
France  exported'  451.500  lb.  of  fresh,  dried,  and 
pickled  truffles,  21.600  lb.  of  which  went,  to  the 
United  States.  These  shipments  had  an  average 
value  of  about  5s.  6d.  per  lb. 

The  R.H.S.  Red  Cross  Sale. -The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
catalogue  of  this  sale  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The 
coloured  cover  design  in  particular  excites 
our  admiration.  As  is  shown  by  the  illus- 
tration (which  we  reproduce  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  proprietors  of  Punch),  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw's  design  is  both  apposite  and  pleasing, 
and  all  gardeners  who  are  anxious — and  who  is 
not? — to  make  the  sale  a  success  should  at  once 
purchase  a  copy  of  the  catalogue.  The  dedi- 
catory verses,  written  by  Sir  Owen  Seaman, 
editor  of  Punch,  wihich  we  quote  below,  express 
in  words  of  exquisite  tenderness  the  thought 
which,  though  inarticulate,  is  in  the  minds  of 
all,  who,  in  spite  of  the  sadness  of  these  times, 
continue  in  their  leisure  to  labour  in  their  gar- 
dens. Once  again  we  appeal  to  all  who  grow 
plants  to  attend  the  sale,  and  by  their  bidding 
benefit  the  Red  Cross.  There  are  plants  for  all 
tastes  and  all  gardens.  Sir  David  Prain 
sends  plants  from  Kew,  Professor  Balfour  gives 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, and  Sir  Frederick  Moore  sends  a  valu- 
able consignment  from  Ireland.  Sir  Arthur 
Hort  and  Mr.  Dykes  give  Irises  of  their  best. 
Mr.  Reginald  Cory  presents  succulent  plants  in 
great  variety,  Mr.  Elwes  offers  the  best  of  his 
Cotswold  garden  to  the  highest  bidder,  Lady 
Northcote  sends  Carnations,  for  the  growing  of 
which  the  gardens  of  Eastwell  Park  are  famous, 
Major  A.   A.  Dorrien-Smith,  D.S.O.,    provides 


Mew  Zealand  Olearias,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  offers 
some  of  the  bulbous  plants  which  he  grows 
and  describes  so  well,  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs 
presents  rare  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  Mr. 
F.  R.  S.  Balfour  gives  many  of  the  rare  Conifers 
of  his  remarkable  collection,  Mr.  W.  Laurence 
Bradbury  offers  the  original  of  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's 
cover  design,  and  Sir  Owen  Seaman  the  manu- 
script of  his  dedicatory  verses.  The  contribu- 
tions from  the  horticultural  trade  are  on  the 
most  liberal  scale.  The  catalogue  has  been  printed 
at  cost  price  by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  are 
most  .generously  giving  their  services  as 
auctioneers,  and  are  undertaking  to  execute  com- 
missions for  those  who  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  sale.  At  each  interval  cut  flowers 
and  bouquets  will  be  on  sale.  Admission  is  by 
catalogue  only,  and  the  catalogue  may  be  had 
from  the  Secretary,  R.H.S. ,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  price  2s.  6d. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  RED  CROSS. 
[Lines  written  for  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Sale,   to  be   held  at  the 
(Society's   Hall,  in  Vincent  Square,  on  June  27, 
28,  and  29,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.] 
Think  not  that  Earth  unheeding  lies 

Tranced  by  the  summer's  golden  air, 
Indifferent,  under  azure  skies, 

What  blows  of  War  her  children  bear. 

She  that  has  felt  our  tears  like  rain, 

And  shared  our  wounds  of  body  and  soul, 

Gives  of  her  flowers  to  ease  our  pain, 
Gives  of  her  heart  to  make  us  whole. 

0.  s. 

The    National    Rose     Society    and    the 

Red  Cross.— The  Great  Summer  Show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  is  to  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Friday, 
June  30,  and  the  takings  at  the  gate  on  that  occa- 
sion will  go  to  the  funds  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society.  A  large  attendance  is  anticipated,  and 
the  Society  hope  that  a  very  substantial  sum  will 
be  secured  for  this  excellent  object,  which  appeals 
to  all  at  the  present  time. 

Cats  and  Asparagus.— In  respect  to  the  note 
by  a  correspondent  (p.  301)  on  the  eating  of  grow- 
ing Asparagus  by  a  cat,  another  correspondent 
points  out  also  that  cats  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
cooked  Asparagus,  and  will  eat  the  stems,  in- 
cluding the  hard  portion.     This  is  our  own  ex- 


perience, and  we  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  no  other 
vegetable  is  so  acceptable  to  the  feline  race, 
which,  in  this  matter  at  least,  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  good  judgment. 

"Botanical  Magazine."— The  issue  for  May 
contains  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  following 
plants  : — 

Rhododendron  decorum,  tab.  8,659. — This 
handsome  Rhododendron  was  discovered  by 
Delavay  in  1887,  in  Yunnan,  China.  He  sent 
seeds  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  where 
plants  were  raised,  and  from  this  source  speci- 
mens were  obtained  for  Kew  Gardens.  Subse- 
quent collectors  in  China  obtained  further  speci- 
mens, and  the  plant  is  now  fairly  common  in 
cultivation.  R.  decorum  forms  a  slvrub  about 
16  feet  high,  and  bears  trusses  of  large-mouthed, 
white  blooms,  sometimes  tinged  with  a  greenish 
shade,  and  occasionally  flushed  with  rose- 
colour.  The  head  of  about  ten  blooms  has  a  very 
stately  appearance. 

Pextstemon  etjpicola,  tab.  8.660. — This 
striking  Pentstemon  is  a  native  of  dry.  rocky 
cliffs  on  Mount  Rainier,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
When  first  discovered,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  P.  Newberryi,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  with  prostrate, 
branching  growths,  bearing  clusters  of  rosy-car- 
mine flowers  at   tin'  ends. 

Cytisu.s  ratisbonensis,  tab.  8,661. — This 
species  of  Cytisus  is  an  old  garden  plant,  but  is 
often  confused  with  Cytisu6  biflorus,  itself  some- 
times considered  a  variety  of  C.  ratisbonensis ; 
the  limits  of  the  two  are  not  always  distinguish- 
able. C.  ratisbonensis  flowers  freely  early  in  the 
year,  and  as  the  yellow  blooms  are  very  attrac- 
tive, the  plant  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
has  been  grown  at  Kew  for  at  least  seventy  years. 

Eria  tomentosa,  tab.  8,662. — The  habitat  of 
this  Orchid  is  not  definitely  known  ;  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  received  with 
Coelogyne  pachybulbon,  Siam  is  regarded  as  its 
country  of  origin.  The  species  is  closely  allied  to 
E.  ornata,  but  it  has  shorter  and  broader  bracts, 
differently  coloured  flowers,  and  narrower  leaves. 
The  scape  is  many-flowered,  and  covered  with 
brown  tomentum,  including  the  exterior  of  the 
flowers.  The  most  showy  features  are  the 
orange-red  bracts  and  reddish  lip,  the  general 
colour  of   the  flower  being  greenish-yellow. 

The  issue  for  June  contains  the  following  : — 

Aloe  arborescens  var.  natalensis,  tab. 
8,663. — A.  arborescens  is  a  well-known  garden 
plant,  originally  described  in  Miller's  Gardeners' 
Dictionary.  The  variety  natalensis  is  one  of  the 
short-stemmed  forms  of  the  plant,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  some  a  distinct  species.  It  was  grown 
in  Amsterdam  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  so  that  the  variety  has  almost 
as  long  a  garden  history  as  the  type.  Besides 
being  of  dwarf  habit,  the  leaves  are  almost  flat, 
instead  of  being  channelled  near  the  middle,  and 
the  spike  is  conical  instead  of  more  or  less  cy- 
lindrical. A.  arborescens  var.  natalensis  has 
been  discovered  wild  both  in  Natal  and  in 
Komgha.  The  inflorescence  of  orange-scarlet 
flowers  is  very  striking,  and  the  plant,  like  all 
the  varieties  of  A.  arborescens,  is  easy  to  culti- 
vate. 

Saxegothaea  conspicua,  tab.  8.664. — Lobb 
discovered  this  interesting  Conifer  in  Chili  in 
1846,  and  it  was  named  by  Dr.  Lindlf.y  in  honour 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  genus.  It  has  affinities  with  Taxus, 
but  the  branches  are  more  pendulous  and  looser 
than  in  most  Yews.  The  foliage  is  very  like  that 
of  the  Yew.  Although  the  tree  is  not  common 
in  cultivation,  it  is  found  in  gardens  in  the  south 
and  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  grows  well  in  the 
neighbourhood  of    Dublin. 

Rhododendron  charianthum,  tab.  8,665. — 
This  species  is  a  near  ally  of  R.  yunnanense, 
but  it  ha6  not  the  hairs  on  the  surfaces  2nd 
margins    of    the    leaves    which  characterise    the 
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older  species.  The  plant  described  was  raised  at 
Kew  from  seeds  received  from  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum in  1909 ;  it  flowered  in  1913,  and  appears  to 
be  quite  hardy,  thriving  in  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
The  plant  forms  a  sparingly  branched  shrub  with 
long  and  narrow  foliage ;  the  blossoms  are  a  deli- 
cate rose  colour,  blotched  with  red  spots  within 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  corolla,  and  the 
anthers  a  vivid  carmine. 

Campanula  Zoysii,  tab.  8,666.— This  charm- 
ing plant  was  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  August  15,  1896,  when 
it  was  new  to  cultivation  (see  fig.  147). 
The  flowers  are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and 
very  peculiar  shape,  the  tube  being  some- 
what angular,  contracted  at  the  throat,  and 
with  five  short,  triangular  lobes.  The  sta- 
mens are  short,  and  occupy  the  bottom  of  the 
flower  tube,  while  the  glabrous  style  is  as  long  as 
the  tube.  In  the  young  state  the  flowers  are 
pendulous,  but  gradually  become  erect.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  is  at 
home  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  to  9,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  It  has  long  been  in  cultivation  at 
Kew,  where  it  is  thriving  on  the  Rock  garden. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  (or 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
A  Heavy  Crop  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines.—The  year  1916  will  long  be  remembered 
amongst  gardeners  as  the  worst  they  have  ever 
experienced  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  crop  has  been  more  or  less 
a  failure,  particularly  with  mid-season  and  late 
varieties  under  glass,  but  to  some  extent  with  out- 
side trees  as  well.  It  is,  indeed,  an  exception  to 
find  heavy  crops,  but  a  remarkable  example  of 
prolific  bearing  is  to  be  seen  at  Stoke  Poges,  in 
the  gardens  of  Stoke  Park.  About  the  first  week  in 
June  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  these 
beautiful  gardens,  and  amongst  other  objects  of 
great  interest  which  Mr.  Lane  Jackson  showed 
him  was  the  magnificent  crop  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  both  inside  and  out.  Nothing  could 
be  finer.  In  one  house  a  tree  of  Early  Rivers 
Nectarine,  planted  about  17  years  ago,  and 
measuring  about  14  by  12  feet,  was  bearing  a  crop 
of  over  350  fruits  of  exhibition  size,  splendid 
colour,  and  of  extra  fine  flavour.  This  is  the  aver- 
age annual  crop.  Another  tree  of  the  same  variety 
brought  in  from  outside  last  November,  and 
measuring  15  by  11  feet,  is  carrying  150  fruits 
of  great  size  and  brilliant  colour.  All  the  trees 
in  several  houses  are  equally  heavily  cropped, 
with  the  promise  of  the  fruit  being  of  exceptional 
size.  Mr.  E.  Jennings,  the  very  able  gardener, 
stated  that  he  started  the  houses  in  the  first 
week  in  February  with  a  night  temperature 
of  45°,  gradually  increasing  it,  and  by  the  end 
of  May  the  earliest  fruit  was  ready  for  use. 
Before  starting  the  trees,  the  borders  are  given  a 
good  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  and  chemical 
manure ;  they  are  copiously  watered,  and  kept 
well  watered  afterwards.  The  only  tree  showing 
signs  of  insect  or  fungous  attack  was  a  tree  of 
Royal  George  Peach  on  an  outside  wall.  The 
variety  is  so  subject  to  attacks  of  mildew  and 
other  fungi  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  it  is  not 
worth  growing.    S.  T.  W. 

"Witch's  Broom"  on  the  Willow.— This 

curious  growth,  which  is  caused  by  the  insect 
Eriophyes  triradiatus,  is  unfortunately  more 
plentiful  this  season  than  ever.  In  the  Lon- 
don area  Willow  trees  suffering  severely  from 
repeated  attacks  are  to  be  found,  and  nowhere 
probably  is  it  more  plentiful  than  in  some  of 
the  larger  parks  and  on  Hampstead  Heath,  where 
hardly  a  tree  has  escaped.  Willow  trees  that 
were  quite  free  from  the  insect  last  season  are 
now  seriously  damaged,  and  two  at  least  of  those 
on  which  the  growths  appearsd  nine  years  ago 
have  succumbed  to  the  annual  attacks.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Goat  Willow  (Salix  caprea), 
most  others,  both  species  and  hybrids,  are 
attacked,  and  not  only  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
but  far  into  the  country  as  well.  Spraying  with 
several  kinds  of  insecticides  has  done  little 
good,  but  pruning  off  and  burning  all  attacked 


shoots  in  the  autumn  have  been  followed  with 
good  results.  This  is  difficult,  especially  in  the 
case  of  large  trees,  but  at  present  it  is  the 
only  known  way  of  keeping  the  insect  in  check 
and  is  to  be  recommended.    A.  D.  Webster. 

The    Introduction    of    the     Dahlia    (see 

p.  247). — The  following  note — taken  from  The 
Floricultural  Cabinet  for  November,  1858 — may 
be  of  interest  to  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne: — "The 
First  Double  Dahlias. — Figures  of  a  single  and 
double  Dahlia  have  been  found  in  an  old  work 
on  the  natural  history  of  Mexico,  published  at 
Rome  in  1651.  In  this  work  there  is  a  very  cor- 
rect figure  of  a  double  Dahlia,  under  the  name 
of  G'ocoxochitl,  with  violet-coloured  ray  florets, 
and  a  very  conspicuous  yellow  disk.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  "double  Dahlias,  so  far  from  being  the 
result  of  European  culture,  were  common  in 
Mexico  before  the  plant  was  introduced  into 
Europe."  I  have  read  several  histories  of  the 
Dahlia,    but    do    not    remember    having   noticed 


jectiom  that  it  would  establish,  excessive  prices 
for  novelties.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
have  a  quite  opposite  effect,  as  the  following  case 
shows.  A  few  years  ago  the  raiser  of  a  new 
Daffodil  sold  the  stock  of  five  bulbs  for  ±15.  It 
was  sold  again  the  same  day  for  £22  10s.,  and 
the  following  season  was  listed  at  £15  a  bulb, 
and  is  still  over  £1.  Yet  the  raiseT  would  evi- 
dently have  been  ready  to  sell  it  for  £1  a  bulb 
from  the  start  if  his  rights  of  ownership  had  been 
safeguarded  by  law.  The  methods  suggested  by 
Plant-Breeder  to  establish  this  ownership  of  a 
horticultural  novelty  appear  both  reasonable 
and1  practical..  But  who  is  to  put  the  necessary 
Bill  before  Parliament  ?  Though  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  that  the  R.H.S.  will  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  our  aims,  can  we  expect  it  to 
initiate  the  necessary  action?  If  so,  it  would  be 
the  most  desirable  course.  But  it  is  a  good  say- 
ing, "  If  you.  want  a  thing  done,  do  it  yourself," 
and  I  suggest  the  formation  of  a  Plant-Breeders' 
Association,  which  could  either  take  the  neces- 


Fig.  147. — campanula  zoysii;  flowers  light   blue. 
(See  Botanical  Magazine,    p.  335.) 


the  above  until  quite  recently.  George  M.  Taylor, 
Mid-Lothian. 

Protection  of  Horticultural  Novel- 
ties.—I  endorse  every  word  of  the  appeal  for  the 
protection  of  horticultural  novelties  by  Plant- 
Breeder.  As  regards  the  justice  of  the  proposal 
that  ownership  of  a  horticultural  novelty  should 
be  legally  vested  in  the  raiser  or  his  representa- 
tive by  patent  or  registration,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Hybridisation  and  plant-breeding  are 
such  absorbing  pursuits  that,  like  the  inventor, 
most  of  us  can  be  counted  on  to  continue  the  work 
even  though  we  well  know  that  others  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  it.  But  it  is  not  fair  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  that  fact  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  inventor.  It  is  not  to  the  public 
interest,  for  just  as  invention  is  stimulated  by 
the  Patent  Laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  wise  and 
just,  so  progress  in  the  improvement  of  flowers 
and  plants  would  be  stimulated  by  the  added  in- 
centive which  the  application  of  the  same 
principles  to  plant-breeding  would  give.  Plant- 
Breeder  satisfactorily  answers  the  anticipated  ob- 


sary  steps  to  obtain  the  desired1  legislation  or 
support  the  R.H.S.  in  doing  so.  Furthermore, 
besides  the  general  protection  of  our  interests, 
there  are  great  possibilities  of  development  for 
such  an  association,  such  as  registration  and 
co-ordination  of  our  work.    A.  J.  B. 

Black  8tripe  in  Tomatos.— As  a  result  of 
some  investigations  at  the  Experimental  and 
Research  Station,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  it  appears 
that  what  growers  call  "black  stripe"  may 
be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  under  different 
conditions,  in  some  cases  pathological,  due  to 
fungi  or  bacteria,  and  in  other  cases  physiolog'- 
cal,  probably  due  to  unbalanced  conditions  of 
soil,  and  resulting  in  formation  of  cork  only 
on  the  affected  parts.  In  order  to  make  a 
more  detailed  investigation,  the  director  would 
be  glad  to  receive  specimens  in  as  fresh  a  con- 
dition as  possible  from  different  districts, 
together  with  details  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease,  treatment  given,  etc.  A.  B.  Lister, 
Director,  Experimental  and  Besearch  Station, 
Turner's  Hill,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

June  20. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall, 
Westminster.  The  hall  was  well  filled  with  ex- 
hibits, mainly  of  hardy  bord?r  flowers. 

Many  novelties  were  submitted  to  the  Floral 
Committee  for  award,  and  two  First-class  Certifi- 
cates and  nine  Awards  of  Merit  were  recom- 
mended. The  committee  awarded  twenty-two 
m»dals  for  collections,  including  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Delphiniums  and  Paeonies  shown  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son. 

The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  a  Cultural 
<  onimendation  to  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  for 
Laelio-Cattleya  Gottoiana  var.  Imperator,  and 
three  medals  for  groups. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committse  made  no 
award. 

At   the  three  o'clock  meeting  in  the   Lecture 


ary  10,  1914,  p.  25,  when  ths  plant  was  illustrated 
iu  colours,  the  correct  name  is  T.  lanceolata, 
Miguel.  The  flowers  are  of  fleshy  texture,  and 
produced  on  stiffly  pendulous  stalks.  The  petals 
are  deep  red  (in  T.  depsndens  they  are  white), 
and  as  the  flowers  hang  in  lows  along  the 
branches,  the  tree  is  a  most  gorgeous  sight  when 
in  flower.'  Shown  by  the  Donard  Nursery  Co., 
Co.  Down. 

Rosa  Moyesii.  —  This  species  received  the 
Award  of  Merit  on  June  9,  1908,  soon  after  the 
specimens  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  from 
China  flowersd  in  Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  about  1890  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Pratt,  and  is  named  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Moyes,  a  missionary  in  China.  The  plant  forms 
a  shrub  about  6-10  feet  high,  the  erect  stems 
being  abundantly  covered  with  stout  prickles. 
The  foliage  is  very  like  that  of  the  Sweet  Briar, 
but  a  little  longer.  The  flowers  are  2  inches 
across,  and  dark  red;  the  younger  flowers  being 
cardinal  red      Shown  by  Mr.  J.   Allgrove. 


the  central  part  having  white  processes  with 
gold-coloured  hairs  and  a  violet-purple  base. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   Bees,  Ltd. 

S/i/taeralcea  canescens.  —  A  dwarf,  shrubby 
plant  with  greyish  stems  and  leaves,  with  copperj 
orange  coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are  about 
1  inch  in  diameter  ;  some  are  divided  deeply  into 
three  segments,  others  are  only  deeply  crenated. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  the  leaves,  ami 
are  axillary  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stems. 
Shown  by  Sydney  Morris,  Esq.,  Earlham  Hall, 
Norwich. 

Olearia  semi-dentata. — The  foliage  of  this 
exquisite  species  is  ovate-lanceolate  and  densely 
tomatose  beneath,  the  upper  surface  being  sage- 
g-reen.  The  stems  and  flower-stalks  also  carry  a 
white  tomentum.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  and 
about  2  inches  across.  The  younger  blooms  are 
of  a  soft  mauve  shade,  the  older  flowers  being 
much  paler.  Shown  by  the  Donard  Nursery 
Co.,  Co.  Down. 

Rose  Mrs.  A.  W.  Atkinson. — A  strong-growing 


'    -•;' 


Fig.   148.- 


-OLEARIA    SEMI-DENTATA    GROWING    WILD    IN  CHATHAM  ISLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
(See   Awards  by  the  Floral  Committee.) 


Room.   Prof.   Peroival  gave  an  address  on  the 
subject  "  Colour  of  Flowers." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  G. 
Reutha,  S.  Morris,  R.  W.  Wallace,  J.  W.  Bean, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  B.  Crisp,  J.  Heal,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
W.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  Jennings,  T.  Steven- 
son, J.  W.  Blakev,  A.  Turner,  C.  Dixon,  C.  E. 
Pearson,,  H.  Cowley,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  E.  Mawley,  W.  Cuthbertson,  G.  Paul, 
W.  G.  Baker,  E.  A.' Bowles,  W.  B.  Cranfield,  and 
R.   Hooper  Pearson. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 
Trieuspidaria  lanceolata.  —  This  flowering 
shrub  is  a  native  of  Chile,  and  has  for  long 
been  grown  in  gardens  in  the  milder  parts  of 
this  country  under  the  names  of  Crinodendron 
Hookerianum  and  Trieuspidaria  dependens. 
However,  as  pointed  out  in  Gard.  Chron.,  Janu- 


Awards  or  Merit. 

Iris  Asia. — This  is  a  bearded  variety  of  ex- 
ceptional stature,  the  stems  as  shown  being  more 
than  4  feet  long.  The  size  of  the  flower  is  in 
proportion,  of  a  light  purple  colour,  with 
brownish  reticulations  on  a  pale  yellow  ground, 
and  a  prominent  gold-coloured  crest.  The 
standards  are  suffused  with  lilac,  and  are  bronzy 
at  the  base.     Shown  by  Mr.  G.  Yeld,  York. 

/.  germanica  Richard  II. — This  variety  is 
a  seedling  from  Black  Prince.  The  flowers 
have  deep  violet-coloured  falls  with  reticulations 
leading  to  the  gold-coloured  crest ;  the  standards 
are  white  with  a  trace  of  violet.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry. 

Delphinium  tanguticum. — A  dwarf  species 
from  China  with  tuft  of  small,  deeply-lobed 
leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  Ranunculus  acris,  the 
largest  being  about  2  inches  across.  The  flowers 
arise  front  a  central  stalk,  which  branches  into 
two,  each  bearing  a  rich,  purple-coloured  flower, 


H.  T.  variety,  with  ivory-white  blooms.  It  is 
a  full-petalled  flower,  has  excellent  form,  and  is 
slightly  fragrant.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Ch.mxin 
Bros.,  Waltham  Cross. 

Rose  Lucy  Williams. — A  hybrid  of  the 
Wiohuraiana  tvpe  raised  from  Jersey  Beauty  V 
crossed  with  Edward  Mawley  S  .  The  plant 
is  a  strong  grower,  has  very  glossy  foliage, 
and  reddish  growth  in  the  younger  shoote.  The 
flowers  are  rosy-carmine,  very  fragrant,  and  ex- 
ceptionally large  for  its  class.  It  is  a  climbing 
Rose  of  exceptional  merit.  Shown  by  Dr.  A.  K. 
Williams. 

Deutzia  crenata  magnifica.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  many  varieties  of  D. 
crenata,  which  is  a  synonym  of  D.  scabra,  Thun- 
berg.  The  plant  forms  a  shrub  5-6  feet  high, 
and  has  stiff,  upright  branches,  crowded  on 
the  upper  parts  with  racemes,  some  6  inches 
long,  of  double  white  blossoms,  each  1  inoa 
across.     Shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Sons. 
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Hybrid  Primulas  (P.  Beesicma  x  P.  Bulley- 
ana). — Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  exhibited  hybrids  of 
this  cross  with  flowers  of  a  wide  range  of  pretty 
colours — orange,  rose,  red,  scarlet,  purple, 
lavender,  and  other  shades. 

Other  Novelties. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne,  Andoversford, 
exhibited  a  number  of  rare  and  interesting 
plants,  including  a  fine  form  of  Paeonia 
officinalis  from  Smyrna  ;  a  species  of  Bomaria 
with  the  three  outer  segments  of  a  soft 
pink  colour,  the  inside  ones  greenish,  mottled 
with  brownish-red ;  Urceocharis  Clibranii,  a 
hybrid  between  Urceolina  pendula  and  Eucharis 
grandiflora ;  see  Gard.  Chron.,  Aug.  20,  1892. 
fig.  36.  ;  Tropaeolum  polyphyllum  raised  from 
seed  gathered  by  the  exhibitor  at  Pueivte  del  Incas 
at  9,000  feet  elevation ;  a  Myosotis  under  the 
tentative  name  macrantha,  with  petals  maroon 
coloured  on  the  exterior  and  dull  yellow  inside  : 
Castilleja  purpureseens  from  Vancouver  Island, 
with  orange-red  bracts  and  calyces :  Arisaema 
utile,  with  a  long  tail  to  the  hooded  spathe,  which 
is  striped  chocolate  and  green ;  A.  concinnum. 
with  narrower  greenish-striped  spathe ;  and 
Cvpripedium  macranthum,  a  Siberian  species 
with  rosy-purple  flowers. 

General  Exhibit. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Langport,  Somersetshire,  for  exhibits  of  Paeonies 
and  Delphiniums.  Both  flowers  were  shown 
splendidly ;  the  choicest  Paeonies  were  King  of 
England,  ruby  madder  colour,  with  gold-coloured 
petaloid  stamens  striped  with  carmine ;  Queen 
Alexandra,  white  with  yellowish  centre ;  LoTd 
Morley,  Miss  May  Best  (pink)  ;  Queen  Victoria 
(pink) ;  and  Kelway 's  Lovely.  Of  the  Del- 
phiniums the  varieties  Dusky  Monarch,  Kelway's 
Masterpiece,  and  Langport  Glory  were  especially 
fine. 

Silver-gilt  Banl-sian  Medal  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood,  for  well-flowered 
Gloxinias  and  a  good  strain  of  Streptocarpus. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  and 
Irises,  arranged  on  a  low  staging.  This  fine  ex- 
hibit marked  a  pleasing  departure  from  the 
usual  style  of  displaying  hardy  flowers  in  masses 
on  a  crowded  table  ;  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield , 
for  a  large  table  of  hardy  border  flowers,  that 
made  a  gay  bank  of  showy  colouring  ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Miller,  Wisbech,  for  a  large  exhibit  of  border 
flowers,  of  which  varieties  of  Delphiniums  were 
a  prominent  feature.  Paeonies,  Oriental  Poppies, 
Pinks,  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Campanulas,  Ver- 
bascums,  Kniphofias,  and  many  other  subjects 
were  also  shown  well  in  this  comprehensive  col- 
lection ;  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House. 
Elstree  (grower,  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  for  his 
superb  strain  of  Streptocarpuses  in  pal?  mauve, 
violet,  crimson,  rose,  magenta,  purple,  and 
other  beautiful  colours.  The  deeper  guiding 
lines  on  the  paler  ground  were  exceedingly 
pretty  ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  was 
of  pulplish-violet  colour,  with  sulphur-yellow 
blotch  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat ;  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Crawley,  for  hardy 
border  flowers  and  Star  Dahlias,  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs;  and  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co..  Marks 
Tey,  for  varieties  of  Campanula  medium  in 
white,  pink,  lavender,  and  blue  colours,  arranged 
as  a  bank  of  flowers,  with  Cocos  Palms  and 
Kochia  scoparia   for   greenery. 

Silver  Banl-sian  Medals  to  Messrs.  G.  Bun- 
yard  and  Co.,  Ltd..  Maidstone,  for  hardy 
flowers;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Col- 
chester, for  Roses;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Feltham,  for  a  semi-circular  group  of  Paeonies 
with  tall  Verbaseums  and  Delphiniums  at  the 
back ;  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for 
Carnations ;  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons, 
Edmonton,  for  standard  Lantanas,  Fuchsias. 
Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  and  Abutilons, 
masses  of  Verbenas  and  Lobelias  and  Ferns ; 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  Southamp- 
ton, for  hardy  flowers ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  long  sprays  of 
their  fine  Scarlet  Climber  Rose,  from  the  open. 
The  blooms  were  not  so  bright  as  those  shown 


previously  from  plants  under  glass.  They  also 
showed  their  small -flowered,  perpetual-flowering 
variety,  Cordelia,  the  blooms  being  copper-yellow 
fading  to  a  paler  shade  with  age ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jenner,  Rayleigh,  for  perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations; and  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  for 
their  group  of  hybrid  Primulas. 

Bronze  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Carter  Page 
and  Co.,  London  Wall,  for  Dahlias  and  Violas  ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Langley,  for  a  group  of 
Rose  Moyesii ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  for  hardy 
flowers  and  Paeonies;  and  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams, 
Ltd. 

Bronze  Banl-sian  Medal  to  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for  a  group  of  their 
new  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium    Radiance. 

Orehid  Committee. 

Present  :  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (vice-chairman). 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien 
(hon.  secretary),  J.  Wilson  Potter,  E.  R.  Ash- 
ton,  Pantia  Ralli,  Walter  Cobb.  J.  Charles- 
worth,  J.  Cypher.  W.  H.  Hatcher.  C.  H.  Curtis, 
A.  Dye,  S.  W.  Florv,  W.  Bolton.  C.  J.  Lucas. 
F.  J.'  Hanbury  and  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

Eight  novelties  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  award,  but  none  gained  that  distinc- 
tion. 

Cultural   Commendation. 

To  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  St.  Albans,  for 
a  home-raised  plant  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Got- 
toiana  Imperator,  with  five  flowers  on  a  spike. 
The  species  was  originally  imported  as  a 
natural  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Warneri  and 
Laelia  tenebrosa,  but  none  of  the  imported  forms 
equals  the  one  now  shown.  The  flowers  are 
large,  silver -white,  tinged  with  lilac,  with  a 
broad  rose-purple  lip. 

Groups. 
Dr.  Miguel  Lacroze,  Bryndir,  Roehampton 
Lane  (gr.  Mr.  Cresswell),  showed  Laelio-Cattleya 
San  Juan  (C.  Mendelii  X  L.-C.  Aphrodite),  a 
pretty  flower,  with  the  general  appearance  of 
C.  Mendelii,  but  with  a  broader  lip  ;  sepals  and 
petals  blush  white,  lip  purple  in  front,  disc 
yellow.  This  exhibitor  also  showed  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Teucra,  Bryndir  variety  (L.-C.  Mar- 
tinetii  x  C.  Mossiae),  with  pale  buff  sepals  and 
petals.  The  hybrid  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  recorded  under  the  name  now 
given,  but  Continental  records  show  that  it 
flowered  at  Ferrieres  in  1911,  and  named  L.-C. 
Rothschildiana. 

Ernest  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addle- 
stone  (gr.  Mr.  Stevenson),  showed  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Aphrodite  Woburn  Place  variety,  a 
fine  flower,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals 
and  rich  violet-coloured  lip.  Mr.  Mocatta  also 
showed  Laelio-Cattleya  brugensis  Woburn  Place 
variety. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  an  effective  group  in  which  their  forms 
<>f  Miltonia  Charlesworthii  and  M.  vexillaria 
were  the  main  features.  There  were  also  hand- 
some hybrid  Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  com- 
prising excellent  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Aphrodite  and  other  Laelio-Ca'ttleyas,  and  a 
good  selection  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  includ- 
ing the  handsome  0.   Queen  Alexandra. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  hybrid  Disas,  principally  D.  Luna,  with 
several  specimens  of  D.  Blackii  (Luna  x  grandi- 
flora), for  the  unspotted  original  form  of  which 
they  secured  an  Award  of  Merit  on  May  18, 
1915.  The  D.  Blackii  Langley  variety  now 
shown  had  large  purplish  rose-red  flowers.  The 
galea  was  white,  evenly  spotted  with  light 
purple,  and  the  centre  spotted  with  crimson.  A 
very   handsome   and    freely   flowering   hybrid. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
a  good  yellow  Laelio-Cattleya  Cowanii.  with 
purple  lip,  and  a  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhn- 
miana. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean.  Cooksbridge,  sent 
Cattleya  Mabel  (Mrs.  Myra  Peeters  X  Warneri 
alba),  a  large,  pure  white  flower  of  good  shape. 

Fruit   and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present:  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  (vice-chairman).  J. 
Harrison,    W.    Poupart,    Owen    Thomas,    E.    A. 


Bunyard,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  A.  Bullock,  A.  R, 
Allan,  Ed.  Beckett,  W.  Wilks,  J.  Jaques,  and 
Geo.  Keif. 

The  only  exhibit  before  this  committee  were 
two  dishes  of  Cherries  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone. 

ROYAL    INSTITUTION. 

GROWING  TIME  AND  SEED  TIME.- 

(Concluded  from  p.  328.) 

We  select  one  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  plants — 
a  fungus  the  vegetative  body  of  which  consists 
of  a  mere  network  of  tubular  threads  like  the 
spawn   of  a  Mushroom. 

The  fungus  which  we  choose  belongs  to  a  genus 
the  species  of  which  occurs  either  parasitically  on 
living  tissues  or  saprophytically  on  dead  tissues. 
One  species  attacks  salmon  and  other  fish,  an3 
causes  their  death ;  another  infects  the  body  of 
the  house  fly  and  kills  it  in  the  autumn.  The- 
species  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  an 
aquatic,  and  lives  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
flies.  Having  gained  a  lodgment  in  the  body  of 
a  dead  fly,  this  fungus,  Saprolegnia  mixta,  sends 
its  threads  in  all  directions  through  the  body. 
Presently  they  pass  out  into  the  water,  and  pro- 
duce at  their  tips  large  numbers  of  minute 
motile  cells,  which  escape  in  swarms  and  swim 
away  to  find  new  quarters.  Finally  sexual  organs 
are  produced  by  the  mycelium.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  male  cells  and  female  cells.  The  contents 
of  a  motile  male  cell  fuses  with  the  female  cell 
and  a  new  generation  is  produced.  Such  is  the 
life-history  of  Saprolegnia  mixta.  In  Nature 
stage  succeeds  stage  with  a  certainty  and 
inevitability  which  suggest  an  inexorable  fate. 
Yet  the  biologist  is  able  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
this  fungus,  to  evoke  or  suppress  any  one  of 
these  stages  at  will. 

If  a  piece  of  the  mycelium  be  planted  on  a 
medium  rich  in  nitrogen  it  may  be  kept  for 
years — probably  indefinitely — in  the  vegetative 
stage.  To  call  forth  the  formation  of  swarm  spores 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  transfer  the  mycelium 
to  pure  water.  Within  a  few  days  thousands  of 
swarm  spores  are  produced  and  swim  away,  and 
the  exhausted  mycelium  dies.  Or  swarm  spores 
may  be  produced  in  succession  by  growing  the 
mycelium  on  solid  white  of  egg  in  water.  The 
filaments  then  grow  out  into  the  water,  and 
finding  but  little  nutriment,  give  rise  to  succes- 
sive swarms  of  motile  spores. 

By  cultivating  this  plant  in  a  medium  so  com- 
posed that  the  supplies  of  food  gradually  fall  off 
it  enters  into  the  reproductive  stage ;  nay,  more. 
if  it  be  supplied  with  inorganic  salts  as  wellas 
a  limited  amount  of  special  nitrogen-containing 
food,  the  fungus  forms  egg  cells  (female  cells) 
and  male  cells ;  but  if  no  inorganic  salts  are 
added  only  egg  cells  are  produced,  and  then  they 
develop  parthenogenetically,  that  is,  without 
fertilisation.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  inor- 
ganic salts,  particularly  phosphates,  and  male 
cells  as  well  as  female  cells  are  produced,  and 
fertilisation  takes  place  in  the  normal  manner. 

In  Nature  the  sequence  of  vegetative  my- 
celium, zoospore  formation,  and  sexual  stag9  is 
maintained  because  of  an  inevitable  sequence  of 
environmental  conditions.  The  mycelium  on  the 
poor  solitary  dead  fly  finds  a  rich  diet.  It 
grows  apace.  Having  spread  through  the  body 
and  exhausted  the  stores  of  food  contained  there- 
in, its  branches  push  out  into  the  water.  There 
they  find  a  greatly  reduced  diet.  The  fungus 
emigrates  as  zoospores — as  bees  swarm.  When 
the  food  f "■•iply  decreases  more,  and  the 
game  of  individual  life  is  up,  the  last  energies  of 
Saprolegnia  mixta  are  devoted  to  sexual  re- 
production, whereby  are  produced  eggs  which 
when  fertilised  surround  themselves  with  a  thick 
wall  and  rest  till  the  season  of  dead  flies  comes 
round  again. 

Thus  in  this  plant  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
evitable sequence  in  the  life-history  is  an  illu- 
sion ;  for  if  Saprolegnia  could  find  a  world  in 
which  it  could  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  a 
dead  fly  of  unlimited  size  it  would  live  for  ever 
in  the  mycelial  or  vegetative  stage. 

Wherefore  we  conclude  that   in  this  plant,  at 

*  Second  lecture  on  "  Modern  Horticulture,"  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Keeble  before  the  Royal  Institution.  (See 
Gard.  Chron.,  May   IS,   p.  260.) 
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all  events,  the  periodic  altarnation  of  vegetative 
and  reproductive  phases  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  periodic  alternation  in  one 
factor  of  its  environment,  namely,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  its  food  supplies. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  same  simple 
solution  will  apply  to  all  plants.  That,  for  ex- 
ample, a  diet  poor  in  phosphates  would  result  in 
♦Jin  elimination  of  the  male  sex.  Sundry  attempts 
to  determine  sex  by  such  means  have  baen  from 
time  to  time  proclaimed.  The  most  famous  of 
recent  times  was  that  which  prescribed  a  diet  of 
sugar  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  ratio  of  males 
to  females  :  as  well  follow  Dr.  Johnson's  pre- 
scription of  "  brandy  for  heroes."  Nevertheless, 
the  experiments  with  Saprobgnia  do  justify 
the  larger  inference,  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
now  simple,  now  subtle,  sometimes  evident,  some- 
times obscure,  one  or  more  factors  of  the  en- 
vironment, food,  or  light  or  temperature  are  re- 
sponsible for  calling  forth  the  wonderful  periodic 
rhythm  of  vegetative  and  reproductive  growth. 
In  confirmation  of  this  generalisation  brief  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  the  classical  experiments 
carried  out  by  Prof.  Klebs  with  flowering  plants. 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  Sempervivums — 
plants  commonly  grown  in  gardens.  These  plants 
form  rosettes  of  leaves  close  to  the  ground. 
They  develop  short  runners  in  the  spring,  and 
presently  a  new  rosette  is  produced  at  the 
apex  of  each  runner,  and,  taking  root,  sepa- 
rates from  the  parent  plant,  so  that  a 
colony  of  Sempervivums  is  produced.  When 
the  plant  is  about  to  flower,  which  occurs 
after  three  or  four  years,  the  stem  of  the 
rosette  elongates,  flowers,  and  sets  fruit. 
The  plant  dies.  If,  however,  a  rosette  be  grown 
for  one  year  in  rich  soil,  and  then  transferred  to 
a  small  pot  with  poor  soil,  and  kept  fairly  dry,  it 
flowers  inevitably  in  its  third  year.  Conversely 
a  plant  about  to  flower  may  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  If  it  be  transferred  a 
week  or  two  before  flowering  to  a  warm  frame 
and  kept  close  and  well  watered,  it  remains  con- 
tinuously in  the  vegetativ3  stage. 

By  other  modes  of  treatment  the  elongating 
stem  may  be  caused  to  bear,  not  flowers,  but  a 
rosette  of  leaves  at  its  tip. 

If  rosettes  ripa  to  flower  are  placed  in  a  house 
glazed  with  blue  glass — under  which  they  are 
not  able  to  manufacture  much  food — they  elon- 
gate their  stems  as  a  preliminary  to  flowering,  but 
produce  no  flowers.  In  red  light,  which  permits 
-of  more  assimilation  than  blue,  but  less  than  white 
light,  a  few  flowers  are  formed,  and  a  runner 
instead  of  remaining  short  continues  to  grow  in- 
definitely, but  fails  to  form  a  rosette  at  its  tip. 
Brought  into  ordinary  light  the  suppressed 
rosette-forming  propansity  now  asserts  itself,  and 
rosettes  are  produced,  not  only  at  the  apex,  but 
all  over  the  runner.  Not  only  may  runners  be 
made  to  run  on  indefinitely,  flowers  be  made  to 
appear  or  to  be  suppressed,  but  the  elongation  f 
the  stem  which  in  Nature  always  precedes  flower 
formation  may  be  checked  and  flowers  caused  to 
form  at  the  tip  of  the  rosette. 

What  is  true  of  Sempervivum  is  true  of  other 
plants.  An  inflorescence  (Lysimachia  ciliata) 
may  be  made,  by  treating  it  as  a  cutting  and 
growing  it  in  moist  earth  in  bright  light,  to  pass 
back  into  the  vegetative  stage.  A  flowering 
shoot  of  Ground  Ivy  brought  into  and  grown  in 
a  greenhouse  ceases  to  continue  to  grow  verti- 
cally upwards,  and  gives  rise  at  its  tip  to  a  hori- 
zontally-growing runner.  An  inflorescence  of 
Ajuga  reptans  treated  as  a  cutting,  its  cut  end 
placed  in  a  nutritive  solution  of  inorganic  salts 
and  grown  in  a  north  light  in  a  greenhouse, 
abandons  its  attempt  to  flower,  and  produces  a 
rosette  at  its  apex. 

Wherefore  we  conclude  that  the  periodic  alter- 
nation of  vegetable  growth  and  flower-formation 
is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  an  internal  rhythm,  but 
to  the  influence  of  environment.  In  Nature  these 
environmental  agents  are  manifold. 

The  chief  are  food  and  moisture,  light  and  air, 
and  warmth.  Though  these  several  influences 
vary  in  intensity  from  year  to  year,  yet  in  the 
main  and  collectively  they  are  fairly  uniform, 
and  thus  it  is  that  year  in,  year  out,  our  plants 
pursue,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way.  They  follow  ai  course  of  development 
so  consistent  as  to  give  the  impression  of  in- 
evitableness. 


<S>bttuan>. 


Jonathan  Nash.— We  learn  from  the  Ameri- 
can press  of  the  death,  in  New  York,  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Nash,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Moore, 
Hentz,  and  Nash,  in  that  city.  Mr.  Nash  was 
born  in  Essex  in  1853  ;  he  emigrated  to  America 
at  the  age  of  forty,  and  after  a  year  at  Madi- 
son, N.J.,  entered  the  firm  with  which  he  was 
associated  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  business  ability,  combined  with  strict 
integrity. 

L.  Pichenaud. -\V\  regret  to  Learn,  from 
our  contemporary,  the  Hi  one  Horticole,  of  the 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  of  Mon- 
sieur 1j.  Pichenaud,  head  of  the  National  School 
of  Horticulture  at  Grignon.  Monsieur  Piche- 
naud had  risen  with  great  rapidity  to  the  im- 
portant position  he  held,  and  his  practical  know- 
ledge and  scientific  research  gave  promise  of  a 
brilliant  career.  He  was  one  of  the  most  valued 
collaborators  of  Edouard  Griffon,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  technical  skill  of  Pichenaud 
that  Griffon  was  able  to  pursue  his  researches 
mto  variations  under  grafting.  Pichenaud  him- 
self wrote  several  horticultural  articles,  includ- 
ing an  excellent  treatise. 


LAW     NOTES. 


THE    HIGH   PRICE  OF   LABOUR. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Official  Receiver  for  the 
Kingston  district,  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E., 
recently,  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  was  held 
under  the  failure  re  Emily  Pike,  florist  and 
nurseryman,  Belvidere  Nursery,  Hanworth.  The 
statement  of  affairs  filed  by  the  debtor  disclosed 
gross  liabilities  amounting  to  £2,217  17s.  lid., 
of  which  £1,150  2s.  9d.  was  due  to  unsecured 
creditors.  The  assets  were  estimated  to  pro 
duce  £121  18s.,  from  which  £58  Is.  had  to  be 
deducted  for  the  claims  of  preferential  creditors 
payable  in  full. 

The  debtor  alleged  her  failure  to  have  been 
caused  through  decline  of  business  owing  to  the 
war  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and  the  high 
price  of,  labour. 

The  Official  Receiver's  report  upon  the  case  was 
to  tlie  following  effect  : — The  debtor,  aged  46, 
who  was  adjudged  bankrupt  on  May  23,  1916, 
slates  that  on  December  20,  1895,  her  husband, 
James  Pike,  was  granted  a  lease  from  March  25, 
1896,  for  twenty-eight  years  at  £97  10s.  a  year, 
of  the  "Belvidere"  Nursery,  comprising  five 
acres  of  land,  four  cottages,  and  a  dwelling-house, 
situate  at  Hanworth.  He  carried  on  the  business 
there  until  April  13,  1903,  when  he  died,  and  it 
was  then  carried  on  by  the  executors  of  his  will 
(of  win. in  she  was  one)  until  January  1,  190o\ 
since  which  time  she  has  traded  there  solely  for 
her  own  benefit.  Her  husband's  estate  was 
sworn  at  the  gross  value  of  £2,170  7s.,  but  his 
liabilities  were  in  excess  of  that  amount.  On 
January  1,  1908,  £949  9s.  2d.  was  due  to  her 
two  co-executors  for  moneys  advanced  and  goods 
supplied  to  her  husband.  They  joined  in  an 
assignment  to  her  of  the  lease,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1916,  she  executed  a  mortgage  in  their 
favour  of  the  lease  and  greenhouses  to  secure  the 
repayment  to  them  of  tliat  amount. 

The  business  has  declined  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  A  creditor  obtained  judgment  against 
her  for  £75  early  in  February,  1916,  and  on 
May  22.  1916,  a  distress  for  rent,  £134  5s.,  was 
levied,  but  withdrawn  the  same  day.  To  stay 
further  proceedings  she  filed  her  petition. 

The  unsecured  liabilities,  £1,150  2s.  9d..  at  - 
stated  to  be  due  as  to  £693  15s.  to  creditor.-,  f  ir 
cash,  and  as  to  £456  7s.  9d.  to  trade  creditors. 

The  estate  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official 
Receiver. 

A    POINT    IN     EJECTMENT    LAW. 

At  Cheshunt  Petty  Sessions,  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Bernard  Campion,  barrister,  appeared  on  be- 
half of  Messrs.  Rochford  and  Co.,  nurserymen, 
for  an  ejectment  order  against  Edward  Parker, 
Turnford  Villas.  Broxbourne.  The  case  had  been 
adjourned  from  May  17,  when  the  company  were 
not  then  legally  represented.  The  clerk  (Mr. 
Jcssop)  stated  that  the  point  at  issue  was  that 
the  cottages  were  owned  by  Mrs.  Rochford.  and 
not  by  the  company,  who  wanted  the  cottage   in 


question  for  the  accommodation  of  a  nursery  fore- 
man. 

Mr.  Campion  stated  that  under  a  recent  Act 
of  Parliament,  passed  with  the  expressed  object 
of  meeting  war  conditions,  nobody  was  enabled 
to  obtain  an  ejectment  order  except  within  certain 
conditions  with  the  permission  of  the  Court. 
Under  the  War  Restrictions  Act,  one  of  those 
conditions  was,  "  where  the  premises  were  reason- 
ably required  by  the  landlord  for  some  other 
person  in  his  employment  or  on  some  other 
grounds."  He  held  that  the  cottage  was  reason- 
ably required  for  some  other  person  in  the 
employ  of  the  company.  These  cottages  were 
workmen's  dwellings,  erected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thos.  P.ochford  exclusively  for  employees  of  the 
firm. 

The  clerk  stated  that  tho  point,  at  issue  was 
that  Mr.  Parker  was  not  employed  by  Mrs.  Roch- 
ford. but  by  the  company,  whereas  the  houses 
were  owned  by  Mrs.  Rochford  and  not  by  the 
company.  Although  Mrs.  Rochford  was  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  company,  that  did  not  make  her 
the  company  itself.  Mr.  Campion  said  Mrs. 
Rochford  held  a  very  large  share  in  the  company. 
Mr.  K.  E.  Martin,  secretary  to  the  company, 
said  the  company  had  the  selection  of  the  tenants 
for  the  houses.  Parker  used  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany, and  occupied  a  house,  for  which  he  paid 
6-.  6d.  a  week.  Parker  left  the  company  in  Janu- 
ary to  work  on  munitions. 

The  Bench  made  an  order  to  take  effect  in 
twenty-one  days. 


Book:  .1.  II'.  Fruit  Buttlin.j.  by  G.  W.  S. 
I.  n.  published  by  Messrs.  Harvey  and 
Healing,  Cheltenham. 

Bottling  Green  Peas  :  .1.  Lindley.  Place  the 
l'.as  in  dry,  wide-mouthed  bottles,  shaking 
them  down  until  they  are  quite  tightly  packed. 
Wind  some  hay  round  the  lower  part  of  each 
bottle,  and  place  them  all  upright  in  a  large 
saucepan  with  cold  water  enough  to  reach  to 
the  necks.  Bring  the  water  to  th»  boil,  and 
keep  it  boiling  for  two  hours.  Cork  the  bottles 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  leave  them  in  the  water 
until  it  is  cold.  Then  remove  them,  cover  the 
corks  with  sealing  wax  to  axclude  all  air,  and 
store  the  bottles  in  a  cool,  dry  place — a  good 
plan  is  to  bury  them  completely  in  a  dry  part 
.>f  the  garden.  If  all  air  is  excluded,  the  Peas 
will  keep  for  about  five  months. 

Melons  Diseased  :  S.  O.  iour  Melons  are  at- 
tacked by  the  fungous  disease  known  as  Melon 
Leaf-spot  (Cercospora  melonis).  Pick  off  and 
burn  every  diseased  leaf,  and  destroy  the 
whole  plant  if  the  whole  is  affected,  spraying 
the  rest  with  half-strength  Bordeaux  mixture 
if  no  fruit  is  present.  If,  however,  the  fruit 
has  formed,  use  liver  of  sulphur. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Geo.  Johnson.  1,  Saxifraga 
cordifolia ;  2,  S.  Hostii ;  3,  S.  coohlearis ;  4, 
S.  Andrewsii ;  5,  S.  Lindsayi. — Harry  White. 
Centaurea  gymnocarpa.  C.  candidissima,  or, 
more  correctly,  C.  ragusina,  has  a  much  less 
divided  leaf  with  broad  lobes. — H.  A.  1, 
Veronica  officinalis;  2,  Ajuga  repfcans  or 
Bugle;  3,  Leucobryum  glauoum.  Glaucous 
Fork-moss.  —  Handsome  Shrub.  Weigela 
"  Groenewegenii." — A.  Lindley.  1,  Hybrid 
Rhododendron  (unnamed) ;  2,  Cym'bidium  aloi- 
folium  :  3.  Helianthemum  vulgar?  var.  ;  4,  Heu- 
chera  sanguinea  var.  1,  Mertensia  virginica ;  2, 
Oestrum  (Habrothamnus)  fasciculatum  (see  fig. 
149).  This  fine  Mexican  climber  is  an 
old  plant  in  cultivation ;  it  was  grown  ex- 
tensively by  the  older  generation  of  gardeners  , 
under  its  synonym  Habrothamnus.  The  plant 
has  almost  globular  clusters  of  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
shrubby  greenhouse  climbers.  The  bunches  of 
purple  berries  are  almost  as  effective  as  the 
flowers. 

Onions  Eaten  by  Grubs  :  W.  and  S.  The  larvae 
are  those  of  the  Onion  Fly,  Anthomyia 
ceparum.  The  female  fly  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
leaves  of   the   Onion   plant,  and  the  resulting 
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grubs  work  their  way  down  betwe?n  the  leaves 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  They  leave  the 
bulb  before  entering  the  pupal  stage,  and  enter 
the  soil,  but  the  whole  life-cycls  is  very  short, 
the  perfect  flies  being  usually  on  the  wing  in 
about  three  weeks  after  the  formation  of  the 
chrysalis.  The  pupae  formed  in  the  lata 
autumn,  however,  remain  in  the  soil  in 
chrysalis  form  until  the  early  spring.  One  of 
the  best  methods  of  prevention  is  to  ensure 
that  the  plants  grow  continuously  and  quickly 


soap-suds.  In  the  case  of  a  bad  attack, 
petroleum  emulsion  can  be  used,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  petroleum  should  not  exceed  one  gill 
to  each  gallon  of  water,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
try  it  first  on  ona  or  two  plants,  in  case  it 
injures  the  foliage.  Onions  should  not  be  sown 
again  on  soil  which  has  Been  infected  for  at 
least  two  years ;  but  if  this  course  is  not  pos- 
sible, it  may  be  noted  that  if  trenching  is 
properly  carried  out,  the  pupae  which  are 
wintering    in   tha   soil   will   become    so    deeply 


the  trees  twice  a  week  with  liver  of  sulphur 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  in  four  gallons 
of  water.  Do  not  use  Bordeaux  mixture,  as 
it  is  injurious  to  the  leaves  of  Peaches. 

Vine  Leaves  Discoloured  :  Milton.  The  leaves 
are  discoloured,  as  you  suspect,  by  excess  of 
sunlight.  Attention  to  shading  will  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  trouble.  Although  red  spider 
is  not  responsible  for  this  damage,  you  should 
take  measures  to  get  rid  of  the"  pest,  such   as 


Fig.  149. — cestrum   (habrothamnus)    fasciculatum  ;  flowers  orange-scarlet. 


from  the  beginning,  without  check ;  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  sowing  on  perfectly 
worked  land  which  has  been  suitably  manured 
by  sufficient  watering  in  dry  weather,  and  by 
supplying  liquid  manure  or  other  stimulant 
whenever  required.  Watch  carefully  the  young 
plants,  and  if  any  show  signs  of  turning 
yellow  (which  is  good  evidence  of  infestation), 
pull  them  up  with  the  bulb,  and  immediately 
burn  them,  syringing  all  the  rest  of  the  plants 
and  the  surrounding  soil  repeatedly  with  strong 


buried  that  the  flies,  being  unable  to  emerge 
in  the  following  spring,  will  perish.  The 
practice  is  becoming  general  of  sowing  Onion 
seeds  in  boxes  under  glass  in  February,  and 
planting  out  the  seedlings  in  the  open  in  April. 
This  method  ensures  quick  and  even  growth, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  Onions  so  raised 
air   not,   as  a   rule,    attacked  by   the  fly. 

Peach  Leaves  Diseased  :  S.  G.  and  Milton.  The 
disease  affecting  your  Peaches  is  Shot-hole 
Fungus,    or    Cercospora    cireumseissa.       Spray 


giving  plenty  of  ventilation,  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, frequent  syringings  with  clear  water 
directed  to  the  under-side  of  the  leaves,  and, 
if  necessary,  flowers  of  sulphur  applied  to  the 
foliage. 


Communications    Beceived— W.   A    T. — G    T    D 
de   V.— A.    B.-H.   W.    T— E.    W.— H     S.— R.    Smith— *. 

.sprncer— S.  Low  and  Cn.— C.  Davis— J.  F.— \V  C  — F 
R.  L.  M.— C.  H.  P.— J.  A.  A.— M.  M.-F.  C  — R.  G. 
W\—  H.  S.  T.-A.  J.  B. -W.  S.  B.-L.  D  and  Bros.— 
J.  J.  and  Sons— H.  R.  D.— R  L.  C— P.  C.  (Thanks  for 
plan,  etc.)— Sir  H.  L. 


June  24,  1916.] 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  JUNE  21. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quota- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  quota- 
tions do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  average  for  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  samples,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times  in 
one  day. — Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Antirrhinum,   s.d.  s.d. 

pink,  per  doz, 

bun 4  0-50 

Carnations,     per 

doz.     blooms, 

best  American 

varieties      ..    16-26 

—  smaller,     per 

doz.    bunches    —    — 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), ex.  large    2  6-30 

—  Malmaison, 
per  dozen 
blooms  ..    —    — 

pink        ..    4  0-60 

Cornflower,  blue, 

per  doz.   bun.    13-16 
Daisies,      large 

white, perdoz. 

bun 16-20 

Delphinium. blue 

per  doz.  bun.    8  0-90 
Eucharis.perdoz.     —    — 
Forget  -  me  -  not, 

per  doz.  bun.    3  0-36 
Gardenias,       per 

box  of  12  and 

18  blooms    ..    2  0-80 
Gladioli,      Aker- 

mann, perdoz. 

bun 12  0-15  0 

—  Blushing  Bride, 

per  doz.  bun.    8  0-10  0 

—  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
perdoz. spikes    16-20 

—  Peach  Blos- 
som, per  doz. 

bun 6  0-80 

—  The  Bride. per 

doz.  bun.      ..    8  0-10  0 
Gypsophila. 
English, 
white,    per 
doz.  bun.      ..    8  0-10  0 

—  pink    ..        . .    —      — 
Iris.  Spanish,  per 

doz.  bunches 

—  —  white      ..    6  0-90 

—  —  blue        ..    6  0-90 

—  —  mauve    ..     6  0-80 

—  —  yellow    . .    6  0-90 
Lapageria,       per 

doz,  blooms  ..    2  0-26 
Lilium     candi- 

dum.  long    ..      —    — 

—  —  short      ..     10-13 

—  loneiflorum. 

per  doz..  long    16    — 

—  —  short      ..    13-16 

—  Ian  cifolium 
album,  long,.      —    — 

short  ..    2  6-30 

—  lanci  folium 
rubrum,     per 

doz..  long     ..    2  0    — 

short    ..    10-16 

Llly-of-the-Val- 

ley.  per  dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special  24  0    — 

—  special  ..  15  0-18  0 

—  ordinary       ..    —    — 


Marguerites,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
bunches 

Nigella  (Love-in- 
a-Mist),  per 
doz.    bunches 

Orchids,  per  doz.: 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium 

—  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum 

Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double  scarlet 

Pinks,      white 

(Mrs.Sinkins) 

per  doz   bun. 

Poppies.  Iceland 

Richardias 
(Arums),  per 
doz 

Roses :  per  dozen 
blooms — 

—  Frau  Karl 
Druschki 

—  General  Jac- 
queminot 

—  Lady  Hilling- 
don 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay     .. 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.  J-  Laing 

—  Mrs.    Russell 

—  My  Maryland 

—  Niphetos 

—  Ophelia 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
earie    . . 

—  Richmond    .. 

—  Sunburst     .. 

—  White  Craw- 
ford 

Seabiosa  cau- 
c  a  s  i  c  a ,  per 
doz.   bun.     .. 

Spiraea,  white. 
per  doz.  bun. 

Statice,  mauve, 
per  doz.  bun. 

Stephanotis,  per 
72  pips 

Stock,  double 
white.  per 
doz.   bunches 

Sweet  Peas, 
English, 
white,  and 
coloured,  per 
doz.  bun. 

Tuberoses.  per 
packet,  24 
blooms 

Viola  cornuta, 
per  doz.  bun. 

White  Heather, 
per  doz.  bun. 


s.d.  s.d' 
2  0-26 


4  0-50 
8  0-90 


2  0 


6  0-80 


2  0-30 
2  0-26 


2  0-26 


13-20 

0  9-10 


10-16 
16-30 


16-20 
16-20 


1  3- 

2  6- 
1  6- 
1  6 
1  0- 

1  6- 
1  6- 
1  6- 


2  0 

3  0 
2  0 

2  0 


2  0 
2  6 
2  6 


1  6-  2 


4  0-50 


4  0-50 
19-20 


5  0-60 


3  0-80 


0  9- 
10-13 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  WholesalelPriees. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Adiantum  (Mai- 
denhair Fern) 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  5  0-60 
Agrostis     (Fairy 

Grass),       per 

doz.  bunches  2  0-40 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus.     long 

trails.         per 

half  dozen   ..    16-20 

—  —    medium. 

doz.   bunches  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri     ..    8  0-12  0 
Carnation  foliage. 

doz.  bunches  4  0-50 
Croton      foliage. 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycas  leaves,  per 

doz 5  0-12  0 

Remarks. — There  is  still 


Eulalia  japonica. 

per  bunch    .. 
Fern.  French,  per 

doz.   bunches 

—  common 
Galax    leaves, 

green,  perdoz. 

bunches 
Hardy       foliage. 

various,     per 

doz.   bunches 
Moss.       gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bun. 

English, 

small-leaved 

—  French,      per 
doz.    bunches 

Smilax.  per  bun. 
of  6  trails 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  6- 

4  0- 


4  0- 

5  0- 


0  8 
5  0 


8  0 
6  0 


6  0    - 

10-13 

16-20 


a  good  demand  for  best  white 
flowers.  Pyrethrums  are  practically  over  for  this  season. 
Double  white  Naroissus  is  still  being  received  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  all  consignments  are  soon  cleared 
at  high  prices.  Double  white  Stock  is  fetching  excep- 
tionally good  prices  for  June,  and  supplies  are  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  demand.  Good  Roses,  especially  red  ones, 
are  still  very  scarce.  There  is  a  moderate  supply 
of  medium  quality  blooms  of  Mme.  A.  Chatenay.  My 
Maryland,   Mrs.    Russell,   Mrs.   J.    Laing,   Melody,    Sun- 


burst,  white  Molly  Sharman  Crawford,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  White  Bride  and  Lady  Love.  Carnations 
are  more  plentiful,  and  prices  are  getting  lower.  Lily- 
of-the-Valley  has  been  unobtainable  during  the  past  few 
days.  Lilium  longiflorum  is  of  much  better  quality 
than  hitherto;  L.  lancifolium  rubrum  is  scarce,  and 
only  short  blooms  of  L.  1.  album  are  offered.  Tuberoses 
are  beginning  to  arrive.  There  is  only  a  limited  supply 
of  Stephanotis  and  Lapageria.  but  good  blooms  of  Gar- 
denia are  on  sale.  Gypsophila  is  more  plentiful  again. 
Scabious,  Cornflower,  Dephinium,  Poppies,  Paeonies 
and  Gladiolus  are  selling  freely,  and  a  few  bunches  of 
Mauve   Statice  are  to  be  had,   which  are  soon  cleared. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d- 
Grevillea.       48's, 

per  doz.         .,    —    — 
Heliotropes,    per 

doz,.  48's       ..    7  0-80 
Hydrangeas, 

white.perdoz.  10  0-12  0 

—  pink,  perdoz.    9  0-10  0 

—  blue,  per  doz.  10  0-12  0 

—  —  large 
plants,     each    5  0-10  0 

Kentia  Belmore- 

ana,   per  doz.    4  0-80 

—  Forsteriana. 
60's.  perdoz..    4  0-80 

larger,  per 

doz 18  0-36  0 

Latania    borbon- 

ica,  perdoz  ..  12  0-30  0 

Lilium  longi- 
florum, per 
doz 18  0    — 

Marguerites,  in 
48's.  per  doz.. 
white  ..        ..    6  0-80 

Pandanus  Veitchii. 

perdoz.         ..  36  0-48  0 

Pelargoniums,  per 

doz.  48's.      ..  18  0-12  0 

Phoenix       rupi- 

cola.  each  . .  12  6-  21  0 

Rhodanthe         ..    6  0-70 

Roses.  Ramblers. 

each    ..        ..3  6-10  6 

—  Polyanthus 
per  doz..  48's  12  0-18  0 

Spiraea.  white 
perdoz 

—  pink,  per  doz. 
Stocks,   white 

and  coloured. 
per  doz.  48's 
Verbena,  Miss 
Willmott 
(pink)  per 
doz.  48's        ..    8  0-9 


Fruit:    Average  Wholesale  Prices— continued. 


Plants  in  Pots 

&C:  AV( 

s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldii, 

dozen  .. 

4  0-60 

Araucaria       ex- 

celsa.  perdoz. 

18  0-21  0 

Asparagus     plu- 

mosus  nanus. 

per  doz. 

10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri    .. 

6  0-80 

Aspidistra,     per 

doz.  green    .. 

21  0-30  0 

—  variegated   . . 

30  0-60  0 

Cacti.       various. 

per  tray  of  15's 

4  0    - 

—  tray  of  12's  . . 

5  0- 

Cocos     Weddeli- 

ana,  48's,    per 

doz 

18  0-30  0 

—  60's    per   doz. 

8  0-10  0 

Crassulas.    per 

doz.  48's 

12  0-15  0 

Croton,    per  doz. 

18  0-30  6 

Dracaena,   green. 

per  doz. 

—      — 

Erica,  white,  48's 

per  doz. 

18  0-21  0 

—  ovata.        48's 

per  doz. 

12  0-15  0 

Ferns. in  thumbs. 

per  100.. 

8  0-12  0 

—  per     100,     in 

small        and 

large  60's 

12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's. per  doz 

5  0-60 

—  in     32's,     per 

doz 

10  0-18  0 

—  choicer  sorts, 

perdoz. 

8  0-12  0 

Ficusrepens,48's. 

per  doz. 

4  6-50 

—  60's.  per  doz. 

3  0-36 

Fuchsias.         per 

doz..  48's 

8  0-90 

Geonoma  gracilis 

60's.  perdoz.. 

6  0-80 

—  larger,  each. . 

2  6-76 

8  0-10  0 
8  0-10  0 


0-10  0 


Vegetables 

Artichokes. Globe, 

per  doz. 
—  Jerusalem, 

per  h  bus. 
Asparagus 

English 
Aubergines,    per 

doz 

Beetroot,  per  bag 
Beans.  Broad. Eng 

per  bus. 
Cabbage,    per 

tally   .. 
Carrots,  new,  per 

doz.  bun. 
Cauliflowers,  per 

doz 

Cucumbers,     per 

flat      .. 
Endive,  per.  doz. 
English     Beans. 

per  lb. 
French       Beans, 

(Guernsey). 

per  lb 

Greens,  per  bus.. 
Garlic,  per  lb-  .. 
Herbs,    per    doz. 

bun 

Horseradish,  per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  doz. .. 


3  6-40 
2  6    - 


13-30 


3  0-40 
5  0    - 


4  0- 


Average  Wholesale  Priees. 

s.d.  s.d.    Lettuce,  Cabbage  s.d. 
and  Cos,   per 

doz 0  4 

Mushrooms. per  lb.  1  0 

—  Buttons       ..    10 
Mustard      and 

Cress, perdoz. 
punnets       ..    10 
Onions,  per   bag  12  0 

—  spring,     per 
doz.  bun. 

Peas  (English), 
per  lb 

—  per  bus. 
Potatos  — 

—  Channel     Is- 
lands, per  lb 

Radishes,    per 

doz.  bun. 
Rhubarb,  natural, 

perdoz. 
Spinach,  per  bus. 
Tomatos.     Eng. 

per  lb 

—  Teneriffe.  per 
bundle 

Turnips,  new,  per 
doz.  bun. 

Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, per  doz. 

Watercress,  per 
doz 


s.d. 

1  0 
1  3 
1  3 


6  0-12  0 


10  6 


I  6- 

5  0- 

6  0- 


10  0-12  0 
10- 


0  10-  1  2 


0  10-  1  2 

10- 

0  10-  1  0 

2  0-60 


0  3- 
4  0- 


0  2J- 


0  4 
5  0 


0  3 

0  6-16 

0 


4  0- 
4  6 


4  0- 
19  0- 


7  0 
20  0 


6  0     - 


6  0- 


6  0    -. 

3  0- 


0  4 


10  0 

0  8 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples—  s.d.  s.d. 

—  Tasmanian  & 
Australian, 
per  case 

Apricots,  per  box 
Bananas,  bunch- 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium   .. 

—  Extra  .. 

—  Double  X     .. 

—  Giant  ..       . .  ™ 

—  Red.  per  ton  £20  0 

—  Jamaica,  per 
ton      ..       ..  £16- 

Cherries.  Contin- 
ental, per  box    1  0 

—  Strikes. 

English 

—  per  halves    .. 
Currants.  Black, 

imported,  per 

ibus 9  6-10  6 

—  Red.  French 
handles        ..    3  0-46 

Figs,   Green,  per 

doz 2  6-80 


10  0- 
1  3- 

7  0- 

8  6- 

9  6- 
10  6- 
16  0- 


7  0 
11  0- 


12  0 

4  6 

9  0 
10  0 

13  0 
15  0 
18  0 


£17 
3  0 


9  0 
14  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
G  ooseberries, 

green,      per 

*  bus 4  0-46 

Grape  Fruit,  per 

case  ..  . .  35  0  — 
Grapes :  English, 

New  H  a  m- 

burgh.  per  lb.    16-30 

—  Black  Alicante. 
Gros.    Moroe, 

per  lb 2  0    — 

—  Gros.  Colman. 

per  lb 2  6    — 

—  Canon     Hall, 

per  lb 5  0-60 

—  Muscats. Eng- 
lish,   per    lb.    2  6-50 

Lemons,  per  case  10  0-18  6 
Lychees.  per  box  14-16 
Melons.      Cante- 

loup.  each    . .    5  0-10  0 

—  Guernsey  and 
English  each    2  0-30 

Nectarines,     per 

doz 3  0  -10  0 


s.d.  s,d. 
Nuts,        Brazils. 

new.  per  cwt-  60  0-64  0 
—  Coconuts,  per 

100  . .  . .  22  0  24  0 
Oranges,  per  case  23  0-34  0 
Peaches,  English, 

perdoz.         ..    3  0-10  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Raspberries,   per 

lb 16-20 

Strawberries, 

Southampton, 

per  basket  ..  16-26 
Walnuts,  Naples 

per  cwt.       . .  75  0    — 


Remarks. — The  market  is  still  well  supplied  with 
Tasmanian  Apples,  the  varieties  being  mainly  Sturmer 
Pippin  and  French  Crab.  The  season  of  Southampton 
Strawberries  is  now  at  its  height,  and  gathering  has 
also  begun  in  Kent  and  Middlesex.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  more  plentiful.  Kent  Cherries  and  French 
Blaok  and  Red  Currants  are  beginning  to  arrive.  Sup- 
plies of  Gooseberries  and  English  Black  Grapes  are  in- 
creasing daily.  There  is  a  fairly  good  supply  of  Grapes 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall.  Melons  and 
green  Figs  arc  plentiful,  and  supplies  of  English 
Tomatos  have  increased  during  the  week.  Mushrooms, 
Cucumbers,  and  Vegetable  Marrows  continue  to  arrive 
in  fair  quantities.  There  is  a  little  good  Asparagus  still 
to  be  had,  but  Cauliflowers  are  scarce  and  expensive. 
Peas  and  Broad  Beans  are  increasing  in  supply,  and 
French  Beans  are  fairly  plentiful.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Cur  den  Market,  June  21,  1916. 


Potatos. 


Old  :- 
Dunbar  .. 
Lincoln . . 
Scotch   .. 

New  :— 


s.d.  s.d. 

17  0-18  0 
13  0-15  0 
13  6-15  0 


Jersey,  per  cwt.  23  0-24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
New  —  continued. 
Teneriffe.     per 

case     ..        ..12  0-14  6 
Spanish,   per 

cwt 20  0    — 

—  Red.   per 
case        ..        ..  15  6-16  0 


Remarks.  The  trade  in  old  Potatos  is  nearly  finished. 
They  are  still  very  dear,  and  so  are  new  tubers. 
./.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  I'uncras,  June  21, 
1016. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


G.    &  W.    YATES,   LTD. 

The  above-named  company  has  been  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £5,000  in  £1  shares,  of  which 
£4,000  are  6  per  cent,  preference  shares  and 
£1.000  ordinary.  The  company  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  business  of  seed 
growers,  bulb  importers,  and  florists  carried  on  as 
G.  and  W.  Yates,  at  28,  Market  Place,  Man- 
chester. The  company  is  regist?red  as  a  private 
company. 

THE  WEATHER. 


WEATHER   IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  June  SI. 
A  dnj  and  very  cold  week. — This  was  a  very  cold 
week  for  the  time  of  year,  both  during  the  daytime  and 
at  night.  On  the  warmest  day  the  temperature  in  the 
thermometer-screen  at  no  time  exceeded  66°,  and  on  the 
coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  2°  of 
frost.  Since  the  present  month  began  there  has  not 
been  a  single  unseasonably  warm  day  and  but  two 
unseasonably  warm  nights.  The  ground  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  4°  colder  at  1  foot  deep  and  3°  colder  at 
2  feet  deep  than  is  seasonable.  No  rain  at  all  fell 
during  the  week.  A  quarter  of  a  gallon  of  rainwater 
came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation-gauge,  but  no 
measurable  quantity  through  that  on  which  short  grass 
is  growing.  The  sun  shone,  on  an  average,  for  63  hours 
a  day.  which  is  the  average  daily  duration  for  the 
month.  Light  airs  and  calms  alone  prevailed.  The 
mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour   by  1  per   cent.     E.  IS. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


Australia. 
H.  BRUNNiyo.  Ltd.,  64,    Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
— Seeds,    plants,    sundries. 


•«•  New  Postal  Bates. — Contributors  and 
Correspondents  are  reminded  that  under  the  new 
postal  rates,  which  came  into  operation  on 
November  1  last,  letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp 
must  not  weigh  more  tluxn  one  ounce.  The  postal 
charge  for  letters  exceeding  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  is  twopence,  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  ^d.  every  two  ovnoes. 


VI 


THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


[June  24,  1916. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

IFour  Lines  3s.  (Head-line  counted  as.Two), 
6d.  for  each  succeeding  line. 

Gardeners  writing  to  Advertisers  of  Vacant 
Situations  are  recommended  to  send  them 
copies  of  testimonials  only,  retaining  the 
originals.  On  no  account  should  they  enter 
into  communication  with  unknown  corre- 
spondents who   require  a  fee   beforehand. 

PRIVA  TE. 

WANTED  (near  Hindhead),  experienced 
HEAD  GARDENER,  cottage  and  garden  pro- 
vided.— Reply,  with  particulars,  age,  experience,  family, 
ind  wages  required,  T.  M.  K.,  24,  Bryanston  Square, 
London. 

TlfANTED,     HEAD     GARDENER     (in- 

~  *  eligible)  to  take  Charge  of  Garden,  where  6  are 
employed  at  present,  for  duration  of  the  war ;  good 
raoderA  Glass  and  compart  Garden  ;  must  be  good 
grower  of  Grapes  and  Carnations;  (married  man  and  his 
wife  or  single  man  could  lodge  in  present  gardener's 
cottage;  a  man  over  military  age  or  good  foreman  seek- 
ing first  head  place  would  be  considered. — T.  'DOWN, 
Basing    Park    Gardens,    Alton,    Hants. 

TlfANTED,    HEAD     GARDENER    (over 

*  "  military  age),  for  Orchids  specially;  good  oottage 
and  wages. — Write,  A.  M.,  c/o  Wiliings,  33,  Kniglits- 
bridge,  S.W. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OP    BURIAL    GROUND. 

C^HESHUNT    BURIAL    BOARD    requite 

^-/  the  .services  of  a  suitable  Man  (must  be  non- 
eligible  for  military  service),  as  WORKING  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT at  Cheshunt  Burial  Ground  ;  previous  experi- 
ence essential. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  wages  re- 
quired,  must  be  delivered  to  me   foithwith. 

CHARLES  W.  COOK,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Office :   Manor  House,  Cheshunt,  Herts.    June  20,  1916. 

WANTED,  HEAD  WORKING  GAR- 
DENER  for  large  college  grounds  for  duration  of 
war  only  ;  must,  be  ineligible  for  Army.  Wages,  29s. — 
Apply,   DEAN,    Christ's   College,  Cambridge. 

WANTED,      HEAD    WORKING    GAR- 

1  T  DENER  for  duration  of  war,  or  LADY  GAR- 
DENER ;  ineligible  for  war ;  good  experience,  Inside 
and  Out;  wages  26s.  and  cottage;  knowledge  of  electric 
light.— Apply,  with  all  particulars,  to  MRS.  ROBINSON, 
Redlynch   House,  Salisbury. 

"WANTED,      HEAD    WORKING    GAR- 

'  *  DENER  (ineligible),  two  under,  Vines,  Peaches, 
Herbaceous;  excellent  (rooms  provided;  in  Bucks;  state 
experience  and  wages  required.— I.  J.,  Box  5,  41,  Welling- 
ron  Street,    Strand. 

\V^ANTED,     permanent    HEAD     WORK- 

"  "  ING  GARDENER,  ineligible ;  2  men  and  boy 
kept ;  some  Glass ;  25s.  and  cottage ;  bonus  during  war. 
— S.  GEORGE  LITTLEDALE,  Wickhill  House,  Bracknell, 
Berks. 

"WANTED-     HEAD     WORKING     GAR- 

T  "  DENER  of  two  ;  knowledge  of  Electric  Plant 
essential;  good  cottage;  wages  28s.,  coal,  light,  fruit, 
ind  vegetables.— Apply,  MRS.  FABER,  Manor  House, 
Ewell,  Surrey. 

"WANTED,     HEAD     WORKING     GAR- 

DENER;  must  be  ineligible  or  above  military  age; 
South  Coast ;  Flower  Gardens,  with  Hothouses  and  Lawns. 
—Write,  stating  full  particulars,  to  A.  H.  BURTON,  18, 
Man-son  Place,  Queen's  Gate,  London,  S.W.,  or  apply 
personally,  Monday  or  Tuesday,  June  26  or  27,  between* 
2.30  and  330   p.m.,   or  by    appointment. 

T\TANTED,    GARDENER    (Head    Work- 

*"  ing),  with  four  under;  very  little  Glass;  cottage 
provided;  state  experience,  age,  wages  required;  must 
he  a  capable  manager.— Apply,  J.  0.  FISON,  Stubton  Hall, 
near  Ipswich 

W"ANTED,     HEAD     WORKING     GAR- 

*  "  DENER ;  Vinery,  3  Greenhouses,  Kitchen  and 
Plfasulre  Glardemi  ;l  "2  Meadows.—  MRS.  TYNDALE, 
MeadoAvcroft,    Chislehurst. 

"WANTED,  GARDENER,  for  2|  acres;  in 

*  "  Sole  Charge;  fully  competent  to  take  charge  of 
oil  engine,  electric  plant  with  accumulators,  and 
sewage  with  septic  tank,  and  good  knowledge  small 
Chicken  Farm  with  incubator  and  foster  mother. — Apply, 
Headlands,  Berkhamsted,  giving  experience  and  salary 
required. 

^VI/'ANTED,  immediately,  experienced 
T  ~  MAN  to  take  entire  Charge  of  Glass  Department, 
for  duration  of  war;  comfortable  Bothv  and  liberal 
wages  given ;  South  of  Scotland.— THOMAS  METHVEN 
AND   SONS,   Seedsmen,    Edinburgh. 

"WANTED,    a   MAN   to    take    charge    of 

*  Houses ;  26s.  and  Bothy ;  alfo  one  for  Pleasure 
Grounds;  good  wages;  state  requirements,  with  Botihy ; 
duty  -very  fourth  week.— GEO.  FIGGIS,  WarTen  House 
Gardens,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 

"WANTED,       SINGLE-HANDED,       with 

~  »  help ;  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  and  Orohlda ; 
good  wages,  cottage  and  light.— HILL,  The  Garth, 
Usvane,    Glam. 


"WANTED,      SINGLE-HANDED      GAR- 

*  »  DENER,  all-round  experience,  Inside  and  Out ; 
above  military  age. — Apply,  stating  wages  and  particu- 
lars, MRS.  MORTIMER,  Poundiields,  Old  Woking, 
Surrey. 

T1TANTED,  experienced  GARDENER;  in- 

"»  eligible;  Single-handed;  no  Glass;  give  refer- 
ences ;  state  wfages.—  Box  No.  75,  MILLS  AND  CO., 
Advertising  Contractors,   Coventry. 

WANTED         GARDENER         (Single- 

*  *  handed)  ;  boy  help  provided ;  24s.  and  house. — 
Apply,  WM.  WOOD,  SON  AND  GARDNER,  Land 
Agents,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

"WANTED,     SINGLE-HANDED       GAR- 

*  ™  DENER,  married,  without  family ;  ineligible.— 
Apply,    S.,   Buckhurst   Park,    Ascot,    Berks. 

"WANTED,  experienced.  SINGLE- 

T  »  HANDED  GARDENER,  Flowers  and  Kitchen 
Garden;  take  entire  charge;  small  garden;  good  cot- 
tage.—Apply,  MRS.  PIZEV,  Casamia,  Forest  View, 
Ohingford. 

WANTED,         GARDENER  (Single- 

*  *  handed)  ;  ineligible ;  for  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden. — State  age,  experience,  wages  required,  when  dis- 
engaged, and  send  copy  of  reference  to  R.,  Box  18,  41, 
Wellington  Street,  Oovent  Garden,   W.C. 

"WANTED,         GARDENER  (Single- 

1  *  handed)  ;  ineligible ;  unmarried ;  for  period  of 
war ;  Hardy  Plants  specially ;  one  Greenhouse ;  very 
small  Kitchen  Garden ;  about  half-hour's  work  on  Sun- 
day ;  lodgings  found.— C.  PRENTIS,  "  Posiers,"  Borden, 
Sittingbourne. 

Y\TANTEI)>  a    SINGLE-HANDED    GAR- 

DENER  (with  help)  for  a  place  near  Windsor ; 
ineligible  for  the  Army;  must  be  able  to  grow  Per- 
petual Carnations;  wages  to  commence,  25s.,  with  cot- 
tage.—Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to  W.  L.  BASTIN, 
Busoot    Gardens,    Faringdon,    Berks. 

"WANTED,     SECOND     GARDENER     or 

"  ~  FOREMAN,  capable  of  taking  charge  while 
Head  Gardener  is  absent  (3  men  kept) ;  good  charac- 
ter essential;  must,  be  over  age  or  ineligible;  Kitchen 
Garden,  Roses,  Herbaceous  Borders ;  very  little  Glass ; 
permanent  situation ;  good  oottage  and  wages ;  no 
objection  to  children. — Write  full  particulars  to  MISS 
THYNNE,   Westlands,  West  Grinstead,  Horsham. 

VlfANTED,  GARDENER  (good  Second);, 

"  '  permanently ;  ineligible  for  Army,  and  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  his  work  ;  able  to  take  charge  for  the 
duration  of  the  war ;  at  present  four  others  kept. — 
State  full  particulars  and  wages  required,  THOS.  COX, 
Manor  House  Gardens,    Basingstoke. 

"WANTED,     SECOND     GARDF.JNER     of 

*  "  good  experience  ;  man  or  woman  ;  state  wages  re- 
quired.—Apply,   W.    McCALL,    Woodlands,    Wal.thamstow. 

Y^ANTED,   SECOND    GARDENER    (in- 

~  "  eligible) ;  chiefly  Inside  ;  capable  of  taking  charge 
while  present  Head  is  on  military  service  ;  goo'd  cottage. 
State  full  particulars  and  wagesxequired. — GARDENER, 
Aldwickbuiy,   Harpenden,   Herts. 

"WANTED,    experienced    SECOND    GAR- 

T  *  DENER  for  Indoor  and  Outdoor  work. — Apply, 
MR.  H.  0.  WRIGHT,  The  Grange,  Knighton  Village, 
Leicester. 

"WANTED,    GARDENER     for    Norfolk; 

*  *  good  wages  and  3  tons  coal  yearly,  wood  and  vege- 
tables ;  very  good  cottage  on  premises,  3  bedrooms  and 
garden,  electric  light  and  water  laid  on  ;  boy  to  help ; 
no  Glass ;  comfortable  place.  Also  numbers  of  other 
excellent  places  for  all  parts.— Write,  giving  full  particu- 
lars, MRS.  HUNT,  LTD.,  86.  High  Street.  Marylebone. 
No  charge  to  single  men.  Servants  suited  by  us  need 
not  buy  an  umbrella,  for  it  da  one  of  the  articles  we 
give  away  free  of  all  charge. 

WANTED,  for  duration  of"  war,  experi- 
enced GARDENER  (over  military  age) ;  small 
Vinery,  Peach- house,  Carnations,  etc.  ;  one  other  man 
kept;  furnished  rooms.— Applv,  stating  wages  required, 
to    MRS.    ST  AFFORD,    Cliattan,    Axminster. 

WANTED,    GARDENER   in   Flower  and 

*  "  Kitchen  Gardens ;  one  of  three  ;  able  to  soythe ; 
ineligible ;  married  ;  offered  lodge,  with  garden  and  good 
wages.— HEAD  GARDENER,  Willoughby  Hall,  Grantham. 

WTANTED,  at  the    end    of    July,  a  GAR- 

*  *  DENER;  ineligible  for  military  service;  cottage 
and  coal  allowed.  Applv,  stating  wages  and  age,  -with 
three  testimonials,  to  ■C.  F.  NIGHTINGALE,  145,  Lich- 
field   Street,   Walsall. 

"WANTED,      GARDENER       (ineligible), 

*  *  male  or  female,  to  take  Charge  of  a  large  Gar- 
den,  principalis'  vegetable;  help  when  required. — Applv, 
J.  PHILLIPS,  Willesden  Paddocks,  Oxg.ite  Lane,  Orickle- 
wood,  N.W. 

"WANTED,    at   once,    GARDENER,    male 

*  ^  or  female,  for  place  in  Bucks;  good  cottage. — 
Write  Box  E.  F.,  care  of  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  The 
Bookshop,   Kingsway,   W.C. 

WANTED,  GARDENER,  male  or  female; 
charge      of      Glass.— Apply,      ADLARD,     Postlip, 
Winchcombe,  near  Cheltenham. 

"W"ANTED,     GARDENER    (Outside)    to 

assist  Inside  when  required  ;  good  wages  for  suit- 
able man. — Apply,  with  references,  to  L.  FREER,  The 
Lodge,    Broadmead,    Broad    Lane,   Hampton-on-Thames. 


"WANTED,  a  goocj)  all-round  GARDENER 

(4  kept)  ;  cottage  provided.— Apply,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, to  W.  G.  C0TESWORTH,  Roeheath,  Charley, 
Sussex. 

"W"ANTED,     for    period     of     war,     GAR- 

'  »  DENER  or  FOREMAN,  capable  of  taking  charge ; 
must  be  ineligible;  good  wage  to  suitable  man.— State 
experience,  wage,  etc.,  J.  SLADE,  Gwernvfed  Gardens, 
Three   Cocks,  Brcconshire. 

WANTED,      UNDER     oT      WORKING 

TT  GARDENER,  at.  once;  ineligible;  single-  good 
wages— Apply  to  MISS  BURDON,  Munstone  House, 
Hereford. 

"WANTED,      at     once,      UNDER     GAR- 

T  T  DENER,  for  Houses ;  ineligible  for  Aranv  ,  wages 
£1  a  week  and  bothy.— Apply,  J.  ALLEN,  Oalwiok  Gar- 
dens,   Ashbourne,    Derby. 

"WANTED,     UNDER     GARDENER     for 

Kitchen  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds;  used  to 
scythe;  ineligible;  wages  18s.,  and  cottage.— RAYNER, 
Southbroom   House  Gardens,  Devizes. 

Yy  ANTED,   GROOM -GARDENER   for 

"  "  the  country;  must  understand  horses  and  be  an 
experienced  Gardener ;  good  references  essential ;  wages 
23s.  and  cottage.— F.  K.  PARKER,  Wentfield,  Fair  Seait, 
Wrotham,    Kent. 

WANTED,     GARDENER     or     HANDY 

MAX.  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Lawns,  etc.  ;  few 
fowls.  —  Apply,  RECTOR,  Woodmancote,  Henfield, 
Sussex. 

"W  AN  TE  D.  LADY    GARDENER    or    in- 

*  *  eligible  MAN  ;  experienced  Vines,  Carnations, 
etc.  ;  to  take  control  of  Glasshouses ;  help  given ;  com- 
fortable furnished  cottage  or  lodgings  available;  or  HEAD 
WORKING  (6  in  garden),  for  duration  of  war. — Apply, 
stating  experience  and  wages,  to  R.  BRUCE  WARD.  Wett- 
wood   Park.  Droit wioh,   Woros, 

"WAN  T  E  D^LADY    GARDENER,     must 

™  T  be  experienced,  to  take  entire  charge  of  Glass 
Department  for  duration  of  war;  comfortable  rooms 
and  attendance  ;  South  of  Scotland.  —  THOMAS 
METHVEN    AND    SONS,   Seedsmen,    Edinburgh. 

W"ANTED,     FEMALE      UNDER     GAR- 

*  "  DENERS  for  Inside  work,  with  some  experience 
of  Fruit  and  Plants;  age  18  to  27.— Apply,  sta-tmg  age, 
experience,  and  wages  required,  with  Bothy,  light,  coal, 
&c.,  to  EDW.  GILES,  Hopedene  Gardens,  Holmbuiy 
St.    Mary,  near  Dorking. 

"WANTED,    FOREMAN    (Inside);    mar- 

^  *  ried ;  28s.  and  cottage ;  duty  extra ;  also  two 
ASSISTANTS  Inside  and  one  Out;  ineligibles,  over 
military  age,  or  discharged;  25s.  and  Bothy;  duty  extra. 
—Apply,    GEO.    GURNEY,    Bodnant    Gardens,   Taly-Oafn. 

"WANTED,     FOREMAN     (Inside)  ;     in- 

"  *  eligible ;  wages  26s.  ;  two  in  Bothy ;  Sunday  dutv 
paid.-    GARDENER,    Avnho  Park,   Banbury. 

"Wanted,  foreman  gardener  for 

*»  the  Houses;  ineligible;  state  wages;  Bothy,  milk 
and  vegetables  found.— S.  SALT,  Amdngton  Hall  Gar- 
dens,   Tamworth. 

"WANTED,     JOURNEYMAN     (Inside), 

'  *  ineligible  for  Army ;  wages  20s.  per  week  and 
2s.  war  bonus;  Bothy,  milk,  and  vegetables. — Apply, 
F.    C.   KING,   Manor  House   Gardens,   Effingham,    Surrey. 

Y*f  ANTED,  experienced  MAN    for  Hardy 

*  *  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  ;  good  wages.— WESTON, 
Eastwell    Park  Gardens,  Ashford,  Kent. 

"WjAN TED,    MAN   (ineligible)   for  Lawns, 

"  "  etc.  ;  good  lodge  provided ;  also  TWO  LADS ;  Kit- 
chen and  Pleasure  Grounds ;  Bothy,  etc—Apply,  GAR- 
DENER, Wilton  Park,  Beaconsifleld. 

T17"ANTED,   a  MAN  with  some  knowledge 

"™  of  Kitchen  Gardening;  does  not  matter  if  con- 
siderably over  military  age ;  wages  25s.  per  week. — 
Apply.  W.  HOWE,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham,  Lon- 
don,  S.W. 

"WANTED,  Three  MEN  for  General  Out- 

'  *  side  Garden  Work  (ineligiblel,  or  YOUTHS  under- 
military  age  ;  good  wages ;  overtime  paid  ;  1  o'clook 
Saturday;  and  Bothy.  One  experienced  JOURNEYMAN 
for  Inside;  good  wages;  overtime  and  Sunday  duty 
paid;  Bothy. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  &c,  to 
HEAD    GARDENER,"  Fairlawne,   Tonbridge. 

"WANTED,   active  YOUNG  MAN  for  the 

™  "  Houses,  with  good  experience  in  Fruit  and  Plant 
Growing ;  also  Strong  YOUTH  ;  wages  25s.  and  15s.  per 
week.  Bothy  and  vegetables.— Applv,  with  reference,  to 
J.  BOTTRELL,  Sudbury,  Derby. 

WANTED,  as  IMPROVER  in  the  Houses, 
a  youth  16  to  17  years  of  age;  wages  17s.,  Bothy 
and  vegetables ;  Sunday  duty  and  overtime  paid ; 
1  o'clock  Saturdays.— BASTIN,  Buscot  Gardens,  Faring- 
don.    Berks.  ^ _^_ 

TRADE. 

WANTED,  MAN  to  take  full  charge  of 
Small  Market  Nursery  if  owner  called  up ;  in- 
eligible, married ;  Bedding  Plants,  Cucumbers, 
Tomato9,  eto ;  state  wages.— T.  PIXLEY,  Waddington, 
Lincoln. |        

W~  ANTED,  competent  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN  (ineligible);  must  be  an  experienced  grower 
of  Carnations  and  Tomatos,  a  good  organiser  and  man- 
ager of  men ;  must  have  first-class  references. — Write, 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  experience,  wages,  &o.,  H.  . 
BURNETT,   St.   Margaret's,  Guernsey. 
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